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AN    ESSAY 


THE    LIFE   AND   GENIUS 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.   LL.  D. 


Wmi  the  woiks  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  worid,  it  is  naturally  exp^ted,  that 
'sooie  aoooont  of  hie  Ufe  should  accompany  the 
edition.  Theteaderwishes  te  know  as  much  as 
^possible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  him,  the  features  of  hte  private  charac- 
iter,  his  conrenation,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  rose  to  eminence,  becomes  the  favofirite  ob- 
jects of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  eacited ;  and  the 
admirer  of  his  works  is  eager  to  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  particu- 
larities of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  Dursued  the  wisdom  wluch  he  recommends, 
and  practised  the  virtue  which  his  writings  in- 
spire. A  piinci{de  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in 
every  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
•and  instruction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 
prcwidedfbrthe  worl^  men  of  refine^nuid  sensi- 
ble tempore  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  ferm  a  posthumous  fnend- 
«hip  With  the  author. 

In  rtfdewing  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is, 
besides,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Pond  admiration  and  par- 
tial friendship  should  not  be  suifered  to  represent 
Ms  virtues  with  exaggemtion;  nor  should  ma- 
lignit;^  be  allowed,  under  a  specious  disguise,  to 
magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  failings  of  hu- 
man nature,  into  vice  or  gross  deformity.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  a  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  aflbrd 
a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  moral  doc- 
trine that  speaks  with  energy  in  every  page  of 
his  works. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his  loss 
with  regret :  but  regret,  he  knows  has  secret 
bribes,  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  influ- 
enced, and  partial  afiection  mav  be  carried  be* 
Tond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  tbe  present  case, 
however,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  ex- 
aggerated praise  is  imnecessary.  It  is  an  ob- 
servation of  the  younger  Pliny,  m  his  Epistle  to 
his  friend  Tadtus.  tl^t  history  ought  never  to 
magnify  matters  of  fiu^  because  worthy  actions 


reqirire  nothing  but  the  truth.  Jfam  nee  hUioH* 
debet  egredi  veritatem,  el  honettefacHs  Veritas  evffi* 
eit.  This  rule  the  present  biographer  promises 
shall  guide  his  pen  throughout  Sie  following  nar* 
rative. 

It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept 
the  public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former 
example.  No  literary  chamcter  ever  excited  so 
much  attention ;  and.  when  the  press  has  teemed 
with  anecdotes,  apoplitheems,  essays,  and  publi* 
cations  of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a 
new  tract  on  the  same  threadbare  subject?  The 
plain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  proprie* 
ton  of  Johnson's  Works  thought  the  life,  which 
they  prefixed  to  their  fbrmer  edition,  too  unweildy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  fo* 
reign  matter,  introduced  into  that  performance^ 
seemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life  to  leave  him 
hardly  visible.  They  wished  to  have  a  mora 
concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  just 
Ee  of  the  man,  and  keep  hun  the  principai 
in  the  foreground  or  his  own  picture, 
omply  with  Siat  request  is  the  desigp  o* 
this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  has  no  discoveries,  no  se^ 
cret  anecdotes,  no  occasional  controveny,  no 
sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts  to  embellish  his 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  liimsclf,  '4  am  not  uncandid 
nor  severe :  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serious."* 
The  exercise  ot  tliat  privilege  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  him.  His  fame  has  sriven  importance  even  to 
trifles;  and  the  zeal  of^ his  friends  has  brought 
every  thing  to  light  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  shouldnot,  has  been  published  with- 
out distinction.  Dicenda  taeenda  locuti!  Every 
thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  caught  with 
eagerness  by  his  admirere,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct  To  some  of  them 
the  roUowing  lines,  in  Mallet's  Poem,  on  verbal 
criticism,  are  not  inapplicable : 


*B<Mireiri  LUb  of  MmMn,  voL  U.  p.  405.  ita  sdll 
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''Such  that  puTO  bird  in  Northrrn  toiu  ia  found, 
*         Whose  name  a  Dutchuian  only  knows  to  H>uud ; 
Where'er  the  kinp  of  fish  moves  on  brf(»rp. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  tilior(«  to  iiliore; 
With  eye  still  euruext,  and  with  bill  iiirlincd, 
lie  picks  up  what  his  patron  left  behind. 
With  ilio«o  choire  rni<>ahi»  puhitr  tu  regnlc, 
And  u  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  Whaler 

After  so  many  essays  and  volumes  of  Joknsoni- 
ana,  what  remains  for  the  present  writer  ?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  been  attempted ;  a  short,  yet 
full — a  faithful,  yet  temperate,  history  of  t>r. 
Johnson. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1709,  O.  S.*  His  father  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  bookseller  in  that  city ;  a  man 
of  large  athletic  make,  and  violent  passions; 
wrong-headed,  positive,  and  at  times  atihcted 
with  a  degree  or  melancholy,  hille  short  of  mild- 
ness. His  mother  was  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  a 
pvactising  physician,  and  father  of  Cornelius 
Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parson 
Ford,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the 
pancb>bowl  in  Hogarth's  Midnight  Modern 
Conversation.  In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnson 
says,  that  "his  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  disso- 
lute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise.*'  Being  chaplain  to  thp 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  attend  that 
Bobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.  Col- 
ley  Cibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.  "You 
dioudd  go,"  said  the  witty  peer,  "if  to  your  many 
vices  you  would  add  one  more,"  "Pray,  my 
Lord,  what  is  that?"  "Hypocrisy,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor." Johnson  had  a  younger  brother  named 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  Michael  Johnson,  the  father, 
was  chosen  in  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff  of 
Litchfield;  and  in  the  ^ear  1725  he  served  the 
office  of  the  senior  bailifH  He  had  a  brother  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  Smithfield,  appropriated  to  wrestlers 
and  boxers.  Our  author  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the  fa- 
ther, died  December  1731,  at  tlie  age  of  se\'enty- 
six ;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  de- 
cay, in  the  year  1759.  Of  the  family  nothing 
more  can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.  Johnson 
did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations. 
** There  is  little  pleasure,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary," 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
unwholesome  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 
king's  cviL  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  believed 
in  &e  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Johnson  presented  her  son,  when  two 
years  old,  before  Clueen  Anne,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  performed  that  office,  and  communicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  in  her 
power.  He  was  ailcrwards  cut  for  that  scrophu- 
tous  humour,  and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  hear- 
ing. At  eight  years  old  ho  was  placed  under 
Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free-school  m  Litchfield, 


*This  appean  in  a  note  to  Johnran's  Diary,  prefixed  to 
the  firat  of  his  prayers.  After  tlie  ultcration  of  the  style, 
he  kept  his  birth-dny  on  the  le'th  of  Si>])taisber,  and  it  is 
irofaigly  marked  September,  7-18. 


where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or 
repular  a)?;ilication.  Av  Imtever  he  read,  his  te- 
nacious niciuory  made  his  own.  In  the  fields 
v.ith  liis  schGol-fclIows,  ho  talked  more  lo  him- 
self tiian  wiiii  iiis  coinpunioui*.  In  17*25,  when 
he  was  about  Hixt<eri  years  old,  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  hi.s  cousin  Conn  lius  Ford,  who  detained 
him  for  .sonic  mom  lis,  and  in  the  inran  time  as- 
sisted liini  in  tin?  cla.^sics.  The  general  direc- 
tion for  his  studies,  which  he  tlien  received,  he 
related  to  Mrs.  riozii.  "(Jhlaiii,"  says  Ford, 
*'.<tomc  g(;neral  principles  of  every  science:  he 
who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
one  de|>artment,  is  seldom  want<d,  and  jrirhiips 
never  wished  for;  wiiile  the  man  of  pcneiul 
knowled<:e  can  often  benefit,  and  always  plrase.'* 
This  advice  J(ihn»<un  srrnis  to  have  pursued  witli 
a  pood  inclination.  His  reading  was  always  dr- 
sullory,  seldom  rrstinff  on  any  ])arlicular  author, 
but  rambling  from  one  hook  to  another,  and,  by 
hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  for 
Johnson's  future  conduct:  "  Vou  will  make  your 
way  the  more  easily  in  tlie  worid,  as  you  are  con- 
tented to  dispute  no  man's  chiim  to  conversation 
excellence:  they  will,  therefore,  more  willingly 
allow  yoiur  pretensions  as  a  writer."  **  But," 
says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  the  features  of  peculiarity, 
which  mark  a  character  to  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations, are  slow  in  coming  to  their  growth." 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  witli  her  usual  viva- 
city,  "  Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forbear  rc- 
coflccting  the  predictions  of  Boileau's  father, 
who  said,  stroking  the  head  of  tlie  young  satirist, 
'  tliis  little  man  has  too  much  wit,  but  ho  will  no^ 
ver  speak  ill  of  any  one  ?'" 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  Frco-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  that 
foundation.  At  this  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire;  but  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  illiberal.  U  did  not,  how- 
ever stop  tlie  progress  of  the  young  student's 
education.  He  was  placed  at  anotiier  school, 
at  ^tourhridL^c  in  Worcestershire,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Weiitworth.  Having  gone  tlirongh 
the  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  he  returned 
to  his  fatlier's  house,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  could  hind  a  book.  At  tlie  end 
of  two  years,  being  then  about  nineteen,  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbctt,  to  tlie  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  October,  172S,  both  were  en- 
tered of  Pembroke  College;  Corbett,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner, and  Johnson  as  a  commoner. 
The  college  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no 
genius ;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances behaving  with  insolence  to  that  gentle- 
man. Of  his  general  conduct  at  tlie  university 
there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which 
was  a  college  exercise  imposed  ujion  him  as  a 
task,  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Corbctt  left  tlu;  uiiiversily 
in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salary  ceased. 
He  was  by  consequence  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances: but  he  still  remained  at  college.  Mr 
Jordan  the  tutor,  went  ofl'to  a  living;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  be 
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came  head  of  the  collccre,  and  was  cRtrpmrcl 
through  life  for  his  learning,  his  talent"*,  and  his 
amiable  character.  Johnson  <rrcw  more  rc^ilar 
in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  theology,  and  classic 
literature,  were  his  favourite  studies.  He  disco- 
vered, notwithstanding,  earl^  symptoms  of  that 
wandering  disposition  of  mind,  which  adiiered 
to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  was 
by  iits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  particular 
science.  General  philology,  agreeably  to  his 
cousin  Ford's  advice,  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  im- 
pression of  piety,  and  a  taste  for  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  Questioned  whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever 
read  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praised  a  book  in  his  presence,  he  was  sure 
to  ask,  "Didyou  read  it  through  ?"  If  the  answer 
was  in  the  amrmative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
believe  it.  He  continued  at  the  university  till  the 
want  of  pecuniary  siipplies  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  place.  He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
able  to  complete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
history  of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  can  witness  that 
he  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litchfield.  His  father  died  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber 1731 ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, as  appeared  by  a  memorandum  in  the  son's 
hand-writing,  dated  15th  June,  1732,  was  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  this  exigence, 
determined  that  poverty  should  "neither  depress 
his  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  hernme  un- 
der-master of  a  grammar-school  at  Ma^kct-Bos- 
worth  in  Leicestershire.  That  resource,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  Disgusted  hv  the  pride 
of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of'  that  little 
seminary,  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and 
ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  nlAorrenre.  In  1733 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hector,  M-ho  had  been 
JUS  school-fdlow,  and  was  then  a  surgeon  at 
Birmingham,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson  translated  a 
voyage  to  Abyssinia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
a  Portuguese  missionar}-.  This  was  the  first 
literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  .Trjhnson.  His 
friend  ilector  was  oern.«ionnlIy  his  nnumuenHis. 
The  work  was,  probably,  undi-rtiikm  at  the  de- 
sire of  Warren,  the  bookseller,  and  M'as  printed 
at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  or  History  of  the  Workn  of  the 
Learned,  for  March  1735,  that  it  was  published 
by  Betteifworth  and  Hitch,  Patemosier-row.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  c  ndcavoursof  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  convert  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  Johnson  obsrr\-ep,  "that  the 
Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
view  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his  readers 
with  no  romantic  absurdities,  or  incredible  fic- 


*Thti  entry  of  this  in  r<»markn!)lp,  for  Inn  onrty  rcvolo- 
lion  to  pr^errc  through  life  a  fnir  iind  uj>rifrht  rharartor. 
"1733,  Junii  15.  lTnd(>ciin  annnM  drpoMii,  quo  die, 
qaidquid  ante  roatria  funtis  (qimd  scrtim  sit  procor)  dc 
raiernia  bonis  ftperare  licet,  vipinti  sciliret  librns,  arcrpi. 
Uaqac  adoo  mini  mra  fortune  finfrendn  nict  intoroa,  ct  ne 
paup«n«te  virea  aaimi  langueaeaot,  no  in  flagitia  egeatas 
•dif at,  cavendum.** 


tion.  He  appear?,  by  his  modest  and  unaflccted 
narration,  to  haA'c  described  things  as  he  saw 
thern ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life ;  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisk?,  that  destroy  witli 
their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  with- 
out tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock, 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
The  reader  will  here  iind  no  regions  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spon- 
taneous fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  un- 
ceasing sunshine:  nor  are  the  nations,  here  de- 
scribed, either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues  : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly  po- 
lite, and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences:  he 
will'  diseover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  tlicre  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea- 
son :  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  roost 
countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by  par- 
ticular favours.'' ^We  have  here  an  early  spo- 

cimcn  of  Joluison's  manner;  the  vein  of  think- 
ing and  the  frame  of  tlie  sentences  are  mani- 
festly his:  wo  see  the  infant  Hercules.  Tho 
translation  of  Lobo*B  Narrative  has  been  re- 
printed lately  in  a  separate  volume,  witli  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  tliercfore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  compendious 
account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father  Lo- 
bo's  discovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  injagincd,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  cm- 
barked,  in  1622,  in  the  same  fleet  wiUi  tho 
Count  VidifTurira,  who  was  appointed,  hy  tho 
king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They, 
arrived  atGou;  and,  in  January  IG 24,  Father' 
LobQ  svt  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia,  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  tlie  same  commission,  were 
murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  tliat 
empire.  Lobo  had  belter  success;  he  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  largest  em- 
pire of  which  M'e  have  an  account  in  history.  It 
extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  and  from  Fgypt  to  the  Indian  hitiy  con- 
taininiT  no  less  than  fgrty  provinces.  At  Uio 
time  of  I^obo's  mission,  it  wus  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  consisting  then  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
of  which  part  was  entirely  subject  to  tho  Em- 
peror, anu  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment. The  provinces  were  inhabitc.'d 
by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  Tho 
last  was,  in  Lobo's  time,  the  istablished  and 
reigning  reHsi(m.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
religion  is  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  was  un- 
der dit^^rent  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  tho 
people  neither  sowed  their  lajids,  nor  improved 
them  by  any  Idnd  of  culture,  living  upon  milk 
and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encampmg  with- 
out any  settled  habitation,  In  some  places, 
thej  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  they 
believed  that,  in  the  regions  ab<»ve,  there  dM'cIla 
a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This  Deity 
they  call  in  their  language  Chd.  The  Christi- 
anity professed  by  the  people  in  some  parts,  i^. 
corrupted  with  superstitious  errors,  and  hero- 
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wktBf  and  to  minded  with  ceremonies  boixowed 
from  the  Jews,  tnat  little,  besides  the  name  of 
Christianity,  is  to  h(»  found  among  them.  The 
Abyssins  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  either 
cities  or  houses;  they  Uve  in  tents  or  cottages 
made  of  straw  or  day,  very  rarely  building  with 
stone.  Their  viUages  or  towns  oonaist  of  these 
huts ;  yet  even  of  suoh  villages  they  have  bnt 
few;  because  the  grandees,  the  viceroys,  and  the 
emperor  himself^  are  always  in  camp,  that  they 
may  be  prepared,  upon  the  most  sudden  alarm, 
to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country  which  is 
engaged  ^ery  ^ear  either  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
testine commotions.  Ethiopia,  produces  very 
near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  as  Portugal, 
though,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  an- 
cients imacined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  pttit 
of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  so  far  from,  being 
true,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperata  The 
blacks  have  better  features  than.in  other  coun- 
triesj^  and  are  not  without  wit  and  ingenuity. 
Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their  judgment 
sound.  There  are  in  the  dimate  two  harvests 
kk  the  year :  one  in.  winter,  which  lasts  through 
tlie  laonthe  of  July,  August  and  September; 
the  other  in  the  Spring.  They  have,  in  the 
grealest  plenty,  raisins,  jpeaches,  pomegranates, 
augar<-canes,  and  some  figs.  Most  of  these  are 
xipe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with 
great  striotncss.  The  animals  of  the  countiy 
are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  theuni- 
eom,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  without 
number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom, 
which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a  thousand 
•ows,  to  save  every  year  one  day's  milk,  of  all 
his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  rela^ 
.tions.  This  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
as-  they  have  thousands  of  cattle ;  so  that,  to  ex- 
press how  rich,  a  man«is^  they  tell  you  he  bathes 
JO  manytimee» 

"  Of  the  river  Nilie,  which  has  furnished  so 
much  controversy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  de- 
scription. It  is  calked  by  the  na^ves,  Abavi, 
the  Father  of  Water.  It  rises  in  Sacala,  a  pro- 
yrinoe  of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama^  the  most  fer- 
tile and  agreeable  part  of  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions. On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is 
BO  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  ploin^  is  that 
source  of  the  Nil^  which  has  been  sought  after 
at  so  much  expense  and  labour.  This  spring, 
or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two  holesi  each 
about  twolbet  diameter,  a,  stone's  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Lobo  was  not  ahle  to 
sink  his  plummet  lower,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
stopped  Dv  roots,  the  whole  place  being  fcdl  of 
trees.  A  line  of  ten  feet  did  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other^  These  springs  are  supposed 
by  the  Abyssins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  sub- 
termneous  lake.  At  a  smaH  distance  to  the 
South,  is  a  viUage  called  Guix,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  little  hilt,  which  the  idoUitroua  Agaoi 
hold  in  great  veneration.  Their  priest  calls 
them  together  to  this  place  once  a  year:  and 
every  one  sacrifices  a  cow,  or  more, 'according 
to  the  difierent  degrees  of  wealUi  and  devotion. 
Hence  we  have  siSldent  proof,  that  these  na- 
tions always  paid  adoratiott  to  the  Ddty  of  this 


'^  At  to  the  course  of  the  NU^  it»  Wtttan^  af^ 
ter  the  first  rise,  run  towards  the  East,  about  tba 
length  of  a  musket-shot:  then,  turning  norths 
wara,  continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and  weed^ 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  leasue,  when  they  re*, 
appear  amongst  a  quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile 
from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  inconsiderable - 
a  current,  that  it  a  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
by  the  hot  season ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
irom  the  Gemma,  the  Keltu,  the  Bransa,  and  the 
other  smaller  rivers,  it  expands  to  such  a  breadth, 
in.  the  plains  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three 
days'  journey  from  its  source,  that  a  miiskct- 
ball  will  scarcely  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
Here  it  besins  to  run  northward,  windings  how- 
ever, a  litUe  to  the  Elast  for  the  space  of  nine  or 
ten  leagues,  and  then  enters  the  so-much-talked- 
of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  such  violent 
rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  be  distingmshed* 
through  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than* 
■six  leagues.  Here  begins  the  ereatness  of  the 
JN^ile.  Fifteen  miles  furtlier,  in  the  land  of  Alata, 
it  rushes  pred]}itately  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock«^ 
and  fonns  one  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls 
in  the- world.  Lobo  says,  he  passed  under  it 
without  being  wet,  and  resting  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  with  a  thou-. 
sand  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeanui 
painted  on  the  water,  in  all  their  shining  and: 
livdy  colours.*  The  fall  of  this  mighty  stream,, 
from  so  great  a  hei^ght,  makes  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  a  consMemble  distance;  but  it  wass 
not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
were  deaf.  After  the  cataract,  the  Nile  coUecta. 
its  scattered' stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are- 
so.  near  each-otherj  that  in  Lobe's  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  anny 
passed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Sequed  has 
since  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arel^  in  the 
same  place,  fbr  which  purpose  he  procured  ma 
sons  from  India.  Here  the  river  alters  its  -course, 
and  passes  through  various  kingdoms,  such  as 
Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot^  and  the  king 
dom  of  Goiama,  and,,  after  vsirious  windings, 
returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its  spring. 
To  pursue  it  through  an  its  mazes,  and  acoom 
pany  it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-nine  days.  From.  Abyssinia,  the 
river  passes  into  the  countries  of  Fazulo  and' 
Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  little  known,  inha- 
bitedt>y  nations  entirely  difi^nt  from  the  Abys- 
sins4.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  other  blacks  in 
those  regions,  is  short  and  ciirifed.  In  the  year 
1615,  Rassela  Christos,  Lieutenant-Genenu  tOi 
Sultan  Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelU-. 
gence,  returned  without  attempting  any  thing. 
As  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  terininates  at  these 
descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
no  farther,  leaving  it  to  range  over  barbarous.- 
kingdoms,  and  convey  wealm  and  plenty  into 
^gypt,  whieh  owes  to  the  annual  inundations 


*  This,  Mr.  Bruce,  Uie  late  U-aveller,  aTeri  to  be  a  d 
right  falsehood.  He  nya,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reaches  to 
the  very  foot  oSihe  rock ;  and  allowing  that  tiiere  waa  a 
•eot  or  bench  (which  there  u  not)  is  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  by  aoy  exertion  of  human 
stren^h,  to  have  arrived  at  iL  Batit  may  be  asked,  ean 
Mr.  Bruce  say,  what  was  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1622,  when  Lobo  saw  the  magnificent  .sight  whieh  he> 
has  described?  Mr.  Brace's  pool  oT water  may  have  beeai 
formed  since;  and.Iwbo,  perhaps,  wae  content  to  sit  dggmi 
without  a  bench. 
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qf  Uiui  riiter  its'  envied  featitity.*  Lobo  knows 
Bothing  of  the  Nile  in  the  rest  of  its  passage, 
except  that  it  receives  great  increase  from  many 
other  rivers,  has  several  cataracts  like  that  al- 
ready descnbed,  and  that  few  fish  are  to  be 
found  in  it ;  that  scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  river  horse  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  river.  Something, 
likewise,  must  be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where 
fish  cannot  fall  without  heinff  killed.  Lobo  adds, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and 
tixerefore  all  that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Ki^  Lobo  observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothe- 
sis has  been  £rame(L  Some  theorists  ascribe  it 
to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
btce  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
^nd  a  subterraneous  coomiunication  between 
ihe  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agijtated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are 
9f  opimon,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from 
the  melting  of  the  8iv)w  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia ;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodigious 
heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
liobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on 
Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  verv 
remote  from  the  NUe ;  and  on  Namara,  which 
k,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  where  there  never 
UJHb  snow  enoyugh  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the 
(>ot  <^Uie  mountam.  To  the  immense  labours 
q£  the  Portufuese,  mankind  is  mdebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of  these  inundations, 
so  great  and  so  re^utar.  By  them  we  are  inc 
(moed,  that  Abyssmia,  where  the  Kile  rises,  is 
fill  pf  mountains,  and  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
much  higher  than  Egypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from 
June  to  September,  no  day  is  without  rain  j  that 
the  Nile  receives  in  its  course,  all  the  nvers, 
bropks,  and  torrents,  that  fail  from  those  moun- 
taim'y  Aod,  by  necessary  consequent  swelling 
above  its  banks,  fiUs  the  phdns  of  Egypt  with 
inundations,  which  come  regularly  about  the 
mpnth  of  JuljT,  or  three  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia..  The  dif* 
ierent  deerees  of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indi- 
eal^ons  of  the  fruitfulness  or  sterility  oTthe  ensu- 
ing year,  that  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  how 
much  the  water  hath  gained  during  the  night" 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dations, which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed  an 
jlo^proper  or  tedious  digression,  especialty  as  the 
whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's  translation. 
He  is  all  the  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  in 
^s  oym  word^  relates  the  story.  Having  finish- 
ed this  work,  he  returned,  in  February  1734,  to 
his  native  citjr,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, published  proposals  for  printing  by  sub- 
scription the  Latin  Poems  of'PoIitian,  with  the 
History  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  Era  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  the  time  of  Politian;  and  also  the 
Kfe  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by  the  Editor, 
SamMel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  printed 
m  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings. 
It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  this  project  failed  for 


*  AAer  oempuing  this  dMcriptkm  with  that  lately  given 
Wy  Mr.  Brace,  the  reader  will  judge  whether  Lobo  ia  to 
}fim  the  honour  of  haring  been  at  the  head  of  the  Nllo 
Bsar  twu  ceotorisi  before  any  otlm  European  trav.oUpc*. 


want  of  -  encouragement  Johnson^  xt  seema^ 
differed  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert, 
who  had  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  mc^ 
dem  efibrtB  to  write  witli  elegance  in  a  dead 
language.  For  a  decision  pronounced  in  so 
high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned. 
The  interests  of  learning  require  that  the  dic- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated 
with  care  J  and  he  who  can  write  a  language 
with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  under- 
stand its.  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar 
graced  of  style.  What  man  of  taste  would  will- 
mgly  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Fra^ 
castorius,  Sannazaro,  Strada,  and  others,  down 
to  the  late  elegant  productions  of  Bishop  Lowth? 
The  history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himself 
would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  letters ;  but  his  oroject 
failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  offer  his  as 
sistance  to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  his  proposals  in  a  letter,  oflering,  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  page^ 
with  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printea  be- 
fore; with  furtive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  r^ 
vived,  and  cntical  remarks  on  authors  ancient 
and  modem.  Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a 
correspondent  and  contributOE  to  the  Magazine. 
What  ^e  conditions  were  cannot  now  be 
known ;  but  certainly  they  were  not  suflicient 
to  hinder  Johnson  from  casting  his  eyes  about 
him  in  quest  of  other  employment  According- 
ly, in  1735,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  &£-. 
Budworth,.  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  at 
Brerewood^  in  StaJSordshire,  to  become  his  as- 
sistant This  proposition  did  net  succeed.  Mr. 
;Budworth  apprehended,  that  the  involuntary 
nkotions,  to  which  Johnson's  nerves  were  sub« 
lect,  might  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
liis  scholars,  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  their 
respect  for  their  master.  Another  mode  of  n.d* 
vanciixg  himself  presented  itself  about  this  time« 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birming- 
ham, admired  his  tatentB.  It  is  said  that  she  had 
aboul  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that  sum  to  a 
person  in  Johnson's  circumstances  was  an  afflu- 
ent fortune.  A  marriage  took  iilace,  and  to  turn 
his  wife's  money  to  the  best  aovantage,  he  pro 
jected  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for  education. 
Gilbert  Walmaley,  at  that  time  Registrar  of  the 
£!eclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
was  distinguished  by  his  erudition,  and  the  po« 
fiteness  of  nis  manners.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence  en* 
deavoured  to  promote  his  interest  The  cele« 
brated  Garrick,  whose  father,  Captain  Garrick, 
hved  at  Litchfield,  was  placed  in  the  new  semi* 
nary  of  education,  by  that  gentleman's  advice.^- 
Garrick  was  then  aboat  eighteen  years  old.  An 
accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained,  Uiough  notice  was  given 
by  a  public  advertisement,!  that  at  Edial,  near 
Litchneld,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are 
boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Laii« 

;es,  by  Samuel  Johnson. 

he  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnson 
having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  promoting 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 
an  adventurer  in  the  world  at  large.  His  young 
pupil,  Garrick,  had  formed  the  same  resolution ;: 
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and,  aocoTdingW,  m  March,  1737,  they  anived 
in  London  together.  Two  such  candidates  for 
fame,  perhaps  never*  before  that  day  entered 
the  metropohs  together.  Their  stockof  money 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  liis  visionary  project 
of  an  academy,  Johnson  had  probably  wasted 
his  wife's  substance;  and  Grarrick's  father  had 
Kttle  more  than  his  half-pay.  The  two  fellow- 
travellers  had  the  world  before  them,  and  each 
was  to  choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
They  brought  with  them  genius^  and  powers  of 
mind,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  for  the  differ- 
ent vocations  to  which  each  of  them  felt  himself 
inclined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  young 
minds,  even  then  meditating  great  things,  and 
with  courage  anticipating  success.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
son,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  mathematician, 
exerted  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  He  gave 
notice  of  their  intended  journey.  "  Davy  Gar- 
rick,"  he  said,  "will  be  with  you  next  week; 
and  Johnson,  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
men." Of  Mr.  Walmsley's  merit,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  Johnson  has  left  a 
beautiful  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  spe- 
culations, was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards Garrick  came  forth,  with  talents  that  as- 
tonished the  public  He  began  his  career  at 
Goodman*8-fields,  and  there,  monstratus  ftOis 
Vespatiamu!  he  chose  a  lucrative  profession, 
and  consemiently  soon  emerged  from  all  his  dif^ 
ficulties.  Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  hmn- 
ble  walks  of  literature.  A  tragedy,  as  appears 
by  Walmsley's  letter,  was  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
This,  most  probably,  was  Irene  ;  but,  if  then 
finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  was  offered  to  Pleetwood,  and  reject- 
ed. Johnson  looked  round  him  for  employment 
Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country,  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
now  thought  it  time  to  make  himself  known  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  as  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Cave  had  announced,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, a  prize  of  f\(iy  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and 
this  circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his  libe- 
rality. Johnson  became  connected  with  him  in 
business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Of  Cave's  character  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  tliis  place,  as  Johnson  was  af- 
terwards tlie  biographer  of  his  first  and  most  use- 
ful patron.  To  be  engaged  in  tlie  ti-anslation  of 
some  important  book  was  still  the  object  which 
Johnson  had  in  view.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  copious  notes,  then  lately  added  to  a  French 
edition.  Twelve  sheets  of  this  work  were  print- 
ed, for  which  Johnson  received  forty-nine 
pounds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  posses- 
ion of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
taining and  useful  work,  the  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
zine.    Johnson's  translation   was  never   com- 


pleted :  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the  public^ 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearcej 
and  by  that  contention  both  attempts  were  frus- 
trated.  Johnson  had  been  commended  by  Pope 
for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latin 
verse ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a 
man.  With  one,  however,  who  was  connected 
with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  St  John's- 
Gate;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than  the 
well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was  af^ 
terwards  written  by  Johnson,  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection.  Savage 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  His  ad- 
dress, his  various  accomplishments,  and,  above 
all,  the  peculiarity  of  his  misfortunes,  recom 
mended  mm  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  be- 
came united  in  the  closest  intimacv.  Both  had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  the 

f)ressure  of  want  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a 
eague  of  friendship.*  Johnson  has  been  oflen 
heard  to  relate,  that  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  their  conversation  reform- 
ing the  world,  dethroning  princes,  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  ^ving  laws  to 
the  several  states  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  at 
length  with  their  legislative  office,  they  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  mus- 
ter up  more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Sa 
vage,  it  is  true,  had  many  vices:  but  vice  could 
never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind,  like  Johnson's, 
seasoned  early  with  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  first  prayer  was  composed 
in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  re-- 
nounced  the  use  of  wine:  and,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sionally enjoyed  his  friena  and  his  bottle.  The 
love  of  late  hours,  which  followed  him  through, 
life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  com- 
pany vrith  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  their 
connexion  was  not  of  long  dmation.  In  the 
year  1738,  Savage  was  remicedto  the  last  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  exjtresscd' 
his  concern  for  ^the  miserable  withdrawing  of' 
his  pension  after  the  death  of  the  Ctueen;"  and" 
gave  him  hopes  that,  ''in a  short  lime,  he  should 
find  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  with 
out  any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great  The 
scheme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription ;  Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  though  finally  established,  took  more  than 
a  year  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal in  which  that  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  vices 
of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he  wrote  that 
well-known  poem,  called  London.  The  first 
lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

**  Though  frrief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel 
Wlicn  iojared  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell; 
Yet  still  my  cnlinrr  tlioughts  hid  choice  commend ,  „ 
I  prnisie  the  hormit,  but  regri't  the  frtcnd ,  '' 

Rcfiolved  at  length,  frovn  Vice  and  London  ikr 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air; 
And  fixed  on  Cambria's  solitarj'  shore, 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more.' 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwidu 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  and  takes  leave  of  hi« 
friend;  who,  he  says  in  his  Life,  parted  from> 
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him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem,  when 
finished,  was  offered  to  Cave.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  l«ite  Mr.  Dodslcy  was  the 
purchaser,  at  tlie  price  of  ten  guineas.  It  was 
published  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
"  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed:"  alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
Ubif  vbi  atf  diu  celari  tum  potest.  Notwithstand* 
.  in^  tliat  prediction,  it  docs  not  appear  that,  be- 
sides the  copy^fsoney,  any  advantage  accrued 
to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  ele- 
gance and  energy  of  Pope.  Johnson,  in  Au- 
gust 173S,  went,  witli  all  the  fame  of  liis  poetry, 
to  ofler  himself  a  candidate  for  tlie  mastership  of 
the  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
statutes  of  the  place  required,  that  the  person 
cliosen  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts.  To  remove 
this  objection,  the  tiien  Lord  Gower  was  induced 
to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for  John- 
son a  Master's  degree  in  the  Universitjr  of  Dub- 
lin, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swift.  The 
letter  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  and 
was  as  follows: 

"Sir, 

''Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a 
Satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  na- 
tive of  this  county,  and  much  respected  bv  some 
worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are  trustees  of  a  charity-school,  now  vacant;  the 
certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year, 
of  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
but  unfortunately  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for 
life,  by  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  school,  the  master  of  it  must 
be. 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swifl,  to  persuade 
the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to 
me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  University.  They  highly  extol  the  man's 
learning  and  probity,  and  wm  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  University  will  make  any  dilhculty  of 
conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he 
is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  say  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  tliough 
he  is  of  so  long  a  journey;  and  yet  he  wiQ  ven- 
ture it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing 
rather  to  die  upon  the  road,  tha|i  to  be  starved 
to  dcat^i  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which 
has  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some  time 
past. 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  afiair 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
esspeciaUy  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
inc,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me 
for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprac- 
ticable thing;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure 
your  humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit 
ill  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
man,  witliout  my  adding  any  more  to  tiie  trou- 
ble; I  have  already  given  you,  tlian  assuring  you, 
tliat  I  am,  with  great  truth, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  humble  sen-ant, 

"GowiR." 
**  Trenthuu  Auf .  h,U^ 


Thu  scheme  miscarried.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  to  that  circumstance  Johnson's  known 
disUke  of  Swift  has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  ditiiculties ;  and  yet  tliis  narra^ 
tive  must  be,  through  many  following  years,  the 
history  of  Genius  and  Virtue  struggling  with 
Adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby, 
Johnson  was  thrown  back  on  the  metropohs. 
Bred  to  no  profession,  without  relations,  friends 
or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in 
the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  Novem 
her  1738  was  pubhshed  a  translation  of  Crou- 
saz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  "con- 
taining a  succinct  View  of  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions ; 
with  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free- 
Will;  and  an  Inquiry,  what  view  Mr.  Pope 
mi^ht  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian 
Philosophy,  and  Fotalism.  By  Mr.  Crousaz, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  at 
Lausanne."  This  translation  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  a  production  of  Johnson's  pen ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  early  pei^ 
formances.  It  is  oertain,  however,  that  John- 
son was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  He 
considered  the  foreign  philosopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  with  him 
he  was  willing  to  join  against  the  system  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.-  It  is 
well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Pope ,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  against 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  in 
a  mind  hke  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and 
may  well  justify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred 
that  Johnson  was  the  translator  of  Crousaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  "I 
am  yours,  Ihpransus."  If  by  that  Latin  word 
was  meant  that  he  had  not  dined,  because  he 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at  this 
hour,  without  an  aching  heart? 

Witli  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  €|uick 
ened  by  necessity,  Johnson  formed  a  multiplici 
tv  of  projects ;  but  most  of  tliem  proved  abortive. 
A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from  his  pen 
with  wonderful  rapidity;  such  as  "Marmor 
NoRFOLciENSE ;  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  pro- 
phetical Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  dis- 
covered at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By  Prolnts  Britasv- 
nict».''  This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  the  Author, 
who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure  lodging 
near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded  the 
search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  Johnson  was  never 
known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  his  life ; 
and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury)  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  at  tlie  proper  offices, 
and  no  trace  of  such  a  proceeding  could  be 
found.  In  tlie  same  year  (1739)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony,  Johnson 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke."  Of  these  two  pieces  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins says,  "they  have  neither  learning  nor  wi^ 
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nor  ft  nttgle  Hy  of  thtt  geniiu  whickliu  ante 
4>iazed  forth;  but,  u  thejr  have  lateljf  been  le- 
.printed,  the  mder,  who  winhee  to  gimtifv  his  co- 
rionty,  is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
Johnson's  works,  published  by  Stockdele.  The 
•lives  of  Boerhtave,  Blake,  Banatier,  Father 
Paul,  wid  others,  were  about  that  thne,  printed 
in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted; and  m  July  -1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  companion  of  his  midni^t  hourb  never  to 
see  him  mors.  The  separation  was,  periiape, 
'«n  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
risht  use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
r«3f*«»rpach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa- 
tion. His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  li- 
•iquorslimn  soon  after  the  departum  of  Savage. 
What  hi&its  he  contracted  in  the  course  of  that 
•acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
4>ride  of  victory,  whith,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  wer&  perhapfe,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  indepekdence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  veen  in 
8ava|[e;  and,  if  not  thence  transtused  bv  John- 
son mto  his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  feast,  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connexion  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short 
«epaimtion  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconcfltatron  soon  took  place.  Johnson 
toved  her,  and  showed  his  affection  in  various 
nodes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  render 
ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affisctation  of 
soft  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an  tm- 
wieldjr  fi^re:  his  admiration  was  received  by 
the  wife  With  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  co- 
quette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  leaminff  and  extraordinary  tap 
tents,  was  not  able,  at  me  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favotir  of  the  public  Slaw  rifM 
foorihybv  pooerhf  dtprtssttd,  **He  was  stfll,"  as 
lie  says  himself  ''to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him."  He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a 
state  of  wadfare  With  the  numerous  competitors, 
at  that  time  stmgglinff  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  and  ^sratitode  for  such  supplies  as 
Johnson  receivea  dictated  a  Latin  Oae  on  the 
subject  of  that  contention.    The  first  lines, 

*^  UriMne,  minto  fe«e  Uboribw, 
Urbane,  nulUs  vicle  calunaUi," 

put  one  in  mind  of  Casirair's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 


**  Urbane,  refvm  maxime,  maxlme 
Urbane  vatum."— — — 


The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Gutlirie  the  historian 
naa  from  July  1736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Magazine;  but,  from  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  19tfa  of 
November  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 
partment, and  continued  it  from  that  time  to  the 
debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  Unguage   displayed  in  the    several 


speeche^ate  wdl  known^ttad  mlvenmBy  m^ 
mired.  The  whole  has  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mil  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  prc^> 
per  supplement  to  this  edition.  That  JoIuuob 
was  the  anthor  of  the  debates  during  thai  period 
was  not  genesally  known ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  yeaiB  afterwards,  and  was  avowed 
by  hhnseif  on  thefoUowing  occasion:  Mr.  Wed- 
deri>ume  (now  Lord  Lougnbonwgh, )  *  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Franciis  (the  translator  of  Horace,)  the 
present  writer  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administratioB  be- 
ing mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  obterved,  ''That 
N&.  Pitt's  speedi,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  beat 
he  had  ever  read."  He  added^  «<That  he  had 
employed  eiigfat  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Demoethenes,  and  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebnted  ontor,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  ca^ 
padty;  but  he  1^  met  with  nothing  equal  to 
the  speech  above-mentionefl.''  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  «nd 
applause  of  ail  present.  During  the  ardour  of 
conversation  Johnson  remained  silent  As  soon 
as  the  waraith  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened 
trith  these  Words:  ''That  apMch  I  Wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-street"  The  company  was 
struck  with  astonishment  After  starme  at  eadi 
other  in  silent  amaze.  Dr.  Francis  asked,  "How 
that  speech  could  be  written  by  him  7"  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  I 
never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  btit  once.  Cave  liad  interest  with 
the  door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  him,  gained  adstiittance;  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  taf[ether 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  m  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after 
wards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  th^  now  have  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates."  To  this  <fi8oovery 
Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "TheiL  Sir,  jwi  have 
exceeded  Demosthenes  hhnseif;  for  to  say  that 
you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes, 
would  be  saying  nothing."  The  rest  of  the 
company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
eon  ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  imparliality ; 
observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  elo- 
quence with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
"That  is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson;  "1 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well;  but  I  took 
care  that  the  whig  doi^s  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it"  The  sale  of  Uie  Magazine  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  whicn 
were  continued  by  Johnson  ^1  the  month  of 
March  1742-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

In  1743-4,  Osliome,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray's-lnn,  purchased  the  Eari  of  Ox- 
ford's libraiy,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  projected  a  catalogue  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  that  painful  drudgery.  Ho 
was  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  as 
were  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving  in  order 
to  reprint  and  publish  tlte  whole  in  a  collection 
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GENIUS  OF  DE.  JOHNSON»< 


<et]led  " TkA  Huleiaii  Miaeolkiiy."  The^ate- 
iagae  was  oompleCed:  and  th«  Mjsceliaay,  in 
1749,  WBii  pubuAhed  in  ei^t  qoaito  vokuaea. 
•In  thtf  biUBAeBs  Johnson  was  a  dav-labourer  for 
immediate  subsistence,  not  unlike  Gustavos 
Vasa  Working  in  the  mines  of  Dalecailia.  What 
Wiloox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Stmnd, 
said  to  Johnson,  on  bis  first  arrival  in  town,  was 
liow  almost  confirmed.  He  lent  our  author  five 
•guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  ''How  do  you 
mean  to  earn  yoorlirelihoodin  this  town?"  "Bv 
my  literary  labours,"  Was  the  answer.  Wil- 
oox, staring  at  him,  shook  his  head :  ''By  your 
literary  labours ! — ^You  had  better  buy  a  porter's . 
knot"  Johnson  used  to  tell  this  anecdote  to 
Mr.  NifihoLs ;  but  he  said,  "  Wiloox  was  one  of 
-my  beet  finends,  and  he  meant  welL"  In  fact, 
Johnson,  while  employed  in  Gray's-Inn,  may  be . 
said  to  have  carriea  a  p»itei's  knot  He  paused 
oGcasiotiaUy  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Omome  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tended  to  nothing  but  delav,  and  objected  to  it 
with  «n  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In  the  dispute 
that  of  oottrte  ensued,  Osborne,  with  that  rough- 
ness which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  ar- 
gument by  giving  the  he.  Johnson  seized  a 
lolio  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down.  This 
ttoiy  has  been  related  aslm  instance  of  John- 
son's ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the 
Bpums  ot  the  unworthy  wHh  a  patient  spirit* 

That  the  histoiy  of  an  aittkor  must  be  found 
tu  his  woiks,  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation ; 
and  was  never  more  appaient  than  in  the  pre- 
sent narrative.  Every  era  of  Johnson's  lire  is 
6xed  by  his  writings.  In  1744,  he  published 
the  life  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edi- 
tion <^  Shakspesire.  As  a  prelude  to  that  do- 
sign,  he  pabUsned,  in  1745,  **  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
vervations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Re- 
ttarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edition ;"  to 
which  were  prefixed,  "Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion df  Shakspeare,"  with  a  specimen.  Of  this 
paiftphlet  Waiburton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shake- 
peare,  has  ^en  his  opinion:  "As  to  all  those 
things,  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Essa^  Remarks,  Observations,  kc  on 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on 
JtfocfreM,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edi- 
tion, and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts 
and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  se- 
rious notice."  But  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  not  excited ;  there  v^as  no  friend  to  pnmote 
a  subscription;  and  the  project  died,  to  revive  at 
afntnre  day.  A  new  undertaking,  however, 
was  soon  after  proposed ;  namely,  an  English 
Dictionary  upon  an  enlaised  plan.  Several  of 
the  moet  opulent  bookseUers  had  meditated  a 
work  of  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
adjusted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  connexion,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better  ha- 
bitation than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He  had 
lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about 
the  Strand ;  but  now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  his  arduu**'  imdertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
liis  printer  and  fttend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  house  in  GoQgh«>square,  Fleet-street 


*Mr.  Bonrell  aajR,  "The  simple  truth  1  had  from  John- 
on  hiDiMlf.    *Sir,  h«  wu  impertinent  to  mfl,  and  I  beat 
lim;  but  it  wm  not  in  hu  abopt  it  wai  ui  my  owu  chani- 
(b) 


He  was  told  that  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield  was 
a  friend  to  his  undertaking;  and  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  Th* 
Plan  ^  a  Dictiotusry  of  the  EngUsk  Languagef 
addresaed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer^ 
Earl  of  CheHerfield,  one  of  his  MajeeU^a  prmei- 
pal  Seeretaries  qf  StaU.  Mr.  Whitehead,  after 
wards  Poet  Laureat,  undertook  to  convey  the 
inanusorii)t  to  his  Lordship:  the  consequence 
was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the 
author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters  could 
not  be  brought  together;  the  Nobleman,  cele* 
brated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces  of  polite 
behaviour;  the  Author,  conscious  of  his  own 
merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all  competitioui 
versed  in  schobuBtic  logic,  but  a  stranger  to  the 
arts  of  ptlite  conversation,  uncouth,  vehement^ 
and  vociferous.  The  coalition  was  too  unnatu* 
nd.  Johnson  expected  a  Msecenas^  and  was 
disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistance  ibl* 
loweo.  Visits  were  repeated ;  but  the  reception 
Was  not  cordial.  Johnson  one  day  was  left  a 
full  hour,  waiting  in  an  antichamber,  till  a  gen« 
tleman  should  retire,  and  leave  his  lordship  at 
leisure.  This  was  the  famous  Colley  Cibber. 
Johnson  saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation, 
rushed  out  of  the  hoase.t  What  Lo^  Ches- 
terfield thought  of  his  visiter  may  be  seen,  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  that  Nobleman's  letters  to  his 
son.|  "There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  charac  ■ 
ter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow- 
lecl^  admire,  imd  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
fever  whenever  1  «m  in  his  company.  His  figure 
(without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  die* 
grace  or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  of 
his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon 
the  Graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  dcwn 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink:  and 
mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis-times  and 
mis-places  every  thing.  He  oisputes  with  heat 
indiscriminately,  mindless  of  the  rank,  charac- 
ter, and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  dis  • 
putes.  Absolutel]^  ignorant  of  the  several  gra^ 
dations  of  familiarity  and  respect,  he  is  exu^tly 
the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  in- 
feriors; and  therefore  by  a  necessary  conse- 
<^uence,  is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  love  such  a  man?  No.  The  utmost  I 
can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider  him  a  respectable 
Hottentof  Such  was  the  idea  entertained  by 
lord  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  Colley 
Cibber,  Johnson  never  repeated  his  visits.  In 
his  high  and  decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  "Lord  Chesteifield  is  a  Wit 
amons  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among  Wits." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1747,  Garrick,  in 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of 
Drury-Lane  plavhouse.  For  the  opening  of 
the  tneatre  at  the  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
for  his  friend  the  well-known  prologue,  which, 
to  say  no  more  of  it,  may  at  least  b^  placed  on 
a  level  with  Pope^s  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouse  being  now  under  Garrick's  direction. 


t  Dr.  Jolmaon  denies  the  whole  of  this  atonr.    See  Boa 
weti'a  Life.  vol.  i.  p.  128.    Oct.  odiL  1804.    C. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


Johnson  thought  the  op]>ortunity  fair  to  think  of 
his  tragedy  oflrene,  which  was  his  whole  stock 
on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year  1737. 
That  play  was  accordingly  put  into  rehearsal  in 
January,  1749.  As  a  precursor  to  prepare  the 
way,  and  to  awaken  the  public  attention,  Tke 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
Xomion,  was  published  in  the  same  month.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  February,  1749, 
we  find  that  the  tra^y  of  hrene  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6th,  and 
from  that  time,  without  mterruption^  to  Monday, 
February,  the  80th  being  in  all  thirteen  ni^ts. 
Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  on  any 
stage.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays 
in  our  language,  which  have  lost  tkeir  place 
in  the  theatre,  but  continue  to  please  in  the 
closet  During  the  representation  of  this  piece, 
Johnson  attended  every  night  behind  the  scenes. 
Conceiving  that  his  character  as  an  author  re- 
quired some  ornament  for  his  person,  he  chose 
upon  that  occasion  to  decorate  himself  with  a 
handsome  waistcoat,-  and>a  gold-laced  hat.  The 
late  Mr.  Topham  Beauderc,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  humour,  which  pleases  the  more  for 
seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  this  green-room  finery,  as  related  bv 
the  author  himself ;  "But,"  said  Johnson,  with 
great  gravity,  "  I  soon  laid  aside  my  gold-laced 
hat,  lest  it  should  make  me  proud.*'  The  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to-be  feaj^d,  was  not  vevy  considers^ 
ble^  as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  never 
invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  tlie  present  writer 
was  intimate  with  Garrick,  and  knew  Johnson 
to  be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Litch- 
field fiiend  ?  Garrick's  answer  was  remarkable : 
''When  Johnson  writes  tragedy^  deelamalion 
roars,  and  passion  sleeps:  when  Shakspeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart'* 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the 
efiect  of  a  tedious  monotony:  but  in  uie  life  of 
Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He 
was  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  lit> 
tie  vrith  the  world.  He  followed  no  profession, 
transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known. 
His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  de- 
gree of  lustre  that  promised  a  triumph  over  all  his 
difficulties.  The  Life  of  Sava^  was  admired  as 
a  beautiful  and  instructive  piece  of  biography. 
The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to 
rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  tfie  tra- 
gedy of  Irene,  thoush  uninteresting  on  the  stage, 
was  universally  admired  in  the  doset,  for  Sie 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the 
langua^e^  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
composition.  His  fame  was  widely  difiuscd; 
and  ne  had  made  his  agreement  with  the  book- 
sellers for  his  English  Dictionary  at  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  guuieas ;  a  part  of  which  was  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  tlie  work.  This  was  a  certain 
fund  for  his  support,  without  being  obliged  to 
write  fugitive  pieces  for  t!ic  petty  supplies  of  the 
day.  Accordingly  we  fmd  that,  m  1749,  he  esta- 


blished a  club,  consisting  of  ten  in  number  at 
Horseman's,  in  Ivy-Lane,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening.  This  is  the  first  scene  of  social  life  to 
which  Johnson  can  be  traced  out  of  hie  own 
house.  The  members  of  this  little  society  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Charter-House;)  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant;  Mr.  PtLyne,  a 
bookseller,  in  Patemostei^rowj  Mr.  Samnei 
Dyer,  a  learned  young  man;  Dr.  Wm.  M'Ghie,  a 
Scotch  physician ;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  youn^g^ 
physician  ;  Dr.  fiiathurst,  another  young  physi- 
cian ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This  list  is  given 
by  Sir  John,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  draw  a  spiteful  and  malevolent  cha^ 
racier  of  almost  every  one  of  ^them.  Mr.  Dyer, 
whom  Sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  afiection 
of  a  brother,  meets  with  the  harshest  treatment, 
because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  live  in  peace 
with  mankind,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good  offices, 
was  the  most  essential  pari  of  our  duty.  That  no- 
tion of  moral  goodness  gave  umbrage  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  drew  down  up<m  the  memory  of 
his  friend  the  bitterest  imputations.  Mr.  Dyer, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  discussion  of  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  critical  subjects;  in  those  oonflicta, 
exercising  his  talents,  and,  ajcconhng  to  his  cus- 
tom, always  contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst  was  the  .person  on  whom  Johnson  fixed 
his  affeetion.  He  hardly  ever  spoke  of  him 
vrithout  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  from  him,  who 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service  Frank,*  the  bbck  servant,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  maater,  he  valued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  instituting  tiie  dub  in 
Ivy-Lane,  Johnson  had  projected  me  RamhUr, 
The  title  was  most  probably  sugfjfested  by  the 
Wanderer;  a  poem  which  he  mentions  with  the 
wannest  praise,  in  the  Life  of  Savage.  With 
the  same  spirit  >of  independence  with  which  he 
wished  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  write. 
He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends; 
he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirel^r  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, which  he  implored  in  a  solemn  form  ot 
prayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Havin|(  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  worii 
that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be 
obtained  **  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases." 

Having  invoked  the  special  protection  of  Hea- 
ven, and  by  that  act  of  piet^  fortified  his  mind, 
he  began  the  great  work  ot  the  Rambler.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  20th,  1750 ;  and  fi:om  that  time  was  continued 
reguhirly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  when  it  finally  cKosed,  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  1752.  As  it  began  with 
inotives  of  piety,  so  it  appean  that  the  same  reli- 
gious-spirit glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the 
last  His  conclusion  is :  "  The  Essays  prdfess- 
edly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  confonna- 
blc  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any 


*  Sm  Gent  Maf .  red.  Izzi.  p.  190. 
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■ooommodlition  to  tlto  licentiousness  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on 
this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no 
man  shall  diminish  or  augment  i  shall  never 
snvy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
m  any  otlier  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  .virtue,  and 
oonfidence  to  truth."  The  whole  number  of  Es- 
says amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight  Ad- 
dison's, in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number, 
but  not  half  in  point  of  quantity:  Addison  was 
not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  da^s ;  he  could 
watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  ^emu8,.and  send 
his  paper  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste  was 
satisfied.  Johnson's  case  was  very  dlflerent 
He  wrote  singly  and  alone.  In  the  'whole  pro- 
gress of  the  work  he  did  not  receive  more  tnan 
ten  essays.  This  was  a  scantjr  contribution. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situa- 
tion. "He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose 
on.  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an 
attention-  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an 
imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted 
with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease: 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  change  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
fiise  his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suflSsr 
indgment  to  examine  or  reduce.*'  Of  this  excel- 
lent production,  the  number  sold  on  each  day 
did  not  amount  to  five  hundred :  of  course  the 
bookseller,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas  a 
week,  did  not  carry  on  a  successful  trade.  His 
generoflity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  happily,  when  the  coUection^  ap- 
peared in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  John- 
son lived  to  see  his  labours  flourish  in  a  tenth 
edition.  His  posterity],  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in 
his  lifetime. 

In  the  beginningof  1750,  soon  after  the  Ram- 
bler was  set  on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced  by  the 
arts  of  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assistance, 
during  a  temjsorary  delusion,  to  a  ftaud^  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.*  One 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had '  been  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Milton.  His  reason  was,  because  the 
^yer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia, was,  as  he  supposed-^  maliciously  inserted 
by  the  great  poet  m  an  edition  of  tne  Eikon 
IkMilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  impiety 
•n  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king.  Fired 
with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  the  profits 
of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  eotlected  from 
several  Latin  poets,  such  as  Masenius  the  Je- 
suit, Staohorstius  a  Dutch  divine,  Beza,  and 
ethers,  au  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of 
resembiance  to  aiflerent  places  in  the  Paradifre 
Lost;  and  these  he  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazme,  with  occasional 
interpc^tions  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eagerness ;  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  inferior 
modern  writers.  The  fraud  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Lauder  collected  the  whole  into  a  volume, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  ^  An  Essay 


*It  haa  sinca  been  paralleled,  In  the  caio  of  the  Shaka- 
paars  JfSa.  by  a  yst  mora  vile  inpoator. 


on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost ;  dedicated  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While  the 
.book  was  in  the  press,  the  proof-shct^ts  were 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  man  in  that  Society  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed 
to  make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was  believed, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  wav  to  Johnson ; 
who  is  represented  by  t'ir  John  llawkins,  not 
indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but  throu^ 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  dcrlightingin  the 
detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's  reputation 
would  suflier  by  the  discover}'.  JMore  malice  to 
a  deceased  friend  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Hawkins  adds,  "  tJiat  he  wished  well  to  the  ar- 
gument must  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitably  was  written  by  him,"  The  preface, 
it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Johnson,  and 
for  that  reason  is  inserted  in  tins  edition.  But 
if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no 
longer  than  while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth. 
Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  pre- 
face. "  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  the  ar- 
dour of  criticism .  has  natiuuUy  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself  or  more  worthy  of 
rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construo 
tion  of  his  work^  a  view  of  the  fabrio- gradually 
rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginning,  till  its 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  itf  turrets 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
tbrouf  h  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simptioity  of  the 
first  plan-;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its 
foimder  dug  them  from  the  qiuirries-  of  nature^ 
or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his 
own*"  These  were  the  motives  that  induced 
Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface :  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scho- 
lar? What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well  em- 
ployed in  an  inquinr  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
and  instructive?  If  Lauder's  facts  were  really 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  smalf- 
est  tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation ?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
vindicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  Against  an 
injudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  bo  his 
eaitor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Ano- 
ther writer,  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Lifb 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  calumny.  He  says,  "  It  can  hardlv 
be  doubted,  but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Mit 
ton's- politics  was  the  cause  of  that  alacrity  with 
which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  at- 
tack on  our  ^eat  epic  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  essist  in  that  transaction.'*  These  words 
would  seem  to  describe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  an  express  declara- 
tion, that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
posture. Dr.  Towers  adds,  "It  seems  to  have 
been  by  way  of  making  some  comprnsation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  he  had  in 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Garriok,  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  1750,  on  the'pcrformance  of  the  iClasque 
of  CoDuis^  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand . 
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daughter.'*  Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  preja- 
dice;  but,  aa  Shakspeare  has  it,  "he  begets  a 
temperance,  to  give  it  smoothness."  He  is, 
therefore,  entitle  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  malignant  ar- 
tifices practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript 
to  Johnson's  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  relieving  the  grand-daughter  of  tne  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  good. 
That  alacrity  showecT  itself  again  in  the  letter 
printed  in  ue  European  Magazine,  Januair, 
1785,  and  there  said  to  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  4tn  April,  1750,  by 
which  the  public  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illns- 
tnous  dead,  united  withths  pleasure  of  doing 
|;ood  to  the  hying.  The  letter  adds,  "to  assist 
mduistrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distress, 
and  debihtated  b^  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  of  happiness  and  honour.  Who^ 
ever,  therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  readhig  the  works  of  our  incompara-. 
Die  Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  reiuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and  ele- 
gant entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their' own  virtue,  the 
increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the  conscious* 
ness  of  doing  gooo,  should  appear  at  Drary* 
Lane  Theatre,  t^-morrow^  Apnl  6,  when  Comus 
will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Eliza« 
beth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the  author,  and 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  his  family.  AVito 
dene,  there  vpiU  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  oo- 
casiott,  written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick."  The  man  who  had 
thus  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  grand-daughter, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal 
maUce  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the 
malevolence  of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impostures 
•f  Archibald  Bower,  were  fully  detectea  by  the 
labours,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Du. 
Douglas,  the  late  Lord  Bi^op  of  Salisbury. 

— — "  Dinun  qui  contudic  Hydraa, 
Notaque  fttali  porteuta  labore  bube^t.** 

Bat  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Milton  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Imposi- 
tions on  the  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Eaton  Constantine,  Salop,"  was  not 
pubhshed  till  the  year  1-751.  In  that  work,  p^ 
77,  Dr.  Douglas  says,  *4t  is  to  be  hoped,  na]^, 
it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  vni- 
ter,  whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  prefiice 
and  postscript,  win  no  longer  allow  a  man  to 
jdume  himself  toUh  his  feathers,  who  appears  so 
litde  to  have  deserved  his  assistance,  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  o^  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world."  We 
have  here  a  contemporary  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout  the  wholte  of 
that  vtle  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  ?  John- 
son, whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth,  convinced  Lauder,  that  it  would 
be  more  for  his  interest  to  make  a  full  confession 


of  his  guilt,  than  to>  stand  forth,  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  he ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strangest  terms,  a  recantation,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass^.which  Lauder 
signed,  and  pubhshed  in  the  year  1751.  That 
piece  ynW  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
norrence  with  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to 
his  illustrious  friend  was  tmwearied,  shovred 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  **  Renmrks  on  John-, 
son's  Life  of  Milton,"  in  which  the  a&ir  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  vrith  virulence,  and  a  po- 
efico/  scale  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1758,  (when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collection) 
was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage  with  at- 
tention, and  instantly  wrote  on  tne  margin :  "  In 
the  business  of  Lauoer  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  • 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent.. 
Of  the  poetical  scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I 
am  not  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I 
had  quitted  that  work;  f6r  I  not  only  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it"  As  a  critic- 
and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  willing  to  recetvo 
what  numbers,  at  the  time,  believed  to  be  true- 
information:  when  he  found  that  the  whc^e 
was  a  forgery,  he  renounced  all  connexion  with, 
the  author. 

In  March  1753,  he  ftlt  a  severe  stroke  of  a£> 
fltction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  last  Bom- 
ber of  the  Rambler*  aa  already  mentioned,  waa. 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.  The  lass  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admira-. 
ble- periodical  essays.  It  appears  tiiat  she  died 
on  tne  28th  of*  March :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  ia. 
called  her  Dying  Dajr.  She  was  buried  at 
Bromley,  under  the  cars  of  Dr.  Hawkeswortb. 
Johnson  plaeed  a  Latin  inscription  on  hertomb, 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  beauty.  With  the 
singularity  of  his  prayers  for  his  deceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  d«ys,  the  worldi 
is  sufficiently  acquainted.  On  E^ter-day,  SSd. 
April,  1764,  his  memorandum  says :  **  Thou^t, 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty ;  with  my  eyes  fuU. 
Went  to  chursh.  After  sermon  I  recommended. 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  fiLther, 
mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I 
did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lavefuli 
for  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  the 
day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  com- 
mends, as  far  aa  may  be  lavrful,  her  soul  to  Gkid, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  most  braaeficial  ta. 
her  in  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  he  ner- 
severed  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  A&; 
:  Strahan,  the  editor  of  the  Fnyen  and  Medita-. 
tions,  observes,  '^That  Johnson,  on  some  ooca- 
,  sions,  prays  that  the  Almififaty  may  hone  had  mercf 
*  on  his  wife  and  Mr.  Thrue ;  evidently  sappoemg 
thehr  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  tb»> 
; Divine  Mind;  and  by  consequence,  proyin&. 
that  he  had  no  beUef  ip  a  state  of  purgatory,  a^' 
no  reason  for  pra^g  for  the  dead  that  cQuId  im«. 
peach  the  sincenty  of  his  profession  as  a  Pro-- 
testant."  Mr.  Strahan  adds,  «  That,  in  praying 
for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson 
conformed  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained* 
by  many  leamed  membara  of  the  Established 
Church,  though  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admita-it, 
If  where  the  tree  falleth.  Mere  it  shall  be  ;  if  our 
Btate^  at  the  daie  of  life,i»  to  be  the  measora  of. 
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<iiir  final  sentenee^  then  pmy era  for  the  deftd,  be- 
in^  Tisibiy  fniitleasi  can  be  regarded  onlr  as  the 
Yam  obUtiona  of  auperatition.  But  of  all  super- 
stitiona  thia,  perhaDe,  is  one  of  the  least  iwamia* 
ble,  and  most  incident  to  a  good  mind.  If  our 
sensations  of  kindness  be  intense,  those^  whom 
we  have  revered  and  loved,  deathcannot  wholly 
■eclnde  from  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  the  rea* 
son  just  mentioned,  such  evidences  of  our  sur- 
viving afiection  may  be  thought  ill-judged :  but 
surely  they  are  generous,  andsome  natural  ten- 
derness is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus 
originates  in  piety  and  benevolence."  These 
sentences,  extracted  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan's 
pre£u;e,  if  they  are  not  a  full  justification,  are, 
at  least,  a  beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on 
the  subject  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,* 
what  he  thought  of  purjjiatory  as  believed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics 7  His  answer  waa,  "It  is  a 
tery  harmlesa  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion, 
Ihat  the  generihty  of  mankind  are  neither  so  ob- 
stinately wickfjd  as  to  deserve  everlasting  pUr 
aishment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  beinff  iSmit- 
|ed  into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  Ood  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  a 
middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  cer- 
tain degrees  of  suflerin^.  Vou  see  there  is  no- 
thing unreasonable  in  this ;  and  if  it  be  once  es- 
tablished that  there  are  soob  in  poigatory,  it  is 
as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  oar  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life."  This  was 
0r.  Johnson's  gness  mto  futurity ;  and  to  guess 
la  the  utmost  that  man  oan  do.  *<  Shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it** 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
by  her  first  husband.  She  had  oontracted  a 
Ihendship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Willianis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ziachary  Williams,  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence in  South  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more 
than  thirty  yean  of  a  long  life  to  the  stud  v  of  the 
fengitude,  and  was  thou^t  to  have  made  great 
advances  towards  that  important  discovery. 
His  letten  to  Lord  Halifax,,  and  the  Lords  of 
tho  Admiralty,  partly  corrected  and  partly  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  still  extant  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Niohob.t  We  there  find  Dr.  Williams, 
«i  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  statiiig,  tlwt 
he  had  prepared  an  instrument,  which  might  be 
called  an  epitome  cr  miniature  of  the  terraoue- 
ous  globe,  showing,  with  the  asststanceof  taoles 
constructed  bv  himself,  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  neecfle,  and  ascertaining  the  longitude 
for  the  safety  of  navigation^  It  appMira  that 
this  scheme  ha4  k^^n  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton; but  that  great  philosopher  excusing  himself 
on  account  of^s  advanced  age,  afl  applications 
were  uselesa  tUI  1751,  when  us  subwct  was  re- 
loTed.  by  order  of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dts  Bradley, 
the  c«ebrated  professor  of  astrooomy.^  His  re- 
port was  unfavourable^  though  it  allows  that  a 
comaderable  progress  had  been  made.  Dr. 
WiUiama,  after  an  his  labour  and  expense,  died 
In  a  short  time  after,  a  melancholy  instance  of 
wnrewaided  merit  His  daitthter  possessed  un- 
common  talents,  and,  though  bUnd,  bad  an  ala- 
crity of  mind  that  made  her  conversation  agree- 
able, and  even  desirable.    To  relieve  and  ap- 


•  lift  of  JohMon,T«L  i.  p.  as&  4to  adIdMk 

c9es  Qmknuk*t  Wnnthm  ftr  Nor^  ud  Dae.  17i9^ 

|Sm  OfflllssiHi^iMHiaiM  for  1W^  biota. 


pease  melancholy  reflections,  Johnson  took  her 
home  to  his  house  in  Gough^square.  In  1755, 
Qarrickgave  her  a  benefit- pbiy,  which  produced 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  1 766,  she  published, 
by  subscription,  a  quarto  vi^lume  of  Miscella- 
mes,  and  increased  her  little  stock  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  That  fund,  with  Johnson's  pro- 
tection, supported  her  through  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

During  the  two  Jfn  in  which  the  Rambler 
was  carried  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  slow 
degrees.  In  May  1752,  having  composed  a 
pmyer  preparatory  to  his  return  Trom  tears  and 
sorrow  to  the  duties  of  life,  he  resumed  his  grand 
design,  and  went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  now- 
ever»  occasional  assistance  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer,  which  began 
soon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  essays  in  that  -collection 
were  from  the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  Dictionarv 
was  completed  towards  the  end  of  1754 ;  an<^ 
Cave  being  tlien  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification 
to  tl»s  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  lan- 
guage, that  his  old  fnend  did  notUve  to  see  the 
triumoh  of  his  labours.  In  May  1755,  that 
great  work  was  published.  JohniBon  was  do- 
sirons  that  it  should  come  from  one  who  had  ob- 
tained academical  honours ;  and  lor  that  pur 
pose  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Wharton,  ob  - 
tained  for  him,  in  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  diploma  fbr  a  master's  degree  from  ths 
University  of  Qxfbrd.  Ganick,  on  the  publi- 
cation ot  the  Dictionary^  wrote  the  following 


*<  Tdk  of  vrar  wMi  t  Britan^  hell  boldly  advance, 
Tlwt  one  English  aoldier  can  beat  ten  ofFrancet 
Wonld  we  alter  the  boaat,  Arom  the  sword  to  the  pea, 
Ovodds  an  atill  greater,  still  greater  our  men. 
In  the  deep  nines  of  science^  though  Frenchnien  may 

toU,  [Boyht 

Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  l^aoke»  Newton,  or 
Let  thesB  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  powers. 
Their  versemen  and  proaemen»  then  nwteh  them  vilh 

ours. 
First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight 
Have  p«it  tlMir  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight. 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  cope  t 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope. 
And  Johnson  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Has  heat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  n 


It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  mention,  that  Portj 
was  the  number  of  the  French  academy,  at  the 
time  when  their  Dictionary  was  published  to  set* 
tlo  their  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  preceding  this  grand 
publication,  the  late  Eari  of  Chest^eld  nve 
two  essays  in  the  periodical  paper  caUed  The 
Worid,  dated  November  28^  and  December  5, 
1754,  to  prepara  the  public  Ibr  so  important  a 
work.  The  original  plan,  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  m  the  year  1747,  is  there  mentioned  in 
terms  or  the  highest  praise ;  and  this  was  under* 
stood,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  soli- 
citing a  dedication  of  the  Dictionary  to  himself. 
;  Jc^son  treated  this  civility  with  disdain.  He 
said  to  Qarrick  and  others,  ''I  have  sailed  a 
long  and  painful  voyage  round  the  worid  of  the 
Enffliah  language,  and  does  he  now  send  out  two 
cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour  ?**  He  had 
said,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  that 
"havinff  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  I  wiU  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  mean* 
QMS  of  dediMtion.'*    Suchanuuvvhieiihehid 
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finished  his  Dictionaiy,  **  not,"  as  he  says  hinif 
Belf,  "  in  the  Bofi  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  tf  academic  bowers,  but  amidst 
kioonvenience  anc  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow,  and  without  tlie  patronage  of  the 
Great,'*  was  not  likely  to  be  caupht  by  the  luxe 
IhroMm  out  by  Lord  Cheslerfield.  He  had  in, 
vain  sought  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman; 
and  his  prid^,  exasperated  by  disappointment,, 
drew  from  him  the  tbllowing  latter,  dated  in  the 
month  o£  February,  1755. 


**  To  the  Righi  Hon.  the  Ewri  qf  CassTBRriELD. 
'*«Mt  Lord, 

*''I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprie^. 
UiTi  of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  wnich 
my  Dictionary  is  recommendcMl  to  the  public, 
were  written  by  your  Lordship.  To  be  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little 
accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  1  know 
not  well  how  to  receive,,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of 
your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish, 
ihat  I  might  boast  myself  U  vainqueur  du  vom- 
queur  de  U  terre  ;  that  I  might  obtain  that  repard 
ror  which  I  saw  the  world  contending,  oat  I 
Ibund  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to 
oondnue  it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 
of  pleasmg,  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scho- 
lar can  possess,  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  ne- 
glected, be  it  ever  so  little. 

"Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  \n  your  outward  room,  or  was  re^ 
pulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have 
been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficuldes  of 
which  it  is  useless  to-complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
BOt  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"The  Sheoherd  in  Virgil  g[rew  acquainted 
with  Love,  ana  found  liim  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which 
ou  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
lad  it  been  early,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifierent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart 
it ;  tiU  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  ob- 
ligations where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or 
to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider 
me  as  owing  tliat  to  a  patron,  which  Providence 
has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"Having  carried  on  my  woik  thus  far  with 
BO  little  obligation  to  any  ihvourer  of  learning,  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  con- 
clude it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  ex- 
ultation, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  humble, 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

Sauuel  Johmson." 


AN  ESSAY  OITTHE  LIFE  ANI> 
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It  is  said,  upon  good  authorityv  ^t  Jofanaoii- 
once  received  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  th^ 
secret  had  never  transpired.  It  was  mean  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  meaner  to  give  it  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, that  for  Johnson's  ferocity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  his  linancea; 
and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  brought  to  a  conclu-. 
sion,  that  money  was  now  to  flow  in  upon  him. 
The  reverse  was  the  case.  For  his  subsistence, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  had  received 
at  difierent  times  the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and 
when  his  receipts  were  produced  to  him  at  a  ta- 
vern dinner,  given  by  the  booksellers,  it  appeared 
that  he  bad  been  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards more  than  his  due.  The  auXhor  of  a 
book,  called  Lexivhanea*  written  by  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and  purser  of  a  man 
of  war,  endeavoured  to  blast  his  laurels,  but  in 
vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Johnson  ne- 
ver replied.  "  Abuse,''  he  said,  "  is  often  of 
aervice :  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an 
author  as  silence;  his  name,  like  a  shuttlecock^ 
jnust  be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground."  Lexiphanes  professed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  pleasant  manner  of  Lucian ;  but 
humour  was  not  the  taientof  the  writer  of  Lexir 
phanes.  As  Dryden  says,  "He  had  too  much 
aorse-play  in  his  raillery." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1754,  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnr 
SOB.  The  cause  of  his  first  visit  is  related  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi  nearly  in  the  following  manner: 
"Mr.  Muiphy  bemg  engaged  in  a  periodical 
paper,  the  Qray's-Inn  Jounud,  was  at  a  fiiend's 
house  in  the  counti^r,  and  not  being  disposed  to  . 
iose  pleasure  for  business,  wished  to  content  hi« 
bookseller  by  some  unstudied  ess^.  He  there- 
fore took  up  a  Foench  Journal  JLiiUrmrt,  and 
transkitin^  something  he  liked,  sent  it  away  to 
■town.  Time,  however  discovered  thai  he  trans- 
Uted  from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  English  without,  acknowr 
lodgment  Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  right  to  knake  his  excuses  to  Dr.  Jonik- 
son.  He  went  next  day,  and  found  him  covered 
with  soot,  Uke  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  a  little 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  A1- 
-chymist,  makmg  eUher,  This  being  told  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  company,  ^  Come,  come,'  said  Dc 
Johnson,  *the  story  is  black  enough ;  but  it  was 
a  happv  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my  house."* 
Afler  this  nrst  visit,  me  author  of  this  narrative 
by  degrees  grew  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first  striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from 
him,  was  in  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous  works.  Mc 
Garrick  asked  him,  "If  he  had  seen  them^' 
"Yes,  I  have  seen  them."  "What  do  you 
think  of  them?"  "  Think  of  them!"  He  made 
a  long  pause,  and  then  replied:  "Think  of 
them !  A  scoundrel  and  a  coward  I  A  scoun- 
drel, who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  gun  against 
Cluistianity  ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  afraid  of 
iiearing  the  report  of  his  own  gun ;  but  left  halP* 
a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
tn^er  after  his  death."  His  mind,  at  this  time 
strained  and  over-laboured  by  constant  exertion. 


*  Thw  work  wu  not  published  untO  the  year  1767* 
when  Dr.  Johnaon'i  DicUoqary  wxa.fuUy  —'nhtiffbftd  ia^ 
repuU^ou.    C.  ' 
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called  Jor  aii  interval  of  repose  and  indolence. 
But  indolence  was  the  time  of  dan^rer ;  it  was 
then  that  his  spirits,  not  employed  abroad,  turn- 
ed with  inward  hostility  against  himself.    His 
rellections  on  his  own  Ufe  ajid  conduct  were  al- 
ways severe ;  and,  wishing  to  be  immaculate, 
he  destroyed  his  own  peace   by  unnccessaxy 
scruples.    He  tells  u^  that  when  he  surveyed 
liis  past  life,  he  discovered  notliing  but  a  barren 
waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and 
disturbances  of  mind,  very   near  to  madness. 
[lis  life,  he  says,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed ;  and  his  reigning  sin 
was  a  general  sluggishness,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and  in  part  of  his  life,  almost 
compelled,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weari- 
ness of  mind.    This  was  liis  constitutional  ma^ 
lady;  derived,  perhaps,  from  his  father,  who 
was,  at  times,  overcast  witli  a  gloom  that  bor- 
dered on  insanity.    When  to  this  it  is  added, 
tliat  Jolmson,  about  the  a^e  of  twenty,  drew  up 
a  description  of  his  infirmities,  for  Dr.  Swinfen, 
at  that  time  an  eminent  physician  in  Stakbrd- 
shirc ;  and  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  im- 
porting, that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  future 
privation  of  reason ;  who  can  wonder  that  he 
was  troubled  with  melancholy  and  dejection  of 
spirit?    An  apprehension  of  the  worst  calamity 
that  caa  befall  human  nature  hung  over  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  Jife,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant 
suspended  over  his  ^uest    In  his  sixtieth  year 
he  had  a  mind  to  wnte  the  history  of  his  melan- 
choly ;  but  he  desisted,  not  knowing,  whether 
it  would  not  too  moch  disturb  him.    In  a  Lalin 
Poem,  however,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  as  a 
title,  FNCOI  ZEATTON,  he  has  left  a  picture  of 
himself,  drawn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm 
a  hand,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Ho- 
garth or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    The  learned 
reader  will  find  the  original  Poem  in  this  vo- 
hune,  andit  is  hoped  that  a  translation,  or  rather 
imitation,  of  so  curious  a  piece  will  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

(after   revising  and  enlarging    the  ENGLISH 
LEXICON   OR  DICTIONARY.) 

When  Scali^rer,  whole  years  of  labour  past, 
Rpfaeld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  last. 
And  weary  of  his  task,  with  wond'ringevM, 
Saw  from  words  piled  od  words  a  fal    '  '  ' 
He  cursed  the  industry,  inertly  stroi 


Saw  from  words  piled  on  words  a  fabric  rise. 
He  cursed  the  industry,  inertly  stronj;, 
Id  crccpinj^  toil  that  could  persist  so  U>ngf 
And  if,  enraged  ho  cried.  Heaven  meant  to  shed 
hs  keenest  vengeance  t>n  the  guilty  head, 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  domn'd  would  know, 
Doom'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endless  wo.* 

Yea,  you  had  cane,  great  Oenios,  to  repent ; 
"  You  lost  good  days  that  might  be  bettor  spent ;" 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  ling'ring  pain. 
And  view  your  learnnd  labours  with  disdain. 
To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  mind, 
The  flame  of  genius,  and  the  taste  refined 
IVas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aluft  to  soar, 
And  amidst  rolling  worlds  the  Great  First  Cause  ex- 
plore; 
To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time, 
And  live  in  every  tige  and  everj-  cUme , 
Record  the  Chiefs,  who  propt  their  Country's  caose ; 
Who  founded  Empires,  and  establisheii  Laws ; 


To  learn  wh«te*cr  the  Sage,  with  virtuo  ftvnglit, 

Wliate'crthe  Muse  of  uioriil  wisdom  taught. 
These  were  your  quarry  ;  tlir»o  to  jou  were  known 
And  the  world'.s  ample  volume  was  your  owu. 

^  Yet  worn'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wits,  beware, 

Nor  with  immortal  Sculigor  comjmre. 
For  me,  ihoug-h  his  oxjunpln  strike  my  view 
Oh !  not  for  nip  his  rnot«trp«  to  pursue. 
Whether  first  Nature,  un propitious,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould  ; 
Or  tlic  slow  currcut.  loitering  at  my  heart. 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  faney  can  irapnrt ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  from  me  no  numbers  flow 
No  visions  w»rm  me,  and  no  raptureu  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scaliger's,  superior  still, 
No  grief  could  conquer,  no  misfortunes  chill. 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  nntivo  skies 
He  seemM  to  quit,  *Iwbs  btit  again  to  rise ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  source  otdvy, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  tii'  ethereal  way. 
The  love  of  Fame  his  generous  bosom  fired  ; 
Each  Science  huii'd  him,  and  each  Muse  inspired. 
For  him  the  Sons  of  Leamingtrlmm'd  the  bays, 
And  N«tion»grew  harmonious  in  ^ia  praise. 

My  task  perform'd,  and  all  my  labours  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  hns  F'ortuiio  now  in  store  ? 
The  Ibtless  will  succeeds,  thdt  worst  disease, 
The  rack -of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  «n  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
1  seek  at  midnight  clubs  the  social  band. 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noise  coospirea, 
Where  Comus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspiru^ 
Delight  no  more :  I  seek  my  lonely  bed, 
And  cull  on  Sleep  to  soothe  uiy  laniruid  head. 
Btft  Sleep  from  these  sad  lids  flies  far  away  ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  :tln  eoming  day. 
Exhausted,  tired,  I  throw  my  eyes  (uwud. 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground ; 
And  soon,  vain  hope !  I  form  a  grand  design ; 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  powers  decline 
If  Science  open  not  her  richest  vein. 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  is  vain. 
A  form  to  rugged  stone  when  Phidias  gives. 
Beneath  his  touch  a  now  creation  lives. 
Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genius  dies ; 
With  nature,  then,  no  breathing  statue  vies. 

Wliatc'er  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confiuod 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  pcnurj-  of  mind. 
I  boast  no  knowledge  glean'd  with  toil  and  strife. 
That  bright  reward  of  a  woU-aeted  life. 
I  view  myself,  while  Reason's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night, 
While  pajisions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain, 
And  vatn  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  con 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  ?  Must  I  in  slow  declino 
To  mute  inglorious  ease  old  age  resign  ? 
Or,  bold  Ambition  kindling  in  my  breast, 
Attempt  some  arduous  task  ?  Or',  were  it  beat, 
Brooding  o'er  Lexicons  to  paas  the 'day, 
And  in<that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  ? 


•  See  Scaliger's  Epigram  on  this  subject,  commnni- 
ealed  without  doubt  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Gent  Mag.  1748, 
^8. 


Such  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnaon  8«t 
to  himself.  He  gives  the  prominent  features 
of  his  character;  his  lassitude,  his  morbid  me- 
lancholy, his  love  of  fame,  his  dejection,  his  ta- 
vern parties,  and  his  wandeiinj^  reveries,  VaoMi 
mala  iomnia  mentis,  about  which  so  much  hat 
been  written ;  all  are  painted  in  miniature,  bat 
in  vivid  colours,  by  bis  own  hand.  His  idea  of 
writing  more  dictionaries  was  not  merely  said 
in  verse.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a 
Commercial  Dictionary,  and,  as  appears  by  the 
receipts  in  his  possession^  was  paid  his  price  for 
several  sheets ;  but  he  soon  relinquishea  the  on 
dertaking.    It  is  probable  that  he  fonod  1 ' 
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tMt  sufficiently  fctsed  ih'ihA  branch  of  know^ 
ledge. 

He  wu  ^^!^  rodnced  to  the  enedient  of 
short  compositions  for  the  'evpply  of  the  day. 
The  miter  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  bini 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand-writing,  which 
shows  the  distress  and  metanchoAy  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  Rambler,  and 
finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
letter  is  direcited  to  Mr.  Richardson  (the  author 
of  Clarissa,)  and  lis  as  follows : 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  eni^eat  yoOr  assistaneek  I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  ibr  five  pounds  eigh- 
teen shillings.  Mr.  Slrahan^  frem  whom  I  sh<mld 
ibave  received  the  neccemai^  help  in  this  case,  is 
not  at  home ;  and  I  am  sfnad  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  ss  to  send  me 
<his  sum,  I  will  very  grateftUy  repay  yon,  and 
add  it  to  all  former  obugations. 


<Iam,Sir, 

"Y< 


bur  most  obedienl^ 
*'  and  most  humUe  servant, 

**SAICUn.  JOKNSON.^ 

•eoafh^Sqiiue,  ll  Mareb.*' 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
landom  jn  these  words :  '*  March  K,  1756, 
Sent  sa  guineas.  Witness,  Wm.  Richardson.*' 
For  the  £»noar  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be 
legreCted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  mors  liberal  en- 
try. To  Ins  friend  in  distress  he  sentei^hl  shil- 
lings mora  than  was  wanted.  Had  an  mddent 
of  this  k^  occmred  in  one  of  his  Romances, 
Richardson  would  have  known  how  to  grace 
his  hero ;  but  in  fiolilious  scenes,  generosity  costs 
the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several 
papen  to  a  periodical  Miscellany,  called  **  The 
Visitor,'*  from  motives  which  are  hi^ily  ho- 
nourable Id  bin,  a  compassionate  ragai3  for  the 
late  Mr.  Chiisuipher  Smart.  The  (Siticism  on 
Pope's  Epitsphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  aftor  be  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  Newbeny,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  mat  industry.  This  employ- 
ment engrossed  but  litde  or  Johnson's  time 
He  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  took  no  exer- 
cise, rose  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authon  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  gave  re- 
sponses in  the  diair  of  criticism.  He  listened 
to  Uie  complaints,  the  schemes,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writera,  **  who." 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascbam,  "  lived, 
men  Imeto  noe  hmo,  mid  diedobscutej  mm  marked 
9Ud  toA^n."  He  believed  that  he  could  give  a 
better  history  of  Grub-street  than  any  man  liv- 
ing. His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
visiton  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 
was  his  favourite  oeverage :  and,  when  the  late 
Jonas  Hanway  pronounced  his  anathema  a^nst 
the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his  ha^ 
bitual  practice,  declaring  himself"  in  that  article 
a  hardened  sinner,  who  had  for  yean  diluted  his 
meals  with  the  infusion  of  that  fascinating  plant ; 
whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool :  who  with 
tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comed the  noniin^'* 


The  proposal  for  a  new  eAdon  of  SbukspeVis 
which  hod  fbrmeriv  miscarried^  was  resumed  ui 
the  year  1756.  The  booksellera  readily  agMd 
to  his  terras ;  and  subscription-tickets  were  is* 
sued  out  For  undertaking  this  workj  monev, 
he  confessed  Was  the  inciting  motive.  His  fricwos 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  his  interest ;  and, 
in  the  meatt  time,  he  engaged  in  a  newperierii- 
cal  production  called  "The  Idler."  The  fiiet 
number  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1758; 
and  the  Isjft,  April  5, 1760.  The  profits  of  this 
work,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  new  editioo 
of  Shakspeare,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
supported  himself  for  four  or  five  year^  In 
1759  wasjpubUshed  **  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys 
sinia."  His  translation  of  liobo's  voyage  to 
Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  coun- 
try for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  RmbUu  Chrislm, 
the  General  of  SnUan  Seguedj  mentioned  in  that 
work,  most  probably  suggested  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  to  set  out  on  a  joup- 
ney  to  Lildifield,  in  order  to4)ay  the  hwt  offices 
of  filial  piety  to  his  mother.  Who,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  was  then  near  her  dissolution ;  but  mo- 
ney Was  necessaty.    Mr.  Johnston,  a  booksel 


ler,  who  has  long  since  ief^  off  business,  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  this 
supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litchfield ;  but  did 


not  arrive  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  parent 
whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the  funeral, 
n^ich,  as  appean  among  Ms  memorandums, 
was  on  the  S3d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench 
his  expenses.    He  eave  up  his  house  in  Gough 

§ttare.  Mrs.  Wuliams  Went  into  lodgings, 
e  retired  to  Gray's-Inn,  snd  soon  removeoto 
chamben  in  the  Inner-Temple-lawx  where  be 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  tne  pride  ot 
literature.  Jdagni  tUd  nomMa  mnbrm,  Mr. 
Fitzheri)ert  (the  father  of  Lord  St^  Helens,  the 
present  minister  at  Madrid,)  a  man  distin- 
guished through  life  for  his  lieneVDieooe  and 
other  amiable  cpialities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
chamben  to  send  a  letter  bto  the  City ;  but,  to 
his  ^eat  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by  pro- 
fession without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  also 
among  tlrose  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  eloomjr  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his  house,  Boeco- 
vich,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Rome,  and,  after 
publishing  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  alF'ellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  conversation  at  firet  was  mostly 
in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  vened 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  admirer  ot 
Boileau  and  La  Bruyere,  did  not  underetand  its 
pronunciation,  nor  could  he  speak  it  himself 
Mrith  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  ready 
cuirent  flow  of  that  flimsv  phraseology  with 
which  a  priest  may  travel  tnroush  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what  he  called 
colloquial  barbarisms.  It  was  his  pride  to  speak 
his  best  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 
with  as  much  fiicility  as  if  it  was  hb  native 
tongue.  One  sentence  his  writer  well  remem- 
bers.   Observing  that  Fontenelle  at  first  op> 
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poM»d  tfie  Newtonian  philoflophy,  and  embraced 
It  afterwaids,  his  words  were:  FonteneUus,  ni 
fdler  in  extrtm  seneetuii,  firit  transfuga  ad 
easin  Jfewtoniana. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  which  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle  with  difficulties.  Halcyon  days  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  May  1762, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  signified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of 
Bate  was  minister.  Lord  Longhborongh,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business, 
had  authori^  to  mention  it  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson ;  but,  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not 
know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  desired  the  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  po 
much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact^  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  studied 
approaches  the  message  was  disclosed.  Johnson 
made  a  long  pause  :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended  ?  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
end  bis  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  **That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition."  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavem. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scmplcs.  On 
the  following  day  Lord  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  conversation 
that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer  by  Dr.  Johnson.'  He  expressed  his 
sense  of  his  Majealy's  bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his 
pen  in  faction.  "No,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Bute, 
**  it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  m  faction,  nor  witli  a  design  tliat  you  ever 
should."  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that 
after  this  interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute  :  but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
refused  to  comply.  However  that  be,  Johnson 
waa  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.  The  writer  of  this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  tliis  subject  The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Gmswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers  ;  and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil  Society, 
then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  "  Alas  !  what 
can  he  do  uoon  that  subject  ?"  said  Johnson  : 
"Aristotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
Burlemaqui,  have  reaped  in  iliat  fiold  before 
hhn."  "  He  will  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "in 
a  new  mannner."  "  A  new  manner !  Buck- 
inger  had  no  hand5<,  and  he  wroto  his  name 
with  his  toes  at  Charinji-cross,  for  lialf-a-crown- 
a-piece;  that  was  a  new  mannrr  of  writing!" 
Dr.  Rose  replied,  "  If  timt  will  not,  Hati^^ly  you, 
I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to 
be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  ?" 
"  The  Eart  of  Bute,  when  he  vrrotf*  an  order  for 
your  pension."  "  Thero,  Sir,"  f>ai«l  Jolinson, 
"  you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  must 
allow  whatever  praise  you  may  claim  for  him." 
Ingratitude  was  no  part  of  Johnson's  character, 
(c) 


Being  now  in  the  posseflsion  of  a  Kgular  in- 
come, Johnson  left  his  chambers  in  the  Tample, 
and  onee  more  became  master  of  a  house  in 
Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street  Dr.  Levet,  hUi 
friend  and  phynaan  in  ordinary,*  paid  his  daily 
visits  with  assiduity ;  made  tea  all  the  morning, 
talked  what  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not  expect 
an  answer.  Mrs.  Williams  had  her  apartment 
in  the  house,  and  entertained  her  bene&ctor 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.  Chemistry 
was  part  of  Johnson's  amusement  For  this 
love  of  experimental  philosophy,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  thmks  an  apology  necessary.  He 
tells  us,  with  great  gmvity,  Uiat  curiosity  was 
the  only  object  in  view;  not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals.  To  enlarge  his 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recoune  to  a 
literary  club.  This  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in  Gerarrl'-street,  Soho,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening  through  the  year.  The  members 
were,  besides  himselt*  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  some  others.  Johnson's  affection  for 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  long  acquaintance, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist  He 
deliglited  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Garrick's, 
several  years  ago.  On  the  next  da  v  he  said,  "  I 
suppose.  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  coui^ 
tryman.  Cdm  talis  sit  utinam  noster  b^ 
SET  ?"  From  that  time  his  constant  observation 
was,  "That  a  man  of  sense  could  not  meet  Mr. 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  Dcing  convinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  England."  Johnson  felt  not 
only  kindness,  but  zeal  and  ardour  for  his 
friends.  Ho  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmitli.  He 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and 
particularly  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
the  mind  of  tliat  elegant  writer,  and  made  htm 
impatient,  without  disguise,  of  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  any  person  whatever.  Of  tliis  in- 
finnity,  which  marked  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  instance.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolas 
and  Goldsmitli  to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which 
were  exhibited  some  years  ajjo  in  or  near  tho 
Haymarket  They  admired  the  curious  me- 
chanism by  which  tho  puppets  were  made  to 
walk  the  stage,  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  sit 
down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexteritf,  that  "though 
Nature's  journeymen  ma^ie  the  men,  they  imi- 
tated humanity"  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
throe  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  they 
had  scon  ;  and  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  ad- 
miration, "How  tlic  little  fellow  brandished 
his  spontoon  !"  "  Thero  is  nothing  in  it," 
rc»*>lit>d  Goldsmith,  starting  up  witli  impatience  ; 
"  irivc  mo  a  spontoon ;  1  can  do  it  as  well  mv- 
solf." 

Knjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  club, 
and  liappy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johnson 


*  Soe  Johnson's  Epitaph  on  hin. 
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gained  in  the  year  1765  another  reaomce,  whidi 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  from  the  solicitudes  of  life.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  related  the  fact,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  The 
author  of  this  nanrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self-conmtulation, 
since  he  knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that 
time  soothed  Johnson's  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subscribers  to 
Shakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seemg  the 
promised  edition.  To  acquit  himself  of  this  ob- 
ligation, he  went  to  work  unwillingly^  but  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1765,  Shakspeare  was  .published;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Oxford,  in  eight  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  folk>wed  the  exanu^e ;  and  till  then 
Johnsbn  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitntion  seemed  to  be  in  a  >apid  de- 
cline; and  that  morbid  melancholy  which  often 
clouded  his  understanding,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  tlie  Rector  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue 
to  him  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Thfale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham ;  and  John- 
son from  that  time  became  a  constant  resident 
in  the  iamily.  He  went  occasionally  to  the  dub 
in  Gerard-street;  but  his  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Streatham.  An  apartment  was  fitted 
up  for  him,  and  the  library  was  ffreatly  enlarged. 
Parties  were  constantly  invited  from  town ;  «nd 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elegant  table,  with 
select  and  polished  comnany.  Whatever  could 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote 
.the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
guest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  life.  Johnson  ao- 
companied  the  family  in  all  their  summer  excur- 
sions to  Brighthelmstone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  say,  that  a 
•more  ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possess- 
-ed.  His  education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  ha^ 
bits  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  amiable  temper  recom- 
mended his  conversation  ;  and  the  coodness  of 
his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he 
was  the  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  his 
memory. 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers, 
or  the  witB  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  en- 
tangled. A  single  incident  of  that  kind  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with  a 
man  of  ereat  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number 
of  friends  dined  witl)  Gairick  on  a  Christmas- 
vday.  Foote  was  then  in  Ireland.  It  was  said 
'at  table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes  (so 
Foote  was  called)  had  been  horse-wnipped  by  a 
Thiblin  apothecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the . 
stage.  "I  wonder,"  said  Garrick,  •^that  any 
man  should  show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ; 
he  has  a  patent  for  such  liberties ;  nobody  ever 
thouffht  it  worth  his  whUe  to  quarrel  with  him  in . 
London."  "  I  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  "  to  find 
tlmt  the  man  is  rising  in  the  woHdJ"  The  ex- 
pression was  afterwards  reported  to  Foote; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  he  would  produce 
tlie  CaHban  of  LUeratwre  on  the  stage  Being 
informed  of  this  design,  Johnson  «ent  word  to 


Foote,  "  That  the  theatre  beuur  intended  for  tfas 
reformation  of  vice,  he  would  step  from  the 
boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  before  the 
audience."  Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his 
antagonist,  and  abandoned  the  design.  Noili- 
will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  sajr,  "That,  for 
broad-iaced  muth,  Foote  had  not  his  et^uaL" 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excitMl  the  curiottty  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  deare  to  aee  a 
man  of  whom  exxraor£naiy  thin^  were  aid. 
Accordmgly,  the  libnuian  atBuckmgham-bouaa 
invited  Jolmson  to  see  that  elegaat  ooUectioD  of 
IfookB,  at  the  same  6me  giving  a  hint  of  what 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room ; 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  author,  ''If 
he  meant  to  give  the  worid  any  more  of  his 
compositions?"  Johnson  answered,  "That  he 
thought  be  had  written  enough."  "  And  I 
should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  Majesty,,  "if 
you  had  not  written  so  well" 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  had  written 
enough,  his  genius,  even  in  spite  ofbodily  slug- 
gishness, could  not  lie  stilL  In  1770  we  find 
him  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer.  The 
flame  of  discord  that  blazed  throushout  the  na- 
tion on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
final  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected,  by  806  votes 
against  1143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  discon- 
tent To  4dlay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished The  False  Alann.  Mrs.  Pioxainfwms 
us,  "That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  her 
house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
night  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night"  This 
celerity  has  appeared  wonderful  to  many,  and 
some  have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  how 
ever,  be  placed  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  there  are  difierent 
methods  ef  composition,  ^^gil  was  used  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies;  and  it  was 
Pope's  custom  to  wnte  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and  with  fittle  in- 
termediate use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large 
masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  opinion,  they 
have  completed  them.  This  last  was  Johnson's 
method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he 
had  well  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his 
mind  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  argument,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  often 
thought  ak>ud^  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over  to 
hbnself.  This  may  account  for  that  rapidity 
with  which,  in  general,  he  despatched  his  sheets 
to  the  press,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a 
fair  copy.  Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  elo- 
^quence  of  the  False  Alarm,  the  House  of  Coi»- 
mons  have  since  erased  the  resolution  fiom  the 
Journals.  But  whether  they  have  not  left  ma- 
terids  for  a  future  controversy,  may  be  made  a 
question. 

In  1771,  he  published  another  tract,  on  the 
subiect  of  Falkland  islands.  The  design  waa 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain  for  an  island  tKrown  aside  from  human 
use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  were 
furnished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

At  the  approach  of  the  general  election  in 
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1771  ke  wrote  a  short  diiooune,  called  The 
Pttbnot ;  not  with  any  viaible  application  to  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  but  to  teach  the  peofue  to  reject  the 
lesden  of  opposition,  who  called  themselves  pa^ 
tiiols.  In  1776  he  undertook  a  pamphlet  of 
nore  importamoe,  namely,  Tazaiion  no  Tyran- 
ny,  in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Adidress 
or  the  American  Congress.  The  scope  of  the 
uguHient  was,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  assemblies  a  legislature  of  their  own, 
were,  notwithstanding,  hable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
Britiah  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither 
peers  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
other.  Ue  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience.  * '  When 
an  Englishman,"  he  says,  *'is  told  that  the 
Amezicans  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally 
oonnders  how  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The 
event  has  shown  how  muah  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  autumn  of  1773,  in  company  with-Mn  Bos- 
well,  was  not  published  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1775.  This  book  has  been  variously  re- 
ceived; by  some  extolled. for  the  elegance  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  life 
and  manners ;  by  others^  as  much  condemned, 
as  a  work  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scotch  na^ 
tion.  The  praise  was,,  beyond.  al|  question, 
&iily  deserved ;  and  the  censure,  on  due  exami- 
nation,  will  appear  hasty  and  ill-founded.  That 
Johnson  entertained  some  prejudices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be^  dissembled.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  says,  **  that  he  thought  their  suc- 
cess in  England  exceeded  their  proportion  of 
real  merit,  and  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that 
nationality  which  no  liberal-minded  Scotsman 
will  deny."  The  author  of  these  memoirs  well 
remembers,  that  Johnson,  one  day  asked*  him, 
''Have  you  observed  the  difierence  between 
your  own  country  impudence  and  Scotch  im- 
pudence?" The  answer  being  in  the  negative: 
''Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Johnson.  *'The 
impudence*  of  an  Inshman  is  the  impudence  of 
a  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put  it 
avray,  but  it  returns  aeain,  and  flutters  and 
teases  you.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  is 
the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes,  and  sucks 
your  blood."  Upon  another  occaMon,  this 
writer  went  with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
bookseller,  in  Russel-street,  Covent-ffarden. 
Davis  came  running,  to  him  almost  out  of  breath 
with  joy :  "  The  Scots  gentleman  is.oome.  Sir; 
his  pnndpal  wish  is  to  Bee<  you ;  he  is  now  in 
the  back-parlour."  "Well,  well,  1*11  see  the 
gentleman,"  said  Johnson.  He  walkcMd  towards 
Uieioom.  Mr.  Boswell  was  the  person.  This 
writer  followed  with  no  small  curiosity.  ''I 
find,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  that  I  am  oome  to 
London  at  a  bad  time,  VHhen-  great  popuhu:  pro- 
mdiee  has  gone  forth  against  us  North  Britons ; 
but  when  f  am  talking  to  you,  I  an>  talking  to 
a  large  and  hberal  nundj  and  you  know  that  I 
cannot  help  ernning  frim,  SeoUand,"  "Sir," 
said  JohnroU)  "no-  more  can*  the  rest  of  your 
coontrymen."* 

He  had  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate 


*Ur,  lUMwell's  aecouDt  of  this  introduction  \m  rerr 
dUTerant  from  the  abore.  So*  his  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  I 
piaCO^^ve.  Edit.  1804 
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him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cor- 
dial well-wisher  to  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  reli- 
gion. He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  Dissenters .  of  Scotland  and  the 
Separatists  of  £ngland.  To  the  former  he  im- 
puted no  disafiection,  no  want  of  loyalty.  Their 
soldiers  and  their  officers  had  shed  their  blood 
with  zeal  and  courageiin  the  service  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say,  were 
content  with  their  own  established  modes  of 
worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  present  age,  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  Uie  Church  of  England. 
This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit ;  and 
therefore  declared,  tliat  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  should  be  as  an  En- 
glishman to  him.  In  this,  surely,  tliere  was  no 
rancour,  no  malevolence.  The  Dissenters  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  dif 
ferent  light  Their  rcbgion,  he  frequently  said, 
was  too  worldly,  too  politicial,  too  restless  and 
ambitious.  The  doctrine  of  eashiering  kings, 
and  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  a 
new  form  of  government,  which  lately  issued 
from  their  pulpits,  he  alwajs  thought  was,  under 
a  calm  disguise,  the  prinaple  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.  He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  overturned  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican  Fanatics,  who 
wouM  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  Irvings  and  all  the  parishes 
m  the  kingdom.  That  those  scenes  of  horror 
might  never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  Dr.  Johiison;  and  though  he  apprehended 
no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  his 
dislike  of  Calvinism  mingled  sometimes  with 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easily 
broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved'  and' 
respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Robertson's  liistory  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr,  Beattie's  Elssays,  were  sabjects-  of  his^ 
constant  praise*  Mr.  Boswell;  Dr.  Rose  of 
Chiswiek,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among 
tiis  most  intimate  friends.  Many  others  might- 
be  added  to  the  list  He  seemed  to  enter  S<M)t^ 
land  as  a  spy  ;  though  Hawkins,  bis  biographer, 
and  the  professing  defender  of  his  fame,  allow- 
ed  himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  igno« 
ble  character.  He  went  into  Seotland,  to  survey- 
men  and  manners.  Antiquities,  fossils,  and" 
miBerals,  were  not  within  his  province.  He 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  station  of* 
Roman  camps,  or  the  spot  where  Galgacus 
fou^t  the  last  battle  for  nublic  liberty.  Th» 
people,  their  customs,  and  tne  proves  of  Ittera-. 
ture  were  his.  objects.  The  civilities  which  he 
received  in  the  course  of  liis  tour  have  been  re^ 
paid  witli  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  gene- 
rally, with  great  elegance  of  expression.  His- 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  stated  the  faet  This,  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  re- 
sented by  his  oountiymen  with  anger  inflamed  to- 
rancour ;  but  he  admits  that  there  are  few  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant,  in- 
his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  he  saw  several  large  planta- 
tions of  pine  planted  by  gentl^m^n  near  thei* 
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Beats ;  and  in  this  respect  such  a  laudable  spirit 
prevails,  that,  in  another  half  century  it  never 
ahfdl  be  said,  "  To  spy  Vit  uakedness  of  tJie  land 
are  yofu  comeJ*^  Johnson  coiild  not  wait  fur  that 
half  century,  and  tJierclbre  Uirntioned  tilings  as 
he  fuund  them.  If  in  B.ny  tiling  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  a  lair  apolo|;y  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  wiih  candour, 
"  That  he  may  have  been  surpnscd  by  modes  of 
life,  and  appearances  of  {lature,  that  are  familiar 
to  men  of  wider  survey,  and  more  varied  con- 
versation. Novelty  and  i^orance  must  always 
be  reciprocal;  and  he  is  conscious  that  lus 
thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughta 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  Uttle." 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  John- 
son^s  inquirv  during  liis  residence  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to  England, 
November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  his  head ;  but  the  cloud  never  burst,  and 
the  thunder  never  fell.-^OBsian,  it  is  well  known, 
was  presented  to  the  pubhc  as  a  translation 
from  the  Earse  ;  bat  tliat  this  ws^s  a  fraud,  John'< 
son  declared  without  hesitation.  "  The  EmrsCj'^ 
he  says,  "  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a 
written  language.  The  Welslt  and  the  Irish 
were  more  cultivated.  In  Eane  tliere  was  not 
in  the  world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred 
years  old.  Martin,  who  m  tlie  last  century  pub* 
ushed  an  Account  of  the  Western  Islands,  men- 
tions Irishj  but  never  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be 
found  in  the  islands  in  liis  time.  The  bards 
could  not  read ;  if  tliey  could,  tliey  might  proba- 
bly have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barbarian 
among  barbarians,  and,  knowbig  noUiing  him- 
self, hved  with  ollicrs  tJiat  knew  no  more.  If 
there  is  a  manuscript  from  which  the  transla- 
tion was  made,  in  what  a<;c  was  it  written,  and 
where  is  it  7  If  it  was  collected  from  oral  recita- 
tion, it  could  only  be  in  detached  parts  and  scat- 
tered fragments  ;  the  w  liole  is  foo  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Who  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form?"  For  tliese  and  such  like  reasons,  John- 
son calls  the  whole  an  imposture.  He  adds, 
"  The  editor,  or  autlior,  never  could  show  the 
original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  otlier.  To 
xevenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  evi- 
dence, is  a  degree  of  insolence  willi  wliich  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  :  and  stubborn  auda- 
city is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt"  This  reasoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight  It  roupcd  tlie  re- 
sentmept  of  Mr.  ^Macpherson.  lie  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  autlior;  and  Johnson  an- 
swered him  in  tlie  rough  pliruse  of  stern  deUance. 
The  two  heroes  frowned  at  a  distance,  but  ne- 
ver oame  to  action. 

In  the  year  1777,  tlie  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd 
excited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
that  unhappy  man,  when  colled  up  to  receive 
judgment  of  death;  besides  two  petitions,  one 
to  the  King,  and  another  to  tlie  Clueen :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Newgate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  tlie 
comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  tlie  tirst  niclit.  It 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  wi- 
dow. Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  rallied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
onotlicr,  his  answer  was,  "  When  they  come  to 
me  with  a  dying  Parson,  and  a  dead  btay-ma- 


ker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?**  We  oome  now  to  th» 

last  of  his  hterary  labours.  At  the  request  of 
the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Laves  of  the 
Poets.  The  first  publication  was  in  1779,  and 
tlic  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  a  memo- 
randum  of  that  year  he  says,  some  time  in  March 
he  tinished  the  Lives  ot  the  Poets,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  yet  working  with  vigour  and 
haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  they  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  mav  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  That  the  history  of  so 
many  luen,  who,  in  their  ditlerent  degrees,  made 
tnemselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  nol 
written  recently  after  their  deaths,  seems  to  be 
an  omission  tliat  does  no  honour  to  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  general 
looked  on  witli  calm  indiilerence,  and  suffered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlameoted.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  pay  tlie  tribute  of  a  teat?  No 
just  observer  of  life,  to  record  tiie  virtues  of  the 
deceased  ?  Was  even  Envy  silent?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  agreed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sur- 
vived, the  liistory  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  after  ages.  If  tradition  told  us 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  tlie  Devil  Tayern; 
that  8hakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrup 
at  playhouse  doors;  that  Dryden  frequented 
Button's  CoHee-house;  curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  tlie  best  part  of  her 
function,  which  is  to  instruct  mankind  by  ex- 
amples taken  trom  the  school  of  Ufe.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  roll- 
ed away;  when  the  channels  of  information 
were,  for  the  most  jiart,  choked  up,  and  little 
remained  l>esides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertaia 
tradition,  and  vague  report 

"  Nunc  utiu  infQrmia  premit  et  deserta  VetuatM. 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  oih> 
derstood  in  other  ages,  and  in  otlier  countries 
Tacitus  informs  us,  tliat  to  record  tlie  lives  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  tlie  practice  of 
tlie  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  penods  of  tlie 
Republic.  In  France  the  example  has  been  fol* 
lowed.  Fontenelle,  D'AIembeit,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas  have  left  models  in  tliis  kind  of  com- 
position. They  have  embalmed  the  dead.  But 
It  is  true,  tliat  they  had  incitements  and  advan* 
lages,  even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
hved  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the 
honour  done  to  their  country  by  then*  Poets, 
tlicir  Heroes,  and  their  Philosophers.  They 
had,  besides,  sm^cademy  of  Bellea-LettreSf  where 
Genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  disserta- 
tions, which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca 
demy,  and"  they  had  the  speeches  of  the  several 
members,  delivered  at  tlieir  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Academician  did  ample  justice  to 
tlie  memory  of  liis  predecessor ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  pane- 
gyric, yet  being  pronounced  before  qualified 
judges,  who  knew  llie  talents,  tlie  conduct  ana 
morals  of  the  decoaseil,  the  speaker  could  not, 
with  propriety,  wander  into  tlie  regions  of  lie 
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tMML  The  troth  was  known,  beibco  it  web 
adorned.  The  Academy  saw  the  marble  before 
the  artist  polished  it  But  this  country  has  had 
so  Academy  of  Literature.  Tlie  public  mind, 
for  centuries,  lias  been  engrossed  by  party  and 
Action ;  b^  the  madness  of  numyfor  the  gain  of  a 
few;  by  civil  wars,  religious  disscnsioos,  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  won- 
der that  cold  praise  has  been  oiten  the  only  re- 
ward of  merit  7  In  this  country  Doctor  Is^athaniel 
Hodges,  who,  like  the  good  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
drew  purer  breath  amidst  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  in  London,  and,  during  tiie  whole  time, 
continued  in  the  city,  administering  medical  as- 
■ifltance,  was  suffered,  as  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for  debt  in  a 
gaol.  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought 
me  New  River  to  London  was  ruined  by  that 
noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Otway  died 
for  want  on  Tower  Hill;  Butler,  the  great  author 
of  Hudibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the 
EngUsh  lan^age,  was  left  to  languish  in  pover- 
^,  the  particulars  of  his  life  almost  unknown, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him  left  except  his  immor^^ 
talpoem.  Had  there  been  an  Academy  of  Lite* 
lature,  the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  per* 
sons  would  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Swift,  it  seems,  had  tbe  idea  of  such 
an  institution,  and  proposed  it  to  Lord  Oxford ; 
bat  Whig  and  Tory  were  more  important  objects. 
It  is  needless  to  dissemble  tiiat  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  Life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  tiio  inutility 
of  such  a  project  "  In  this  country,"  he  says, 
^  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  it 
would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
would  endure  the  least  disgust  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  tiio  as- 
sembly." To  this  it  ma^  be  suificient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  RoyrJ  Society  has  not  been  dis- 
solved by  sullen  disgust ;  and  the  modern  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House  has  already  performed 
mucn,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity  is  not 
necessary  to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  conti'a* 
ly,  by  difference  of  opinions,  and  collision  of 
sentiment,  the  cause  of  literature  would  thrive 
•nd  fiouhsh.  The  true  principles  of  criticism, 
the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  invrstigatlon  of 
antiquities,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  might 
occasion  a  clash  of  opinion ;  but  in  that  conten- 
tion. Truth  would  receive  illustration,  and  the 
•ssays  of  the  several  members  would  supply  the 
memoin  of  the  Academy.  "But,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  suppose  the  philological  decree  made 
and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ? 
In  absolute  government  there  is  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  the  countenance  of  greatness.  IIow 
little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  ncgds  not  bo 
told.  The  edicts  of  anEnglisli  Academy  would 
probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  may 
be  sure  to  disobey  them.  The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  there- 
fore nothing  is  left,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticise  himself."  This  surely  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  by  the  standard  o(  the  best  writers  tliat 
every  man  settles  for  himself  his  plan  of  legiti- 
mate composition ;  and  since  the  authority  of 
•operior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority, 
vliich  the  indiyklaal  obtains,  would  not  be  less- 


ened by  an  associaticm  with  others  of  diatia* 
guishcdf  ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  an  Academy  of  Literature  Mould  bu  an. 
establislmient  highly  Ui^el'ul,  and  an  honour  to 
Literature.  In  s»uch  an  institution  protitablo 
places  would  not  be  waattd.  yatis  avarus  buiui 
facile  est  animis;  and  thvt  iiiiuister,  who  nhall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  factiou  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probabihty, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the .  ^ilaccenas  of 
letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  au- 
Uior.  Four  volumes  of  liis  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  published  in  177S,  and  tlie  work  was  com- 
pleted in  17S1.  bhould  Biography  fall  again 
into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson 
to  look  back  through  a  century,  and  give  a  body 
of  critical  and  moral  instniction.  In  Apiil  17S1, 
he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  beat  tell  tliat  melancholy  event 
"  On  Wednesday  the  1 1th  of  April,  was  buried 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4th,  and  with  liim  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think, 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  expired.  I  felt  al- 
most the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  tlie  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell!  may  God, 
that  dclighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  liim  beforo 
his  death.  The  decease  of  hini,  from  whose 
friendship  I  had  obtained  many  op{)oitunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  tlioughts 
as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  led  ma 
heavy.  But  my  bnsinnps  is  with  myself."  From, 
the  close  of  hia  last  work,  the  malady  tiiat  per- 
secuted him  through  life,  came  upon  him  with 
alarming  severity,  and  his  constitution  declined 
apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired 
without  warning,  and  witliout  a  groan.  Events 
like  these  reminded  Johnaon  of  liis  own  moi^ 
tility.  He  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  Streatham,  to  the  7th  day  of  October  1762, 
when  having  first  composed  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  a  family  with  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  tiie  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  life,  he  removed  to  bis  own  house  in  town« 
He  says  ho  was  up  eariy  in  tlie  morning,  and 
read  fortuitously  in  the  Gospel,  wliich  was  him 
parting ?ae  of  the  library.  'Xhe  merit  of  the  fa^ 
mily  is  manifested  by  the  sense  he  had  of  it,  and 
we' see  his,  heart  overilowing  with  gratitude. 
He  leaves  the  place  with  regret,  and  casts  a  Un^ 
gering  look  befwtd. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  sooo 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  17S'\  John* 
son  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  aOi;cted  his 
speech  only.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  West* 
minster;  and  to  his  frioudMr.  Allen,  tlie  printer, 
who  lived  at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brocklcsby  ar- 
rived in  a  short  time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Heberdcn,  Johnson  soon  recovered. 
During  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
visited  him,  and  found  him  reatling  Dr.  Wat- 
son's Chymistry.  Articulating  with  difficulty, 
he  said,  *'  From  tJiis  book  he  who  knows  no^ 
thing  may  learn  a  great  deal;  and  he  who 
knows,  will  be  pleased  to  find  his  knowledge , 
recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing." In  the  month  of  August  he  set  out  for 
Litchfield  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  th« 
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lUoffhter  of  his  wife  by  her  first  husband-;  and 
in  his  way  back  paid  ma  respecta  to  Dr.  Adams 
at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Williams  died  at  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  in  the  month  of  September,  durinff 
his  absence.  This  was  another  shock  to  a  mind 
like  his,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futuiity. 
The  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  end 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  going  forwara,  whoever  sat 
near  his  chair,  mi^t  hear  him  repeating  from 
Shakspear^ 

Ay,  but  to  die,  sud  fo  we  know  not  where  f 
To  Ue>iii  cold  obrtructMHi  and  to  rotr; 
This  Miimble  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneedod  clod,  end  the  delighted  isirift 
'  To  bethe  u  fiery  flood* 

And  from  Milton, 

Who  would  lote, 
For  ftw  oC  pehi.  lliii  intellecUial  beiaf  f 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  he  was  left  in 
a  state  of  destitution,,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
black  servant,  to  soothe  his  anxious  momentSh 
In  November  1783,  be  was  swelled  from  head* 
to  foot  with  k  dropsy.  Dr.  Brooklesby,  with 
that  benevoFence  with  which  he  always  assists 
his  friends,  paid  his  visits  with  assiduity.  The 
medicines  prescribed  were  so  efficacious,  that  in 
a  few  days  Johnson,  while  he  was  offerinff  up 
his  prayers  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  discharged  twenty  pints 
of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  his  drops^T}  began  t* 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  oi  ras  constitu- 
tion was  not  entirety  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  his  friends^  he  established  a 
conversation  dub,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  to  serve  a  man  whom  he  had 
known  m  Mr.  Thrale's  household  for  many 
years,  thepkce  was  fixed  at  his  house  in  Essex- 
street,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  the  malig- 
nant remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Profess- 
mg  to  be  Johnson's  friend,  that  biographer  has 
raised  more  objections  to  his  character,  than  all 
the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  bitterness  that  put  ranecun  m  tke 
veMfd  of  his  peace.  Fielding,  he  says,  was'  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase^  Goodneaa  of  heart, 
which  fiumu  Uttle  more  than  the  virtue  qf  a  horae 
or  a  dog.  He  should  have  known  that  kind  af- 
fections are  the  essence  of  virtue:  they  are  the 
will  of  Grod  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  moral  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevokence  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  affections  are 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  author,  but  to  his 
writings.  He  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold 
scent  for  opportunities  to  bark  and  snarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize ;  but  Goodness  of 
Heart,  or,  to  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  virtue 
of  a  horae  or  a  dog,  would  redound  more  to  his 
honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no  more :  our  business 
is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  dub 
were  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents^ 
and  their  literature.  They  attended  with  punc- 
tuality till  about  Midsummer  1784,  when,  with 


of  health,  Johnson  went  into 
Derbyshire,  and  thence  to  Litchfield.  While  he 
was  in  that  part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in  town 
were  labouring  for  his  benefit  The  air  of  a 
more  southern  dimate  they  thought  might  pro- 
long a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travellmg  valetu- 
dinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  had 
saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Boswdl 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  to  solicit 
the  patrona^  of  the  Chancellor.  With  Lord 
Thuriow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  Johnson  was 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"Thuriow  is  a  man  of  such  vi^gour  of  mind^  that 
I  never  knew  I  was  to  meet  him,  but— I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  I  was  afraid,  but  that  would  not  be 
true,  for  l  never  was  afraid  of  any  man  ;  but  I 
never  knew  that  I  wa»  to  meet  Thuriow,  but  I 
knew  I  had  something  to  encounter.**  The 
Chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  Johnson's 
case;  but  Mridiout  sucoess.  To  protract  if  pos- 
sible the  days  of  a  man  whom  he  respected,  he 
ofiered  te  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Litchfidd, 
Johnsonwrote  the  following  letter: 

«My  Lord, 

''After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation 
of  mankmd,  the  generoshy  of  your  Lorddiip^a 
ofier  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  grati-^ 
tude.  Bounty^  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  snould> 
ffladly  receive  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary; 
for  to  such  a  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
own  his'obligations  7  But  it  has  pleasea  God  tO' 
restore- me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  mueh  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from 
xnyself  the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  daim* 
My  journey  to  the  continent,  though  I  onco 
thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  enoou- 
ragea  by  my  physidans;  and  I  was  very  desirous 
that  your  Lorasnip  should  be  told  it  b^Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  an  event  veiy  uncertam  ^  for  it  I 
grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing ;  if 
much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able  to  migntei 
Your  Lordship  was  first  solidted  without  my 
knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  you  were 
pleased  to  honour  me  Mrith  your  patronage,  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hopes,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been-  scarce  a  disappointment;  and  firora 
your  Lordship*s  kindness  I  have  received  a  be- 
nefit which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  ndhi  cariary  with  a  highes 
opinion  of  my  own  merit 
I  am,  mv  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Samubl  Johnson. 

«  Sept  nw." 

We  have  in  this  instance  the  exertion  of  two» 
congenial'  minds:  one,  with  a  generous  impulse 
relieving  merit  in  distress;  and  the  other,  by 
gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an- 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mind  is 
not  confined  to  greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock-* 
lesby  was  not  content  to  assist  with  his  medical 
art ;  he  resolved  to  minister  to  his  patient's  fittnd^ 
and  pbick  Jnm  his.memary  the  sorrow  whidi  the 
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late  lefonl  from  a  high  quarter  might  oecaflion. 
To  enable  him  to  visit  the  south  of  Fiance  in 
pursuit  of  health,  he  ofiered  from  his  own  funds 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
quarterly.  Xhis  was  a  awtet  obtimom  antidote. 
but  it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  proposal,  however,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal 
sentiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social 
virtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  corresponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
intelligent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  desir- 
ous to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  useful  knowledge.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated  Litch- 
field, October  20,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give 
80  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information. 
He  adds,  "  At  Ashbume,  where  1  had  verv  lit- 
tle company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bow- 
yer's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contempoissy  his- 
tory, that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his 
old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.  You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I 
have  made  very  little  progress  m  recovery.  I 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dropsy  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent 
surgeon.  Eternity  presented  to  his  mind  an 
awful  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  liis  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
ened the  comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent 
life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful,  insomuch  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  his  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia ; 
and  to  compose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  famer, 
his  mother,  and  his  brotner  Nathaniel  He 
meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Ganick;  but  his  vigour 
was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  thai  stuck 
to  bis  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  the  foUowing  letter  to  his  fnend  Mr. 
Nichob: 

"Sir, 

"  Tbk  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign 
all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  their  proper  Authors,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  yon  in  his  own  hand, 
being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
shomd'  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

"I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  ecimp 


of  literary  intellij^ce  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own 

hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,*  that  the 

veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

"I am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Jobmsoiv.'' 
Dec.  6, 1784. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  Histoiy  of  the  Carthaginians,  Numidians, 
Mauritinians,  Gaetulians,  Garamantes,  MeLai> 
no-Gtttulians,  Nigrits,  Cyrenaica,  Marma- 
rica,  Regio  Syrtica,  Turiis,  Tartars,  and  Mo* 
guls,  Indians,  Chinese,  Dissertation  on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the  In 
dependency  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 

immediatay  following.    By  M.  Sale. 
To   the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr. 

Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By 

Mr.  Pealmanazar. 
Xenophon*s  Retreat    By  the  same. 
History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantino 

poUtan  Empire.    By  Dr.  CampbelL 
History  of  the  Romans.    By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec  7,  Dr.  Johnson  re* 
quested  to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before^ 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Magazme,  with  a  professed  mtention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  paiti- 
ticular  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  good- 
ness of  Johnson*s  heart,  that  he  then  dedared, 
that  **  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
writings  which  gave  him  anv  compunction: 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
conception  that  he  viras  imposing  upon  Uie 
worid,  thouffh  they  were  frequently  written 
fix>m  very  nender  materials,  and  onen  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  has  own  ima- 
gination." He  added,  ''that  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  eqiul  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  m  an^  hour,'* 
he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  eflbrt ;  whidi  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day,  including  a  part  of 
the  night*' 

In  Uie  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked, 
whether  any  of  the  familv  of  Faden  the  printer, 
were  living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Charmg-Cross  was  Faden's  son,  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  *'  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of 
his  father  near  thirty  years  ago ;  be  so  good  ae 
to  take  this,  and  pay'^it  for  me." 


*  It  fo  there  deposited.    J.  If . 

t  Before  this  eitthentic  eonunanication,  Mr.  Ifiehok  had 
given,  in  the  volume  of  the  Gendemui'a  Mafaxine  tor 
17B1,  p.  370,  the  foUowiair  account  of  the  UniveiMl  Hi^ 
torv.  The  propofals  were  published  October  6,  17SD, 
uid  the  authors  of  the  first  seven  volume*  were, 

Vol.  L  Mr.  Sale,  tranriator  of  the  Koran  —II.  Oeorft 
Paalmanaaar. — ^III.  George  Psalmanazar,  Arehibald  Bow- 
er, Captala  Shelvock,  Dr.  Campbell.— IV.  The  same  an 
vol.  m^V.  Mr.  Bower.— VI.  Mr.  Bower,  Rev.  ioha 
Swiaioa^Va  Mr.  Swisioo,  Mr.  Bcwar 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


Wishing  to  discharge  every  duty,  md  eveiy 

obligation,  Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of 
ten  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Uainilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  lie  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, at  his  house  in  Bedford-Row,  with  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
hislast 

Mr.  Sastress  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
liurinff  his  illness.  Dr.  Jolmson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out.  Jam  morjtu- 
RCs!  But  the  love  of  life  was  still  an  active 
pnDG4>le.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
dropsy,  he  eonceivcd  that  by  incisions  in  his 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cruik'- 
shank  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  consequence;  but,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  kneed  the  surface.  John- 
son cried  out,  "  Deeper,  deeper !  I  want  length 
of  life,  and  you  are  afiraid  of  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  do  not  value.*' 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
.  Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  whicli,  after  a  few 
legacies,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
black  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
,lor  by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strengtli  of  religion 
pevailed  against  the  infirmity  of  nature;  and 
JUS  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
aided  into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  December  <the  last  of  his  exist- 
ence on  this  side  the  grave,)  the  desire  of  hfe 
returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence.  Jie 
stiU  imagined,  that,  by  puncturing  his  legs  re- 
lief might  be  obtsineci.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  two  after  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  expired 
without  a  groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  friends,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare^s  monument,  and 
close  to  the  grave  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
funeral  service  was  road  by  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 
^tatis  BUSB  LXXV, 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  scenes  of  life,  and  the  literary  labours 
in  wliich  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged,  we  may  be 
able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Jolmson  stands  displayed  in 
open  daylight  Toothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  he  said  is  known ;  and  without  al- 
lowing him  the  usuaf  privilege  of  hazarding 
sentiments,  and  advancmg  positions,  for  mere 


amusement,  or  the  plea«ufe  of  discnaaion,  CrK 
ticism  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable 
for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously  thought. 
His  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  discovers 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart 
of  the  man,  with  all  his  inward  consciousness. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in 
his  secret  recessen,  has  any  one  vice  been  disco- 
vered. We  see  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his 
life,  and  severely  censuring  himself  for  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,  rendered  impracticable. 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  through  the 
day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and 
to  tlie  last,  amidst  paroxysms  and  remissions  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  resolution! 
to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  his  scruples  may 
be  called  weaknesses ;  but  they  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  and  most  excellent 
man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  large  and 
unwieldy.  Uis  ncr\'es  were  afiected  by  that 
disorder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  wa» 
presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  head  shook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that 
his  legs  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.  He  would  sometimes  of  his  own 
accortl  do  thinjrs  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ed modes  of  behaviour,  fitting  at  table  with 
tlic  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted 
herself  to  circulate  the  sub.'fcription  for  Shak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till  witli  a  smile 
she  asked,  *' Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when 
he  has  done  with  it?**  The  exteriors  of  polite- 
ness did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  that  ci- 
vility which  procenls,  or  ought  to  proceed,  from 
the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid 
melancholy  had  an  eilect  on  his  teniper;  his 
passions  were  irritable;  and  the  pride  of  science, 
as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independent  snirit,  in- 
ilamcd  him  on  some  occasions  above  all  bounds 
of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the  shade  of 
academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to  his  friends 
and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner, 
which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally 
loud,  and  often  overstretched.  Metaphysical 
discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of  reli«jion, 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  General  history  had  little  of  his  regard. 
Biography  was  his  delight  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic 
war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the  person  that  intro- 
duced tlie  subject. 

Johnson  was  born  a  logician ;  one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  lojric  are  said  to  be  of 
use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  argumentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  nor  witli  such  acute  discernment. 
A  fallacy  could  not  stand  before  him ;  it  was 
sure  to  be  refuted  by  ntrength  of  reason inf^,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  almost 
uneoualleil.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  place  the  argument  of  his  adversary'  in  a  hi 


*  On  Uic  Rubjeot  of  Toluntary  penance,  tee  the  Ram 
bier,  No.  CX. 
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QSMIUS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 


dicnMM  figH  <^A^  ^'^^  alaiMit  ittdmed  to  Uunk 
riOede  the  iett  of  tnUk.  He  was  suiprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  was  certainly  ttpe,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  nund,  wit  and  humour  were  hie  shin- 
mg  talentfe.  T  he  often  argued  for  the  sake 
or  triumph  oter  his  adversary,  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled. Dr.  Rose,  of  Ghiswick,  has  been 
heard  to  tett  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked  him 
for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  had 
been  convinced,  in*  the  course  of  a  long  dispute, 
that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  embr«»d  as  a 
settled  tn^  was  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
This  being  reported  to  Johnson,  ''Nay,"  said 
he,  *Mo  not  let  him  be  thankfiil,  for  he  was  right, 
and  I  was  Wrongs"  Like  his  unde  Andrew,  in 
the  ring  at  Srmthfield,  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of 
disputants,  was  determined  neWier  to  be  thrown 
nor  eenquered,  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety, 
self-government,  or  the  command  of  his  pas- 
sions in  conversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  li^s  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought 
the  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  been 
known  to  break  out  with  violence,  and  even  fe- 
rocity. When  the  fray  was  over,  he  generally 
softened  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating 
measures,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be 
left  rankling  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  Of 
this  defect  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious.  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  ''Poor  Barelti ! 
do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
will  be  sufficient  He  means  only  to  be  fmnk 
and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
you  say  a  little  vrise.  To  be  frank,  he  tninks, 
18  to  be  cynical ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be 
rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather, 
because  of  his  misbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
d\er  a  better  example."  For  his  own  intolerant 
and  overbearing  spirit  he  apologized  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  had  done  some  good ;  obscenity  and 
impiety  were  repressed  in  his  comoany. 

It  was  late  in  life  before  ho  had  the  habit  of 
mixing,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  polite 
company.  At  Mr.  Thrale^s,  he  saw  a  constant 
succession  of  well^accomplished  visitors.  In 
that  society  he  began  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  his  own  character.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  tho  models  before  him.  He  aimed  at  what 
has  been  called  by  Swift  the  Uster  moralSy  and  bv 
Cicero  minoree  virhdes.  His  endeavour,  thoiigh 
new  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Men  were  glad  to  see  that  ho  was  willing 
to  be  communicative  on  et^ual  terms  and  recipro- 
cal complaisance.  The  tune  was  then  expect- 
ed when  he  was  to  cease  being  what  George 
Oarrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
him  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  "  A 
TRBMBNDOUS  Companion."  He  certainly  wished 
to  be  polite,  and  even  thought  himself  so ;  but 
his  civility  still  retained  something  uncouth  and 
harsh.  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the 
endeavour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured 
erven  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  mtr" 
chase  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in 
the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there 
are  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  Dr. 
Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  the  name 
of  vice.  From  his  attainments  in  litemture 
grew  the  pride  of  knowledge ;  and  from  his  pow- 
efs  of  naaoning,  the  love  of  dispatatUm  and  the 
(d) 


3QCT 

vainglory  of  superior  vigour.  Wb  piety,  in 
some  instances,  bordered  on  siq>erstition.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  in  preternatural  agency, 
and  thought  it  not  more  strange  that  there 
should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  held  him  in  bos' 
pense.  "  Second  sight,"  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us, 
"is  a  power  of  seeing  images  irnpressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancv  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass^ 
ing  at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future 
day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  a 
boat  at  sea  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and,  beintf 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenlv  started  up,  ana 
said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  he  had  seen 
them  pass  before  him  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  locks.  The  event  corresponded  with 
his  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,"  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  a  distempered  unagination, 
clouded  with  anxiety,  nuiy  make  an  impression 
on  the  spirits;  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures 
while  they  lie  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject  He  vrished 
for  some  positive  proof  of  conununications  with 
another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  tho 
whole  race  of  man,  and  yet  was  tinctured  with 
particular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  so 
much  that  he  began  to  wish  lum  not  a  Presbv- 
terian.  To  that  body  of  Dissenters  his  zeal  for 
the  Established  Church  made  him  in  some  de- 
gree  an  adversarr :  and  his  attachment  to  a 
mixed  and  limited  Monarchy  led  him  to  declare 
open  war  against  what  he  called  a  sullen  Re* 
publican.  He  would  rather  praise  a  man  of 
Oxford  than  of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were  the 
shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  certain  partywriters  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  jroodness,  consiste  in  a 
just  confonnity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  tho  Supreme  Being  and  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dili* 
^ent  in  the  discharge  of  Uiose  essential  duties  7 
His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  1738 ;  he  con» 
tinned  those  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  tho 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him 
scrutinizing  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
his  neighbour  confti.ncd  in  universal  benevolence^ 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  happi- 
ness. Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  his 
friendships?  It  has  been  paid  tliat  there  was  no 
real  afiection  between  him  and  Garrick.  On 
the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  some  cor- 
rosions of  jealouflv.  The  character  of  Paos* 
PF.RO,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  200,  was,  beyond  all 
question,  occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentations 
uisplay  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was 
surely  fair  to  take  from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a 
moral  essay  ;  and  though  no  more  was  intended, 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  unea 
sincsB.  He  was  also  hurt  that  his  Litchfif^ld 
friend  did  not  think  so  hijfhly  of  his  dramatic 
art  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  was^ 
Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as  they  roM 
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and  Ghaaed  one  another  in  the  varied  features 
of  that  expressive  face;  and  by  his  own  manner 
of  recitinff  verses,  which  was  wonderfully  im- 
pressive, he  plainly  showed  that  he  thought 
there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  mea- 
sured cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  being  in 
'  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  the  side  of 
the  scenes  during  tlie  tragedy  of  King  Lear: 
when  Garrick  came  oiT   the  stage,   ne  said, 


seems  to  have  been  his  settled  opinion ;  admi- 
rable as  Garrick's  imitation  of  nature  always 
was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimicry.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and 
loved  brarrick ;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that  he  deserved 
hia  great  success,  hecauso  on  all  applications 
for  charity  he  gave  more  than  was  asked.  Af- 
ter Garrick's  death  he  never  talked  of  liim  vvith- 
'  out  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  works  and  the  historian  of  his  life.'*'  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  Numbers  are  still  living 
who  know  tlief>e  facts,  and  still. remember  with 

Satitude  the  friendship  which  he  showed  to 
em  with  unaltered  aflection  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  humanity  and  generosity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  slender  income  were  unbounded. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  tlie  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sorrowful,  found  in  his  house  a  sure  re- 
treat A  strict  adherence  to  truth  he  considered 
as  a  sacred  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his 
story.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  intimately,  observed,  "  that  he  always 
talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath." 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
Inan,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
coaduct,  such  is  the  hght  in  which  he  appears 
to  fte  writer  of  this  essay.  The  following  lines 
of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  m  mi- 
niature. 

Tracundi&r  at  patdoy  minue  aptiu  acutia 
Jf»rihtu  korum  AMismum,  ri^fert  poatit^  eo  quod 
Jtm$Hcina  tonso  toga  de/luitt  tt  maU  laxtu 
Jnpede  ealceus  Mret ;  at  tat  bonna^  vt  me/tor  vir 
Non  aHuaqmaquam:  at  tibi  amtciw,  at  ingenium  tngtna^ 
InetUto  latet  hoc  aub  eorpore. 

■**  YourfHend  u  powionate,  jMrhsps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  or  modem  wit. 
His  liair  ill-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  ^et  is  he  not  poasesaM 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bless'd  ? 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disguise, 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies." 

Francis'  Uor.  Book.  i.  Sat.  3. 

It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnson's 
works ;  and  thi?,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the  reader. 


*  It  is  to  be  regraued  that  he  was  not  encouraged  in 
tlua  undertaking.  The  amiKtance,  however,  which  he 
gave  to  Duvir-s,  in  writing  the  Life  or  (turrirli,  hua  ln^un 
■eknowlodgiMl  in  general  trnno  by  that  writer,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  slylu,  appears  to  have  been  very  consido- 

■'       C. 


Like  Miltim  and  Addiaon,  he  seems  to  1 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Thoee  compo- 
sitions show  thatiie  was  an  early  scholar;  but 
his  verses  have  not  the  gracv^*:^  ease  that  g^ve 
so  much  suavitv  to  the  poems  -w  Addison.  The 
translation  of  the  Messiali  laoours  imder  two 
disadvantages ;  it  is  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope^s  inimitable  performance,  and  afterwards 
witn  the  PoUio  of  VirgiL  It  may  appear  trifling 
to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in  the 
word  Virgo,  long  and  short  in  the  same  line; 
Virgo,  Virgo  pant  But  the  translation  hmm 
great  merit,  and  some  admirable  lines.  In  the 
odes  there  is  a  sweet  flezibiUty,  particularly.  To 
his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence;  on  himaelf  at 
the  theatre,  March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the  lalo 
of  Sky ;  and  that  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the  aame 
place. 

His  English  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to 
think,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses, 
that  he  would  have  been  tlie  rival  of  Pope.  His 
first  production  in  this  kind  was  London,  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  tlie  third  satire  of  JuvensJ.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  the  room  of 
ancient  manners.  The  author  had  heated  his 
mind  with  tlie  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having 
the  skill  to  polish  his  numbers,  he  became  a  sharp 
accuser  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the 
same  author.  Though  it  is  translated  by  Dry- 
den,  Johnson's  imitation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  and  has  an  inter- 
mixture of  tlie  sentiments  of  Socrates  concerning 
the  object  of  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The 
general  proposition  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  so 
Httie  understood  by  mankind,  that  their  wishes 
when  granted  are  always  destructive.  This  is 
exemplified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  such  as 
riches,  state  preferment,  eloquence,  militaiy  glo- 
ry, long  Ufe,  and  the  advantages  of  form  and 
bcaut^r.  Juvenal's  conclusion  is  worthy  of  a 
Christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson's. 
"  Let  us,"  he  says,  ^  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  judge 
what  is  fittest  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his  Cre- 
ator than  to  himself.  If  we  must  pray  for  spe- 
cial favour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  sufier- 
ings  preferable  to  a  hfe  of  luxury  and  the  soft 
repose  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can  give 
ourselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can 
make  us  happy."  In  the  translation  the  zeal  of 
the  Christian  conspired  witli  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  cx^lipsed. 
For  the  various  characters  in  the  original,  the 
reader  is  pleased,  in  the  Ejiglish  poem,  to  meet 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Buckingham  stabbed  by 
Felton,  Lord  Strafford,  Clarendon,  Charies  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes, 
Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson's  delight  in  biography  that  the 
name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth  from  obscurity.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  useless  to  tell,  that  Lydiat 
was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  last  century.  He  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a 
iiunibcr  of  sermons  on  tlic  harmony  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists. Willi  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  Uie  prison 
uf  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud, 
andothers  paid  his  debts.   He  petitioned  Charies 
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f.  to  be  Mnt  to  Efkuofna  to  procure  manuscripts. 
Hame  spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bi- 
shops, ne  was  plundered  by  the  Puritans,  and 
tirice  cviied  away  a  prisoner  from  his  rectory. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1646. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage 
in  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks ;  an  author 
highly  commended  in  the  Rambler,  No.  122. 
An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
first  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  wliich 
the  fable  is  made  to  move.  The  substance  of 
the  story  is  shortly  this.  In  1453  Mahomet  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople,  and  having  reduced  the 
place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Greek,  whose 
name  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  em- 
brace the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  grace  -his 
throne.  Erumged  at  this  intended  mamage,  the 
Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
Emperor.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Manomet,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
''catching  with  one  hand,*'  as  Knolles  relates  it, 
**  the  fair  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
drawing  his  fiilchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  the  ^eat  terror  of 
them  all ;  and,  having  so  done,  said  unto  them, 
Now,  bv  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
able  to  bridle  his  affections  or  not"  The  story 
is  simple^  and  it  remained  for  the.  author  to  am- 
plify it  with  proper  episodes,  and  give  it  compli- 
cation and  variety.  The  catastrophe  is  changed, 
and  horror  gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But, 
aflsr  all,  the  fable  is  cold  and  languid.  There 
is  not,  tfarou|^hout  the  piece,  a  single  situation  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  raise  a  conflict  of  passions. 
The  diction  is  nervous,  rich,  and  elegant;  but 
splendid  language,  and  melodious  numbers,  will 
make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.    The  senti- 


in  the  disasters  of  their  country ;  a  race  of  men, 
qv^ws  nuUa  ex  honeato  spes. 

The  prolojnie  to  Irene  is  written  with  ele- 
gance, and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  literary 
pride  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  author.  The  epilogue, 
we  arc  told  in  a  late  publication  was  wntten  by 
Sir  William  Young.  Tliis  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  append- 
ages to  a  dramatic  performance  are  not  assigned 
to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  person  of 
fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  the  epilogue  in  question  could  be 
transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the  worst 
jeu  {Pesprit  that  ever  fell  from  Johnson's  pen.* 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  dissertations,  would  lead  beyond  the 
intended  limits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  al- 
ways taught  his  readers  to  think.  The  life  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
model  of  tlie  bio^phical  style.  The  review  of 
the  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with  as- 
perity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  provoked 
from  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-iimed  resentment, 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  b^sis  of  that  high  reputa- 
tion which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essays 
was  not,  at  first  equal  to  tlieir  merit.  They  had 
not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by 
variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected? 
The  wits  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  tlie  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 


ments  are  beautifui,  always  happily  expressed,  "alone.     "A    stage-coach,"   says   Sir  Richard 


but  seldom  appsopriated  to  the  character,  and 
generally  too  philosophic  What  Johnson  has 
said  of  the  tragedy  ot  Cato  may  be  applied  to 
Irene:  ''It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  na- 
tural afiections.  Nothing  excites  or  assuages 
emotioiL  The  events  are  expected  without  soli- 
citude, and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor- 
row. Of  the  affentB  we  have  no  care ;  we  con- 
aider  not  what  &ey  are  doing,  nor  what  thev  are 
snifering :  we  wish  only  to  know  what  the^  have 
to  say.  It  is  unafiecting  elegance,  and  chill  phi- 
kwophy."  The  following  speech,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of 
the  Britidi  constitution,  has  been  often  selected 
from  the  numbedess  beauties  with  which  Irene 
abounds: 

*•  It  there  be  eay  Jead,  ■•  fome  reports 
Where  eouunoa  lawa  restrein  the  priuce  and  mb^t ; 
A  heppy  land,  where  circulutiug  power 
Flows  ttiTWifh  each  member  of  dr  embodied  state ; 
Sure,  not  ■nconseiotis  of  the  mifbty  bleminfr. 
Her  grateAil aons^hine  brivht  with  every  virtue; 
UntaiDtcd  with  the  lust  of  Ipnovation; 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  tea^c  of  rule, 
Unbroken  astiie  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jnrriny  elements  in  peace.'* 

These  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
years  a^  they  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
applauding  audiences ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  mettt* 
9Jkync«  and  the  n«i0  Ughts  of  certain  politicians, 
w^  would  gladly  find  their  piimte  idvantage 


Steele,  **  must  go  forward  on  slated'  days,  whcr 
ther  there  are  passengera  or  not"  So  it  was  with 
the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for 
two  years.  In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  es- 
says form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  observations  on 
life  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and 
the  papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of  literature.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the 
author's  mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight 
or  ten,  coming  from  the  same  fountain-head,  np 
wonder  that  they  have  the  raciness  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.  Of  this  uniformit]^ 
Johnson  was  sensible.  He  used  to  sav,  that  ifhe 
had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papere  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the 
collection  would  have  been  more  miscellaneous, 
and  by  consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  This  he  used  to  illustrate 
by  repeating  two  beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own 
Ode  to  Cave,  or  Sylvanua  Urban; 

Noo  uUa  Musis  papna  gratior, 
Qunra  quo:  sevcris  ludicra  jungere, 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  t 


Texento  njonphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Roeoe  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sijC  Iris  rcfulget 
iEthereis  variata  fucis. 


■*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epilonia . 
was  written  by  Sir  William  Young.  See  Boawell's  Ufa 
of  Johnnon,  vol.  i.  p.  166—70.  8vo.  edit.  1S04.  The  infers 
nal  evidence  that  it  ib  not  JohuNt  v  U  ifff  ovoog,  parllr 
oularly  in  theline  ** Dut how Ui  am.  •  ^;| 
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It  ia  remukaUe  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  hw  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  fitst 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
floing  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
3iat  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  Boholastic  woras,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned;  or  at  least 
would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
0tyle,  And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  praised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
Style.  Dryden,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.  Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope, 
with  more  correctness,  carried  our  lansfuage 
well  nigh  to  perfection.  Of  Addison,  Johnson 
was  used  to  sagr,  He  ia  the  Raphael  of  Esaa^ 
WriUrt,  How  ne  differed  so  widely  Qtom  such 
elegant  models  is  a  problem^  not  to  be  solved, 
unless  it  be  true  that  no  took  an  early  tincture 
ilrom  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
unusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from  the 
learned  languaees.  His  own  account  of  the 
natter  is,  '*When  common  words  were  less 
Dleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
fication, I  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas."  but  he  for- 
got the  observation  of  Drydea:.  If  too  many  fo- 
r<tgn  words  are  poured  in  upon  ««,  U  ^ofcs  aa  if 
they  were  design^  not  to  aaaiat  the  nativesij  but  to 
conquer  them.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
swell  of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness 
of  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard 
colloquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
(Orgot  the  elegant  simpUcity  that  distinguishes 
lihe  writings  of  Addison.  lie  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  subject ;  and 
(hough  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox, 
be  maybe  fairly  called  an  Original  Thinker. 
His  reading  was  extensive.  lie  treasured  in  liis 
mind  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he 
added  to  it  from  his  own  meditation.  He  col- 
lected, qwz  reconderetf  auetaque  promeret,  Addi- 
son was  not  so  profound  a  thinker.  He  wi^g 
horn  to  writer  converse^  andlioe  with  ease;  and  he 
ibuad  an  early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  de- 
pended, however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than 
the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows, 
that  M  reUshed,  with  a  juat  selection,  all  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  beauties  of  tlie  Roman  class*. 
ies ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  language, 
DO  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  styhe, 
which  has  been  so  justly  admired ;  simple,  yet 
elegant;  adorned,  yet  never  overwrought ;  nch 
In  ulusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous ;  correct, 
without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength,  yet  always  musical  His  essays,  in 
general,  are  on  the  surihce  of  Ufe ;  if  ever  ori- 
mnal,  it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Johnson  had  a  fhnd  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it ;  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  required. 
The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a  young 
giri  that  wants  a  pUu^e,  will  illustrate  this  ol^ 
servatioD.    Addison  possessed  an  unclouded 


imagination,  alive  to  the  first  objects  of'iMtiirfr 
and  of  art  He  reaches  the  sublime  without 
any  apparent  eflfort  When  he  tells  us,  **  If  we 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dif-. 
iierent  set  of  planets :  if  we  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  further 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  sther,  we  are 
lost  in  a  lalwrinth  of  suns  and  worids,  and  con^ 
founded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity- 
of  nature  ;'*  the  ease  with  which  this  passage 
rises  to  unafiected  grandeur,  is  the  secret  oharm 
that  captivates  the  reader.  Johnson  is  alwa^^SL 
lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dryden's  phrase,  to  be 
o'er-informed  with  meaning,  and  his  words  do, 
not  appear,  to  himself  adequate  to  his  conceprion. 
He  moves  in  state,  and  his  pe^riods  are  always 
harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  true. 
style  of  Elastem  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Visiona  of 
Mirza.  .In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is.ne- 
ver  the  eoho  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself.  If  we  except  the  Ee-. 
says  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addison 
cannot  be  called  a  philosophical  critic  His  mo- 
ral Essays  are  beautiful :  but  in-  that  province- 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  though  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  burihent 
of  mankind  (in  the  Spectator  No.  558)  was  the- 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of' 
himself,  Johnson  said,  ^  Topham  Beancleik  nas 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thing  I  seem  to  laboor.** 
When  we  compare  hiin  with  Addison,  the  con-. 
trast  is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth:  Johnson  gives  it  force  and* 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ;  John-, 
son  represents  itas  an  awfol  duty.  Ad<Uson  in 
smuates  hunself  with  an  air  of  ntodestj^ ;  John 
son  commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  aictator  m* 
his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough.. 
Addtson  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  se-. 
renity  talking  to  Venus : 

**  Vultu,  qno  ooelum  tempMUtaique  Mrenat.** 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans:  he  darts  his  light- . 
ning,  and  rolls  nis  thunder,  iji  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short  of' 
ideas :  he  poura  along,  f^miliarimng  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and  sono- 
rous periods  {  but  we  may  apj^y  to  him  what 
Pope  has  said  of  Homer:  **rt  is  the  sentiment 
that  swells  and  fiUs  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass  in 
the  furnace,  which  ^rowa  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  bitense.** 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.  In 
matters  of  taste  every  reader  will  choose  for 
himself.  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  he  instructs^  and  writmg,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatio 
style,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for 
imitation. 

The  essays  vmtten  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer mav  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. The  Idler,  in  cider  te  be  consistent  with 
the  assumed  character,  is  written  with  abated* 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  ele-. 
ganoe.    It  is  the  Odyasey  a^  the  lUiad.    In-. 
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leoMlhaikiiiff'WoiiUnptbeooiiiptheJi^  The 
firat  Dumber  presents  a  weU:<ir«w7i  porUiit  of  an 
Idler,  and  from  that  ohanustjor  no  deviation  could 
be  made.  AocordingLy,  John9oo  forgets  his  aus- 
tere manner,  and  pUys  us  into  sense.  He  still 
continttes  his  lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  ad- 
veits  to  common  opcurrences,  and  is  oQam  con- 
taoll  with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  adyertise- 
meot  in  the  beginning  of  thp  fint  volume  informs 
IIS,  that  twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution 
from  difierent  hands.  One  of  these,  Na  33,  is 
the  joiiinal  of  a  Senior  Fellpw  at  Cambridge,  but 
as  Johnson,  beinc  himself  an  original  thinker, 
always  revolted  from  servile  imitation,  he  has 
prilled  the  piece,  withan^apology,  importiJif  that 
the  ioumal  of  a  citizen  in  the  £|pecla(or  aunost 
irecTuded  the  attempt  of  any  subsequent  writer, 
this  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed*  after 
observing,  that  the  author's  mpther,  being  buried 
en  the  83d  of  January,  1759,  Ihere  is  an  admira^ 
ble  ptpof  occasioned  by  thfit  event,  on  Saturday 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  No.  41.  THe  react- 
er,  iC  ha  [peases,  m^y  compare  it  with  another 
fine  paper  in  the  Rambler^  No.  54,  on  the  oonvi^ 
tion  that  rushee  oa  the  nund  at  the  bed^oC  a  dy- 
ing friend. 

" Raweias,**  savs  Sir  John  Hawking  ''is  a 
specimen  of  our  lapguage  scarcely  to  b^  parai- 
kled,;  it  is  written  in  a  style  refined  to  a  d^iee 
^imfmathU  purity,  and  displays  the  whple  force 
of  tmrgUi  eloquence.**  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
this  encomium.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  botl| 
elegant  and  sublime.  It  isa  view  of  hum^n  lifiB, 
dispb^edl,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy  colours. 
The  authoifs  nalonl  m^lancholy,  depressed^  at 
the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
mother,  darkened  tne  picture.  A  tale,  that  should 
keep  curioflity  awake  by  the  artifice  of  unexpec^ 
ed  incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  preg^ 
nant  with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  wall  find^  that  it  is  not  a 
eoniae  oi  adventures  that  invitee  him  forward, 
but  a  discussion  of  interesting  questions:;  Re- 
ieetipns  on  Human  life,  the  Ifistory  of /mise,  the 
Man  of  Leamixi^;  a  Dissertation  upon  Poelir ; 
the  Character  of  a  wise  and  happy  Man*  wno 
discourses  with  energy  on  the  govemiu ent  of  the 
saiwinns^  and  on  a  suddbn,  when  Death  deprives 
tim.<»f  bis  dan^tei^  fdigets  all  his  maxuns  of 
wiedom  and  the  eloouenpe  that  adorned  them, 
yielding  to  the  stroke  of  affliction  with  all  the 
vehpmenoe  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  It  is  by  pio- 
tures  of  life,  and  profound  moral  reflection,  that 
expectation  is.  engaged  and  gratified  throughout 
the  work.  The  Imstory  of  the  Mad  Astronomer, 
who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he  possessed 
the  rMulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  sun 
passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  bv  his  direction,  re- 
presents in  striking  colours  tne  sad  eii^  of  a 
distemperod  imagination.  It  beoomes  the  more 
%4Bf^mg  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  fix>m 
one  who  Uved  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visita- 
tion ;  from  one  who  says  emphatically,  '*  Of  the 
imcertaintiea  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dread- 
ful and  alarmin|[is  the  uncertain  oontinoance  of' 
veason."  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness, and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  una^na- 
lioo,  till  in  time  some  particular  train  of  ideas 
ixes  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs  con- 
sttntly  to  the  Ikvovite  conception,  is  carried  on 
hiaatnunofaeateobservaliiMi;  but  it  leaves  as 
loom  to  tbink  that  te  author  was  tranwcrihing 


from  his  own.  apprehensionfli  The  >  discoiina  aa 
the  nature  of  thfi  soul  giveaus.all  that  philoso* 
]^hy  knows,  not  without  a,  tincture  of  supersti. 
tmu'.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  bumai; 
pursuits  was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject 
that  employed  both  Johnson,  and  Voltaire :  but 
CantUde  is  the  work  of  a.hv«ly  imagination ;  and 
Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  ei&- 
hibits  a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  wodd  has  known  the 
weeping  as  wieiii  as  the  laughing  philosopher. 

The  Dictionary  does  not  properiy  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  essay.  The  preface,  how . 
ever,  will  be  foUnd  in  this  edition.  He  who  reads 
the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in^. 
sensibuity  in  his  compoeition  than  usuallv  falls- 
to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work  itself,  thou^ 
in  som^  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  in- 
others  malice  has  endc^avoured  to  undermine  its 
frme,  still  remains  the  MopitT  Atlas  of  £ngiisb> 
Literature.. 

lliongh  stomu  tmi  tcmvesty. thunder  on  iU  brow, 
And  oceans  break  Ihrir  billows  at  iU  feet, 
U  fltaiiU*  ttomoved,  and  f  loriec  in  its  height* 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualified  for  th» 
office  of  a  comm<)ntator  on  Shaksp^re,  no  man 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  The  public  expected  more* 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perform  j  and  yet  his. 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  sub» 
sequent  commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One^ 
note  for  its  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy^ 
of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  says-;  "  For  i^ 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dfead  oog,  beins  a. 
Ood-kiseing^  cnrripn.r  In  this  Warburton  cOs-. 
covered  the-  origin  ^  tviL  Hamlet,  he  says,, 
bieakaoffln  the  middie'  of  the  sentence ;  but  tho^ 
learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going; 
to  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  secret,, 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  phuosophi<4l  reasoning 
that  leaves  the  reader  in  astorashi nent  Johnson^ 
with  true  piety,  adopts  the  faneiful:  hypothesis,, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emendation,  which  aU 
mpst  sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author.. 
The  general  observations  at  the  end  of  the  seve* 
ral  plays>  and  the  preface  will  be  found  in  this 
edition*  The  former,  with  great  elegance  and 
preciaion,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  phi« 
losophical  criticism. 

Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  wtm. 
hia  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gralitiide 
for  his-  pension^  or  the  solicitation  or  men  in 
power,  aid  not  support  the  cause  f6r  which  they 
were  undertaken.  Thej^  are  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of 
language.  When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  common  rights  ofmaMndf 
the  virulence  of  paity  may  be  suspected..  It  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  through* 
out  the  kingdt>m^  Johnson  over-heated  his  mim) ; 
but  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  Imleness  of  spirit  that 
roigro  inclme  him  to  advance  what  he  <hd'  not 
think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  FaUe  AUrm^ 
though  many  of  the  most  eminent  menin  thekm|^ 
domconcurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yetJohn* 
son,  having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  pe»% 
pie,  has  given,  with  great  humour,  and  no  lea* 
trotK.  wJiiO.  my  be.  called,.  (|b^  Hrth  pmii««!^ 
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«ii  eiuetHmofu  rementtranee,  Oty  the*  Btibiect 
of  FalklandTs  inlands,  the  finedissaMive  from  too 
hastily  invohnng  the  world  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  most  extort  sfplause  even  fron»  the  party 
that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  the  scenes  of  tu- 
mult snd  oommotionk  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet that  Johnsoa  ol^red  battle  to  Junius  ;  a 
writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon,  elegance  of  his 
style,  chBirrusd  every  reader,  though  his  object 
was  to  inflame  the  nation^in  favour  of  a  faction. 
Junius  fought  ia  the  dark ;  he  saw  hia^  enemy 
and  had  his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained 
safe  in  obscurity.  But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson^ 
mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  ibr  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  The  keen  invective  wjiich  he  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  promised  a  paper  War 
between  two 'combatants,  who  knew  the  use  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as 
eagerly  expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big 
Ben..  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as 
tne  fiMBk  m  the  mask  in  Voltaire's  History. 

The  account  of' his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such 
as  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  au- 
thor did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
eharacter  of  an  Antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  from  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
aor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measure  a  degree, 
and  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve* 
nd  isUnds.  Those,  who  expected  such  informa- 
tion,  expeeted  what  was  never  intended.  In 
nery  work  regard  the  wrUer't  end.  Johnson  went 
lo  see  men  a!nd  manners,  modes  of  life,  and^the 
lirogress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
arnuUy  landed  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
•f  his  narrative,  that  the  roMler  is  inclined  to 
wish^  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  that 
to  trateli,  and  totellhii  travels,  had  been  more  of  his 
•mploymtfU, 

A»  to>  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  this  place. 
They  ore  collected  in*  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Stodkdal^,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which 
runs  throngb  the  several  speeches  is  sufficiently 
knowiK 

It  wilt  not  be  useless  to  piention  two  more 
volumes^  which  may  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  set  of  Sermons 
left  for  pubticflition  l^  JohnTaybr,  LL.  D.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses mto  the  worM,  has  not  giv«n  them  as 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylon  Alh  he  coold 
say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  he  left  them 
in  silence  among  hi»  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  prodtiction  of  o^  superior  mind ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  that  elegant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  ^ve  on  additional  proof  of  John- 
son's ardour  m  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife;  but  that  reverend 
gentleman  declined  the  office,  because,  as  he  told 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  d^eceascKd  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesson,  written  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over-charged  with  ambi- 
tious ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
tone  curried  with  hknta  his  pulpit    He  had  the 


lai^gest  BaU*>  in-Eagland)  and  lone  of^  ifce  beiC 
Sermons. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  Lives^  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken- at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  the 
most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
of  all  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  peiform- 
aace  he  needed  little  preparation.  Attentiro 
always  to  the  history  of  lettera,  and  by  his  own 
natural  bias  fond  ofniography,  he  was  the  more 
willmg  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  Book- 
sellers. He  was  versea  in  the  whole  body  of 
Engtish  Poetry,  and  his  rules  of  criticism  were 
setued  with  precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the 
Life  of  CovHcy,  on  the  metaphysical  Poets  of 
the  last  century,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty  aa 
well  as  sound  observation.  The  writers  who 
followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest  ef  something 
better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Soncho  says 
in  Don  Cluixote,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat  They  took  pains  to  be- 
wilder themselves,  and  were  inaenious  for  no 
/Other  purpose  than- to  err.  In  Johnson's  review 
of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit  is  detected  in  all  its 
shapes,  and  the  Qothic  taste  for  glittering  oon- 
ceits^  and  &r>fetched  allusions,  is  explodw,  ne» 
ver.  It  is  hoped,  to  revive  sffoin. 

An  author  who  has  pubushed  his  observationa 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says,  **  These  com 
positions  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remark^ 
and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime  paasaaes, 
Jiave  unauesHonably  great  merit;  but  if  mj 
be  reganfed  merely  as  containing  narrations  of 
the  hves,  delineations  of  the  characters,  and 
strictures  of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far 
from  being  always  to  be  depended  on."  He 
adds,  "Thecharaeten  are  sometimes  paitiaL 
and' there  ia  sometimes  too  much  malignity  oB 
misrepresentation,  to  which,  perhaas^  may  be 
joineu  no  inconsiderable  poirtion  ot  enoneoua 
criticism."  The  several  clauses  of  this  oenaore 
deserve  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of- 
this  essay  will  permit 

In  the  firet  place,  the  facts  are  related  upoa 
the  best  intelligence,  and  the  best  youchen  that 
could  be  gleaned,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
Probability  was  to  behifaTOd  from  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
underatood  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  than- 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  reUgioaaly  mxt' 
observer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  where 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  information,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  npt  vlx  tenuis  fiuiut-perlabitiir  annu 

K  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  varioua 
anthon  are  not  always  sattsfactoiy,  and  if  eno* 
neous  criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected; 
who  can  hope  that  m  mattere  of  taste  all  ehall^ 
agree  ?  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  difitfred'  fit)m  the  positions  advanoed  by 
the  author,  are  fgw-  in  number.  It  has  beeo^ 
said,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swift, 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalned;  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  ofaargei 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed;  Johnson,  it  ia 
well  known  had' conceived'  a  prejudice  against 
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Swift.  His  fiiendfl  trembled  (br  him  when  he 
WM  writing  that  life :  but  were  pleased,  at  last, 
to  aee  it  executed  with  temper  and  moderation. 
As  to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  his  real 
opinion,  but  an  opinion  that  will  not  be  adopted 
by  men  of  lively  fiuicy.  With  resard  to  Gray, 
when  he  condemns  the  apostrophe,  in  which 
Father  Thames  is  desired  to  tell  who  drives  the 
hoop,  or  tosses  the  ball,  and  then  adds,  that  Fa* 
ther  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himself;  when  he  compares  the  abrupt  be- 
ginninff  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Bard  to  the  bal- 
lad of  Johnny  Armstroag,  "  b  there  ever  a  man 
in  all  Scotland;^  there  are,  perhaps,  few  friends 
of  Johnson,  who  would  not  wish  to  blot  out  both 
the  passages.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  remarlu)  on  Pope*8  Essay  on  Man  can  be 
received  without  great  caution.  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  Crousaz,  a  professor  in 
Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  Treatise  of  Logic, 
started  up  a  professed  enemy  to  that  poem. 
Johnson  says,  ^*  his  mind  was  one  of  those,  in 
which  philosophy  and  piety  are  happily  united. 
He  looked  with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical 
systems  of  theology,  and  was  persuaded,  that  the 
positions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw  man- 
kind away  from  Revelation,  and  to  represent  the 
whole  course  of  things  as  a  necessary  concate- 
nation of  indissoluble  fatality."  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  controversy  about  the  Licibnitzian 
system.  Warburton  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
large  and  comprehensive  mind,  published  a 
Vlndicatioa  of  Pope ;  and  yet  Jonnson  says, 
that  *'  in  many  passages  a  religiotis  eye  may 
easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable 
to  morals,  or  to  liberty."  This  sentence  is  se- 
vere, and,  perhaps  dogmatical,  Crousaz  wrote 
an  Examen  of  The  &say  on  Man,  and  after- 
wards a  Comraentar}^  on  every  remarkable 
passage ;  and  though  it  now  appears  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter  translated  the  foreign  Critic,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  Johnson  encouraged  the  work, 
and,  perhaps,  imbibed  those  early  prejudices 
which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
shuddered  at  the  ideaof  irreligion.  Hence  we 
are  told  in  tlie  Life  of  Pope,  "  never  were  pe- 
Dury  of  knowledge  and  vul^rity  of  sentiment 
so  happily  disguised ;  Pope,  m  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom tells  much  thait  every  man  knows,  and 
much  that  he  did  not  know  himself;  and  gives 
us  comfort  in  the  position,  that  Mou^A  man's  a 
JoUi  yet  Gifd  is  wise;  that  human  advantages  are 
unstable ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  nave  a 
great  part,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is 
our  own,  and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our 
power.  The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  in 
lU  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his 
mother  and  his  narse.**  But  may  it  not  be  said, 
that  every  system  of  ethics  must  or  ought  to 
terminate  in  plain  and  general  maxims  for  the 
use  of  life  7  and,  though  in  such  axioms  no  dis- 
covery is  made,  does  not  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
theory  consist  in  the  premises,  and  the  chain  of 
reasoning  that  leads  to  the  conclusion?  May 
not  truth,  as  Johnson  himself  says,  be  convened 
to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images  7  Pope's  doctrine  about  the  ruling  pas- 
sion does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  is 
called,  in  harsh  tenns,  pernicious  as  well  as 
false,  tending  U>  establish  a  kind  of  moral  pre- 
destination, or  over-ruling  principle,  which  can- 
not be  resisted.    Bat  Johnson  was  too  easily 


alarmed  in  the  caose  of  retiaoBL  Oi|;«iused  as 
the  human  race  is,  individuals  have  difierent  in* 
lets  of  perception,  different  powers  of  mind,  and 
difierent  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

All  apread  their  chBmi',  but  durnu  noC  all  aUk«, 

On  diflerKnt  senses  difiurent  objects  slrike :  , 

Honce  diflTerent  passioitt  more  or  less  inflame, 

As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  fVame. 

And  heooe  one  master^passioaia  tlw  breaat. 

Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

Brumoy  says,  Pascal  from  his  infancy  felt  him- 
self a  geometrician  ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  man- 
ner, was  a  painter.  Shakspeare,  who  of  all  po- 
ets, had  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature, 
was  o"^«rr  A^  °  prfiYB'^'"^  bias  in  the  operations 
Qf  r.Yfiry  mind  J5y  mm  we  are  iola,  ''  Master- 
less  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood  of  what  it 
likes  or  loathes." 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  lives  be- 
fore us  the  characters  are  partial,  and  too  often 
drawn  with  malignity  of  misrepresentation.  To 
prove  this  it  is  alleged,  that  Johnson  has  misre- 

E resented  the  circumstance  relative  to  the  trans- 
ition of  the  first  Iliad,  and  maliciously  ascribed 
that  performance  to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickell, 
with  too  much  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  hy 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy 
imputed  to  Addison,  we  are  referred  to  a  note 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  written  by  the 
late  Judge  Blackstone,  who,  it  is  said,  examined 
the  whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that 
the  first  regular  statement  of  the  accusation 
against  Addison  was  published  bv  Ruffhead,  in 
his  Life  of  Pope,  from  the  materials  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Warburton.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whose  talents 
deserve  all  praise,  this  account  is  by  no  means 
accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the 
Comedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave 
the  first  insight  into  that  business.  He  says,  in 
a  style  of  singer  and  resentment,  "  If  that  gen 
tieman  (Mr.  Tickell)  thinks  himself  injured,  1 
win  allow  I  have  wronged  him  upon  this  issue, 
that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book 
of  Homer  sball  please  to  give  us  another  book) 
there  sliall  appear  another  good  iudgo  of  poetry, 
besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  like  it.** 
The  authorit}r  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions 
founded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  decisive,  since  we  do  not  find  that  Tickell, 
though  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper  to  vin- 
dicate himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this 
charge  has  wearied  sophistry,  and  exhausted 
the  invention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot 
deny,  thejr  palliate;  what  thev  cannot  prove^ 
they  say  is  probable.  But  wnv  all  this  rage 
against  Dr.  Jolmson  7  Addison,  before  him,  had 
said  of  Milton: 

Oh !  had  the  Poet  ae'er  profaned  his  pen, 
To  varnish  o'er  ihe  ^ilt  of  faithless  men  t 

And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow  hfs 
sentiments?  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privilege  to 
abuse  whatever  is  valuable  to  Elnglishmen,  cither 
in  Church  or  State  7  and  must  ths  liberty  of  uji* 
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fjcxHSBD  VBUf'Miro'be  dallied  to  the  ftkods  of 
the  Britieh  constitution  ? 

It  n  unneoesBary  to  ponae  the  amunent 
through  all  its  utifioes,  since,  dismantled  of  or- 
nament and  sedncing  language,  the  plain  truth 
may  he  stated  in  a  nanow  compass.  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  was  a  republican ;  he  says, 
"**  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
4han  that  a. popular  ^vemment  was  the  most 
tfrogal ;  for,  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would 
set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth."  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud  "  of  the  danger 
of  RK-AVMiTTiNo  KINGSHIP  ifl  this  ustion ;"  and 
when  Milton  adds,  "  that  a  commonwealth  was 
commended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  to  ail  Christians,  not  without  a  remarka- 
ble disallowance,  and  the  bmnd  of  Gontilism 
VPON  KINGSHIP,'*  Johnson  thought  him  no  better 
than  a  wild  enthusiast  He  knew  as  well  as 
Milton,  "that  the  happinesB  of  a  nation  must 
aieeds  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  a  fuU  and 
free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  sin- 
gle .pereon  but  reason  only  sways;"  but  the  ex- 
ample ofaU  the  republics,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope  that  rea- 
son only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  the 
republican  form  of  government,  having  little  or 
no  complication,  and  no  consonance  of  parts,  by 
a  nice  mechanism  forming  a  regular  whole,  was 
too  siii^ple  to  be  beautiful  even  in  theory.    In . 

Sractice,  H  perhaps  never  existed.  In  its  most^ 
ourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Car- ' 
thage,  it  was  -a  constant  scene  of  tumult  and 
commotion.  From  the  mischiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the  do- 
minion of  an  aristocracy :  and  the  word  aristo^ 
eraey  fatally  includes  the  boldest  and  most  tur- 
bulent citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes,  and 
call  themselves  the  best  men  in  the  state.  By 
intrigue^  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oh- 
garcny  is  suro  to  succeed,  and  ena  at  last  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  smsle  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great 
masterof  political  wisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better 
form  of  government  than  Milton's  boasted  repub- 
lic; and  what  Tacitus  admired  in  theory^  but 
despaired  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw  estabhshed 
in  this  country.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
overturned  by  the  rage  of  frantic  men  ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  u-on  rod  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation^  the  constitution  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  Its  first  principles.  Monarchy  was 
established,  and  this  countir  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  secona  time  at  the  Revo- 
lution :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and 
the  blessings  of  good  order  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  ever  since  diffused  through  the  whole  com- 
munity 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  sodety  were  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  heart.  He  knew  that  Mil- 
ton called  his  defence  of  the  Regicides  a  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glossed 
and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
libert3r,  brought  their  king  to  the  scaffold,  proved 
by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  public  good 
inspired  their  actions,  the  end  might  have  given 
some  sanction  to  the  means;  but  usurpation  and 
slavery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  office 
of  secretary  under  the  despotic  power  of  Crom- 
well, oifeimg  the  incense  A  adulation  to  his  mas- 


ter, widi  die  titles  of  Dkea&tr-^fMie^Cmmak^ 
the  Lemder  1/  unetm^[uered  Armietj  the  Fatlur  itf 
kU  Country.  Milton  declared  «t  the  same  tine, 
that  nolking  U  more  pleating  to  God,  or  more  ogrte- 
abU  to  reneon^  than  that  the  kifheet  mind  ahouU 
haoe  the  tooeriign  jtomer.  In  this  strain  of  servile 
flattery  Miltongkes  us  the  right  divine  of  tyrants. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  h4  exhorts 
Cromwell  "not  io  desert  those  great  principles 
of  liberty  which  he  had  professed  to  espouse ; 
for,  it  would  be  «.  grievous  enormity,  if,  -after 
having  successfully  opposed  tyranny,  he  sltould 
himself  act  the  part  ot  a  tyrant,  and  betray  the 
cause  -that  he  had  defended."  This  desertion 
of  every  honest  principle  the  advocate  for  liberty 
lived  <to  see.  Cromwell  acted  the  tyrant ;  and 
with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  Lord,  and  the  Lora  would  have  it 
so.  Milton  took  an  underpart  in  the  trsgedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  i>f  the  peoiple  of 
England  ?  Brutus  saw  his  country  easlaved  ;  he 
struck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with 
honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be  a  se- 
cretary under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be  said 
of  his  memory  ? 

But  stiO,  it  seems,  the  proAitution  with  which 
Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  be  defended, 
is  to  be  retorted  on  the  character  of  Johnson. 
For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been  published, 
called  Remarka  on  Dr,  Johnson^e  Life  ofMiiUm ; 
to  vfhich  are  added  MUon'9  TraetaU  of  Edueatum, 
and  ^ireopagiHea,  In  this  laboured  tract  we  are 
told,  "There  is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Doctor,  >ivhere  the  prostitution  is  of 
so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  causes  of  hu- 
man passions  or  human  caprice.  It  is  the  speech 
of  the  late  tinhappy  Dn  William  Dodd,  when  he 
was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced Upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  indict- 
ment for  forgeiy.  The  voice  of  the  public  has 
given  the  honour  of  manufacturing  tnis  speech 
to  Dr.  Johnson  :  and  the  style  anafiguration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  ofllce.  A  man,  to  ex- 
press the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  about 
to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death  for  a 
capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  hav^e 
some  consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incur- 
red some  guilt  of  the  same  kind."  In  all  the 
schools  or  sophistry  is  there  to  be  found  so  vile 
an  argument;  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub-street  is 
there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the 
whole  quiver  of  malice  is  there  so  envenomed  a 
shafl? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  class 
of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's  malig- 
nity. The  last  apology  for  Milton  is  that  he 
acted  according  to  his  principles.  But  Johnson 
thought  those  principles  detestable ;  pernicious 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile  to  the 
great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  taueht  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  love 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  class 
0(  men  of  whom  the  Roman  historian  says, 
when  they  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to 
overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clamour 
for  liberty ;  if  they  succeed,  they  destroy  liberty 
itseUl    th  tmperfiMi  everfmO,  UberiaUm  pretfi^ 
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\  were  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Boling- 
broke,  "  Are  these  sentiments,  which  any  man, 
wlio  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in 
any  situation,  ouffat  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow?"  Johnson  has  done  ample  justice  to  Mil- 
ton'b  poetzy :  the  Criticiim  on  Paradise  Lost  is 
a  subhme  composition.  Had  he  thou^t  the 
author  as  eood  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  W  atts, 
he  would  have  been  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
non-conformity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  m»> 
moi^oftheman. 

It  is  now  time  to  dose  this  Essay,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
length.  In  the  progress  of  the  woik,  feeble  as 
it  may  be,  he  thought  himself  peifonnin^  the 
last  human  office  to  the  memoiy  of  a  fhend, 
whom  he  loved,  esteemed,  and  honoured. 


Hbnltai 


nlamdiMl«.«t 


The  author  of  tfaeae  Memoirs  has  been  anx- 
ious to  give  the  features  of  the  man,  and  the  true 


character  of  the  author.  He  has  not  suflered 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his  excellencies 
with  too  much  warmth ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johnson's  failings  may  well  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  his  virtues.  His  defects 
were  spots  in  the  sun.  His  ^ety,  his  kind  affec- 
tions, and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  Icanung. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contain^ 
in  this  edition,  the  quantity  shows  a  life  spent  in 
study  and  meditation.  It  to  this  be  added  the 
labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  various  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  faiiiy  allowed,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  himself^  that  he  has  written  his  share.  In 
the  volumes  here  presented  to  the  public,  the 
reader  will  find  a  pcipctual  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Witn  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance,  har- 
mony, and  precision;  they  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  <Uligent  attention  to  these  books, 
all  may  advance  in  viitnsii 
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Thb  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion^  that  an  apo* 
togy  (or  offering  a  new  edition  is  hardly  necessary.  While  a  part  of  his  works  are 
adrantageousiy  known  to  the  general  reader,  there  are  many  of  them,  from  various 
causes,  which  have  not  been  so  extensively  read.  Among  these  causes,  may  be  stated 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  never  been  published  in  this  country  at  all ;  while 
jtbers  have  never  been  contained  in  any  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  It  may  also 
*ie  added,  that  so  far  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  published,  the  price 
lemanded  for  them  has  prevented  their  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
eaders. 

The  present  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works  which  has  been  puV 
lished  in  this  country.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable  in  itself,  bed- 
side many  papers  of  much  curiosity,  including  every  variety  of  subject  wliich  a  mind 
so  comprehensive  as  his  mi^t  naturally  embrace.  The  American  reader  will  also 
here  find  a  surer  test  by  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  appre-^ 
dated  ; — ^fbr  although  these  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  cast,  yet  it 
has  beien  a  general  impression  that  they  were  more  particularly  confined  to  one 
species  of  literature — ^that  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  standard  of  the  English 
language. 

The  Political  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  but  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of  readers 
in  this  country.  The  author,  with  his  usual  vigour,  entered  fully  into  the  political 
feelings  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  relations  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  at  that  period,  are,  as  a  matter  of  history,  interesting  to  all  Ameri^' 
cans.  Dr.  Johnson  defended  with  much  tenacity  the  original  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  denounced  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  and  French.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  about  the  year  1756^  which  began 
in  this  country,  he  says,  "  The  American  war  between  the  French  and  us  is  therefore 
only  a  quarrel  between  two  robbers  for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger."  And  yet  when  we 
had  become  colonies  to  Great  Britain  he  equally  defended  the  most  odious  features 
of  government  toward  the  colonies.  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Taxation  no  tyranny — ^an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Congress  1775,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle  which  was  then  commencing,  he  might  have  uttered  as  a  truth, 
what  he  then  indited  as  a  bitter  sarcasm.  "  The  heroes  of  Boston,  if  the  Stamp  Act 
had  not  been  repealed,  would  have  lefl  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade,  have  re- 
signed the  splendour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delight  of  neighbourhood,  to  disperse 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers, 
and  range  the  mountains,  and  be  free." 

As  an  essayist,  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  writers  of  the 
Sp«!ctator.  Although,  in  this  species  of  his  writing,  there  may  not  be  found  that 
sprightliness  and  lively  manner  which  at  once  wins  the  attention,  yet  there  is 
solidity  and  beauty  which  will  bear  thorough  and  close  examination^  and  stand  thf 
severest  test  of  scrutiny  and  time. 
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ii  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Although  not  exactly  within  the  compass  of  the  present  volumes,  we  may  lay 
•a  word  in  relation  to  the  great  Dictionaiy  of  Dr.  Johnson.     This  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
-head  of  all  simOar  works  in  the  English  language,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument 
*of  the  author's  genius,  and  unparaUeled  research  and  industry,  so  long  as  the  ian 
guage  shall  be  spoken  and  read. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  no  general  standard  for  the  English  ian 
gnage  was  acknowledged.  The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  supply  this  deficiency 
-^-in  his  own  words  "  the  chief  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  our  English  idiom."  In  fulfilling  this  task,  Dr.  Johnson  accomplished 
what  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any  undertaking.  He  made  that  work  which 
was  the  first  standard  of  the  English  language  so  perfect,  that  not  one  of  all  who  fol- 
lowed him,  has  been  able  to  improve  it.  Some  few  indeed  have  enjoyed  an  epheme- 
ral celebrity ;  but  while  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  the  value  and  beauty 
of  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  determination  of  Dr.  Johnscm  to  undertake  this  work,  which  he  knew  would  add 
little  or  nothing  to  his  literary  fame  during  his  lifetime.  "  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as  a  drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the 
proper  toil  for  artless  industry;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the  li^t  of  learning, 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfully  performed  without  any  higher 
quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the 
alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution." 

There  is  one  consideration  alone  which  should  entitle  the  works  -of  Dr.  Johnson  to 
an  attentive,  and  oflen  repeated  perusal.  It  is  the  perfection  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction  with  which  they  are  written.     In  this  they  may  be  set  down  as  models. 

JVWtf  ForJb,  Sqftember  183S. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE. 


This  work  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
*«TheUnivor8aI  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette," 
.projected  in  the  year  1751,  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry, 
Bookseller.  The  preface  to  the  Rambler  con- 
tains an  oatline  of  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  these  papers ;  we  shall  therefore  here 
only  present  oar  readers  with  a  few  obsei>vations 
on  the  style,  &c.  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  will 
not  find  so  copiously  described  as  we  could  wish 
in  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  Rambler. 
The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  newspaper,  for  which 
he  was  to  furnish  a  short  essay  on  such  subjects 
as  might  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  distin- 
guish this  publication  from  it  contemporaries. 
The  first  Essay  appeared  on  Saturday,  April 
15ih,  1753,  and  continued  to  be  published  on  the 
same  day,  weekly,  until  April  5th,  1760,  when 
the  Idler  was  concluded. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  re- 
putation which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 
fiis  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  ther  merit  They 
•had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming 
by  variety  ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  ? 
The  wits  of  Ctueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
alone.  A  stage-coach,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whether  there 
are  possongers  or  not  So  it  was  with  the  Ram- 
bler, every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years. 
In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the  great  moral 
teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  essays  form  a 
body  (xf  ethics ;  the  olraervations  on  life  and  man- 
ners are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  the  papers, 
professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of 
iilerature.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's 
mind ;  and  all  me  essays,  except  eight  or  ten, 
coming  finom  the  same  fountain  nead,  no  wonder 
that  they  have  ihe  radness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was 
sensible.  He  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  inter- 
mix papers  of  a  sprightljr  turn,  the  collection 
would  haye  been  more  miscellaneous,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  agreeable  to  the  generality 
of  readers* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
J  which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  work,  as  he  grew  famihar  with  technical 
and  sdiolastic  words,  he  thought  the  bulk  of  his 
readers  were  equally  learned  j  or  at  least  would 
admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  style. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  praised  in 
>'  Cowley  the  ease  and  unaffected  structure  of  the 
sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
Dryden,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol- 
low «L  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope,  witn  more 
correctness,  carried  our  language  well  nigh  to 
pflrfectian.    Of  Addison,  Jdnnson  was  used  to 


say,  "He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay  Writers.'' 
How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such  ele|;ant 
models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  wiless  it  be 
true  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century,  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, 
new  combinations,  sentences  of  an  unusual  struc- 
turc,  and  words  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. His  own  account  of  the  matter  is, 
"When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signincalion,  I  fami- 
liarized the  terms  of  jjhllosophy,  by  applying 
thetn  to  popular  ideas."  But  he  forgot  tlie  obser- 
vation of  Dryden: — "If  too  many  foreign  words 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them."  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  swell 
of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sen- 
timent j  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with  the 
sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard  col- 
loquial barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he  foi^ 
got  the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishes  tlie 
writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke  calls 
a  roundabout  view  of  his  subject ;  and  though  he 
was  never  tainted,  like  many  modern  wits,  with 
the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox,  he  may  be 
fairly  called  an  Original  Thinker.  His  reading 
was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  liis  mind  what- 
ever was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it 
from  his  own  meditation.  He  collected,  qua 
reconderetf  auctaque  promeret.  Addison  was  not 
so  profound  a  Uiinker.  He  was  born  to  write,  ^ 
converse,  and  live  with  ease ;  and  he  found  an 
early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than  the  vigour 
of  his  mind.  Hjs  Latin  poetry  shows,  that  he 
relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  refined  and 
delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  classics;  and 
when  he  cultivated  his  native  language,  no  won- 
der that  he  formed  that  graceful  stylo,  which  has 
been  so  justly  admired;  simple,  yet  elegant;  k 
adorned,  yet  never  over-wrought ;  rich  in  allu- 
sion, yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  correct  witli- 
out  labour,  and,  though  sometimes  deficient  in 
strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays  in  ge- 
neral, are  on  the  surface  of  life ;  if  ever  original,  it 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  nor  was  he  willing  to  descend  to 
the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of  diction  which 
that  mode  of  composition  required.  The  letter, 
in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a  young  girl  that 
wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  observation. 
Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  He 
reaches  th'c  sublime  without  any  apparent  effort. 
When  he  tells  us,  "If  we  consiaer  the  fixed 
stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
tliem  attended  with  a  diderent  set  of  planets ;  if 
we  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  now  lights 
that  are  sunk  further  in  tliusc  unfathomable 
deptlis  of  rether,  we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suds 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  wiUi  the  mognifi* 
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eenoe  mad  bamenmij  of  nature  ;**  the  ease,  with 
which  this  passage  nses  to  unaffected  grandeur, 
is  the  secret  charm  that  captivates  Uie  reader. 
Johnson  is  always  lofly ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dry- 
den's  phrase,  to  be  o'er  informed  with  meaning, 
and  his  words  do  not  appear  to  himself  adequate 
to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  and  his  pe- 
riods are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales 
are  in  the  true  style  of  eastern  magnificence,  and 
yet  none  of  them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Vi- 
sions of  Mirza.    In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson 

/  is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself.  If  we  except  the  Essays 
on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  Addison  cannot 

^  be  called  a  philosophical  critic.  His  moral  Es- 
says are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
caneiceed  the  Rambler,  thou^  Johnson  used 
to  any,  that  the  Essay  on  "The  Burthens  of 
Mankind"  (in  the  Spectator,  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exouisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talkinc  of 
himself,  Johnson  said,  ^'Topham  Beauclark  has 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  case ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thing,  I  seem  to  labour." 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth ;  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable  :  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  dutv.  Addison 
insinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splended  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Vir^  with  placid 
■erenity  talking  to  Venus : 

"  Yttltii,  quo  c<Blum  tampestatesqus  aersnat.*' 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  or  vir- 
tne  and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short 
of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarising  the 
terms  of  pbulosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods;  but  we  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer: — "It  is  the  sen- 
timent that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which 
rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  wi£in  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide 
between  those  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters 
of  taste  every  reader  will  chose  for  himself.  John- 
son is  always  profound,  and  of  course  gives  the 
fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison  charms  while  he 
instructs;  and  writing,  as  he  always  does,  a 
pure,  an  elegant,  and  idiomatic  style,  he  may 
be  pronouncM  the  safest  model  for  imitation. 

The  Essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler. 
The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumed character,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in 
a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is 
the  Odyssey  afler  the  Iliad.  Intense  thinking 
would  not  become  the  Idler.  The  first  number 
presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and 
Kom  that  character  no  deviation  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  austere  manner, 
and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still  continues  his 
lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common 
occurrences,  and  is  often  content  with  the  topic 
of  the  day.  An  advertisement  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume  infonns  us,  that  twelve  entire 
Essays  were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
One  of  these^  Na  33,  is  the  journal  of  a  Senior 


fellow  at  Cambridee^  bat,  as  J^ribnson,  being 
himself  an  ori|;inal  thinker,  always  revolted  froa 
servile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the  piece,  with 
an  apology,  importing  that  the  joomal  of  a  citizen 
in  the  Spectator  almost  precloded  the  attempt  oi 
any  subsequent  writer.  This  account  or  the 
Idler  may  be  closed,  afler  observing,  that  the 
author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  83d  of  Jan- 
uary 1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occasioii- 
ed  by  that  event,  on  Saturday  the  87th  of  the 
same  month,  r^'o.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in  the 
Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  rushes 
on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 

The  Idlers,  during  the  time  of  their  publication, 
were  frequently  copied  into  contemporary  works 
w ithout  any  acknowlcdgmenL  The  author,  who 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  the  Universal  Chronicle, 
in  which  they  appeared,  hurled  his  vengeance  on 
the  pirates  in  the  following  "Hue  and  Cry," 
whicJb,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Johnson's  pen,  may 
justly  be  deemed  a  Uterary  cariosity. 

*' London,  Jan.  5, 1759.'  AdvertisemeiiL  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  "The  Idler," 
having  found  that  those  essays  are  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  so  Iktle 
regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  Universal 
Chronicle  in  which  they  first  appear,  ia  not 
always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  inju- 
ries, made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they 
have  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  loncer. 
— They  have  already  seen  eseavs,  for  whi£  a 
very  large  price  is  paid,  transterred  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or 
monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  feast 
for  the  present,  ahenated  from  them,  before  ihey 
could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tondei^ 
ness  even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath 
been  shown.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who 
have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to 
take  notice,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect 
that  we  shall  vinoicate  our  cJne,  by  the  means 
which  justice  prescribes,  and  which  are  warrant- 
ed by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honoura* 
ble  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of 
wide  margin  and  diffuse  typography,  contract 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  tliem  at  em 
humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing 
rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet- 
ter  of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes : 
we  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Magdalcns : 
for  we  knt>w  not  who  can  be  more  properly  taxed 
fur  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes  than  pros- 
titutes in  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  peni- 
XancAi  nor  shame." 

Tho  efltct  of  this  singular  manifesto  is  not  now 
known ;  but  if  "  essays  for  which  a  lars^o  pric9 
has  been  paid'*  be  not  words  of  course,  they  may- 
prove  that  the  author  received  an  immediate  re- 
muneration for  his  labour,  independent  of  his 
share  in  the  general  profits. 

Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton.     Thomas  Warton  was  te 
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vonVBT  bretlier  ot  Dr.  JoMph  Warton,  and  was 
bom  at  Baauigstoko  in  1728.  He  very  early 
manifevted  ataste  forvene ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
well-tiimed  translatbn  of  an  epigram  of  Martial 
composed  by  him  in  his  ninth  year.  He  was 
educated  under  his  fiither,  who  kept  a  school  at 
fianngstoke,  till  he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  com- 
ttioner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  exer- 
cised his  poletical  talent  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  Elegy  of 
**  Us,"  which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Hoddesford,  president  of  his  college,  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  the  university.  This  task  he 
peEformed  with  great  applause,  bv  writing,  in  his 
Slstyeai)  "The  Triumph  of  Isis;**  a  piece  of 
much  spirit  and  fancy,  m  which  he  retaliated 
upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by  satirising  the  courtly 
venality  then  supposed  to  distinguished  the  loyal 
nniverszty,  and  sung  in  no  common  strains  the 
pBst  and  present  glories  of  Oxford.  This  on  his 
part  was  fair  warfare,  though  as  a  peace-oifer- 
— ;  he  afterwards  excluded  the  poem  from  his 
lame  of  oolleetad  pieces.    His  "Progress  of 


^. 


Discontent,"  published  in  1750.  in  a  miscellany 
entitled  "The  Student,"  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vantsee  his  power  in  the  familiar  style,  and 
bis  taunt  fornnmour,  with  a  knowledge  of  life 
eitranrdmary  at  his  early  age,  especially  if  com- 
posed, as  is  said,  for  a  college-exercise  in  1746.  In 
1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
appears  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
b  a  university-residenoe.  His  spirited  satire, 
entitled  "  Newmarket."  and  pointed  against  the 
ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his  "Ode  for  Mu- 
■e ;"  and  <'  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;"  were  written  about  this  time ;  and  in 
1753  he  vras  the  editor  of  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  whKh,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Union,'' 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  contained  several 
of  his  own  pieces.  In  1754  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  critic  and  a  diligent  student  of  poeti- 
cal antiquities,  by  his  observations  on  Spenser's 
Fairy  Q,ueen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards  enlarg- 
ed to  two  volumes ;  a  work  well  received  by  the 
pablic,  and  which  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  literary  reputation.  These  various  proofs 
of  his  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  professor  of  poetry  to  the  univer- 
sity, an  office  wnich  he  held  for  the  usual  period 
of  ten  years,  and  rendered  respectable  by  the 
erudition  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  at  this  time  publishing  his  "  Idler," 
and  Walton  who  had  long  been  mtimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  contributed  the  three  papers 
we  have  mentioned  to  that  work.  He  gave  a 
specimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in  1758  by 
the  publication  "  Inscriptionum  Romanarum 
Metncaram  Delectus,"  a  collection  of  select  Latin 
epigrams  and  inscriptions,  to  which  were  annex- 
ed a  few  modem  ones,  on  the  anticjue  model,  five 
of  them  by  himself.  He  drew  up  in  1760,  for  the 
Biographica  Britannica,  the  life  of  Sir  Thbmas 
Pope,  whidi  he  published  separately,  much 
enlar^,  in  1772  and  1780.  Another  con- 
tribution to  literary  bk>£raphy  was  his  "Life 
and  Literary  Remains  c?  Dr.  Baihnrst,"  pub- 
lished in  1761.  A  piece  of  local  humour, 
which  was  read  at  the  time  with  ^preat  avidity, 
dropped  from  Us  pen  in  1760  with  the  title, 


at 

"A  Companion  to  the  GKnd^  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion;  being  a  complete  Supplement  to 
all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published." 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  new  reign,  had  now 
entirely  restored  to  Oxford  its  ancient  virtue  of 
loyalty;  and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  the 
death  of  George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  though 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
George  III.  andf  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university  collection.  Still 
ranking  equally  with  the  wits  and  with  the  poebi 
of  Isis,  be  edited  in  1764  the  "  Oxford  Sausage," 
of  several  pieces  in  which  lively  miscellany  he 
was  the  writer.  In  176G  he  agam  appeared  as  a 
classical  editor  by  superintending  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalus,  printed  at  the  Clarendonipress,  to 
which  he  pernxed  a  learned  and  ingenious  pre- 
face. He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  m  1761,  and 
in  1771  was  instituted  to  the  small  living  of  Kid- 
dington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  ot 
the  h)arl  of  Litchfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni 
versity.  An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4tcu 
which  was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebrity 
not  only  at  nome,  but  among  the  scholars  of  the 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  meditated  by  Pope,  who  was  but  indiifer 
ently  qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  undertaking* 
Gray,  who  possessed  every  requisite  for  the  work^ 
except  industry,  entertained  a  distant  idea  of  en- 
gaging  in  it  with  the  assistance  of  Mason ;  but 
he  shrunk  u-om  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
readily  relinquished  his  project,  when  he  heard 
that  a  similar  design  was  adopted  by  Warton* 
At  what  period  he  first  occupied  himself  in  this 
extensive  plan  of  writing  and  research,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  in  1774  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  quarto;  and 
he  pursued  an  object  now  apparently  become  the 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  mucii  assiduity, 
3iat  he  brought  out  a  second  volume  in  1778,  and 
a  third  in  1781.  He  now  relaxed  in  his  labours, 
and  never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  a 
fourth  volume.  The  work  had  grown  upon  his 
hands,  and  had  greatly  exceedwl  his  first  est^ 
mate ;  so  that  the  completion  of  the  design, 
which  was  to  have  terminated  only  with  uie 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  was 
still  very  remote,  supposing  a  due  proportion  to 
have  been  preserved  throughout.  Warton's 
"History  of  English  Poetry"  is  regarded  as  his 
ojnu  magnum  ;  and  is  indeed  an  ample  monument 
of  his  reading,  as  well  as  of  his  taste  and  critical 
judgment  The  majority  of  its  readers,  however, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  too 
minutely  upon  those  early  periods  in  which  poe- 
try can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  too  profuse  of  transcripts 
from  piecp5i  destitute  of  all  merit  but  their  age. 
Considered,  however,  as  literary  antiqnarianism, 
the  work  is  very  interesting ;  and  though  inaccu- 
racies have  been  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
abound  with  curious  information.  His  brother 
gave  some  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  history 
to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  notliing  towards  ful- 
filling it  As  a  proof  that  Warton  bcj^^an  to  be 
weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about  1781  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  laborious  un- 
dertaking, which  was  a  oooniy-hiatory  of  Ox- 
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fbrdihire ;  and  in  1789  he  published  as  a  sped-' 
men  a  topographical  account  of  his  parish  of  Kid- 
dington.  In  the  same  ^ear  he  entered  into  the 
celebrated  Chattertonian  controversv,  and  pub- 
lished An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticitv  of  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  which  he  accidedly 
pronounced  to  he  the  fabrication  of  their  pre- 
tended editor.  His  income  was  augiiicntcd  in 
this  j^ear  by  presentation  to  a  donative  in  Somer- 
setshire; and  as  he  was  free  both  from  ambition 
and  avarice,  he  seems  to  Imve  looked  no  farther 
^or  ecclesiastical  promotion.  In  17vS5  the  place 
of  Camden-professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  present  Sir  W.  Scott, 
"was  conferred  upon  him.  lie  attended  lo  hin 
duties  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  learned  and  ingenious 
inau^u]^  lecture,  but  that  was  the  limit  of  his 
])rofessional  exertions.  Another  office  at  this 
time  demanded  new  efforts.  At  his  Majesty's 
express  desire  the  post  of  Poet-laureat,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Whiteli^ad,  was  ofTerod  to  him ; 
ind,  in  accepting  it,  he  laudably  resolved  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  for  rendering  it  resided  able. 
He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniversary  court 
compliment  by  retrospective  views  of  the  splen- 
did period  of  English  history  and  the  glories  of 
chivalry,  and  by  other  topics  adapted  to  {)oetical 
description,  though  little  connected  with  the  pro- 
por  theme  of  the  day :  and  though  his  lyric  strains 
underwent  some  ridicule  on  that  account,  tliey 
in  general  enhanced  the  literary  valuation  of 
laureat  odes.  His  concluding  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  juvenile  poeuKs  of  Milton,  in 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  explain  his  alhisions, 
point  out  his  imitations,  illustrate  his  beauties, 
and  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction  and  peculiar 
phraseology'.  Tliis  was  a  task  of  no  great  olTori 
to  one  qualified  like  Warton  ;  and  engaging  in  it, 
rather  than  in  the  completion  of  his  claborulc 
plans,  seems  to  prove  tliat  the  indolence  of  ad- 
vancing years  and  a  collegiate  hfe  was  gaining 
upon  him.  Of  tliis  work  the  first  edition  appear- 
ed in  1785,  and  the  second  in  1791,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  liad  intended  to  include 
in  his  plan  a  similar  edition  of  tlie  Paradise  Re- 
gained, and  the  Samson  Agonistcs,  of  the  great 
author,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  religious  and 
political  differences,  he  was  a  warm  admirer; 
and  he  left  notes  on  both  tliese  pieces.  But  his 
constitution  now  began  to  give  way,  thou^^'h  the 
period  of  old  age  was  yet  distant.  In  his  62d 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shaltcred  liis  frame, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1790,  by  a  paralytic 
seizure,  which  carried  him  off  at  his  lodgings  in 
Oxford.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  every 
academical  honour,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Warton  was  mark- 
ed by  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  common- 
ly fix  upon  a  man  the  appellation  of  an  humorist ; 
and  a  variety  of  stories  current  among  the  col- 
legians show  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  grati- 
fying his  own  habitual  tastes,  than  regardful  of 
the  usual  modes  and  decorums  of  society.  But 
he  was  substantially  good-humoured,  friendly, 
and  placid ;  and  if  his  di.slike  of  form  and  re- 
straint sometimes  made  him  prefer  tlie  company 
of  inferiors  to  that  of  equals,  the  choice  was  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  connected  with  that  love 
of  nature,  and  spirit  of  independence,  wliich  may 
be  discemed  in  nis  writing.  That  he  employed 
A  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  culliTation  of  his 


mind  by  curious  and  elegant  literature,  his  TBiioof 
productions  abundantly  testify ;  vet  he  appears 
to  have  wanted  the  resolution  ana  steady  indus 
try  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  ^reat 
design ;  and  some  remarkable  instances  of  mac- 
curacy  or  foreetfulness  prove  that  his  exertions 
were  rather  desultory  than  regular.  This  dispo> 
sition  was  less  injurious  to  him  in  his  poetical 
rapacity  tlian  in  anv  othtfr,  whence  he  will  proba* 
bly  live  longest  in  fame  as  a  poet.  Scarcely  any 
one  of  tliat  tribe  has  noted  with  finer  observation 
the  minute  circum.stances  in  rural  nature  that 
afford  pleasure  in  description,  or  has  derived  from 
the  regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  pictu- 
resc|ue  scenery.  His  pieces  are  very  various  in 
subject,  and  none  of  them  long.  He  can  only 
rank  among  the  minor  poets ;  but  perhaps  few 
volumes  in  that  class  will  more  frequently  be 
tiken  up  for  real  amusement.  Several  editions 
of  lus  poems  were  called  for  in  his  life-time,  and 
since  his  deatli  an  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  2  vols,  octavo,  1802,  with 
a  biographical  account  of  the  author  prefixed. 

"When  Mr.  Warton  wrote  his  three  papen 
in  the  Idler,  he  Hyed  in  habits  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  made 
occasional  journeys  to  Liondon,  to  attend  that,  and 
tp  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
company,  of  whom  some  notice  ia  now  to  be 
taken  as  writer  of  the  Essays  Nob.  76,  79,  and  88; 
in  this  work. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  and  bom  there 
in  1723.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
received  a  suitable  education  under  his  father, 
and  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts ;  but  having  a  great  taste  fordraw 
ing,  he  resolved  to  make  painting  liis  profession, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  under  Hudson  the 
portrait  painter.  About  1749  he  went  to  Italy, 
in  corai)any  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Keppel,  ms 
early  triend  and  patron.  After  studying  the 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  two  years, 
Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to  London,  where  he 
found  no  encouragement  given  to  any  otlier 
branch  of  the  art  than  to  portrait  paindng.  He 
wfis  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in  that  walk  soon 
became  unrivalled.  The  first  picture  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  af\er  his  return,  was  the 
l^ortrait  of  Mr.  Kcpj^el.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  painted  several 
historical  pictures  of  high  and  acknowledged 
merit.  When  the  royal  academy  was  instituted 
he  was  appointed  president,  which  station  he 
held  with  honour  to  nimself  and  advantage  to  the 
arts  till  1791,  and  then  resigned  it.  He  waa 
also  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and 
knighted,  ilis  literary  merits,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  genius  in  his  time, 
particularly  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and 
Garrick :  and  Sir  Joshua  had  the  honour  of  insti- 
tuting the  literary  club,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  royal 
society,  and  of  that  of  antiquaries;  and  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  laws  by  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Dublin.  Sir  Joslma's  academical  discour- 
ses display  tlie  soundest  judgment,  the  most  re- 
fined taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  different  masters  4  and  are  written  in  a 
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dor  and  elegant  style.  He  died  in  1792,  and 
lies  buried  in  Sl  PauPs  cathedral.  Having  no 
children,  he  beqaeathed  the  principal  part  of  his 
property  to  his  niece,  since  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  now  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  illustrious  artist,  by  quoting  his  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  equally  honourable  to 
himself  and  his  friend.  Speaking  of  his  own  dis- 
eouraea,  our  great  artist  says^  "Whatever  merit 
they  have  must  be  imputed,  m  a  great  measure, 
to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
under  Dr..  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  tlie  credit  of 
these  discourses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that 
he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them  ; 
but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  tliink  justly.  No 
man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  mferior 
minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps  other  men 
might  have  equal  knowledge,  but  few  were  so 
communicative.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  talk 
to  those  who  looked  up  to  huu.  It  was  here  he 
exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixed  com- 
pany^ and  frequently  in  company  that  ought  to 


have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinkmg  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  considered  it 
as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the  train  of  his  au- 
ditors ;  and  to  such  persons  he  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  advantage,  being  otlcn  impetuous  and 
over-bearing.  The  desire  of  shining  m  conversa- 
tion was  in  him  indeed  a  predominant  passion  ; 
and  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the 
same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  produced  that 
loquaciousness  from  whicli  his  more  intimato 
friends  derived  considerable  advantage.  Tho 
observations  whicli  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life, 
and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art, 
with  what  success  others  must  juoge." 

No.  67  was  written  by  another  intimate  and 
affectionate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  BenneC 
Langton,  Esq.  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire.  Hia 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  sooa 
after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Rambler,  which  Mr. 
Langton,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  mucb 
admiration  that  Mr.  Boswell  says  he  came  to 
London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  introduced 
to  its  author.    Mr.  Langton  died  December  tht 

18th,  laoi. 
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Tbs  \oog  space  which  intervened  between  the 
Guardian  and  the  Rambler,  from  1713  to  1750, 
was  filled  up  by  many  attempts  of  the  periodical 
kind,  but  scarcdy  any  of  these  had  a  reformation 
of  manners  and  monds  for  their  object.  A  few 
valuable  papers  on  general  and  useful  topics  ap- 
peared, but  so  incumbered  with  angry  political 
contests,  as  to  ^e  soon  forgotten.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  periodical  essay  to  its 
original  purpose,  and  it  will  appear  soon  that 
there  is  none  of  his  works  on  which  he  set  a 
higher  vaJue  than  on  his  Rambler.  He  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  it  would  constitute  his  princi- 
pal fame,  and  Uie  learned  world  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Its  commencement  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance with  him ;  and  he  was  so  desirous  to 
oenefit  the  age  by  this  production,  that  he  began 
to  write  with  the  solemnity  of  preparatory  prayer. 
In  the  volume  of  his  Devotions,  pubhshed  soon 
after  his  death,  we  find  the  following,  entitled 
**  Prayer  on  the  Rambler." 

"  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  inefloctual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  ;  grant, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holt  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  others  :  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  the  sake  of  Jbsus  Christ,  Amen." 

The  first  paper  was  published  on  Tuesday, 
March  20,  1750,  and  the  work  continued  without 
the  least  uitenuption,  every  Tuesday  and  Sa^ 


turday,  until  Saturday,  March  14, 1752,  on  which 
dav  It  closed. 

'The  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  seldom 
exceeded  five  hundred  copies:  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  only  paper  which  had  a  pros- 
perous sale  (No.  97)  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa,  Pamela, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Modern  taste  will  not 
allow  it  a  very  high  place,  but  its  style  was  at 
that  time  better  adapted  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rambler  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. — It  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  the  assistance  our  author  re- 
ceived from  correspondents  amounted  to  a  very 
small  proportion.  The  four  billets  in  No.  10, 
were  written  by  Miss  Mulso,  afterwards  Mrs, 
Chapone  ;  No.  30,  was  written  by  Miss  Talbot, 
and  Nos.  44,  and  100,  by  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Carter. 

Of  the  characters  described  in  the  Rambler, 
some  were  not  altogether  fictitious,  yet  they  were 
not  exact  portraits.  The  author  employed 
some  adventitious  circumstances  to  produce 
effect  Prospero,  in  No.  200,  was  intended  for 
tlie  celebrated  actor  Garrick.  By  Gdidus  in  No. 
24,  the  author  is  said  to  have  meant  Mr.  Coul- 
son,  a  matliematician,  who  formerly  lived  at 
Rochester.  The  man  ^'immortaUzed  for  purring 
like  a  cat,"  was  one  Busby,  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons.  He  who  barked  so  ingeniously,  emd 
then  called  the  drawer  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was 
father  to  Dr.  Saltar  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
who  sung  a  song,  and  by  correspondent  motioiui 
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0f  kit  arm  ehtlked  oot  a  giant  on  the  waH,  was 
one  Richankon,  an  attonej.  PdyphUutj  in  Na 
19,  IB  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  Yarious 
■tadiee  of  Floyer  Sydenhem,  but  no  produce  of 
liis  studies  is  known  except  his  translations. 

It  has  been  remarkea  by  the  editor  of  the 
**  British  Essayists"  that  the  RAHSLia  made  its 
way  yeiy  slowly  into  the  world.  This  may  be 
true,  if  spoken  of  its  appearance  in  numbers. 
The  style  was  new ;  it  appeared  harsh,  involved, 
and  perplexed :  it  reouired  more  than  a  transitory 
ffispection  to  be  understood ;  but  this  repulsive 
appearance  was  soon  overcome:  and  few  works 
have  been  more  successful,  when  reprinted 
in  volumes.  It  was  admired  by  scholars,  and 
recommended  by  the  friends  of  religion  and  lite- 
rature, as  a  book  by  which  a  man  might  be  taught 
to  think :  and  the  author  lived  to  see  tec  large 
editions  printed  in  England,  besides  those  which 
were  clandestinely  printed  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  For  some 
years  ^ast  the  demand  fbr  it  has  been  ^ater 
than  for  any  of  the  "  British  Essayists ;"  its  in- 
^uence  on  the  literature  of  the  age  has  been  great 
Dr,  Johnson  is  certainly  not  to  be  imitated  with 
perfect  success,  yet  the  attempt  to  imitate  him, 
where  it  has  neither  been  servile  or  artificial,  has 
elevated  the  style  of  every  species  of  literary  com- 
position. ''In^  every  thing  we  perceive  more 
vigour,  more  spirit,  more  elegance.  He  not  only 
began  a  revolution  in  our  language,  but  lived  till 
it  was  almost  completed.** 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  set  a 
high  value  on  the  RAHBLaa,  and  it  may  now  be 
added  that  he  bestowed  a  labour  upon  it,  with 
which  he  never  fiivoured  any  other  of  his  works. 
This  circumstance,  which  escaped  the  researdies 
of  all  his  biopraphars  was  lately  discovered  by 
tfafi  editor  or  tM  ''British   E^myiatB,'*  whofe 


words  we 


boiTOw  on  Hw 


After  noticing  the  mistakea  Mr.  Boswell  had 
fallen  into,  on  the  subject  of  the  jMf/ecfion  of  tha 
RAMBLias  at  their  nrst  appearance,  the  editor 
€i  the  "  Essayists*'  says,  **u  it  not  smpriaing 
that  this  friend  and  companion  of  our  iliustrioas 
author,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with  the 
most  perfect  delineation  ever  exhibited  of  any 
human  beinj^,  snd  who  declared  ao  often  that  M 
was  detemuned 

*  Tp  lose  DO  drop  of  that  lauaondmsn^- 

that  one  so  inquisiUve  after  the  most  triliiqg 
circumstance  connected  with  Dr,  Johnson's  cha- 
racter or  history,  should  have  never  heard  or 
discovered  that  Dr.  Johnson  almost  fe-«raf«1he 
Rambler  after  the  first  folio  edition.  Yet  the 
alterations  made  by  him  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  the  Rambler  far  exceed  tix  tkmuand; 
a  number  which  may  justify  the  use  of  the  woid 
re-trrole,  although  it  must  not  be  taken  in  iti 
literal  aeceptation.  A  comparison  of  the  fint  e& 
tion  with  the  fourth  or  any  subsequent  edition 
will  show  the  curious  examiner  in  what  these 
alterations  consist.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
apply  to  the  author  what  he  says  of  Pope-^^fle 
laboured  his  works^  first  to  gam  reputation,  and 
afterwards  to  keep  it'  He  was  not  content  to 
satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  alwayi 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court 
the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  read- 
ers; and  expecting  no  indulgence  from  othen^ 
he  showed  none  himseUl  He  examined  lines 
and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obsei^ 
vation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefiiti- 
gable  diligence  till  he  had  left  nothiiig  to  be 
forgiven*" 
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JNo.  1.]    TuBSDAT,  Maech  20,  1749-50. 

CiKT  tamenJioe  libeaipetiut  decurrere  eampo, 
Ptr  qmem  inagiutM  equo»  Jurune^  Jfitxii  aZmoMur, 
Si  Micolr  «C  pUtcUi  rationtm  admittUi»,  §dmm. 

JUT. 

Wby  to  czputiate  in  thia  beaten  field, 
Why  arms,  oft  lued  in  vain,I  moan  to  wield ; 
If  time  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 
Some  aaciflfaction  thia  eaaay  may  lend. 

SLPHinSTOH. 

The  diflficulty  of  the  fust  address  on  any  new 
occasion,  is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  transactions 
with  the  world,  and  confessed  by  the  settled  and 
regular  forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has 
introduced  into  all  languages.  Judgment  was 
wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being  forced  upon 
choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  preference  j 
and  it  was  found  convenient  that  some  easy  me- 
thod of  introduction  should  be  established^  which, 
if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of  novelty,  might  en» 
ioy  the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  presented  themselves 
before  the  public,  without  wishing  that  such  ce- 
remonial modes  of  entrance  had  been  anciently 
established  as  might  have  freed  them  from  those 
dancers  which  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  certain  to 
produce,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients  of 
softening  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  attei^ 
tion  by  abruptness. 

The  epic  writers  have  found  theproemial  part 
of  the  poem  such  an  addition  to  their  undertak- 
ing, that  they  have  almost  unanimously  adopted 
the  first  lines  of  Homer,  and  the  reaaer  needs 
only  be  informed  of  the  subject,  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  poem  will  begin. 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  pe- 
culiar distinction  of  heroic  poetry ;  it  has  never 
been  legally  extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  lite- 
rature, but  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  heredi- 
taiy  privilege,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
chum  it  from  their  aUiance  to  the  genius  of  Ho- 
mer. 

The  rules  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  pre- 
logative  suggested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be 
applied  to  the  direction  of  canmdates  for  inferior 
fame ;  it  may  be  proper  for  all  to  remember, 
that  they  ought  not  to  raise  expectation  which  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  smoke  brightening  into  flame, 
than  flame  sinking  into  smcMLO. 

This  precept  has  been  loBg  received,  both  flom 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  con- 
formity to  tiie  general  opinion  of  the  world ;  yet 
tibia«  We  beea  ftl vaya  sooM^  that  tilOQght  it  DO 


deviation  from  modesty  to  recommend  their  own 
labours,  and  imagined  themselves  entitled  by  in- 
disputable merit  to  an  exemption  from  geneial 
restraints,  and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  com- 
mon life.  They,  perhaps,  believed,  that  when, 
like  Thucydides,  they  bequeathed  to  mankina 
K-niita  isiilan  estate/or  ever,  it  was  an  additional 
favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim 
on  certain  occasions,  too  Httle  than  too  much. 
There  is  something  captivating  in  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity, to  which  we  often  yield,  as  to  a  resist- 
less power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrusts 
himself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  oc- 
casions on  which  a  man  may  without  just  of^ 
fence  proclaim  his  own  excellencies,  has  omitted 
the  case  of  an  author  entering  the  worid ;  unless 
it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  general  posi- 
tion, that  a  man  may  lawfully  praise  himself  for 
those  qualities  which  cannot  be  known  but  from 
his  ovim  mouth ;  as  when  he  is  among  strangers, 
and  can  have  no  opportunity  of  an  actual  exer 
tion  of  his  powers.  That  tne  case  of  an  author 
is  parallel,  will  scarcely  be  granted,  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to 
lus  judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  triaL  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  mat  unless  his  judges  are 
inclined  to  favour  him,  they  will  harmy  be  per- 
suaded to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has 
been  held  a  maxim,  that  success  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  indirect  and  unperceived approaches, 
he  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a  lover,  raises 
obstacles  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  taught  exjMrienoe,  endea- 
vour to  conceal  their  passion  till  they  beUeve 
their  mistress  wishes  for  the  discovery.  The 
same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to  writers, 
would  save  many  complamts  of  the  severity  of 
the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.  If  a  man 
coula  glide  imperceptibly  mto  the  favour  of  the 
pubUc,  and  only  proclaim  his  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary honours  when  he  is  sure  of  not  being  reject* 
ed,  he  might  commence  author  with  better  hopes, 
as  his  faifings  mi^t  escape  contempt,  though  he 
shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that 
writes,  ambitious  of  applause,  as  some  ladies 
have  taught  themselves  to  beUeve  that  every  man 
intends  mve,  who  expresses  civility,  the  rmscar- 
riage  of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raisee  an  nn- 
bovoded  contempt,  iadnlged  bj  moet  minds  intlii> 
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out  scruple,  u  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust 
claims,  and  exhorbitant  expectations.  The  arti- 
fices of  those  who  put  themselves  in  this  hazard- 
ous state,  have  tlicroforc  been  multiplied  in  pro- 
tion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  tlieir  ambition  ;  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  arc  incited  at  once  by  the  two  jjjrcat  movers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and  the 
fear  of  evil,  l-'or  who  can  wonder  lliat,  allured 
on  one  side,  and  frigiitened  on  the  oilier,  some 
BhouJd  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by  bribing  the 
judge  with  an  appearance  of  resptict  which  they 
do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confessing 
weakness  of  which  thev  are  not  convinced  ;  and 
others  to  attract  regard  by  a  show  of  openness 
and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  profession  of  their 
O^n  deserts,  and  a  public  challenge  of  honours 
and  rewards? 

The  ostentatious  and  haughty  display  of  them- 
selves has  been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writ- 
ers: in  vindication  of  whose  practice  it  may  be 
said,  that  what  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supplied 
by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
performances,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 

•Qudemimf  Coneurritwr — hor^ 
MawuMto  ci(a  mor*  o«ntt,  out  vtctoria  Ueta. 

The  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment's  flight. 
Death,  or  a  joyful  conquest,  euda  the  fight. 


The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is 
soon  decided,  and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil 
through  half  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  coun- 
trymen by  a  short  essay  on  Tuesdav  and  Satur- 
day, that  I  hope  not  much  to  tire  those  whom  I 
shall  not  happen  to  please  ;  and  if  I  am  not  com- 
mended for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at 
.east  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  But  whether 
my  expectations  are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or 
praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover  ;  for 
naving  accurately  weighed  the  reasons  for  arro- 
gance and  submission,  I  find  them  so  nearly 
equiponderant,  that  my  impatience  to  try  the 
event  of  my  first  performance  will  not  suflier  me  to 
attend  any  longer  the  trepidations  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniences  almost 
peculiar  to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may 
naturally  flatter  the  author,  whether  he  be  con- 
fident or  timorous.  The  man  to  whom  tlie  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sprightlincss  of  his 
imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
secured  the  praises  of  the  world,  wiUingly  takes 
that  way  of  displaying  his  abihtics  which  will 
soonest  give  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the' 
voice  of  fame ;  it  heightens  his  alacrity  to  think 
in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what  he  is 
now  writing,  read  with  ecstacies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  tlie 
author  of  a  large  treatise  must  proceed  with  anx- 
iety, lest,  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  have  changed  its  ob- 
ject ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined  to  no  single  topic, 
may  follow'the  national  taste  through  dl  its  va- 
riations, and  catch  the  awra  popidcarisy  the  gale  of 
fkvour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  the 
doubts  of  the  cauUoii3,  and  the  terrors  of  the 


? 


fearful,  for  to  such  the  shortness  of  eveiy  sin^ 
paper  is  a  powerful  encouragement  He  that 
questions  lus  abilities  to  arrange  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  i'ears  to  be  lost  in 
a  complicated  syHtcm,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a 
few  pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  ho 
turns  over  tlie  repo.sitories  of  his  memory,  he 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he 
may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay. 
He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time 
upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  persuades  liimaelf  that  a  few  days  will 
show  him  what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning 
and  his  genius.  If  he  thinks  his  own  judgment 
not  sufiiciendy  enhghtened,  he  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  pro- 
duce, rectify  his  opinions.  If  he  should  with  too 
little  premeditation  encoimter  himself  by  an  un- 
wieldy subject,  he  can  quit  it  without  confessing 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topics  less  dan- 
gerous, or  more  tractable.  And  if  ne  finds,  with 
all  his  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  can- 
not deserve  regard,  or  caimot  attain  it,  he  may 
let  the  design  fall  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to 
otliers  or  himself^  retire  to  amusements  of  greater 
pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  prospect 


No.  2.]     Satdroat,  March  24, 1749-50. 

Stare  Icco  iiMctt,  pertmU  vettigia  milU 
AmUfugam^  abtetUnnqtu  ftrit  grwuwugwAa 


Tfa*  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain. 
Hills,  vales,  and  Hoods  appear  already  crossed. 
And  ere  ho  starta  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 


That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  objects  immediately  before  it,  but  is  always  ' 
breaking  away  from  the  present  moment,  and 
losing  itself  in  schemes  of  future  felicity ;  and 
that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in 
our  power  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  commodious  subject  of  nullery  to  tne  gay, 
and  of  declamation  to  the  serious,  it  has  been  li^ 
diculed  witli  all  the  pleasantry  of  wit,  and  exag 
gerated  with  all  the  amplifications  of  riietoric. 
Every  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  ap 
pear  most  flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collect- 
ed ;  it  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of 
contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been 
called  forth  against  it 

Censure  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  al- 
ways implies  some  superiority;  men  please 
themselves  with  imagining  that  they  have  made 
a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey  than  others, 
and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which  escape 
vulgar  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wan- 
toning in  common  topics  is  so  tempting  to  s 
writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it ;  a  train 
of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him  to 
shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  s 
contest  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
him  who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  inmieduate 
case  for  distant  pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  life,  lets  life  gfide  away  m 
preparations  to  enjoy  them ;  it  a^rds  such  op* 
portunities  of  triumphant  exultation,  to  ezem- 
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plifythe  uncertainty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse 
mortals  from  their  dream,  and  inform  them  of 
the  silent  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  believe 
authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than  examine 
80  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined 
to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  flowery,  tlian 
attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 

This  quahty  of  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
seems  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being, 
whose  motions  arc  gradual,  and  whose  life  is  pro- 
gressive: as  his  powers  are  limited,  ho  must  use 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  intend 
first  what  he  performs  last;  as  by  continual  ad- 
vances from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  be  is  per- 
petually varying  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  he 
must  always  discover  new  motives  of  action, 
new  excitements  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 
desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth 
our  efibrts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained, 
to  be  only  one  of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end. 
The  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 

lie  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point, 
must  frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place 
which  he  strives  to  reach ;  he  that  undergoes  the 
fatigue  of  labour,  must  solace  liis  weariness  with 
the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In  agriculture, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  because 
he  thinks  of  the  harv'est,  that  harvest  which 
blights  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may 
sweep  away,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may 
hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long 
retained  but  for  some  conformity  witli  truUi  and 
nature,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tliis  caution 
•igainst  keeping  our  view  too  intent  upon  renioto 
advantages  is  not  without  its  propriety  or  useful- 
ness, tliough  it  may  have  been  recited  witli  too 
much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  tliat  vehemence  of  de- 
sire which  presses  tlu^ugh  right  and  wron<i  to  its 
gratification,  or  tliat  anxious  inquietude  wiiich  is 
justly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  Heaven,  sub- 
jects too  aolernn  for  my  present  puiposc ;  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  by  indulging  early  the  rup- 
tures of  success,  we  forget  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  secure  it,  and  sutler  the  imagination  to 
riot  in  the  fniiijon  of  some  possible  good,  till  tlie 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of 
groat  labour  or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not 
tlie  jKiWcr  of  magnifying  tlic  advajitages  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect  from  them. 
When  the  kniirht  of  La  MaUL-ha  gravely  recounts 
to  his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is 
to  signalize  lumself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
shall  be  summoned  to  tlie  support  of  empires,  so- 
licited to  accept  the  heiress  of  the  crown  which 
he  has  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
scatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on 
his  wortliy  squire,  very  few  readv-rs,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  ihcv  have  admitted 
visions  ol  the  same  kind ;  thougli  they  have  not, 
perhaps,  exj)rcted  events  equally  strange,  or  by 
mfan«  equally  inadequate.  \V1ien  wv  pity  )iini, 
we  rellcct  on  our  own  disappointments;  and 
wluu  we  laugh,  our  liearts  ujform  ua  tliat  he  is 
not  inorr  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that 
he  tells  what  we  have  only  thought 

The  understanding  of  a  man  n&tuially  saA- 


guine^  may,  indeed,  be  easily  vitiated  by  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  hope,  however  neceseanr 
to  the  production  of  every  thing  great  or  excel- 
lent, as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open 
exposure  to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty 
to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  be  cautioned  against  (his  anticipation  of 
happiness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of 
authors.  A  man  of  hvely  fancy  no  sooner  finds 
a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  mo* 
mentaneous  e.xcursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flai* 
tery,  pushes  forward  into  future  aees,  and  prog- 
nosticates tlie  honours  to  be  paid  him,  whea 
envy  ia  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and  those, 
whom  partiahty  now  suffers  to  obscure  him,  shall 
have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short  dun^ 
tiou  as  themselves. 

Those  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  likely 
to  be  cured  of  their  infatuation ;  but  all  endea^ 
vours  ought  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disease,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  height, 
perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  philosophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  phy- 
sic of  tlie  mind,  her  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitivep 
of  passion. 

I  shall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  hgfatly 
touched  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  miu 
Jjuly,  endeavour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  in-  . 
fection,  not  without  some  weak  hope  that  my 
preservatives  may  extend  their  virtue  to  others, 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to  the  sams 
danger. 

Laudis  amove  tume*  ?  Sunt  certapuieuia,  gum  U 
Ter  pure  Ucto  poUrunt  recreare  Itbello. 

U  farae  your  pasgion  ?  Wisdom's  powerAil  cbana, 
If  ihricu  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm. 

FEAMCIS. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man 
should  accustom  hiinst  Ii'  often  to  think  of  what 
is  most  shocking  and  terriblc^'that  by  such  ro- 
ll ertions  he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent 
wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  de 
jection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreodfiiLto  an  -author 
Uian  nc«ilect7^  compared  with  which,  reproach, 
liat'rc'd,  and  opposition,  are  names  of  happiness ; 
yet  this  worst,  this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who 
dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

1  nioK',  e(  vertus  tecum  meditare  canorot. 

Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  lay«. 

BLPHTKSTOM 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new 
entmnce  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect 
his  own  powers  as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  may 
deserve  neglect ;  that  nature  may  not  have  quah 
tied  him  much  to  enlarge  or  embelUsh  knowledge, 
nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  supe 
riority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  tliat,  tliough  tlie  world  must  be  granted  to 
he  yet  in  ignorance,  he  is  not  destined  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  nor  to  shine  out  as  one  of  the  lumina^ 
ries  of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  catalogue 
of  a  library  will  furnish  sufhcient  reason ;  as  he 
will  find  it  crowded  witli  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  onco  ao  less  enter* 
prismg  or  confideot  than  himself,  equally  pleased 
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wkh  their  own  prodnctioiis,  eqaally  caresaed  by 
their  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their  friends. 

But,  thouffh  it  should  happen  that  an  author 
IB  capable  of  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pa.«i8 
without  notice,  huddl^  m  the  variety  of  things, 
and  thrown  into  the  general  miscellany  ef  life. 
He  that  endeavours  alter  fame  by  writing,  soli- 
cits the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  plea- 
sures, or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for 
iotdUectual  amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges, 
prepossessed  by  passions,  or  corrupted  by  preju- 
dices, which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any 
new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to 
read  any  thing,  till  its  reputalion  is  established; 
others  tpo  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which 
flives  them  paih  by  its  increase.  What  is  new 
\  IS  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be 
ran^t ;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  men  more 
\  ftpqiHftpMy  r*^"*****  *"  hft  ri*mipi^Td  tEan infonned. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
eariv,  lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  in  ha- 
lani ;  the  ignorant  always  imagine  themselves 
giving  some  proof  of  delicacy,  when  they  refuse 
to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  nnds  his  way  to  re- 
putation through  all  these  obstructions,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes 
resides  his  industry,  his  learning,  or  his  wit 


No.  3.]       TuBSDAT,  March  27,  1750. 

FirttUf  re^pitU*  mseia  goraida, 
InUuninattsfitlget  honorUnu^ 
[fee  mmii  aut  ponit  grcurc* 
Arbitrio  popMlarit  aurtt. 

f  Tndteappointed  in  designa. 
With  Dative  honouri  virtue  shinea ; 
Nor  tmkea  up  power,  nor  Uvi  it  down, 
Am  giddy  rmbblea  sniile  or  frown. 


ELPHlNSTOlf. 


Vum  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what 
f  M  not  known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths 
by  his  manner  of  adorning  them ;  either  to  let 
new  light  in  upon  the  mind,  and  open  new 
scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  oress  and 
situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to 
spread  sueh  flowers  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  intellect  has  already  made  its  pro- 
gress, as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  se- 
cond view  of  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  neg- 
ligently regarded. 

EitJicr  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must 
not  only  be  persuaded  of  their  errors,  but  recon- 
ciled to  their  guide;  they  must  not  only  confess 
their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing, 
must  lulow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employ- 
ment was  in  itself  sufficiently  irksome  and  ha- 
zardous';'  that  none  would  be  found  so  malevo- 
lent as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  reputation, 
which  must  be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time 
and  thought,  with  so  great  hazard  m  the  miscar- 
riage, ana  with  so  little  advantage  from  the  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  tliat  either 
«iuigine  it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amuse- 


ment, to  hinder  the' reception  of  every  work  oi 
learning,  or  genius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the 
avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giv" 
inglgnorance  and  Envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of  Critics,  it  is  necessary-  for  a 
new  author  to  find  some  means  of  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  probable,  that  the  most  malignanl 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  sotlen^ 
ed,  and  prevailed  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit 
their  fury.  Having  for  this  purpose  considered 
many  expedients,  I  find  in  the  records  of  an- 
cient times,  that  Argus  was  lulled  by  music, 
and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  modem  critics,  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchfulness 
of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus, 
though  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  witl^  equal 
force,  might  be  subdued  by  methods  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have  been  paci- 
fied with  claret  and  a  supper,  and  others  laid 
asleep  with  the  soft  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives 
me  sufficient  reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks 
of  this  virulent  generation,  vet  I  have  not  hither- 
to persuaded  myself  to  take  any  measures  for 
fligtit  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
thev  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  autliority, 
and  suspect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a 
forged  commission,  styled  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  Criticism,  without  anv  authentic  evidence 
of  delegation,  and  uttered  tneir  own  determina- 
tions as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim 
to  decide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Truth:  she  was,  at 
her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
Being  soon  distinguished  by  the  celestials,  for 
her  uncommon  qualities,  she  was  appointed  the 
governess  of  Fancy,  and  empowered  to  beat  time 
to  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  when  tliey  sung  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this 
lower  world,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criti- 
cism, to  whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  na- 
tive regions.  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried 
aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  whicli  wa-s 
tinctured  with  ambrosia,  and  inwreathed  with 
a  golden  foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays;  the 
other  end  was  encircled  with  cypress  and  pop- 
pies, and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  In 
ner  lefl  liana  she  bore  an  unextin<ruiahable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lighted  by  Trutli, 
of  which  it  was  the  particular  quality  imniodi- 
atcly  to  show  every  thing  in  its  inm  form,  how- 
ever it  might  be  disguised  to  common  ♦  vrs. 
Whatever  Art  could  complicate,  or  P'oIIy  couhl 
confound,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  tliV  torch 
of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  distinct  parts  and  ori«,n- 
nal  simplicity;  it  darted  tlirough  the  Iah\rinfhs 
of  sophistry,  and  showed  at  once  all  the  absurdi- 
ties to  which  they  served  for  refuge  ;  it  pierced 
through  the  robes  which  rhetoric  of>.en  sold  to 
falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  parts 
which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to 
cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office, 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  perform- 
ances of  those  who  professed  themselves  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses.  Whatever  was  brought 
before  her,  she  beheld  by  the  steady  U^t  of  lh« 
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torcb  of  Troth,  and  when  her  examination  had 
convinced  her,  that  the  laws  of  just  writing  had 
been  observed,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaran- 
thine end  of  the  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over 
to  immortality. 

But  it  more  freijuently  happened,  that  in  the 
works  which  required  her  inspection,  there  was 
some  imposture  attempted ;  that  false  colours 
were  laboriously  laid;  that  some  secret  in- 
equality was  found  between  the  words  and 
sentiments,  or  some  dissimilitude  of  the  ideas 
and  the  original  objects;  that  incongruities 
were  linked  together,  or  that  some  parts  were 
of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
di^jOr  usefulness. 

Wherever  such  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  were  made  whenever  these  faults  were 
committed.  Criticism  refused  the  touch  which 
conferred  the  sanction  of  immortality,  and, 
when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  gross,  re- 
/ersed  the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  Lethe  distil 
mm  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a  fatal  mildew, 
which  immeoiately  began  to  waste  the  work 
ftwav,  till  it  was  at  last  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  some  compositions  brought  to  the 
test,  in  which,  when  the  strongest  ught  was 
thrown  upon  them,  their  beauties  and  faults 
appeared  so  equally  mingled,  that  Criticism 
stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in 
doubt  whether  to  shed  Lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon 
them.  These  at  last  increased  to  so  great  a 
number,  that  she  was  weary  of  attending  such 
doubtful  claims,  and  for  fear  of  using  improperly 
the  sceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  to  be 
considered  by  Time. 

The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  veir  dila- 
tory, were,  some  few  caprices  excepted,  con- 
formable to  justice;  ana  many  who  thought 
themselves  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have 
sunk  under  his  sithe,  as  they  were  posting  down 
with  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  futunty.  It 
was  observable  that  some  were  destroyed  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  and  others  crushed  for  ever  by  a 
single  blow. 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  stea- 
dily upon  Time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  with 
bis  conduct,  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth 
witli  her  patroness  Astrea,  and  left  Prejudice  and 
False  Taste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  associates 
of  Fraud  and  Mischief;  contenting  herself  thence- 
forth to  shed  her  influence  from  afar  upon  some 
select  minds,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  learning 
and  bv  virtue. 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  sceptre,  of 
which  the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial  end, 
were  caught  up  by  Flattery,  and  those  that  had 
been  infected  with  the  waters  of  Lethe  were, 
with  equal  haste,  seized  by  Malevolence.  The 
fbllowers  of  Flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed 
her  part  of  the  sceptre,  neitlier  had  nor  desired 
light,  but  touched  indiscriminately  whatever 
Power  or  Interest  happened  to  exhibit.  The 
companions  of  Malevolence  were  supplied  by  the 
Furies  w^ith  a  torch,  which  had  this  quality  pe- 
culiar to  infernal  lustre,  that  its  light  fell  only 
upon  faults. 

No  light,  bot  rather  dftrknen  Wsible, 
Senrw  only  to  diacovar  nghts  of  wo. 

With  these  fragments  of  authority,  the  slaves 

of  FUtteiT  and  A£Ueycdence  marched  out,  at  the 

C 


command  of  their  mistresses,  to  confer*  immoF- 
tality,  or  condemn  to  obhvion.  But  this  scep- 
tre had  now  lost  its  power;  and  Time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 


No.  4.]    Saturday,  March  31,  1750. 
Sitmd  et  jwamda  et  idoiua  dieere  mte. 
And  join  both  pnflt  and  doligfat  in  one. 


lich  the  present, 
darly  deUghted^j 
riift  |j[||i»ft,  diver-J 
ly  happen  in  thai   n^-,-*.^ 
ns  ana  qualities 


The  works  of  fiction,  with  which  the  present, 

generation  seems   more  particularly 

are  such  as  exhibit  life  in  its  true  i ' 

sified  only  by  accidents  that  ( 

world,  and  influenced  by  passions  and  qualitie 

which  are  really  to  be  found  in  conversing  with 

mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  im« 
properly  the  comedy  of  romance^  anJ  is  to  be 
coQoufited  jDearly  by  the,  ruTcs' of  comic  poctcy«  '* 
Its  province  is  to  bring  about  natural  events 
by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  wiUi'^ 
out  the  help  of  wonder :  it  is  therefore  precluded 
from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  the  heroic 
romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to  snatch 
away  a  lady  from  the  nuptialrites,  nor  knights  to 
bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neither  be 
wilder  its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them 
in  imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon 
Pontanus,  that  all  his  writings  are  fiUed  with 
the  same  images ;  and  that  if  you  take  from  him 
his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dry- 
ads, he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
poetry.    In  like  manner  almost  all  the  fictions 
of  the  last  age  Mrill  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them  ' 
of  a  hermit  and  a  ..wood,  a  battle  and  a  ship 
wreck- 
Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found     ^^ 
reception  so  long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;    but  we  cannot  wonder 
that  while  readers  could  be  procured,  the  authors 
were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had 
by  practice  gained  some  fluency  of  language,  he ' 
had  no  further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  doset,  ' 
let  loose  his  invention,  and  heat  his  mind  with ' 
incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thus  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study,  J 
without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance 
witli  life. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  differ 
ent;    it   requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  oe  gained  from  books,  that  experi- 
ence which  can  never  be  attained  by  solitary  3i-  J 
ligence,  but  must  arise  from  general  converse  and  ' 
accurate  observation  of  thaJiving  world.    Theii ' 
performances  have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plus 
rnieris  qiumtwn  venia  minuSf  little  indulgence,  and 
therefore  more  difficulty.    They  are  engaged  in 
portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the  original,      / 
and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of 
resemblajice.     (Jtlier  writings  are  safe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  dan> 
^er  from  every  common  reader :  as  the  slipper 
ill  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who 
happened  to  stop  in*  his  way  at  the  Venus  of 
Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  co* 
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piers  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  most  import- 
ant concern  that  an  author  of  tliis  sort  ought  to 
to  have  before  him.     Tliese  books  are  written 

i  chiefly  to  tlie  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and 
introductions  into  life.  Thoy  are  llie  entertain- 
ment of  niiuds  unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  there- 
^.  fore  easily,  susceptible  of  impressions  :  not  fixed 
I  by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  tlie 
I  current  of  fancy;  not  informed  by  experience, 
land  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion 
,and  partial  accounL 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be 
i>aid  to  youth,  and  tliat  nothing  indecent  should 
be  sufiered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  sense  and  virtue  from  an 
ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chastity 
of  thought.  The  same  kind,  ihouizh  not  the 
same  degree  of  caution,  is  required  in  every 
thing  which  is  laid  before  tliem,  to  secure  theni^ 
*rom  unjust  prejudices,  perverse  opinions,  and 
incongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  3ie  romances  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  very 
little  danger  of  making  any  applications  to  hirn- 
eelf;  the  virtues  and  crimes  ^^ere  cquaHrTieyohd 
his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  ho  aniusecf  himself 
with  heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and 
persecutors,  as  with  beings  of  another  specie!?, 
whose  actions  were  regulated  upon  motives  of 
their  own,  and  who  had  neither  faults  nor  excel- 
lences in  common  witli  himself. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the 
universal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other 
man  ;  young  spectators  fix  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observing  his 
behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  tlieir  own 
practices,  when  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like 
part. 

For  this  reason,  these  familiar  histories  may 
perhaps  be  made  of  greater  use  than  tlie  solemnf- 
ties  of  professed  morality,  and  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  vice  and  virtue  with  more  efiicacy  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power  of  ex- 
ample is  so  great,  as  to  take  i>ossession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  el- 
fects  almost  without  the  inter^'ention  of  the  will, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  ciioice  is 
unrestrained,  the  "best  examples  only  should  be 
exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate  so 
strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain 
in  its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  objects,  aritl 
to  cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  those  indivi- 
duals upon  which  the  attention  ought  most  to  be 
employed :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  may  be  poUshed  by  art,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  display  that  lustre  which 
before  was  buried  among  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excel- 
lency of  art,  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinj^iish  tho«o  parts  of  n.iturf,  which 
are  most  proper  for  imifation ;  greater  care  is 
Still  required  in  representing  life,  wliich  is  so 
often  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by 
wickedness  If  the  world  be  promiscuously  de- 
scribed, I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read 
the  account :  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  safe  to  turn . 


the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  u  upon  i ! 
mirror  which  shows  ail  that  presents  itselTwitii. 
out  discrimination. 

It  is  thereibrc  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  . 
character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  fo; 
many  chnractera  ou^ht  never  to  be  orawn  ;  no 
of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of  events  is  agrees 
ble  to  observation  and  experience  ;  for  tlm  ob 
servation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world, 
will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  tlian  good.  The  purpoaci  of ibfise  ^ 
writincrs  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankind, 
but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  hereafter 
with  less  hazard  ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  snares  which  afeTaid  by  Treachery  for 
Innocence,  without  infusing  any  wish,  for  that  su- 
periority with  which  the  betrayer  flatters  his  va- 
nity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud, 
without  tlie  temptation  to  practise  it;  to  huliate 
youth  _by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  oTneces- .. 
vsary  defence,  and  to  increase  prudence  without 
impairing  virtue. 

.Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature, ' 
so  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  princi-, 
pal  personages,  that  they  are  both  equally  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany  them  through 
their  adventures  w  ith  delight,  and  are  led  by  de- 
grees to  interest  ourselves  m  tlieir  favour,  we  lose 
the  abhorrence  tif  tlieir  faults,  because  they  do 
not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  regard  them 
with  some  kindness,  for  being  unitra  with  so 
much  merit 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked, 
whose  endowments  threw  a  brightness  on  their 
crimes,  and  whom  scarce  any  villany  made  per- 
fectly detestable,  because  tfiey  never  could  be 
wholly  divested  of  their  excellences;  but  such 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
world,  and  their  resoniblance  ought  no  more  to 
be  preserved,  tlian  tlie  art  of  mimlering  without 
pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  vir- 
tues have  their  correspondent  faults,  and  tlierc- 
fore  that  to  exhibit  eitlier  apart  is  to  deviate  from 
probability.  Thus  men  are  observed  by  Swift  to 
be  "  grateful  in  the  same  degree  as  tliey  are  re- 
sentful." This  principle,  with  others  of  the  sanw 
kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse, 
and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  with- 
out anj^  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
though  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude  and 
resojitmrnt  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
the  passions,  it  follows  not  Uiat  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consiJted;  yet, 
unless  that  eonsequenco  be  admitted,  this  saga- 
cious maxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  without 
any  relation  to  practice  or  to  life. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  tJie  first  motions  to 
these  effects  are  always  in  the  same  proportion. 
For  pride,  wliich  produces  quickness  of  resent- 
ment, will  obstruct  gratitude,  by  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation  im- 
plies; and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  cannot 
think  he  receives  a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or 
re|)av  it. 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  that 
positions  of  tliis  tendency  should  be  laid  open 
and  confuted ;  for  while  men  consider  good  and 
evil  as  springmg  from  the  same  root,  they  wiU 
spare  tlie  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in 
judging,  if  not  of  others,  at  least  of  themselves, 
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will  be  apt  to  estimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices. 
To  this  fatal  error  all  those  will  contribute,  who 
confound  the  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in- 
stead of  helping  to  settle  their  boundaries,  mix 
them  with  so  much  art,  that  no  coimnon  mind  is 
able  to  disunite  them. 
/     In  narratives  where  liistoric^l  veracity  has  no 
\  place,  1  cannot  discover,  why  tlierc  should  not 
I  be  exhibited  tlie  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue ;  of 
I  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probabihty,  for 
i  what  we  cannot  credit,  we  sliall  never  imitate, 
Dut  the  highest  and  purest  that  humanity  can 
'  reach,  whicli,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  vari- 
I  ous  revolutions  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 
'  by  conquering  some  calamities,   and  enduring 
others,  teach  us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what 
we  can  perform.     Vice,  for  vice,  is  necessary  to 
l)e  shown,  should  alwav£71isgu8t :  aQi_£hould 
j  the  graces  or^yctJ^TJFtfie^dignity  of  courage,  be 
'  80  united  wim  it,  aster  reconcile  it  to  the  mind. 
•  Wherever  it  appears,  it  shoiJd  raise  Hatred  by  the 
;  malignity  of  its  practices,  and  ^ontempt  by  the 
;  meanness  of  its  stratagems  :  for  while  it  is  sup- 
ported by  either  parts  or  spuit,  it  will  be  seldom 
heartily  abhorrea.     The  Roman  tyrant  was  con- 
tent to  be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared  ;  and  there 
,  are  thousands  of  the  readers  of  Romances  willing 
to  be  thoufht  wicked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  wits.     It  is  therefore  to  be  steadily  inculcated, 
'  that  virtue  is  the  highest  proof  of  understanding, 
and  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness.;  and  tliat 
vice  is    the    natural    consequence   of  narrow 
thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in  nustake,  and  ends  in 
Ignominy.* 


No.  5.]        Tuesday,  April  3,  J75(K 

St  mmc  omni^a^er,  ntme  omnis  parturit  arbos, 
fftme  frondeni  «iiotf ,  nunc  formotUrimu*  annus. 

VIRG. 

Now  every  field,  now  every  tree  in  green ; 
Now  genial  Nature's  fairest  face  is  iieca. 

ELPHINSTON. 

Every  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with 
some  circumstances  of  his  present  state,  to  suffer 
his  imagination  to  range  more  or  less  in  quest 
of  future  happiness,  and  to  fix  upon  some  point 
of  time,  in  wnich,  by  the  removal  of  the  incon- 
venience which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants, 
he  shall  find  the  condition  of  his  life  very  much 
improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected 
with  great  impatience,  at  last  arrives,  it  gonerally 
^omes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was  de- 
sired ;  but  we  solace  ourselves  with  some  n*^w 
prospect,  and  press  forward  again  witli  equal 
eagerness. 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prc- 
vaUs,  when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly 
out  of  his  own  power;  since  he  forbears  then  to 
precipitate  liis  affairs,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  great 
event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits 
for  the  blissful  hour  witli  less  neglect  of  tlie  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 


*  This  excellent  paper  was  occasioned  by  the  popalarity 
of  "  Roderick  Random,"  and  *'  Tom  Jones,"  which  ap- 
peared about  this  time,  and  have  been  the  modeh«  of  that 
species  of  romance,  now  known  by  the  more  common 
Bam*  of  I9av4L  —C. 


I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper, 
who  indulged  his  dream  of  happiness  with  less 
hurt  to  liirnself  tlian  such  chimencal  wishes  com- 
monly produce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with 
such  address,  Uiat  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom 
three  parts  of  the  vcar,  and  in  the  other  part  ne- 
ver wholly  blasted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be 
desirous  of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured 
to  liirnself  such  a  cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
It  was  gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring 
tlie  removal  of  all  his  uneasiness  to  the  coming 
of  tlie  next  spring ;  if  his  health  was  impairecL 
the  spring  w  ould  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted 
was  at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the 
spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any 
of  these  efPt^ts,  but  he  was  always  certain  that 
the  next  would  bo  more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever 
convinced,  tliat  the  present  spring  would  fail  him 
before  tlie  middle  of  summer ;  for  he  always 
talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and. 
when  it  was  once  past,  ever}'  one  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  coming. 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps, 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  delightful  season  ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  many,  whom  it  can  be 
no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same 
enthusiasm ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  any 
poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testi- 
mony of  his  fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs, 
and  the  warblers  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  the 
most  luxuriant  imagination  been  able  to  describe 
the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
otherwise  than  bv  giving  a  perpetual  spring,  a» 
the  liighcst  reward  of  uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly 
pleasing  in  the  annual  renovation  of  the  worldf, 
and  the  new  display  of  the  treasures  of  nature. 
The  cold  and  darknoss  of  winter,  with  the  naked" 
deformity  of  every  object  on  which  we  turn  our 
eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season, 
as  well  for  what  we  have  escaped,  as  for  what 
we  may  enjoy ;  and  every  budding  flower,  which 
a  warm  situation  brings  early  to  our  view,  is  con- 
sidered by  41S  as  a  messenger  to  notify  the  ap- 
proach of  more  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  affords  to  a  mind,  so  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  vacant 
to  calm  amusements,  almost  every  thin^  that  our 
present  state  makes  us  capable  of  enjoying.  The 
variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  plea- 
sure pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  witn  the 
gladness  apparently  conceived  by  every  animal, 
from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air 
of  gayety,  significantly  expressed  by  the  smile  of 
nature. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are 
able  to  give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  awaj 
from  all  tho  varieties  of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their 
hours  and  divprt  their  thoughts  by  cards  or  as- 
pemblies,  a  tavern  dinner,  or  the  prattle  of  the 
dav. 

it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  must  fly  from  himself  either  because  he  feels 
a  tediousness  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
motion  more  than  another,  but  a^  it  is  mipelled 
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by  some  external  power,  muit  always  have  re- 
course to  foreign  objects ;  or  he  must  be  afraid 
of  the  intrusion  of  some  unpl easing  ideas,  and 
perhaps  is  struggling  to  escape  from  the  remeni- 
orance  of  a  lo&s,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some 
otlier  lliought  of  greater  horror, 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention  ;  and  those, 
whom  fear  of  any  future  affliction  chains  down 
to  misery,  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  be 
turned  on  such  as  are  burdensonie  to  themselvea 
merely  because  they  want  subjects  for  reflection, 
and  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  is  thrown 
open  without  affording  them  pleasure  or  inatruc- 
tion,  because  they  never  learned  to  read  the  cha- 
racters. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming 
parado:!^,  that  very  few  men  know  how  to  take  a 
walk ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  few  know  how 
to  take  a  walk  with  a  prospect  of  any  other  plea- 
sure, than  the  same  company  would  have  anord- 
ed  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  tliat  borrow  their  colour 
from  the  neighbouring  body,  and  consequently 
vary  their  hue  as  they  happen  to  change  their 
place.  In  like  manner,  it  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  every  man  to  derive  his  reflections 
from  the  objects  about  him ;  for  it  ia  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  alters  his  position,  if  tiis  attention 
continues  flxed  to  the  same  point  The  mind 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  access  of  cyery  new 
idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  particular  tJioughts,  as  easily  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  occasional  entertainment 

A  man  that  has  f(u-mcd  this  habit  of  turning 
every  new  object  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in 
the  productions  of  nature  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  materials  upon  which  he  can  employ  himself 
without  any  temptations  to  envy  or  malevo- 
lence ;  favilts,  pcrhaus,  seldom  totally  avoided 
by  those,  whose  judgment  is  pnuch  exercised 
apoD  the  works  of  art  He  has  always  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  for 
adoring  the  sovereign  Author  of  tlie  universe, 
»nd  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discovery  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himself.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  but  many  vegetables  and  animals 
have  qualities  that  might  be  of  great  use,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  there  is  not  required  much 
force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of^  study,  but 
only  frequent  experiments,  and  close  attention. 
What  is  said  by  the  chymists  of  their  darUng 
mercury,  is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through 
the  whole  creation,  that  if  a  thousi^nd  hves 
should  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its  properties  would 
not  be  found  out 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by 
various  tastes^  since  hfe  aflbrds  and  requires 
puch  multiplicity  of  employments,  and  a  nation 
of  naturalists  is  neither  to  be  hoped  or  desired ; 
but  it  is  surely  not  improper  to  point  out  a  fresh 
amusement  to  those  who  languish  in  health,  and 
repine  in  plenty,  for  want  otsome  source  of  di- 
version that  may  be  less  easily  exhausted,  and 
to  inform  the  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
burdened  with  every  new  day,  that  there  are 
niany  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 

He  that  enlargea  bU  curiosity  afler  the  works 


of  nature,  deiponstrabW  multiplies  the  inlets  to 
happiness ;  and,  therefore,  the  younger  part  of 
my  readers,  to  whom  1  dedicate  this  vernal  spe- 
cu^lation,  must  excuse  me  tor  CAHing  upon  them, 
to  make  use  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
the  spring  of  life  ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds 
may  be  yet  impressed  with  new  images,  a  love 
of  innocent  pleasures,  and  an  ardour  for  use- 
ful knowledge ;  and  to  remember,  that  a  blight 
ed  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  thr 
vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  ars 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  au 
tumnal  fruits. 


No.  6.]        Satusdat,  April  7,  1750. 

Stremua  not  exercet  inertia^  nmvibu^  utquo 
QHodrigi*  petimut  bene  vivtre:  quod  petit,  kic  tit 
£«t  UMritf  anivfmt  ti  te  non  deJiieU  ttfout,  Boa 

Active  in  indolence,  abroad  we  room 
In  quevt  of  happineas  which  dwells  at  home . 
With  vain  pursuiui  fatif  ued,  at  len^h  yoii'U  taA, 
No  place  excludea  it  fVom  an  equal  qind. 

BLPBIHflipV 

That  man  shou^i  never  suffer  bM  happiness  Xk 
depend  upon  external  circumstances,  is  one  gt 
the  chief  precepts  of  the  stoical  philosophy ;  a 
precept,  indeed,  ^hich  that  lofW  sect  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  condition  of  human  life,  and 
in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  have  comprised 
an  utter  exclusion  of  all  corporeal  pain  and 
pleasure  from  the  regard  c^  attention  of  a  wiss 
man. 

Such  aofieniia  VMoniena^  as  Horace  calls  ths 
doctrine  of  another  sect,  such  extravagance  cS 
philosophy  can  want  neither  authority  nor  ar- 
gument for  its  confutation :  it  is  overthrown  by 
3ie  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the  powers  ol 
nature  rise  up  against  it  But  we  may  very  pro- 
perly inquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is 
m  our  power  to  approach  7  how  far  we  can  ex- 
empt ourselves  from  outward  influences,  and'  se- 
cure to  our  minds  a  state  of  tranquilljity  7  for 
though  the  boast  of  absolute  independence  is  ri 
diculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibihty  to  every 
impulse,  and  a  patient  submission  to  the  tyraimy 
of  casual  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  that 
mind,  which  however  depraved  or  weakened, 
boasts  its  derivation  from  a  celestial  original,  and 
hopes  for^  union  with  infinite  goodness,  ^d  up 
variable  felicity. 

Ni  oitiitpejorojbvent 
Proprtnm  deterat  ertwupu 

(Jnleas  the  soul,  to  vice  a  tlirall, 
Deaert  her  own  originaL 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some 
degree  of  intellectual  dignity,  and  of  perceiving 
resources  of  pleasure,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  accident,  is  never  more  apparent 
than  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  those  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who, 
not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a 
regular  and  stated  allotment  of  their  hours,  are 
obliged  to  find  themselves  business  or  diversion 
and  having  nothing  within  that  can  entertain  oi 
employ  them,  are  compelled  to  tiy  all  the  arts  of 
destroying  time. 

The  numberhess  expedients  practised  by  this 
class  of  mortals-  to  alleviate  the  btudaii  m  liio. 
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9X6  not  leas  shameful,  nor,  peifaapa,  much  less 
pitiable,  than  those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge 
•f  a  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have  seen  me- 
lancholy overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards;  and  when,  after 
the  proposal  of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  de- 
spatch of  the  fojtman  upon  a  hundred  messages, 
they  have  submitted,  with  gloomy  resignation,  to 
the  misfortune  of  passing  one  evening  in  con- 
versation with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such  are 
the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visitp 
or  has  brought  them  relief,  acceptable  as  pro- 
vision to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to 
holdout  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ; 
they  are  willing  to  imamne  that  then*  pain  is  the 
consequence  of  some  local  inconvemence,  and- 
endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  children  from  their 
shadows ;  always  hoping  for  some  more  satis- 
factory delight  trom  evenr  new  scene,  and  al- 
ways returning  home  with  disappomtment  and 
oompUintfl. 

WiR  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation, 
without  reflecting  on  those  that  sufier  under  the 
dreadful  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  termed 
by  physicians  the  dread  of  voaltr  7  These  mise- 
rable wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though  burning 
with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various 
contortions,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  they  can  swallow  in  one 
poftture  that  liquor  which  they  find  in  another 
to  repel  their  lips. 

Vet  such  foUy  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thought- 
less or  ignorant,  but  sometimes  seizes  those 
mmds  which  seeni  most  exempted  from  it,  by 
the  variety  of  attainments,  quickness  of  pene- 
tration^ or  severity  of  judgment;  and,  indeed, 
the  pnde  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  oflen  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  they  confer  no  security 
agamst  the  common  errors,  which  mislead  tiie 
weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
remembrance  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface 
to  his  poems,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius, 
and  enlarged  by  study,  he  informs  us  of  a 
fcheme  of  happiness  to  which  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  girl,  upon  the  loss  of  her  first  lover, 
could  have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he 
seems  to  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten its  absurdity,  and  would  probably  have 
lut  in  execution,,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by 
'  s  reason. 

"My  desire,''  says  he,  ''has  been  for  some 
years  past^  though  the  execution  has  been  acci- 
aentally  diverted,  and  does  still  vehemently  con- 
tinue, to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American 
plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  my- 
self with  the  traffic  of  those  parts,  which  lb  the 
end  of  most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to 
forsake  tlus  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities 
and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  without  the  conso- 
lation of  letters  and  philosophy." 

Such  was  the  chimericaf  provision  which 
Cowley  had  made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
quiet  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which  he  seems 
to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  disclosing  it  Surety  no  strong- 
er instance  can  be  given  ora[>ersuasion  that  con- 
^ent  was  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
UtA  that «  man  loight  set  saft  with  a.&ir  wincC 


C 


and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares,  mcumbrancefl, 
and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bury  himself  m  some  obscure  retreat,  he 
might  have  found,  in  his  own  country,  innu- 
merable coverlB  sufficiently  dark  to  have  con- 
cealed the  genius  of  Cowley;  for  whatever 
mi^ht  be  his  opinion  of  the  unportunity  with 
which  he  might  be  summoned  back  into  public 
life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
him,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition, 
and  that  it  would  require  httle  continuance  to 
free  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world. 
There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to 
prevent  much  desire  of  acquaintance  with  a 
man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be  neglected, 
however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtue 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the 
lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
respect  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  he  has  formerly 
been  known,  will  very  patiently  support  his  ab- 
sence, when  they  have  tried  a  httle  to  live  with 
out  him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  those 
moments  which  his  company  contributed  to  ex 
hilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannising  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance, 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
versed to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  remarked,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  si^t^ 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  henmtage  might 
have  been  safe  enough  from  violation,  though 
he  had  chosen  it  witmn  the  limits  of  his  native 
island ;  he  might  have  found  here  preservatives 
against  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  the  worid, 
not  less  efficacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  affi>rd  him :  but  hay- 
ing  once  his  mind  embittered  with  disgust,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enough  from 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and  was  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who,  for 
want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  tha 
enemy  perpetnaUy  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fii>- 
tijBfued  with  business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to 
himself  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  that 
he  determinea  to  enjoy  them  for  the  future  with- 
out interruption^  and  to  exclude  for  ever  all  Uiat 
coiiM  deprive  ham  of  his  darling  satisfiustion. 
He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  desire,  that  so* 
litude  ana  quiet  owe  their  pleasures  to  those 
miseries  which  he  was  so  studious  to  obviate : 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through 
all  its  parts,  diat  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other;  such 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action  ; 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  sik 
tiated :  we  desire  something  else,  and  bc^  n 
new  pursuit 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed 
his  habitation  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
new  worid,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  dis- 
tance fifom  the  vamHesofhSe  would  have  enabled 
him  to  keep  away  the  vexations.  It  is  common 
for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  could 
bear  it  bettw-ia  any  other  part   Cowley.  hvdiML 
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Known  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  a  parti- 
cular condition,  readily  peisuaded  himselr  that 
nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every 
alteration  would  brinj^  Romo  improvement:  ho 
never  suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
ness  was  within,  that  his  own  passions  wore  nor 
sufficiently  regulated,  and  U)at  he  was  harassed 
by  his  own  impatience,  which  could  never  be 
without  Bomethinf^  to  awaken  it,  would  accom- 
pany him  over  the  sea,  and  find  its  way  to  his 
American  elysium.  He  would,  upon  the  trial, 
have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of 
content  mnst  spring  up  in  tlic  mind ;  and  that  he 
who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
to  seek  happiness  by  changing  any  thing  but  his 
own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless 
efibrts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  pur- 
poses to  remove.'*' 


No.  7.]        Tuesday,  April  10,  1750. 

O  fM  perpetva  mundum  raticne  gubemaSf 

Terrantm  arlique  sator ! 

DujiM  terrene  nebula*  et  pondera  molis^ 
Mque  tuo  spUndore  micu !  Tu  namque  strenuwtf 
7^  remdeM  tramquUla  piis.     Te  cemere^faiu, 
Prtme^iMMj  vector,  dMX,  semita,  terminusj  idem. 

BOETHIUS. 

O  thou  whose  power  o*cr  moving  worlda  presides, 
Whoso  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidtMiee  and  holy  rest : 
From  thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

The  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
closely  to  those  minds,  w^hich  have  been  most 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius. 
Those  who  enjoyed  every  thing  genendly  sup- 
posed to  confer  happiness,  have  been  forced  to 
seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though  tliey 
possessed  both  power  and  nches,  and  were, 
therefore  surrounded  by  men  who  considered  it 
as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  them  ever}' 
thing  that  might  offend  their  ease,  or  interrupt 
their  pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the  languors 
of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations 
of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appears 
lequisite  but  quick  sensibility  and  active  imagi- 
nation; for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue,  or 
Bcience,  the  man  whose  faculties  enable  him  to 
make  readv  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  ex- 
pectations and  disappointments,  that  he  will 
gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his 
thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
variety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  tlie  objects  of 
sense  cannot  afK>rd  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  he 
is  bom  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
a  thousand  inquiries  and  speculations,  which  he 
must  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which  the 
splendour  of  ms  condition  can  only  hinder :  for 
toose  who  are  most  exalted  above 


*  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley,    toL  ix.   p. 
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or  control,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  so  largv       | 
a  tribute  of  their   time  to  custom,  ceremony, 
and  popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  slave  than       I 
the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathemati-        I 
cian,  whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him 
in  a  more  compendious  manner?  he  was  an-        , 
swered,  That  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geome- 
try.    Other  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be    . 
gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted 
only  in  retirement  j 

Those  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have        ' 
had  power  to  sequester  kmgs  and  heroes  from        , 
the  crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries,  or 
inspirited  them   with  acclamations ;    but  their 
efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and        | 
to  operate  little  upon  the  conmion  classes  of 
mankind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  present  as- 
semblage of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  tliose  entertainments  and  vexa^ 
tions,  which  sohcit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
interyala-akC^solitude,  which  the  institutions  of 
the  church  call  upon  me  now  especially  to 
mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as 
moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  Divine  favour 
in  a  future  state;  and  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  intel- 
lect; since  none  can  imagine  themselves  not 
comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de> 
termine  to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obsti- 
nate wickedness,  or  whose  enthusiastic  security 
of  his  approbation  places  them  above  external  or- 
dinances, and  all  human  means  of  improvement 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life'       ^ 
by  the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future'' 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impress  upon    .^'* 
tiis  mind  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  ol        ^ 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  as 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  which  tem- 
poral hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  en- 
able him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  ioy  and  sorrow,  ^ 
to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  tne  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  re- 
presents our  passage  through  this  stage  of  our 
existence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life ;  for  we  are  placed 
in  such  a  state,  that  almost  every  thing  about  us 
conspires  against^our  chief  interest  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our 
thoughts ;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  either  to  turn  us 
aside,  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  8ens(»s,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions,' 
are  our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  most  things  - 
that  relate  solely  to  this  life;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them,  we 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission^  and 
habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  comphance 
with  their  motions  facilitates  a  second  compli-^ 
ance  every  new  step  towards  depravity  is  mado 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  perpetually 
accelerated. 
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The  senses  have-not  only  that  advantage  over 
isoiudence,  which  things  necessary  must  always 
have  over  things  chosen,  but  they  have  likewise 
a  kind  of  prescription  in  their  favour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  sensations  of  pleasure, 
before  we  fiad  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early  es- 
tablished, and  incessantly  increasing,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  strcn^  by  a  volun- 
tary or  negligent  subjection  of  himself  j  for  who 
is  there  that  nas  not  instigated  his  appetites  by 
indulgence,  or  suffered  them,  by  an  unresisting 
neutrality,  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  multi- 
ply their  demands  7 

From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  of  the  influence  which  they  must 
naturally  gain  by  this  prc-occupation  of  the  soul, 
arises  that  conflict  between  opposite  desires  in 
the  first  endeavours  after  a  religious  life ;  which, 
however  enthusiastically  it  may  have  been  de- 
scribed, or  however  contemptuously  ridiculed, 
will  naturally  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  va- 
ried without  end,  by  different  tempers  of  mind, 
and  innumerable  circumstances  of  ncalth  or  con- 
dition, greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or  fewer 
temptations  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the 
animal  faculties,  iiTOinrpYovision  for  the  present 
life,  arises  tlic  dilficulty  of  withstanding  tlieir  im- 
pulses, even  in  cases  where  they  ought  to  be  of 
no  weight ;  for  the  motions  of  sense  are  instanta- 
neous, Its  objects  strike  unsought,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  follow  its  directions,  and  tlierefore  often 
submit  to  the  sentence  without  examining  the 
authority  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate, 
that,  8W£posing^  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in 
an  enuipoise  between  the  pleasures  of  this  hfe, 
and  the  hopes  of  futurity,  present  objects  falling 
more  frequently  into  the  scale,  '•"^'h]  in  time  prr 
ponderate,  and  that  our  regard  for  an  invisible 
state  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at 
last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity,  and  become  ab- 
solutely without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to 
transfer  the  weight  to  either  side.  The  motives 
to  a  life  of  holiness  are  infinite,  not  less  than  the 
favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotenro,  not  less  than  tlie 
eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  these  can 
only  influence  our  conduct  as  thc^'  gain  our  atten- 
tion, which  the  business  or  diversions  of  the  world 
are  always  calling  off  by  contrary  attractions. 

The  great  art  therefr)re  pf  pioty^  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  beinsti- 
tutt-d,  is  the  perpetual  zeaovation  of  the  motives 
to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary  cmploymexitofouriiiind 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  excellence,  its  import- 
ance, and  its  necessity,  which,  in  proportion  as 
thpy  are  more  frequently  and  more  willingly  re- 
volved, gain  a  more  forcible  and  permanent  in- 
fluoncf*,  till  in  time  they  become  the  reiuning 
idoas,  the  "sTanding  principles  of  action,  antl  tlic 
test  by  which  every  thing  proposed  to  the  judg- 
ment is  rbif'cted  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  affections,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  weaken  the  ti'mptations.  of  the 
world,  by  retiring  at  certain  seasons  from  it ;  for 
Its  influence  arising  only  from  its  presence,  is 
much  lessened  when  it  becomes  the  object  of  so- 


litary meditation.  A  constant  residence  araidrt 
noise  and  pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  im- 
pressions of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction  of 
ourselves  into  a  state,  where  this  hfe,  like  the 
next,  operates  only  upon  the  reason,  will  rein- 
state religion  in  its  just  authority,  even  without 
those  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sincere 
and  the  diligent. 

This  is  th^tconquest  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
selves, whichTi'as  been  always  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  fbrvei^t  prayer,  steady  resolu- 
tions, and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and  ym^ 
nity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice  and  the  joys  of  in- 
temperance, from  the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  prosperong 
wickedness. 


No.  8.]     Saturday,  April  14, 1750. 

— —  Prntiiur  p<rnaa  pertamdi  tola  vohtmUB  ; 
Nam  tccltu  intra  ae  taeiium  qui  cagitat  mlhm, 
Facti  crimen  kabeU 


For  he  that  bat  conceivmi  a  crime  in  thought, 
CoutracU  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

caBCCH. 

1p  the  most  active  and  industrious  of  mankind 
was  able,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distinctly 
his  past  moments,  and  distribute  them  in  a  re^- 
lar  account  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ima^n- 
ed  now  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mmd, 
by  any  permanent  or  visible  effects,  how  small  a 
proportion  his  real  action  would  bear  to  his  seem 
ing  possibilities  of  action,  how  many  chasms 
he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 
and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even 
in  the  most  tumultuous  hurnes  of  business,  and 
the  most  eager  vehemence  of  pursuit 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 
so  porous,  that,  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 
perfict  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 
of  a  few  feet  In  like  manner,  if  all  the  emplojr- 
ment  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it 
really  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or 
hours,  would  be  suflicient  for  its  accomplishment, 
so  far  as  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance. For  such  is  the  inequality  of  our  corporeal 
to  our  intellectual  faculties,  that  wc  contrive  in 
minutes  what  we  execute  in  years,  and  the  soul 
oflen  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  generals  often 
found  themselves  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  study 
of  philosophy  in  the  camp ;  and  Lucan,  with 
historical  veracity,  makes  Caesar  relate  of  him- 
self that  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 

Media  inter  pr alia  temper 

SideributeecHqntplagit^tuperitque  vaeavi. 

Amid  the  stomu  of  war,  with  curious  eyet 
I  trace  the  planets,  and  survey  the  skies. 

That  the  soul  always  exerts  her  peculiar  pow- 
ers, witli  greater  or  less  force,  is  very  probable, 
though  tlie  common  occasions  of  our  presenicon- 
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dition  reqore  but  a  small  part  of  that  incessant 
cogitation ;  and  by  the  natural  inune  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  general  combination  of  the  worid,  we 
are  so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that 
as  through  all  our  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a 
great  part  of  our  time  we  can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  un- 
profitabiy  or  huitfully  employed,  and  the  super- 
fluities of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain 
speculation  to  consider  how  we  may  govern  our 
thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irregular  motions, 
or  ccmfine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to 
be  led  forwuds  in  its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be 
cured  of  its  defects,  ana  habituated  to  new  stu- 
dies, has  been  the  inquiry  of  many  acute  and 
learned  men,  whose  observations  I  shall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  moral  discipline  of  tne  mind,  and 
1o  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
leanihi£[. 

This  mquiry  seems  to  have  been  nedected  for 
want  of  remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  ori- 
fpn  in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  suifer  the 
jQioti^hts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains <xr  morality  ;  irregular  desu«s  will  produce 
licentious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves 
to  wish  they  will  soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  last 
incited  to  execute  what  they  please  themselves 
with  contiivin^ 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman 
chmdi,  who  gain,  by  confession,  great  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  human  nature,  nave  generally 
determined  that  what  is  a  crime  to  do^  it  is  a 
Clime  to  think.""  Since  by  revolving  with  plea- 
sure the  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  be^ns  to  find  his  constancy  re- 
lax, and  his  detestation  soften ;  the  happiness  of 
fluecess  glittering  before  him,  withdraws  his  at- 
tention from  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt,  and 
acts  are  at  last  confidently  peipetrated,  of  which 
the  first  conception  only  crept  mto  the  mind,  dis- 
guised in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
rather  than  invited 

No  man  has  ev6r  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love 
or  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  ten  how 
easily  he  might  at  first  have  repelled  the  tempta- 
tion, how  readily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed  a 
call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  his  pas- 
sion has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  tiU  he 
has  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the 
viper  by  too  warm  a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping 
reason  a  constant  guard  over  imagination^  that 
we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  virtue, 
but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  the  most  recluse  so- 
litude, with  more  pernicious  and  tyrannical  appe- 
tites and  wishes  tnan  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  j^enerally  produce ;  for  wo  are  easily  shocked 
hj  crimes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude, but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wicked- 
ness, endeared  by  interest,  and  palliated  by  all 
the  artifices  of  self-deceit,  gives  us  time  to  form 
distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  de- 
grees submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in  time 
accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  tlie  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning  • 


*  This  WM  determined  before  their  time.    See  Matt. 


and  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what 
thoughts  are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  thsj 
regard  the  past,  present,  or  future ;  in  hopes  thaC 
some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance, 
who,  perhaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because, 
being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  in- 
nocent 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by 
way  of  provision  for  the  future ;  ana,  therefore, 
in  reviewing  all  occurrences  that  fall  under  a  re- 
ligious consideration,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  stop 
at  the  first  thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was  led 
thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If 
he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of 
successful  fraud,  a  night  of  hcentious  riot,  or  an 
intrigue  of  guilty  pleasure,  let  him  summon  ofi* 
his  imagination  as  from  an  unlawful  pursuit,  eX' 
pel  those  passages  from  his  remembrance,  of 
which,  though  he  caimot  seriously  approve  them, 
the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  ana  refer  them 
to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  considered 
with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly 
come :  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  al- 
ways lessening,  but  the  sense  of  guilt,  which  re- 
spects futurity,  continues  the  same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct,  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirm- 
ation or  recovenr  of  virtue,  and  is.  therefore,  re 
commended  uncler  the  name  of  self-examination, 
by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  repe:  Hnce. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  we 
should  always  be  to  begin  Ufe,  be  seduced  for 
ever  by  the  same  allurements,  and  misled  by  the 
same  udlacies.  But  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  our  ex[>erience,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  see  every  thing  in  its  proper  form,  and 
excite  in  ourselves  those  sentiments,  whidi  the 
great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  concomi- 
tants or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

MiT^'  (hrvov  (taXeacolnv  h*  fyftaet  xfooii^at^h 

Un  TOfifitiv ;  rt  S'  fpe(c  ;  rljioi  Hov  oix  /rcXivAyf 
^Apldftevoi  i'  iwi  itftiirov  llti(i$c  im2  fierhrura. 

Let  no^  deep  {toys  Pythagoras) /oU  upon  thy  efet 
till  thou  hast  thriee  renewed  the  tranaactions  of  the 
past  day.  Where  have  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  ? 
What  have  I  been  doing  ?  What  have  I  left  undone, 
tohich  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin  thus  from  the 
first  act,  and  proceed;  and  in  conclusion,  atthe  iU 
which  thou  hast  done  he  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  the 
good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  before  us,  fall  not  undci 
those  indulgences,  or  excursions,  which  I  am  now 
considering.  But  I  cannot  forbear,  under  this 
head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  minds,  that  are 
disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  wicked  imogina 
tions,  against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious 
alarms;  for  thoughts  are  only  criminal,  when 
they  arc  first  chosen,  and  then  volmitaiily  con 
tinned. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  como  and  go,  ao  unapproved,  and  leaTo 

No  spot  or  stain  boliittd.  milton. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by 
wliicli  the  imagination  is  entaiurled.  Futurity  is 
the  proper  abode  of  hope  and  fear,  with  all  that 
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I        tnin  and  -progeny  of  subordinate  apprehensions 
I        and  desires.    In  futurity  events  ana  chances  are 
^        yet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  connexion 
t        with  their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge 
^        the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleas- 
I        ing  choice.    To  pick  and  cull  among  possible 
'        advantages  is,  as  the  civil  law  terms  it  in  vacuum 
venire,  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but  it 
has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  unwilling 
to  quit  what  we  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
should  be  found.    It  is  easy  to  think  on  that 
>        which  may  be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to 
gain  it,  and  to  image  the  happiness  of  particular 
conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy  in  no  other*    We 
oughtj  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  fix  upon  no- 
thing m  another's  power  (or  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  another's  possession,  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
nocence.   When  a.man  finds  himself  led  though 
by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  that 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  should  start  back 
as  from  a  pitfai  covered  with  flowers.    He  that 
^des  he  should  benefit  the  public  more  in  a 
|reat  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in 
tone  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him; 
and  afl  opposition  readily  kindles  into  hatred,  his 
eifemeaa  to  do  that  good,  to  which  he  is  not 
cafled,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his 
oj^|pnal  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

He  therefore  that  would  ^vem  his  actions  by 
the  laws  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by 
those  of  reason ;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  the  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  remember  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  denre,  are 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  sbce 
they  escape  the  awe  of  observation,  and  operate 
equally  in  every  situation,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  external  opportunities. 


Na  9.]       Tuesday,  April  17,  1750. 

Qftod  sU  eMe  veiU,  mkOfiu  maUM,  Mast. 

ChooMwIuajroaars;  no  oth«r  tUte  pfefer. 

ELPHIlltTON. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever 
every  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
hardships  of  his  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ;  for 
whether  it  be  that  he,  who  foUows  an  employ- 
ment, made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of  its 
suitableness  to  his  inclination ;  or  that  when  ac- 
cident, or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed 
him  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  himself  to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  vie  w- 
mg  it  only  on  the  fairest  side ;  or  whether  every 
man  thinks  that  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  honoured 
it  wiih  his  name ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always 
working  upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their 
behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  everv 
rank  of  the  human  spedes :  but  it  exerts  itself 
more  frequency  and  with  greater  force  among 
those  w^ho  have  never  learned  to  conceal  their 
sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model  their 
expressions  bythelawsof  pohteness;  and  there- 
fere  the  chief  contests  of  wit  among  artificers 
and  handkxafiniieit  trise  from  «  mutual  en- 
D 


deavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depredating  an- 
other. 

From  the  same  prindple  are  derived  many 
consolations  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  lo 
which  every  calling  is  peculiarly  ^posed.  A 
blacksmith  was  lateW  pleasing  himsell  at  his  an- 
vil, with  observing  that  though  his  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  uimealthy,  yet  he  had 
the  honour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his 
bread  like  a  man,  and  if  his  son  should  rise  in 
the  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nobody  could  re 
proach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity  is  never 
so  irresistibly^  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  call- 
in^  is  mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this 
prmdple  a  linen-draper  boasted  that  he  had  got 
a  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely  trust, 
£oT  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  sines 
it  was  known,  from  unquestionable  authority^ 
that  he  was  now  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay 
payment  for  the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  this 
last  seven  years ;  and- he  himself  had  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  public  cofiee-house,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  seneration  of  woollen-drapers  to 
be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

ft  has  been  observed  that  phyddans  and  law- 
yers are  no  friends  to  religion ;  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  fonned  to  discover  the  reason 
of  such  a  combination  between  men  who  wee 
in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  amct- 
ed,  in  theu  own  provinces,  by  religious  opinions^ 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
truth  is,  very  few  of  them  have  thought  about 
reli^on;  but  they  have  all  seen  a  parson:  seen 
him  in  a  habit  diTOrent  from  their  own,  and  there* 
fore  declared  war  against  him.  A  young  stu- 
dent from  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attack- 
ed the  curate  of  his  father's  parish  with  such 
arguments  as  his  acquaintances  could  furnish, 
and  returned  to  town  without  success,  is  now 
flone  down  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ;  for 
he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  syllogism,  he 
has  a  catch  in  reserve,  which  ndther  logic  nor 
metaphydcs  can  resist 

I  lm«f  h  to  think  haw  your  nndiakon  Omta 
Will  look  aghast,  when  unforeMea  dntrnctioa 
Poun  in  upon  him  thua. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against 
each  other  has  been  ofleo  experienced  at  the  cost 
of  their  country ;  and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men 
have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  con. 
tinuance.  When,  upon  our  late  successes  at  sea^ 
some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for  esta 
blishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a 
captain  of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  no- 
thing was  more  absurd  than  to  give  any  honor, 
ary  rewards  to  seamen ;  "for  honour,"  says  he 
''ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  aggrandiz- 
ing themselves,  by  raising  their  profession,  be- 
trays men  to  a  thousand  ndiculous  and  mischiev- 
ous acts  of  supplantation  and  detraction,  yet  as 
almont  all  passions  have  their  good  as  well  i|s  bad 
effects,  it  likewise  excites  ingenuity,  and  some- 
times raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  ot 
diligence.    It  m^  be  observed  in  general,  that 
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no  trade  had  ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which 
'It  is  now  improved,  had  its  profeasors  h>oked 
upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indinerent  spectators; 
the  advances,  from  the  first  mde  essays,  must 
'  have  heen  made  by  men  who  valued  themselves 
for  peifoiiBances,  for  which  scarce  any  other 
'  would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufkctnre 
xising  gradually  from  iti  firat  mean  state  by  the 
'  Buocessive  labours  of  innumerable  minds ;  to  con- 
*  aider  the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to 
cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
•at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
'terrifying  nations,  setting  storm^and  billows  at 
'defiance,  and  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
'globe.  And  it  might  contribute  to  dispose  us  to 
a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another, 
if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromising 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art 
have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of 
heat,  melted  into  a  metaline  form,  rugged  with 
excrescences,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  li- 
quefaction was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new 
ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  ef  more 
importance  might  supply  the  decays  of  natnre, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
vnthout  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures ; 
he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  na^ 
tore,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession, 
like  that  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country, 
is  to  be  regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  with 
the  hopes  of  bein^  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and 
for  that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  its  importance.  But  let  him  not  too 
readily  imagine  that  another  is  ill  employed,  be- 
cause, for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity. 
Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  interrupt- 
ing others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  philoso- 
pher may  very  justly  be  delighted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  and  the  artificer  with  the 
readiness  of  his  hands;  but  let  the  one  re- 
member, that,  without  mechanical  performan- 
ces, refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream ; 
and  the  other,  that,  without  theoretical  reason- 
ing, dexterity  is  little  more  than  a  brute  in- 
stinct. 


No.  10.]    Satvroat,  Ann.  81, 175a 

PostkdM  tmHun  iUormm  wua  wtrU  faob. 

vna 

for  triflinf  iporU  I  quitted  grm  afbdn. 

Tm  number  of  correspondents  wluch  increasea 
every  day  upon  me,  shows  that  my  paper  is  at 
least  distinguished  from  the  common  produce 
tions'of  the  "press.  It  is  no  less  a  proof  of  emi- 
nence to  have  many  enemies  than  many  friends; 
and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  con- 
tains encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  atp 
testation  of  rising  credit.  The  only  pain,  whidi 
I  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  the  fear 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  I  shall  neglect; 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  Remind- 
ing them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempts, 
whenever  it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treatr 
ment  which  I  often  receive.  Besides,  many 
particular  motives  influence  a  writer,  known 
only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ;  and  it  may 
be  justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  which  are 
postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejected, 
critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  ap 
prehension  that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  pleas 
myself  with  the  candour  of  Benevolus,  who  en- 
courages me  to  proceed,  without  sinking  under 
the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  w^ith  mc  for 
being  old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  activity 
of  body  and  sprightliness  of  mind ;  feeds  her 
monkey  with  my  lucubrations,  and  refuses  any 
reconciliation  till  I  have  appeared  in  vindication 
of  masquerades.  That  sne  may  not  however 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  pub- 
lish some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  men 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  favour- 
ite; and  others  from  ladies,  whom  I  sincerely 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  as 
fashionable,  and  as  often  toasted  and  treated  as 
herself. 

"  A  SET  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects 
to  the  Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  raentt  in 
so  well  beginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  public 
benefit.  But,  superior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  a  trifling  age,  they  cannot  but  have 
a  wish,  that  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  softened  by  perpetual  amuse- 
ments, and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, some  papers  of  a  gay  and  humourous 
turn.  Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  open,  with  too 
plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies!  let  the  cheerful 
Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her 
work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue." 

"  A  LADT  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Ram- 
bler, and  desires  to  know  by  what  other  name 
she  may  direct  to  him;  what  are  his  set  of  friends, 
his  amusements ;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  living  worid,  and  its  ways;  in 
short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and  in 
town  ?  If  he  be,  she  will  do  herself  the  honour 
to  write  lo  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions;  for  his  animadversions  on  her 
neighbours  at  least  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essa3r- 
ist,  and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the 
genius  and  correctness  of  an  Addison  will  nut 
secure  him  from  neglect" 

No  man  is  so  miuh  abiferacted  finom  eoinmoo 
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life,  as  not  to  feeh  a  particular  pleasure  from 
the  regard  of  the  female  world;  the  candid 
writers  of  the  first  billet  will  not  be  offended, 
that  my  ba^te  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  re- 
fer them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in 
order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after  my 
other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosonher  to  a 
man,  who  meeting  hira  in  the  street,  aesired  to 
see  wnat  ne  carried  under  his  cloak ;  *'  I  carry 
it  there,"  says  he,  **  that  you  may  not  see  it" 
But,  though  she  is  never  to  know  my  name, 
she  may  oflen  see  my  face ;  for  I  am  of  her 
opinion,  that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view 
the  world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  con- 
temporaries, may  be  with  justice  neglected  by 
them. 

''Ladt  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the 
Rambler,  and  lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards 
at  her  house,  every  Sunday,  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  where  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
all  the  good  company  in  town.  By  this  means 
she  hopes  tp  see  his  papers  interspersed  with 
hvins^  cnaracters.  She  longs  to  sec  the  torch  of 
TniUi  produced'  at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire 
the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewels, 
complexions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear  crea- 
ture there." 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  cvenr  oflfer  with 
the  same  civility  as  it  is  made :  an(!,  therefore, 
though  L»ady  Racket  may  have  had  some  reason 
to  guess,  that  I  seldom  frequent  card-tables  on 
Sundays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception, 
which  may  to  her  appear  of  so  little  force.  My 
business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was" 
oficred,  every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to 
be  seen ;  but  at  card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I 
have  always  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  couJd 
know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  clothes 
and  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game  with  a  uniform  solici- 
toae,  now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a 
short  triumph,  at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cun- 
ning, at  another  deadened  with  despondency,  or 
by  accident  flushed  with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or 
unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
blies, in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enti?r 
them,  I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire ;  they  were 
too  trifling  for  me  when  I  was  grave,  and  too 
dull  when!  was  cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  to- 
ken of  regard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to 
stand  before  the  torch  of  Truth.  Let  her  not, 
however,  consult  her  curiosity  more  than  her 
prudence ,  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fate  of 
Semele,  who  might  have  RVed  tiie  favourite  of 
Jupiter,  if  she  could  have  been  content  without 
his  thunder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty, 
or  terrestrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  too  strong 
a  light  The  torch  of  Truth  shows  much  that 
we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a 
fece  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  oflen  disco- 
vered matevolfcnce  and  envy,  and  detected,  un- 
der jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  fdrms  of 
poverty  and  distress.  A  fine  hand  of  cards  have 
changed  before  it  into  a  thousand  spectres  of 
sickness,  misery  and  vexation;  and  immense 
sums  of  moneyj^  while  the  winner  counted  them 
with  transport,  have  at  the  flrst  glimpse  of  this 
unwelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If 
her  ladyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her 
ajsembly,  1  would  advise  her  to  shun  such  dan- 


gerous experiments,  to  satisfy  herself  with  con^ 
mon  appearances,  and  to  hght  up  her  apart- 
ments rather  with  myrUe  than  the  torch  of 
Truth. 

"  A  MODEST  young  man  sends  his  service  to 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  will- 
ing to  assist  him  in  his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid 
ofoeing  discouraged  by  having  his  first  essay 
rejected,  a  discrace  he  has  wofully  experienced 
in  every  offer  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper;  but  he  comforts  him- 
self by  thinkmg,  without  vanity,  that  this  has 
been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  Muses,  who 
saved  his  pQrformance  from  being  buried  in 
trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with  lustre  in 
the  RamblerJ' 

I  am  eoually  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enter- 
prise ;  ana  therefore  shall  think  it  an  honour  tc 
correspond  with  a  young  man  who  possessc 
both  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed 
the  time  in  which  these  qualities  ought  chiefly  to 
be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience 
and  enterprise  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an 
extensive  prospect  of  life.  One  of  my  prede- 
cessors has  jusUy  observed,  tliat,  though  mo- 
desty has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance, 
it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  the  active 
powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show  under  his 
bllishes  a  I&tent  resolbtion.  This  point  of  per-. 
Tection,  nice  as  it  is,  my  correspondent  seems  to 
have  attained.  That  he  is  modest,  his  own  de- 
claration may  evince;  and,  I  think,  the  latent 
resoltiticn  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acyte  observer.  I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so 
well  descn^es  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged 
though  the  Rambler  should  prove  equally  en- 
vious, or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  fraternity. 
If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  Englaiid 
are  open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
I^  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general  com- . 
binations  against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the 
worid  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to . 
his  friends ;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with  the 
epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  ee- 
niua,  or  will  not  confess  it,  let  him  then  refer  his^ 
cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  his  labours  for  Sr 
wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  cones-, 
pendents  in  the  usual  manner,  with  fiur  words 
and  general  civility.  But  to  Flirtilla^  the  gay 
Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  reply?  Unable  aa  I  am  to 
fly  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or  to 
supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashk»ns- 
of  raris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet 
not  willing  to  incur  her  further  displeasure,  and 
would  save  my  papers  from  her  monkey  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  there- 
fore, may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity,  andopen- 
witiiout  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this 
sprightiy  persecutor?  To  write  in  defence  of 
masquerades  is  no  easy  task;  yet  something 
difficult  and  daring  may  well  be  re<]uired,  as  the 
price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I  there-- 
fore,  eonsulted,  in  this  gjeat  emergency,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  luving' added,  to 
his  other  acomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency 
in  the  minute  philosophy,  after  the  fifth  perusal 
of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rapture  into  these 
words :  *' And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  stand  out 
against  this  charming  creature?  Let  her  know, 
at  \eKBt,  that  frem  fhis  moment  Nigrinus  devotett 
his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there 
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any  stiibbom  prriodice  of  edacatum,  that  Btands 
between  thee  and  the  moat  amiable  of  mankind  7 
Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  ^y 
in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which  nght 
and  wron^  may  be  oenfounded;  by  which  reason 
may  be  blmded,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape 
iVom  her  inspection ;  and  caprice  and  appetite  m- 
stated  in  uncontrolled  command  and  boundless 
dominion !  Such  a  casuist  may  surely  engage, 
with  certainty  «>f  success,  in  vindication  of  an 
entertainment  which  in  an  instant  gives  oonfi- 
dence  to  the  tunorous,  and  kindles  ardour  in  the 
cold ;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of 
jealousy  has  so  often  been  eluded,  and  the  virgin 
IS  set  dree  ftom  the  necessity  of  languishing  in 
silence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  are 
at  once  demolished ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open 
without  ablush;  where bashfulness  may  survive 
virtue,  and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  tne  fix>wn 
of  modesty.  Far  weaker  influence  than  Flir- 
tilla's  might  gain  over  an  advocate  for  such 
amusements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that 
if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could 
stamp  with  bis  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of 
the  ground ;  if  the  rights  of  pleasure  are  again 
invaded,  let  but  FltrBlla  crack  her  fan,  neither 
pens  nor  swords  shall  be  wanting  at  tne  sum- 
mons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out 
at  her  command,  and  neither  law  nor  reason 
shaU  stand  before  us."* 


Hfo.  11.]     TuBSDAT,  April  S4,  1750^ 

Ihm  Dindymeme,  nam  adftUqu^U 
MemUm  tmeardottum  ineoU  Pftkim$^ 
/V«s  Liber  tffne,  nam  acutu 
SicgemUiani  Coryha»U»  ttra, 

TrUtes  ut  tr«.  aoi. 

Yet  O !  remember,  nor  the  sod  of  wuie, 

Nor  Piftkiam  PkmbuM  flrom  nb  inmoit  ahrHie, 

Nor  Dindfm€*€t  nor  her  prietu  poepeu'd, 

Can  with  their  soiuidiB|f  cymbola  ahake  the  breaat, 

Like  fVtrloua  anger.  r&Aifcia. 

Tq£  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one 
of  the  seven  safles  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial 
of  his  knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  y^Xov 
updrti.  Be  maaier  of  thy  anger.  He  considered 
mn^er  as  the  great  disturber  of  human  life,  the 
chief  enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private 
tranquillity,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay 
on  posterity  a  stronger  obligation  to  reverence 
bis  memory,  than  by  leaving  them  a  salutary 
caution  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the 
>RPord,  the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  al- 
low us  to  conjecture.  From  anger,  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  exert- 
ed in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  lue  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  ope- 
rating upon  power  are  produced  the  subversion 
of  cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  mas- 
Mcre  or  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and  as- 
tonishing calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of 
the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any 
distant  point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stand 

*  The  four  bUleCa  in  this  paper  were  written  by  Mim 
Mvbo,  afterwarda  Mrs.  Ohapone,  who  aurriTed  this  work 
Vore  thanJialf  a  century,  and  died  Dee.  95^  1801.  See  an 
sccount  of  her  in  the  Pre|hca  to  the  Adrentiuvr.  **  Brilkb 
foMuiett,"  vol.  S3.*-43. 


neatral,  and  evoy  nothre  and  piindple  are  left 

to  its  natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  tba 
truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  the  same 
causes  still  tending  to  the  same  efiects,  and  only 
acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  of  the  same 
concurrent  opportumties. 

But  this  gigantic  and  enormous  species  of  an- 
ger flUls  not  properl^r  under  the  animadversion 
of  a  writer,  wnose  chief  end  is  the  regulation  of 
common  Ufe,  and  whose  precepts  are  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  general  use.  Nor  is 
this  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatsl 
eiibcts  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger 
which  I  propose  now  for  my  subject,  is  such  as 
makes  tnose  who  indulge  it  more  troublesome 
than  formidable,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  bom 
nets  and  wasps,  than  with  basilisks  and  lions, 
I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  motto,  which  cha 
racterises  this  passion,  not  so  mudh  by  the  mis 
chief  that  it  causes,  as  by  the  noise  that  it  utten^ 
There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mor- 
tals known,  and  contentedly  known,  by  the  ap« 
pellation  of  patmcnaU  mm,  who  imagine  them, 
selves  entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be  provoked 
on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  tneir  rage 
in  vehement  and  fierce  vociferations,  in  fiirioua 
menaces  and  licentious  reproaches.  Their  rage, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part^  nimes  away  in  outcnea 
of  injury,  and  protestations  of  vengeance,  and 
seldom  proceeas  to  actual  violence,  unless  a 
drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way ;  but  they 
interrupt  the  quiet  of  those  that  happen  to  be 
within  the  reacn  of  their  clamours,  oDStruct  the 
course  of  conversatioii,  and  disturb  the  enjoyment 
of  society. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  sometimas  not  without 
understanding  or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore  not 
always  treated  with  the  severity  whidi  their 
neglect  of  the  ease  of  aU  about  them  might  jusU 
ly  provoke ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of  pre-, 
Bcnption  for  their  folly,  and  are  considerecf  by 
their  companions  as  under  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, that  leaves  them  not  masters  of  their 
conduct  or  language,  as  acting  without  con- 
sciousness, and  ruslung  i/ito  mischief  with  a  mis-^ 
before  their  eyes ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over 
as  the  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by 
the  spasms  of  a  convulsion. 

It  IS  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indigo 
nation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment ;  wretdn 
es  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  mad. 
men,  and  can,  without  shame,  and  without  regret, 
consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardons 
from  their  companiona,  and  ^ving  them  oonti« 
nual  opportunities  of  exercismg  their  patience^ 
and  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger; 
but  pride,  like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once 
breaks  loose  from  reason,  counteracts  its  own 
purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon  the  review 
of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to 
ofier  to  hu  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how 
his  outrages  were  caused,  why  they  were  borne^ 
and  in  what  they  are  Hkelv  to  and  at  last 

Those  sudden  bursts  ot  rage  generally  break 
out  upon  small  occasions ;  foriife,  unhappy  as  it 
is,  cannot  supply  great  evils  as  frequently  aa  this 
man  of  fire  thmka  it  fit  to  be  ennged;  therefore 
the  first  reflection  upon  Ids  violence  must  show 
him  that  he  lA  0)19^  «noug^  to  be  dm  fiwa  Iw 
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post  bj  every  petty  inddent,  that  he  is  the  mere 
fllftre  of  casualty,  and  that  his  reason  and  yirtue 
are  in  the  power  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagan- 
ces, which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others, 
and  does  not  always  discover  to  himselC  He 
that  finds  his  knowledge  narrow,  and  his  argu- 
ments weak,  and  by  consequence  his  suffrage 
not  much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  can- 
Dot  otherwise  obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remem- 
bering, that  at  least  he  made  himself  heard,  that 
he  h^  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he 
could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fiiiy  to  which  many  men 

S've  way  among  their  servants  and  domestics ; 
ey  fee!  their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  own 
msignificance :  and  therefore  tliey  endeavour,  by 
their  fury,  to  uight  away  contempt  from  before 
them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow  them  be- 
hind, and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with, 
only  lest  refusal  or  delay  should  provoke  them  to 
a  sreater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to 
have  some  force.  It  is  so  little  pleasine  to  any 
man  to  see  himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
mass  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a 
few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sup- 
plemental dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to 
add  weight,  hy  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the 
lightness  of  his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now 
b^n  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most 
exact  estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not  that  a 
man  can  by^  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter 
any  one's  opinion  of  his  undersCandmff,  or  gain 
bfluence,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  have  made  his  dependents.  He  may,  by 
t  steady  perseverance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his 
children,  and  harass  his  servants,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh;  and  he 
will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  thinbng  that  he 
lives  only  to  raisie  contempt  and  hatred,  emotions 
to  which  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  always 
unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  rea- 
sonable being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kind- 
ness, and  must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  triumph  obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who 
could  not  resist  He  must  perceive  that  the  ap- 
prehension which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality, 
and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felici^  of  being 
loved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of  being  re- 
verenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the 
freijuent  indulgence  of  this  blustering  passion, 
which  a  man,  by  often  calling  to  his  assistance, 
will  teach  in  a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the 
Piimirions,  to  rush  upon  him  with  resistless  vio- 
lence, and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap- 
proadi.  He  will  find  himself  Uable  to  be  inflam- 
ed at  the  first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable 
to  retain  bis  resentment  till  he  has  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  offence,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  k  by  prudence  or  by 
duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind 
to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most 
hateful  and  unhappy  bemga.    He  can  give  no 


interview,  alienate  by  some  sudden  tranpport  his 
dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  some  slight 
contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudene(«  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  con- 
verses with  him,  Uves  with  the  suspicion  and 
solicitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger, 
always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growl. 

U  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used  to  put  then^ 
selves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  because 
he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indi^ 
nities  which  he  made  them  sufler.  This  is  the 
round  of  a  passionate  man's  life ;  he  contractf 
debts  when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he 
has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dischai^  at  the  return 
of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Or,  if 
there  be  any  who  hardens  himself  in  oppression, 
and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done  it, 
his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise, 
or  his  happiness;  he  only  adds  deUberate  to 
hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  destroys  the  only  )Jea  that  he  can  ofier  for 
the  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be 
content  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  po^ 
nishment  equal  to  its  guilt  Nothing  is  more  de»> 
picable  or  more  miserable  than  the  old  a^  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  oT  youth 
fails  him,  and  his  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rafe  sinks  by  decay  of 
strength  into  peevishness ;  mat  peevishness,  for 
want  of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual; 
the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  ie 
left,  as  Homer  expresses  it  f$iw$mp  flXav  cvf  to 
devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt 


No.  12.]      Saturday,  April  28,  1750. 

MUenmpwrva  sty^efociiUlt  «<  pniikwmd§§ 

Exereere  tales  inter  convivia  potsit, 

Tu  «n(M,  et  acri 

Jtperitate  emrtaut  p»nt»qu€ptr  ommiafutm 
btter  «l  deqmaUs  uittu  immerari*  amieott 
Ob»e^[uimmque  doce$,  et  amunrem  quart*  amumi; 

LUCAMCs  ai  nsoircic* 

UalilcB  the  ribald  whoM  licentioiu  ject 
PoUutM  hi*  banottet,  and  Insults  his  guest ; 
From  wealth  and  grandeur  easy  to  descend, 


Thou  joy'st  to  lose  the  master  in  the  friend  i 

We  round  thy  board  the  cheerAil  menials  see. 

Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality ; 

No  aooial  care  the  graeious  lord  disdains ; 

Lore  prompts  to  love,  and  reyerance  reyereaee  gains. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sib, 
As  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labonn  to 
virtue,  I  cannot  forbear  to  iniorm  you  of  one 
species  of  cruelty  with  which  the  li&  of  a  man 
of  letters  perhaps  does  not  often  make  him  ac> 
quainted  ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no 
other  advantage  to  those  that  practise  it  than  « 
short  gratification  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may  be« 
come  less  common  when  it  has  been  once  expose 
ed  in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  countiy  gendeman, 
whose  &mily  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not 
.at  fiiBt  Bufficient  to  mpply  ihi  i^  ntfueocci* 
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ht0  been  fately  so  nradi  impaired  by  an  unsnc- 
cessful  lawsuit,  that  all  the  younger  children  are 
obliged  to  try  such  means  as  their  education  af- 
fords them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Distress  and  curiosity  concurred  to  bring  me  to 
London,  where  I  was  received  by  a  relation 
M»ith  the  coldness  which  misfortune  generally 
'inds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my 
i^ousin,  before  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  could 
procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which 
time,  I  was  much  better  qualified  to  bear  all  the 
Texations  of  servitude.  The  first  two  days  she 
was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  wished  I  had 
not  been  <]uite  so  well  bred;  but  people  must 
comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity, 
however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week,  I  heard  every  hour  of 
the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  and  of  people  better  bom  than  myself 
that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
Tory  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine, 
the  great  silk  mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and 
a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistresses  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  httle  miss  just 
oome  from  nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  nee- 
4lle.  But  madam  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  I 
•hould  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily 
to  begot 

WiUi  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bom- 
basine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ra< 
Tishinff  ideas.  She  was  two  yaids  round  the 
waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeak- 
ing, and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture 
df^the  full  moon.  Aro  you  the  young  woman, 
lays  she,  that  are  come  to  offer  yourself  7  It  is 
nruiffe  when  people  of  substance  want  a  serv- 
ant, how  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  But  they 
know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,' we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take 
iny  body  without  a  character ;  what  friends  do 
fou  come  off?  I  then  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfor- 
tunate.— A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to 
me,  and  have  three  meals  a-day!  So  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
I  suppose :  such  gentlewomen !  Madam,  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  an- 
swered your  inquiry — Such  gentlewomen!  peo- 
ple should  set  their  children  to  good  trades,  and 
keep  them  off  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen  if  Uiey 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
enough  by  gentlewomen.  Upon  this,  her  broad 
face  grew  broader  with  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing her  insult  ;  but  happily  the  next  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentlewoman,  troop  down  stairs. — 
You  may  believe  I  obeyed  her. 

returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
my  cousin  than  I  expected ;  for  while  I  was  out, 
she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hus- 
band had  lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  excise,  had  taken 
a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  went,  and,  after  having 
waited  six  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top 
of  th»  ttaUBf  whm  ahe  came  ont  of  her  room, 


with  two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  smell  of 
punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place; 
whence  do  you  come  ? — ^From  the  country,  Msr 
dam. — Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  coimtxy. 
And  what  brought  you  to  town,  a  bastara? 
Where  do  you  lodge  ? — At  the  Seven-Dials. — 
What,  you  have  heard  of  the  foundling-house  ? 
Upon  this  they  all  laughed  so  obstreperously, 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off  in  the 
tumult 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady^s* 
She  was  at  cards ;  but  in  two  hours,  I  was  told, 
she  would  speak  to  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  could 
keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I 
wrote  two  Unes  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant  to  breed  up 
poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine 
stuff! — You  may  walk,  I  will  not  have  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  house  to  every  young  fellow 
in  the  street 

Two  days  after  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to 
Lady  Lofty,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  in  what 
little  ornaments  I  had,  because  she  had  lately 
got  a  place  at  court  Upon  the  first  sight  of  me, 
she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is 
this  the  lady  that  wants  a  pUice?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have.  Miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's 
place?  Servants  now-a-days ! — Madam, I  heaid 
you  wanted — ^Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer 
than  myself  7  A  pretty  servant  indeed !  I  should 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx, 
these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting — a  servant 
indeed !  Pray  move  off— I  am  resolved  to  be  the 
head  person  in  this  house.  You  are  ready 
dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would 
not  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you 
the  trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  come  for 
my  place?   What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty 

fown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better. — Madam, 
have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk.— 
Then  these  are  your  manners,  with  your  bluriies 
and  your  courtesies,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worst 
^own. — Madam,  ^ve  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
m  my  other. — ^Wait  on  me,  you  saucy  slut !  Then 
you  are  sure  of  coming.  I  could  not  let  such  a 
drab  come  near  me.  Here,  you  girl  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touchea  herT  If  you  have, 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me.  Such 
trollops!  Get  you  down.  What,  whimpering? 
Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  my  cousin  had  lost 
all  patience.  However,  she  told  me,  that  having 
a  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  willing  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  have 
another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places. 
At  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived  7  And' 
upon  my  answer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  peo  • 

{>Ie  should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  placeb, 
or  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  fol- 
low gfirls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  h 
smirking  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make 
money  of— For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her 
never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  herself 
handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  61off^» 
entry,  where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  BenrmtB  peep  at  me,  aiuf 
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go  away  lau^^g.— Madam  will  stretch  her 
Bmall  ahanks  in  tne  entry;  she  will  know  the 
bouse  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days  I  was 
told,  that  my  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  and 
on  the  third,  that  her  woman  stayed. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
topes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
upon  me  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage,  told 
me  that  I  must  learn  to  humble  myself^  and  that 
all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways :  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who 
would  keep  me;  she  had  known  many  that  had 
refused  places,  sell  their  clothes  and  beg  in  the 
streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  de- 
clared by  me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  rea^ 
fioning  against  interest  and  against  stupidity ; 
and  therefore  I  comforted  mjself  with  the  hope 
of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had 
routes  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company 
in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi- 
quet, in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I 
looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
mon questions.  At.last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out, 
after  a  whisper,  Stand  facing  tlie  light,  that  one 
may  see  you. — I  changed  my  place  and  blushed. 
They  frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and 
seemed  to  discover  many  subjects  oi  merriment : 
for  at  every  look  they  whimpered  and  laughed 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight  At 
last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out.  Is  that  colour  your 
own,  child? — ^^  es,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not 
robbed  the  kitchen  hearth. — ^This  was  so  happy  a 
conceit,  tliat  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter, 
and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  betr 
ter  sport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and 
hegan  with  an  afiected  gravity  to  inouire  what  I 
could  do  7  But  first  turn  about,  ana  let  us  see 
your  fine  shape.  Well,  what  are  you  fit  for, 
Mrs.  Mum  ?  1l  ou  would  find  your  tongue,  I  sup> 
pose,  in  the  kitchen. — No,  no,  says  Mr.  Courtly, 
the  girPs  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brisk 
young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder — 
Come,  child,  hold  up  your  head  ;  "What!  you 
have  stole  nothing. — I<ot  yet,  says  the  lady,  but 
she  hopes  to  steal  your  neart  quickly.  Here 
was  a  laugh  of  happmess  and  triumphi  prolong- 
ed by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself: 
Stole !  no — but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her : 
for  that  downcast  eye — why  cannot  you  look 
people  in  the  face  ? — Steal !  says  her  husband, 
she  would  steal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ri- 
hands  before  they  wereleft  off  by  her  lady. — Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposing  me  a 
thief^  insult  one  from  whom  you  have  received 
no  injury  ? — ^Insult !  says  the  lady ;  are  you  come 
here  to  be  a  servant,  you  saucy  baggage,  and  talk 
of  insulting !  What  will  this  world  come  to,  if  a 
gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  servant  1  Well, 
such  servants!  pray  he  gone,  and  see  when  you 
will  have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again. 
Servants  insulted ! — a  fine  time ! — Insulted !  Get 
nown  Btairs,  you  slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult 
you. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  com- 
ing, and  my  kind  cousin  talked  of  sending  me 
down  in  the  wagon  to  preserve  me  from  bad 


courses.  Bnt  in  the  moming  sbe  came  and  tola 
me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me :  Euphe- 
mia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for 
her ;  for,  Uke  me,  she  must  fall  her  crest,  being 
forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  cm 
half  her  fortune  by  bad  securities,  and  with  her 
way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body  that  ore- 
tended  to  want  it,  she  could  have  little  before- 
hand ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for,  with  all 
her  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 
I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,  who  told  me  she  had  her- 
self been  hired  that  moming,  but  that  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  any  that  offered  up  stairs.  I 
was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphemia,  who, 
when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosi- 
ty,  but  lest  mi^  disappointment  might  be  made 
stiU  more  grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour ;  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wish  for  my  company ; 
but  that  another,  whose  claims  might  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hmdered  me 
from  returning  my  acknowledgments.  She  rose 
up  confused,  and  supposing  by  my  concern  that 
I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and  made 
me  tell  her  my  story ;  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  pui  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  order- 
ing me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her 
table  till  she  could  provide  ibr  me.  1  am  now 
under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  account  ^ 

ZosiMA. 
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And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrett 

Th'  intniated  secret  from  your  breaat.—     raANCis. 

It  is  related  by  Ctuintus  Curtius,  that  the  Per- 
sians always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt 
of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy ; 
for  they  thought  that,  however  he  might  be  de- 
ficient m  the  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excel- 
lence, the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his 
power,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  speak 
well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not 
to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  se- 
crecy, they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  oppos- 
ed, not  to  treachery,  but  loquacity,  and  to  have 
conceived  the  man  whom  they  thus  censured,  not 
frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  pro- 
mises to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling, 
to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection  and  to 
let  whatever  he  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for 
want  of  power  to  retain  it  Whether,  by  their 
settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to  any  ereat 
extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  bcin^  able 
to  discover,  tlicrc  being  very  few  memoirs  re- 
maining of  the  court  of  Persepolis,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct acoounti  handed  down  to  us  of  their  ofiive- 
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deilu,  their  ladiM  of  the  bed-chamber,  their  at- 
tomejTs,  their  chamber-maids,  or  their  footmen. 

In  these  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animosity 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears 
wholly  to  have  lost  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind ;  for  secrets  are  so  seldom  kept,  that 
It  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  their  first 
postulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so 
generally  bestowed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtle  volatility,  by  which  it  escapes 
imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  vent,  or  some 
power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  it- 
self so  as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind 
«f  man,  very  often  find  the  most  specious  and 
pleasing  theory  fallinff  under  the  weight  of  con- 
trary experience ;  and,  instead  of  gratifying  their 
Tamty  by  inferring  eflfects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
effects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  specu- 
latist  can  demonstrate  m  his  retreat,  and  tnere- 
fore  thinks  himself  justified  in  placing  confi- 
dence ;  the  man  of  the  world  knows,  Uiat,  whe- 
ther difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  there- 
fore finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  after 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret,  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to 
diBcIose  it;  for  however  absurd  it  may  be 
thought  to  boast  an  honour  by  an  act  which 
shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the 
want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more 
willingly  show  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  through  life 
with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private  con- 
sciousness of  fidelity;  which,  while  it  is  pre- 
served,must  be  without  praise,  except  from  the 
■ingle  person  who  tries  and  knows  it 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by 
which  a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  and  gratifies  his 
pride^  without  suffering  himself  to  beUeve  that  he 
impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  private  ai&irs 
of  nis  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  from 
whom  he  woidd  not  conceal  his  own ;  he  teUs 
them  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  for- 
feiture of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  that  they 
become  public. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  first  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of 
proving,  by  so  important  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or 
tenderness ;  but  with  this  motive,  though  it  be 
strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  since  every  man 
^esires  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whom  he  converses,  with  whom 
he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he 
retires  from  business  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consi- 
deration, there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully 
to  be  made  between  our  own  and  those  of  an- 
other ;  those  of  which  we  are  fully  masters,  as 
they  affect  only  our  own  interest,  and  those 
which  are  reposited  with  us  in  trust,  and  involve 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have 
no  rignt  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  with- 
out gaik ;  to  communicate  those  with  which  we 


are  xntnutad  k  alway*  treachery,  and  treacheiy 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastie 
and  irrational  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have 
maintained,  and  perhaps  bclievcN^  that  one 
friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  in  possession  of 
another ;  and  mat,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of 
kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  bound- 
less confidence.  Accordingly,  a  late  female 
minister  of  state'*'  has  been  mameless  enough  to 
inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  has 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  fnend  is  no 
breach  of  fidelity,  because  the  number  of  persons 
trusted  is  not  multiplied,  a  man  and  his  friend 
being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon 
any  human  underatandin^,  or  that  an  autnor 
could  have  advanced  a  position  so  reimote  from 
truth  and  reason,  any  other  ways  than  as  a  de- 
claimer,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  could  stretch 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he 
could  press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindlv  shown 
us  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in- 
dolence  amused.  But  since  it  appean,  that  even 
this  sophistry,  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  the  under* 
standing  of  another  to  mislead  honest  intentions, 
and  an  underatanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  those  things 
which  are  common  among  friends  are  only  such 
as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  injury  to  any  other 
peraon.  Without  this  limitation,  confidence 
must  run  on  without  end,  the  second  person 
may  teH  the  secret  to  the  third,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  from  tne  firet,  and  a 
third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 
it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  from 
whom  it  was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
which  himself  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and 
which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  secret  to 
CaiuSj  may  know  to  be  false ;  and  therefore  the 
trust  IS  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what 
has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  person 
originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  ha- 
zarded the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  ne- 
cessity and  without  permission,  and  has  put  that 
trust  m  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was  given 
onlv  to  virtue. 

All  the  ar^ments  upon  which  a  man  who  is 
telling  the  pnvato  affairs  of  another  may  ground 
his  confidence  of  security,  he  must  upon  reflec- 
tion know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them 
without  effect  upon  himself.  When  he  is  ima- 
gining that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  himself  at  that 
instant  acting  in  opposition  to  all  these  reasons, 
and  revealing  what  interest,  reputation,  and  duty, 
direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should 
consider  the  man  incapable  of  trust,  who  bclicvi'd 
himself  at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the 
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firat  whomlie  dioiit4  conciude  deserviiie  of  his 
own  confidence ;  therefore  Caiiu,  in  adxnitting 
Tidas  to  the  nffkin  imp«rted  only  to  himself  must 
know  that  he  TioUtes  his  faith,  amce  he  acts  con- 
trary to  the  inteatioii  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
faith  was  given.  For  promises  of  friendship  are 
like  all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are 
made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  ac- 
knowledged hy  both  parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  toat  many  questions  may  be 
started  relating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the 
ailaira  are  of  public  concern ;  where  subsequent 
reasons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and 
nature  of  the  trust :  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  degree  of 
•obligation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always 
'equally  constrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
too  intricate,  are  of  too  extensive  consideration 
for  my  present  purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  ge- 
nerally occur  in  common  life ;  and  though  casu- 
istical knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  hands,  yet 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awak- 
en their  own  consciences;  and  the  threads  of 
reasoning,  on  which  truth  is  suspended,  are  fre- 
quently drawn  to  such  sobtilty,  that  common 
eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine  as  well  as  practice  of  se- 
crecy, is  so  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next 
to  him  whots  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  un- 
happy who  is  chosen  to  be  trusted ;  for  he  is . 
often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liberty  of; 
calling  in  the  help  of  any  other  understanding ; 
he  is  irequently  drawn  mto  guilt  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  fnendship  and  honesty;  and  some- 
times subiected  to  suspicion,  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  who  are  engaged  without  his  knowledge 
in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  conl- 
dant  has  generally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the 
crima 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  con- 
cerning secrecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not 
safe  to  deviate,  without  long  and  exact  delibera- 
tion, are — ^Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many  limita^ 
tione^  to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofier- 
ed.  When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consi- 
der the  trust  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important 
as  society,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  theretore  not 
to  be  violated  for  any  incidental  convenience,  or 
slight  appearance  of  contrary  fitness. 
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FKAircis. 

Among  the  many  inconsirtencies  which  folly 
produces,  or  infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  mindf, 
there  has  oilen  been  observed  a  manifest  and 
strikinjg  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an  autJior 
and  his  writings ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited, 
with  great  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
consciousness  of  being  found  equal  to  his  own 
£ 


character,  and  Vavinepreserved  in  a  prhrate  and 
familiar  mterview,  uiat  reputation  Which  his 
works  had  procured  him. 

Those  wnom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the 
evidence  of  genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  whose  performances 
they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  had  frequent 
reason  to  repent  their  curiosity :  the  bubble  that 
sparkled  before  them  has  become  common  wa^ 
ter  at  the  touch;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has 
vanished  when  they  wished  to  press  it  to  their 
bosom.  They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  imagin- 
ing how  far  humanity  may  be  exalted,  and,  per- 
haps, felt  themselves  less  inclined  to  toil  up  the 
steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe  Oiose  who 
seem  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below, 
as  either  afhud  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the 
reward. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  oriental  mo 
narchs  to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces, 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to  bo 
known  to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  The 
same  policy  is  no  less  necessaiy  to  him  that 
writes,  than  to  him  that  ^vems ;  for  men  woidd 
not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught  than  com* 
manded,  by  one  known  to  have  the  same  follies 
and  weaknesses  with  themselves.  A  sudden 
intruder  into  the  closet  of  an  author  would  per* 
haps  feel  equal  indignation  with  the  officer,  who 
having  long  solicited  admission  into  the  presence 
of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon 
laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  ar* 
mies,  but  employed  in  feminine  amusements, 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for 
many  reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he 
Uves.    For  without  entering  into  refined  specula- 
tions,  it  may  be  shown  much  easier  to  design 
than  to  perform.    A  man  proposes  his  schemes  -  . 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage*     ) 
ment,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the     i 
solicitations  of  afibction,  the  importunities  of  ap-    j 
petite,  or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the    | 
same  state  with  him  that  teaches  upon  land  the    , 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  difference  between  pure  science,  which  has  to 
do  only  with  ideas,  and  the  application  of  its 
laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in  which  they  are  con* 
strained  to  submit  to  the  imperfection  of  matter 
and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  monli 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  im* 
pediments  obstnicl  ourpractice,  which  veiy  easily 
give  way  to  theory.  The  speculatist  is  only  in 
danger  of  erroneous  reasoning  ^  but  the  man  in- 
volved in  life  has  his  own  passions  and  those  of 
others  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconveniences  which  confound  him 
with  variety  of  inapuisc,  and  either  perplex  or  ob% 
struct  his  way.  He  is  (breed  to  act  without  de* 
liberation,  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can 
examine ;  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superficial  appearances ;  he  is  led 
by  others,  either  because  he  is  indolent,  or  bo- 
cause  he  is  timorous ;  he  is  sometimes  afraid  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  sometimes  finds  friends 
or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most 
fail,  amidst  tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in 
the  observance  of  those  precepts,  which  they  laf 
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down  in  solitade,  safety,  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unobstructed. 
It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more 
than  we  can  attain ;  the  ezactest  vigilance  and 
caution  can  never  maintain  a  single  day  of  un- 
mingled  innocence,  much  less  can  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  summits  of 
speculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  ob- 
ject to  which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed ; 
and  he  that  is  the  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he 
warns  others  against  his  oWn  failings,  and  hin- 
ders, by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  con- 
tagion of  his  example. 
'Nothing  is  more  unjust,  however  common, 
Ihan  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses 
Eeal  for  those  virtuc£^which  he  neglects  to  prac- 
tise ;  since  he  may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  without 
having  yet  obtained  the  victory,  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
journey,  without  having  courage  or  industry  to 
undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to 
others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himself 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  tKem  to  give 
to  these  contradictions,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
duced against  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case. 
They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing  that  they  do  not  know  it; 
those  who  eive  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pur- 
suits for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  nave 
changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct  In  moral  or  religious  questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  whoso  writings  are  not  con- 
firmed by  his  life.  They  never  consider  that 
tliemselves  neglect  or  practise  something  every 
day  inconsistently  with  their  ow^n  settled  judg- 
ment, nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates for  virtue  can  little  increase  or  lessen  the 
obligations  of  their  dictates  ;  argument  is  to  be 
in^yiIidatcd  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself  of 
Ihe  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  liim 
by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasona- 
ble, is  always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  the  cfiicacy  of  his  own  instructions. 
When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others,  be 
should  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and  when 
he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings, 
he  should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 
Thus  much  at  least  maybe  required  of  him,  that 
he  shall  not  act  worse  than  others,  because  he 
writes  better ;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of 
his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence,  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lowtr  classes,  and  be  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  after  having 
offered  sometliing  to  tne  imagination  as  desirable, 
often  proposes  lower  advantages  in  its  place  to 
the  reason  as  attainable.  The  same  method 
may  be  sometime  pursued  in  moral  endeavours, 
which  this  philosopher  has  ob.-»erved  in  natural 
kiquiries ;  liaving  first  set  poeilivc  and  absolute 


excellence  before  us,  we  may  be  pardoned  though 
we  sink  down  to  humbler  virtue,  trying,  however 
to  keep  our  point  always  in  view,  and  struggling 
not  to  lose  ground,  though  we  cannot  gain  iL 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Mattliew  Hale,  that  he, 
for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest,  by 
some  flagitious  aDd  shameful  actions,  he  should 
bring  piety  into  disflrace.  For  the  same  reason 
it  may  he  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxims  by  hia 
domestic  chafacter,  to  conceal  his  name  that  he 
may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curi- 
osity to  gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  suc- 
cessful writers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  by  an 
opinion  of  their  power  to  improve  as  to  delight, 
and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  against 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  justice, 
but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  a^ 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  justness 
of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  pro- 
bable, and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human 
hopes,  that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  those 
who  raise  admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by 
tlieir  company.  A  man  of  letters,  for  tho  most 
part  spends,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  that  season 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  softened 
into  ease,  and  polished  into  elegance ;  and,  when 
he  has  gained  knowledge  enough  to  be  respected, 
has  neglected  tlie  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might 
have  pleased.  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  tem- 
per be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and  bash- 
ful, from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects :  or  if  he 
was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  fero- 
cious and  arrogant,  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
merit ;  he  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  com- 
pany, and  unable  to  recollect  his  reading,  and 
arrange  his  arguments  ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogma- 
tical, quick  in  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  de- 
fence, disabled  by  liisown  violence,  and  confused 
by  his  haste  to  tnumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of 
different  kinds;  and  though  lie  who  excels  in 
one  might  have  been,  with  opportunities  and  ap- 
plication, equally  successful  m  the  other,  yet  as 
many  please,  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utteriy 
unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method, 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition 
requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly 
accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be  without 
that  readiness  of  conception,  and  affluence  of 
language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tainment. They  may  want  address  to  watch 
the  hints  which  conversation  offers  for  the  display 
of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  so 
much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  sub- 
jects, that  discourse  not  professedly  literary  glides 
over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without 
admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circu- 
lation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  con- 
versation, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect.  Remotely, 
wo  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets 
of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splen- 
dour, grandeur  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  wc  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  pasFagcs,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  cloud- 
wiili  smoke. 
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What  age  so  l^rpe  a  rrop  of  vices  I  tore  ? 

Or  when  wan  avarice  extended  more  J 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profiiKi«m  t>|K>wn  ? 

URYBRf*. 

There  is  no  griovanco,  public  or  private,  of 
which,  since  I  took  upon  me  the  olIi(*e  of  a  pe- 
riodical monitor,  I. have  received  so  many  or  so 
earnest  complainta,  as  of  the  predominance  of 
play ;  of  a  fatal  passion  for  cards  and  dice,  which 
seems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  tlic  ambition 
of  excellence,  but  the  desire  of  pleasure;  to  have 
extinguished  the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of 
the  patriot ;  and  threatens,  in  its  further  progress, 
to  destroy  all  distinctions,  both  of  rank  and  sex, 
to  crush  all  emulation  but  that  of  fraud,  to  cor- 
rupt all  those  classes  of  our  people  whose  an- 
cestors have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
their  parsimony,  ^ven  them  tlie  power  of  living 
in  extravagance,  idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave 
them  without  knowledge,  but  of  the  modish 
games,  and  without  wishes,  but  forlucky  hands. 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  there 
are  few  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with 
the  fashion,  in  which  the  opponents  are  not  only 
made  confident  by  their  numbers,  and  strong  by 
their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of 
their  antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon 
as  a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views, 
mean  conversation,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  en- 
vies the  elevations  which  he  cannot  reach,  who 
would  gladly  embitter  the  happiness  which  his 
inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake,  and 
who  has  no  other  end.  in  his  advace  than  to  re- 
venge his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those 
whom  their  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and 
bringing  them  down  to  a  level  with  himself. 

Though  I«  have  never  found  myself  much  af- 
fected by  this  formidable  censure,  which  I  have 
incurred  ofUn  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
full  force,  yet  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  obviate  it 
on  this  occasion,  by  offering  very  little  in  my 
own  name,  either  of  argument  or  entreaty,  since 
those  who  sufier  by  this  general  infatuation  may 
be  supposed  best  able  to  relate  its  eilbcts^ 

Sir, 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowledge  left  in 
the  world,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  prac- 
tised, by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I 
am  in  doubt,  whether  I  shall  be  understood,  when 
I  complain  of  want  of  opportunity  for  thinking ; 
or  whether  a  condemnation,  which  at  present 
seems  irreversible,  to  porpetual  ignorance,  will 
raise  any  compassion,  either  in  you  or  your  read- 
ers :  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before 
you,  beca»u8e  I  believe  it  is  natural  to  most  minds, 
to  take  some  pleasure  in  complaining  of  evils,  of 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

1  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
whose  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  continual  accumulation,  incline  him 
to  reside  upon  his  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his 
children  in  Ins  own  house,  where  T  was  bred,  if 
not  with  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  virtue 
before  my  eyes,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
kcitenieDts'to  vice ;  and,  wanting  neither  leisure 


nor  books,  nor  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons 
of  learning  in  tho  neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured 
toacrjuin;  such  knowkdgc  as  might  most  recom- 
mend me  to  eslc<in,  and  llioui-lit  uiyj^clf  able  to 
►support  a  conversation  u[)on  most  of  tJie  sub- 
jects, which  my  sex  und  condition  made  it  propei 
for  nic  to  understand. 

1  had,  lM)sid<s  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma 
and  my  maid  told  me,  a  very  line  face  ond  ele- 
gant RhH)Mi,  and  with  all  these  advantages  had 
been  seventeen  months  the  reigning  toast  for 
twelve  mik's  round,  and  nevereame  to  the  month- 
ly assembly,  but  1  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sat 
by  wishing  that  it  might  end  well,  and  their 
dauf»hlera  criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  my 
drewj. 

You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  na 
tural  to  youth,  and  curiosily  to  understanding, 
and  therefore  will  hear,  without  wonder,  that  I 
was  desirous  to  extend  my  victories  over  tliose 
who  might  give  more  honour  to  the  conqueror  j 
and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual  re- 
petition of  tlie  same  pleasures,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  mind  for  tho  present,  or 
raise  any  expectations  of- the  ftiture  ;  and  1  will 
confess  to  you,  that  I  was  impatient  for  a  sight 
of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  dis- 
coveries which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs  that 
I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  1  should 
receive. 

At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  hus- 
band has  a  scat  in  Parliament,  and  a  place  at 
court,  buried  her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that  I  should  so  far 
insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to  obtain  a 
considerable  augmentation  to  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  my  departure, 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  I  could  not,  amidst 
all  my  transports,  forbear  some  indignation  to 
see  with  what  readiness  the  natural  guardians  of 
my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  which  they  thought 
more  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as  a 
new  accession  of  fortune  ghttered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  thft 
fourth  mornmg  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of^ 
London.  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt's  and  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  of  action,  i  expected  now, 
from  the  age  and  experience  of  my  aunt,  some 
pnidential  lessons ;  but,  after  the  first  civilities 
and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it 
was  to  have  kept  so  fine  a  girl  so  long  m  the 
country  j  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin  young, 
seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely,  or  played 
them  tolerably. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
I  smiled,  perhaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  my  time 
had  not  been  pasvsed  in  such  trivial  attainments. 
But  I  soon  found  that  things  arc  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  tho  importance  of  their  effects,  but  the- 
frequency  of  tlieir  use. 

A  fewldays  after,  my  aunt  gave  mr  notice,  that 
some  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weekss 
in  collecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she 
expected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  been  seen  alV 
the  winter.  She  expressed  this  in  the  jargon  of 
a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  explication  of' 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived. 
I  had  already  found  my  annt  so  incapable  of  any 
rational  conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  everjr 
thing,  whether  great  or  little,  that  I  had  lost  aU-. 
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regard  to  her  opinion,  and  dlcseed  myself  with 
'£^at  expectationa  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
my  channa  amon^  rivals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishonour  me.  The  company  came 
in,  and  after  the  cursory  compliments  of  saluta- 
tion, alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  un- 
derstanding, what  was  the  result?  The  cards 
were  broken  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the 
whole  night  passed  in  a  game,  upon  wiiich  the 

rtung  and  ola  were  equally  employed ;  nor  was 
able  to  attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear,  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  play  without  skill  I  perpetually 
embarrassed  my  partner,  and  soon  perceived 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gatliering  upon 
me.. 

I  cannot  but  suspect.  Sir,  that  this  odious 
Bullion  is  produced  by  a  oonspiracv  of  the  old, 
*  die  vL^\y,  and  the  ignorant,  agamst  the  young  and 
beautiful,  the  witty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance 
to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to 
confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  and  to 
take  from  those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  youth 
fifom  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to  fix  those  hearts 
upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto  been  en- 
titled, to  smk  life  mto  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of 
cobbing,  and  being  robbed'. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who 
jlave  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that, 
if  they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasures 
and  tneir  prerogatives,  they  may  fix.  a  time,  at 
which  carat  shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  be 
left  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
tbved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge 
to  teach,  nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having 
passed  their  youth  in  vice,  are  justly  condemned 
to  spend  their  age  in  folly* 

I  am.  Sir,  ice*,  Claora. 

Sir, 

Vbxatiom  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give 
it  vent  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
tliat  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  wo- 
man of  tastBj  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it 
pablished  to  the  worid,  how  deserving  wives  are 
used  by  unperious  coxcombs,  that  hencefbrth  no 
woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience  of 
Cvrizzel.  Nay,  if  even  Griizel  had  been  married 
to  a  gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held 
•ut  A  wretch  that  loses  his  good  humour  and 
humanity  along  with  his  money,  and  will  not  aK 
Ibw  enoug^fA>mhi6  own«xtravaganoes  to  support 
a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  necessary  amusements 
of  life !  Why  dbes  not  he  employ  liis  wise  head 
to  make  a  ^^re  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title  T  That  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box; 
and  then  he  might  indulge  his  wife  in  a  few 
■li^t  exf>enses  and  elegant  diversions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag?  should  he 
not  have  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  ano- 
ther time?  Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do^  but 
picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with  loss  of  beauty, 
abuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  and 
insults  my  understanding;  says  forsooth,  that 
women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any 
thin|[  bnt  dollfl,  and  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  thmgB  pioportionable  to  their  understanding, 
keep  at  home,  uuk  mind  family  affiiii& 


I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and'  all  the  worid  knows 
I  am  at  home  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  six 
routes  this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  of 
cards  in  invitations  to  private  parties.  As  for 
management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  ex- 
travagant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The 
cliildren  are  out  at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as 
any  two  Uttle  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  them  since ;  so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them. 
The  servants  live  at  board  wages.  My  own  din- 
ners come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have  bought 
since  1  was  married.  As  for  pmy,  I  do  tiiiiik  I 
may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I 
was  tired  of  it:  andj  far  from,  wanting  a  head, 
Mr  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  ^ven  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  ms  best  scholars. 
I  thought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  I  was  at 
liberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading 
romances,  things  so  forbidden  at  our  house,  and 
so  railed  at,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy 
them  very  charming.  Most  fortunately,  to  save- 
me  from  absolute  undutifulness,  just  as  I  was 
married,  came  dear  brag  into  fashion,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life ;  so  easy,  so 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  8o> 
genteel !  Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  per- 
fidious thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  lato,  and  to- 
morrow I  should  have  changed  it  for  faro.  But, 
oh  I.  this  detestable  to-4norro  w,  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected, and  never  found.— Within  these  few 
hours  must  I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch.  Sir,  lefl  me  m  a  fit,  which  his  threaten- 
ings  had  occasioned^  and  unmercifully  ordered  a 
post-chaise.  Stay  I  cannot,  for  monejr  I  have 
none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get — ^But  I  tnll  make- 
the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet  upon  the 
road  foraU  I  want  I  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  I  know  he  will  pay.. 
■Then  who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  come  back 
and  conauer  Lady  Packer;  Sir,  you  need  not 
print  this  last  scheme ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts, 
'^-oumay. — ^Oh,  distraction!  the  post  chaise  is. 
at  tiie  dbor,  Sur,  publish  what  you  will,  only  let 
it  be  printed  without  a  name. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Mat  12,  1760. 

p^Torrent.dUemdi  eapiammUUt 

Bt  «i«  mortifera  t9t  faoMdia 

SosM  who  the  dapdu  of  ehMjuoneo  have  found, 
lb  th«t  unnavigable  itreai&irere  dromi'd. 


Jl« 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  favour- 
ed with  your  advice  in  a  late  paper ;  and  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspeoting  that  you  foresaw  tho 
numberless  inconveniences  which  I  have,  by 
following  it,  brought  upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my 
condition  open  before  you,  for  you  seem  bound 
to  extricate  me  from  Uie  perplexities  in  which 
your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intention, 
has  contributed  to  involve  me. 

Hoetet  atque  diesptcUt  atrijtmuM  DUia,  viBO 

The  gates  of  bell  are  open  night  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  dmcent  and  easy  it  the  way. 
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The  means  of  doing  hiiit  to  ourselves  are  al- 
ways at  hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer, 
ana  contracted  with  him  for  an  imprassion  of 
several  thousands  of  my  pamphlet  While  it 
was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
printing-house,  and  continually  urged  the  work- 
men, to  haste,  by  solicitations,  promises,  and 
rewards.  Fromthe  day  all  other  pleasures  were 
excluded,  by  the  delightful  employment  of  cor- 
recting die  sheets;  and  from  the  night,  sleep 
was  ^nerally  banished,  by  anticipations  of  the 
happiness  which  every  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 
At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  tne  raptures  otan  author. 
I  was  above  all  little  precautions,  and,  in  defiance 
of  envy  or  of  criticism,  set  my  name  upon  the 
title,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that  what 
has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  thou£a  the  printing-house  may  properly  be 
compareato  the  infernal  regions,  for  the  facility 
of  its  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
authors  return  fron^it;  yet  there  is  thisdiflercnce, 
that  a  great  genius  can  never  return  to  his  for- 
mer state,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  au- 
thor, and  am  condenmed,  irreversibly  condemned, 
to  all  the  miseries  of  high  reputation.  The  first 
morning  after  publication  my  friends  assembled 
about  me ;  1  presented  each,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
eopy  of  my  book*  They  looked  into  the  first 
pages,  but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration, 
inm  reading  furdier.  The  first  pages  are,  in- 
deed, very  elaborate.  Some  passages  they  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently  beautiful 
tban  die  rest;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies^  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which 
had  escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged 
•f  them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  invit- 
ed them^  I  could  db  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at 
t  tavern..  After  dmner,  the  book  was:  resumed ; 
but  their  praises  very  often  so  much  overpower- 
ed my  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about 
the  glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing 
the  clamours  of  their  admiration,  but  by  tnunder- 
ing  to  the  drawer  fdr  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance 
•onsratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with 
aoch  importunity  of  praise,  mat  I  was  again  forc- 
ed to  obviate  their  civilities  by  a  treat  On  the 
nurd  day,.!  had  yet  a  greater  nomberof  hpplaud^ 
•rs  to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
M  the  fomth,  those  whom  I  had  entertained  the 
first  da^<iame  again,  having,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
lemainmg  pait  of  the  bool^  discovered  so  many 
forcible  sentences  anch  masterly  touches,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  repetition  of 
their  commendations^  I  therefore  persuaded 
Ihem  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and 
thoose  some  other  subject,  on  which  I  might 
share  in  their  conversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my 
performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds)  that  no  entreaties^of  mine 
could  diange  their  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
stifle,  with  claret,  that  praise^  which  nei^er  my 
modesty  could  hinder,  nor  my  uneapihess  re- 
press. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  »  kind  of 
Mteraiy  revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing 
is  so  expenave  as  great  abilities,  unless  there  is 
eman  insatiable  eagerness  of  praise ; 


for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  hearing  mysulf 
exalted  above  the  greatest  name?,  dead  ana  hv- 
ing,  of  tho  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack, 
ten  dozen  of  claret,  and  live-aiid-forty  bottles  of 
champaign. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
therefore  rose  early  and  went  to  the  coffee- 
house ;  but  foimd  that  I  had  now  made  myseir 
too  eminent  for  Imppiness,  and  that  I  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upoa 
equal  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company 
ra^ng  with  envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  laughter, 
and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt ;  but  the- 
disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover  the  secret 
rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deserv- 
edly its  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge 
myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  though  there  may  be  some  slight  satisfac* 
tion  receive  from  the  mortification  of  my  ene- 
mies,  yet  my  benevolence  will  not  suffer  me  to- 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  my  friends,  1 
have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premeditated' airs: 
of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid  humility  might 
allow.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  & 
manner  that  showed  a  consciousness  of  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  conversation^ 
when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suffering  tlio* 
speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining  his  senti- 
ments ]  and,  indeed,  I  did  mdulge  myself  for  tw<y 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers,, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themselves  in> 
absurdities,  or  to  encroach  upon  subjects  which* 
I  knew  them  unqualified  to  discuss.  But  I  ge» 
nerally  acted  with  great  appearance  of  respect^ 
even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my 
heart  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  mo- 
deration, so  universal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon- 
powers,  and  such  the  unwillingness  of  mankind' 
to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  for  some  days; 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  acquaintance.. 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home ;  if  I 
enter  a  coflee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  myself.. 
I  live  in  the  town  like  a  lion  in  his  des«rt,  or  an 
eagle  on  his  rock,  too  great  for  friendship  or 
society,  and  condemned  to  solitude  by  unhappy 
elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  fonradable  to  others^ 
but  burdensome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to 
talk  without  much  thinking,  to  scatter  my  mer-« 
riment  at  random,  and  to  relax  my  thoughts 
with  Itidicrous  remarks  and  fanciful' images ;  but 
such  is  now  the  importance  of  my  opinion,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  ofier  it,  lest,  by  being  established 
too  hastily  into  a  maxim,  it  should  be  the  occa* 
sion  of  error  to  half  the  nation ;  and  such  is  the- 
expectation  with  which  I  am  attended,  when  1 
am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause  to  re- 
flect, whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  myself; 

This,  Sir,  is  sufliciently  miserable ;  but  there 
are  still  greater  calamities  behind.  Tou  must 
have  read  in  Pope  and  Swift  how  men  of  paits 
have  had  their  closets  rifled,  and  their  cabmets 
broken  open,  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  book- 
sellers, for  the  profit  of  their  works ;  and  it  ia 
apparent  that  there  are  many  prints  now  sold  in< 
the  shops,  oC  men  whom,  yoa  caimot  snspecl  ai 
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Bitting  (or  that  purpose,  and  whose  likenesses 
must  have  been  certainly  stolon  when  tJieir  names 
made  their  faces  vendijjilc.  These  ronsiderations 
at  first  put  nie  on  my  (fuard  and  1  have^  inih'ed, 
found  sufficient  rea.sun  fur  my  caution,  for  1  have 
discovered  many  people  examining  my  counte- 
nance, with  a  curiosity  that  allowed  Qicir  intention 
to  draw  it ;  I  immediately  lef\  the  house,  but  tind 
the  same  behaviour  in  anotlicr. 

Otliers  may  he  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted ; 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  eleven  paint-. 
ers  are  now  dog^ng  me,  for  they  know  that  he 
who  can,  get  my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune. 
I  often,  change  my  wig,  and  wear  my  hat  over 
my  eyes,  by.  which  I  hope  somewhat  to  confound 
them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  my  face, 
withoutadmitting  me  to  share  tlic  profit. 

I  am,  however,  not  bo  much  in  pain  for  my 
face  Ofl.for  mv  papers,  which..!  dare  neither  carry 
with  me  nor  UM&ve  behind.  I  have  indeed,  taken 
some  m^pasurea  for  their  preservation,  having  put 
them,  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed  a  padlock  upon 
my  closet  I  cliange  my  lodgings  five  times  a 
week,  and' always  remove  at  the  dead  of  night 

Thus  I  hve,  m  consequence  of  having  given 
too  great  proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the 
solitude  of^a  hermit,  witli  tlie  anxiety  of  a  miser, 
and  the  caution  of  an  outlaw ;  afraid  to  show  my 
face  lest  it  should  be  copied ;  afraid  to  speak,  lest 
I  should  iniure  my  character,  and  to  write,  lest  mv 
corresponaents  should  publish  my  letters;  al- 
ways uneasy  lest  my  ser\'ants  should  steal  my 
ipapers  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  my  fiiends  for 
that  of  the  public.  Tliis  it  is  to  soar  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  and  this  representation  I  lay 
before  you,  that  I  may  be  infonned  how  to  divest 
myself  of  the  laurels  which  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  quiet,  from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first 
class  so  fatally  debarred. 

MiSELLDS. 
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— ^-Jlft  non  oracula  terimm^ 

S*d  mors  ctrta  faciU  Utcan. 

l>et  thOMe  weak  minds,  who  live  in  doubt  and  fear, 
To  ju^irlinf^priostH  for  oracles  repair; 
One  certain  hoar  of  death  to  each  decreed, 
Mj  ilx'd,  my  certain  loul,  from  doubt  haa  freed. 

KOWE. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling 
out  every  morning,  at  a  stated  hour,  Remember, 
pritue,  that  thou  ihall  die !  And  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  of  our  pre- 
sent state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to 
Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to 
iuture  ages :  Keep  thine  eue  fixed  upon  the  end  of 
ti/e. 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed 
•f  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational 
xej^ulation  of  our  lives;  nor  would  .ever  any 
thing  wicked,  or  oft«n  any  tiling  absurd,  be  undei^ 
taken  or  prosecuted  by  him  who  should  begin 
^very  day  with  a  serious  reflection  that  he  is  bom 
iodie* 


The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world, 
arc  our  dosirtjs,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  lo 
all  tlicse,  tlio  considcnitiou  of  mortality  is  a  <<r- 
tain  and  adequate  remf<ly.  Think,  says  Kpir- 
telus,  frequently  on  |K)vi!rtv,  banisliment,  and 
death,  and  tliou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  <h- 
sires  or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sontiinenta,  otV«» 
ohhtioTt  raxeivdit  ivcvfiiiefj^ovTs  ayav  itrt^ft^f.ti  «»tJs« 

That  ihc  maxim  of  Epictrtus  is  founded  on 
just  observation  will  easily  be  granted,  wht»n  we 
rclh'ct,  how  tliat  vehemence  of  eagerness  after 
the  common  objects  of  pursuit  is  kindled  in  our 
minds.  \Vc  represent  to  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  some  future  possession,  and  suffer  our  thoiigfits 
to  dwell  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  en- 
grossed the  imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to 
conceive  any  happiness  but  its  attainment,. or  any 
misery  but  its  loss;  every  otlier  satisfaction  wiiicK 
the  bounty  of  Providence  has  scattered  aver  Ufo 
is  neglected  as  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  the  great  object  which  we  have  placed  before 
us,  ana  is  thrown  from  us  as  incumbering  our 
activity,,  or  trampled  under  foot  as  standing  in 
our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious 
sickness  has  set  death  before  his  eyes.  The  ex- 
tensive influence  of  greatness,  the  glitter  of  wealth, 
the  praises  of  admirers,  and  tlie  attendance  of 
supplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things, 
when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ; 
and  tlie  same  appearance  they  would  always 
have,  if  the  same  thought  was  always  predonii- 
nant  We  should  then  find  the  absurdity  of 
stretching  out  our  arms  incessantly  to  grasp  that 
which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives 
in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of 
ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering 
away. 

.  All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are 
uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  with- 
holds from  us;  and  therefore  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  tlie  same  time,  set 
tlie  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  ex- 
empt us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  most 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  the 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  and  sor- 
did projects.  He  tlmt  considers  how  soon  he 
must  close  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  close  it  well ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, look  Mfith  indifference  upon  whatever  is  usch 
less  to  tliat  purpose.  Whoever  reflects  frequent- 
ly upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will 
find  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  per^ 
manent,  and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on 
himself  very  desirable,  cannot  so  much  improve 
the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to  make  him  much 
superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has  carried  the 
prize,  a  prize  too  noean  to  deserve  a  very  obsti- 
nate opposition. . 

Even  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  virtuous 
and  tender  mind  is  particularly  subject^  wiU  be 
obviated  or  alleviated  by  the  same  thoughts.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blessings  of  our  condi- 
tion are  enjoyed  with  a  constant  .sense  of  this  un- 
certain tenure.  If  wo  remember,  thaUwhatever 
we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  mQst  lively 
hopes  can  promise  us,  may  bo  made  less  by  ten 
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thontwid  aocidettto;  we  shall  not  much  repine 

at  a  lo^s,  of  which  wc  cannot  estimate  the  value, 
but  of  which,  tliough  wc  are  not  ahlc  to  tell  the 
least  amount,  we  know,  witti  Biit}icient  certainty, 
the  sreatest,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest 
is  not  mucli  to  be  re^jretted- 

But,  if  any  poAinion  has  s^o  much  usurped  our 
uiidcretanding,  aa  not  to  suiTer  us  to  enjoy  advan« 
tajrcs  witli  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we 
find  ouret  Ives  sinking;  under  sorrow,  and  inclined 
to  pine  for  Uiat  which  is  irrecoverably  vanished. 
We  may  0ien  iiscftiUy  revolve  the  uncertainty  of 
our  owp  condition,  and  tlic  folly  of  lamenting 
that  from  which,  if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer, 
we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
sorrow,  that  wliich  arises  iroin  the  k>i«s  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  wilii  tendeniess,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  friendship  between  mortals  can  be 
confractcd  on  no  other  terms,  than  tjiat  one  must 
some  time  mourn  for  the  other's  death :  and  tliis 
grief  will  always  yield  to  the  survivor  one  conso- 
lation proportionate  to  his  aflliction ;  for  the  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  that  he  himself  feels,  his  friend 
has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resist- 
less of  all  our  passions,  less  to  be  tempemted  by 
this  universal  medicine  of  the  mind.  The  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
▼anity  of  all  hwnan  good,  discovers  likewise  the 
lightness  of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly^  can 
last  no  longer  than  the  subject  upon  which  it 
arts ;  and,  according  to  the  old  observation,  must 
be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent  The  most  cniel 
calamity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  must, 
by  the  necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
The  soul  cannot  lonff  be  held  in  prtson,  but  will  fly 
away,  and  leave  a  lifeless  body  to  human  malice. 

Ridtique  nd  ludibria  tmnci. 

Ami  soaring  mocks  the  broken  fVamp  below. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  ano- 
ther is  that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  preci- 
pitate, but  cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  become  a  wise  man  to  buy  a  re- 
prieve at  the  expense  of  virttie,  since  he  knows 
not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase, 
hut  knows,  tJiat  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be 
made  less  valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
price  at  which  it  has  been  obtained.  He  is  sure 
that  he  destroys  his  happiness,  but  id  not  sure 
that  he  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal 
propriety,  contract  our  desi^s.  There  is  not 
time  for  the  most  forcible  genius,  and  most  active 
mdnstry,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a  certain 
ppfirre.  To  project  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
i^  the  madness  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for 
cxcfHonce  in  every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of 
literary  heroes  ;  and  both  have  found  at  last,  that 
thpy  have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied 
to  humanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities 
of  niaking  themselves  useful  ancl  happy,  by  a 
vain  ambition  of  obtaining  a  snccies  of  honour, 
which  the  eternal  laws  of  Proviaence  have  placed 
Ix'vond  t!ie  reach  of  man. 

'I'hc  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
•re  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are 
•f  little  use  to  the  hulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 


very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  er- 
rors which  they  cannot  commit.  But  the  fate  of 
learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  every 
scholar  to  consider ;  fur  who  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in 
a  boundlcits  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  to  lament 
the  sudden  desertion  of  excellent  designs,  upon 
the  offer  of  some  otiicr  subject  made  inviting  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccuracy  and 
deficiencies,  of  works  left  unfinished  by  too  great 
an  extension  of  the  plan? 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  dbserve,  how  much 
more  our  minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies 
can  perfonn  !  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  con- 
tuiue  in  this  complicated  state,  to  regulate  one 
part  of  our  comuosition  by  some  regard  to  tho 
otlier.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  ap- 
petites with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which 
we  know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  exe- 
cute. The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  ought  at 
once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  in- 
citements to  our  industry ;  and  when  we  find 
ourselves  inclined  either  to  immensity  in  our 
schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our  endeavours,  we 
majr  either  check  or  animate  ourselves,  by  recol* 
lecting,  with  the  father  of  physic,  that  art  is  long, 
and  life  is  sliort. 


No.  18.]    Saturdat,  Mat  19, 1750 

IWc  moire  earentibnii, 

PriVTffnitmulier  temperut  iflnMCCiu, 
Ifec  dotota  regit  virum 

Cor^HZy  nee  nitidojidit  adulltro : 
DoM  est  mafftia parrntium 

Virtus,  et  mftueng  attertM*  lori 
Certo  ficdere  cattitat.  Roa. 

Not  ihore  llio  ((uiltleiw  Btpp-dame  knows 
Tho  bulfful  draught  fur  orphiui*  to  compose ; 

No  win*  high  portioiiVi  nilra  her  rpoiue. 
Or  inifts  hnr  ci»riir«d  lovpr'»  faitlilen  tows  : 

Tho  lovrrs  there  for  dowry  claim 
The  father's  virtun,  and  tho  spotless  fame, 

Which  dares  uot  break  the  nuptial  tic. 

rRAivcis. 

There  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made 
by  sucli  as  employ  tliemselves  in  surveying  the 
conduct  of  mankmd,  than  that  marriage  though 
the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  yet  very  often  the  cause  of  miseiy, 
and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  sel- 
dom forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and 
their  envy  of  those  whom  either  chance  or  cau» 
tion  hath  withheld  from  it 

This  general  unhappiness  has  given  occasion 
to  many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and 
smart  remarks  among  the  gay ;  the  moralist  and 
the  writer  of  epigrams  have  equally  shown  their 
abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented,  and  some 
have  ridiculed  it ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the  re- 
proach of  making  tho  world  miserable  has  been 
always  thrown  upon  the  women,  and  the  grave 
and  the  merry  have  equally  thought  themselves 
at  liberty  to  conclude  either  wiA  declamatory 
complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly 
or  fickleness,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance 
or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited 
by  my  share  in  the  common  interest,  I  sometimes 
venture  to  consider  this  universal  grievance,  hav- 
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ins  endeayoared  to  direst  ray  heart  of  all  pai^ 
tiiKty,  and  place  myself  as  a  Kind  of  neutnu  be- 
ing between  the  sexes,  whose  clamonrs  being 
equally  vented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehe> 
mence  of  distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of 
Justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  virtue, 
Boem  entitled  to  equal  regard.  The  men  have, 
indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testis 
monies  of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  but 
•the  plea  otthe  laaies  appeal  to  passions  of  more 
•forcible  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side  they 
have  stronger  arguments ;  it  is  to  little  purpose, 
that  Socrates,  or  buripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness  and  the  tears  of  beauty. 
The  most  frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at 
least  stand  suspended  between  equal  powers,  as 
Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the  determination  of  the 
cauB^  where  Uie  deities  were  on  one  side,  and 
Gate  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and 
most  abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the 
eodl  maturity  of  ufe,  amved  at  such  command 
over  my  passions*  that  I  can  hear  the  vecifera^ 
lions  from  either  sex,  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  thai  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  some- 
times rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  mis- 
tress has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  nas  no 
other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  sufier 
myself  to  be  any  longer  imposed  upon  by  oaths 
on  one  side,  or  fits  on  the  other,  nor  when  the 
husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  re- 
tires te  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident  that 
they  are  driven  by  their  miseries ;  since  I  have 
sometimes  reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose 
not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  as  to  ani- 
mate their  fUry^  Bat  how  little  credit  soever 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusations,  the  gene- 
ral accumulation  of  the  charge  shows,  with  too 
much  evidence,  that  married  persons  are  not 
Tery  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenues  so 
many  evils  have  made  their  way  into  the  world. 
With  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives  of 
my  friends,  who  have  been  least  successful  in 
<»nnubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered 
by  what  motives  they  were  incited  to  marrjr,  and 
by  what  principles  they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  or  the  first  of  my  acquaintances  that  re- 
solved to  qnit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  was  Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow 
parts,  but  not  without  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  ^udually 
before  he  determined  them.  Whenever  we  met 
•t  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the 
flcheme  of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the 
eook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave 
conaiderer  found,  by  deep  meoitation,  that  a  man 
was  no  loser  by  marrying  eariy,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune;  for  esti- 
mating the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found 
that  oonsiderini^  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
value  of  life,  with  the  probable  ftdl  of  the  inter- 
est of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
years,  than  a  much  larger  fortune  at  thirty ;  for 
many  oppoftunities,  says  he,  occur  of  improving 


money,  which  if  a  man  misses  be  mi^  not  after- 
wards recover. 

Full  of  these  inflections,  he  threw  his  eyes 
about  him,  not  insearchof  beauQror  elegance,aig- 
nity  or  understanding,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  woman,  in  a  wealtliy 
part  of  the  kin^rdom,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
find ;  and  by  aitful  management  with  her  father, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  ray  friend  got  her,  as  he  boasted 
to  us  in  confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage, 
for  a  settlement  of  seventy-three  pounds  a  year 
less  than  her  fortune  might  have  claimed,  and 
less  than  he  would  himself  have  given,  if  the 
fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  delay  the 
bargain. 

Thds,  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of 
his  parts  and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune, 
he  carried  Furia  to  his  own  house,  in  which  he 
never  afterwards  enjoyed  one  hour  of  happiness. 
For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  intellects,  vio> 
lent  passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  education, 
without  any  sense  of  happiness  but  that  which 
consisted  in  eating  and  counting  money.— Furia 
was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Prudentius  was  for 
growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Pru- 
dentius would  venture  his  money  with  chances 
veiy  much  in  his  favour;  but  Fvria  rery  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had,  was  while  they 
had  it,  iSeir  own,  thought  all  traffic  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  interest, 
upon  good  security.  Prudentius  ventured  how- 
ever, to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  unreasonable 
price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  witn  the  clamoun  of  his  wife,  that  he 
never  durst  try  a  second  experiownL  He  has 
now  grovelled  seven  and  forty  yeare  under  Pu- 
ria's  direction,  who  never  once  mentioned  him, 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that 
of  (Ac  innarer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was 
Florentine.  He  happened  to  see  Zephyretta  in 
a  chariot  at  a  horse-race,  danced  with  her  at 
night,  was  confirmed  in  his  fint  ardour,  waited 
on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himself  her 
lover.  Florentius  had  not  knowledge  enough  of 
the  world,  to  distinguish  between  &e  flutter  of 
coquetry  and  the  sprightliness  of  wit,  or  between 
the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheeifulnesa 
He  was  sgon  waked  from  his  rapture,  by  con- 
viction that  his  pleasure  was  but  the  pleasure  of 
a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four  and  twenty  houn 
spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  cir 
cte  of  her  airs,  and  nad  nouing  remaining  for 
him  but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the 
practice  of  the  same  artifices  upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  en- 
joying and  improving  life.  He  had  passed 
through  the  various  scenes  of  gayety  witn  that 
indifiference  and  possession  of  himseli,  natural  to 
men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect.  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  village  httle  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  lanthe,  and  was  una- 
voidably drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which  her 
wit  and  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  improve. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company, 
they  were  always  togctlier ;  and  as  they  owed 
their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  for- 
get that  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  In^oro  their 
meeting.    Melissus,  from  being  delighted  with 
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hm  oompuiy,  qvckfy  It^g^n  to  be  vaMmsy  in  her 
^bfletice,  and  bein^  suffiaently  oorivinced  of  the 
fone  of  her  understanding,  and  finding,  as  he 
imagined,  such  a  conformity  of  temper  ab  de- 
clared them  formed  for  each  other,  adaressed  her 
as  a  I(ftrer,  after  no  very  long  courtship  obtained 
her  for  his  wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had 
onl^  seen  her  in  one  scene,  Where  there  was  no 
vanetjr  of  objects,  to  produce  the  proper  ezcite- 
mentB  to  contrary  desires.  They  had  both  loved 
solitude  and  reflection,  where  there  was  nothing 
bat  solitode  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  public  life,  lanthe  discovered 
those  passions  which  accident  rather  than  hy- 
pocrisy had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was  in- 
aeed,  not  without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  Was 
wholly  withotit  the  exertion  of  that  power  when 
either  gayety  or  splendour  played  on  her  ima- 
gination. Sne  was  expensive  in  her  diversions, 
vehement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure, 
however  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager 
of  applause,  by  whomsoever  it  might  be  ^Ven. 
This  was  the  wife  which  McKssus  the  phdoso- 
pher  found  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he 
expected  an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  as- 
sistantto  his  virtaes. 

Prosa^us,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther, that  the  family  mieht  not  be  extmct,  married 
his  nousekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  com- 
plaining to  his  friends  that  mean  notions  are  in- 
stilled mio  his  children,  &at  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to 
hiffl  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avazo,  master  of  a  very  laige  estate,  took  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him 
by  a  ndk  unde^  who  made  that  marriage  the 
condition  on  which  he  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro 
now  bonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune,  his 
wife's  and  his  uncle's,  insufliciont  to  give  him 
that  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
«  woman  of  virtvie^ 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  import- 
ant article  of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
reflection  upon  these  histories^  except  that  all 
whom  I  have  mentioned  &iled  to  obtain  happi- 
ness, forwantof  considering  that  marriage  is  tne 
strictest  tie  of  perpetual  fnendship ;  that  there 
ean  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  integrity ;  and  that  he  must 
expect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  riches, 
or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and 
pieiy  can  daioK 


No.  19.]      TuKSDAT,  Mat  82, 1760. 

Dmm  U  esmtidicwm^  dkm  te  modo  rketar«JiHgi», 
Et  worn  deeemU  Taure,  quid  use  eelit^ 

Pel«os  et  Priami  IroMit,  oci  Nettora  «t««, 
£t  ttmmjiurmt  jam  tiii  detinere^— 

£ja,  age^  rwmpe  moratt  fno  U  apeetabimiuiuque  7 
Xhm  qtdd  tit  dwbita»t  potes  t—t  fdkU.—      maet. 

To  rhetoric  aoir,  and  now  to  law  inclined, 
Uncertain  where  to  fix  thy  chanfin;  mind ; 
Okl  PruM»*«  ue  or  Nettor't  may  be  out. 
And  thou.O  Tmunu !  itill  go  on  in  doobC 
Conoe  then,  how  long  such  wavering  ahall  wo  aee  f 
Tboumay'at  doubt  on:  thou  now  canat  nothing  be. 

F.  LBWIS. 

It  is  never  without  very  melancholy  reflections, 

that  we  can  observe  the  misconduct,  or  miscar- 

nage,  of  those  men,  who  seem,  by  the  force  of 

P 


understanding,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  exempt* 
ed  from  the  general  frailties  of  himian  nature,  and 
privileged  from  the  common  infelicities  ol  lidfe. 
Thou^  the  world  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  ca* 
lamity,  we  look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretch* 
edness  with  very  little  regard,  and  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  state  of  particuuir  persons,  whom  the 
eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from  the 
multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle^ 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaugh- 
ter, but  follow  the  hero  with  our  whole  attention, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  his  fortone.  without  a 
thought  of  die  thousands  that  are  falling  round 
him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxbuB  veneration  I 
have  for  many  years  been  making  observations 
on  the  life  of  Folyphilus,  a  man  whom  all  his  ao- 

Suaintances  have,  from  his  first  appearance  in 
le  worid,  feared  for  the  quickness  of  his  discern* 
ment,  and  admu^  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  at> 
tainmcnts,  but  whose  progress  in  lire,  and  use* 
fiiluess  to  mankind,  have  been  hindered  by  the 
superfluity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  celerity  of 
his  mind. 

Pol  jphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for 
surpassing  all  his  companions,  without  any  visi  - 
ble  application,  and  at  the  university  was  distill* 
guished  equally  for  his  successful  progress  as 
well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  the 
flowery  path  of  politer  literature,  without  any 
strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study,  or  remark- 
able forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of 
young  men.  * 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  meit 
usually  choose  their  profession,  and  prepare  to 
enter  into  a  public  character,  every  acaaemical 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were  curioUs  to  in* 
ouire  what  this  universal  genius  would  fix  upon 
for  the  employment  of  his  life ;  and  no  doubt  was 
made  bat  that  he  Would  leave  all  his  contempo* 
raries  behind  him,  and  meant  to  the  highest  iio- 
nours  of  that  class  in  which  he  shoold  enlist  him* 
self,  without  those  delays  and  pauses  which  must 
be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  as- 
suming, had  been  sufliciendy  encouraged  by  un* 
interrupted  success,  to  place  great  oonfidenoe  in 
his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his  oompankms 
in  the  indolence  of  his  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  world  would 
be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  out 
upon  it ;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  does 
not  constant  flattery  intoxicate?)  to  ioin  some- 
times in  the  mirth  of  his  friends,  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  those,  who,  having  shone 
awhile,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  nde 
away  before  hinL 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous 
notions  of  the  condition  which  those  with  whom 
he  converses  are  striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus^ 
in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell  accidentally  among 
the  physicians,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of^  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  and 
so  highly  delighted  with  a  new  theory  of  fevers 
which  darted  mto  his  imagination,  and  which  af- 
ter having  considered  it  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  able  to  maintain  against  all  the  advocates 
for  the  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to  apply 
himself  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistiy,  ixA 
to  leave  no  part  unconquered,  either  of  the  aM< 
mal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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>'  He  taerefore  read  authors,  constructed  systems, 
ftnd  tried  experiments ;  but  unhappily,  as  he  was 
going  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he 
met,  m  crossing  Westminster  to  take  water,  the 
chancellor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 
him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remarkable  cause  hap- 
pened to  be  tried,  and  found  liimself  able  to  pro- 
duce so  many  arguments,  wliich  the  lawyers  had 
omitted  on  both  sides,  that  he  determined  to  quit 
physic  for  a  profession  in  which  he  found  it  would 
De  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  promised  higher 
honours,  and  larger  profits,  without  melancholy 
attendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission  to 
peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
bouffht  a  common-place  book,  and  confinc?d  lum- 
Belf  for  some  months  to  tlie  perusal  of  the  statutes, 
year-books,  pleadings,  and  reports;  ho  was  a 
constant  hearer  of  the  courts,  and  began  to  pat 
cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  he  soon 
discovered,  by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers, 
that  prefennont  was  not  to  be  got  by  acuteness, 
leammg,  and  eloquence.  He  was  perplexed  by 
the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions made  by  liis  clients  of  their  own  causes,  by 
the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  incessant  im- 
portunity of  another;  he  began  to  repent  of  hav- 
ing devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  nar- 
row in  its  comprehension,  Uiat  it  could  never 
carry  his  name  to  any  other  country,  and  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life  only 
for  money.  The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu> 
dents  forced  him  generally  into  other  company 
at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  va- 
rieties of  conversation  through  which  his  curi- 
osity was  daily  wandering,  he,  by  chance,  min- 
^ei  at  a  tavern  with  some  intelligent  oflicers  of 
Sie  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  easily  dazzled 
with  the  gayety  of  their  appearance,  and  softened 
into  kindness  by  the  politeness  of  their  address ; 
he  therefore,  cultivated  this  new  acquaintance, 
and  when  he  saw  how  readily  they  found  in  every 
place  admission  and  regard,  and  how  familiarly 
they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  of  men, 
he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 
'University  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of 
that  ambition,  which  has  fired  so  many  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  which  is, 
above  all  others,  universally  and  invariably  illus- 
trious, and  which  gives,  even  to  the  extenor  ap- 
pearance of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still 
deeper  by  his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  re- 
gard for  soldiers  he  could  not  observe,  without 
wishing  himself  one  of  that  happy  fraternity,  to 
which  the  female  world  seemed  to  have  devoted 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  predominant  in- 
clination, was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  adven- 
tures, and  accounts  of  foreign  countries;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  way  of 
life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  completely 
concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
served his  new  friends  not  very  much  ver£d  in 
the  principles  of  tactics  or  fortification ;  he  there- 
fore studied  all  the  military  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and,  in  i|  short  time,  could  tell  how 
to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  has 


been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He 
often  showed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have 
been  checked  in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fa- 
tal error  at  Pharsalia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden 
might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at  Pultowa,  and 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  intrenched  armies 
upon  paper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  force  them,  and  modelled  in  clay  many 
impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  the  present 
arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted  without  ef- 
fect 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion; but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemnity 
of  a  scholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  military  vi- 
vacity, a  war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to 
the  continent  Here  Polyphilus  unhappily 
found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  sol- 
dier; for  being  much  accustomed  to  think,  be 
let  the  sense  of  dancer  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action,  that  terror 
which  a  sentence  of  death  would  have  brought 
upon  him.  He  saw  tliat,  instead  of  conquerm|r 
their  fears,  the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was 
only  to  escape  tiiem ;  but  his  pliilosophy  chained 
his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him 
with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with  armsb 
He,  however,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence, 
and  passed  tlirough  tlie  campaign  with  honoor, 
but  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  support 
another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and 
continued  to  range  from  one  study  to  another. 
As  I  usually  visit  him  once  a  month,  and  am  ad- 
mitted to  mm  without  previous  notice^  I  have 
found  him  witliin  this  last  half  year  deciphering 
the  Chinese  language,  making  afarce,coUocting 
a  vocabulary  of  the  obsolete  tenns  of  theEngliM 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient 
Corinthian  brass,  and  forming  a  new  scheoke  of 
the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  is  tliis  powerful  genius,  which  might 
have  extended  tlie  sphere  of  any  science,  or  be-' 
nefited  the  world  in  any  profession,  dissipated 
in  a  boundless  variety,  without  profit  to  others  01 
himself!  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
way  before  him :  but  he  never  stays  long  enough 
to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or 
bring  away  the  spoils. 

Such  is  often  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature 
has  enabled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on 
terms  so  easy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  t&e  va- 
lue of  the  acquisition ;  they  are  qualified  to  make 
such  speedy  progress  in  learning,  that  they  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  die  way,  and  by 
turning  aside  after  every  ncwobject,lo8e  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  press 
diligently  forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed 
to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have 
been  fixed,  from  the  first  dawn  of  tnonght,  in  a 
determination  to  some  state  of  life,  by  the  choice 
of  one  whose  authority  may  preclude  caprice, 
and  whose  influence  may  prejudice  them  m  fa^ 
vour  of  his  opinion.  The  /zfcneral  precept  of 
consulting  the  genius  is  of  little  use,  unless  we 
are  told  how  the  genius  can  be  known.  If  it  is 
to  be  discovered  only  by  experiment,  life  will  be 
lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed ;  if  any 
other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  very  early  discerned.    At  ieasty  if  t» 
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nuflcaoT  in  an:  attempt  be  a^  proof  of  having  mis- 
taken the  direction  of  tlic  genius,  men  appear 
not  leag  frequently  deceived  with  regara  to 
themselves  than  to  others ;  and  tlicrefore  no  one 
has  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  life  was 
planned  out  bv  his  friends,  or  to  be  confident 
that  he  should  have  had  cither  more  honour  or 
happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
his  own  fancy. 

It  was  said  of  the  learned  Bishop  Sanderson, 
that  when  he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  he- 
sitated so  much,  and  rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the 
time  of  reading,  he  was  often  forced  to  produce, 
not  what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  This  will  be  the  state  of  every  roan  who, 
in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  tlie 
arguments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  is  so 
intricate,  the  motives  and  objections  so  numerous, 
there  is  so  much  play  for  the  imagination,  and 
so  much  remains  m  the  power  of  others,  that 
reason  is  forced  at  last  to  rest  in  neutrality,  the 
decision  devolves  into  tlie  hands  of  chance,  and 
after  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which 
can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  nmst  oflen  pass 
in  repenting  the  unnecessary  delay,  and  can  be 
useful  to  few  other  purposes  than  to  warn  others 
against  the  same  folly ;  and  to  show,  that  of  two 
states  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  chooses 
best 
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No.  20.]      Saturday,  Mat  26,  1750. 
Jdf9ptilmmphaUruM,  ^o  te  oUub  et  in  atte  twvi. 

PERSIli'S. 

Sacli  pftf^antry  be  to  the  pnoulo  shown ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  nod  thy  own ; 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom,  froni  within 
T^  iMtov  ceatre,  to  thy  utaoM  tkio. 

DRYDEN. 

Among  the  numerous  stratagems,  by  which  pride 
endeavours  to  recommend  Tolly  to  regard,  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  success  tlian 
afiectation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the  real 
character,  by  fictitious  appearances ;  whether  it 
be,  that  every  man  hates  mlsehood,  from  the  na- 
tural tsongrmty  of  truths  to  his  faculties  of  reason, 
or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
understanding,  and  thinks  his  discernment  con- 
sequently called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing 
is  exhibited  under  a  horrowed  fonn. 

Thia  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  dis^ise,  what- 
ever be  its  cause,  is  universally  diffused^  and  in- 
cessantly in  action ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to 
exasperate  detestation  or  excite  contempt,  any 
interest  should  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
attempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  tliere  is  an  in- 
tention to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every 
heart  swells  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy 
to  detect 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  bv 
a  very  common  practice  among  my  correspona- 
ents,  of  writing  under  characters  which  tliey 
caonot  support,  which  arc  of  no  use  to  the  ex- 
planation or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  de- 
scribe or  recommend;  and  which,  therefore, 
ai»€e  they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  I  will  advise  them  for  the 
niture  to  forbear,  as  laborious  without  advan- 


It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  who 
favour  me  with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of 
my  conduct,  or  their  contribution  for  the  assist- 
ance of  my  imderstandinjr,  to  affect  the  style  and 
the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  always  with- 
hold some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
tlie  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman 
has  a  beara.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle 
Phyllis,  tliat  she  send  me  no  more  letters  from  tho 
Hcifse  Guards ;  and  require  of  Belinda,  tiiat  she 
be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female 
elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  vnthout 
hearing  the  politics  of  Bateon's  cofleehouse.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observation, 
that  there  were'some  allusions  m  Chloris's  pro- 
duction, sufficient  to  show  that  Bracton  and 
Plowden  are  her  favourite  authors ;  and  that 
Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home,  to 
wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  which 
she  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none 
who  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true 
character  than  Pcnthesilea,  whose  letter  lay 
upon  my  desk  three  days  before  I  could  fix  upon 
the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confusion  of  imaF 
ges,  and  medley  of  barbarity,  wliich  held  me  lone 
m  suspense ;  tjll  by  perseverance  I  disentanglea 
the  perplexity,  and  found  that  Penthesilea  is  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  his 
morning  under  fas  father^s  eye  in  Change-alle^y 
dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-gardcn,  passes  his 
evening  in  the  play-house,  and  part  of  the  night 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having,  learned  the  dia;- 
Iccts  of  these  various  re^ons, lias  mingled  them 
all  in  a  studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but 
easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to . 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if  in  imita^ 
tion  of  this  ^eat  author,  I  presume  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a . 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers, 
who,  without  departing  frona  their  sex,  have  found - 
very  wonderful  appellations.  A  very  smart  let- 
ter nas  been  sent  me  from  a  puny  ensign,  signed 
Ajax  Telamonius ;  another,  m  recommendation 
of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester, 
who  calls  himself  Sesostris :  and  another  upon 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesian ; 
but  as  these  seem  only  to  have  picked  up  their 
appellations  by  chance,  without  endeavouring  at 
any  particul&r  imposture,  their  improprieties  are 
rather  instances  of  blunder  than  of  affectation,, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
the  hostife  passions :  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride, 
not  error,  but  deceit,  which  the  world  means  to 
persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to , 
hunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  di/»simulation  always  draws 
upon  itself  is  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how 
much  cunning  difl«rs  from  wisdom,  I  should  won-^ 
der  that  any  men  have  so  little  knowledge  of  their 
own  interejst,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask  for 
life  ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  charac- 
ter, to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any 
just  claim ;  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame, 
and  even  their  profit,  by  exposing  themselves  to 
the  danger,  of  that  reproacn,  malevolence,  and- 
neglect,  which  such  a  discovery  as  they  have  il? 
ways  to  fear  will  certaimy  oring  upon  them. 
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It  nught  be  imaged  that  the  pleasure  of'repu-. 
Utionshould  consist  in  the  satistaction  of  having 
our  opinion  of  our  own  nusrit  confirmed  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  public ;  and  that,  to  be^  extolled 
for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to 
want,  uiQuId  give  him  no  oth^r  hapiuness  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over 
which  he  chances  to  be  travelling.  But  he  who 
subsists  upon  afiectation,  knows  nothins[  of  this 
delicacY  ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  m  com- 
merce, lie  takes  up  reputation  upon  trust,  mortr 
([ages  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  Catal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unD^e»> 
saiY  splendour  of  borrowed  richea. 

Afiectation  is  always  to  be  distinguished,  from 
hypocnsy,  as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those 
quaUtiee  which  we  might  with  innocence  and 
safety,  be  known  to.  want  Thus  the  man  who, 
to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  ciime, 

firete^d&  to  rigours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of 
fe,  is.  guilty  of  hypocnsy ;  and  his  guilt  is  great- 
er, as  me  end,  for  which  he  puts. on  the  false  ap- 
pearance, is  more  pernicious.  But  he  that,  with 
an  awkward  address,  and  unpleasing  counte- 
nance, boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  him 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands 
which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have 
submitted  to  theyoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargea- 
ble only  with  afiectadon.  Hypocns;^  is  the  ne- 
cessary burthen  of  villany,  anectation  part  of 
the  chosen  trappings  of  folW;  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  only  nnisheq  a  fop.  Con- 
tempt is  the  proper  punisnmentof  affectation,  and 
detestation  tbe  just  consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  niy  in- 
tention to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be 
taught  the  ex^llency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeming  to  be  virtuous ;  but  the  man  of  afi^t- 
ation  may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by  finding 
haw  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint and  incessant  vigilance,  and  how.  much 
BV>re  securely  he  might  make  his  way  to  esteem, 
l^cultivatmg  real,  than  displaying  counterfeit 
^ualities^ 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise 
ttisn,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining 
it,  and  its  value,  when  attained ;  and  neither  of 
these  considerations  will  much  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  affectation.  For,  if  the  pinnar 
sles  of  tanuB  be,  at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady 
Biust  hia  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation !.  If  praise  he  made  by  the  in- 
sonstancy  md  nialiciousnesa  of  those  who  must 
confer  it,,  a  Uessing  which  no  man  can  promise 
himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vi- 
gorous industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,^  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by 
nie  wMkness  of  the  pretensions !  He  tnat  pui^ 
sues  fame  with  just  claims,  trusts  his  happiness 
to  the  winds:  but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  by 
fidse  merit,  has  to  fear,,  not  only  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  waier  for  a  time, 
by  the  help  ofa  soft  breeze,  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the 
mat  gust  he  must  inevitably  founder,  with  this 
melancholy  reflection,  that,  iiJie  would  have  been 
oontent  with  his  natural  station,  he  might  have 
escaped  his  calamity.  Afiectation  may  possibly 
gnoceed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  at- 
tention, persuade  others,  that  he  really  has  the 
quidities  of  which  he  presumes  to  boast ;  but  the 


hour  will'  come  when  he  should  exert*  them,  and 
then,  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praise,  ^e  miistsul^ 
fer  in  reproach. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  ia* 
be  counted,  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  an^  indirect  arts  to  obtain  them  haiHV 
very  little  claim  to  pardon  ox^oompassion.  There- 
is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  valuable  or 
improveahle  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always, 
secure  himself  from  contempt  And.  perhaps  ex- 
emption from,  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  repu^ 
totion^  aaiVeedom  from  pain  is,.among  some  phi^ 
losopher^the  definition  of  happiness. 

ITwe  therefbie  compare  th^  yplyie  of  the  praise 
obtained  by  fictitious  excellence,  even  whue  the 
cheat  is  yet  undiscovered,  with  that  kindness 
which  every  man  may  suit  by  his  virtue,  and  that 
esteem  to  which  most  men  may  rise  by  conimoo 
understanding  steadihr  and  honestly  applied,  we 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  adscititious  happi-. 
ness  all  the  deduction^  are  made  by  fear  and 
casualty,  there  will  remain  nothing  equiponde- 
rant to  the  security  of  truths  The  state  of  the 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afibcter  of 
great  excellences,  is  that  of  ii  smalt  cottage  of 
stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  thel£m 
press  of  Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  spf^ndid  and 
luminpus,  but  the  first  sunshine  m^tedit  to  no-, 
thing. 


No.  21.]      Tnc^DAT,  Mat  29, 1750. 

T.erra  $abitif*ra$  Jkerboi,  emdemfu*  mocemUt 
Ifutrit ;  et  wrticmprorkma  ««pe  ro««  t$L       o 

Our  baiia  wid  physic  the  nisa  earth  beetowf^ 
B  nelMo  blooms  the  roee. 


EvKST  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himself  toi 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  supe- 
rior, either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  which 
he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  tne  worid ;  and, 
whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  su^ 
;in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invi- 
sible distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excel- 
lence,^ which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  by 
which'  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  his 
favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind 
alwaya  seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as 
placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  those  who  are 
engaged,  in  the  tumult  of  public  business ;  and 
have  pleased  themselves  fhrn^age  to  age  wnh  ce  - 
lebratmg  the  fehoity  of  their  own  condition,  and 
without  recounting  the  perplexitjr  of  politics,  the 
dangers  of  greatoess,  ttie  anxieties  of  ambition^, 
and  the  imseries  of  riches..  « 

Amon^  the  numerous  topics  of  dedamation, 
that  their  industiy  has  discovered  on  this  subject,, 
there  is  none  wnich  they  press  with  ^peater  e^. 
forts,  or  on  which  they  have  more  copiously  laid 
out  Uieir  reason  and  tneir  imagination,  than  the. 
instability  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty 
with  which  the  profite  and  honours  are  possess-^ 
ed,  that  must  be  acquired  with,  so  much  hazard, 
vigilance  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  iirefinaga- 
ble  argument  against  the  choice  of  the  statesman 
and  the  warrior ;  and  swell  with  confidence  of 
victoiy,  thus  furnished  by  the  Muses  with  the 
arms  which  never  can  be  bluntedy.and  which  utK 
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art  or  itrength  of'  their  tdVeraftries  can  dude  or 


It  ip:as  well  kno^n  by  experience  to  the  na-. 

tionB  which  employed  elephants  in  war,  thut 

I      though  by  the  terror  of  their  bulk,  an4  the  vio-. 

>      tence  of  tneir  impresuons,  they  oflen  threw  the 

I      enemy  into  dinorqer,  yet  there  was  always  dan- 

I      ffer  in  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  eq^uivalent  to 

I      the  advantage;  for  if  their  first  charge  could  be 

9u^ported,  mey  were  easily  driven  back  upon 

I     their  confederates ;  thev  then  broke  through  the 

I     troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less  havoc  in 

tjie  precipitation  oC  theu-  retreat,  than  in  the  fiiry 

I      of  their  onset 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  vehe- 
mentlj^  urged  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of 
m  active  life,  have  not  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  Ife  retorted  with  eq^ual  force  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  whether  the  happiness  of  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame  be  not  subj^t  to  the  same 
uncertainty  with  that  of  him  who  governs  pro- 
vinces, commondiB  armies,  presides  in  the  senate, 
or  dictates  in  the  cabinet 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained 
vithout  labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any 
other  kiikl  of  greatness  can  require,  will  bo  al- 
lowed by  those  who  wish  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  a  scholar;  since  they  cannot  but  know, 
tjitt  every  human  ocouisition  invaluable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficuUy  employed  in  its  attoin- 
9ieDt  And  that  those  who  have  gained  the  es-> 
teem  and  veneration  of  the  world,  by  their  know- 
ledge or  their  genius,  are  by  no  mean»  exempt 
i&om  the  solicitude  which  any  other  kind,  of  dig-t 
nity  produces,  ma^  be  conjectured  from  the  in- 
Aumerable  artifices  w:hich  Uiey  make  use  of  to 
d^pade  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  or  obstruct 
f  follower ;  artificeiB  so  gross  and  mean,  as  to 
prove  evidently  how  much  a  man  may  excel  in 
leaniing  without  bein£  cither  more  wise  or  more 
\irtuou8  than  those  whose  ignorance  he  pities  or 


Nothing  therefore  renuuns,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent can  gratify  his  desire  of  appeariiig  to  have 
built  bis  happiness  on  t.  more  firm  basis  than  his 
•ntogonist,  except  the  certainty  with  which  his 
^nours  are  enjoyed.  The  garhmds  gained  by 
the  heroes  of  hterature  mjist  be  gathered*  from 
summits  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  that 
bear  the  civic  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  must  be 
worn  with  equal  envy,'  and  guarded-  with  equal 
care  from,  those  hands  that  are  always  employed 
m  efforts  to  tear  them  awajr ;  the  only  remaining 
hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  lasting,'  and 
that  they  ore  hsss  likely  to  fkde  by  time^  or  less 
obnoxious  to  the  blasts  of  accident 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encoo- 
ngeme^t  from  the  examination  ovthe  history  of 
learning  or  observation  of  the  fate  of^scholars  in 
the  present  age.  Ifwe  look  back  into  past  thnes, 
we  find- innumerable  names  of  authors  once  in 
high  reputation,  reac^  perhaps  by  the  beautiful, 
quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the 
^ve;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they 
once  existed.  If -we'consider  the  distribution  of 
literary  fiuno  in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a 
possession  of  very  uncertain  tenure ;  sometimes 
bestowed  by  a  sudden  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
tgain  transferred  to  a  new  favourite,  tor  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  new ;  sometimes  refused 
to  long  labour  and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes 
granted  to  very  slight  preienaioiiii;  Ipst  iodkb* 


times  by  security  and  negKgenoe,  and' sometimes 
by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it 

A  succoHsful  anthot  is  equally  in  danger  of 
the  dtmunition  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continaes 
or  oeascs  to  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  is 
not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute,  and  the  remen^^ 
brance  of  past  service  will  quickly  languiah,  unr^ 
less  successive  performances  frequently  revive  it. 
Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new.  haxaid^ 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky 
time,  injure  their  own  characters  by  attemptin|^- 
to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  ino^ 
miolity  which  we  may  so  frequently  observe  ia 
the  performances  of  the  same  man,  from  the  inr>. 
fluence  of  which  no  ability  or  industry  is  sui&>. 
ciently  secured,  and  which  have  so  oflen  sullied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  tlie  wit,  as  well  tm 
the  conqueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to 
indulge  his  pride  with  too  early  triumpha,  but  ta 
defer  to  the  end  of  life  his  estimate  of  happiness 


-Ultiwmtewptr 


Exptctft^da  dits  Aomsni,  dicique  hemtua 
Ant€  obitfm  nemo  tupremaquefmnera  dthtL 

Bat  no  frail  man,  howerer  greftt  or  h!^ 
Can  be-  concluded  bloM'd  before,  he  die. 


Among  the  motives  that  urge  on  author  to  u»> 
deitakittgs  by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  must  be  mentioned  with 
tenderness,  because  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
hi»  follies,  but  his  miseries^  It  very  oflen  hap^^ 
pens  that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are  per^ 
formed  at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  th^ 
are  to  be  rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  always 
the  choice  of  liis  subject,  but  ia  compelled  to  a&> 
>«ept  any  task  wliich  is  thrown  before  him,  widi- 
out  much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience, 
and  without  time  to  prepare  him/»;lf  by  previoo* 
studies. 

'  Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequents 
ly  the  conse<yience  of  that  acquaintance  with  the. 
great,  which  is  generally  considered-  as  one  of  the 
chief  privileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  men 
who  has  once  learned  to  think  himself  exalted  by 
familiarity  with  those  whom  nothin|||f  but  tiieir 
birtl),  or  their  fortunes,  or  suoh  stations  as  oie 
seldom  ffained  by  moral  excellence,  set  aboiv^ 
him,  will  not  be  long  without  submitting  his  iiii<% 
derstonding  to  their  conduct;  he  will  sofler  them 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ 
him  fw  their  own  purposes  either  of  div«rsion  or 
interest  His  desire  of  pfeasiag  those  whose  &t 
vour  he  has  weakly  made  necessary  to  himself 
will  not  suffer  him  alwaye  to  consider  how  little 
he  is  qualified  for  the  work  imposed.  Either  Uai 
vanity  will  tempt  him  to  conceal  his  deficienciee,, 
or  that  cowardice,  which  always  enoroscbes  foot 
upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  the  company  of 
persons  higher  than  themselves,  wiU  not  leave 
him  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choiee. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  foiw 
tune  can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and 
by  his  spirit  can  repel  the  usurpations  of  potioB* 
age,  yet  he  may  easily,  by  writing  long^  nappen, 
to  write  ill.  There  is  a  general  succession  of 
events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  peri* 
odical  vicissitudes ;  labour  and  core  are  lewud- 
ed  with  success,  success  produces  confidence, 
confidence  relaxes  industry,  and  neflligence  r  ' 
th|it  repat«tio];i  which  occuncy  had  raised.. 
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He  UiAt  happens  not  to  be  killed  b^  pmise  in-^ 
lo  supinenen,  may  be  animf-ted  by  it  to  under- 
takings above  his  strength,  or  incited  to  fancy 
UmsSf  alike  (qualified  for  every  kind  of  compo- 
stticn,  and  able  to  comply  with  the  pubUc  ta^tc 
through  all  its  variations^  By  some  opinion  like 
this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  ad** 
vanced  age  in  attempts,  which  Uiey  had  not  t^me 
to  comfrfete,  and  afler  a  few;  wesik  efibrts,  sunk 
into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  tlie  rising  ge- 
neration gain,  grouml  upon  them.  From  Uicse 
failures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt;  that 
judgment  whi3i  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it 
IS  employed  upon  the  works  of  others,  very  ollen 
tails  where  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  pow- 
er. We  are  blinded  m  examining  our  own  la- 
bours by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile 
compositions  please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  lator  per- 
formances we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  think  that  we  have  made  no 
improvement;  what  flows  easily  from  the  pen 
charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the 
mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because  we  cannot 
bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be  fruitless. 
But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  prepossessions, 
and  wonders  that  the  autlior  is  so  unlike  himself, 
without  considerinfl  that  the  same  soil  will,  with 
diflerent  culture,  amrd  different  products. 


No.  38.]      SATuaoAT,  June  2,  1750. 

Ego  nee  etudium  tine  diviie  ven^ 

Wee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium ;  olftnrte*  «<o 
AUen  pooeit  opem  re$  et  eatgwrot  omUe.  Hoa. 

Wilbout  a  fsniiu  learnin|f  loara  ia  vaio ; 
Aad  vHhout  learning  geoiiM  sinks  again ; 
Their  flirca  united  crowns  the  sprightly  reign. 

BLPHIMSTON. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
bjT  dKfierent  mothers :  Wit  was  the  offspring  of 
EuphnMyne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness 
and  yivacity :  Learning  was  bom  of  Sophia,  and 
retained  her  seriousness  and  caution.  As  their 
mothera  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
from  dieir  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all 
means  were  so  incessantly  employed  to  impress 
upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other, 
that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  eflects  of 
their  discoid,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  di- 
fiding  hie  regard  e<]ually  between  them,  yet  his 
impartiality  and  kindness  were  without  efiect ; 
the  material  animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having 
been  intermingled  with  their  first  ideas,  and  was 
confirmed  every  hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  oc- 
curred of  exerting  it.  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  received  into  the  apartments  of  the 
other  celestials,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Ye* 
nus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learn- 
ing, and  Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom, 
by  exposing  the  bhinders  and  ignorance  of  Wit 
'  Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually 
increasing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  re- 
ceived from  those  whom  their  mothers  had  per« 
Miaded  to  patronise  and  support  them ;  and  longed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
fer  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of  excluding 
a  riwd  max  all  pretenaions  to  regard,  and  of  put- 


ting an  everlastin|i  stop  to  the  progress  of  that 
intliiencc  which  either  believed  me  other  to  hare 
obtained  by  mean  arts  and  false  appearances. 

At  last  the  dav  came,  when  they  were  both, 
witJi  the  usual  sofemnitius,  received  into  the  clasps 
of  superior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  Votv 
cord  lost  her  authority  at  the  table  of  Jupiter. 
The  rivals,  animated  by  tlicir  new  dignity,  and 
incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  associate 
powers,  harassed  each  other  by  incessant  con- 
tests, with  such  a  regular  vicissitude  of  victory, 
that  neither  was  depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
every  debate,  the  advantage  was  on.  the  side  ot 
Wit ;  and  that,  at  the  first  sallies,  tlie  whole  as- 
sembly sparkled,  according  to  Homer^s  expres- 
sion, with  unextinguishable  merriment.  But 
Learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  bui^t 
of  applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which 
the  violence  of  jov  is  always  succeeded^  began  to 
promise  more  calm  and  patient  attention.  She 
then  attempted  her  defence,  and  by  oomparing 
one  part  of^  her  antagonist's  objections  with  an- 
other, commonly  made  him  confute  himself;  or, 
by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  Question  he 
had  taken  mto  his  view,  proved  that  his  opinioo 
could  have  no  weight  The  audience  oegan 
gradual! v  to  lay  asi(&  their  prepossessions,  and 
rose,  at  last,  with  greater  veneration  for  Leam- 
tog,  but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to 
recommend  themselves  to  distinction,  entirely 
opposite.  Wit  was  daring  and  adventurous; 
Learning  cautious  and  deliberate.  Wit  thought 
nothing  reproachful  but  dulness ;  Learning  was 
afraid  of  no  imputation,  but  that  of  error.  Wit 
answered  before  he  understood,  lest  his  quickness 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioned ;  Learning 
paused,  where  there  was  no  difficulty,  lest  anv, 
msidious  sophism  should  lie  undiscovered.  TV^it 
perplexed  every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confu- 
sion ^  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endless  di»- 
tinctions,  and  prolonged  the  dispute  without  ad- 
vantage, by  proving  tliat  which  never  was  de- 
nied. Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  venture 
to  produce  wliat  he  had  not  considered,  and  oft- 
en succeeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by 
following  the  train  of  a  lucky  tliougbt;  Learninj; 
would  reject  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not 
foresee,  and  was  oflen  hindered,  by  her  caution, 
from  pressing  her  advantages,  ajid  subduing  he; 
opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree 
hindered  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
lefl  them  open  to  attacks.  Novelty  was  the  dar-^ , 
ling  of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Learning.  To  Wit,^ .  i 
all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to  Learning, 
whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  how- 
ever, seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could 
not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  oflen  his 
ambition ;  Learning  always  supported  her  opi- 
nion with  so  many  collateral  trutlis,  that,  when  liie 
cause  was  decided  against  her,  her  arguments 
were  remembered  wiSi  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side, 
than  to  quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to-faope 
for  a  complete  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  wea- 
pons  whicli  had  been  employed  against  them. 
Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syuo^sm,  and 
Leacning  distort  her  featurM  with  a  jeat;  but 
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they  tlwtys  soflered  by  the  experiment,  and  be- 
trayed themselves  to  confutation  or  contempt. 
The  seriousness  of  Wit  was  without  dignity^  and 
the  merriment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at 
last  important,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  par- 
ties. Wit  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
laughter-loving  Venus^  had  a  retinue  allowed 
him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  oflcn  permit- 
ted to  dance  among  the  Graces.  Learnmg  still 
continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  seldom 
went  out  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the  se- 
verer virtues,  Cnastity,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Malice,  had 
a  son  named  Satp,  who  followed  him,  carrying 
a  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  which, 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill 
ever  be  extracted.  These  arrows  he  frequently 
shot  at  Learning,  when  she  was  most  earnestly 
or  usefully  employed,  engaged  in  abstruse  inqui- 
ries, or  giving  mstructioni*  to  her  (bllowers.  Mi- 
nenra  therefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her  aid,  who 
geoenlly  broke  the  point  of  Satyr's  arrows,  turn- 
ed Ihem  aside,  or  rotorted  them  on  Iiimsclf. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the 
heavenly  regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger 
of  violation,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  these  trou- 
blesome antagonists  to  the  lower  world.  Hither 
therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on  their  ancient 
quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  with- 
out zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gayety,  capti^ 
vatedthe  young ;  and  Learning,  bynerauthonty, 
influenced  the  old.  Their  power  quickly  ap- 
peared by  very  eminent  effects ;  theatres  were 
Duilt  for  the  reception  of  Wit ;  and  colleges  en- 
dowed for  the  residence  of  Learning.  Each  party 
endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag- 
nificence, and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life, 
to  enlist  in  one  of  tho  factions ;  and  that  none 
could  hope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who 
had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
Wit  and  Learning  were  equally  disregarded  ; 
these  were  the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of 
riches:  among  these  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  cayety  of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  tho  elo- 
quence of  Learning  procuro  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their 
foUowers  against  them ;  bat  the  forces  that  were 
sent  on  those  expeditions  frequently  betra^red 
their  trust ;  and,  in  contempt  of  tlie  orders  which 
they  had  received,  flattered  the  rich  in  public, 
wlule  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts;  and 
when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of 
superiority  on  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
f-ervice  oi'^Wit  and  Learning. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  ri- 
vals, at  the  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re- 
admission  to  their  native  habitations.  Jupiter 
thundered  on  the  right  hand,  and  they  prepared 
to  obey  the  happy  summons.  Wit  readily  spread 
his  wings  and  soared  alofl,  but  not  being  able  to 
see  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathless  immensi- 
ty of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
the  way,  shook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of 
natural  vigour,  could  only  take  short  flights ;  so, 
after  many  pflbrts,  they  both  sunk  again  to  the 
ground,  and  learned  from  their  mutual  distress 
the  necessity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined 
their  hands  and  renewed  their  flight ;  Learning 


was  borne  np  by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wh 
guided  by  the  perspicacity  of  Learning.  They 
soon  reached  tne  dwellings  of  Jupiter,  and  Were 
so  endeared  to  each  other,  that  they  lived  aftai^ 
wards  in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
Learning  to  converse  with  the  Graces,  and 
Learning  engaged  W^it  in  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
tues. They  were  now  the  favourites  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banoaet 
by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  marrieJ,  at 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  nutaeroua 
progeny  of  Aits  and  Sciences. 


No.  23.]        TuESDAT,  June  5,  175(X 

Tru  miki  eonvivie  pr9pt  dis9tntirt  HdMftir, 
PoecenU*  vario  mmUurn  divena  paUef.  tea. 

lliree  ^u«su  I  b«ve,  diasentlni?  at  my  Ihast^ 

Rpquiruig  each  to  gratify  hw  ltt»te 

With  different  food.  ntAiicis* 

That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by 
his  own  conscience,  withotit  any  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
first  precepts  of  moral  prndence ;  justified  not 
only  oy  the  auifrage  of  reason,  which  dedarea 
that  none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  to  lie  useless, 
but  by  the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which 
will  soon  inform  ns  that,  if  we  make  the  pndaeor 
blanM  of  others  the  rule  of  our  condnct,  we  aball 
be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  iireoon* 
cileable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual  suapena* 
between  contrary  impnlsea,  and  consult  fi>r  ever 
without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ia 
not  necessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  his  own  skill,  and  to  satisfy  himself  ill 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  not  deviated  from  tb« 
established  laws  of  composition,  without  submit* 
ting  his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  tliem  to  tho  public,  or  endeavouring  to 
secure  success  by  a  solicitous  conformity  to  ad- 
vice and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  con- 
sultation and  compliance  can  conduce  little  to 
the  perfection  of  any  literary  peiformance;  for 
whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  as  to 
encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find  him- 
self every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties, 
and  will  harass  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hop^ 
less  labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  di- 
gesting independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light, 
emitted  oflen  with  contrary  directioDa 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours 
in  periodical  sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if 
they  were  much  to  regard  the  censures  or  the 
admonitions  of  their  readers ;  for,  as  their  works 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  hot  by  smaL 
parts  in  gradual  snccession,  it  is  always  imagin- 
ed, by  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  to 
give  instructions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their 
former  faiUngs  by  hearkening  to  better  judges, 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  theu:  plan,  by  the 
help  of^the  criticisms  which  are  A>  liberally  al^ 
foroed. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
vexation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the 
difiTerent  temper  with  which  the  same  man  reads 
a  printed  and  manuscript  performance.  When 
a  book  is  onoe  in  the  hands  of  the  puUic,  itip 
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eonndered'u  pennanent  and  uiulterable,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prejudices, 
takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleas- 
ing or  ittstructing  himself:  he  accommodates  his 
mmd  to  the  author's  design ;  and  having  no  inte- 
rest in  refusing  the  amusement  that  is  offered 
him,  never  interrupts  his  own  tranquillity  by  stu- 
died eavils,  or  destroys  his  satisfaction  in  that 
which  "is  already  weU,  by  an  anxious  inquiry 
how  it  might  be  better ;  but  is  often  contented 
mthoutpleasure,  and.pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called^  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublilned,  he  brings 
an  imagination  heated  with  objections  to  pas- 
sages ^^ch  be  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  me- 
mory with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delica^ 
cy,  Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having 
been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them, 
have  been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and 
kopt  up  to  the  distuA>ance  of  the  world,  by  a 
constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to  ano- 
Ihei.  He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  show, 
by  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every 
oppoitttnity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration. 
Such  opportunities  a  very  small  degree  of  saga- 
city will  enable  him  to  nnd ;  for,  in  every  work 
df  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the  in- 
sertion of  incidents,  ana  use  of  decorations,  may 
bo  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  «qual  propriety ; 
and  as  in  things  nearly  equal,  that  will  always 
seem  best  to  every  man  which  he  himself  pro- 
duces ;  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pro- 
pose, withoat  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satirfaction  of  believing  that  he  has 
suggested  venr  important  improvements,  nor  the 
power  of  entoreing  his  advice  by  arguments, 
which,  as  they  appear  convincing  to  himself, 
either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  wm  press  obstN 
nately  and  importunately  without  suspicion  that 
he  may  possibljr  jud^e  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his 
own  advice,  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  an 
orator  ouj^t  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest 
arguments  which  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ 
all  which  his  imagination  can  aflbrd:  for,  in 
pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value,  which 
will  most  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  iudges,  says 
ho,  will  be  always  most  touched  with  that  which 
they  had  before  conceived.  Every  man  who  is 
called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  de- 
cides upon  the  same  principle :  he  first  sufiers  him- 
self to  rorm  expectations,  and  then  is  angry  at  his 
disappointment.  He  lets  his  imagination  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equatl^r  un- 
Gonfined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility, 
takes  a  di^rent  course. 

But,  thouj^  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously 
laid  down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's 
cause,  because  tiiere  always  lies  an  appeal  from 
domestic  criticism  to  ahigner  judicature,  and  the 
public,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  de- 
ceived, is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  foroe  of  preconceived  opinions  I 
had  many  proofs  when  I  first  entered  upon  this 
weekly  labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the 
performances  of  my  predecessors,  established  an 
idea  of  unoonnectea  essays,  to  which  they  be- 


lieved 'all  future  authors  under  a  necessity  of 
conforming,  were  impatient  of  the  least  devia- 
tion from  their  system,  and  numerous  remon- 
strances were  accordingly  made  bv  each,  as  bo 
found  his  favourite  subject  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like 
the  Spectator,  introduce  himself  to  the  ac<|uaint- 
ance  of  the  public,  by  an  account  of  his  own 
birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  a  description  of  his  physiogncMny. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  he  was  a  so- 
lemn, serious,  cuctatorial  writei^  withoat  sprigfat- 
liness  or  gayety,  and  called  out  with  vehemenoe 
for  mirth  and  humour.  Anotiier  admonished 
him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  clubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of 
the  Spectator's  vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  such 
assemblies.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  imi- 
tating the  politeness  of  his  predecessors,  having 
hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  just  oppo- 
sition of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensioiLS  of 
ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by 
one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  vpon  those  ma- 
trons who  play  at  cards  with  epeotades :  and 
another  is  very  much  offended  whenever  he 
meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  pre* 
cepts  are  comprised  without  the  illustration  ef 
examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  aU  these  mo- 
nitors intend  the  promotion  of  my  design,  and 
the  instruction  of  my  readers ;  but  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  lias  a  rule 


of  choice  i 


iar  to  himself  I  and  sdects  those 


subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life; 
that  some  topics  of  amusement  have  been  alrea- 
dy treated  with  too  much  success  to  invito  a  com- 
petition ;  and  that  he  who  endeavoure  to  gain 
many  readers  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation, 
essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  make  fire- 
quent  changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself,  amidst  this  tu- 
mult of  criticism,  as  a  ship  m  a  poetical  tempest, 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  winds, 
and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but 
held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the  assailants, 
and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplicity  of 
distress.    Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  1 


unanimous,  it  mightberhaps  have  overaet  my  re- 
solution ;  but  since  1  find  them  at  variance  witii 
each  other,  I  con,  without  scruple,  neglect  them, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public 
by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and 
indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 


No.  24.]        Saturday,  June  9,  1750. 

Nemo  in  tete  temtat  detceudere^—ri:iitiv^ 

None,  none  doscends  into  himself. — ^dsydev. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms  admitted  by 
general  consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  re- 
petition, there  is  none  more  famous  among  the 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  that  compendi- 
ous lesson,  rwadi  vtavrbvy  Be  acquainted  with  thf- 
sdf;  ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  oth- 
ers to  Chile  of  Lacedemon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  tiie  whole 
extent  of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  compiiso 
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an  the  gpeciiktioii  requuite  to  4  -meral  agent 
For  what  more  can  be  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our  original, 
our  endy  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beings? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  first 
author,  whoever  he  was,  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  unlimited  and  complicated  sense; 
for  of  the  inouiiies,  which  in  so  large  an  accepta- 
tion it  woula  seem  to  recommend,  some  are  too 
extensive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some  re- 
auire  light  from  above,  which  was  notjet  in- 
dulged to  the  heathen  world. 

We  might  have  had  more  satisfaction  ooncem- 
ing  the  original  import  of  this  celebrated  sen- 
tence, if  history  had  informed  us,  whether  it  was 
uttered  as  a.genenl  instruction  to  mankind,  or 
as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private  inquirer ; 
whether  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down  as  tne  universal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consider- 
ation, many  .possible  circumstances,  in  which  this 
monition  mi^ht  very  .properly  be  enforced  j  for 
every  erfor  m  human  conduct  must  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or  tem- 
porary; and  happen  either  "because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  becaub-e  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

When  a  mkn  employs  liimself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  subjects,  and  wastes  liis  life 
upon  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
of  which  the  solution  would  conduce  vecy  little 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness :  when  he  la- 
vishes his  hours  in  calculating  tlie  weight  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  or  in  adjusting  successive  sys- 
tems of  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ; 
he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from  his  excur- 
sions by  this  precept,  and  reminded,  that  there  is 
a  nearer  l>eing  with  which  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
more  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies,  to  which 
he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  exam- 
ple from  the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to 
moral  inquiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the 
Various  modes  of  virtue  and  relations  of  lite.  All 
his  lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this 
saving;  if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves^ recommended  by  Chilo,  in  opposition  to 
other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the  state  of  man. 

The  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that 
they  ofrcnd  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing 
to  study  any  thing  rather  than  themselves :  for 
which  reason  they  are  often  despised  by  those 
witfi  whom  they  imagine  themselves  above  com- 
parison ;  despised,  as  useless  to  common  pur- 
poses, as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  af- 
lairs,  and  unquaUfied  to  perform  those  offices  by 
which  the  concatenation  of  society  is  preservedf, 
and  mutual  tenderness  excited  and  maintained. 

Gelidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetmtion  and  deep 
researches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed 
ibr  the  abstruser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  in- 
tncate  combinations  witliout  confusion,  and  be- 
ing of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  is 
seldom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  conse- 
quences. He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulg- 
^  hopes^  that  the  solution  of  some  problems,  by 


which  the  professors  of  acienoe  have  been  hither 
to  bafBed.  is  reservted  for  his  ^hius  and  industry. 
He  spenos  his  time  in  the  hiffhest  room  of  hui 
house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  sufiered 
to  enter.;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner, 
or  his  rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that 
is  there  only  for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  re 
gard  or  tenderness.  He  has  totally  divestea 
himself  of  all  human  sensations :  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend, 
nor  moumt  for  any  public  or  private  calamity. 
Having  once  received  a  letter,  and  siven  it  hit 
servant  to  read,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was 
written  by  his  brother  who,  beiitg  shipwrecked, 
had  swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  or 
necessaries  in  a  -foreign  country.  Naked  and 
destitute!  says  Gelidus-— reach  down  the  last 
volume  of  meteorological  observations,  extract  ah 
exact  account  oY  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  Kmte  broke  into  his 
study,  to  show  him  that  a  town  at  a  small  dis> 
tance  was  &a  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  seN 
vant  came  tip  to  tell  liim,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  confounded,  and  began  to  think 
of  rather  escaping  with  their  lives  Uian  saVin||r 
their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  says  Geli- 
dus, is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  a 
circle* 

Thuft  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to. 
every  spectacle  ofdistress,  and  unmoved  by  the 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  cOhsi- 
dering  that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  each  other;  that  though  there  are 
hours  which  may  be  laudably  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  atten* 
tion  is  due  to  practical  virtue:  and  that  he  may 
be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, who  has  so  far  abstracted  himself  from  the 
species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor 
griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of 
his  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  childieiL  to 
count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  reli- 
gious and  important  meaning  of  tnis  epitome  of 
wisdom,  and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  appUed 
to  the  gay  and  hjght,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  and 
solemn  parts  of  lOe ;  and  that  not  only  the  philo- 
sopher ma^  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learning, 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their 
schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal  requisite, 
the  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  see 
such  numbers  resolutely  stnlggling  against  na- 
ture, and  contending  for  that  whidi  they  never 
can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contraoictions, 
and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  inconsist- 
ent  with  each  other;  that  stock-jobbers  afiect 
dress,  gayety,  and  elegance,  and  mathemadciana 
labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  soldier  teases  his  a^ 
quaintance  with  questions  in  theology,  and  the 
academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a  recital 
of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proce^  only  from  ignonuice  of  themselves,  by 
which  Garth  attempted  criticism,  and  Congreve 
waived  his  title  to  dramatic  reputation,  and  de- 
sired to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

Euphues,  with  great  parts,  and  eztenar^ 
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knowledge,  has  a  clouded  aspect  and  unmcious 
ibnn;  yet  it  has  been  his  ambition,  imm  his 
first  entrance  into  life,  to  distinguish  himself  by 
particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beaus  in 
embroidery,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be 
foremost  m  the  iashion.  Euphues  has  turned 
on  his  exterior  appearance  that  attention  which 
would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had  it  been 
fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  though  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  contempt 
which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  he  has,  at 
least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ; 
since  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many,  who  discern  that  he 
is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be 
wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are 
particularly  unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chi- 
lo.  They  are  desirous  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  advances  of  age,  and  endeavour  too  frequent- 
ly to  supply  the  sprightliness  and  bloom  of  voutli 
by  artihcial  beauty  and  forced  vivacity,  ^'hey 
hope  to  inHame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have 
lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no 
longer  delicate ;  they  play  over  the  airs  which 
pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  expected  only 
to  please,  and  forget  that  airs  ought  in  time  to 
give  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle, 
because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till 
those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  witli- 
drawn  to  more  serious  engagements;  and  are 
Bcarcelv  awakened  from  tlieir  dream  of  perpetu- 
al youth,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they 
endeavour  to  nval.'*' 


Na  25.]      Tuesday,  June  IS,  17sa 

Pouwmt  qui*  p9»»e  videninr.  virgil. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 

DKTDEK. 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have 
yet,  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been 
Gonsiaered  as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  contemptu- 
ous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  mo- 
ralists witn  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  ge- 
neral partiality  will  be  found  in  the  different  re- 
gard which  has  always  been  shown  to  rashness 
and  cowardice ;  two  vices,  of  which,  though  they 
may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the  mid- 
dle point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  interest,  yet 
the  one  is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of 
veneration,  and  the  other  always  considered  as 
a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  censure,  on 
which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  law- 
fully exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common 
suffrage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  and, 


*  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  that  by  OelidiUt  in  thii  paper,  the 
author  meant  to  reprewnt  Mr.  Coulson,  a  mathematician, 
who  formerly  lived  at  Roche«ter.  Thia  is  not  very  proba- 
ole,  if  we  conrider  the  character  Daviei  gives  of  Mr.  Coul- 
aon  (Colson)  in  his  Life  of  Garriclc,  which  was  certainly 
written  under  Dr.  Jonnson's  inspection,  and,  what  relates 
40  Colaon,  probably  from  his  iuioraatioa^4?. 


perhaps,  between  many  other  opposite  vices: 
and  as  I  have  found  reason  to  pay  great  regard 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where  know* 
ledge  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experieoce, 
without  long  deductions,  or  deep  researches,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  distribution  ol 
respect  is  not  without  some  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  faults,  which 
are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
there  arc  generally  some  latent  principles  of  me- 
rit, some  possibilities  of  future  virtue,  which  may, 
by  degrees,  break  from  obstruction,  and  by  time 
and  opportunity  be  brought  into  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  ia 
more  easy  to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  sop- 
ply  defects ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  culpable^ 
Wause  he  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue, 
is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than 
he  who  fails  by  falling  short.  The  one  has  all 
that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  ex 
cess  may  be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants 
the  quafities  requisite  to  excellence,  and  who  can 
tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  ?  We  are  certain 
that  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with 
his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  leaves  them 
behind?  We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe 
will  lop  a  cedar ;  but  what  arts  of  cultivation 
can  elevate  a  shnib  ? 

To  walk  witli  circumspection  and  steadiness 
in  the  right  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  extremes  of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  reasonable  being ;  nor  can  1 
think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to 
be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  ace 
always  enlar^ng  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  du- 
ties, and  providing  rather  excuses  for  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  oden,  and  to 
all  sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  to- 
wards one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to 
employ  our  vigilance,  with  most  attention,  on 
that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those 
parts  from  whence  we  may  qmckly  and  easily 
return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  may  become  dangerous,  though  in  difier- 
ent  degrees,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  contrary  effects  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency; of  heady  confidence,  which  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest,  and  heartless 
pusillanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the 
thought  of  great  undertakings,  confounds  diffi- 
culty with  impossibility,  and  considers  all  ad- 
vancement towards  any  new  attainment  as  irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every 
experiment  will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages 
will  hourly  show,  that  attempts  are  not  alwa^'^s 
rewarded  with  success.  The  most  precipitate 
ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures ; 
and  the  most  daring  confidence  he  convinced 
that  neither  merit  nor  abilities  can  command 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity, 
that  they  are  always  hastening  to  their  own  re- 
formation ;  because  they  incite  ns  to  try  whe> 
ther  our  expectations  are  well  grounded,  and 
therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are  apt 
to  occasion.  But  timidity  is  a -disease  of  the 
I  mind  more  obstinate  and  &tal ;  for  a  man  onc« 
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^  persuaded  that  any  impediment  is  insuperable, 

oaa  given  it,  with  respect. to  himself,  that  strength 

*  and  weight  which  it  had  not  before.    He  can 

*  scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
•'  when  he  has  no  hope  oH  gaining  the  victory ;  and 
'  since  he  never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never 
^          discover  the  unreasonableness  of  his  fears. 

^  There- is  oflen  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to 

(  literature,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which 

^  whoever  converses  much  among  them,  may  ob^ 

!  serve  frequently  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enter- 

I  pruc,  and  by  consequence  to  retard  the  improve- 

ment of  science.    I'hey  have  annexed  to  every 
<  species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character 

of  terror  and  inhibition,  wliicli  they  transmit,  with- 
t  out  much  reflection,  from  one  to  another ;  they  first 

(Hght  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panic 
to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance^  One  study 
is  incojisi^tent  with  a  Uvely  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the 
earlj[  parts  oHife,  another  require&so  much  time, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  advanced  age ; 
one  is  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another 
is  diiRise  and  overburdens  the  memory ;  one  is 
insuflerable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  ana  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  use- 
less to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  know- 
ledge of  things. 

But  of  all  Uie  bugbears  of  which  the  infantes 
barbati,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  .hi- 
therto frighted  from  digressing  into,  new  tracts 
of  learning,  none  has  been  more  mischievously 
efficacioufl  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowled|;e  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental 
constitution  framed  for  the  reception  of  some 
ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of  others :  and  that  to 
him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  study 
which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  be  vain 
and  fruitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chymistr}',  to 
amalgamate  bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 
This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to 
have  beeni  propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the 
truth.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a 
reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt  themselves  as 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  peculiar  powers,  or 
marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for 
their  profession;  and  to  .fright  compeUtors  away 
by  representing  the  difficulties,  witn  which  they 
must  contend,  and  the  necessity  of  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and 
which  no  man  can  know  but  by  ex{>eri^nQe  whe- 
ther he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  jjossibly  an- 
swered, that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like 
fire  in  a  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collision 
with  a  proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  try  whether  his  faculties  may  not  happily 
co-operete  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  whose 

Eroficiency.he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only 
y  the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  sanxs 
undertaking  with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasonac 
bly  hope  for  equal  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence, 
given  by  those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to 
the  summit  of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to 
depreps  the  mind  with  false  distrust  of  itself,  and 
weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejection^ 
When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  animate 
consults  them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  stu- 
dy, it  is  conunon  to  make  flattering  representSr 
tbnsofitapleaflantnesaaiid  facility.    Thus  they 


generally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  equally 
desirable ;  tliey  either  incite  his  industry  b^  ele- 
vating his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of 
tiieir  own  abilities,  since  tliey  are  supposed  to 
relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and  to  have 
proceeded  with  no  less  case  than  they  promise  to 
their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement, 
sets  forward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few 
steps  witli  great  alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  aspe- 
rities and  intricacies  of  which  he  has  not  been 
forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  were 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks  sud- 
denly into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expe- 
dition in  which  late  opposes  him.  Thus  his 
terrors  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  de- 
feated without  resistance,  because  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructers,  the  one  de- 
stroys industry,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain, 
the  other  by  representing  it  as  needless;  the  one 
cuts  away  the  root  of  htfpe,  the  other  raises  it 
only  to  be  blasted ;  the  one  confines  his  pupil  to 
the  shore>  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  cer- 
tain, the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  prepar- 
ing him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Every  man,  who  proposes  to  grow 
eminent  by  learning,  should  carry  in  his  mind  at 
once  the  difliiculty  of  excellence  and  the  force  of 
industry ;  and  remember,  that  fame  is  not  codh 
ferred  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued  has  not  onen  failed 
of  its  reward. 


No.«6.]     Saturday,  June  14, 1750. 

Ingeni—  dcrnino*,  et  d^enomiMafamm, 
JUustrique  graves  nohilitate  dam09. 

Drcita,  et  Itmse  covins  fuge ;  contrahe  velOt 
Ei  ie  liltor^us  eyinba  propinqua  vehaL 

SBNBCA. 

Each  mighty  lord,  big  with  »  pompous  name, 
And  each  high  house  of  fortune  and  of  fanie, 
With  caution  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  sailst 
And  near  the  shore  improve  the  gentle  galea. 


Mn^  Rambler, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  ^me  pur- 
suits, to.  be  inquisitive  after  the  conduct  and  for- 
tune of.  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unpleasing  to  you,  to  read  an  account 
of  the  various£hjuufeftwWhich  h&¥&  happened  in 
part  of  a  lile'^fevoted  to  literature.  My  narrative 
win  not  exhibit  any  j^cat  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  revolutions;  but  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand 
otliers. 

I.WAS-honi  heir  to  a  ye0jBinaU- fortune,  and 
left  by  my  falEer,  wliom'l  cannot  remember,  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  He  having  no  children, 
always  treated  mo  as  his  son,  and  findings  in  me 
those  qualities  which  ol3  men  easily  discover  in 
sprighUy  children,  when  they  happen  to  love 
them,  declared  that »  genius  like  mine  should  ne- 
ver be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore 
plftced  me,  for  the  usual  lime,  at  a  ^eatjchool, 
and  then  ^nt  me  to  the  university,  wnth  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  have 
aflbrdcd,  Ug^  I  might  not  keep  moan  company,^  _ 
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bat  leun  to*  Deoome  my  tttgnity  when.  I  should 
be_inade  lord^chanceUojvwtiich  he  blten  Tament- 
ed,  that  tha  ucrease  of  his  iniirniitieB  was  very 
likely  to^  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

Tnia  ezubermnce  of  money  displayed  itself  in 
gayety  c^  appearance,  and  wantonness  of  ex- 
pense, and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
those  whom  the  same  superfluity  of  fortune  be^ 
trayed;  to-  the  same  license  and  oatonUtipn : 
yoiyig  heirs,  who  pleased  themselves  with  *•  i^ 
mt^  very  frequent  in  their  mouths^  that  though 
they  were -sent  by  their  fathers  to  the  university, 
tl|6¥were  not  under  the  necessity  of  living  by. 
thfftflNurniag. 

Apnong  menof  thie  class  I  easily  obtained  the 
lepijyta^onof  a  great  genius,  and  was  peisuaded 
that  with  such  Cvelraess  of  imagination,  and  de^ 
Ijcacy  of  sentiment,  I  should;^  never  be  able  ta 
■ubmit  to  the  dfi^gery  of  the'^Taw/  I  therefore 
ga¥e>my8elf  wholly  lb  the  more  airy  and  elegant. 
parts  of  learning^  and  was  often  so  much,  elated 
with  my  superiority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I 
•onversed,  that  I  began  to»listen,  with  great  at-, 
tention,  to  those  that  recnmmendedto  me  a.  wider 
^'  and'nyire  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  was  particu- 
larly touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends — That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in 
Che  university  tha^  Prior  became  ambassador,  or 
Addison  secretary  of  state. . 

This  desire  was  houriy  increased  by  the  soli-. 
4Htation  of  my  companions,  who  remoWng  one 
by  one  to  London,  as  the  caprice  of  their  rela- 
tions allowed'them,  or  the  legal  dismission  from 
the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it- in  their  pow-. 
f^r,  never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate 
bow  much  wa3  lost  by  every  hour's  ^continuance 
ill  a  place  of  retirement  and  constraint 

My  unde  in.  the^mean  time  frequently  harass- . 
ed  me  with  monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes 
neglected  to.  open  ror  a  week  after  I  received 
(bwOf  Vkd  generally  read  in  a  tavern,  with  such 
comments  as  might  show  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but 
wonder,  how  a.  man  confined  to  the  country,  and 
I  acquainted  wit|i  the.  present  system  of  things, 
^  I  should  iinagine  himself  qualified  to  instruct  a 
i  Qsing  genius,  bom  to  ^ve  laws  to  thq. age,^  re- 
^e  Its  taste,  and  oiultiply  its  pleasures. 

The  postnnan,  however,  still  continued  to  b^n^ 
Xie  new  remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  very 
Bttle  depressed  by  the  ridicme  and  reproach 
which  he  never  heard.  But  men  of  parts'  have 
quick  resentment ;  it  ^as  i^l{>0il3Bibie  to  bear  his 
i}surpations  for  ever ;  andl  resolved,  once  for  al^ 
tp  make  him  an  exim^le  to  those  who  imagine 
themselves  wis&  because  they  are  old,  and  to. 
teach  young  mei^  who  are  too  tame  under  r^ 
presentation,  in  what  manner  gray-bearded  in- 
dolence ougfal  to  be  treated.  I  therefore  one 
evening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  nnd  after  having 
animated  myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  generid 
answer  to  all  his  precepts  wim  such  vivacity  of  ■ 
turn,  such  elegance  of  lYony,  and  such  asperity 
of  sarcasm,  that  I  coT\vul8ed  a  large  company 
with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
J  )iood  with  vociferatioixs  of  applause,  and  five 
dsys  afterwards  was  answerea,  that  I  n^u^t  be 
icontent  to  live  upon  ny  own  estate. 

This  contraction  of*^  my  income  gave  me  no 
disturbance ;  for  a  geiyus  like  n^ne  was  out  of 
lh«  rotch  of  WMiC    I  had  ^Mnds  that  would  be 


proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  call,  and  pros>. 
■pects  of  such  advancement  as  would  soon  re- 
concile my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, I  resolved  to  receive  into  favour  without  in- 
sisting on  any  acknowledgment  of  his  ofllence, 
when  the  splendour  of  my  condition  should  in- 
duce him  to  wish  .for  my  countenance.  I  there- 
fore.went  up  to.  London,  before  I  had  shown 
the  alteration  of  m^  condition,  by  any  abatement 
of  ipy  way  of  living,  and  was  received  by  all 
my  acaden^cal  acquaintance  with  triumph  and 
congratulation..  I  was  immediately  introduced 
among  the  V'its  and  men  of  spirit ,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  divesfeij'myscirol  all  my  scholar's  gra- 
vity, and' obtained^  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fel- 
low-. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  had'.JUL.gEeat 
ki)owledge  of  the  ift^orld ;  yet  I  had  been  hinder- 
ed, by  the  general'  disinclination  every  man  feels 
to  confess  poverty^  from  telling  to  any  one  the. 
resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sbted'  upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  contributed  my  share  as 
before  to- all  our  entertainments.  But  my  pock- 
et was  soon  emptied;  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask 
my  friends  for  a  small  su|p.  This  was  a  favour, 
which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received  from, 
one  another:  they  supposed  my  wants  only  ac- 
cidental, and  therefore  'wiHingly 'supplied  them. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  a  necessity  of  asking 
8£ain,  and  was  a^ti  treated  with  the  same  o- 
vBity;  but  the  third  tin!)e^eybegan-ta.wpnder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  uncle  could  mean  by 
sending  a  gentleman  to  town  without  money; 
aiid'whcn  they  gave  me  what  Tasked  for,  advis- 
ed me  to  stipulate  fbr  more  regular  remittances. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  con- 
stant affluence ;  but  I  was  three  days  after  com- 
pletely awakened';  for  entering  die  tavern  where 
we  met.  every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters  remit- 
ted their  complaisance,  and;  instead  of  contend- 
ing  to  li^ht  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
som^  minutes  at  the  bar*  WhehT  cani^lOTny 
company,  T  found'  them  unusually  grave  and 
formal,  and  one  of  them  took  the  hint  to  turn  the 
conversation  upon  the  misconduct  of  young  men, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to, 
support  the  expense,  an  observation  i^'hich  the 
rest  Contributed  either  to  enforce  by  repetition, 
or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of  them 
tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  torn- 
mpn  topics. 

A  man,  gmlty  of  poverty  easily  believes  him- 
self suspected;^  Tf-went,  however,  next  morning 
to  breakfast  with  hun,  who  appeared  ignorant  of' 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of 
inquiries  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point,  pre- 
vailed on  him^  not  perhaps  much  against  his  will, 
to  inform  me,  tha|  Mr.  Dash,  whose  father  was. 
a  wealthy  attorney  near^  my  native  place,  had, 
the  mornmg  before,  received  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intef-. 
l^ence  with  the  utmost  industry  of  grovelling  in-, 
science. 

It  was  now  np  longer  practicable  to  oonaort- 
with  my  former. friends,  unless  I  would  be  con-.  - 
tent  to  be  used  ^a  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to 
pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and  flattery ;  a  charao-. 
ter  which,  if  I  could  not  escape  it,  I  resolved  to, 
endure  only  amopg  tfaon  who  bad  nevtr  knowiki 
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ine  IB  die  pride  of  plenty.  I  changed  my  lod^ 
iDgSf  and  frequented  the  cofTec^hoiiscs  In  a  difier- 
ent  re^n  of  the  town ;  where  I  was  very  quick- 
}y  diaUnfiuished  by  several  youn^  gentlemen  of 
mgh  birth  and  larj^e  estates,  and  be^n  again  to 
amuse  my  imagination  with  hopes  ot  prcfennent, 
though  not  qmte  96~'C0!lfldenily  VS  %hen  I  had 
less  experience. 

The  first  great  conqneat  which  this  new  scene 
enabled  me  to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  sub- 
mitted to  confess  to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to 
an  expensive  diversion,  thlat  my  revenues  were 
.lot  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ;  they  would 
not  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took 
toat  opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to 
some  officQ^  or  employipent,  whioh  they  unani- 
mously promjsedTo  procure  me  by  their  joint  in- 
terest 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  etate.i2£j[l^£adenqe^ 
fnd  had  hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man 
I  saw.  If  it  be  jmhsppy.tg  jiiaitfcone  £at|pt(,  what 
is  his  miseiT  who  has  many  1  I  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  a  thousand  caprices^  to  concur  in  a 
thousand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand 
eivon.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if 
not  fiom  cruelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which 
wiH  creep  m  upon  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
minds,  when  tney  converse  without  the  inutual 
»we  of  equal  condition.  I  fbund  the  spbit  and 
vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me, 
•nd  a^rvile  fear  of  displeasing  stealing  by  de- 
grees upon  ah  my  behaviour,  tilinojvord,  or 
look,  or  actien;  was  my  own.  As  tHe  soljcitude 
*o  please  increasedi^  the  power  of  pleasing  grew 
less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  diffidence 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 
My  patrons,  consiaering  me  as  belonging  to 
the  conununity,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charse  of 
'  tny  particular  person,  made  no  scruple  of  ne- 
glectmg  any  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which 
evenr  one  thought  more  properly  the  business  of 
another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and' 
disappointments,  and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes 
of  my  life,  I  shall  give  you  in  my  following  letter, 
which  will  be,  I  hope,  of  use  to  show  how  ill  he 
forms  his  schemes,  who  expects  happiness  with- 
9at  freedom.    I  am,  &c. 


^a  97.}        TvBSDAT,  June  19,  1750. 

P«mp4ri*m  metmensp^iUre  meUtti* 

lAktrtmU  utTtU  Hoa^ 

Ho  he,  who  porertv  with  horror  vlewi, 
Who  mUs  hu  freodom  in  ezchaitfe  for  gold, 
(Freedom  tot  minoe  of  wealth  too  cheaply  eold,) 
9haU  make  eternal  aerYitade  hia  fate^ 
And  feel  a  haughty  maater'f  ipiling  weighL 

raAMCis. 

Mb.  Rambler, 

As  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himself  of 
importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  woc|d  will 
mdine  yon  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curi- 
osity so  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my 
narration,  as  to  make  you  desire  that  I  should 
proceed  without  any  unnecessary  arts  of  connex- 
ion. I  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer  in 
•Qch  suspense,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may 
^compensate, 
h  tho  g^y  coD^Nuiy  with  which  I  w^s  now 


imited,  I  found  those  alhifement»  and  delSi^itii^ 
which  the  friendship  of  young  men  always  a|- 
fords;  there  was  that  openness  wliich  naturalljr 
produced  confidence,  that  ai&bility  which,  in 
some  mcasturo,  softened  dependence,  and  that 
ardour  of  profession  which  iticited  hope.  When 
our  hearts  were  dilated  with  memment,  pnK 
mises  were  poured  out  with  untiAuted  profusioD,^ 
and  life  ana  fortune  were  but  a  scanty  sacrifioe* 
to  friendship ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  whicl^ 
any  effort  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  th» 
vexation  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing 
against  the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every 
petty  avocation  was  found  a  suJfficisBA  plea  for- 
continuii^  me  ih  uncertainty  and  want  Their 
kindness  was  indeed  sincere:  when  they  pnn. 
mised,  they  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  Init  the 
same  juvenile  waimth  which  kindled  their  b»T 
nevolence,  gave  force  in  the  same  proportion  to 
every  other  passion,  and  I  was  forgotten  as  soon 
as  any  new  pleasures  seized  on  their  attention* 

Va^ario  told  roe  one  evening,  that  all  my  per- 
plexities should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desued 
me,  from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  ail  cana 
of  my  fortime,  for  a  post  of  considerable  valua  . 
was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  he  knew  his  I 
interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning.  | 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might 
be  dressed  soon  enou^  to  wait  on  the  minister 
before  any  other  apphcadon  should  be  made.  I 
came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  flame  of  grat^ 
tude,  and  was  told  by  his  sei^ant,  that  haionif 
foimd  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came  home,  an 
acquaintance  who  was  going  to  traieei,he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  an4 
that  they  hod  taken  post-noraes  two  hours  befoie 
day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  pTfifermeP^  by  the 
kindness  of  Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  weQ( 
to  beg  a  place,  which  he  thoiigfat  me  likely  tn 
fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in  which  I  should 
have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his  in-^ 
terest  in  return }  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
imagining  the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should 
eonier,  and  the  advances  that  we  shoidd  make 
by  our  united  strength.  Away  therefore  ha 
went,  eaually  warm  with  friendship  and  ambip. 
tion^  ana  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgment* 
against  his  return.  At  length  he  came  back, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  met  in  his  way  a  par^ 
^ing  to  breakfast  in  the  country^  that  the  ladies 
importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that, 
having  passed  the  morning  with  them,  he  waa 
come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  hall,  to  which  ho 
was  mvited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  sufifered  several  disappointments  fnm^ 
tailors  and  poriwig-makers,  who,  by  neglecting 
to  perform  their  work,  withhekl  my  patrons froo^ 
court;  and  once  fidled  of  an  establishment  fat\ 
Ufe  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neigh-, 
bouring  shop  to  replenish  a  snufiPbox. 

At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  foe- 
an  office  foil  into  the  gill  of  Hippodamus's  father,^ 
who,  being  then  in  the  country,  could  not  very, 
spe^ly  fill  it,  and  whose  fondness  would  not. 
have  suffered  him  to  refuse  his  sons  lessveasoi^ 
able  request.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  for-« 
ward  with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  oveiy- 
hour  an  account  ot  his  success.  A  long  time  I 
waited  without  any  intelligence,  but  at  last  r»% 
ceived  a  letter  from  Newmarket,  by  which  I  waa 
inlbmied  th^t  the  rapes  were  begua,  «iid  I  1^mi» 
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the  vehemeDoe  of  his  MSsionB  too  well  to 
gine  that  he  could  rehiae  himself  his  faTouiite 
anmsomeiiL 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at_last  weary 
of  the  patronage  of  young  meo,.  especially  as  I 
found  tneiu  not  generally  to  promise  much  great- 
«r  fidelity  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  for  I  observed 
that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in 
benevolence,  ajMl  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  Lberality  was  only 
profusenesS)  that  as  chance  directeo,  tEey'were 
equally  gchlffOnB  to  vice  and  virtue,  that  they 
were  warm  but  because  Uiey  were  thoughtless, 
and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only  amongst 
other  gratifications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  incpratiate  myself 
with  men  whoae  mpntsTinn  WM  established, 
whose  high  stations  enabled  them  to  prefer  me, 
and  whose  age  exempted  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  indinatioo.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admis- 
sion to  the  table  of  Hilaiiqs^  the  p^fibmted  Qcar 
tor,  renowned  equally  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me  vrith  an 
appearance  of  great  satislaction,  produced  to  me 
.  all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his 
discouTBe  in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
|>lay  lys  imagination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own 
interest  enough  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
smart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  I  never 
failed  to  echo  and  ap^aud*  Thus  I  was^jaining 
«fvery  hour  on  his  affections,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  assembly  was  more  splendid  than  usu- 
al, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn 
his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore  it  for  some  time  with 
great  submission,  and  success  encouraged  him  to 
redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  my  vanity  prevailed 
over  my  prudence,  i^>«»**»-*a*i  bin  irA"y  ""»**  '»"^*» 
'  .thatHir 
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was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  con- 
vincing me,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encou- 
Ti  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite, 
was  then  taken  into  the  familisrity^^T-Aiyi- 
tio^  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  cnti- 
eism.  He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by 
'  Ike  praises  which  he  had  oftea  bestowed  upon 
my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there  were 
proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  hi^h  diBgrees 
of  excellence,  when  time- or  information  htui  re- 
duced its  exuberance.  He  therefore  reciuired 
ne  to  consult  him  before  the  publication  of  any 
new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  in- 
numerable alterations,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  desi^,  or  regard  to  my  form 
^of  style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these 
/correctionB  he  never  failed  to  press  as  indispen- 
V  sably  necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of 
compliance  an  act  of  rebellion.  The  pride  oi  an 
author  made  this  treatment  insufferable,  and  I 
thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than 
that  which  took  from  me  the  use  of  my  under^ 
standing. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman, 
who  was  wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  powerfill 
and  rich.  I  found  his  £i.vour  more  permanent 
than  that  of  the  others  j  for  there  was  a  certain 
I  price  at  which  it  might  be  boo^t ;  he  allowed 
nothing  to  humour  or  to  affection,  but  was  al- 
•'vn^  z«ady  to  pay  liberally  for  the  aenke  that 


he  rec|uirBd.  Bm^deMftKM,vsr%  indeed,  Tery 
oflen  such  as>  virtue  cqijjld  "^t  fti^Hy  ffttiMT^^  to 
gratify  ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted  when 
men  are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of 
the  great  His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote 
in  his  defence,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  place, 
of  which  the  profits  were  never  received  by  me 
without  the  pan^s  of  remembering  that  they  were 
the  reiaaad-nCwinkpidoess — a  reward  which  no- 
thing but  that  necessity  which  the  consvmption 
of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing 
back  in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and 
I  became^ir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resola- 
tion  to  throw  oil  tbe  splendour  which  reproached 
me  to  myself  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state,  in 
which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
dig^nity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  repa- 
ration for  my  crime'  and  follies,  by  informing 
others,  who  may  be  led  afler  the  same  pageants, 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  to  purohase,  by  a  thousand 
miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 
Iam,&c 

EUBULOS. 


Na.  S8.]     Saturday,  June  83, 1750. 

niimortgrmvif  uumkmt, 

i^pMfiM  akorttar  nH.  sbneca  . 

To  him,  slat !  to  Mm,  I  fear, 
(The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
'  Who  in  his  life,.aatt'ruif  biaaeuelen  pride. 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beaide, 
Qoaa  not  hiniMlf,  when  he  ia  dying,)kMm, 
Kor  what  ^  ifMMOE  whither  he's  to  ge.. 


I  BAVjB  shown,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errois 
men  are  hourly  betn^ed  by  a  miataken  opinioa 
of  dieir  ownjtowers,  and  a  negligent  inspection 
of  thetr  own'  character.  But  as  1  then  confined 
my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and  fa- 
miliar scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how 
far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  no-  * 
cessary  to  our  preservation  from  crimes  as  weD. 
as  foDies,  and  now  much  the  attentive  study  oi 
our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us 
the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions, 
and  whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  to- 
tal happiness. 

If  it  oe  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
any  enterprise  by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may 
justly  be  concfaioed  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  - 
to  know  himself,  for  wheresoever'  we  turn  ~oiir 
view,  weshail  find  almost  aU,  with  whom  we 
converse  so  nearly  as  to  judjge  of  their  senti* 
mentSj  indulging  more  favourable  ooaceptioas 
of  their  ovm  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to 
impress  upon  others,  and  congratulating  theoK 
selves  upon  degrees  of  excellence,  wfaidi  their 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow,  them  to  teive  at- 
tained. 

Those  representations  of ima^aryvirtne  are 
:  generally  considered  as  arts  of  hypodiajr,  and  as 
snares  laid  for  confidence  and  praiie. "  Butil  be- 
lieve the  suspicion  often  unjust;  those  who  thns  - 
.propagate  thuk  own  Teputatioii».oiily.QxtcBd  the- 
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,      fraud  by  whach  they  have  been  thcmselvea  do- 

.    .cdtEdt "fertlhr fiEtnffg  Is  incident  fo"  htimbers, 

,      who  seem  to  hve  without  designs,  competitions, 

J    ^  or  pursuits ;  it  appears  on  occasions  wnich  pro- 

I    '  niise  no  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 

I      persons  fivm  whom  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  or 

feared.    It  ts,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  lar  we 

,  '   may  be  bhsded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when 

we  reflect  how  much  a  secondary  passion  can 

,     cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man, 

in  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can  discover  in  the 

,     person  or  oonauct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  error 
flows  in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own 
^     character  would  require  more  exact  knowledge 
^     of  the  human  heart,  than  perhaps  the  most  acute 
and  laborious  observers  nave   acquired.     And 
since  falsehood  may  be  diversified  witliout  end, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  impos- 
ture, in  some  respect  peculiar  to  liimself,  as  his 
views  have  been  accidentally  direGted,or  his  ideas 
particularly  oombin  ed. 
Sgpic  fallaci<?s,  however,  there  are,  more  frc- 
'    qiientlv  msidjpqs.  which  it  may,  pei^ape,  not  be 
useless  to  detect ;  because,  though  they  are  gross, 
they  may  be  fatal,  and  because  nothing  but  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  defeat  thenu 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  them- 
Belvcs  that  they  hiave  those  virtues  which  they 
really  want,  is  formed  by  the^^jjlbjItitMtiQp  of  sin- 
gle acts  for..hAbit9»  A  miser  who  once  reHcved 
a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  sufiers  his 
imagination  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic 
generosity ;  he  yields  his  hoart  up  to  indignation 
at  those  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to 
inisery,  and  who  can  please  themselves  with  the 
enjoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  per- 
znitothers  to  partake.  From  any  censures  or  the 
world,  or  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he  has  an 
appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge:  and  though 
*"  his  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  concludes  himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  be- 
cause he  has  once  performed  an  act  of  liberahty 
and  tenderness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the 
application  of  the  other,  so  vices  are  extenuated 
by  the  inversion  of  that  fallacy,  bv  which  virtues 
are  augmented.  Those  iaulU  which  we  cannot 
conceu  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered, 
however  fre<|uent,  not  as  habitual  comiptionsj  or 
settled  practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  sin- 
gle lapses.  A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year 
Sethis  country  to  sale,  either  for  the  gratification 
of  lus  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the 
heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  severest 
virtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his  passions  of^ 
tentiines  overpower  his  resolutions.  But  each 
,  comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  with- 
out precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 
tations. 

/  There  are  men  who  alwajrs  confoimd  the  praise 
'  of  goodness  with  the  practice,  and  who  beheve 
themselves  mild  and  moderate,  charitable,  and 
faithful,  because  they  have  exerted  their  elo- 
quence in  commendation  of  mildness,  fideUtjr, 
and  other  virtue&  This  is  an  error  almost  uni- 
▼eraal  aroon^  those  that  convene  much  with  de- 
pendentSi  with  such  whose  feu  or  interest  dis- 


poses them  to  a  seeming  reverence  foranyilecU* 
mation,  however  enthusiastic,  and  submission  to 
any  boast,  however  arrogant  Having  none  to 
recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rata 
themselves  by  the  goodness  of  their  opmions, 
and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may  shonr 
their  virtue  in  their  talk  than  in  their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those 
who  regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of 
reli^lQji,  but  the  measure  of  other  men's  virtue; 
who  lull  their  own  remorse  with  the  remem- 
brance of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own, 
and  seem  to  believe  they  anrnortTBR),  while  ano- 
ther can  be  found  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  ds^ 
ceits,  many  expedients  have  been  proposed. 
Some  have  recommended  the  frequent  consulta- 
tion of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and 
encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appeara  a  ra 
medy  by  no  means  ada{;rted  to  senenl  use:  fbr 
in  order  to  secure  the  virtue  of^one,  it  presup- 
poses more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be 
found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire  of  reotitode 
and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to  hear  hb 
own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  hn 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  wifl  always 
hope  that  his  laults  are  not  discovered :  and  m 
the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  wdt  maka 
him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  liiB 
kindness. 

A  long.  Ijfe  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
fiieiidifi  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can 
equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  valne 
at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.    A  wea|(  J 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge.  I 
A  man  of  the  world,  however  nenetrating,  is  not 
fit  to  counsel.    Friends  are  often  chosen  fbr  si- 
militudo  of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates   , 
the  other's  failings  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain,  or 
they  are  interestea,  and  fearful  to  of&nd. 

These  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advise, 
that  hp-  >yhft  WflT'^*^  knnw  \)immt»if^  shfMild  ccosnlt 
his  enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  are 
vented  to  lus  face,  and  listen  for  the  censoiM 
that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  hia  faults,  iffld  Those  malignify  ** 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  .But 
this  precept  may  be  often  frustrated;  fbr  it  s^- 
dom  nappens  that  rivals  or  opponents  are  suffered 
to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with 
so  much  exactness,  as  that  conscience  should  al- 
low and  reflect  the  accusation.  The  charge  of 
an  enemyJsijfleatotany  fidM^add  commonTy'eb 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  ad- 
vantage from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit. 
the  rest,  and  never  suffers  any  disturbaaoe  after 
ward  from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  alwaysi 
found  by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors  ;- 
for  adversity  has  ever  been  considered  as  the*, 
state  iu  which  v  Tmnt  most  eaioly  becomes  ao-^ 

3uainted  with  himself,  and  this  eflfect  it  must  ppt>- 
iice  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hide  our  weakness  from  us,  or  by  giving* 
loose  to  malice,  and  license  to  reproach ;  or  nti 
least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasures  which  calMl 
us  away  from  meditation  on  our  conduct,  and  re- 
pressing that  pride  which  too  easily  persuades  u» 
that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  procure  himself,  by  assigning  proper  jfatOODm 
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of  Ua  life 'to  th<;  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by 
•|MJttiiig  himaelf  frequently  in  such  a  situation,  by 
retirement  and  abstraction,  as  may  H'^eaken  the 
[influence  of  external  objects^  By  this  practice 
he  mav  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without 
^  melancholy,  its  instructions  without  its  cen- 
sures, and  its  sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 
The  necessity  of  setting  tlie  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of 
1  ourselves^^  has  sent  many  from  high  stations  to 
/'the  severities  of  a  monastic  life^  and,  indeed, 
^every  nan  deeply  engaged  in  business,  if  all  re- 
gard to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must 
have  the  conviction,  though,  perhaps,  not  tlie  re- 
aplution  of  Valdesso,  who,  when  he  solicited 
Charles  the  "Fi^  ^  dismiss  him,  being  asked, 
wh«(her  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered  ^hat 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  thare  ought  }o  \e  aome  time  for  so- 
4er  r^/ketion  between  tke  itfeof  a  eoldUt  and  hit 


^  There  are  few  conditionis  which  do  not  entan- 
gle iis  with  sublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  interval^  disencum- 
*bere3^  that  we  may  place  ourselves  in  his  presence 
who^eWa  efiects  m  their  causes,  and  actions  in 
theur  motives ;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingworth 
eiqiresses  it,  consider  things  ni^  if  thoyg  ^^yy  f^ 

I  oUier  beings  in  the  woild  but  God  and  ourselves : 

.  or,lolBriatiguage  yet  more  awful,  nuai  commau 

I  wUk'om'  own  hearh  and  be  ttiil. 

Death,  saya  Seneca,  fhlls  heavy  upon  him  who 
is  too  much  kn^wn  to  others,  ana  too  little  to 
himself;  andPontanua,  aman  ceiebrated-iunong 
the  ear\y  restorers  ofliterature,  thought  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
hat  recommended  it  from  his  tomb.  Sum  Joan- ' 
nes  Jovianun  Pontaaus,  quern  amaoerwU  bona 
JdtuOf  guipexenmt  tin  probiy  honestaoerunt  regea 
dornmi;  jwn  $cu  fia  sim,  vel  qui  potiusjuerim; 
ego  veto  tif  "hospesj  notcere  in  tenelria  nemieo,  sed 
Ic^MMoi  ut  noecua  rof^o,  "  I  am  Pontanus,  beloved 
by  the  powers  of  litemture,  admired  by  men  of 
worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
world.  Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more 
properly  who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who 
am  m  darkness  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat 
thee  to  know  thyself." 

I  hooe  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider 
himseU  as  engaged  to  the  observation  of  a  pre- 
<sepCy  which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages 
have  concurred  to  enforce :  a  precept  dictated  by 
philosophen^  inculcated  by  poets,  and  ratified 

\  by  saints. 
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JVarfimJkmri  tmaporu  erifwn 
CmUrimosa  noett  prewtit  Deu$  t 

ttUetque,  ri  mortaUs  ultr* 

Pmt  trtfidtt^—i —  noa. 

Bat  God  haa  WMely  hid  from  bmniui  lif  ht 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  faie. 
And  aowD  their  lecds  in  depth  of  night ; 
Ha  langhaat  all  the  riddj  turna  of  aute, 
Whaa  BortabaaaKh  too  aoon,  and  fear  too  late. 

DaVDElV. 

Tbkrb  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater 
frequency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiauity, 
than  the  secure  possession  of  the  present  hour, 
and  the  dismisfdon  of  all  the  cares  which  intrude 


upon  our  quiet,  or  liindcr,  by  im^rtunate  pertur- 
bations, the  enjoyment  of  t)iose  delights  which 
our  condition  happc;ns  to  set  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means 
unexceptionable  teachers  of  morality;  thcjir  prc«* 
cepts  lire  to  be  always  considered  as  the  saUies 
of  a  genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  pleasure 
then  mstruction,  eager  to  take  eVery  tdvtntage 
of  insinliation,  aind,  provided  the  ][»ssionscan  be 
engaged  on  its  side,  very  sohciroud  about  the  suA 
frage  of  reason^ 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  through  Whkh 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  Wander  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  may,  inde<Al,  be  dlc^gied  as 
an  excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  mvftalions 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  moderilk,  by 
whota  lihey  have  been  imitated,  have  not  to  j^ead. 
It  is  no  Vender  that  such  as  had  Ao  )>roUase  of 
another  state  should  eagerly  tttm  their  thoughts 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  Which  Was  before 
them ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acqtiainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  some  restraint  u^n  their  imagina* 
tions,'and  reflect  that  by  echoin]^  the  ^ngs  of  die 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims 
of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  proVe  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  arrd  suomit  tt>  the  ser- 
vility of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  Which  die 
writer,  if  he  Wlis  to  live  hoW,  Would  often  bo 
ashamed. 

Yet  'as  the  errors  and  foOies  of  a  gf^t  grnius 
are  seldom  without  some  radiations  bf  tinder- 
standing,  by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  ctn- 
Hghtcncd,  the  incitements  to  plea^re  are,  in 
those  authors/generally  mingled  with  such  reflec- 
tions upon  life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  t^onsidered 
distinctly  from  the  purposes  fbr  Whith  they  are 
produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up  as  the  settled 
conclusions  of  extensive  observatiMi)  acute  saga- 
city, and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that  on  these 
occasions  they  often  warn  their  readers  against 
inquiries  into  futurity,  and  solicitude  about  events 
which  he  hid  in  causes  yet  inactive,  and  which 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of 
re'adon.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  resignation  to 
chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamity, 
or  endeavour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below 
the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  whose  pow- 
er  Provid^ce  has  put  a  great  part  even  of  his 
present  happiness;  but  it  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rance of  our  proper  sphere,  to  hamss  our  thougfatt 
with  conjectures  about  things  not  yet  in  being. 
How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet 
know  not  whether  they  will  ever  happen  ?  And 
why  should  we  tliink,  with  painf\il  anxiety,  about 
that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise 
man  is  never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  ex- 
emption from  astonishment  may  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  such  a  prospect  into  futurity,  as 
gave  previous  intimation  of  those  evils  which 
often  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have  Jess 
foresight  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come, 
except  when  tliey  approach  very  nearly,  are  equal- 
ly hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden 
occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more, 
but  less  upon  futurity.  He  never  considered 
things  not  yet  existmg  as  the  proper  objects  of 
his  attention;  he  never  indulged  dreams  till  ha 
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WW  deoeired  bj  iMr  piantoniH,  nor  ever  realb- 
ed  nonentities  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  ■uq>rised 
because  he  is  not  disappointed,  and  he  escapes 
disappointment  because  he  never  forms  any  ez- 
pectalaons. 

The  ooncem  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so 
justly  censored,  is  not  Che  result  of  those  gene- 
ral reflections  on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  universal  insecurity 
of  all  human  aequsitioiis,  which  must  always  be 
suggested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
despottdmg  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  Axes 
the  muid  upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  mekncholy, 
and  makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagina- 
tion. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the 
general  conunerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
the  man  always  in  alarms ;  disposes  him  to  jud^ 
of  erei]^  thine  in  a  manner  that  least  fiivours  his 
own  quiet,  fi&  him  with  perpetual  stratafrems  of 
counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  1o  obvi- 
ate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
those  mischiefs,  of  which  it  had  raised  sucli 
dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  lias  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  re- 
Ijress  the  swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  representa- 
tions of  the  innumerable  casualties  to  which  life 
is  subject,  and  by  instances  of  the  unexpected  de- 
feat of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden 
subversions  of  the  highest  eminences  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observ- 
ed, that  all  these  examples  aflibfd  the  proper  anti- 
dote to  fear,  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  ap- 
]>lied  with  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the 
timorous,  than  as  restraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good, 
and  for  the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
lecurcly,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jection.   The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  teD  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.    Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of 
lime,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
tway  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen 
to  cross  the  general  course  of  the  currenL    The 
ndden  accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are  de- 
pressed, may  fall  upon  those  whose  malice  we 
fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  we  expect  to 
be  overborne,  mav  become  another  prootof  the 
false  flatteries  of  fortune.    Our  enemies  may  be^ 
come  weak,  or  we  grow  strong  before  our  en- 
counter, or  we  may  advance  against  each  other 
without  ever  meeting.    There  are,  indeed,  natu- 
ral evils  which  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escafiing,  and  with  little  of  delaying ; 
but  of  the  ill  s  which  are  apprehended  from  human 
J      malignity,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we 
may  always  alleviate  the  terror,  by  considering 
that  our  persecutors  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
mortal  like  ourselves. 
^         The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concur- 
I      rence  of  unhappy  incidents  should  never  be  suf^ 
fered  to  disturb  us  before  they  happen ;  because, 
I      if  the  breast  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
I      mere  posmbilities  of  misery,  life  must  be  given  a 
,      pn^  to  dismal  solicitude, 'tend  quiet  must  be  lost 

for  ever. 

I        It  is  remarked  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absurd 

(      l^be  afraid  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 

I      ™J^y,  because  it  must  certiunly  happen,  and  can, 

1^  no  caution  or  artifice,  be  avoided.    Whether 

H 


the  sentiment  be  entirely  just  I  shall  not  exa- 
mine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events 
which  must  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con- 
trary to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  n^ 
ver  happen,  and  which,  if  they  should  como  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  because  the  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  so  wo 
ought  not  to  trust  the  representations  of  one 
more  than  of  the  other,  because  thev  are  both 
equally  fallacious;  as  Rope  enlarges  happiness, 
fear  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  no  man  ever  found  the  happiness  of  pos- 
session proportionate  to  that  expectation  wnich 
incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated  his  pursuit ; 
nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formi- 
dable in  reality,  as  they  were  described  to  him 
by  his  own  imagination ;  every  species  oT distress  . 
brings  with  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some  un- 
foreseen means  of  resisting,  or  power  of  enduring. 
Taylor  justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  themselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the 
validity  of  their  owi  faith,  because  they  shrink 
at  the  thoujjrhts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is, 
says  he,  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter 
tJie  temptations  which  now  assault  you ;  wheji 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  con- 
duces not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  by  which  groundless  ter^ 
rors  may  be  removed,  adds  something  to  human 
happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy  of  re 
mark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ 
ed  upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
present,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call 
our  own,  and  of  which  if  we  ne^ect  the  apparent 
duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary  at  • 
tacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpose;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  in- 
terest, who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 
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rirftM  mbi  tmu 

JffuUit  populo,  /traitor  it  diet, 
£t  soles  meltms  mtenL 

Whnne'er  thy  oountenance  divioe 
Th'  attrndant  people  cheen, 

Thn  (renial  euns  more  radiant  riiine, 
The  day  more  glad  appears. 


Mr.  Rambler, 
There  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for 
the  general  good,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  or 
such  occasions  assert  its  merit,  and  vindicate  it 
self  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances,  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  pe 
culiar.  Could  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  mt 
as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  Thia 
makes  me  apply  to  you,  that  my  case  being  fair 
ly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally  esteemed,!  may 
suffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  pro- 
judices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew ;  a  very  respecta* 
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ble person,  but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner; 
highly  and  deservedly  valued  by  his  near  rela- 
tions and  intimates,  but  utterly  unfit  for  mixing 
in  a  larger  society,  or  gaining  a  general  acouaint- 
ance  among  mankincL  In  a  venerable  old  age 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  tlic  bloom  of 
youth  came  into  it,  succeeding  him  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  formed,  as  I  might  reasonably  flatter 
myself,  t6  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and 
esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  born  with  me ; 
cheerfulness,  cood  humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy. 
That  time  is  long  past :  so  lung,  tliat  idle  ima- 
^nations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old,  and 
disagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  de- 
ceives me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one 
beauty  of  my  earliest  years.  However,  thus  far 
is  too  certain,  1  am  to  every  body  just  what  they 
choose  4o  think  mc,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear 
in  my  ri^ht  shape ;  and  though  naturally  1  am 
the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  or 
places  and  companies ;  and  I  am  thercfure  liable 
to  meet  with  perpetual  afTronts  and  injuries. 
Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many 
and  many  an  assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure ; 
and  tliough  rest  and  composure  are  niy  peculiar 
joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  deatli  with 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  when  I  can  bo  of  the  party. 
Some,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  n  roive 
me  but  in  bed,  where  tlicy  spend  at  least  half  of 
the  time  I  "liave  to  stay  witli  them ;  and  others 
are  so  monstrously  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on 
purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me. 
Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness 
with  mo  are  generally  so  cold  and  constrained 
in  their  behaviour,  that  I  cannot  but  perceive 
myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  among 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly 
nave  a  value  for  mo,  it  is  too  evident  tliat  gene 
rally  wherever  1  come  I  throw  a  dulness  over 
the  whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with 
a.  formal,  stiff  civility,  and  that  they  are  glad 
when  I  am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  bo  to 
one  formed  to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and 
love  ?  To  one  capable  of  answering  and  re- 
warding the  greatest  warmth  and  delicacy  of 
sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  affectionately  lov^  me,  and  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  honour  and  respect  It  woold  be  te- 
dious  to  rehite  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Here  in  England  there  was  a 
time  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  desire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  public  assemblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  per- 
sons of  quaUty  and  fashion,  early  dressed  as  for 
a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hos- 
pitaUty  every  where  crowned  my  board,  and  I 
was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a 
kind  of  social  bond  between  the  squire,  the  par- 
eon,  and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every 
where  blessed  my  appearance  ;  they  do  so  still, 
and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  mc  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country 
folks,  they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at 


my  head,  and  sometimes  an  unloekj  boy  wiU 
drive  his  cricketrball  full  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  must 
forsooth  by  all  means  be  instructed  by  foreign 
masters,  and  taught  to  dance  and  play.  Tus 
method  of  education  was  so  oontraiy  to  my  go> 
nius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertainments^ 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  alL 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  set 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the 
gayety  of  my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil 
me  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  the  paint  and  the 
patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out  with  by  my 
last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy 
been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens ; 
nay,  they  blacked  my  face,  and  covered  me  all 
over  witli  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very 
coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obUged  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons;  nor  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  per 
feet  bugbear  to  all  children  and  young  folks. 
Wherever  I  came  there  was  a  general  hush,  and 
immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of  look  or  dis- 
course ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took 
such  a  disgust  to  me  in  tliose  tedious  hours  of 
yawning;  that  having  transmitted  it  to  their  chit 
drcn,  I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is  long 
since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  ana 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive 
my  visits  kindly ,*and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell 
tliem — let  nie  say  it  without  vanity — how  charm- 
ing a  companion  should  I  be !  to  every  one  could 
I  talk  on  tlie  subjects  most  mteresting  and  most 
pleasing.  Witli  the  great  and  ambitious,  1 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancements, 
of  distinctions  to  which  tlie  whole  world  should 
be  witness,  of  uncnvied  dignities  and  durable 
preferments.  To  the  rich  I  would  tell  of  mex- 
liaustible  treasures,  and  the  sure  method  to  at- 
tain tlicm.  I  would  teach  tiiem  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  beauty  should  lesin 
of  mc  how  to  preserve  an  everlasting  bloom.  To 
the  afOicted  1  would  administer  comfort,  and  re- 
laxation to  the  buj«y. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the 
truth  of  all  I  have  advanced,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
but  many  will  be  desirous  of  improving  their  ac- 

auaintancc  with  me ;  and  that  I  may  not  be 
lought  too  difficult,  1  will  tell  you,  in  snort,  how 
I  wish  to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idleness* 
and  hurry.  I  would  every  where  be  welcomed 
at  a  tolerably  early  hour  with  decent  good-hu- 
mour and  gratitude.  I  must  be  attended  in  the 
great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  with 
respect;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  finely:  pro- 

Fnety  of  appearance,  and  peifcct  neatness,  is  all 
require.  I  must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a 
temperate,  but  cheerful  social  meal ;  both  the 
neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for 
me.  Some  time  I  must  have  tete-d-tete  with  my 
kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among 
sets  of  agreeable  pt»oplc,  in  such  discourse  as  I 
shall  naturally  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  few 
selected  out  of  those  numberless  books  that  mr% 
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dedicated  to  me,  and  go  by  my  name.  A  name 
that,  alas !  as  the  worid  stands  at  present,  makes 
them  oftener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As 
those  conversations  and  books  should  be  both 
well  chosen,  to  give  some  advice  on  that  head 
may  possibly  furnish  you  with  a  future  paper, 
and  any  thing  you  shall  offer  on  my  behalf  will 
be  of  great  service  to, 

Good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Sunday.* 


No.  31.]      Tuesday,  July  3,  1750. 

190%  tgo  mendosoM  auum  dtfendtre  mores^ 
FalMtque provitiis  arma  UncTt  mtiM.—ovio. 

Corrupted  muinors  lahall  iio*or  defend ; 
Nor,  folaely  witty,  for  my  faults  coutend. 

Elphinston. 


TBonoH  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the 
narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
confessed,  ^et  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly adnut  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
seems  to  discern  that  tliis  acknowledgment  \f\ 
not  altogether  sincere;  at  least,  that  most  make 
it  with  a  tacit  reservoin  favour  of  themselves,  and 

that  with  whatever  ease  they  give  up  tlie  claim ,     .       -  ,  ^  ^    

of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being    ^^^^  ^.^^^  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abili< 
'  thought  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  conduct,    ^^^^  ^'jj'   endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and 


son  for  doubting,  that  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  fallacies  of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  mankind  entirely 
new ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
pany where  there  is  not  some  regular  and  es- 
tablished subordination,  without  finding  rage 
and  vehemence  produced  only  by  difference  of 
sentiments  about  things  in  which  neither  of  the 
disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than  what 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  givo 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them 
the  disgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  ad\'anced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  tliey  were  confuted : 
and  the  observation  of  every  day  will  give  new 
proofs  with  how  much  industry  subterfuges  ana 
evasions  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments,  how  often  the  statfe  of  the 
question  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  ia 
wilfully  misrepresented,  and  in  how  much  per- 
plexity the  clearest  positions  are  involved  by 
those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  rnortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more 
infected  with  this  species  of  vanity,  tlian  the  race 
of  writers,  whose  reputation,  arising  solely  from 
their  understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate 
sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
literary  Iionour.     It  is  not  unpleasmg  to  remark 


and  trom  error  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition,  whicli 
we  may  observe  made  to  confutation  however 
clear,  and  to  reproof  however  tender,  is  an  un- 
doubted argument,  that  some  dormant  privilege 
is  thought  to  be  attacked ;  for  as  no  man  can  los(; 
what  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  possess^  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
those  who.  break  out  into  fury  at  the  softest  con- 
tradiction^  or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they 
apparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  mu^'t 
fancy  some  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  some 
natural  prerogative  invaded.  To  be  mistaken, 
if  they  thought  themselves  liable  to  mistake, 
could  not  be  considered,  as  either  shameful  or 
wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  so 
much  emoL'on  intelligence  which  only  informed 
them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  stniggle  with 
such  earnestness  against  an  attack  that  deprived 
them  of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themselves 
entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that 
when  an  account  was  brought  him  of  his  son^s 
death,  he  received  it  only  with  this  reflection,  / 
W»  ihat  my  son  was  mortal,  lie  that  is  con- 
vinced of  an  error,  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge 
of  hia  own  weakness,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifices,  and  brooding  mali.nnify,  only 
tvgard  such  oversights  as  the  appendagt\s  of 
humanity,  and  pacify  liimself  witli  considering 
that  he  liad  always  known,  man  to  be  a  fallible 
being. 

If  it  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  ex- 
titfid  by  the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  httJe  rea- 


*Thw  paper  wqi  wriUcn  by  BTiw  Catharine  Talbot, 
tegtiter  to  th«  Rev.  Bd.  Talbot,  nrchdeacon  of  Berks, 
ud  proadier  at  tb«  Roll*.  She  died  Jao.  9,  1770.  See 
PBBlice  to  tJ 
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reconcile  contradictions,  only  to  obviate  criti- 
cisms to  which  all  human  performances  must 
ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
stiffrr,  but  when  they  teach  tho  woriS,  by  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  tliem  of  im- 
portance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste 
of  composition,  very  frecjuently  hurried  him 
into  inaccuracies,  lieard  himself  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  having  said  in  one  of  his 
tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  whicli  docs  too  fast  pursue. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  fol- 
lowed, was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be 
long  disputed;  and  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden 
was  apparently  betraved  into  the  blunder  by  tho 
double  fneaning  of  the  word  Faie,  to  which  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death  ; 
so  that  the  sense  only  was,  Thous^h  pursued  by 
Deaths  I  \rUl  nol  resign  myself  to  despair,  but  toiU 
fo'low  Fortune  J  and  do  and  suffer  what  is  appointed. 
This,  liovvoviT,  was  not  completc^ly  expressed, 
and  Dryden  being  determined  not  to  give  way  to 
his  critirs,  never  confessed  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle, 
with  this  expression,  Et  se  sequiturque  Jkigitque. 
"  Blere,"  says  he,  "  ia  the  passage  in  imitation  of 
which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my  critics  were  pleas- 
ed to  condemn  as  nonsense;  not 'but  I  may 
sometimes  write  nonsense,  though  they  have 
not  the  fortune  to  find  it." 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  dou- 
blings to  escape  tho  pursuit  of  criticism;  nor  is 
there  a  single  reader  of  this  poet,  who  would  not 
have  paid  him  greater  veneration,  had  he  shown 
consciousness  enough  of  his  own  superiority  to 
set  such  cavils  at  defiance,  and*  owned  that  he- 
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sometimea  slipped  into  errora  by  the  tumult  of 
his  imaeination,  and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself 
only  in  little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong 
without  any  influence  on  tlie  virtue  or  Imppincds 
of  mankind  We  may,  with  very  little  inquie- 
tude, see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  he  has 
found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  inconveni- 
ent house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  per- 
eeverance  to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are 
indeed  follies,  but  they  are  only  foUies,  and, 
however  wild  and  ridiculous,  con  very  little  af- 
fect others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently 
operates  upon  more  important  objects,  and  in- 
dines  men  not  only  to  vmdicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices;  to  persist  in  practices  which  their 
own  heaits  condemn,  only  lest  they  should  seem 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the  ad- 
vice of  otners ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending 
to  the  confusion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  duties^  that  they  may  not  appear  to 
act  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predo- 
minant, as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  tliis 
last  degree  of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to 
>  oonsider  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
pl<}a  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to 
which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  tirnt  by  rca- 
flon,  but  impelled  by  tlie  violence  of  dcdire,  sui- 
posed  by  the  suddenness  of  passion,  or  seduced 
by  the  soft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  byim- 
[      perceptible  gradations  of  guilt     Let  him  consi- 
)      der  wnat  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
'      understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which 
k  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 
The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  Little  art  to  de- 
^     fend  it,  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been 
once  shown,  are  so   easily^  distijiguishcd,  that 
such  apologists  seldom  gain  proselytes  to  their 
party,  nor  nave  their  fallacies  power  to  deceive 
any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment    All  that  the  host  facuhies  thus 
employed  can  perform  is,  to  persuade  Uie  hear- 
ers that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  they  only 
thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passed  from 
his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recovery  are  without  pros{>oct  of 
success^  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid 
him  as  mfectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  destruc- 
tire. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on 
hb  audience  by  partial  representations  of  con- 
eequences,  intricate  deductions  of  remote  causes, 
or  perplexed  combinations  of  idras,  which,  hav- 
ing various  relations,  appear  different  as  viewed 
on  different  sides ;  that  he  may  sometimes  puz- 
zle the  weak  and  well-meaning,  and  now  and 
then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a 
young  mind  stdl  fluctuating  in  unsettled  notions, 
end  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  enlight- 
ened by  experience;  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this 
Ufe  in  frolic :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will 
bring  some  hours  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  will  then  afibrd  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has 
extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  load- 
ed himself  with  the  crimes  of  otliers,  and  can 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or 
make  reparation  for  the  mischief  that  he  has 
caused*    There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  stores 


of  idea]  anguish,  a  tfaou^t  more  painful,  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corrup- 
tion by  vitiating  principles,  of  having  not  only 
drawn  otliers  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  block- 
ed  up  tlie  way  by  which  they  should  return,  of 
having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the 
paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  every 
call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  syrens  of  de- 
struction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practioe : 
men  who  cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often 
successful  in  deceiving  themselves;  they'weave 
their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entangled, 
and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  credited 
by  themselves ;  by  often  contending  they  grow 
smcere  in  the  cause ;  and  by  long  wishing  for 
demonstrative  arguments,  they  at  last  bring 
themeelves  to  fancy  that  they  have  found  them. 
They  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  wicked- 
ness, and  may  die  without  having  that  light  re- 
kindled in  their  minds,  which  their  own  pride 
and  contumacv  have  extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  fail- 
ings, either  with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are 
generally  most  ready  to  allow  them ;  for,  not  to 
dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and  awful  considera-. 
tion,  the  humility  of  confd^^sors,  the  tears  of 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  persons  eminent 
for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that 
Ccesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  errors  committed 
by  him  in  his  wars  of  Gaul,  and  that  Hippocnh^ 
tes,  whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  estima- 
tion greater  than  Cssar*s,  warned  posterity 
against  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  ''So 
much,'*  says  Celsus,  "does  the  open  and  artless 
confession  of  an  error  become  a  man  conscious 
that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  support  his 
chamcter." 

As  all  error  is  meannesfl^  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  dimity,  to  re- 
tract it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  vnthout  fear- 
ing any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  noind. 
As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  re» 
paired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  seduced 
others  by  bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  en- 
deavour that  such  as  have  adopted  his  errors 
should  know  his  retraction,  and  that  those  who 
have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  should  by  his 
example  be  taught  amendment 


No.  32.]       Saturday,  July  7,  175a 

*OaiMf  re  iatftovti/et  r^;^ais  /^prro2  iXvi  l^ovnVf 
'iZv  dv  ftolpav  ixj^s,  Tpdtoi  0#pe,  /«|i'  iyavdKnf 
^l&aBat  6i  rpiiru  KdQooov  6iv^% 

PTTHAC. 

Of  an  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  itate, 

Whole'er  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  diy  fkte; 

But  eaae  it  as  thou  cansL  ELmiHtrojr. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art  of 
bearing  calamities.  And  such  is  the  certainty  ot 
evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  fiimish 
his  mind  witli  those  principles  that-  may  enable 
him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  hi^li» 
<^^  oeifectiony  were  the  atoic^^  or  acholus  o£ 
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Zeno^  wiaofle  wild  enthusiastic  TiitQ^  pretended 
to  an  exemption  fiom  the  sensibilities  of  unen- 
fiflhtened  mortals,'  and  who  proclaimed  tfaem*- 
s^ves  eiLsIted,  b^  the  doctrines  of  tlieir  sect, 
above  the  reach  or  those  miseries  which  embitter 
life  tathe  rest  of  the  world.  They  therefore  re- 
moved pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  and 
violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils ;  and 
passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever- 
sible- decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be 
counted  any  longer  among  the  objects  of  terror 
or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  £stujhance  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was^^I  think,  not  universally  observ- 
ed :  for  though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when 
he  was  tortured'  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out, 
that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it 
•bould  never  force  him.  to  consider  it  as  other 
than  indifferent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub- 
lomness  to  hold  out  against  their  senses ;  for  a 
weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  ia  secorded  to  have  con- 
fessed in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  ke  now 
fiundpain  toheaneviL 

h  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these 
philosophers  can  be  very  properly  nimibered 
amonff  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  evfl,.  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how 
it  may  be  borne ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  aim  their  followers  with  arguments 
•gainst  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
their  fint  position.  But  such  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
when  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by  sin^- 
laiit^,  and  em|}loy  their  strength  in  estabUshmg 
opimons  opposite  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external 
•vUs  is  now  at  an  end.  That  hfe  has  many 
miseries,  and  that  those  miseries  arc,  sometimes 
at  least,  equal  to  all  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is 
now  universally  confessed;  and  therefore  it  is 
osefnl  to  consider  not  only  how  we  may  escape 
them,  but  by  what  means  those  which  either  the 
accidents  or  affiurs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
must  bring  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  light- 
ened, and  how  we  may  make  those  hours  less 
wretched,  which  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
istence will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  thegreatcst  part  of  human  miseries 
is  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involv- 
ed in  corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  our 
being;  all  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly 
are  useless  and  vain ;  liie  armies  of  pain  send 
Iheir  arrows  against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice 
IS  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  less 
sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less 
malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  rea^ 
son  can  supply,  will  onfy  blunt  their  points,  but 
cannot  repel  them. 

The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
our  haads  is  patience,  by  which,  though  wc  can^ 
not  lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a 
great  measure  preserve  the  peace-  of  the  mind, 
and  shall  sufibr  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimo- 
ny, or  prolonging  its  efibcts. 

There  is  indwd  nothing  more  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and 
tnibnlence,  which,  without  examining  whether 
they  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least 
always  ofiensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
hate  and  desnise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If 
whit  we  mmt  htm  beea  brought  upon  i»  by 


ounielves,  it  is  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  that 
patience  is  eminently  our .  duty,  since  no  one 
should  bo  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  has 
deser\'ed. 

Leuiter  ex  mirito  quicquid patiare  fereudum  e*. 

Let  pain  deaervetl  withoiU  complaint  b«  borna. 

And  siu-ely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  wc  have  not 
contributed  to  our  own  su/Terings,  if  punishment 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happen* 
to  industry  and  prudence,  patience,  whether 
more  necessary  or  not,,  is  muen  easier,  since  our 
pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have 
not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aspe- 
rity  of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  arc  allotted  to  us  by  Provi-. 
dence,  such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the 
senses,  or  oM  age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered^ 
that  impatience  can  have  no  present  cfiect,  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  con- 
dition admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  those  by 
whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be 
amused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futu 
rity  it  is  yet  less  to  be  justiiied,  since,  witliout 
lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  re- 
ward which  He,  by  whom  it  is  iuflictcd,  wiU  con-, 
fer  upon  them  that  bear  it  welL 
*  In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience- 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and 
attention  in  comphiints,  that,  if  properly  apphed^ 
might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  con-, 
versation  to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  ho 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  raentione<} 
one  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend 
his  time  in  regretting  any  mistake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  set  himseli  immediately  and  vigoiv 
ously  to  repair  it.. 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  te 
be  distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolenee^ 
We  are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  stnig<* 
glc;  for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities 
of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
dihgence.  When  we  fed  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  arc  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by  languishing  undier  it, 
any  more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain  of 
thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  prohibited. 
Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known 
whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God,  it 
is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are- 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  anal<K 
gy  of  things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right 
to  remove  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase 
ease  with  guilt;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  efreward  or  severity,  will  be  answered 
by  the  labours  which  he  lays  us  under  the  neo6»« 
sity  of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difBcult  in  any  state  than  \ 
m  diseases  intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed 
suffer  such  exacerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the 
powers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave 
very  httle  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  oi 
reproof.  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  require* 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but 
impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest 
we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  t(> 
the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  misery,  it  la 
proper  tareflecty  thu  the  utmost  anguish  wtUk 
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human  wit  can  eontnvr,  or  human  malice  can  in- 
flict, has  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if 
the  pains  of  disease  be,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter : 
the  vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time  suspended 
by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to 
be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so 
proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can 
te  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner 
than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our 
passions,  such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of 
iiiends,  or  declension  of  character,  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  impatience  is  upon  the  first  attack,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  most 
general  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  oi  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsel,  when 
we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  ad- 
vantage, as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual 
solicitude  for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just^ 
and  delivered  by  that  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but,  m  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like 
advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  slionld  stumble,  or 
not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  liglit  upon  de- 
fomuty?  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
blessing  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  renipn 
them  with  submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  which  we  possess  without  inso- 
lence or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the  restitution  of 
that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  mur- 
murs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  an- 
guish of  impatience,  must  arise  from  frequent 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are  riches  and 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
oy  receiving  them  ri«rhtly,  will  incline  us  to 
htess  the  name  of  the  Lord,  tohether  he  gives  or 
takes  away. 
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Qiwtf  caret  altema  requie  dmrabiU  nan  est, 
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Alternate  rest  and  labour  long  endure. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  knoM'n 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  simpli- 
*)\ij  unadulterated,  mankind  was  hai)py  in  the, 
enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  di- 
vinity, who  required  of  her  worshippers  neither 
altars  nor  sacrifices,  and  whose  rites  were  only 
performed  by  prostrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
m  shades  of  Jasmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 
Under  this  easy  government  the  first  gcnera- 
tkisB  breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring. 


ate  the  fruits,  which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  slept  under  bowers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their 
heads,  and  the  boasts  sporting  about  them.  But 
by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  original  in- 
tegrity ;  each,  though  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriating 
part  to  himself.  Then  entered  violence  and 
fraud,  and  theft,  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride 
and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth;  for  men,  who 
till  then  thought  themselves  rich  when  they  want- 
ed nothing,  now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the 
calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of  others;  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when  they 
beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be 
happy,  because  only  one  could  have  most,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  lest  the  same, 
arts  by  M'hich  he  had  supplanted  others  should 
be  practised  upon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
state  of  the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  di- 
\'ided  into  seasons :  part  ot  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  rest  j-iclded  onlv  berries,  acorns, 
and  herbs.  The  summer  and  autumn  indeed 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inelegant  sufficiency,  but 
winter  was  without  any  relief;  Famine,  with  a 
thousand  diseases  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havoc 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  were 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who 
scattered  the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses, 
Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the 
son  of  Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  tfie 
pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother, 
the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  his 
governess.  His  faee  was  wrinkled  unth  the 
wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun :  he  had  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  wliieh 
ne  turned  up  the  earth ;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towers 
at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  witJi  a  rough 
voice,  "Mortals!  see  here  the  power  to  whom 
you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are  to 
hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety. 
You  have  long  languished  under  the  dominion 
of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resigns 
you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Dis- 
ease, and  suflTers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by 
every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by  every  accident 

"  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I 
will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  severity  of  the  sky ;  I  will  compel  sum- 
mer to  find  provisions  for  the  winter;  I  \iHll  force 
the  waters  to  give  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give 
strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your  bo- 
dies, by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  tlie  as- 
saults of  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  with  wliich  you 
shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject 
all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  tl^e  globe  considered  Labour  as 
their  only  firiend,  and  hasted  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
showed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hills,  to 
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drain  marshes,  and  change  the  course  of  rivers. 
The  face  of  things  wuh  iinincdiately  transfoniied; 
the  land  wa^  covered  m  illi  towns  and  villages, 
cncompa^ised  witli  fields  of  cum,  and  plantations 
of  fruit-trees :  and  nutliing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and 
crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and 
saw  Famine  gradually  dispossessed  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  till  at  last,  amidst  their  joUity  and  tri- 
umphs, they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the 
approacii  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
sun  k  eyes  and  dejected  con  utenance.  JShc  came 
forward  trembling  and  graining;  at  every  groan 
the  hearts  of  ail  those  that  beheld  her  lost  tlieir 
courage,  tlieir  neives  slackened,  their  hands 
shook,  and  tlie  instruments  of  labour  I'ell  from 
thtrir  grasp. 

ijliocktd  witli  this  horrid  phantom,  they  re-' 
fleeted  witli  regret  on  their  easy  comphance  with 
tiu'  solicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wish 
again  for  the  golden  hours  whicli  they  remember- 
ed to  have  passed  under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom 
they  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  tliey 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and,  to  atone  for  their  former  deser- 
tion, invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  acqui- 
sitions which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  liie  groves  and 
valleys,  which  she  had  hitiierto  inhabiteil,  and 
entered  into  palact  n,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves, 
and  slumbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  summer  in  arlifieial  grottos  with 
ca.«cades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeixl 
always  something  wanting  to  complete  her  fcjli- 
city,  and  she  could  never  lull  her  returning  fujri- 
tivts  to  tiiat  serenity  which  tliey  knew  before 
tii*.'ir  engagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 
dominion  entirely  witiiout  control,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  share  it  witli  Luxury,  thougli  she  al- 
ways looked  upon  her  as  a  false  triend,  by  whom 
her  iniluence  was  in  reahty  destroyed,  wliile  it 
setJiiicd  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  as.'ioeiati'a,  however,  reigned  for 
so  I  lie  time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last 
Luxury  betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Diaeast* 
to  Si'ize  upon  her  worshippers.  Rest  then  Hew 
a  war,  and  left  tlie  place  to  the  usur|)ers ;  wlio 
euiployed  all  their  arts  to  forlity  tliemselve9  in 
their  possession,  and  to  etrengtlien  the  interest 
of  t'ach  other. 

llest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy ;  in  some 
places  she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ; 
but  had  her  residence  invaded  by  a  more  slow 
and  subtle  intruder,  for  very  frequently,  when 
every  thing  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there 
was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  everjr  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale 
freighted  with  perfumes,  Satiety  wou)d  enter  with 
a  languishing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her- 
s.  If  upon  the  eoueh  placed  and  adorned  for  the 
arronmiodation  of  Rest  No  sooner  was  she 
s<  n!'d  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
ev  ry  side,  the  groves  imm<*diately  lost  their  ver- 
dine,  and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  tlieir 
nil  lody,  the  breeze  Punk  in  sishs,  and  the  flow- 
ers contracted  their  leaves,  and  shut  up  tlieir 
odours.  Nothing  was  seen  on  every  aide  but 
multitudes  wandering  about  they  knew  not 
whithefi  in  quest  they  knew  not  of  what;  no 


voice  was  heard  but  of  complaints  that  mention- 
ed no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  foI« 
lowers  again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
some  of  tiiem  united  themselves  more  closely  to 
Luxury,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satie- 
ty away ;  and  others,  that  were  more  wise,  or 
had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satio* 
t^',  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
lorced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their 
reign  of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  those  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each  found 
tlieir  subjects  imfaitliful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  saw  the  riches 
which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  aa 
oflering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in 
every  exigence  Hying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  La-> 
lK>ur.  They,  therefore,  at  last  detennined  upon 
an  interview,  in  which  tliey  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  tliem,  and  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one,  and 
that  of  the  night  to  tlie  other,  and  promised  to 
guard  tlie  frontiers  of  each  other,  so  that,  when- 
ever hostilities  were  attempted.  Satiety  should 
be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expel- 
led by  Rest  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased, and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its 
conUary,  Rest  aftenvards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  delivered  of  Health,  a  benevo- 
l(>nt  goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union  of  her 
parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissi- 
tiidcs  of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to 
those  only  who  shared  tlieir  lives  m  just  propoi^ 
tions  between  Rest  and  Labour. 
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Xon  fine  rano 

Jurarum  et  sUra  metn. BOR. 

Alannpti  with  cv«'ry  rintng  |f«le, 

iti  every  wood,  iu  every  vule  ELFHlNSTOif. 

I  UATE  been  censured  for  having  liitherto  dedica- 
ted so  few  of  my  speculations  to  tlie  ladies;  and 
indeed  the  moralist,  whose  instnictions  are  ac- 
commodated only  to  one  half  of  tlie  human  spe- 
cies, must  be  confessed  not  sufficiently  to  have 
extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
Uiat  mascuhne  duties  afford  more  room  for  coun* 
sels  and  observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform, 
and  connected  witli  tilings  more  subject  to  vicis* 
situde  and  accident ;  we  therefore  find  that  in 
philosophical  discourses  which  teach  by  precept, 
or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  example, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faulte  of  women  fill  but  a 
small  part ;  periiaps,  generally,  too  small,  for  so 
much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  in  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  carhest 
years,  that  the  universal  interest  of  the  world 
requires  them  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  pro- 
vince; nor  can  it  be  tliought  proper  that  the  quali 
ties  by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  be 
given,  should  be  left  to  tlie  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my 
paper  to  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  b« 
wholly  uselfssio  tbem  whose  chief  ambition  is  to 
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please,  as  H  sbows  how  certainly  the  end  is  mise- 
<ed  by  absurd  and  iojudioious  endeavoun  at  dis- 
tinction. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sift, 

I  AM  a  you 

with  a  con 


a  gentleman  at  my  own  disposal, 
derable  estate ;  and  having  passed 
through  the  oonunon  fonns  of  education,  spent 
eome  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  myself 
<distingui8hed  since  my  return  in  the  .politest 
«company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
which  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  his  lineage.  I  with- 
stood for  some  time  the  solicitations  and  remon- 
atrances  of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  at  last  was 
seiBUaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an  heiress,  whose  land 


Ties  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose  birth  and  ihe  bridge ;  but  when  we 

beauty  are  without  objection.    Our  friends  de- fw>  narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot 

dared  that  we  were  born  for  each  other 


^.MMVyu  UAifth  ^o  *TO>«  truiu  mwi.  v«M^>  vu>^«  :  all  those 

on  both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  nindering 
our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were 
conspiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
had  any  opportnnity  of  knowing  one  another.  I 
was,  however,  too  oid  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  having  happened  to  pick 
up  an  opinion,  which  to  many  of  my  relations 
seemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  might  he  un- 
happy with  a  laree  estate,  detennined  to  obtain 
«  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  pro- 
tract the  courtship  was  by  no  means  difficult,  for 
Anthea  had  a  wonderful  facihty  of  evading  ques- 
tions which  T  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring 
approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to 
press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  dviU- 
ties  without  any  ardent  professions  of  love,  or 
formal  ofiers  of  settlements.  I  often  attended 
her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom, 
that  very  litde  insight  can  be  gained  into  the 
private  character,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet 
able  to  infoim  myself  of  her  humour  and  incli- 
nations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make 
one  of  a  small  party,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing 
a  seat  and  garaens  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  hav- 
ing, upon  her  compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  brought,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  an  aoauaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself  till  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion,  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended.  Anthea  came  down, 
bnt  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  start* 
ed  back  with  great  appearance  of  terror,  and 
told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shocking 
colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the 
moumin^oach  in  which  she  followed  her  aunt's 
funeral  three  years  before,  that  she  should  never 
have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with 
their  mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  coach, 
and  got  another  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  en- 
tered, the  coachman  becari  to  drive,  and  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  the  es^tectation  of  what 
we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination 
of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  all 
our  attention  upon  her,  which  she  took  care  to 
keep  up  by  reDewing  her  outcries,  at«very  cor- 


ner where  we  had  oecaMon  to  toin^  mt  interveb 
she  ealertsined  us  with  fretful  complaints  of  the 
uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  caO 
several  times  on  the  ooachnaan  to  take  care  and 
drive  without  jolting.  The  poor  fellow  esdea^ 
voured  to  please  us,  and  therefore  nK»ved  wet} 
slowly,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this  pace  would 
only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stones,  and  desired 
that  I  would  order  him  to  make  nore  speed 
He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  joked  cgain, 
and  Antnea  very  complaisantly  told  us  how 
much  she  repented  that  she  made  one  of  car 
company. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road,  and  h»> 
gan  to  think  our  difficulties  at  an  end,  wheft,  on 
a  sudden,  Anthea  saw  a  brook  before  us,  which 
she  could  not  venture  to  pass.  We  were,  tfaere^ 
fore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  mi^  walk  over 
.1.^  u_:j__    u...  ...u ^jj^g  to  It,  we  found  it 


upon  it,  and  was  content,  after  long  oopssltation, 
to  call  the  coach  back,  and  with  innmneiable 
precautions,  terrors  and  lamentations,  croased 
the  brook. 

It  was  necessary  after  this  dela^  lo  mend  nor 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to 
the  coachman,  when  Anthea  infonsed  us,  that 
it  was  conunon  for  the  axle  to  catch  fire  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  besged  of  me  to  look  out  every 
minute,  lest  we  shoula  all  be  consumed.  I  was 
forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  time 
the  most  solemn  declarations  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  I  hoped  we  should  reach  <the  place  with- 
out losing  our  lives  either  by  file  or  water. 

Thus  we  parsed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard, 
with  more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with 
new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If  the  ground  wss 
hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were  sinking, 
tf  we  went  last  we  should  be«vertnmed ;  if  slow- 
ly, we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length 
she  saw  something  which  ahe  called  a  cloud,  and 
began  to  consider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
frequently  thundered.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
capital  terror,  for  after  that  the  coach  was  sufler- 
ed  to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thought  too 
dreadfiil  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  codd 
get  into  a  house  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dan- 
gers, and  cares,  and  fean^  and  consolations,  and 
stories  of  ladies  dragged  in  the  mire,  foroed  to 
spend  all  the  ni^ht  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  ri- 
vers, or  burnt  with  Ugfatning ;  and  no  sooner  had 
a  hairbreadth  escape  set  us  Tree  from  one  calami- 
ty, but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  in- 
tended to  regale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to 
Anthea  the  choice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes, 
which  the  place,  being  well  provided  for  enters 
tainment,  happened  to  aflR)rd.  She  made  some 
objection  to  every  thing  that  was  ofiered ;  one 
thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another 
she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled 
at  LdLdy  Feedwell's  table,  another  she  was  sure 
they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  touch  without  French  sauce.  At 
last,  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  there 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  however 
procured  with  great  expedition,  and  when  it 
cam^  to  the  table,  she  found  that  her  fright  had 
taken  away  her  stomach,  which  indeed  she 
thought  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  believe 
that  any  thing  at  an  inn  could  be  deanly  got 
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DiUMr  "Wha  now  ewer,  ind  like  con^Mny  pro- 
pofed,  for  I  was  now  past  the  condition  of  mak- 
ing overtures,  that  we  should  pursue  our  original 
design  of  visiting  the  gardens.  Anthea  de(uai>ed 
that  she  oeuld  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
sected  froin  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a 
uttle  ^vel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  dear  water : 
that  ior  her  part  she  ha.ted  walkins  till  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  thouefat  it  very  likely  to  rain ; 
and  again  wished  that  she  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  then  reconciled  ouraelves  to  our  disapfKiint- 
ment,  and  beg^  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Anikena  told  us  that  since  we  came  to  see 
Mrdeos,  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
We  all  arose,  and  walked  through  the  inclosures 
for  some  time,  with  no  other  trouble  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across 
the  way,  which  Anthea  toM  us  would  certainly 
kill  her,  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none ;  but  when 
We  were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea 
saw  some  sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  hie 
bell,  which  she  was  certain  was  not  hung  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  tlierefore  no  assnrances  nor 
entreaties  should  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step 
further;  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compa- 
ny, but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 
We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now 
discovered  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
returning,  for  the  night  would  come  upon  us,  and 
a  thousand  misfoitunea  mi^ht  happen  m  the  dark. 
The  horses  were  immediately  harnessed,  and 
Anthea,  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her 
to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out  But  we 
had  now  a  new  scene  of  terror,  every  man  we 
nw  was  a  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  some- 
times to  drivQ  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we 
saw  behind  should  overtake  us ;  and  sometimes 
to  stop,  lest  we  should  cone  up  to  him  who  was 
passing  before  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  ho- 
nest BMLD,  bv  bogging  him  to  spare  her  fife  as  he 
passed  by  the  coach,  and  drew  me  into  fifteen 
quarrels  with  persons  who  increased  her  fright, 
by  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether  thev  could 
assist  us.  At  last  we  came  home,  and  she  told 
her  companv  next  day  what  a  pleasant  lide  she 
had  been  taking. 

I  suppose,  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  what 
deductions  may  be  made  from  Uiis  narrative,  nor 
what  happiness  can  arise  from  the  society  of  that 
woman  who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance, 
and  ioaa^rines  all  delicacy  to  consist  in  refusing 
to  be  pleased. 

1  am,  dec. 


No,  35.]      Tuesday,  July  17, 1750. 

Norn  promiba  Jum^ 

JSom  Hymetunu  adesU  wm  ^  gratU  luto. 

OVID. 

Without  eonnubial  Jiino'i  aid  they  w«d ; 
Nor  Hymen  nor  tha  Graces  btoaa  the  bed. 

LLPHIKSTON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 
of  the  promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  for  another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  ima- 
gbe  you  desirous  of  collecting  more  materials 


than  your  own  experience  or  observation  can 
supply;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candidlj  before 
you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  mto  the 
conjugal  state. 

I  was  about  ei^ht  and  twenty  years  old.  when 
having  tried  the  diversions  of  me  town  till  I  be- 
gan to  be  Weaiy,  and  being  awakened  into  a^ 
tention  to  naore  serious  business,  by  the  failure 
of  an  attorney,  to  whom  I  had  implicitly  trusted 
the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whole 
life  acording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  I  took  leave  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dismissed  me  with  num- 
berless jests  upon  my  new  system ;  having  first 
endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  a  design  so  l|ttle 
worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  into  which  many 
had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  afler  having  distin- 
guished tliemselves  in  taverns  and  play-houses, 
and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  eminence 
among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

When  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by 
a  neglect  not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,  I 
Iwd  never  seen  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
found  everv  thing  in  such  confusion,  that  being 
utterly  without  practice  in  businesp,  I  had  great, 
difHculties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the  per- 
plexities of  rov  circumstances;  thev  however 
gave  way  to  diligent  application ;  and  I  perce?*- 
cd  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  my  own  &o« 
counts  would  very  much  overbalance  the  time 
which  tliey  could  require. 

I  had  now  visited  my  tenants,  surveved  my 
land,  and  repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some 
years,  had  been  running  to  decay.  These  proofs 
of  pecuniary  wisdom  bc^an  to  reconomend  me  as 
a  sober,  judicious,  thrivmg  gentleman,  to  all  mr 
graver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who  never  fail- 
ed to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
Thriftless  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who 
had  estates  in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  visited  now  and  then  in  a  frouc,  to 
take  up  their  rents  beforehand,  debauch  a  milk- 
niaid,  make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  tell  sto- 
ries of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post 
back  to  town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  shoidd  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but 
a  short  perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.  I 
rose  every  day  in  reputation,  bv  the  decency  of 
my  conversation  and  the  reffuJarity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  was  mentioned  wiui  a  great  regard  at 
the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  be  put  in  com  - 
mission  for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  afiaire,  and  the 
daily  necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  con- 
tracts, letting  leases,  and  superintending  repairs, 
I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my  life,  and  there- 
fore had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage;  but,  in 
a  little  while  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  estabUshed  ena- 
bled me  to  despatch  my  accounts  with  great  fa- 
cility. I  had,  therefore,  now  upon  my  huids,  tiie 
task  of  finding  means  to  spend  my  time,  without 
falling  back  into  the  poor  amusements  which  I 
had  lutherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  tiie 
sports  of  the  field,  which  J  saw  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  countr^^ 
that  they  were  mdeed  the  only  pleasures  in 
which  I  could  promise  myself  any  partaker. 
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The  inconvenience  of  this  sitaation  natonlly 
disposed  me  to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the 
known  value  of  my  estate,  with  my  reputation 
for  fhigality  and  prudence,  easily  gainea  me  ad- 
mission into  every  family ;  for  I  soon  found  that 
no  inquiry  was  made  aner  any  other  virtue,  nor 
any  testimonial  necessary,  but  of  my  freedom 
from  incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  they 
termed  the  mom  chance.  I  saw,  not  without  in- 
dignation, the  eagerness  with  which  the  daugh- 
tera,  wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ;  nor 
could  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  difierent 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to 
play  tneir  airs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some 
seeming  chance,  specimens  of  their  music,  their 
work,  or  their  housewifery.  No  sooner  was  I 
placed  at  table, -than  the  young  lady  was  called 
upon  to  pay  me  some  civility  or  other ;  nor  could 
I  find  means  of  escaping,  from  either  father  or 
mother,  some  account  of  their  daughter's  excel- 
lences, with  a  declaration  that  they  were  now 
leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  business  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
disposed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pleased 
to  conopliment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  their  age,  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a 
relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care  of  the  house,  and 
so  much  her  papa's  favourite  for  her  cheerfulness 
and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the  last  reluctance 
that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  miffht  often 
visit,  they  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own 
gratification,  as  to  refuse  her;  and  their  tender- 
ness should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  whenever 
a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from 
any  preference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich, 
I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  young  persons 
condemned  to  be  set  to  auction,  and  made  cheap 
by  injudicious  commendations;  for  how  could 
they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected  a 
hundred  times,  without  some  loss  of  that  sofl 
elevation,  and  maiden  dignity,  so  necessaiy  to 
the  compietion'of  female  excellence? 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the 
stratagems  practised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the 
Allurements  tried  upon  my  heart,  which,  if  you 
have,  in  any  part  ot  your  Ufe,  been  acquainted 
with  rural  politics  you  will  easily  conceive.  Their 
arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think  nothing 
worth  their  care  but  money,  and  supposing  its 
Influence  the  same  upon  all  Uie  world,  seldom 
endeavour  to  deceive  by  any  other  means  than 
false  computations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  loudly 
commended  for  my  discretion,  I  began  to  set 
some  value  upon  my  character,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  lose  my  credit  by  marnring  for  love.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inquired  after 
her  wit,  delicacy,  or  beauty. 

This  determmation  led  me  to  Mitissa,  the 
daughter  of  Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at 
least  without  deformity,  and  whose  manners 
were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  had  been  bred 
up  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temptations. 
To  Mitissa  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her 
parents  to  pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her 
again  to  her  Uither,  whose  direction  she  was  re- 
solved to  follow.  The  question  then  was,  only, 
what  should  be  settled?  The  old  gentleman 
made  <an -enormous  demand,  with  which  I  refus- 


ed to  comply.    Midssa  was  ordered  to  exett  her 

f)wer ;  she  told  me,  that  if  1  could  refuse  her  papa 
had  no  love  for  her;  that  she  was  an  unhappy 
creature,  and  that  I  was  a  perfidious  man ;  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits.  All  this, 
as  I  was  no  passionate  lover,  had  little  effect 
She  next  refused  to  see  me,  and  because  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  they 
had  once  hopes  of  starving  me  into  measures- 
but,  finding  me  inflexible,  the  &ther  complieo 
with  my  proposal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the 
mora  for  being  so  ^[ood  at  a  baifain. 

I  was  now  mamed  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  ex- 
perience the  happiness  of  a  match  made  without 
passion.  Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
equally  prudent  with  myself,  and  had  taken  a 
husband  only  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 
have  a  chariot  at  her  own  call.  She  brought  widi 
her  an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  mother, 
who  taught  her  all  the  arts  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, and  was,  on  every  occasion,  her  chief  agent 
and  directress.  They  soon  invented  one  reason 
or  other  to  quarrel  witli  all  my  servants,  and 
either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  oi 
treated  them  so  ill  that  they  led  me  of  themselves, 
and  always  supplied  their  places  with  some 
brought  from  my  wife's  relations.  Thus  they  es- 
tablished a  family,  over  which  I  had  no  authori- 
ty, and  which  was  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  me;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  as 
having  a  separate  interest,  and  thought  nothing 
her  own,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  my  know- 
ledge. For  this  reason  she  brought  me  mlse  ao 
counts  of  the  expenses  of  the  house,  joined  with 
my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  by 
means  of  a  steward  of  her  own,  took  rewards  for 
soliciting  abatements  of  the  rent.  Her  great 
hope  is  to  outlive  me,  that  she  may  enjoy  what 
she  has  thus  accumulated,  and  therefore  she  is 
always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her 
jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in- 
junction to  hinder  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it 
for  repairs.  Her  father  and  mother  assist  her  in 
her  projects,  and  are  fre<]uently  hinting  that  she 
is  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me  with  the  presents 
that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  husbands. 

Such,  Sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  years, 
till  at  last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  hav- 
ing  one  day  mvited  her  father  to  my  bouse,  I  laid 
the  state  oif  my  affairs  before  him,  detected  my 
wife  in  several  of  her  frauds,  turned  out  her  stew- 
ard, charged  a  constable  with  her  maid,  took  my 
business  in  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  set- 
tled allowance,  and  now  write  this  account  to 
warn  others  against  marrying  tliose  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

I  am,  &C. 


No.  36.]      Saturday,  July  21,  1750. 

*Aft'  Zirovro  vofifits 

Tspwoftcvoi  oiJpiylt  66\ov  8  oCri  irf,ov6n*f*nf' 

HOMER. 

Piping?  on  their  reed*  the  shepherds  go, 

Nor  fear  an  ambush  nor  suspect  a  foe.  rorc 

There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  has 
allured  more  readers,  or  excited  more  writers, 
than  the  pastoral.  It  is  generally  pleasing,  be- 
cause it  entertains  the  mind  with  repreeentatioiui 
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of  aoenef  fimiliar  to  almost  every  imagination, 
and  of  which  all  can  equally  judge  wheSier  they 
are  well  deBcribed.    It  exhibits  a  fife,  to  which  we 
have  been  always  aociutomed  to  ofisociatc  peace, 
and  leisure,  and  innocence:  and  therefore  we 
readily  set  open  tlie  heart  for  the  admission  of 
its  images,  which  contribute  to  drive  away  cares 
and  perturbations,  and  sufier  ourselves,  without 
resistance,  to  be  transported  to  elysian  regions, 
where  we  are  to  meet  witli  nothing  but  joy,  and 
plenty,  and  contentment ;  where  ever|r  gale  whis- 
pers pleasure,  and  every  shade  promises  repose. 
,  It  nas  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to 
alk  of  what  they  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is 
he  most  ancient  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is 
>robable  that  poetry  is  nearly  of  tlie  same  anti- 
luity  with  rational  nature,  and  since  the  life  of 
lie  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasona- 
^y  conjecture,  that,  as  their  ideas  would  neces- 
I  uily  be  borrowed  from  those  objects  with  which 
1  ley  are  acquainted,  their  composures  being  filled 
i  hiefly  with  such  thoughts  on  the  visible  creation 

I  s  must  occur  to  the  first  observers,  were  pastor- 

I I  hymns,  like  those  which  Milton  introduces  the 
i  ^rigrnal  pair  sin^ng,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to 
\  hepraise  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was 

the  first  employment  of  the  human  imagination, 

it  is  generaUy  the  first  literary  amusement  of  our 

'  minds.    We  have  seen  fields,  and  meadows,  and 

Soves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened  upon 
e ;  and  are  pleased  with  birds^  and  brooks,  and 
breeaes,  much  eaiiier  than  we  engage  among  the 
actions  and  passions  of  mankind.  We  are  there- 
fore delighted  with  rural  pictures,  because  we 
know  the  orinnal  at  an  age  when  our  curiosity 
■can  be  veryUttle  awakened  by  descriptions  of 
courts  which  we  never  beheld,  or  representations 
I  of  passions  which  we  never  felt. 

The  satisfaction  received  i>om  this  kind  of  writ- 
iag  not  only  begins  early,  but  lasts  long ;  we  do 
not,  as  we  advance  into  the  intellectual  world, 
throw  it  away  among  other  childish  amusements 
and  pastimes,  but  willmgly  return  to  it  in  any 
hour  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The  images 
lof  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  excit- 
'ng  delight,  because  the  works  of  nature,  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  have  always  the  same  or- 
fler  and  beauty,  «id  continue  to  force  themselves 
ttpon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  regard,  and  more  than  adequate  to 
the  strongest  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Our  inclination  to  stillness  and  tranauillity  is  sel- 
dom much  lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the 
busy  and  tumultuarv  part  of  the  world.  In  child- 
hood we  turn  our  tLoughts  to  the  country,  as  to 
the  region  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age 
as  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  gladness,  which  every  man  feels 
on  reviewing  those  placos,  or  re<-ollerting  those 
occurrences,  that  contributed  to  his  vourhful  en- 
ioyments,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  prime  of 
liw,  when  the  world  was  gay  with  the  bloom  of 
novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  Iiis  side,  and 
hope  sparkled  b*»fore  him. 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  in- 
T  vited  nwnbcrg  withonU  number  to  try  their  skill  in 
\  pastoral  performances  in  which  they  have  gene- 
rrally  succeeded  after  the  manner  of  other  imita^ 
{tors,  transmitting  the  same  images  in  the  same 
/combination  from  one  to  another,  till  he  that 
wads  the  title  of  a  poem,  may  guess  at  the  whole 


series  of  the  composition  ,*  nor  will  a  man,  afler\ 
tlie  perusal  of  thousands  of  these  performances,  \\ 
find  his  knowledge  enlarged  with  a  single  view  of  | 
nature  not  produced  before, or  his  imagination/ 
amused  with  any  new  application  of  those  views; 
to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow:  for 
though  nature  itself,  philosophically  considered, 
be  inexhaustible,  yet  its  general  effects  on  the  eye 
and  on  the  ear  are  uniform,  and  incapable  of 
much  variety  of  description.  •  Poetry  cannot 
dwell  upon  tlie  minuter  distinctions,  by  which 
one  species  differs  from  another,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  simplicity  ofgrandeur  which  fills  the-  r 
imagination ;  nor  dissect  the  latent  qualities  of 
things,  without  losing  its  general  power  of  grati- 
fying every  mind  by  recalling  its  conceptions. 
However,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries, 
and  those  discoveries  are  bv  degrees  generally 
known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  in- 
troduced, and  by  little  and  little  become  common, 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small 
augmentationa,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  century  a 
scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  oflen,  like 
others,  taken  into  the  hands  of  those  that  wera 
not  qualified  to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  the  ^ 
fiice  of  nature  was  so  little  known,  that  they  have  • 
drawn  it  only  afler  tiieir  own  imajFination,  and  ' 
changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  por- 
traits might  api^ear  something  more  than  servile 
copies  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,,  but  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  can  be  properly  produced, 
are  few  and  general.  The  state  of  a  man  con  - 
fined  to  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  the 
country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so 
few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities, 
terrors,  and  surprises,  in  more  complicated  trans- 
actions, that  he  can  be  shown  but  seldom  in  such 
circumstances  as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition 
is  \%nthout  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but 
that  he  is. richer  than  himself;  nor  any  disasr 
ters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  bad 
harvest 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 'Some  nen 
source  of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove 
the  scene  from  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and  derive  his  senti- 
ments from  the  piscatory  life  j  for  which  he  ha^ 
been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the 
sea  is  an  object  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  pro- 
per to  amuse  the  mind,  and  lay  the  passions 
asleep.  Against  this  objection  he  might  be  de- 
fende^l  bv  Uie  established  maxim,  that  the  poet 
has  a  right  to  select  his  images,  and  is  no  more 
obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land 
under  an  inundation;  but  may  display  all  the 
pleasures,  and  conceal  the  danjrers,  of  the  water, 
as  he  may  lay  his  phepherd  under  a  shady  beerh, 
withwit  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild 
beapt  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  pisca- 
tory erlogne,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  6uppli«'d. 
The  sea,  though  in  hot  countries  it  is  considered 
by  those  who  live,  like  Sannazarius,  upon  the 
coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  has 
notwithstanding,  much  less  variety  than  the  land, 
and  therefore  will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  de- 
scriptive ^Titer.  When  he  has  once  shown  the 
sun  rising  or  setting  upon  it,  curled  its  watcra 
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with  Uid  yemal  breeze,  rolled  the  waves  m  gentle 
•uccession  to  the  shore,  and  enumerated  the  fbh 
■portiiig  in  the  shallows,  he  has  nothing  remain- 
ing but  what  is  common  to  all  other  poetry,  the 
complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the 
indignation  of  a  nsher  that  hisoysteraare  refused, 
and  Mycon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime 
pleasures,  in  which  the  creater  part  of  mankind 
must  always  live.  To  lUl  the  inland  mhabitants 
of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  im« 
mense  diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
finom  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is 
fre<|uently  lost.  Thcv  have  therefore  no  oppor- 
tumty  of  tracing  in  their  own  thoughts  the  de- 
aoriptions  oi  winding  shores  and  calm  bays,  nor 
can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  they  are  mention- 
ed,  Mrith  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or 
the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

This  defect  Sannazarius  was  hindered  from 
perceiving  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to 
readera  generally  acquainted  with  the  wonts  of 
nature ;  but  if  he  had  made  his  attempt  in  any 
vulgar  tongue,  he  would  soon  have  discovered 
how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
loved,  which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve 
the  pastorals  of  antimiity,  by  an^r  great  additions 
or  (diversifications.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed 
differ  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  English  from  an 
Italian  summer,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  mo- 
dem from  anc«ent  life  ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to 
do  mther  with  the  passions  of  mfen,  which  are 
uniform,  than  their  customs,  which  are  changea^ 
ble,  the  varieties,  which  time  or  place  can  fur- 
nish, will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
hitter  ages  have  eontrH>uted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rustic  muse. 


1^0.  37.]     Tuesday,  July  24,  1750. 
Omitte  qua  Mittiw,  ti  quamdo  airme*ta  vocabmt. 

Such  ftrains  I  rinif  as  once  Amphion  play*d 
ViHiealiit'iiiiig  lloclu  the  powerful  call  obey*d. 

BLPHIHSrON. 

Iw  writing  or  jud^ng  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither 
the  authors  nor  critics  of  latter  times  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  originals  lelY  us  by 
antiquity,  but  have  entangled  themselves  with 
unnecessaij  difficulties,  by  advancing  principles, 
which  having  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  na- 
ture is  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  after  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the 
pastorals  of  Vir^  from  whose  opinion  it  will  not 
appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that 
every  advantage  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  con- 
curred  to  complete  his  productions ;  that  he  was 
bom  with  great  accuracy  and  severity  of  judg- 
ment, enlightened  with  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
the  brightest  ages,  and  embellished  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Roman  court ;  that  he  employed  his 
powers  rather  b  improvingi  than  inventing,  sjod 


therefore  most  have  endtewnired  to  reeoaipease 
the  want  of  novelty  by  exactness;  that  taking 
Theocritus  for  his  origmal,  he  found  pastoral  £tf 
advanced  towards  periection,  and  that  having  so. 
great  a  rival,  he  must  have  proceeded  with  un- 
common caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil,  for  the  true, 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  m 
which  any  action  or  pasuon  is  reprtHnted  infiUt/^ 
fects  upon  a  country  l\fe.  Whatsoever  therefore 
may,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
happen  in  the  country,  may  aSard  a  subject  for 
a  pastoral  poet  , 

in  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  Uw 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
dem critics,  that  tliere  is  no  mention  of  the  goiden 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discover  why  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  rural 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  writer  has  consistently  preserved  the  Arca- 
dian manners  and  sentiments.  The  only  reason, 
that  I  have  read,  on  which  this  rule  has  been 
founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  okk 
dern  life,  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds  should 
be  capable  of  harmonious  number*i,  or  delicate 
sentiments ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exalt 
his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying; 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  iu  which  the  care 
of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the^ 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  intfv 
their  hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  in. 
general,  as  a  representation  of  rural  nature,  and 
consequently  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to  whom  the 
countiy  afibrds  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actual- 
ly tending  sheep,  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  offices ;  from  whence  they  very 
readily  concluded,  since  charactere  moat  necesi*. 
sarily  be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentiment* 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the- 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sen 
timents. 

In  consequence  of^ese  original  errors,  a  thou  • 
sand  preoepts  have  been  given,  which  have  only 
contributed  to  perplex  and  confound.  Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginary  man 
nere  of  the  golden  age  should  be  universally  pre  ■ 
served,  and  have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  iihes 
and  roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  whidi 
are  heard  the  gentle  whispers  of  chaste  fondnesa^ 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impatience. 
In  pastoral,  as  in  other  writings,  chastity  of  sen- 
timent ought  doubtless  to  be  observed,  and  puri- 
ty of  mannen  to  be  represented ;  not  because  the 
poet  is  confined  to  the  ima^  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice^ 
he  ought  always  to  consult  the  interest  of  virtue.. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down! 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their 
general  plan^  for  they  tell  us,  that,  to  support 
the  character  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  proper  that: 
all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  and  that  some 
slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  interspers- . 
cd.  Thus  the  shepherd  in  Vir]^  is  supposed  to 
have  forgot  the  name  of  Anaximander,  and  in 
Pope  the  term  Zodiac  is  too  haid  for  a  rustic  ap-. 
prehension.  But  if  we  place. our  shepheidsiik 
their  primitive  condition,  we  may  give  themi 
lewning  among  their  other  qualificationa;  and  iC 
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we  sufler  them  taalliide  at  all  to  things  of  later 
existence,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any  great 
propriety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
making  them  speak  with  too  much  accuracy, 
since  uicy  conversed  with  divinities,  and  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  moan  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  degrade  the  language  of  pas- 
toral by  obsolete  terms  and  rustic  words,  wnich 
they  very  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting 
that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled  dia- 
lect, which  no  human  bt^ing  ever  could  have  spo- 
ken, that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  speech  as 
the  sentiments  of  their  personages,  and  that  none 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  the^  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  greater  than  that  of  joinmg  elegance  of 
thought  with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  be- 
gins one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  barbarity ; 

Bigron  Davie,  I  bid  her  good  day ; 
Or,  l>igrgon  her  is,  or  1  uiiMwy. 

Dig.    Her  was  her  while  it  was  dayligiit^ 
But  now  hor  is  a  mo«t  wrvtchod  wight. 

What  will  die  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject 
Ml  which  speakers  like  these  exercise  their  elo- 
quence? Will  he  not  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
,  when  he  finds  them  met  together  to  condemn 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome?  Surely, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theolo- 
^,  he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  na- 
tive language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  be- 
cause persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country. 
it  excludes  not.  therefore,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acters necessary  to  be  introduced,  any  etcvation 
or  deUcacv  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas  only  are  im- 
proper, which  not  owing  their  original  to  rural 
objects,  are  not  pastoral.  Such  is  the  exclama- 
tion in  Virgily 

JVvnc  flcto  qua  sit  Am^r,  dwrtM  in  eavitlntt.  Wmm 
Mtmmrma^  out  Rkodopty  m*t  txtremi  GmramaiUtB, 
N9€  gemeriM  nattri  piurum,  nee  tunguiau,  edttmL 

I  know  thee.  Love,  in  deiertfi  thoa  wert  bred,. 

And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tigen  fed ; 

Alien  of  birth,  luureer  of  the  plains.— oetdkn. 

vrhich  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried 
tp  still  greater  impropriety : 

I  know  thee,  Ijove,  wild  as  the  raging  main 
More  fierce  than  tigers  on  the  Libyan  plain 
Thou  wert  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn} 
Begot  in  tempests,  and  in  thunders  born ! 

Sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  gronnd 
in  nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem; 
but  in  pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  cen- 
sure, because  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  com- 
mon life,  which  in  tra^c  or  heroic  writings  often 
reconciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  daring  figures. 

Pastoral  being  the  represeiUaHon  of  an  action  or 
passion,  by  its  effects  upon  a  country  life,  has  no- 
thing peculiar  but  its  confinement  to  rural  ima- 
gery, without  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral. 
This  is  its  true  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
Ibse  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of 
diction.  The  Polho  of  Virgil,  widi  all  its  eleva- 
tion, is  a  composition  truly  bucolic,  though  re- 
jected by  the  critics;  for  all  the  images  are  either 
taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the  religion  of 
the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Th«  Silenus  is  mdeed  of  a  more  disputable 


kind,  because  though  the  scene  lies  in  tlie  coun 
try,  the  song,  being  religious  and  historical,  had 
been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audience  or 
place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fic- 
tion ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  go<l  seems  to  im- 
ply the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many 
subsequent  transactions,  and  mentions  GalJus,, 
the  poet's  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  po- 
em that  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it  be  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  coun- 
try life,  or  lesa  lAely  to  interest  those  who  have 
retired  into  places  of  Folitiide  and  quiet,  than  the- 
more  busy  part  of'mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in 
which  tlie  speakers,  after  the  slight  mention  of 
tlieir  flocks,  fall  to  complaints  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  corniptions  in  the  government,  or  to- 
lamentations  of  the  dc  ath  of  some  illustrious  per- 
son, whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a 
shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his 
hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and  lilies : 
wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
art  or  leaminjr,  genius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  Claudian^s  character  of  his  rustic,, 
that  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession 
of  consuls,  but  of  harvests.  I'hose  who  pass- 
their  days  in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of^ 
business,  are  always  lea*<5t  likely  to  hurry  theii. 
imagination  with  public  affairs. 

The  facility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  th*« 
pastoral  style,  has  incited  many  writers,  froiftr 
whom  more  judgment  might  have  been-  expect-- 
ed,  to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  joy  which  the  occa-, 
sion  required  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or  of' 
ThjTsis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  must  naturally  bo« 
cxpectjed  to  make  way  to  another,  they  have* 
written  with  an  utter  (disregard  both  of  fife  and' 
nature,  and  filled  their  productions  with  mytho- 
logical allusions,  with  incredible  fictions  anrfwth 
sentiments  which  neither  passion  nor  reason 
could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  reli- 
gion has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  worlds 


No.  38.]      Saturday,  Jolt  23,  1750. 

Avream  qmsquis  medioeritatBrn. 
Diliffitj  tittvs  caret  obtoleti 
ScrSxbwt  Uctiy  caret  imidemdtk 

Sotnau  atda,  soa-. 

Tho  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 

Securely  views  the  min'd  cell,      % 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell , 

And  in  himself  serenely  great. 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  state.  PRANCift. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagina 
tion  have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral 
state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  hap 
piness,  as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ; 
that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necessary,  even  to. 
him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass  through 
the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety;- and  that 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  security,  on  eithet 
side  of  which  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bu 
iheprecipices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindiaii^ 
ftirpov  SptoTov,  mediocriiyis  best,  has  been  longcon-^ 
sidered  as  a  universalprinciple,  extended  through 
'\he  whole  compass  of^life  and  nature.  The  eix-^ 
perience  of  every  age  seem?  to  hare  gixen^it  new 
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confinnation,  and  to  show  that  nothing,  how- 
ever specious  or  alluring,  is  pursued  wiUi  pro- 
priety, or  enjoyed  with  safety,  beyond  certain 
limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be 
considered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all 
terrestriaT  advantages,  are  found,  when  they  ex- 
ceed the  middle  point,  to  draw  the  possessor  into 
many  calamities,  easil  v  avoided  by  others  that 
have  been  less  bountifully  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by 
having  been  too  willing  to  set  th.eir  beauty  to 
show ;  and  others^  though  aot  with  equal  guilt 
or  misery^  yet  with  very  sharo  remorse,  Ian- 
ffuishing  in  decay,  neglect,  ana  obscurity,  for 
having  rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too  high  a 
price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be 
thought  to  deserve  much  regard,  very  few  sighs 
would  be  vented  for  eminent  and  supcriative  ele- 
gance of  form ;  **  for  beautiful  women,**  says  he, 
"are  seldom  of  any  great  accomplishments,  be- 
cause they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
Father  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet 
a  ^eater  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thing  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet  even  these, 
if  we  can.  judg<  by  their  apparent  consequences, 
are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  Uberally  bestowed.  They 
that  fcequent  the  chambers  of  the  sick  will  gene- 
rally find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn 
maladies,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the 
force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed  to  negligence 
and  irregularity ;  and  that  superfluity  of  strei^fth, 
which  WM  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,'  no  other  efifect 
than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and 
anguish. 

These  ^fts  of  nature  are,  however,  always 
blessings  m  themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  to  him  that  gives  them;  since 
they  are,  in  their  regular  and  legitimate  effects, 
productive  of  happiness,  and  prove  pernicious 
only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  negligence. 
And  as  there  is  little  danger  of  pursumg  them 
with  too  much  ardoui-  or  anxiety,  because  no 
skil^  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the 
uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our  hves  is 
mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the 
want  of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  those  who 
do-  not  enough  suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor  con- 
eider  how  much  lens  is  the  calamity  of  not  pos- 
sessing great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them 
aright. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to 
others,  there  is  none  so  much-  within  the  reach  of 
our  endeavours  as  riches,  nor  any  thing  more 
eagerly  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty  is  an  e^il 
always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it  Some  de- 
gree of  riches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
be  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  necessity  ;  when  this 
purpose  is  once  attained,  we  naturally  wish  for 
more,  that  tlie  evil  which  is  regarded  with  so 
much  horror,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  us ;  as  he  tfaiat  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the 
paw  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  at  rest  till  they  are 


parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may  take  awmy  all 
possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  in- 
dulged, Cleobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to 
extend  his  mediocrity.  But  ^ it  almost  always 
happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich  changes 
his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants  by  some 
new  measure,  and  from  fl3ing  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him,  bends  his  endeavours  to  overtake 
those  whom  he  sees  befbre  him.  The  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetites  increases  their  demands ; 
a  thousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importu- 
nate to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  ambition  open 
prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow  wider,  aa 
they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds: 
an  eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions  delti^es 
the  soul,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulfs  of  insatiabifi- 
tv;  only  because  we  do  not  simiciently  consider, 
that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all 
real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  precluded ;  that 
the  claims  of  vanity,  being  witnout  Limits,  nnist 
be  denied  at  last :  and  that  the  pain  of  repreesmg 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  compliance. 

Whosover  shall  look  heedfulty  upon  those  vriio 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  win  not  think  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet, 
and  much  less  his  virtue  to  obtain  iu  For  all  that 
great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  moderate 
fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice, 
and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  a 

Suicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  lai^ger  cir- 
le  of  voluptuousness. 

There  is  one  reason  seldom  remarked,  which 
makes  riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth 
is  very  frequently  the  occasion  of  poverty.  He 
whom  the  wantonness  of  abundance  haa  once 
softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglbct  of  his  af&ira, 
and  he  that  thinks  he  can  afibrd  to  be  negligent 
is  not  far  from .  being  poor.  He  will  soon  1^  in- 
volved in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperieiMse  will 
render  unsurmountable ;  he  will  fly  (or  help  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  should  be  more 
distressed,  and  will  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortunes  m 
decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  np  bym 
long  continuance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Ras- 
chid,  two  neighbouring  shepherds,  faint  with 
thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundaiy  of  thdr 
grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  panting 
round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  sudden  the  aur  was  becalmal, 
the  birds  ceased  to  chirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleat 
They  turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and  saw  a 
being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  through  the 
valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach to  be  the  Genius  of  Distribution.  In  one 
band  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherds 
stpod  trembling,  and  would  h&ve  retired  oefore 
him ;  but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentle 
as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among 
the  spices  of  Sabsea^  "  Fly  not  from  your  bene- 
factor, children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  to  ofler 
you  gifts,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  make- 
vain.  Yo«  here  pray  for  water,  and  water  I 
will  bestow;  let  me  know  with  how  much  you 
will  be  satisfied!  speak  not  rashly;  consider, 
that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  ex« 
cess  id  no  less  dangerous  than  scarcity.    When. 
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y<m  remember  the  pain  of  Unnt,  do  not  foi;get 
the  danger  of  suilbcation.  Now,  Hamet,  tell  me 
your  request.^ 

"  O  Beings  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  Hamet, 
'^let  thine  eye  pardon  my  confusionb  I  entreat 
a  little  brook,  which  in  summer  nhall  never  be 
dry,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." — "  It  18  grant- 
ed," replies  the  Grcnius;  «nd  immediately  he 
opened  the  groimd  with  his  sabre,  and «  &un- 
tain  babbling  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its 
rills  over  the  meadows:  the  flowers  renewed 
their  fragrance,  the  trees  spread  a  greener  foli- 
aire,  and  the  flocks  «nd  herds  quenched  their 
thirst 

Then  turning  to  Raschid,  the  Genius  invited 
him  likewise  to  oflcr  his  petition.  *'  1  request," 
says  Raschid,  **thaf  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges 
through  my  grounds,  with  all  his  waters,  and  all 
their  mhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  not  made 
the  same  petition  before  him ;  when  the  Genius 
spoke,  "  Rash  man,  be  not  so  insatiable !  remem- 
ber, to  thee  that  is  nothmg  which  thou  canst  not 
use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
wants  of  Hamet  V*  Raschid  repeated  his  desire, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean  appearance 
that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  re- 
tired towards  the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds 
stood  waiting  the  event  As  Raschid  was  look« 
ingwith  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sud- 
den was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found 
by  the  mighty  stream  that  the  mounds  of  the 
Changes  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward 
into  the  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plantations  were 
torn  up,  his  flocks  overwhetmeid,  he  was  swept 
away  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 


Vo.  39.]         TUBSDAT,  JULT  31,  1750. 

fj^/eiuc nuUi  b«ne  aaipta  wuuriio^—Avnonivt. 

UnbleM*d,  atill  dnom'd  to  wod  with  misery. 

Tbk  oonditwn  of  the  female  sex  has  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  compassion  to  medical 
-writers,  because  their  constitution  of  body  is  such, 
that  every  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseas- 
<!8 ;  they  are  placed,  acconJin^  to  the  proverb, 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other 
choice  than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and 
-whether  they  embrace  marriage,  or  determine 
upon  a  single  life,  are  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  their  choice,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  ^rreat  a  degree  of 
natural  infelicity  might  not  be  mcreased  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  miseries ;  and  that  beings, 
whose  beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admira- 
tion, and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  tenderness,  might  be  suficred  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  custom  of  the  worid  seems 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
against  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  themselves  an  equal  share  in  iis  establisli- 
ment;  and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance, 
ana  by  consequence  of  great  authority,  seem  to 
have  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatsoever  condition  they  shall  pass  their  hves. 


If  they  refine  the  society  of  men,  and  continiie 
m  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  they 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  conversa- 
tion any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessmg  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  see 
with  what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heed- 
less females  rush  into  slavery,  or  witli  what  ab- 
surd vanity  the  married  ladies  boast  the  change 
of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  heroines, 
who  endeavour  to  assert  the  natural  disnity  of 
their  sex ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  like 
barren  countries  they  are  free,  only  because  they 
were  never  though  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a 
conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sincerity  is  not 
always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their  con* 
tempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally 
appear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  cause 
of  uneasiness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last 
been  persuaded  by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try 
the  Ute  which  they  had  so  long  contemned,  and 

f>ut  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they 
east  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience 
which  the  ladies  discover  in  a  virgin  state,  I  shall 
perhaps  take  some  other  occasion  to  examine. 
That  It  is  not  to  be  envied  for  its  liappiness,  ap- 
pears from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is  avoid- 
ed ;  from  the  opinion  universally  prevcdent  among 
the  sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but 
because  she  is  not  invited  to  forsake  it;  finom  the 
disposition  always  shown  to  treat  old  maids  as 
the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  willing- 
ness with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  by 
those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to 
judge  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it 
is  much  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  than 
embracing.  Marriage,  though  a  certain  security 
from  the  reproach  and  solitude  of  antiquated  vir^ 
ginity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  many 
disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from  tfaie 
pleasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  ai^ 
ford,  if  pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  uared^ 
and  mutual  confidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  stifle  r 
under  conju^  vexations,  are  to  be  considered 
with  great  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  often 
not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  aflection,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  resistiess 
when  urged  by  those  whom  they  have  been  al- 
ii-uys  accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey;  and  it 
very  seldom  appears  that  those  who  are  thus  de- 
spotic in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  pay  any 
regard  to  their  domestic  and  personal  felicity,  or 
think  it  so  much  to  be  inquired  whether  they  will  . 
be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime, 
which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be 
numbered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently 
commit,  that  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  hap- 
piness are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed 
their  lives  with  no  other  wish  than  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  aAer  another,  ana 
imagine  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently 
considered,  when  they  have  secured  her  a  large 
jointure,  and  given  her  reasonable  expectatioiis 
of  living  in  ibe  midst  of  those  pleasures  with 
which  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  so- 
lacing their  age. 

There  is  an  economical  oracle  received  among 
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^Ifao  prad«iitkl  put  cyf  the  woild,  which  advifles 
^fiUhon  to  marvy  their  dau^Uen,  lett  thof  $haidd 
marry  themadoea ;  by'which  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
|>Ued,  that  women  left  to  their  own  conduct  ge« 
nerally  unite  themselves  with  such  partners  as 
x»n  contribute  very  httle  to  their  felicity.  Who 
was  the  author  of  tnis  maxim,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion  it  was  ori^ally  uttered,  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
^oovered ;  but  ima^e,  that  however  solemnly  it 
may  be  transmitted,  or  however  implicitly  receiv- 
ed, it  can  confer  no  authority  which  nature  has 
'denied;  it  cannot  license  Titius  to  be  unjust,  lest 
'Caia  should  be  imprudent ;  nor  five  right  to  im- 
ilNrison  for  life,  lest  liberty  sho^d  oe  ill  employed. 
That  the  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  iro- 
^flotations  which  might  naturally  produce  edicts 
not  much  in  their  favour,  must  be  confessed  by 
their  warmest  advocates;  and  I  have  indeed  seC- 
•^m  observed,  that  when  the  tenderness  or  virtue 
^f  their  parents  has  preserved  them  from  forced 
marriage,  and  left  them  at  large  to  choose  their 
^wn  path,  in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have 
made  any  great  advantage  of  their  liberty ;  they 
tM>mmoniy  take  the  opportunity  of  independence 
to  trifle  away  youth  and  lose  -their  bloom  in  a 
liorry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  «  succession  too 
ouick  to  leave  room  for  any  settled  reflection ; 
•tney  see  the  worid  without  gaining  experience, 
«nd  at  last  regulate  their  choice  by  motives  tri> 
ffin^  as  those  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of 


Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of 
her  father,  with  a  very  large  tortuBe,  and  with 
the  re|iutation  of  a  much  larger;  she  was  there- 
fore followed  and  caressed  by  many  men  of 
rank,  and  by  some  of  understanding ;  but  having 
an  insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at 
leisure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres, 
visits,  assemblies,  and  masquerades,  to  attend 
seriously  to  any  proposal,  but  was  still  impatient 
for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected  marria^  as  al- 
ways in  her  power :  till  in  time  her  admirers  fell 
away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgusted  at  her 
folly,  or  offended  by  her  inconstaACjr ;  she  heard 
of  concerts  to  whicn  she  was  not  invited,  and  was 
more  than  once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly 
for  want  of  &  partner.  In  this  distress  chance 
tlvew  m  her  way  Philotr3mhuB,  a  man  vain,  glit- 
tering, andthoufrhtless  as  nerself,  who  had  spent 
a  small  fortune  In  equipage  and  dress,  and  was 
shining  in  the  last  suit  for  which  his  tailor  would 
give  him  credit  He  had  been  long  endeavour- 
ing to  retrieve  his  extravagance  by  marriage,  and 
theradbre  soon  paid  his  court  to  Melanthia,  who, 
after  some  weeks  of  insensibility,  saw  him  at  a 
ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  W  his  perform- 
ance in  a  minuet.  They  married;  but  a  man 
cannot  always  dance,  and  Philotryphus  had'no 
other  method  of  pleasing ;  however,  as  neither 
was  in  any  great  degree  vicious,  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  no  other  unhappiness  than  vacuity  of 
mind,  and  that  tastelessness  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  ana  an 
utter  inability  to  fill  thev  place  by  nobler  employ- 
ments. As  they  have  known  the  fashionable 
world  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their  no- 
tions of  all  those  subjects  on  which  they  ever 
speak ;  and,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas 
Off  each  other,  are  much  inclined  to  conversation, 
but  very  often  ioin  in  one  wish,  **  That  they  could 
■leep  more  and  think  less." 

Aigyris,  after  having  refused  a  thousand  ofiers, 


at  last  consented  to  many  Cotylus,  the  yomigcr 
brother  of  a  duke,  a  man  without  elegance  of  • 
mien,  beauty  of  person,  or  force  of  muferstand*  ! 
ing;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  coTild  not  a^ 
ways  forbear  allusions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  how 
cheaply  she  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so 
illustrious  a  family.  His  conduct  from  the  hour 
of  his  marriage  has  been  insufierably  tyrannical,  | 

nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than  what 
arises  from  his  desire  that  her  appearance  may 
not  disgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  howeyer, 
he  always  orders  that  she  should  be  gayly  dresa* 
ed,  and  splendidlj  attended ;  and  she  has,  among  | 
all  her  mortifications,  the  happiness  to  take  place  i 
ofher  elder  sister. 


No.  40.]      Saturdat,  August  4,  1750. 

— — iVee  dieetj  emr  era  amicum 
Qfendam  in  nugia  *    uie  nt^m  teria  imiemt 
H  mala  dtritum  tewuL  ^ 

Nor  My,  for  trifles  why  ihoiild  I  displesM 
The  man  1  love  1    For  trifles  such  m  these 
To  serious  mischi^fi  lead  the  man  I  love, 
If  onee  the  flatterer's  ridicule  he  prove. 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  gemu  wi* 
tabiUj  a  generafton  vefy  eaniy  jmi  oui  tf  femiier, 
and  that  they  seldom  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  tneii 
irascibiUty  upon  the  slightest  atti^  of  criticism, 
or  the  most  gentle  or  modest  ofler  of  advice  and 
information. 

Writers  being  best  acquainted  with  one  ano- 
ther, liave  represented  this  character  as  prevail 
ing  lunong  men  of  Uterature,  Which  a  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  world  would  have  shown 
them  to  be  diffused  through  all  human  nature,  to 
mingle  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  and 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  discover  its  effects  with 
greater  or  less  restraint,  and  under  disgiuses  more 
or  less  artful,  in  all  places  and  all  conditions. 

The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  ob- 
served, because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  pubhc.  Their  enmities  are  incit- 
ed by  applauses  from  their  parties,  and  prolong- 
ed by  treacherous  encouragement  for  general 
diversion ;  and  when  the  contest  happens  to  rise 
high  between  men  of  genius  and  teaming,  iti 
memory  is  continued  for  the  same  reason  as  its 
vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because  it  gra- 
tifies the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  readers,  and 
relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with  amusement  and 
lauffhter.  The  personal  disputes,  therefore,  of 
rivus  in  wit  are  sometimes  transmitted  to  po»> 
terity,  when  the  grudges  and  heart-burnings  of 
men  less  conspicuous,  thou^  carried  on  with 
equal  bitterness,  and  productive  of  greater  evils, 
are  exposed  to  the  knowledge  of  those  only  whom 
they  nearly  affect,  and  suffered  to  pass  off  and 
be  forgotten  among  common  and  casual  transac- 
tions. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  fault 
or  folly  produces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  our  pride,  and  will  regularly  be  more  acrimo- 
nious as  pride  is  more  immediately  the  principle 
of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we  wish  or 
imagine  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  be 
dispreased  to  have  our  claims  to  reputation  dis- 
puted ;  and  more  displeased,  if  the  accomplish 
ment  be  such  as  can  expect  reputation  only  for 
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its  reward.    For  this  reason  it  ia  common  to  find 
men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insinuations  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne 
with  ^eat  patience  reflections  On  their  morals ; 
and  of  women  it  has  been  always  known,  that 
no  censures  wound  so  deeply,  or  rankle  so  long, 
as  that  which  charges  them  with  want  of  beauty. 
As  men  frequenUy  fill  their  ima^nnations  with 
trifling  pursuits,  and  please  themselves  most  with 
things  of  small  importance,  I  have  oden  known 
very  severe  and  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censures,  which  would  have  fallen  with- 
out any  eflTect,  had  they  not  happened  to  wound 
a  part  remarkably  tender.     Gustulus,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disin- 
herited his  eldest  son,  for  telUng  him  that  the 
wine,  which  he  was  then  commending,  was  the 
same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  dtij  before  not 
fit  to  be  drunk.    Proculus  withdrew  his  kindness 
from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  alwajs  consider- 
ed as  the  most  promising  genius  of  the  age,  for 
happening  to  praise  in  his  presence  the  graceful 
horsemanship  of  Marius.     And  Fortunio,  when 
he  was  privy-counsellor,  procured  a  clerk  to  be 
dismissed  from  one  of  the  public  oflices,  in  which 
he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  assiduity,  be- 
cause he  bad  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was 
another  man  in  the  kingdom  on  whose  skill  at 
billiard's  ho  would  lay  his  money  against  For- 
tunio's. 

Felicia  and  floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one 
house,  and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endear- 
ments of  infancy  together.  They  entered  upon 
life  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  consulted  each  other  in 
every  change  of  their  dress,  and  every  admission 
of  a  new  lover;  thought  every  diversion  more  en- 
tertaining whenever  it  happened  that  both  were 
5 resent,  and  when  separated  justified  the  con- 
uct,  and  celebrated  the  excellencies,  of  one  an- 
other. Such  was  their  intimacy,  and  such  their 
fidelity,  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when  Flo- 
retta  took  one  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they 
were  consulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her 
friend  not  to  dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her 
that  her  performance  the  vear  before  had  not 
answered  the  expectation  wnich  her  other  accom- 
plishments had  raised.  Felicia  commended  her 
sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution;  but 
told  her  that  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and 
was  in  very  little  concern  wnat  the  men  might 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  but  that  if  her  appear- 
ance gave  her  dear  Floretta  any  uneasiness,  she 
woiila  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  nothing 
left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity 
and  aflTcction,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  sa- 
tisfied, that  they  parted  with  more  than  usual 
fondness.  They  still  continued  to  visit,  with  this 
only  diflTerence,  that  Felicia  was  more  punctual 
than  before,  and  often  declared  bow  high  a  va- 
lue she  put  upon  sincerity,  how  much  she  thought 
that  poodness  to  be  esteemed  which  would  ven- 
ture to  admonish  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with 
what  i^ratitnde  advice  was  to  be  received,  even 
when  It  might  happen  to  proceefl  from  mistake. 

In  a  few  months,  Fehcia,  with  great  serious- 
ness, told  Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was 
such  as  ^ve  charms  to  whatever  she  dicf,  and 
her  qualifications  so  extensive,  that  she  could  not 
fail  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet  she  thought 
herself  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  in- 
form her,  that  if  ever  she  betrayed  want  of  judg- 
K 


ment,  it  was  by  too  frequent  compliance  with  lo  ■ 
licitations  to  sing,  for  that  her  manner  was  some  • 
what  ungracefiu,  and  her  voice  had  no  great 
compass.  It  is  true,  says  Floretta,  when  I  sung 
three  nights  ago  at  Lady  Sprightly's  I  was  hoarse 
with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whether  1  am  liked. 
However,  my  dear  Felicia's  kindness  is  not  the 
less,  and  I  shall  always  think  myself  happy  in  so 
true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  with- 
out mutual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declara^ 
tions  of  confidents,  but  went  soon  after  into  the 
country  to  visit  their  relations.  W hen  they  came 
back,  they  were  prevailed  on,  by  the  importunity 
of  new  acquaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  tne  town,  and  had  frequent  occasion, 
when  they  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which 
thev  were  placed,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
each  experienced  of  finding  the  other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships 
dissolved,  by  such  openness  and  sincerity  as  in- 
terrupt our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approbation, 
or  recall  us  to'the  remembrance  of  those  ^tilings 
which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 
correct. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that 
he  who  IS  ofllended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fault,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  false 
charge ;  for  perhaps  it  is  most  natural  to  be  en 
raged,  when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  own  guilt  "While  we  can  easily  defend  out 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accu 
sation,  than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom 
we  are  sure  to  conquer;  and  whose  attack,  there- 
fore, will  bring  us  honour  without  danger.  But 
when  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  in- 
to resentment  and  revenge,  cither  because  he 
hoped  that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  others;  or  that  his 
friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  ex- 
tenuation, and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach:  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pain  those  reflections  roused  whiph  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when  pain  has 
produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe, 
that  it  ou^ht  to  be  discharged  on  others,  rather 
than  on  himself? 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what- 
ever be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  magnani 
mity  sufficient  for  the  practice  of  a  duty,  which, 
above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to  liard- 
ships  and  persecution ;  yet  friendship  without  it  is 
of  very  little  value,  since  the  great  use  of  so  close 
an  intimacy  is,  that  our  \irtues  may  be  guarded 
and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  repressed  in  their 
first  appearance  by  timely  detection  and  salutary 
remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly 
valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state, 
but  with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  that  hopes 
for  that  advantoge  which  is  to  be  gained  from  un- 
restrained communication,  must  sometimes  ha- 
zard, by.  nnpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to 
preserve  it  Dure  f^om  all  mixture  of  interest  or 
vanity;  to-forhear  admonition  or  reproof,  when 
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oar  consciences  tell  us  that  tfaey  are  incited,  not 
bv  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  desire 
of  showing  our  discernment,  or  gratifying  our 
own  pride  by  the  mortification  of  another.  It  is 
not  indeed  certain,  that  the  most  refined  caution 
will  find  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  failings,  or  the  most  zeal- 
ous benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that  judgment, 
by  which  they  are  detected ;  but  he  wno  endea- 
vours only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  re- 
proves^ will  always  nave  either  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  benefits  his  friend ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  has  at 
least  the  consciousness  that  he  sufiers  for  only 
doing  welL 


No.  41.]    Tuesday,  August  7, 1750. 

Nulla  recordoMti  lux  eH  ingraia  gravitquei 

NidlaJkU  c«;m  non  mtmtnis$e  veUt. 
AwtpUat  itUitis  tpatium  »ibi  vir  honms^  koe  *H 

Kivtre  hit,  vita  posse  priore  fmi.  biaet. 

No  day**  remembrance  shall  the  good  regret, 
Nor  wUh  one  biner  mouieiit  to  forget ; 
They  atretch  the  limits  of  tliia  narrow  span, 
.  And,  by  exgoying,  live  past  life  again. — f.  lewis. 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  ob- 
jects adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  fre- 
quently are  we  in  want  of  present  pleasure  or 
employment,  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse 
every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supple- 
mental satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacuities  of 
our  bein^,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  search- 
ing on  every  side  for  matter  on  wliich  the  atten- 
tion may  be  employed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
superior  and  celestial  nature  of  the  soul  of  man. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  creatures 
have  higher  faculties,  or  more  extensive  capaci- 
ties, than  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or  their 
species  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully 
employed,  or  to  be  completely  at  case  without 
employment,  to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  under- 
standing to  lay  out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but 
to  have  their  minds  exactly  adapted  to  tlieir  bo- 
dies, with  few  other  ideas  uan  such  as  corporeal 
pain  or  pleasure  impress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
excellence  of  the  human  soul,  ana  which  has  so 
much  influence  upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  animal 
world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with  which  the 
dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  ^oung,  proportion- 
ate to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  caress,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence 
witli  wliich  they  defend  tliem.  Their  regard  for 
their  oflspriiig,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance,  less  than  that  of  a  human  parent; 
but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  soon  for- 
gotten, and,  aftei  a  short  absence,  if  brought 
again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  tliey  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any 
thinff  oiicc  out  of  tlie  reach  of  their  senses,  and 
ctcarcc  any  power  of  coiii|»arini»  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  rejjulatin;;  lluir  coiieliijsioHs  from 
experience,  may  he  ^atliered  from  this,  tliat  their 
intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfection. 
The  sparrow  tnat  was  hatched  last  spnng  makes 


her  first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  same 
materials,  and  with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  fol- 
lowing year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  shelters 
her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all  the  phidenoe 
that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
any  thing  that  is  nlain  to  common  understand- 
ings, how  reason  oifiers  from  instinct:  and  Prior 
has  with  no  great  propriety  made  Solomon  him- 
self declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  the  /ooTt 
igtwranetj  and  the  pedanVs  pride.  To  give  an  ac- 
curate answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  tenna 
are  not  completely  understood,  is  impossible ;  we 
do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct 
consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
how  they  difier;  but  surely  he  that  contemplates 
a  ship  and  a  bini's  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impress- 
ed at  once,  and  continued  through  all  the  pro- 
gressive descents  of  the  species,  without  varia- 
tion or  improvement ;  ana  that  tlie  other  is  the 
result  of  experiments  compared  with  experi- 
ments ;  has  grown,  by  accumulated  observation, 
from  less  to  greater  excellence ;  and  exhibits  the 
collective  knowledge  of  dififerent  ages  and  vari- 
ous professions. 

Alemor>'  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power 
which  places  those  images  before  the  mind  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  and  which 
treasures  up  the  determinations  that  are  once 
passed,  as  tne  rules  of  future  action,  or  grounds 
of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance^  which 
may  be  said  to  place  us  in  tlie  class  of  moral 
agents.  If  we  were  to  act  only  in  consequence 
of  some  immediate  impulse,  and  receive  no  di- 
rection from  internal  motives  of  choice,  we  should 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality,  with- 
out power  or  reason  for  the  mosi  part  to  prefer 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  could  maike  no 
comparison  but  of  objects  which  might  both  hap 
pen  to  be  present 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  rational  m. 

?[uiries,  but  many  other  intellectual  pleasures^ 
ndeed,  almost  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be 
present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and 
IS  only  known  to  have  existed  by  the  eflects  which 
it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of  our  ideas 
arises,  therefore,  from  tlie  view  before  or  behind 
us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  according  as 
we  are  affected  by  the  survey  of  our  life,  or  our 
prospect  of  future  existence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  us  that  we  cannot  take  the 
whole  concatenation  into  our  view,  we  have  ge- 
nerally power  enough  over  our  imagination  to 
turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  promise 
ourselves,  riches,  honours,  and  delights  without 
intermingling  those  vexations  and  anxieties  with 
which  all  human  enjoyments  arc  (M:>lluted.  If  fear 
breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms  us  witli  dan- 
gers and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on 
the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  escapes, 
and  victories;  so  Uiat  wo  arc  seldom  ^nUiout 
means  of  palliatintr  remote  evils,  and  can  gene- 
rally aoolhc  oui-selves  to  tranquillity,  whenever 
any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack  us. 
it  is  tliercfore,  I  behove,  much  more  common 
for  the  BoUtary  and  thoughtful,  to  amuse  thoDi- 
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selves  with  echemes  of  the  future,  than  reviews 
of  tke  past  For  the  future  is  pliant  and  ductile, 
and  will  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong  fancy 
into  any  form:  but  the  images  which  memory 
presents  arc  of  a  stubborn  and  untractable  na- 
ture, the  objects  of  remembrance  have  already 
existed,  ancf  left  their  signature  behind  them  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
of  razure  or  of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  from 
memory  are  less  arbitrar^^  they  are  more  solid, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  only  joys  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  Whatever  we  have  once  reposited,  as 
i>ryden  expresses  it,  in  the  sacred  treasure  qf  tke 
past,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence, 
nor  can  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,, or 
another's  malice: 

Nou  tawun  irritum 

Q^mdeunqiu  retro  e*t  efieiett  nepu 
DUbiget^  ij^eclMm^ue  reddet^ 
ki^4  fftguf—  atmel  kora  vixiL 

Be  Aor  or  foal,  or  rain  or  thine, 

Th«  joys  I  have  po«en'd,  m  spite  of  fitfe  ere  mine. . 

Not  HeeTen  itwif  upon  iha  past  has  power, 

Bat  what  kas  been,  nas  been,  and  1  have  had  vaj  hoar. 

DKYDEN. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  able  to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  aiui 
virtuously  employed,  to  trace  our  own  progress 
in  existence,  by  sudi  tokens  as  excite  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow..  Life,  in  which  nothing  has 
been  done  or  suflfered,  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  another,  is  to  him  that  has  passed  it  as  if 
it  had  never  been,  except  that  he  is  conscious 
ho  will  he  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his 
Creator.  Life,  made  memorable  by  crimes,  and 
diversified  through  its  several  periods  by  wicked- 
ness, is  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
only  with  horror  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence us  in  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to 
arise  from  the  effect,  which,  as  well  or  ill  applied, 
it  must  have  upon  the  time  to  come :  for  though 
its  actual  existence,  be  inconceivably  short,  yet 
its  effects  are  unlimited;  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  con-- 
sequences,  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage, 
through  all  eternity,  and  give  us  reason  to  re- 
member it  for  ever,  with  anguish  or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memory  seems  par- 
ticularly to  claim  jpredominanee  over  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind,  is  our  declining  age.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  former  writers,  that  old 
men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into 
recitals  of  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  known  to  them  in  their  youth.  ^  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  tlie  grave  it  is  more 
eminently  true : 


nta% 


s  hrtvii  apem  mm  retat  inekoare  Umga 


Ufa's  span  fkiritids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years. 

CRBECH. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vi- 
oissitudes  in  our  favour:  the  changes  which  are 
to  happen  in  the  world  will  come  too  late  for  our 
accommodation ;  and  those  who  have  no  hope 
before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  state  is 
painful  and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn 
UkW  thoughts  back  to.tiy  wlmt  retrospect  will 


afford.  It  ouffht,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  6f  pleasing  ideas, 
as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  tliat  time,  which 
is  to  depend  wholly  upon  tlie  fund  already  ac- 
quired. 

Petite  hincjuvenet^  geneefue, 

Finem  eMimo  eertnm,  mueriMque  viatica  cauit. 

8cek  here,  yo  young,  the  anchor  of  your  mind; 
Here,  suffering  age,  a  bless'd  provision  find 

ELPHIMSTON. 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  how- 
ever vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with  in- 
tentions of  repentance ;  but  the  time  comes  at 
last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  trom  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  wHl  be  all  that  we  can  recol 
lect  with  pleasure. 


No.  42.]     Saturday,  August  11, 175a 
MiJu  tarda  paau  iagraiaque  Umpora» 


How  heavily  my  time  revolves  along  1 


ELPHXN9T0N 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Mr.  Rambler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings,  and 
therefore  very  frequently  lay  your  papers  aside 
before  I  have  read  them  througn ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
confess  that,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my 
opinion  of  your  understanding;  and  that,  though 
I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those 
whom  I  sometimes  make  happy  with  opportuni<> 
ties  to  fill  my  tea-pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  1  shall 
therefore  choose  you  for  tlie  confidant  of  ray  dis- 
tresses, and  ask  your  counsel  wtth  regard  to  the 
means  of  conauering  or  escaping  tlicm,  though 
I  never  expect  irom  you  any  of  that  softness  and 
pliancy,  which  constitutes  tlie  perfection  of  a 
companion  for  the  ladies:  as,  in  the  place  whero 
I  now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for  pro- 
tection, though  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  a  lap-dog. 

My  mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  more 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her 
house  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quar^ 
ter  of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from  my  earliest 
infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  have  heard  of  little  else  than  mes- 
sages, visits,  play-houses,  and  balls;  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of 
another;  the  charming  convenience  of  some 
rising  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  plaving  a  new 
game,  the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the 
dresses  of  a  court-night  I  knew  before  I  was 
ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving 
visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my. 
acquaintance  was  entitled;  and  was  able  to  re-, 
turn,  with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vi- 
vacity, the  Slated  and  established  answer  to  every 
compliment;  so  that  I  was  very  soon  celebrated 
as  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  had  lieard  before  I  wa% 
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thirteen  ail  that  is  ever  said  to  a  young  lady.  My 
mother  was  generous  to  bo  uncommon  a  degree 
as  to  be  pleased  with  my  advances  into  life,  and 
allowed  me  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  witli  herself;  though  most  wo- 
men about  her  own  age  were  very  angry  to  sec 
young  girls  so  forward,  and  many  fine  gentlemen 
told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
upon  mankind,  and  to  tyiinnizc  over  them  at  the 
same  time  with  her  own  cluurms  and  those  of  her 
daughter. 

1  Tiave  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
have  passed  of  each  year  nine  months  in  town, 
and  tnree  at  Richmond;  so  that  my  time  has 
been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  company,  and 
the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has  in- 
troduced new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  gay  world  have  afibided  new  successions  of 
wits  and  beaus.  However,  my  mother  is  so 
good  an  economist  of  pleasure,  that  I  have  no 
spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every  morning 
brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every  night 
is  hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our 
appearance  at  different  places,  and  of  being  with 
one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the 
card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  scheme 
of  felicity  for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that 
1  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote 
county.  As  you  know  the  chief  conversation  of 
all  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be 
passed  till  winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  bar- 
renness of  our  topics,  to  relate  the  pleasures  that 
were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe  my  uncle's  seat, 
with  the  park  and  gardens,  the  charming  walks 
and  beautiful  waterfalls;  and  every  one  told 
me  how  much  she  envied  me,  and  what  satis- 
fection  she  had  once  enjoyed  ia  a  situation  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  we  were  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour, 
and  willing  to  imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in 
any  thing  which  we  have  not  experienced,,!  will 
confess  to  you  without  restraint,  that  I  had  suf-. 
fiered  my  head  to  be  filled  with  expectations  of 
some  nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that 
I  hoped  for  the  happy  hour  that  should  set  me 
free  from  noise,  and  flutter,  and  ceremony,  dis- 
miss me  to  the  peaceful  shade,  and  lull  me  in 
content  and  tranquillity.  To  solace  myself  under 
the  misery  of  delay,  I  sometimes  heard  a  studi- 
ous lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  pastorals  ;  I 
was  delighted  with  scarce  any  talk  but  of  I'eav- 
iug  the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows,  and  frisking 
iambs. 

At  length  I  had  alt  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and 
saw  the  coach  at  the  door ;  I  sprung  in  with  cc- 
stacy,  quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  too  long 
in  taking  leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  rejoiced 
as  the  ground  grew  less,  which  lay  between  me 
and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few  days 
brought  me  to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from 
the  front  on  a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
newed all  my  expectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
me  some  regret  for  having  lived  so  long  without 
the  enjoyment  which  these  delightful  scenes  were 
now  to  aflbrd  tne.  My  aunt  came  out  to  receive 
me,  but  in  a  dress  so  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent fashion,  that  I  could  scarcely  look  upon  her 
without  laughter,  which  would  have  been  no 


kind  requital  for  the  trouble  whfch  she  had  taken 
to  make  herself  fine  against  my  arrival.  The 
night  and  the  next  morning  were  driven  aloii^ 
witl)  inquiries  about  our  family ;  my  aunt  tlien 
explained  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  stories  of 
my  great  grandfather's  bravery  in  the  civil  wars; 
nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myself. 

At  last  economy  prevailed ;  she  went  in  the 
usual  manner  about  her  own  af!airs,  and  1  wa<;  at 
liberty  to  range  in  tlie  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the 
cascade.  The  novelty  of  the  objects  about  me 
pleased  me  for  a  while,  but  afler  a  few  days  they 
were  new  no  longer,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  that 
shades,  and  flowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  had 
veiy  soon  exhausted  all  their  power  of  pleasing, 
and  that  I  had  not  in  myself  any  fund  ot  satisfac- 
tion, with  which  I  could  supply  the  loss  of  my 
customary  amusements^ 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  first  warmth 
of  our  embraces,  that  I  had  leave  to  stay  with  her 
ten  weeks.  Six  only  are  yet  gone,  and  how  shall 
I  live  through  the  remainmgfour?  I  go  out,  and 
return;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and  throw  it  away;  I 
catch  an  insect,  and  when  1  have  examined  its 
colours,  set  it  at  Uberty;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the 
water,,  and  see*  one  circle  spread  afler  another. 
When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the  great  hall, 
and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play 
with  a  litter  of  kittens,  which  the  cat  happens  it 
have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  melancholy, 
and  therefore  encourages  the  neighbouring  gen 
try  to  visit  us,  I'hey  came  at  hrst  with  great 
eagerness  to  see  the  nne  lady  from  London,  but 
when  we  met  we  had  no  common  topic  on  which 
we  could  converse,  they  had  no  curiosity  after 
plays,  operas,  or  music :  and  I  find  as  little  satis- 
faction from  the  accounts  of  the  quarrels  or  alli- 
ances of  families,  whose  names,  when  once  I  can 
escape,  I  shall  never  hear.  The  women  have 
now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is  made,  and 
are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of  me, 
and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselves  not 
at  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  day 
moves  slowly  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  with 
uneasiness,  because  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a 
great  distance.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook, 
but  find  its  murmurs  ineflbctual :  so  that  I  ara 
forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without 
visits,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  with- 
out flattery.  I  walk  because  I  am  disgusted 
with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  I  am 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  ac- 
tion, nor  any  object  of  Idve,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inclination.  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  have 
neither  rival  nor  admirer ;  I  cannot  dance  with- 
out a  partner ;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 
lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  like- 
ly to  continue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not 
yet  declared  against  existence,  nor  called  upon 
the  Destinies  to  cut  my  thread ;  but  I  have  sin- 
cerely resolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  such 
another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  my 
self  with  happiness.  Yet  I  have  heard,  Mr, 
Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought  themselves 
so  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  faulty 
that,  without  great  pain,  either  of  mind  or  bodVt 
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I  am  thus  weary  of  myself:  that  the  current  of 
youth  stagnates  and  tnat  I  am  languishing  in  a 
dead  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulse. 
I  shall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our 
sex,  ii'you  will  teach  me  the  art  of  I'tvinc  alone ; 
for  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk 
with  ecstacies  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
are  in  reality  like  me,  longing  for  the  winter, 
and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  by 
company  and  diversion. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Euphblia. 


Kg.  43.]    TuKSDAT,  August  14,  1750. 

Fhamime  perpetmo  torrena  toletaervuirtj 
ScdtmmeM  h^e  br«vi»  ai,Ula  ptramU  aquA. 

OVID. 

In  come  impetuout  toon  the  torrent  driet. 
The  breok  a  constant  peeceAi)  ■treem  tuppUee. 

r.  LEWIS. 

It  is  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  eve- 
ly  man  comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there 
is  no  temperature  so  exactly  regulated  but  that 
some  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and  tliat  we 
are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  first  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which, 
in  time,  shall  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Some  that  imagine 
themselves  to  have  looked  with  more  than  con> 
mon  penetration  into  human  nature,  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is  bom  with 
a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
and  with  desires  unalterably  determined  to  par- 
ticular objects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
be  long  diverted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the  praise  or 
blame,  the  nappiness  or  misery  of  his  future  Ufe. 
This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto 
proved  with  strong  proportionate  to  the  assur- 
ance with  which  it  has  been  advanced,  and  per- 
haps will  never  gain  much  prevalence  by  a  close 
examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputa- 
ble, there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing 
an  opinion,  which  supposes  that  even  complica- 
tions of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  birth, 
and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either 
power  or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
things  about  us,  so  as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  as- 
saults and  particular  dangers,  and  subjects  us  to 
inconveniences  from  wluch  any  other  situation 
is  exempt ;  as  a  public  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil 
closely  adherent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  escap- 
ed but  by  quitting  the  state  to  which  it  is  annex- 
ed, and  submitting  to  tlie  incumbrances  of  some 
other  condition ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  difierence  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has 
its  advantages  and  its  wants;  and  that  failures 
and  defects  being  inseparable  from  humanity, 
however  the  powers  of  understanding  be  extended 
or  contractea,  there  will  on  one  side  or  the  other 
tlways  be  an  avenue  to  error  and  miscarriage. 


There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great, 
and  others  to  little  eniploymonts :  some  fonncd 
to  soar  aloi\,  and  take  in  wide  views,  and  others 
to  grovil  on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard 
to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  tluse  the  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  usehss  by  a  daring  negli- 
gence, the  other  by  a  Kcriipulou.^  solicitude ;  the 
one  collects  many  ideas,  but  eonfuscd  and  indis- 
tinct; the  otlier  is  busied  in  minute  accuracy,  but 
without  compass  and  without  dignity. 

The  general  error  of  tJiose  wiio  possess  power- 
ful and  eluvotcd  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
schemes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  tiicin- 
sclvcs  too  hastily  with  success ;  they  feel  their 
own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the  coniplaeeney 
with  which  every  man  8ur\'eys  himself,  imagine 
it  still  greater:  they  then  fore  look  out  for  under- 
takings worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  encage  in 
them  with  vcr}'  little  precaution,  for  they  iniarruio 
that  without  premeditated  measures,  they  shall 
be  able  to  find  expedienUs  in  all  ditBcultics.  Tin  y 
are  naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  max- 
ims as  below  their  repard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  ac- 
complish tlicir  purposes  by  established  means, 
and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation,  tliua  incited  by  the  pride  of  inteU 
lectual  superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs. 
The  resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equal  to 
the  vehemence  of  tJie  charpe.  He  tliat  meets 
with  an  opposition  which  he  did  not  expect,  loses 
his  courage.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  i.«i 
succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor; miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes;  and  the  contemplation  of  an 
attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ex- 
pcctaUons  is  painful  and  vexatious ;  he  therefore 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  more  plea.<jing  ob- 
jects, and  habituates  bis  imagination  to  other  en- 
tertainments, till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  his 
first  pursuit,  and  suflois  some  other  project  to 
take  posses&ion  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  tlie 
same  ardour  of  mind  promises  him  again  certain 
success,  and  which  di.«appointinents  of  the  same 
kind  compel  him  to  abandon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the 
steadiness  and  perseverance  always  necessary 
in  the  condi!^*  of  a  complicated  scheme,  whero 
many  interests  are  to  be  connected,  many  move- 
ments to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  ( Ubrt  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  [wwers  to  be  directed  to  a 
single  point.  In  all  important  events  which  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance  has  been 
tlie  agent  rather  than  reason ;  ami  therefore,  how- 
ever those  who  seemed  to  presid(>  in  the  transac- 
tion, mav  have  been  celebrated  by  such  as  loved 
or  feared  tht  m,  succeeding  times  l;ave  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  prwlent. 
Every  design  in  which  the  connexion  is  regularly 
traced  from  the  first  motion  to  tlie  last,  must  be 
formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrep'idiiy,  and  re- 
quires not  only  courage  which  danger  cannot 
'  turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fatigues  cannot 
weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  can- 
not exhaust 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
the  resistless  torce  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  this 
that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that  dis- 
tant countries  are  united  with  canals.    If  a  man 
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was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pick-aze,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with 
the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  tlicir  disproportion ; 
yet  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  continued, 
in  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  by 
the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  aod  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spirit,  the  power  of  persist- 
ing in.  their  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  sapping 
what  they  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit  or  van- 
quishing  obstinate  resistance  by  obstinate  attacks. 

The  student  who  .would  build  his  knowledge 
on-solidfoundations,  and  proceed  by  just  degrees 
to  the  pinnacles  of  truth,  is  directea  by  the  great 
philosopher  of  France  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his 
own  existence.  In  like  manner,  whoever  would 
oomplete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise, 
should,  as  soon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  aHer 
the  first  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes 
every,  possible  embarrassment  that  may  retard  or 
defeat  him..  He  should  first  question  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove 
the  objections  that  ho  has  raised.  It  is  proper, 
saysold  Markham,*  to  exercise  your  horse  on 
the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if 
he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may 
not  be  discouraged ;  and  Horace  advises  his  po- 
etical friend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will  alwa^'s 

frive  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes, 
f  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  alffi- 
culties  than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated 
by  unexpected  facility  with  double  spirit;  and  if 
we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  justified  by  the 
consequence,  there  will  however  happen  nothing 
against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main 
scheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too 
•crupulously  balances  probabilities,  and  too  per- 
spicaciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  remain 
always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturing 
upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  perhaps  spend 
his  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this 
essay  is  designed ;  they  who  require  to  be  warn- 
ed against  precipitation,  will  not  suffer  more  fear 
to  intrude  into  their  contemplation»than  is  ne- 
cessary to  allay  the  efiervescence  of  an  agitated 
fancy.  As  Dcs  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how  a 
man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if 
once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  question  it,  so 
the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out findmg  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  afHiirs,  that  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages. 
The  numbers  that  have  been  stopped  in  their  ca- 
reer of  happiness  are  sufficient  to  snow  the  uncer- 


*  Gervaso  Markham,  in  his  book  rntitlod  "Perfrct 
Hormmanflhip/'  12mo.  1 6TI .  He  wna  a  dramatic  poet,  aiid 
HfolumuiouB  writer,  on  varioiutubjecU. 


tainty  of  human- foresight;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  contrary  instances  of  such  success  ob- 
tained against  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant 
the  boldest  flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  supported 
by  unshaken  perseverance. 


No.  44.]    Saturday,  August  18, 1750. 

PicaiM  deacaad  flrom  Jttne.  popb. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  HA  D  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remembo- 
it  every  word^  and  if  you  are  not  better  employ- 
ed, you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as  follows: 

Methougnt  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  enter- 
taining set  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  lively  conversation,  when  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  shocking 
figures  imagination  can  frame  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  dressed  in  black;  her  skin  was  con- 
tracted into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  severity, 
and  her  hands  armed  with  wliips  and  scorpions. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  witn  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid 
me  follow  her.  I  obejred,  and  she  led  me  through 
rugged  paths,  beset  with  briars  and  thorns,  into 
a  deep  solitary  vallejr.  Wherever  she  passed, 
the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps ; 
her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  ma- 
lignant vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun, 
and  involved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  universal 
gloom.  Dismal  bowlings  resounded  through  the 
forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  ut- 
tered his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fill- 
ed with  desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  scene  my  execrable  guide  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  manner : 

"'  Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinking  mortal, 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceiti^  world, 
and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed  the  por^  I 
tion  of  human  life.  Man  was  bom  to  monm  and  I 
to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  stars,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppose  it, 
acts  in  contradiction  to  thewill  of  Heaven.  Fly 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  an^ 
social  delight,  and  here  consecrate  the  solitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  do^' 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of  plea- 
sure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and 
tears.'* 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sank  my 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blast- 
ed yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismal 
round  my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chill* 
ed  my  heart.  Here  I  resolvea  to  lie  till  the  hand 
of  death,  which  J  impatiently  invoked,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably 
wretched.  In  this  sad  situation  I  espiea  on  one 
hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  wnose  h^vy 
waves  rolled  on  in -slow  sullen  .mannaci».   Hen 
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I  detennined  to  phmge,  and  "was  just  npon  the 
brink,  when  I  found  myself  suddenly  drawn  back. 
I  turned  about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
the  loveliest  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared 
in  all  her  form :  effulgent  glories  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  splendours  were  8oi\ened 
by  tiie  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace. 
At  her  approach  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had 
before  tormented  m^  vanished  away,  and  with 
her  all  tlie  horrors  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy 
clouds  brightened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the 
groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  re- 
ifioD  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
Eden.  I  was  ouite  transported  at  this  unezpect^ 
cd  change,  ana  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad 
my  thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sweetness,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered 
her  divine  instructions : 

"  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  of&pring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monster  from  whose 
power  I  have  freed  you  is'callcd  Superstition,  she 
li  the  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  she 
has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and 
character,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
us  the  same,  till  she  at  lengtn  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  that  dreadful  abyss  into  which 
you  were  just  going  to  sink. 

"  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
of  the  £^iobe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  the 
seat  of  the  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a 
world  tlius  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavish  hand  of  Providence  diffused  such  innu- 
merable objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
joice in  the  privilege  ol  existence,  and  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it? 


gled  felicity  for«Ter  blooms,  joy  flows  there  with 
a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs 
there  any  mound  td  check  its  course.  Beings 
conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseas^, 
as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be,  must  use 
the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government  Who- 
ever has  been  guilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  submit  both  to  the  painful  workings  ot 
nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medicine,  in  or 
der  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate 
share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations 
this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  Parent  afibrds, 
consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion 
as  this  recovery  advances,  the  liveliest  ray  will 
spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and 
improving  heart.  So  far  from  the  horrors  of  d^ 
spair  is  the  condition  even  of  the  guilty^  Shud- 
der^ poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into 
which  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  most  fiiulty  have  ever  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be 
supported  with  still  sweeter  consolations  under 
all  Its  experience  of  human  infirmities ;  support- 
ed by  the  gladdening  assurances  that  every  sin- 
cere endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewai^ed.  To  such  a  one  the 
lowhest  self-abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  found* 
ation  for  the  most  elevated  hopes ;  since  they 
who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  wh^ 
they  are,  shall  be  enabled  under  my  conduct  to 
become  what  they  desire.  The  Christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparable :  and  to  aspirings  of  un- 
assuming trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  approbation  from  the  Sovereign  ol 
the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  S^ 
cure  in  tliis  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con- 
flict with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little 
more  than  tlie  vigorous  exercise  of  a  mind  in 


Thus  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue  ( health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  Provi- 
and  obedience ;  and  to  reject  them,  merely  as  |  dence  which  looks  dirough  all  eternity,  his  silent 
meansofpleasurc,  is  pitiable  ignorance  or  absurd  resignation,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his 
pervcrsencss.  Infinite  goodness  is  tlie  source  of  ,  thoughts  -and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  wa^s, 
created  existence ;  tlie  proper  tendency  of  every  i  is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial^ 


rational  being,  from  tlie  highest  order  of  rap- 
tured Bcraphn,  to  tlie  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to 
rise  incessantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happiness 
to  higher.  They  have  each  faculties  assigned 
tiivm  for  various  orders  of  delights." 

"  What,"  cried  1,  "  is  this  tlie  language  of  Re- 
ligion ?  Docs  she  lead  her  votaries  tlirotqi^h  flow- 
<Ty  paths,  and  bid  th(;ni  pass  an  unlaboriouS  Ufe? 
Where  are  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  tlie  morti- 
fications of  penitence,  the  self-denying  exercises 
of  saints  and  heroes/" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being," 
an.swen;d  she  railcUy,  "do  not  consist  in  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  or  luxurious  ease,  in  the  tumult 
of  passions,  the  languor  of  indol'jnce,  or  the  flut- 
I  r  of  light  ainiisciucniS.  Yielding  to  immoral 
plrusurc  corrupts  the  mind,  living  to  aninud  and 
ti-i!lin;r  ones  debases  it:  both  in  their  degree  dis- 
qualify il  for  it»  genuine  good,  and  consign  it 
<n(  r  to  wretehediie.^H,  \Vlio<'ver  would  be  real- 
ly happy,  must  iiiaU<'  the  diligent  and  regular 
•  ■x<'rci8»c  of  his  supeiior  po»vers  his  chief  atten- 
liori,  adoiinji  the  perfections  of  his  Alakcr,  ex- 
[•rr^Miirr  fjotHl  Will  lo  lus  fi'llow  cnalurert,  ciiUi- 
vaiiiiji  iiuvard  rrcliSude.  T«*  his  lov.  it  rarultie.s 
li'jinisl  allow  sueli  ,vrai.il:»  almiis  im  will,  iiy  le- 
l'«  i.i:  i;hi:ii,  iii%'i;n»r;iU'  Win  iim!)!-  r  juirsuits.  In 
ihe  ro;.ii:as  ijihahitud  by  aiiyclic  natures,  unuiiu- 


and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  transports.    So 
ciety  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.    In  so 
cial,  active  life,  difticulties  will  per|)etually  be 
met  with  ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne 
cessary ;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in  res 
pect  of  these  is  a  discipline  of  the  human  heart, 
useful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itselfl    Sul 
fering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crune, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  in 
ciinations,  or  lessens  the  generous  activity  of 
virtue.     The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his 
present  state,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,'  compared 
with  his  immortal  prospects  and  noble  capaci- 
ties :  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  itthe  dbtnbut- 
ing  hand  of  Heaven  ofTers  to  each  individual,  is 
a  needful  support  and  refrcHhinent  for  the  present 
moment,  so  tar  as  it  may  not  hinder  tlie  attaining 
of  his  final  destination. 

**  Return  tluMi  with  me  from  continual  misery 
to  niwlerate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Re- 
turn from  the  contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  rt  lative  and  dependent  being.. 
Rcbgiun  is  not  eon  fined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor 
nsslraiiH'd  to  tiiillen  retirenK-nt.  Those  are  the 
clfxiiiiy  doelriiK  8  of  Superstition,  by  which  she- 
eiub  ttvours  to  break  Uiose  chains  of  benevolence 
and  social  afllclion,  tliat  Unk  the  welfare  of  every 
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particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember 
that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  to  the  Au- 
thor of  your  bein^is  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour, 
as  discovers  a  mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions." 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a  new  rising  sun  darting  his  beams 
through  my  windows,  awaked  me.* 

I  am  yours,  iic 


No.  45.]    Tuesday,  August  21,  1750. 

"Hircp  iitytcmj  ylvytrai  owrtpta^ 
•Orav  yiivri  iri^s  fiv^po  /i^  iijfovTar^^ 
N»v  6'  1x^9^  trdvro. 1 

This  U  the  chkf  feUcity  of  life, 

That  concord  ^milet  on  the  ccjinubiel  bed  { 

But  now  'tia  hatred  all. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sib, 


^ 


Trough,  in  the  dissertations  which  you  have 
siven  us  oajnarna^e,  very  just  cautions  are  laid 
down  against  the  common  cauaegof  infelToly  and 
the  necessity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice, 
the  first  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated  ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted, 
but  that  a  httle  reflection  would  present  to  the 
mind  many  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts 
which  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  and  forci- 
bly impressed. 

Yon  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  tliat  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  UDPon- 
y  tested  principle,  that  marriage  Ugtnerailv  unhajp- 
vy^ :  but  I  know  not  whetlier  a  jnan,  who  pro- 
TesscfS  to  think  for  himself^  and  concludes  from 
his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  his 
character  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  impli- 
citly, and  receives  maxims  without  recalhng 
them  to  a  new  examination,  especially  when 
they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include 
sucn  variety  of  circumstances.  As  I  have  an 
equal  right  vrith  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  mc,  and  a  better  title  to  determine 
concerning  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than 
many  who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  mere  authority  from 
advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  world  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  com- 
monly unhappy,  otherwise  than  a&  life  is  unhap- 
py ;  and  that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  con- 
nubial miseries,  have  as  much  satisfaction  as  their 
nature  would  have  admitted,  or  their  conduct 
procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  ana  rashness  of 
their  own  choice,  and  warn  those  whom  they  see 
coming  into  the  world  against  the  same  precipi- 
tance and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  remcm- 
ber»»d,  that  the  days  which  thcv  so  much  wish  to 
call  back,  are  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but 


'  This  paper,  and  No.  100,  wore  writirn  by  the  lato  Mro. 
EliKnbPth  Carter,  of  Deal  in  Kent,  who  disd  February  19, 
180&— C. 


of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and  improvement, 

of  ajrdour  and  ot  hqp&  of  health  and  vigour  oT 
body,  of  gayely  and  lightness^  of  Jisait.  It  b 
not  easy  to  surround  life  with  any  circumstanctt 
^9  which  youth  will  not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmanied,  we 
shall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  mors 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  lonser  it  is  worn. 

That  they  censure  themselves  for  the  indiacre 
tion  of  their  choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we  see  the  same  dis- 
content at  evenr  other  part  of  life  which  we  can- ' 
not  change.  Converse  with  almost  any  man, 
grown  old  in  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  him 
regretting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  dififerent 
■course,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  senius  bet- 
ter adapted,  or  in  which  he  discovers  that  wealth 
and  honour  are  more  easily  attained.  ''The 
merchant,"  says  Horace,  "  envies  the  soldier, 
and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mei^ 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harass  him, 
calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  countryman ;  and 
the  countryman,  when  business  calls  him  to 
town,  proclaims  that  there  is  no  happiness  but 
amidst  opulence,  and  crowds."  £very  man  re- 
counts the  inconveniences  of  his  own  station,  and  ^ 
thinks  those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  has  ' 
not  felt  thenk  Thus  the  married  praise  the  ease , 
and  freedom  of  a  single  state,  and  the  single  fly ' 
to  marriage  from  the  weariness  of  soUtude.  From 
all  our  observations  we  may  collect  with  ^ert^ 
jty,  that  ijysery  is  the  lot  of  m.an,>ut  cannot  dis- 
oover  in  what  paxticuLox  r>r>mlitm^  |f_ii.Mh  fin/1 
most  alleviations ;  or  whether  all  external  ap- 
pendages are  not^  as  we  use  them,  the  causes 
either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  paii>,  naturally  hopes  for 
ease  from  change  of  posture ;  he  chants  it.  and 
finds  himself  equally  tormented :  and  of  the 
same  kind  are  the  expedients  By  which  we  en- 
deavour to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneasinesses, 
to  which  mortality  will  always  be  subject  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently 
miserable,  since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  the 
death  of  their  partners  has  set  free  from  it,  enter- 
ing it  again. 

Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  iiicfiassntly 
complaining. of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reason  for  imagining  that  almost  every  house  was 
infested  with  perverseness  or  oppression  beyond 
human  sufferance,  did  we  not  Know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  hownaturally 
every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon^os^ jtho 
h(^>pen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy 
ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  when, 
with  repeated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ili- 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  nnd  any  other  - 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was 
not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  oflen  remarked  that  thougii  "' 
our  diseases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  se- 
vere, yet  when  w^  inquire  into  tlic  structure  ot 
the  body,  the  tenderness  of  some  parts,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  others,  and  the  immense  multiplicity 
of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the  health- 
ful and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  tliere 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather that.svcjLre  pre- 
served so  lone,  than  tliat  we  perish  so  soon,  and 
that  our  frame  subsists  for  a  smgle  day,  or  hour, 
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widMOt  dbonler,  mUmr  thtn  tet  it  thonld  be 
broken  or  t>b«tnicted  by  nolence  of  accidents  or 
leurth  of  time. 

The  same  reflectioii  arises  in  my  mind,  upon 
obaeiTation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
freqaently  contracted.  When  I  see  the  avuri- 
tiioua  and  crafty  taking  companions  to  their  ta- 
bt^  ahdthfiiroeda  wuhout  any  inquiry,  but  af- 
ter farms^and  moneys  or  (he  ^ddy  and  thought- 
less uhitTng  themselves  ibr  hfe  to  those  whom 
they  have  only  seen  by  the  lijght  of  tapers  at  a 
bail  ;_jirhen  parents  make  articIeS^r  uieir "chil- 
dren, without  inqofrihg  after  dieu*  consent ;  when 
somfi  mury  Ibr  Mrs  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
and  others  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
those  whom  thoy  do  not  love,  because  they  have 
found  themselves  v^e^ed  where  they  were  more 
solicitous  to  please ;  when  some  marry  because 
their  servants  cheat  them,  some  because  the^ 
squander  their  own  money,  some  bccunse  their 
houses  are  pestered  with  company,  some  because 
they  will  hve  like  other  people,  and  some  only 
becanae  they  are  sick  of  tneraselvos;  I  am  not  "so 
;  much  inclined  to  ffOffder  (hat  marria^  is  some- 
'  times  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so  little  loaded 
with  cmkmi^ ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  so- 
ciety has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
hardly  overbalance  tficifi";  "*  \  " 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the 
men  and  women  never  saw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
Ee  suspected  that  by  this  method  many  unsuita- 
ble matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
associa;ted  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  other.  Yet  perhaps,  among  a  people  so 
little  delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications, 
.  and  the  uniformitjr  of  life,  gave  no  opportimity 
for  imiiginatk>n  to  interpose  its  objections,  there 
,  was  not  much  danger  of  capricious  dislike ;  and 
while  diey  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they 
might  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thought 
of  the  defects  of  one  another. 

Amongst  us  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice, 
and  affluence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more 
cauTiohVrequlSiie  lu  sucure  tranouiUity ;  and  yet 
if  we  observe  the  manner  in  wnich  those  con- 
verse, who  have  singled  out  each  other  for  mai^ 
riage,  we  shall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians lost  much  by  their  restraint  For  the  whole 
endcaVPUr  of  both  jutmia^  Aunng^}}P,  HiTiPg  of 

CQurtship^  ia,  tft  hindrr  thpmnflvp^  ittun.±fiing 
known,  and  to  ^iflpiigft  thff^r  "a«"rpl  tptr^p«»T,  w" 
reaT~d^res,  inhypnrritiral  imitntinnt  nfndifid 
compliance,  and  continual  afiectatioa.  From  the 
time  Ihaf  tneir  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the 
otherbutin  amask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
ten on  both  sides  with  so  mucl^^rt,  and  discovered 
afterward  with  so  much  abniptness,  that  each 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transformation 
has  happened  on  Uie  wedding  night,  and  that,  by 
a  strange  imposture,  one  has  been  courted,  and 
another  married. 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  ques- 
tion  all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  ma- 
trimonial complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour 
in  the  time  of  courtship,  and  inform  them  that 
they  are  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine^  when  a 
contract  begun  with  fhiiid  hod  ended  in  ilisap- 
pointmcnt  — — 
'  ■               I  am,  Ac 


No.  46.]     Satvrdat,  Jithe  25, 1750. 


■— -  Oemu^  etproavot,  et  qna  non  feekmu  ipfi, 
Fix  ea  nottra  voco  orxn 

Nought  from  mj  bitth  or  aacentora  I  ckdm ; 
AU  if  my  «ini,  my  honour  and  my  aliuw. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  regam 
to  my  complaints  as  to  publish  them,  I  am  in- 
clined by  vanity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  cor 
respondence  j  and,  indeed,  without  either  of  these 
motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
swells  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom 
I  can  freely  converse.  While  1  am  thus  em- 
ployed, some  tedious  hours  will  slip  away,  and 
when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I  shall  find 
that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  th«l 
day. 

Vou  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write 
with  much  consideration  of  any  thing  but  my  own 
convenience ;  and,  not  to  conceal  from  you  my 
real  sentiments,  the  little  time  which  1  have 
spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  meditation, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors,  I  have  now  sufficient  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  with  ail  your  splendid  professions  of  wis- 
doniy  and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  have 
very  little  sincerity ;  tlwt  you  either  write  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon 
mankind,  or  that  you  take  no  care  to  mink  right, 
but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  as  guides,  mis- 
lead your  followers  by  credulity  or  negligence; 
that  you  produce  to  the  public  whatever  notions 
you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  ex- 
press, without  inquiring  whether  they  are  just, 
and  transcribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  ola 
authors  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careless  a* 
yourselves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  exprass  my- 
self with  so  much  acrimony  on  a  question  m 
whwh  women  are  supposed  to  have  very  litde 
interest ;  and  yon  are  hkely  enough,  for  I  have 
seen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  properly  employed  in 
playing  with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myself 
airs  of  criticism,  and  censuring  the  learned.  But 
^ou  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be 
intimidated  by  your  contempt,  or  silenced  by 
your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  riji^t  to  judge: 
as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain;  and 
these  privileges,  which  I  have  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  persoaded  to 
resign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business, 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisura  in  the  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  have  passed  the  superfluities  of  time,  * 
wluch  the  diversions  of  the  town  left  upon  my 
hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sen- 
timents, common  to  all  authors  of  this  class,  I 
have  found  almost  every  page  filled  with  the 
charms  and  happiness  of  a  country  life :  that 
life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  hi^est  ele- 
vation of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some 
scene  or  other  wishes  to  have  been  bom,  and 
which  is  represented  as  a  certam  lafoga  firaai 
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foUy,  firom  Miziety,  from  passion,  and  from 
gout 

It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate 
exclamations,  and  soothing  descriptions,  wiUi- 
oat  feding  some  desire  to  enjoy  the  state  in  which 
all  this  Mcity  was  to  be  enioyed ;  and  therefore 
I  received  with  raptures  the  invitation  of  my 
^ood  aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  unknown 
m6uence  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears, 
jealousies  and  competitions,  vanish  from  my 
liaart  upon  my  first  arrival  at  the  seats  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity;  that  I  should  sleep  in 
halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens, 
where  I  should  meet  with  nothing  but  softness 
of  benevolence,  the  candour  of  sunplicity,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  content ;  where  I  should  see 
reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  with- 
out any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, and  every  day  passing  m  such  a  manner 
as  the  severest  wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  i  expected,  and 
this  I  had  by  a  hundred  authors  been  taught  to 
expect.  By  this  expectation  I  was  led  hither, 
aad  here  I  live  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  without 
any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoping  to  return 
to  London. 

Having^  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been 
driven,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from 
absolute  inactivity,  to  make  myself  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  a&irs  and  inhabitanti  of , this 
place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am 
fiur  from  discovering  in  them  more  innocence  or 
wisdom,  than  in  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more  cheerful 
and  more  fashionable  honrs. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the 
park,  with  giving  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ment to  scandu.  1  cannot  wholly  dear  them 
from  the  charge ;  but  must,  however,  ob'serve, 
in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlers,  that,  if  not  by 
prindple,  we  are  at  least  by  accident  less  guilty 
of  deumation  than  the  country  ladies.  For  hav- 
ing greater  numbers  to  observe  and  censure,  we 
are  commonly  content  to  charge  them  only  with 
tiieir  own  fauitB  or  follies,  and  seldom  give  way 
to  malevolence,  but  such  as  arises  from  some  in- 
jury er  affient,  real  or  imaginary,  ofiered  to  outw 
•elves.  But  in  these  distant  provinces,  where 
fhe  same  &inilies  inhabit  the  same  houses  from 
ace  to  age,  they  transmit  and  recount  the  faults 
of  a  whole  succession.  I  have  been  informed 
how  every  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
originally  got,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  the  ac- 
counts given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre 
ia  the  hands  of  the  right  owner.  I  have  been 
told  of  intrigues  between  beaux,  and  toasts  that 
have  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  (]uiet 
graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with  traditional 
scandal  on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would 
nave  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  com- 
mitted somewhat  that  might  disgrace  their  de- 
scendantB. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend 
the  air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just 
left  the  company ;  upon  which  two  grave  matrons 
looked  with  great  slyness  at  each  other,  and  the 
c4der  asked  me  whe&ior  I  had  over  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that 
I  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of 
the  question:  but  after  naving  waitea  a  while  for 
iaformationj  I  was  told  that  the  lady's  grandmo* 


ther  had  a  great-great-gnndmotlwr  that  was  an 
attendant  on  Anna  BuUen,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  too  much  a  favourite  of  the  kmg. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quairel  between  the 
principal  persons  of  two  families,  the  malignity 
IS  continued  without  end,  and  it  is  ooromon  for 
old  maids  to  fail  out  about  some  election,  in 
which  their  grandfiUhen  were  competiton;  the 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  y^et  extin- 
guished ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbour 
hood  who  have  destroyed  each  other*s  game  from 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  when  an  w> 
count  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injured 
the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of 
the  hearera  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  he 
might  now  have  some  notion,  of  the  ravages  oom- 
mitted  by  his  anceston  in  their  retreat  from  Bos- 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an 
inheritance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  vened 
in  history,  that  the  various  factions  of  this  country 
may  be  understood.  You  cannot  expect  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  families  who  are  resolved  to 
love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  yom 
intimates,  you  are  perhaps  to  consider  which 
party  you  most  favour  in  the  barons'  wars.  I 
nave  often  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  aunt's  vi- 
sitants by  confounding  the  interests  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for  aitting  si- 
lent when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant 
I  have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pretences 
to  cireumspection,  for  I  find  it  impossible  in  less 
than  seven  yean  to  learn  all  the  reqoiaite  cau- 
tions. At  Liondon,  if  you  know  your  company, 
and  their  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  are  here 
suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-grand- 
mothera,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  were  de- 
cided in  armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  an- 
cient times.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  not 
condemn  my  impatience,  if  I  am  weary  of  attend- 
ing where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  of  quar- 
relling where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  and  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  here 
by  some  facetious  performance, 
lam,  Sir, 

EurHBua. 


No.  47.]    TuKsoAT,  August  S8,  1750. 

Qwawyt— I  Ms  totrntiig  oeqmUtemm^  dtbUii^r  ttfrmtfrn- 
eadem  ilia  kmauimitaie  qute  me,  vt  hoc  iptum  permntte^ 
rem,  induxit.  JVow  ideo  tamtn  elim  duHorJicn :  nee  ur- 
noro  aUot  kujuamodi  tamu  tUkU  oii^Km  voemre  fvaw 
dammMm ;  eoqmt  nM  mmm  ktmmet  et  MMiitet  m. 
dsri,  ^iMma^i»apuutesqM4nmt^ne»e9o:  k0mnu» 
non  nmt.  Homtnis  e»i  enim  tiMei  dolore^  temtire:  rt- 
tUtere  tamen,  et  solatia  admtttere ;  no*  ooUOHm  mm 
Ver«.  K.IK. 

ThflM  proc«edin|n  have  afforded  mo  aome  comfort  in  nqr 
distrrss ;  notwithstandinn:  which,  I  am  still  dispirited  and 
unhinj^cd  by  the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  indnced 
me  to  frraot  aucb  indulfrences.  Howererf  I  by  no jneana 
wi^  to  become  leaa  auaceptible  of  tenderneaa.  I  know 
theae  kind  of  misfortunes  would  be  estimated  by  other 
persons  only  as  common  losses,  and  from  such  sensatioos 
they  would  conceive  themselves  great  and  wise  men.  I 
shall  not  determine  either  their  freatneaa  or  their  wia- 
dom;  but  I  am  certain  they  have  no  humanity.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  man  to  bo  affected  with  grief,  to  feel  sorrow,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  to  resist  it,«nd  to  admit  of  com 
fort. — Earl  of  Orrerf. 

Of  the  passions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
agitated^  it  may  be  observed,  that  thej  natunllT 
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I  hasten  toiMrards  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting 

I  and  quickening  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 

Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  animates 
I  our  progress ;  and  if  there  are  some  which  per- 

I  haps  may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  ^ood 

I  appropriated  to  their  satisfaction,  as  it  is  fre- 

auentiy  observed  of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet 
\&T  immediate  tendency  is  to  some  means  of 
I  happiness  I'eally  existing,  and  generally  within 

the  prospect  The  miser  always  ima^rmcs  that 
there  is  a  oertain  sum  that  wUl  fill  his  heart  to 
the  brim;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like  King 
Pyrrfaus,  has  an  acauisition  in  his  thoughts  that 
is  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  shall 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gayety,  in  re^ 
pose  or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  affection  of  the 
breast  that  can  be  excepted  from  this  general  re- 
mark, and  it  therefore  aeserves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  assumed  the  arduous 
province  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mental 
oonstitntion.  The  other  passions  are  diseases 
indeed,  but  they  necessanly  direct  U9  to  their 
proper  cure.  A  man  at  once  feels  the  ]^n  and 
knows  the  medidne,  to  which  he  is  earned  with 
greater  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more 
excruciating,  and  cures  himself  by  unerring  in- 
stinct, as  &  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related 
by  iElian  to  have  reccrarse  to  vulnerary  herbs. 
ihit  ibr  sorrow  there  is  no  ronedy  provided  by 
nature;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
parable, and  dwells  upon  objects  that  have  lost 
or  changed  their  existence ;  it  requires  what  it 
cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should 
be  repealed ;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the 
past  should  be  recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  er- 
ror which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  acti- 
vity, or  that  repentance  of  critnes  for  which,  how- 
ever irrevocable,  our  Creator  has  promised  to  ac- 
cept it  as  an  atonement;  the  nam  which  arises 
from  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effects,  and 
is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  me  reparation 
of  those  miscaniages  that  produce  it.  ^orrow 
is  properly  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our 
desires  are  fixed  upon  the  past,  without  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that 
somediing  were  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  a 
tormenting  and  harasan^  want  of  some  enjoy- 
ment or  possession  which  we  have  lost,  and 
which  no  endeavours  can  possibly  regain.  Into 
such  ancruish  manjhave  sunk  upon  some  sudden 
diminution  of  their  fbrtune,  an  unexpected  bkst 
of  their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of* children  or  of 
firiends.  They  have  suffered  all  sensibility  of 
pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow,  have 
given  up  fbr  ever  the  hopes  of  substituting  any 
other  object  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  la- 
ment, resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despond- 
ency, and  worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing 


Yet  so  much  is  this  passion  the  naturalconse- 
qvence  of  tenderness  and  endearment,  that  how- 
ever painful  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  re- 
proachful not  to  fbet  it  on  some  occasions ;  and 
so  widely  and  constantly  hasit  always  prevailed, 
that  the  laws  of  some  nattonSj  and  the  customs 
of  others^  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external 
appearances  of 'grief  caused  by  the  dissolution  of' 
cKrne  alliances,  and  the  breach  of  domestic  union. 

It  seems  determined  by  the  general  suffrage  of 
tnankiml,  that  sorrow  is  to  *  certain  point  Uudar 


ble,  as  the  offspring  of  love,  or  at  least  pardon- 
able, as  the  cflcct  of  weakness ;  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indulgence,  but 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  du 
ties,  and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at 
first  unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed, 
whether  with  or  without  our  choice ;  it  may  after- 
wards be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affectionate 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something 
will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and  something  may 
be  given  to  the  world.  But  all  be3rond  the  bursts 
of  passion,  or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  afiection,  that 
time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task  of 
our  station. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  law- 
fully entenng,  gains  such  a  firm  possession  of 
the  'mind,  that  it  is  not  afterward  to  be  ejected : 
the  mournful  ideas,,  first  violently  impressed  and 
afterwards  willingly  received,  so  much  engross 
the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  gayety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An 
habitual  sadness  seizes  ui>on  the  soul,  and  the 
faculties  are  chained  to  a  single  ol»ect,  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  but  wim  hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  .is  very  difficalt 
to  rise  to  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  and'iherefore 
many,  who  have  laid  down  rales  of  intellectual 
health,'  think  preservatives  easier  than  remedies, 
and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves  with  favour- 
ite enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  fond- 
ness, but  to  keep  our  minds  always  suspended 
in  such  indii^ence,  that  we  ntay  oiange  the  ob- 
jects about  us.  without  emotion. 

AorCxact  compliance  with  this  rule  mi^jht,  per- 
haps, contribute  to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it 
would  never  produce  happiness.  He>  that  re- 
gards none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  losingthem, 
must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures 
of  sympathy  and  confidence;  he  must  feel. no 
raelUng  fondness,  no  warmth  of  beopvolance,  nor 
any  of  those  honest  j^ys  vvhich  nature  annexes 
to  the  power  of  pleasing.  And  as  no  man  can 
justly  claim  more  tenderness  than  he  pays,  he 
must  forfeit,  his  share  in  that  ofiicious  and  watch- 
ful kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and 
those  lenient  endearments  by  which  love  only« 
can  soften  life.  He  may  jusdy  be  overiooked 
and' neglected  by  such  as  have  more  warmth  m 
their  heart ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  umlv  be  cour^ 
ed,  and  with  whatever  services  obligea,  his  prin- 
ciples will  not  suffer  to  make  equalreturns,  and« 
wno,  when  you  have  exhausted  all  the  instances 
of  good-will,'  can  only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  be 
an  enemy? 

An  attempt  to  preserve  lifb  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality and  indiflerence,,is  unreasonable  and  vain« 
If  by  exclnding  joy  we  could  shut  out  grief,  the 
scheme  would  deserve  very  serious  attention;, 
but  since,  however  we  may  dbhar  ourselves  from^ 
happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  in<« 
lets,  and  the  assaults  of  pain  wilf  force  our  re- 
^rd,  though  we  may  witKhold  it  from  the  invita- 
tions of  pleasure,  we  may  surely  endeavour  to 
raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy,  at  one. 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  belbw  it  at 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain 
happiness  for  f^ar  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  he  coas^ 
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feoaedy  thftt  in  proportion  to  the  pkasore  of  pos- 
session, will  be  for  some  time  our  soirow  for  the 
loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  moralist 
to  inquire  whether  such  pains  may  not  quickly 

give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  liavc  tlioufiht  that 
le  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its 
embarrassment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes 
of  merrimenL  Others  imagine,  tiukt  such  a  tran- 
sition is  too  violent,  and  recommend  luther  to 
soothe  it  into  tranquilUty,  by  making  it  acquaint- 
ed with  miseries  more  dreaaful  and  afflictive,  and 
diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regard 
which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our 
own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  tliose  re- 
medies will  he  sufficientlv  powerful.  The  effi- 
cacj^  of  mirth  it  is  not  always  easy  to  try^  and 
the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  be  suspected 
to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  will  destroy, 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  saf^  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
amonff  soldiers  and  seamen,  though  there  is 
much  Kindness,  there  is  little  grief;  they  see  their 
friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which 
is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care  of  them- 
selves; and  whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts 
equally  busy,  will  find  himself  equally  unaffected 
with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  eflf^ts  might  doubtless  be  accelerat- 
ed by  <^ckening  the  succession,  and  enlarging 
the  vanety  of  objects. 

Si  tempore  Umgo 
JLemiri  poterit  luetu*,  tn  tptme  wutrari, 
<2vi  tapitt  Mi  Umpus  eriL"-^  oaoTivi. 

Tis  long  are  timft  can  mitigata  your  frief ;. 
To  wudom  Oy,  the  quickly  briaga  relief. 

F.  LEWIS. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  sonl,  which  eve- 
ly  new  idea  contributes  in  it«»  passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 


No.  48.]        Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1750. 

JlSm  Mf  vi»*r0f  md  vuUrtt  «tta.  mart. 


For  Ufa  ia  nol  to  live,  but  to  ba  woU. 


ELPHiXaTON. 


Among  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentanc<;  and  remorse  for  the 
succeeding  part  of  our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any 
against  which  warnings  are  of  less  efficacy  than 
the  neglect  of  health.  When  the  springs  of  mo- 
tion are  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with 
vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  im- 
becility that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced 
with  so  much  stren^,  and  the  Hmbs  which  play 
with  so  much  activity,  will  lose  all  their  power 
under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  with  numbness,  and 
totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arffuraents  which  have  been  used 
against  complaints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the 
philosophers  have,  I  think,  forgot  to  add  the  in- 


credulity of  those  to  whom  wo  rt—imt  oar  auf 

ferijigs^  But  if  the  puipose  of  Umentation  be  to 
excite  pity,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  ai^e  and 
weakness  to  tell  their  plaintive  stories;  for  pitv 
presupposes  sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  wijl 
show  tnem,  that  those  who  do  not  feel  pain,  sel- 
dom think  that  it  is  felt;  and  a  short  recollectioa 
will  inform  almost  every  man,  that  he  is  only  re« 
paid  the  insult  which  he  has  given,  since  he  may 
rcnaember  how  often  he  has  mocked  iofinnily^ 
laughed  at  its  cautions,  and  censured  its  im« 
patience. 

The  valetudinariaji  race  have  made  the  care 
of  health  ridiculous  by  suilbring  it  to  prevail  over 
all  other  considerations,  as  the  miser  has  brought 
frugality  into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  lovo 
of  money  not  to  share,  but  to  engross,  his  mind  ^ 
tliey  both  err  alike,  by  confounding  the  means 
with  the  end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be 
well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  ridi:  and  forget 
that  every  terrestrial  advantsge  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  it  furnishes  abiUties  mr  the  exercise  of 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  sanecessary  to  all  the  duties, 
as  well  as  pleasures^  of  life,  that  the  crime  of 
squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  and  he  that 
for  a  short  gratification  brings  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion  and 
clangours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  matorer 
and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  the  cbanw 
her  and  the  couch,  ma^  be  justly  reproached^ 
not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  own  happiness^ 
but  as  a  robber  of  the  public;  as  a  wretch  that 
has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the  busU 
ness  of  his  station,  and  refused  that  part  which 
Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general  task,  of 
human  nature* 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  mor^ 
to  be  pitied  tnan  tnat  of  an  active  and  elevated 
mind,  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a  distem-. 
pered  body*  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always 
spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  of 
wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his  powers 
fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day 
of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  to-onorrow,  pleases  his  am-. 
bition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire^  or  his  be^ 
nevolence  vrith  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of 
the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impa<^ 
tience  and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer  any 
wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  mK 
sery.  It  may  be  said  that  disease  genendly  be-, 
gins  that  equality  which  death  completes;  the 
distinctions  which  set,  one  man  so  much  above' 
another  are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of 
a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from 
the  wise;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated, 
the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  and 
the  hero  subdued;  where  the  highest  and  bright- 
est of  moital  beings  finds  nothing  left  him  but  the> 
consciousness  of  innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fhigments  of  the  Ghieek 
poets  a  short  hynm  to  Etealth,  in-  which  her 
power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  height- 
ening the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  adding  enjoyment 
to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much  forco 
and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished 
under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  linger 
ing  disease,  can  read  it  without  feeling  the  ima 
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ffMdaaoi  lA  U»  hMit,  and  adfiiiflr  from  hk  oiini 
enptaeaaoB  new  vigour  to  ttie  wish,  and  from  ius 
own  imaginatioa  new  colours  to  tho  pictore^ 
The  paiticalar  oocaaion  of  tiiia  fittU  composition 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  anthor 
had  been  aick,  and  in  the  first  raptures  of  r»- 
tnming  yigoor  a^i^oljrciSBed  Health  in  thofi)Uowing 


Herd  ov9  vaiotftt 

l^iiftot,  wfi^omv  tiviwi  (i9(» 

**  y^Sf  '•*<  ♦  wAaBTTO  vd^i  9  rcxiwfs 

Obf  Kfm^iois  Af^ilrns  apKVffiv  0qpclo/icy, 
*H  d  Tts  SXKa.  OtS^ev  ivdpi&rois  ripi^tt, 

*H  rdvuy  i^rvod  irltpavrai' 
Herd  flrei  0|  fidKatoa  (Tyfeia, 
If cAfX«  vdinv^  CO?  Xif/(im  x^P^"^*^  ^^' 

'^  Health,  most  Tenerable  of  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven !  with  thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  be  passed,  nor  do  thou  refuse  to  bless  me 
with  thy  residence.  For  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  of  pleasure  in  wealth,  in  descendants, 
or  in  sovereign  command,  the  highest  summit  of 
human  enjovment,^  or  in  those  objects  of  human 
desire  'vHuch  we  endeavour  to  chase  into  the 
toils  of  love;  whatever  delist,  or  whatever  so- 
lace is  granted  by  the  celestials,  to  soften  our  fit- 
tijnies,  m  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happiness, 
au  those  toys  spread  out  and  flourish-  m  thy 
presence  moomfl- the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  witli- 
out  thee  no  man  is  happv.** 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its 
co-operation  every  other  comfort  is  toipid  and 
lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the 
smu  ,And  yet  this  bliss  is  coromonW  thrown 
aw«y  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or  in  foolish  ex- 
periments on  our  own  strength ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to 
tbo^r  how  much  we  Tiave  to  spare ;  it  is  some- 
timed  given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and 
chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of 
jollHy  and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
impropriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the 
fbuowers  of  pleasure.  Some  men  rain  the  fiibric 
of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels,  and  others  by 
intemperate  studies ;  some^  batter  it  by  excess, 
and  others  sap  it^  by  inactivity.  To  me  noisv 
rout  of  bacchanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  littfe 
purpcwe  that  advice  is  offered,  though  it  requires 
no  great  abilities  to  prove,  that  he  loses  pleasure 
who  loses  health ;  their  clamours  are  too  fond  for 
the  whispers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the  course 
of  life  with  too  much  precipitance  to  stop  at  the 
call  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
busied  in  adding  thousands  to  thousands,  pay 
much  regard  to  £m  that  shall  direct  them  to  has- 
ten more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lov- 
ers of  money  are  ^^erolly  cool,  deliberate  and 
thoughtful,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the 
ffreatersood  ought  not  to  l>e  sacrificed  to  the 
fees.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
VKmey,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  pro- 
cured *  but  thousands  and  millions,  are  of  small 
avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the 
gouty  to  repair  the  broken  organs  of  sense,  or  re^ 
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the  nowen  of  dqpestion.  Poverty  is, 
indeed,  an  evil  from  which  wc  naturally  fly  ;  but 
let  us  not  ran  from  one  enemy  to  another,  nor 
taite  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness. 

Prefmen •mmumi  qmmm veBesf  ^Uare m aJto 
Xf^mc  etpmiperiewk,  et  diiro9ptr/err4  la^ea ! 

TIRO. 

For  hesItUhl  ia^gtnm  in  viJii  tliey  pray, 
In  qve*  of  wealth,  who  throw  tboir  Hvm  aw^j 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irreffular  and 
impetuous  pursuit  oC  literary  acoompEshment» 
are  yet  less  to  be  ejECUsed;  for  they  ought  to 
know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  it9 
strength^  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than  i» 
proportionate  to  the  eflect  produced.  Whoever 
takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving  himself  of 
rest  ana  refreshment,  mnst  not  only  pay  back  tho 
hours,  but  pay  them  back  with  usury  ;  and  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  hatf  enjoyed  must 

S've  up  years  to  the  listlessness  of  languor,  and 
lO  implacability  of  pain.  They  whoM  endea* 
vour  is  mental  excellence,  will  leam^  perbs^  too 
late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of 
the  body,  and  find  that  knowledge  may  easily  be 
lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  &•  flii^ts  of  im» 
patience,  and  the  peevishness  of  deeisf  ituda. 


No.  49.]     TuBSOAT,  Sept.  4,  1750. 

Kon  omnis  Mortar,  muHaque  par9  mei 
FttaMi  IdbiHiutmf  tuque  tgopOMtera 

Cru        '     ' 


Whole  Horace  diBll  not  die ;  hia  longs  riiall  wra 
The  greateat  portion  from  the  greedy  grave. 

CftSBCR.. 

Tks  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  an-, 
petites  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Immediately  after  our  birth,  thirst  and 
hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw 
by  kistinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  uneasiness  by  iuK 
portunate  and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  ob» 
tuned  a  place  or  posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  caHthat  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  in« 
activity,  is  that  of  oor  passions j  we  quickly  be^ 
gin  to  be  sensible  of  hope  and  fear^  k>ve  and  ha^ 
tred,  desire  and  aversion ;  these  arising  from  the 
power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend  their 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our 
knowledge  enlai^s.  At  first  wc  nave  no  thought 
of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  af&r- 
wards  begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before  it  approaches 
us  yesrj  nearly :  but  by  degrees  we  discover  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remote 
consequences.    Our  terror  in  time  improves  int&  \ 
caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  rmmd  with  vigil-  { 
ance  and  solicitude,  to  aCop  all  the  avenues  at : 
which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  perform  or  en-  ' 
dure  many  things  in  themselves  toilsome  and  un- 
pleanng,  because  we  know  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perience, that  our  labour  wiH  m  overbalanced  by 
the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  posi- 
tive good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than  itself. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  , 
its  powers,  the  animal  appetites  and  the  passions 
immediately  arising  fiom  them,  aie  not  sufiicisql 
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to  find  it  employment ;  the  wants  of  nature  are 
•oon  ■upplied,  the  fear  of  their  return  ia  eaatly 
preciuded,  and  aometliing  more  is  necesaary  to  re* 
lieve  the  long  intenrala  of  inactivity,  and  to  ^ve 
those  faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  quies- 
cent, some  particular  direction.  For  this  reason, 
new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  b  v  degrees 
produced ;  and,  from  havmg  wishes  only  in  con- 
sequence of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
consequence  of  our  widies^  we  persaade  our- 
selves to  set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no 
use,  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  them ; 
things  which  can  neither  satisfy  hunger  nor  miti- 
gate pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which  therefore^  we  find  of  no  esteem  among 
those  nations,  whose  artless  and  barbarous  man- 
ners keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necessa^ 
riesoflire. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanit]r,  arabi^ 
tion,  and  generally  of  all  those  desires  winch  arise 
from  the  comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of 
others.  He  that  thinks  himself  poor  because  his 
neighbour  is  richer ;  he  that,  like  Cesar,  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  of  a  viUage,  than  the  ee- 
oond  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently 
kindled  in  himself  desires  whidi  he  never  receiv- 
ed from  nature,  and  acts  upon  prineiplee  esta- 
blished only  by  the  authority  of  custom. 
^  Of  those  aascititious  passions,  some,  as  ava- 
rice and  envy,  are  universally  condemned:  some, 
as  fiiendship  and  curiosity,  generally  praised ; 
but  there  are  others  about  wnich  the  suffrages  of 
the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted, 
whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  hapjn- 
nesa  or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankincL 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  filfing  the  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
by  generations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
ahall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  nothing  better  than  splendid  mad- 
ness,  as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by 
folly ;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by  the 
hope  of  that  which  b  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus 
wideljr  put  upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular 
condition,  that,  during  life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed ?  To  gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desira- 
ble with  any  otner  prerogative  of  superiority,  be- 
cause fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of 
life,  to  terrify  opposition,  and  fortify  tranquillity ; 
but  to  what  end  riiall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man- 
kind, when  we  can  no  lon^ger  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  their  favour?  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed, 
as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give 
him  for  present  use  the  wine  and  garlands  which 
they  purnose  to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  aavoeates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its 
vmdication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  uni- 
versal ;  a  flame  lighted  by  Heaven,  and  always 
burning  with  greatest  vigour  in  the  most  en- 
larged and  elevated  minds.  That  the  desire  of 
Iteing  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
deserve  their  praises,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  gene- 
rosity, which  IS  not  felt,  and  therefore  not  un- 
>dent«>od,  by  those  who  have  been  always  accus- 


tomed to  rafer  evmsy  thing  to  tbenMetras,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  undeiw 
standings.  That  the  soul  of  man,  formed-  for 
eternal  u£ef  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the 
limits. of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  con- 
sider herself  as  cooperating  with  future  ages, 
and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the 
reproach  of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
is  founded  on  an  opmion  which  may  with  great 
probability  be  doubted ;  for  since  we  suppose  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  separa- 
tion, why  should  we  concbde  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  ex« 
tinffuished. 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial'  review  of  the 
argument,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is 
to  be  regulated  rather  than  extinguished;  and 
that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  care- 
less about  their  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtues, 
since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit 
any  pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  10  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to 
be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good ;  he 
therefore  has  no  certain  principle  for  the  regol»' 
tion  of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us,  that  this 
blind  and  undistinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has 
always  been  uncertain  in  its  eflfects,  and  directed 
by  accident  or  opportunity«  indiiflferently  to  the 
benefit  or  devastation  of  the  world.  When  The- 
mistocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Miltia« 
des  hindered  hun  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by 
them  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.  But  Casar,  when  he  wept  at  the  si^t  of 
Alexander's  picture,  having  no  nonest  opportu- 
nities of  action,  let  his  ambition  break  out  to  ihe 
ruin  of  his  country. 

If.  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged 
by  tne  mind  aa  to  become  independent  and  pre* 
dominant,  it  is  dangerous  and  irre^lar;  but  it 
may  be  usefully  emdoyed  as  an  inferior  and  se- 
condary motive,  and  wiU  serve  sometimes  to  re- 
vive our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and 
lose  siffht  of  that  more  certain,  more  valuable,  and 
more  durable  reward,  which  ought  alvrays  to  be 
our  first  hope  and  our  last.  But  it  must  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  is 
not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  fame, 
but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompense 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad« 
vantage ;  it  is  a  pnvilege  which  satire  as  well  as 
panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  by 
Titus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Timocreon  o£ 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph, 
that  he  had  eaten  many  a  meal,  drmk  many  a/s* 
iron,  and  uttered  many  a  reproach, 

RbXX^  0ay«^,  koI  mXXd  irit^y,  teat  iraX>^  cmc*  dnwt 

The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from, 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  attenr 
tion  of  future  times,  must  arise  from  the  hope^ 
that  with  our  name,  our  virtues  wiU  be  propacaU^ 
ed ;  and  that  those  whom  we  caimot  benefit  in* 
our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  e>j?> 
amples,  and  incitement  from  our  renowiw. 
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OrtdebatU  hoe  grandt  m/m,  ti  merit  piandMm, 
Sijuvenu  vetulo  tarn  aaaurrtierai ;  tt  ti 
JHarbaio  cuiamqme  puer^  licet  ipte  videret 
Pbtf  domifrag^t  et  m^arM  gUmdi*  oeerv^t. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  revered, 
And  boy»  paid  reverenea  when  a  man  appeared 
Both  muat  have  died,  though  richer  akiiu  they  wore, 
And  saw  more  heap*  of  acorns  in  their  store. 

C&EKCH. 

i  RAVE  always  thought  it  the  business  of  those 
who  tare  their  speculations  upon  the  living  world, 
to  rnmmyj)fl  fhr  TJrtUff"  "^  ^*^'^!'  ««  *0  g^yposo^hft 

(iiultajof  their  contemporaries,  and  to  conTute  a 
false  as  well  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ;  not 
only  because  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  a  mo- 
nitor to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
those  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partiality, 
should  indtilge  themselves  afterwards  in  disbe- 
lieving him  at  pleasure;  but  because  he  may 
fiod  real  crimes  sufficient  to  ^ve  full  employ- 
ment to  caution  or  repentance,  without  distracting 
the  mind  by  needless  scruples  and  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches 
that  one  part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
upon  another,  which  are  regularly  transmitted 
through  continued  successions,  and  which  he 
that  has  once  sufibred  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
the  same  undistinguishing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  for- 
merly endured  hiraselil 

To  these  hcreftitnry  ^rnpnfrnriftug^  ^^f  ^i^i^li  nn. 
^    ma»  fiMs4he.juaUcc^JUllJti2Sfiomes  his  .interest 


to  see  it,  very  Tittle  regard  is  to  be  shown ;  since 
it  does  not  appear  tnal  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
tiocination or  inquiry,  but  received  implicitly,  or 
caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion  and 
supported  rather  by  wiUingness  to  cr^it,  than 
ability  to  prove  them. 

It  has  neen  always  the  practice  of  those  who 
are  desirous  to  believe  themselves  made  venera- 
ble by  length  of  time,  to  censure  the  new  comers 
into  life,  for  want  of  respect  to.  grayTiairs  and 
sage  experience,  for  heady  confidence  in  their 
own  anaerstandings,  for  hasty  conclusions  upon 
partial  views,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which 
their  fathers  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afibrd 
them,  and  a  rebellious  impatience  of  that  subor- 
dination to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  na- 
ture, as  necessary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 
which  it  wotdd  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the 
rashness  of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance. 
Every  old  man  complains  of  the.  ijapwingjle- 
ayignof-iJj^TnirtdTorThe  petulance anamso- 
ince  of  the  rising  generation.  He  recounts  the 
decency  and  regularity  of  former  times,  and  cele- 
brates the  discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in 
which  his  youth  was  passed  ;  a  happy  age,  which 
is  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  since  confusion 
has  broken  in  upon  the  world  and  thrown  down 
all  the  boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he 
assumes  who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaining; for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  full  share  of  the  miseries  of  life,  he  is  inclmcd  to 
consider  all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of 
impatience  rather  than  of  atfiiction,  and  to  ask. 
What  merit  has  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he 


pray] 
ienc< 


haa  acquired  a  light  to  repine  at  thedistBbutfionji 
of  nature  ?  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  ex- 
emptions should  be  granted  him  from  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  man  ?  We  find  ourselves  excited 
rather  to  captipusnees  than  pity,  and  instead  of  i 
being  in  haste  to  sootKS'  tiis  complaints  bv  sym*  f 
pathy  and  tenderness,  we  inquire,  whether  the) 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation ;  and' 
whether,  supposing  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  the 
^fl^CTbf  vice  and  tolly,  rather  than  calamil^. 

The  qijierulousness  and  indignation  which  is 
observea  so  olten'XO  diflfiguift  the  laai  aoette  of 
life,  naturally  leads  us  to  Inqulrlesl^L^  these, 
for  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of 
things,  tha^  jf  age  be  thus  contemned  and  ridi- 
culed, insulted  aiid  neglected,  the  crime  must  at 
least  be  equal  on  either  part  The}[  who  iiave 
had  opportunities  of  establishing  their  authors^ 
over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they  who 
have  been  the  protectors  of  helpleseness,  and  the 
instructors  of  imiorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in 
their  own  hanos  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignitj^  of  command,  must  defeat  their  influence 
by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  all 
these  advantages  with  very  little  skill,  if  they 
cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  of 
respect,  and  ward  ofi'open  mockery,  and  declar- 
ed contempt 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lawful  and  settled  authority  is  v^  seldom  re-i 
sisted  when  it  is  well  employedL  Uroas  corrup-/ 
tion,  or  evident  imbecility  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors ;  on  those 
whom  they  see  surrounded  bv  splendour,  and  for* 
tified  by  power.  For  though  men  are  drawn  by 
their  passions  into  forgetralness  of  invisible  r^-^ 
wards  and  punishments,  yet  they  are  eainly  kept 
obedient  to  those  who  have  temporal  dominion 
in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissipated 
by  such  wick^ness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  raapeet- 
ed  that  Uie  old  draw  upon  themselves  the  great- 
est j^art  oT  thoflaJnauus  which  they  bo  mrach 
lament^  and  that  agg^is  rarely  despiscM  but-nhen 
it  \§  contemptible. ,  f^  men  unagiiie  that  exeesa 
of  debauchery  can  to  made  reverend  by  time, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  lone  life, 
however  idl}^  and  thoug^tleaisly  employe<i^  that 
priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  want  of  steadi 
ness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that 
their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own 
eyes  in  their  progress  into  lue,  than  enlist  them 
selves  under  gmdes  who  have  lost  their  way  7 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time 
necessarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which 
mi^ht,  by  those  who  have  learned  them  from  ex- 
perience, be  communicated  to  their  successors  at 
a  cheaper  rate  ;   but  jictates,  thouA  libgrally 

enough  K#»««r>wojj   arggipnprnllywitliniit   t^fTt^t^    j 

the  teacTier  gains  few  proselytes  by  instruction 
which  his  own  behaviour  contradicts ;  and  young 
men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because  thev  are 
not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those  who  fall  be- 
low them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  re- 
tarded, the  world  is  kept  long  in  the  same  state 
and  every  new  race  is  to  gfum  the  prudence  of 
their  predccessozs  by  cominitting  and  redressing' 
the  same  miscarriages. 
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To  Moanto  the'olA  tiiat  influenee  which  ther 
«re  willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  00  much 
oontribtite  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life, 
H  w  absolutely  necessa^  ibfit  they  give  them- 
advea  np  to  tfcuD  di^es  of  declining  yean ;  «nd 
contentedly  reagn  to  youth  its  levify,  lU  plea^ 
mms,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hope- 
less eadeavonrto  unite  the  contrarieties  of  sprmg 
«nd  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
age,  ood  retain  the  playthings  of  childhood.  The 
jroong  always  form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as 
Ipiaoed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
48tenoe,  and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  thsy 
)fiad  trifling  with  long  beards  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  Uke  that  which  woxnep  feel  at  the 
•efleminacyofmen.  If  f^nt^lJ^I^rt^wi^j^nntBnd  with 
•boys  in  those  performances  in  which  boys  must 
always  excel  them ;  *if  fhey  Witt  di%ffil  crippled 
limbs  in  embroidery^  endeavour  at  ^yet^  ^ith 
faltering  voices,  and  darken  aaeembhes  of  plea- 
-•ur^  with  thejrhudiaeflajQr^sease,  they  may 
well  expect  those  who  find  their  diversions  ob- 
Amcted  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they 
descend  to  competition,  with  youth,  they  must 
bear  the  insolence  of  successfid  rivals. 

iMisHtaHB,  eduH  tath,  mtqU9 UbitH: 

YottVe  had  your  fhare  of  mirth,  of  moat  anil  drink  { 
*Tia  timoto  qirit  the  icene^'tutime  to  think. 

BLraiNSTON. 

Another  ?ice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  gene- 
ration may  be  alienatea  from  it,  is  severity  and 
censoriousness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  eariy  life,  that  expects  artfulness  from 
childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  pe- 
remptory in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
every  failure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely 
to  hinder  happiness,  and  whose  descendants  can 
only  tell  of  lon^  life,  that  it  produces  suspicion, 
malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecution:  and 
yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  thfuage,  curse  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  fai 
their  lather's  company. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  re- 
member, when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been 
young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  for 
his  support,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shau  foi^ 
sake  nun;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert 
with  rigour  on  faults  which  experience  only  can 
correct. 


2^0.  61.]    Tuesday,  Sept.  11, 1750. 
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How  fooliih  is  the  toU  of  trifling  c 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 

As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to 
Euphelia's  letters  from  tne  country,  and  appear 
to  think  no  form  of  human  life  unworthy  ot  your 
attention,  I  have  resolved,  afler  many  struggles 
with  idleness  and  diffidence,  to  give  you  some 


aoeount  of  ny  enMlaininent  m  this  sober  aeasor 
of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the 
employments  of  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and 
employ  all  their  foweis  of  censure  end  invective 
upon  tne  uselessness,  vanity,  and  feUy,  of  dress, 
visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexations  joumer  of 
four  days  had  brought  me  to  the  house,  where 
invitation,  reguUurly  sent  for  seven  years  toge- 
ther, had  at  last  induced  me  to  pass  tne  sununer, 
I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  ray  first  re- 
ception, to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity, which  a  rural  life  always  pronusee,  end, 
if  well  conducted,  might  always  anbrd,  e  confus- 
ed wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  huny  of 
diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded,  and 
everv  motion  agitated.  The  old  Udy,  who  was 
my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  the 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  in 
sisted  that  I  should  recompense  the  long  delay 
of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  tiU 
winter.  But,  amidst  all  her  kindness  and  caress- 
es, she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  ordei 
to  her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  them 
out  with  unpolite  precipitation.  Sometimes  her 
impatience  would  not  suffer  her  to  stay  behind ; 
she  begged  my  pardon,  she  must  leave  me  for  s 
moment ;  she  went,  and  returned  and  sat  down 
again,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  some  new 
care,  dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  tre 
pidation,  and  followed  them  with  the  same  ooun 
tenancc  of  business  and  solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eager 
ncss  and  disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosity 
was  excited  by  such  busy  preparations  as  natu- 
rally promised  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  toe 
much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself  with  inquiries; 
but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mournings  f 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  should 
rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeraL 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  waa  in- 
formed that  one  of  the  youn^laoies,  afta  whom 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  uiouire,  was  under  a 
necessity  of'^attending  some  afiair  that  could  not 
be  neglected :  soon  uterward  my  relation  began 
to  talk  of  the  regularity  of  her  family,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  London  hours ;  and  at  last  let 
me  .know  that  they  had  purposed  that  night  to 
go  to  bed  sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they 
were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  make  cheese- 
cakes. This  hint  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies,  who 
begged  me  to  excuse  some  large  sieves  of  leaves 
and  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  floor, 
for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when  they  were 
dry,  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so  conveni- 
ently received  the  rising  sun. 

The  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  fiom  rest, 
and  therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
resolution  to  explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stole 
unpcrceived  by  my  busy  cousins  into  the  gaiden, 
where  I  found  nothing  either  more  great  or  ele- 
gant, than  in  the  same  number  of  acres  cultivated 
for  the  market  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  learned 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  anu  that  I  was  come  hither 

I  at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  to  make  more 
pickles  and  conserves,  than  could  be  seen  at  any 
other  house  a  hundred  miles  round. 
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It  was  ftot  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me 
sufficient  opportunities  of  knowing  her  cluLnicter, 
for  she  was  too  much  pleased  with  her  own  ac- 
complishments to  conceal  them,  and  took  occa- 
sion, from  some  sweetmeats  which  she  set  next 
day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long 
hours  upon  robs  and  gellies ;  laid  down  the  best 
methods  of  conservins,  reseiving,  and  preserving 
all  sorts  of  fruit;  told  us  with  great  contempt  of 
the  London  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
these  terms  were  Very  olicn  confounded ;  and 
hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  company,  at  her  own  house,  sweetmeats 
of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  seen  at  Mi» 
tress  Spiightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  busmess  of  her  life,  to 
watch  the  skiUet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  simmer  with 
the  due  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at 
the  moment  of  projection ;  and  the  employments 
to  which  she  has  bred  her  daughters,  are  to  turn 
rose-leaves  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
currants  With  a  qnill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bruis- 
ing it,  and  to  extract  beaii-ilowor  Water  for  the 
■km.  Sach  are  the  tasks  with  which  every  day, 
since  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended,  to 
which  the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacri5ced,  and 
in  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never 
shall  return. 

Bat  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  ho|>cIess  at- 
tempts. The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  own  performances 
with  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity  accustomed  to 
be  flattered.  Her  daughters  having  never  seen 
any  house  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother's 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is  a 
mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  see  his  table 
well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently 
successful,  in  which  he  brings  home  a  leash  of 
hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  protended  to  want  books, 
out  my  lady  soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books 
would  suit  my  taste ;  for  her  part  she  never  loved 
to  see  young  women  give  their  minds  to  such  fol- 
lies, by  which  they  would  only  learn  to  use  hard 
words ;  she  bred  up  her  daujrhters  to  understand 
a  house,  and  whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never 
repent  it 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  culi- 
nary science  too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects, 
ravsteries  into  which  they  mu9t  not  be  initiated 
till  the  years  of  serious  maturity,  and  which  are 
referred  to  the  day  of  marriaffe,  as  the  supreme 
qualification  for  connubial  lite.  She  makes  an 
orange  pudding,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  she  has  hitherto  found 
means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secrecy, 
that  th3  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
has  never  been  discovered.  She  indeed,  con- 
ducts this  fsrcat  affair  with  all  the  caution  that 
human  policy  can  eiigffest  It  if*  never  known 
beforehand  when  this  pudding  will  be  producf*d ; 
she  takes  the  ingredient?  privately  into  her  own 
closet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be 
heated  for  a  pic,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it 
with  her  own  bands,  tne  mouth  of  the  oven  is 
then  stopped,  and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  how- 
ever, promised  Clarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her 
in  marriage,  she  shall  be  told  without,  reserve. 
But  the  art  of  making  English  capers  she  has  not 
M 


yet  persQsded  herself  to  discover,  buti 
solved  that  secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as  i 
alchymists  have  obstinately  suppressed  the  aft  of 
transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book 
of  receipts,  which  she  left  upon  the  table,  bavins 
intelligence  that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  haa 
burst  the  hoops.  But  tliough  the  importance  oi 
the  event  sufhciently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pre- 
vent any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  upe 
of  the  ffoldcn  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  here- 
ditary knowledge  was  so  well  concealed  by  the 
manner  of  spelling  used  by  her  grandmother,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con 
suiting  the  oracle,  for  want  of^knowing  the  laiw 
guage  in  which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to 
herladyship^s  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  mysell 
to  some  of  these  economical  accomphshmcnts 
for  I  overheard  her  two  days  ago,  warning  her 
daughters,  by  my  moumfurexample,  against  ne- 
gligence of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving^  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong 
way  when  she  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  believ^ 
scarcely  knows  the  difference  between  paste  rais- 
ed, and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid 
Lady  Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  wor-  • 
thy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I  shall  throw  away 
the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  lady^s  closet  opened,  the  eom- 
plete  servatit  maid,  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign 
all  curiosity  after  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of 
scalding  damascenes,  witliout  bursting  them,  and 
preserving  the  whiteness  of  pickled  mushrooma. 

Lady  Bustle  haa,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  ap- 
plication to  fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her 
cares  into  a  narrow  space,  and  set  herself  free 
from  many  perplexities  with  which  other  minds 
are  disturbed.  She  has  no  curiosity  after  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress ; 
she  can  hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ra- 
vage of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a  storm ;  her 
neighbours  grow  rich  or  poor,  come  into  the  world 
or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  she  is  press- 
ing the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  tlic  store-room ;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  dis- 
quiets Uian  those  whos;'  understandings  take  a 
wider  range.  Her  marigolds,  when  they  are 
almost  rured,  arc  often  scattered  by  the  wind, 
and  the  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit  when  it 
ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  "While  her  artificial 
wines  are  fermenting,  h-.T  whole  life  is  restless- 
ness and  anxiety,  ller  sweetmeats  are  not 
always  bright.,  anrl  the  maid  sometimes  forgets 
th'' jtist  proportions  of  salt  and  popper,  when  veni- 
son is  to  be  baked.  Iler  conserves  mould,  her 
wines  sour,  n:v\  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankiul,  sh  •  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  seh^mes,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  e 
kind  of  neutral  being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxu- 
ry, nor  any  virtue  but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire 
to  be  praised  but  for  her  cookery ;  nor  wishes  any 
HI  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  a  feaist,  tlieir  custards  may  be  wheyid^ 
axiid  their  pie-crusts  tough. 
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I  am  now  Tery  impatient  to  know  whether  I 
am  to  look  on  wsm  ladies  as  the  great  patterns 
of  our  sex,  and  to  consider  conserves  ana  pickles 
as  the  business  of  my  life ;  whether  the  censures 
which  I  now  sufier  be  just,  and  whether  the  brew- 
ers of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes,  have  a 
right  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

CoaxBUA. 
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MMC  tmimffrtmta  qutremdm 
SoU  turn  €$tt9imiU»  aiwriMi  r«ipic«  mm*, 


How  oft  is  Tain  the  son  of  ThoMU  nid, 
The  tUirmy  Mrrowe  be  with  patience  laid; 
Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  alone ; 
Weif  h  other's  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own. 

CATCorr. 

Amomo  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to 
which  tho  miseries  inseparable  from  our  present 
state  have  given  occasion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  recommended  by  some  writers 
to  put  the  sufferer  in  mind  of  heavier  pressures, 
ana  more  excruciating  calamities,  than  those  of 
which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  prac- 
tised ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius, 
the  great  modem  master  oi  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
has,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  tteadmesa  qf 
mmd^  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  breast  against 
too  much  sensibility  of  misfortune,  by  enumerat- 
ing the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen 
upon  the'world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended 
regions,  the  sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  na^ 
tions.  And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude 
uninstructed  by  precept,  and  unprejudiced  by  au- 
thority, which,  m  questions  that  relate  to  the 
heart  of  man,  b,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive 
than  the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the 
^efficacy  of  this  procedure ;  for  one  of  the  first 
tomforts  which  one  neighbour  administers  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  re- 
medies applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we 
see  the  effects,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  operation,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
some,  who  are  unwilling  to  suppose  any  thing 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  sa^city,  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  those 
virtues  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether 
their  reputaUOii  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in 
their  proper  acceptation^  signify  some  alleviation 
of  that  pain  to  wnich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  af- 
ford the  proper  and  adequate  remedy ;  they  im- 
ply rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bear- 
ing than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A  prison- 
er IS  relieved  by  him  that  sete  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  comfort  from  such  as  suggest  considers^ 
tions  by  which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  in- 
convenience ofconfinement  To  that  grief  which 
arises  from  a  great  loss,  he  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  friencrs  condition  the 
same  as  before ;  but  he  may  be  properly  termed 
a.  comforter,  who  by  persuasion  extenuates  the 
pain  of  poverty,  and  shows  in  the  style  DTHenod, 
ibtX^^itmorethmtkeivholt, 


It  is,  pelllap^  not  unmediately  obvious,  how  H 
can  lull  the  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appease 
the  throbbings  of  anguish,  to  hear  that  others  are 
more  miserable;  others,  perhaps,  unknown  or 
wholly  indifferent,  whose  prosperity  raises  no 
envy,  and  whose  fall  can  fipatify  no  resentmenL 
Some  topics  <^  comfort  arising,  hke  that  which 
gave  hope  and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris, 
trom  the  perpetoal  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  mutar 
bility  of  human  affairs,  may  as  properiy  raise  the 
dejected  as  depress  the  proud,  and  have  an  im- 
mediate  tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revivew^  But 
how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  languishes  in  the 
^oom  of  soiTow  without  prospect  <^  emeq[ing 
mto  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  to  hear  that 
others  are  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of 
misery,  shackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  sur- 
roundcNl  with  dariLer  desperation? 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration, 
seems  indeed  the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  is 
perhaps  never  properly  applied,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections  of  more 
speedy  and  pleasing  efficacy.  But  even  from  such 
calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free^  a  thousand 
ills  incurable,  a  thousand  losses  irreparable,  a 
thousand  difficulties  insurmountable,  are  known, 
or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sous  of  men.  Native 
deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead  friend  can- 
not return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away 
m  folly,  or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it 
has  been  found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
worid,  to  contemplate  the  various  scenes  of  dis- 
tress in  which  mankind  are  struggling  round  us, 
and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  terribiUt  euti/oi^ 
nue,  the  various  shapes  of  misery,  wliich  miake 
havoc  of  terrestrial  nappiness,  range  all  comers 
almost  without  restraint,  trample  down  our  hopes 
at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and,  when  we  have  built 
our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  firat  effect  of  this  mediution  is,  that  it 
furnishes  a  new  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
engages  the  passions  on  remoter  objects ;  as  kings 
have  sometimes  freed  themselves  bom  a  subject 
too  haughty  to  be  governed,  and  too  powerfiu  to 
be  crusned,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  province, 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided  or  his  pride  been 
repressed.  The  attention  is  dissipated  by  varie- 
ty, and  acte  more  weakly  upon  any  single  part, 
as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  diflerent  aian- 
nels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  body, 
cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is, 
therefore,  unavailing,  in  severe  paroxysms  of  cor- 
poreal pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  instant  call- 
ed back  to  miser}',  and  in  the  first  shock  of  any 
sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use  against 
encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  h&it  of 
gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  us 
with  opportunities  of  making  comparisons  in  our 
own  favour.  We  know  that  very  little  of  the 
pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does  not  bejB^  and  end 
in  our  senses,  is  otherwise  than  reladve ;  we  are 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any 
of  these  respecto ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  whose 
uneasiness  arises  from  reflection  on  any  misfor- 
tune that  throws  him  below  those  with  whom  he 
was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  that  he 
is  not  yet  the  lowest. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tond> 
ing  towards  the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illustrated 
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hy  an  old  poet,*  whose  Bjstem  will  not  afibrd 
many  reaaonable  modvcs  to  content  "It  is," 
says  he,  "pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  tlie 
tomiilts  of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  ship  straggling 
with  the  billows;  it  is  pleasing,  not  oecause  the 
pain  of  another  can  j^ve  us  delight,  but  because 
we  have  a 'stronger  unprcssion  of  the  happiness 
of  safety.**  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  and 
behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  under 
evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, we  shrink  back  to  our  own  state,  and  in- 
stead of  repining  that  so  much  must  be  felt,  learn 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  not  more  to  feel. 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others,- 
fortitude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers. 
As  the  heroes  of  action  catch  the  flame  from  one 
to  another,  so  they,  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  suffering  with  calnmess 
and  dignity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  re- 
membrance of  those  evils  which  have  been  laid  on 
others,  perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  themselves, 
and  bear  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
their  own  oppressions,  when  they  see  it  possible 
that  more  severe  afllictions  may  be  borne.' 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many 
minds,  the  relation  of  other  men's  infelicity  may 
give  a  lasting  and  continual  relief.  Some,  not 
well  instructed  in  the  measures. by  which  Provi- 
dence distributes  happiness,  are  perhaps,  misled 
by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarminc  makes  temporal 
prosperity  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church, 
jiave  represented  wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain 
concomitants  of  virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of 
the  Divine  approbation.  Such  sufferers  are  de- 
jected in  their  misfortunes,  not  so  much  for  what 
they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  because 
they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the 
wants,  of  their  present  condition,  but  because 
they  consider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of 
more  shArp  and  more  lasting  pains.  To  these 
mourners  it  is  an  act  of  the  higncet  charity  to  re* 
present  the  calamities  whu;h  not  only  vi^ue  has 
suffered,  but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform  them 
that  one  evidence  of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward;  for  goodness ;  and 
to  remind  them,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the 
distresses  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. . 
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Thehb  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
any  so  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every 
other  species  of  misery,  those,  who  arc  not  much 
accustomed  to  disturb  the  present  moment  with 
reflection,  can  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not  al- 
wavs  forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
men,  without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
posedto  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult;  and,  in 
Its  lowest  state,  to  hunger  and  nakedness ;  to  in- 
juries against  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and 
to  wants  which  nature  cannot  sustain. 


Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputar- 
tion ;  thus  we  see  dangers  of  every  kind  raced 
with  willingness,  because  bravery  in  a  good  or 
bad  cause  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and  ad- 
mirers. But  in  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy;  die  mind 
and  body  su^r  together  j  its  misenes  bring  no 
alleviations ;  it  is  a  state  m  which  every  virtue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  inseo« 
sibilitv,  and  dejection  suUenness,  of  which  the 
bardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  wantr 
ing  a  general  conviction ;  we  hear  on  every  side 
the  noise  of  trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged 
with  numberless  multitudes,  whose  faces  are 
clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hur- 
ried by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  gain ;  and  the  whole  worid  is  put  in 
motion,  bv  the  desire  of  that  wealth,  whidi  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  a?  it  secures  us  from  pover- 
ty; for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acquisi- 
tion, and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  as 
to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  or 
follies  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  ge- 
neral maxims  and  practice  of  mankind ;  some  who 
i^era  to  rush  upon  poverty  with  the  same  eager- 
ness with  which  oth^  avoid  it,  who  see  ueir 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mquldering 
awav,  without  resolution  to  change  their  course 
of  lire ;  who  persevere  against  all  remonstrances, 
and  go  forward  with  full  career,  though  they  see 
before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostu- 
late with  sucfr  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  that  prompted  them" 
to  begin,  choosing^  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  and- 
deferring  the  shame  oPrepentance  till  Uiey  incur 
the  miseries  of  distress:  Those  for  whom  I  in-- 
tend  my  present  admonitions,  are  the  thought- 
less, the  negligent,  and  the  dissolute,  who  having, 
by  the  viciousncss  of  their  own  inclinations,  or 
the  seducemcnts  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  condition,  are  without  power  to 
extricate  them^lves  from  the  enchantments  or 
customs,  avoid  the  thought  because  they  know  it' 
will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  dfly  to  day,; 
and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  re-' 
venues,  and  sink  every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulfar:- 
of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  fotly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  can- , 
not  be  imputed  to  the  vehetqcnce  of  sudden  pas--, 
sion ;  nor  can  the  mischief  which  it  produces  be. 
extenuated  as  the  eflect  of  any  single  act,  which' 
rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before  there  could* 
be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men  areir 
advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches, 
and  destroying  themselves,  not  by  the  violence 
of  a  blow,  which  when  once  given,  can  never  be: 
recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poison,  hourly  repeated^ 
and  obstinately  continued; - 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judffment|^ 
that  nething  butezpeiience  cunld  evince  itapov^ 
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•ibiUt^ ;  jet  absurd  aa  it  is,  the  sudden  fall  ofaotne 
families,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  others,  prove  it 
to  be  common ;  and  every  year  ijoes  many  wretch- 
es reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  tlieir  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it 
nas  passed  the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes, 
to  counteract  its  own  purpose.  Too  much  nev 
hinders  the  warrior  from  circumspection,  too  much 
eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  cadit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  tlie  lover  that 
easiness  of  address  with  which  ladic8  are  dL'light- 
ed.  Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  va^ 
nity,  and  incited  by  voluptuousness,  seldom  pro* 
eves  ultimately  either  applause  or  pleasure. 

if  praise  be  jusUy  estimated  by  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  it  is  received,  little  satisfac- 
tion will  be  given  to  tlie  spendthrift  by  tlie  enco- 
'  xniums  which  he  purchases.  For  who  are  they 
that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but  young  men, 
thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  unac- 
quainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
has  impressed  the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  de- 
void alike  of  knowledge  and  of  vi  rtuc !  By  whom 
is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by  wretches  who 
consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  purposes,  si- 
xens  that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whose  knowledge,  or  whose  vir- 
tiue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with 
scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  much 
gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders 
of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  tlie 
different  ministers  of  folly,  and  aboot  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attorneys,  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and 
who  are  secretly  triumphing  over  liis  weakness, 
when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  htMghtcn  his  desires  by  counterfeited 
applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by  prodi- 
gality. Even  when  it  is  yet  not  diacovered  to  be 
nlse,  it  is  the  praise  only  of  those  whom  it  is  re- 
proachful to  please,  and  whose  sincerity  is  cor- 
rupted by  tlieir  interest ;  men  who  live  by  the 
riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  grows  wise,  they  shall  lose 
their  power.  Yet  M'ith  such  tlatt(>nos,  if  they 
eould  last,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is 
seldom  very  delicate,  be  satisfied ;  btitUic  time  is 
always  hastening  forward  when  this  triumph, 
poor  as  it  is,  shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who 
now  surround  him  with  obsequiou.'^ncs.^  and  com- 
pliments, fawn  among  his  rquipa,<r(>,  und  animate 
nis riots,  shall  turn  upon  liini  with  insoUnce,  and 
reproach  him  willi  tlie  \ices  promoted  by  them- 
selves. 

And  as  Uttle  pretensions  has  the  man  who 
squanders  his  estate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expcnsis 
to  greater  degrees  of  pleasure  than  arc  obtained 
by  others.  To  moke  any  happiness  sincere,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lastini! ;  since 
whatever  we  suppose  ourhclves  in  danger  of 
losing,  must  be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  un- 
easiness,  and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possi-ssion  be  rmhittcred. 
How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  expected, 
and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will 
ffive  liim  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be 
nsrder  to  be  home,  as  he  has  given  lyay  to  more 


excesses,  wantoned  in  |rreater  abundance,  h.n4 
indulged  liis  appetites  with  more  profuseness  ? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary 
even  U>  compli'tu  tlie  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  it 
may  be  generally  remarked  of  those  who  squan- 
der what  they  knew  their  fortune  not  sufhcient 
to  allow,  tliat  in  their  most  jovial  expense,  there 
always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and 
impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild 
desperation,  and  affected  lavishness,  as  criminals 
brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  it, 
or  pay  their  money  with  a  ))eevish  anxiety,  and 
endeavour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  and  to  save 
meanly:  having  neither  firmness  to  deny  thtir 
passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  tliey  mui^ 
mur  at  their  own  enjoytiients,  and  poison  the 
bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  coat. 

Among  these  men  there  is  oflen  the  vocifera-^ 
tion  of  merriruent,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  cheerfulness ;  they  inflame  their  imagina* 
tions  to  a  kind  of  momentary  jollity,  by  the  help 
of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the  first  busi-. 
neas  of  tlie  night  to  stupify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reason  asleep  which  disturbs  tlieir  gayety,. 
and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  aeries  of 
misery  and  regret.  In  a  short  time  the  creditor 
grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  pa»% 
sions  and  appetites  still  continue  their  tyranny, 
with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifications, 
and  the  remainder  of  hfe  passes  away  in  vain  re-, 
pentance,  or  impotent  desire. 


No.  54.]     Saturday,  Sept.  22, 1750. 

TVndiUtr  diet  dit^ 
Novtique  pergmit  interirt  jviMi 

Tu  Meeamda  marmoru 
LocoM  tub  iptumfuvMS.;  €t  tffmldkrt 

ImmcmoTy  tirttu  domo*.  noa. 

Bay  presws  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay ; 

But  you,  with  thoughtlrss  pride  elate,. 

Unconscious  of  inip'^ndinj*  futc, 

Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise, 

When  loj  thy  tomb  forgottoa  liec^ — raANCia 

TO  THE  RAMBLER 

Shi, 
I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life- 
of  business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last 
hours  of  an  old  friend ;  an  oillce  which  has  filled 
me,  if  not  with  melancholy,  at  least  with  seiioua 
reflections,  and  turned  mv  thoughts  towards  the 
contemplation  of  those  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  indubitable  ceix 
tainty,  are  generally  secluded  from  our  regard,  by 
the  joUity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  an<) 
even  by  the  calmer  diversions  of  study  and  specula^ 
(ion,*  or  if  they  become  accidental  topics  of  con- 
versation and  argument,  yet  rarely  sink  deep  into 
the  heart,  but  give  occasion  only  to  some  subtil-. 
ties  of  reasoning,  or  elegances  of  declamation, 
which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  mast 
accustomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long 
concatenation  of  causes  and  efiects,  to  trace 
things  from  tlieir  ori<nn  to  their  period,  and  com 
pare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weak-, 
ness  of  human  tchieQMB;  detect  the  faUaueii  hj^ 
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,  iriiich  mortftl^we  dehided ;  show  tbe  insufficien- 
I  cy  of  wealth,  honouxs,  and  power,  to  real  happi- 
,       Desa ;  and  piea9e  himself)  and  his  auditors,  with 

learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 
I  But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  show 

,  the  folly  of  t^rrQstnal  hopes,  fears,  and  desires, 
,  every  liour  will  give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it 
,  Trace  him  through  the  day  or  year,  and  you  will 
$nd  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in 
,  common  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened, 
^giy  and  pleased,  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar, 
pursuing  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  de- 
signs, grasping,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  trans- 
lort,  those  riches  which  h^  kjiows  he  cannot 
:eep,  and  swelling  with  the  applause  which  he 
j^as  gained  by  provmg  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 
The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul, 
4fid  takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions 
the  power  of  resistance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I 
have  received  if,  'at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 
To  enter  this  school  of  wisdonxis  not  the  peculiar 
^vilege  of  geometricians ;  .the  most  sublune  and 
important  precepts  require  no  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities, nor  laborious  preparations  -,  they  are  en- 
^roed  without  the  aid  of  eloc^uence,  and  under- 
stood without  skill  in  analytic  science.  Every 
tpngue  can  utter  them,  and  every  understanding 
can  conceive  thenu  He  that  wishes  in  earnest 
tp  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
t|ie  woild,  may  find  instructions  on  every  side. 
He  that  desires  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  which 
every  art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and 
every  passion  labours  to  illuminate,  and  wishes 
tp  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which 
]|iake  it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its 
ijatural  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness, 
may  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisy  witnout  her  mask* 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  genius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same 
class,  sufficiently  pleased  with  acceptance  and  ap- 
plause. Being  caressed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ferments and  nches  in  their  disposal,  he  consider- 
ed himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement, 
and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  ap- 
proadbes  to  its  object  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
nopes,  his  projects,  and  his  eayeties,  he  was 
aei^d  by  a  lingering  disease,  which,  from  its  first 
qtaee,  he  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here  was  an 
ena  of  all  his  visioxis  of  greatness  and  happi- 
ness :  firom  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined, 
•U  his  former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His 
friends  expected  to  please  him  by  those  accounts 
of  the  growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  for- 
merly certain  of  being  well  received ;  but  they 
soon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by 
compliments,  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by 
flattery,  to  exhilarate  tlie  languor  of  weakness, 
and  reueve  the  solicitude  of  approaching  death. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  vir- 
tue surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have 
seen. them  weighed  against  each  o£er,  where  all 
that  gives  moUon  to  tne  active,  and  elevation  to 
the  emuient,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope, 
and  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  be- 
came dust  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and 
without  regard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise. 
lose  all  their  influence  when  they  are  considerea 
«#  Qchee  whidh  to<niorrow  shaU  be  bestowed 


upon  another,  authority  whioh  shaU  this  nig^t 
expire  for  ever,  and  praise  which,  however  merit- 
ed, or  however  sincere,  sliall,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  no- 
thing appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his. 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ; 
nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every 
thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  received  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and 
regarded  rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved 
value;  it  had  httle  more  prevalence  over  hia. 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole- 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of 
another  statC;  and  all  conversation  was  tedious,, 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him*  • 
from  human  aflairs,  and  open  his  prospects  into, 
futurity. 

It  is  now  past ;  we  have  closed  liis  eyes,  and 
heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At 
the  sight  of  this  last  conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation 
never  known  to  me  before ;  a  confusion  of  pas- 
sions, an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  ter- 
ror without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered, 
my  soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too: 
piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  such  violence  can-> 
not  be  uisting,  the  storm  subsided  in.  a  8hDiltim«?H 
I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  ini. 
my  mind  the  efiects  which  the  observation  of' 
death  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  wholly- 
without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection  ;  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregarded^ 
Their  fnends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  th(h 
grave  without  raising  any  uncommon  emotion,, 
or  reminding  them  that  they  are  themsebes  oik 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must 
soon  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  tliat  death  increases- 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our- 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we 
envied,  as  Horace  ob8erves,because  they  eclipsed; 
our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstruct  our  reputa-. 
tion,  and  we  have  therefore  no  interest  to  sup 
press  their  praise.  That  wickedness,  which  we^ 
feared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impo^ 
tent,  and  the  man  whose  name  filled  us  with 
alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last  be- 
considered  only  with  pity  or  contempt 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  au 
once  find  excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  palli 
ations  of  every  fault ;  we  recollc«t  a  thousand  en 
dearments,  which  before  glided  off  our  mindft 
without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unre-- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we- 
mav  receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow,  happiness,, 
ana  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instruct- 
ed, a  more  painful  occurrence  than  Uie  death  of 
one  whom  we  have  injured  without  reparation. 
Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable,  it  is  mdelibly- 
recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it.. 
We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive  anguish, 
the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannob 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  causeo,, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 
.    Of  the  same  kina  are  the  couotioiui  which  the 
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death  of  an  emulator  or  competitor  iwodaces. 
Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealdnsy, 
had  excellence  to  deserve  our  fondness ;  and  to 
whatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest  may  in- 
flame US|  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  then  wish  to  have  made  a  friend. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  literaiy  histonr  know, 
that  the  elder  Scalifer  was  the  redoubted  antago- 
nist of  Cardan  and  Erasmus ;  yet  at  the  death  of 
each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented^  and  complain- 
ed that  they  were  snatchedaway  from  him  before 
their  reconciliation  was  completed. 

Time  eHam  wtorieritf  Jk !  ftU  ue  ImfMte,  Ermamt, 

Art  thou  too  (kllem  ?  ere  uifer  could  subside 
And  love  return, has  great  Eremmu  died? 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally 
review  the  effects  of  passion,  but  which  we  some-, 
times  delay  till  we  can  no  longer  rectify  our  er^ 
rors.  Let  us  therefore  make  naste  to  do  what 
we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  dbne ;  let 
*J8  return  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and  endear 
Tour  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that 
tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  lifk  Let  us  be 
quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repentance  may 
not  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  eveiT  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and  will- 
ingly those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us. 
to  pay  at  last 

Atbanatvs.. 


No.  65.]       TuKSDAT,  Sept.  85, 1750. 

AToltN'o  mropior  dtntu  fimni 

biter  ludert  virgine§, 
Et  tteUit  nebulam  spargere  caudidit : 

Non  timtid  Pkolotn  aatU 
Et  U,  Citarit  deeet. 

Now  near  to  death  that  comes  but  sloir. 
Now  thou  art  steppiof  down  below; 
Sport  not  amongst  the  blooming  maids, 
But  think  on  ghosts  and  empty  shades : 
What  suits  with  Pholoe  in  her  bloom, 
GrayChloris,  will  not  thee  become ; 
A  bed  is  different  fttun  a  tomb. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sn, 


I  HAVE  been  but  a  litde  time  conversant  in  the 
wond,  yet  I  have  abready  had  frequent  oppor^ 
tunities  of  observing  the  iittie  efficacy  of  remon- 
strance and  complaint,  which,  however  extorted 
by  oppression,  or  supported  by  reason,  are  de- 
tested by  one  part  of  tne  woria  as  rebellion,  cen- 
sured by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heaid 
with  an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  be- 
tray any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  others  passed  over  with  in- 
difference and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which,  if  they  riiould  endea- 
vour to  examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who 
think  themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for 
others  to  neglect  their  complaints,  I  shall  venture 
to  lay  my  case  before  you,  in  hopes  tiiat  you  will 
enforce  my  opinion,  if  }rou  thmk  it  just,  or  endea- 
vour to  rectify  my  sentiments^  if  I  am  misteken. 


I  expect,  at  least  that  you  wfll  divest  yourself  of 
partiality,  and  that  whatever  your  age  or  solemni- 
ty may  be,  you  will  not,  with  the  dotard's  inso- 
lence, pronounce  me  ignorant  and'  foolish,  per- 
verse and  refractoiy,  only  because  you  perceive 
that  I  am  yotm^. 

My  father  dying  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old, 
left  me,  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than 
myself)  to  the  care  of  my  mother,  a  woman  of 
birth  and  education,  whose  prudence  or  virtue  be 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  She  felt,  fbr  some 
time,  an  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  ano- 
ther;  and  as  her  erief  was  exhausted  by  its  ovni 
violence,  it  subsided  into  tenderness  for  me  and 
my  brother,  and  the  year  of  mourning  was  spent 
in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruction,  in  cele- 
bration of  my  father's  virtues,  in  professions  of 
perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  hourly  in- 
stances of  such  fondness  as  gratitude  will  not 
easily  suffer  me  to  forget 

But  when  the  tenn  of  tiiis  mournful  felicity  vrai 
expired^  and  my  mother  appeared  again  without 
the  ensigns  of  sorrow,  the  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance began  to  tell  her,  upon  whatever  motives^ 
that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world; 
a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to  a 
woman  without  effect  Lady  Giddy  was  inces- 
santiy  relating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Graveljr  told  her  privately,  with  great  ten- 
derness, that  it  began  to  oe  pubhcly  observed  how 
much  she  overacted  her  part,  and  that  most  ol 
'her  acquaintance  suspected  her  hope  of  procur- 
ing another  husband' to  be  the  true  ^und  of  all 
that  appearance  of  tenderness  and  pie^^. 

All  tne  officiousness  of  kindness  ana  folly  was 
busied  to  chang^e  her  conduct  She  was  at  one 
time  alarmed  with  censure,  and  at  another  fired 
with  praise.  She  was  told  of  balls,  where  others 
shone  only  because  she  was  absent;  of  new 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  was  crowding ; 
and  of  many  ingenious  ironies,  b^  which  domes- 
tic diligence  was  made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  stand  alone  against 
fear  on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other; 
especially  when  no  actual  crime  is  proposed,  and 

f>rudence  itself  can  suggest  many  reasons  for  re- 
axation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miss  Giddy  to  a 
play.  She  was  received  with  a  boundSess  pro- 
fusion of  compliments,  and  attended  home  by  a 
veiT  fihe  gendeman.  Next  day  she  was  with  less 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs.  Cbavely*s, 
and  came  home  gay  ana  lively ;  fbr  the  distmo- 
tions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vani- 
ty, and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  fru- 
gality flN>m  giving  her  oisturbance.  She  now 
made  her  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
her  friends  were  sufficientiy  industrious  to  pie- 
vent  any  return  to  her  fbrmer  life ;  every  morning 
brought  messa^  of  invitation,  and  every  even^ 
ing  was  passed'in  places  of  diversion,  from  which 
she  fbr  some  time  complained  that  she  had  rather 
be  absent  In  a  short  time  she  bes[an  to  f^  the 
happiness  of  acting  without  control  of  beinff  un- 
accountable for  her  hours,  her  expenses,  and  her 
company;  and  learned  by  degrees  to  drop  an 
expression  of  contempt,  or  pity,  at  the  mentios 
of  ladies  whose  husbands  were  suspected  of  re* 
straining  their  pleasures,  or  their  play,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  as  she  pleased^ 
I  was  still  fiiyoimd  with  some  incidental  pi^ 
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oepcs  and  timnaient  endearmentay  and  was  now 
and  then  fondly  kissed  for  smiling  like  my  papa 
but  most  part  of  her  morning  was  spent  m  com- 
paring the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milhner,  con- 
triving some  variation  in  her  dress,  visiting  diops, 
and  sending  compliments  |  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  too  short  for  visits,  cards,  p^ys,  and 
concerts. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Pa- 
rents could  not  have  them  always  in  their  sight ; 
the  society  of  servants  was  contagious;  company 
produced  boldness  and  spirit;  emulation  excited 
mdustry;  and  a  large  scnool  was  natumlly  the 
first  step  into  the  open  worid.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  them- 
selves, but  so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity, 
and  idleness,  that  they  soon  overcame  all  the  re- 
maining principles  of  kindness  and  piety,  and 
both  I  and  my  brother  were  despatchea  to  board- 
ing schools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
thus  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  trifles  and  amuse- 
mentB  took  still  faster  hold  of  her  heart  At 
first,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  me;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  no- 
tice was  taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my 
support 

When  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  I  found 
myself  coldly  received,  vrith  an  observation, "  that 
this  giri  win  presently  be  a  woman."  I  was, 
after  the  usual  stay,  sent  to  school  agaui,  and 
overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was  a^ttQiae, 
"Well,  now  I  shaU  recover."  ^ 

In  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with 
the  usual  childish  alacritv,  was  running  to  my 
mother's  embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with  ex- 
clamations at  the  suddenness  and  enormity  of  my 
growth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen  any  body 
shoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
other  ffs\B  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to 
have  children  to  look  like  women  before  their 
time.  I  was  disconcerted,  and  retired  without 
hearing  any  thing  more  than,  ''Nay,  if  you  are 
angry.  Madam  ^eeple,  you  may  walk  ofil" 

When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated, 
there  remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or 
decency.  My  mamma  made  this  appearance  of 
resentment  a  reason  for  continuing  her  maligni- 
ty ;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that  was  my  ap- 
pellation, was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislika 

She  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
child,  and  I  know  not  when  I  should  have  been 
thought  fit  to  change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been 
rescued  by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves, 
and  therefore  presented  me  with  brooule  for  a 
gown,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself 
under  great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompa- 
nied her  favour  with  some  hints  that  my  mamma 
might  now  consider  her  age,  and  give  me  her 
ear-rings,  which  she  had  shown  long  enough  in 
public  places. 

I  now  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my 
mamma,  who  considered  me  as  a  usurper  that 
had  seized  tlie  rights  of  a  woman  before  they 
were  due,  and  was  pushing  down  the  precipice 
of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a«  superior. 
WhUe  I  an  thus  beheld  with  jealousy  and  sus- 


picion, yon  will  readily  believe  that  It  is  difficult 
to  please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  ofience. 
I  never  speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  qualities 
and  excellences,  which  it  is  criminal  to  possess; 
if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it  early  enougn  to  co- 

Suette ;  if  I  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs; 
'  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
husband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matron* 
like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on 
one  pretence  or  other  generally  excluded  from 
her  assemblies,  nor  am  fever  sufiered  to  visit  at 
the  same  place  with  my*  mamma.  Every  one 
wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours, 
I  am  certain  that  she  has  heard  either  of  my 
beauty  or  my  wit,  and  expect  nothing  for  the  en- 
suing week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic- 
tion and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution, 
only  because  I  was  bom  ten  years  too  soon,  and 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but 
am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  can 
willingly  cease  to  be  a  piri.  I  believe  Vou  would 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  many  Aimilies,  il, 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  jou  could 
make  mothers  ashamed  of  rivalling  their  children ; 
if  you  could  show  them,  that  though  they  may  re- 
fuse to  grow  wise,  they  must  inevitably  grow  old ; 
and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music 
and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion: 
that  those  who  are  so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world 
will  soon  be  driven  fix>m  it;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore their  interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain 
a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments. 

I  am,  dec 
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Valeat  ru  Iiultcra,  ti  mt 

Palmu  ntgaUmacnMt  dotuOa  vdmeU  ■jiiww. 

Hoa 

Farewell  the  eta^ ;  for  humbly  I  diadaim 

Such  fond  pursuita  of  pleasure,  or  of  fame, 

If  I  must  cink  id  ihame,  or  swell  with  pride, 

Ab  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  denied.  tmjmcm 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that 
of^nce  has  been  received  when  none  was  intend  •  ' 
ed,  and  that  pain  has  been  given  to  those  who 
were  not  guiltjT  of  any  provocation.  As  the  great  / 
end  gf  oouttf  is  miUHal  beneficence,  a  good  man 
is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though 
his  conscience  may  easily  acquit  him  of  mdjee 
prepense,  of  settled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mis- 
chief yet  he  seldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ;  that  he 
has  not  been  hindered  fix>m  consulting  the  com- 
mon interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease, 
or  too  much  mdifierence  to  the  hapfnuess  of 
others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasiness, 
the  mind  shouldbe  extended  to  any  great  dif- 
fusion of  generosHy,  or  melted  by  uncommon  ' 
warmth  of  benevolence ;  for  that  prudence  which 
the  worid  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  pri*    ^ 
vate  interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  needtess  en-  (    ' 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we    v 
may  not  some  tine  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we    ) 
may  not  some  time  suiier. 

I  hare  thaiefiNre  fimquently  looked  with 
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>der,  9tid  now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoiight- 
Ifnijifii  with  whirh  nnmn  ftli«nfilft""^^^^^^"*^**"»- 
selvea  thp  nfiAo>«»T)fi  of  ft"  whnTr^  chance^usi- 
ness,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their  way.  vVlicn 
we  see  a  man  pursuing  some  darling  interest, 
without  much  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
"we  justly  consider  him  as  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous, but  are  not  long  in  discovering  his  motives ; 
we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which  are  hard 
to  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which 
have  dazzled  stronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part 
■of  >bfiaQ  yho  9,^%  map)^lfld  ^^  dcfiancc_byJiaurly 
/irritation,  and  who,  live  but  to  Inluse  malignity, 
i  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster, 
^no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectation^  of 
attaining  power  by  insolence,  or  ot  climbing  to 
greatness  oy  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up 
all  the  sweets  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  pee- 
vishness, petulance^  or  gloom;  and  alienate  the 
world  by  neglect  of  the  common  forms  of  civiU- 
ty,  and  breach  of  the  established  laws  of  conver- 
sation. 

Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met 
with  men_of  wl^pm  all  speak  with  censure,  though 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  any  crime,  and 
whom  none  can  be  persuaded  to  love,  though  a 
reason  can  scarcely  be  assigned  why  they  should 
be  hated ;  and  whoyif  their  good  qualities  and 
actions  sometimesuforce  a  commendation,  have 
their  panegyric  always  concluded  with  confes- 
sions of  disgust ;  "  he  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot 
like  him."  Surely  such  persons  have  sold  the 
esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a  price,  since  they 
liave  lost  one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue,  without 
gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness. 

Tbia  ill  ^.nnnmy  nf  f|ijt)n  jp  ptinf^etlfpPH  tba  f(L 

(   feet  of  stupidity:  men  whose  perceptions  are 
[    languid  ana  "sluggish,  who  lament  nothing  but 
loss  of  money,  and  feel  nothing  but  a  blow,  are 
oflen  at  a  difficulty  to  guess  why  they  are  encom- 
passed with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all 
those  arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  (me  an- 
other.   They  comfort  themselves  that  they  have 
lived  irreproachably ;  that  none  can  charge  them 
with  havmjg  endansered  his  life,  or  diminished 
his  possessions ;  ana  therefore  conclude  that  they 
suner  by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy. 
They  wrap  themeelves  up  in  their  innocence,  and 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  their  own  hearts, 
without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  are 
>  every  day  deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by 
I   withholding  from  those  with  whom  they  con- 
^  verse,  that  regard,  or  appearance  of  re^^rd,  to 
which  every  one  is  ontitlod  4»y  the  euetoms  of  the 
wond. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every 
man  feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and 
which,  upon  those  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  va- 
nity, have  made  delicate  and  tender,  fix  deep  and 
lasting  impressions;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
graciousness  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be 
practised  without  expense,  and  by  which  those 
may  be  made  our  friends,  who  have  never  receiv- 
ed from  us  any  real  benefit  Such  arts,  when 
they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meanness,  it  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that 
love  which  is  so  easily  to  be  gained  ?  And  such 
injuries  are  to  be  avoided;  for  who  would  be 
hatcMl  without  profit! 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excuse 
«f  ignorance  or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  be- 


cause it  is  apparent  that  they  lOe  tuSt  (mly  i- 
less  of  pleasmg,  but  studious  to  ofiend ;  th&t  they 
contrivo  to  m^e  all  approaches  to  ihem  difficolt 
and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  aggrandiie 
themselves  by  wasting  the  time  of  others  in  use- 
less attendance,  by  mortifying  them  with  alights, 
and  teasing  them  with  affit>nts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  foaad 
among  those  that  have  not  minted  much  in  gene- 
ral  conversatiouy  but  spent  their  Hves  amidst  tiie ' 
obsequiousness,  of.  dependents,  and  theflatteiy 
of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only  tkeir 
own  inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  have 
claim  to  the  same  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed  is  indeed  an  exuberance 
of  pride,  by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  ea- 
raged,  that  it  is  never  quietly  endured,  except  in 
those  who  can  reward  the  patience  whidi  tbey 
exact;  and  insolence  is  generally  surrounded 
only  by  such  whose  baseness  incUoea  them  to 
think  notiiing  insupportable  that  produces  gain, 
and  who  can  laugh  at  scurrility  and  mdeness 
with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open  purse.      \ 

But  thoy^AlI  wanton  provocationa  and  coii 
temptueus  insolence^ace.io.be  diligently  avoided, 
there  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  compliance  and 
tame  resignation,  ft  ia  common  for  aofl  and  fesr 
fill  trmprrn  tn  give  thi  m  iiln  i  up  iiininntlj te 
the  direction  of  the  bnlH^  tha  tur^ilon^^  gmj  r}^ 
overbearing]  of  tliose  whom  they  do  not  believe 
wiser  or  better  than  themselves;  to  recede  from 
the  best  designs  where  opposition  must  he  eo> 
countered,  and  to  fall  off  from  virtue  for  fear  of 
censurow 

Some  firmness  and  resolution  is  ngceosary  to 
the  discharge  oT  cTuly  •  hut  itls  a'very  unhappy 
state  of  Ufe  in  which  the  necessity  of  such  strug- 
gles frequently  occurs ;  for  no  man  is  defeated 
without  some  resentment,  which  will  be  continu- 
ed with  obstinacy  while  he  beUeves  himself  in 
the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitterness^  even  to 
his  own  conviction  heJ^^Gtected  in  ifie  wron^. 

Even  thiUlghjio  iggardl^^id  to  the  extemti 
consequences  of  contrariety  and  dispute^  it  must 
be  painful  to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain, 
ana  there  will  be  danger  Jsat  tne  kindest  nature 
may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debate 
and  contest 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insen- 
sibility by  many  of  my  correimondeiits,  who  be- 
lieve their  contnbutions  unjustly  neglected.  And, 
indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile  of  papers,  of  which 
each  is  the  production  of  laborious  study,  and  the 
offspring  of^a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the  pas- 
sions of  an  author,  cannot  remfiifiiberlio^'  lon^ 
they  have  lain  in  my  boxes  miregarded,  without 
imagining  to  myself  the  various  changres  of  sor- 
row, impatience,  and  resentment,  whi^  the  writ* 
ers  must  have  felt  in  this  tedious  interval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened.  . 
when,  upon  perusal,  I  find  some  of  them  calling 
for  a  place  in  the  next  paper,  a  place  which  they 
have  never  yet  obtained :  others  writing  jn  n  fltvl's 
of  snperiority  and  haughtiness,  as  secure  of  de- 
ference, and  above  fear  of  criticism ,  OtbglT  >»""* 
bly  ofTeriniT  their  weak  assistaoccjidth  softness 
and. submission,  which  they  hpriaira  iTppqf^j^j^i|o  to  • 
be  resisted  ;  some  introducmg  their  compositions 
With  a  menace  of  the  contempt  which  he  that  r*" 
fuses  them  will  incur;  others  applying  privately 
to  the  boq^seller8  for  their  interest  and  solicita- 
tion ;  every  one  by  difierent  ways  eiMleavoaring 
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to  secncB  tha  Miaa  cf  pwMigialiwi.  I  cannot  but 
consider  myself  as  placed  in  a  veiy  incommodi- 
"ous  situation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confi- 
dence,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay 
civilities  with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  fre- 
quently to  ofiend  those  by  whom  I  never  was  of- 
V^fendei 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with 
Uie  beauties  of  his  new  composition,  contains  his 
(  raptures  in  bis  own  bosom,  and  how  naturally  he 
imparts  to  his  friends  his  expectation  of  renown; 
and  as  1  can  easily  conceive  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one  who 
expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production, 
and  perhaps  has  called  his  companions  to  share 
^  the  pleasure  of  a  second  ]>eru8al,  I  grieve  for  the 
'  disappointment  which  he  is  to  feel  at  the  fatal  in- 
spection. His  hopes,  however,  do  not  yet  for- 
Rake  him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  lustre  tnc  next 
day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants 
with  expectation,  and  having  dreamed  of  laurels 
and  Parnassus,  ca^ts  his  eyes  upon  the  barren 
pafe,  with  which  he  is  doomed  never  more  to  be 
delighted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made? 
FoFsuch  caTamiiies  what  alleviation  can  be  found? 
I  am  afraid  that  the  mischief  already  done  must 
be  .without  jrgpLaraGon,  and  afl  that  oescrves  my 
care~is  prevention  for  the  future.  Let  therefore 
the  next  fnendiy  contributor,  whoever  h^C^^^ob- 
ft^^rve  the  cautions  of  Swift,  an4  write  secretly  in 

hii»own  rKnmhpr,'wifhniit  rnmnnlinipatJnp  hia  ^jf^. 

\    "yn_Jft  hiff  "***»'•**■■♦  C'iark,}^  for  the  nearest  friend 

.      wdl  bft  plpji^  |yyt|f  «n  AppArtiinity  n?  laqgljtfip. 

Let  him  carry  it  to  the  post  himsef^  and  wait  in 

""    silence  for  the  event    If  iUspublished  and  prais- 

_    gL  he  may  then  declare  himself  tlie  author ;  if  it 

^^e>uppressed,  he  may  wonder  in  private  without 

'^  ranch  vexation  ;  and  if  it  pc;  censured,  he  may 

join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the  dulness  of  the 

writing  generation. 
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The  woild  Ium  doC  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


I  AM  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
useful,  and  scholars  descending  from  that  eleva- 
tion, which,  as  it  raises  them  above  common  life, 
must  likewise  hinder  them  from  beholding  tlie 
ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a  cloud  of  bus- 
tle and  confusion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  busi- 
ness^ and  remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences 
emerge  for  which  great  qualities  are  required,  I 
have  learned  the  necessity  of  regarding  little 
things ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  laws 
to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to  limit  the  range 
of  those  powerful  minds  that  carry  light  and  heat 
through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
lose  themselves  in  studies  by  which  I  have  not 
found  that  they  grow  much  wiser,  might,  with 
more  advantage l^th  to  the  public  and  themselves 
apply  their  understandings  to  domestic  arts,  and 
store  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  pru- 
dence and  private  economy. 
N 


Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  veiy  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently 
adapted  to  common  readers,  who  pay  little  re- 
gara  to  the  music  of  periods,  the  artince  of  con- 
nexion, or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric; but  re<^uire  a  few  plain  and  cogent  in- 
structions, which  may  sink  mto  the  mind  by  their 
own  weight 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  so  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to 
every  rank  of  men,  from  the  highest  of  human 
potentates,  to  the  lowest  labourer  or  artificer; 
and  the  imseries  which  the  neglect  of  it  produces 
are  so  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ought  to 
be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  address^ 
and  adapted  to  every  class  of  understanding. 

Whetner  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science 
will  allow  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the 
virtues,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
For  I,  who  draw  my  opinions  from  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  M'orld,  am  satisfied  with  know- 
ing what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  practice, 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  quality, 
which  can  seldom  exist  without  some  virtues,  and 
witJiout  which  few  virtues  can  exist  Frugality 
may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  tho 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dcpendance,  and  invito 
corruption  ;  it  will  almost  always  produce  a  pas- 
sive compliance  with  the  wickedness  of  others ; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  cen- 
sure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unani- 
mous enough  in  abhorring  it  as  destructive  to 
happiness ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible  upon 
whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimo- 
nious ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutair  arts  of 
contracting  expense ;  for  without  frugality  none 
can  be  rich,  and  with  it  very  few  would  be  poor^ 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  ot 
wisdom,  a  concurrence  of  many  circumstances 
is  necessary,  some  previous  knowledge  must  be 
attained,  some  uncommon  gifls  of  nature  pos- 
sessed, or  some  opportunity  produced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  things ;  but  the  mere 
power  of  savins  what  is  already  in  our  hands, 
must  be  easy  of  acquisition  to  every  mind ;  ana 
as  the  example  of  Bacon  may  show,  that  tho 
highesi  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect  it,  a  thou- 
sand instances  will  every  day  prove,  that  tho 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great 
numbers,  because  to  be  rich,  is  to  possess  more 
than  is  commonly  placed  in  a  sin|«le  hand ;  and, 
if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  which  now  makes 
a  man  wealthy,  tlie  name  of  wealth  must  then  be 
transferred  to  still  greater  accumulations.  But 
/  am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
exempt  the  lower  elapses  of  mankinu  from  po- 
verty ;  because,  though  whatever  be  the  wciuth 
of  the  community,  some  will  always  have  least, 
and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  coactive  neces- 
sity that  many  should  be  without  the  indispensa- 
ble conveniences  of  life ;  but  am  sometimes  in- 
chned  to  imagine,  that,  casual  calamities  excepted, 
there  might,  by  universal  prudence,  be  procorea 
a  tnuTersal  exemption  from  want ;  ana  that  hm 
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who  dioQld  happen  to  htTS  least,  might  notwith- 
Btanding  have  enou^. 

But  without  entennff  too  far  into  speculations 
which  I  do  not  remember  that  any  political  cal- 
culator has  attempted,  and  in  which  the  most 
perspicacious  reasoner  may  be  easily  bewildered, 
It  is  evident  that  they  to  whom  Providence  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and 
their  own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  have  sujSicient  incitements  to  per- 
sonal frugality,  since,  whatever  might  be  its  ^ne- 
lal  effect  upon  provinces  or  nation^  by  which  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with  certain- . 
tv,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mdividual  entering 
tne  world,  who,  hj  prudent  parsimony,  may  not> 
reasonably  promise  himselt  a  cheerful  eompe-, 
tence  in  tne  decline  of  life. 

The  prospect  of  penuxy  in  age  is  so  gloomy 
and  terrifying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before 
him  must  resolve  to  avoid  it;  and  it  must  be 
avoided  generally  by  the  science  of  sparing.  For. 
though  in  every  age  there  are  some,  who  by  bold 
adventures,  or  by  nivourablo  accidents,  rise  sud- 
denly to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
hopes  of  such  rare  events :  ana  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must  owe  their  affluence  to  small  and  grar 
dual  profits,  below  which  their  expense  must  be 
resolutely  reduced. 

You  must  not  therefore  think  me  sinking  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  practical  philosoplMr,  when 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  .^our  read^ 
ers,  from  the  statesman  to  the  apprentice,  a  posi- 
tion replete  with  mercantile  wisdomt  •^  penny 
BmedUiwo-penee  got;  which  may,  I  thmk, be  ao- 
oommodated  to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not 
only  that  they  wbb  pursue  any  lucrative  employ- 
ment will  save  time  when  they  forbear  expense, 
and  that  the  time  may  be  employed  to  the  in- 
crease of  profit;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every 
victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strenfftn 
added  to  the  mmd,  will  gain  the  power  of  rous- 
ing those  solicitations  by  which  the  young  and 
vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and 
foUy.  ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
willing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the 
just  measure  of  frugality  7  and  when  expense, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  degenerates  into  profu- 
sion ?  To  such  questions  no  general  answer  can 
be  returned ;  smce  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  vaned  wiOiout 
end,  by  different  circumstances.  It  may,  howe- 
ver, be  laid  down  as  a  ride  neves  to  be  broken, 
that  a  miaCs  voluntary  expense  thoidd  not  excud 
his  reoenut,  A  maxim  so  obvious  and  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally  from  Uie 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept 
arising  from  the  former,  and  indeed  included  in 
it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Let 
no  man  mUicipate  uncertain  pn^Us.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own 
abilities  for  means  or  deliverance  from  penury,  to 
give  a  loose  to  his  present  desires,  and  leave  the 
reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which  I  suppose  are,  at 
least  among  tlie  graver  part  of  mankind,  undis- 
puted, I  win  add  another,  Let  no  man  squander 
maiust  Ms  SMlttMlion.    With  this  precept  it  may 


be,  peihaps^  imagiaed  easy  to  eompl^;  yet  if 
those  whom  profusion  has  buried  in  prisons,  or 
driven  into  banishment,  were  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  very  few  were  ruined  by  their  own 
choice,  or  purchased  pleasure  with  the  loss  of 
their  estates;  but  that  the^  suffered  themselves 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  those  with 
whom  they  conversed,  and  gelded  reluctantly  to 
a  thousand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  tnvial 
emulation  of^wealQi  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  for  the 
prize  of  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools, 
lam,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SorBBOV. 
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Oresemmi  Avttut,  tmwun 

Cmrtm  wuda  qmtd  umptr  akest  reL 


fiut,  whOe  in  hmiM,  hii  wicked  wealth 

He  is  not  of  lus  wiah  poMess'd ; 
Tlwre'f  MNDetliiac  wanting  itiU  to  nuke  kirn 


As  the  joyfi_QLmonfiy  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one 
of  the  passions  that  have  given  great  disturbance  , 
to  the  trsnqnillity-flf  the  woriil^tkere  is  no  topic 
more  copiously  treated  by  the  ancient  moralists 
than  the  folly  of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 

exicitfi.4utj:ft  cQQtfimpu  A**  r«»pmf  ^*/ "^^''"»'^**'' 

they  are  mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  ex- 
amples the  dangers  of  large  possessions  is  illus- 
trated ;  and  how  all-  the  powers  of  reason  and 
eloouence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavours  to 
eradicate  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  en- 
trenched itself  too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be 
driven  out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  lost  its 
power,  even  over  those  who  declaimed  against 
it,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the 
8ag|e,  if  it  had  been  excited  by  opportunity,  and 
invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper 
object 

Their  SrglimPnfS  Katra  Kai>n^  inAtu^A^  a^  IIMM^' 

oeesftil,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  shown, 
that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  this  favour- 
ite cause  has  called  forth,  •a.«nglajCQayort  was 
ever  made ;  that  even  one  man  has  refused  to  be 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  from  the 
conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow 
fortune ;  or  disbunlened  himself  of  wealth  when 
he  had  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  mean  and  un- 
cnvied  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected 
opportunities  of  raising  themselves  to  honours 
and  to  wealth,  and  rejected  the  kindest  offers  of 
fortune ;  but  however  their  moderation  may  be 
boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by  sucn  as 
only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
seldom  found  that  they  value  riches  less,  but  that 
th^  dread  labour  or  dancer  more'  than  others ; 
thejr  are  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to  acUon,  to 
strain  the  mce  of  competition,  or  to  stand  the 
shock  of  contest;  butohoogh  they,  therefore, 
decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  nevertheless 
WTsh  themselves  alofl,  and  would  wiUing(y  enfoy 
what  they  dare  not  seize. 
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Others  Ik&ve  retfrecT  fiom  high  smtions,  and  to- 
Inntarily  condemned  tfaemBenres  to  privacy  and 
I  obectnity.  But  even  these  will  not  iffUrd  many 
occanons  of  triomph  to  the  philosopher  j  for  they 
have  commonly  eitner  qoitted  that  only  which  they 
tHought  fhemselVedliiiaGTe  to  TioT?,'and'prevented 
disgrace  by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  in- 
dued-to  ti^  nam  measttrM.byjp6aei»j  incon- 
Btancy,  which  always  dreams  ofhappiness  in 
novd^or  by^a  gloomy  dis^pffl^gn,  wnich  is  dis- 
gSXtstm  the  same  degree  with  every  state,  and 
wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found  mgh  and  low 
stations  equally  unable  to  satisfy  iJbte  wishes  of  a 
distempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  closest  retreat  from  disappomtr 
ment,  solicitude,  and  misery. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus 
neglected  by  those, ~who  eiiher  enjoyed  riches,  or 
were  able  to  procure  them,  it  is  not^rashly  to  be 
dcteraiined  that  they  are  altogether  wiUiout  use ; 
for  since  far  thegreatest  part  oTmanlunTI  must  be 
confined  to  conSfiolIB  comparati^Iy  mean,  and 
placed  in  situations  fh>m  which  they  naturally 
look  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them, 
those  writers  rsnnot  be  ihonght  ill  cioploycd  that 
have  adrainistcredjsmedieato  dlaCfiPtent  ajtooQ^ 
univerBa)',  By  showing,  Aat  what  wo  cannot  reach 
may  very  well  be  fbmome,  that  the  inequality  of 
distribution,  at  which  wo  murmur,  is  for  the  most 
part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  greatness, 
which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  fa&s  miicii  tewer 
advantages^  and  much  less  spfehddur,  wBSn  we 
are  suffered  to  approach  it^-^ 
{  It  18  tho  busmess  of  moralists  to  detect  the 
frauds  of  fortune,  and  to  show  that  she  imposes 
upon  the  csireTess  eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shadows,  which  wUT  shrink  to  nothing  in  the 
gripe :  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  orna- 
ments, which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ; 
and  that  when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity 
or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  oflT  those  distinctions 
which  dazzle  the  sazer,  and  awe  the  supplicant 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition 
has  not  afforded  diem  tfie  Ught  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious  instruction,  and  who  collect  all  their  ideas 
by  their  own  eyes,  and  digest  them  by  their  own 
understan^ngs,  g&ertk  to  consider  those  who  are 
placed  in  ranks  of  remote  simenority,  as  almost 
another  and  higher  species  or  bein^.  As  them- 
selves have  known  nttle  other  misery  than  the 
consequences  of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded  that  where  there  »  weaWrthCTBHSgirbe 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  gUtter  in  dl{(nlty,lLnd 
giMe  along  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with 
pains  and  cares  like  those  which  lie  heavy  upon 
tlie  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confin<3d  to  the  low- 
est meanness,  and  the  darkestignorance ;  but  it  is 
so  confined  only  because  others  have  been  shown 
its  folly,  and  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been 
opposed  in  its  progress  by  history  and  philosophy, 
and  hindered  tirom  spreading  its  mfection  by  pow- 
erful preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth, 
though  it.fifei'mniMieu  vbte  to  extini^nllh  avarice 
or  ambition,  or  suppress  that  reluctance  with 
which  a  man  passes  nis  days  in  a  state  of  inferi- 
ority, must,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower  condi- 
tions IfigBgrating aod Wearisome,  and Inrconse- 
quentlv  coDtnbuted  to  the  general  security  of 
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life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and  vioknoe,  rapme 
and  circumvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unl^iinded  eagerness  of  wealth,   ) 
arising  uoro  an  unshaken  conviction  that  to  be  ' 
rirh  in  fe  he  hnpny>  - 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  vio- 
lent impulse  of  passion,  to  pursue  nches  as  th^ 
chief  end  of  being,  must  surely  be  so  much  alarm  • 
ed  by  the  successive  admonitions  of  those  whoso 
experience  and  sagacity  have  recommended  them 
as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and  consider 
whether  he  is,about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
that-  wiir  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before 
he  rushes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong, 
what  it  will  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it;  aira 
his  examination  will  seldbm  fail  to  repress  his 
ardbur,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself^  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us ;  its  value  is  found  only 
in  that  which  it  can  purcha^  wTuch,  jf  we'  sup-     - 
pose  it  put  to  Its  tnsst  use  by  those  that  possess 
it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wise  man.    It  is  certain  that^  with  regard  to^ 
corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open'^\ 
new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  blbck  up  the  pas-/ 
sages  of  anguish. 

Disease  and  infirmity  §{ill'  continue  to  torture 
and  enTceblfe,  perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or 
promoted  by  softness..  With  respect  to  the  mind. 
It  has  rarely  been  observed,  that  wealth  contri- 
butes much  to  quicken,  the  discernment,  enlarge 
the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination;  but  may, 
by  hinng  ffa^tery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  con- 
fihn  error  and  &jden  stupidity. 

iv^aui^  ainni^  /»^iifer  g^t^uinMa^  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  nttle.  The  bramble  may  be 
placed  in  a  hotpbed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak. 
Ev(sn  royal^  itself  is  not  able  to  give  that  dignity 
whidi  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeble 
minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The  ' 
world  has  been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings, 
whose  existence  has  scarcely  been  perceived  by 
any  real  effects  beyond  their  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking 
hold  of  Uie  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how    r 
it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune 
has  obtained  it    When  we  find  them  oppressed' 
with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without    j 
pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  queru-  J 
lous  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that 
i(  the  real  WAOtfl  .qCqUC  condhion  are  satisfied^^  v 
there  remains  little  to  he  soiighrwinrflQiiclWfe 
or  desired  with  eagerness^ 


No.  59.]    TuKSOAT,  October  9, 1750. . 

SH  aHfwid,fstMl4  mabm  per  fwrft«  levurt : . 

Hoe  querMlam  Proffnen  ff«ilqfenen^me/acit 
Hoe  tat  in  tah  quart  Picmlutf  «iMr0 

V»c*faiig«Lrn  LrwmU  tax*  mm. 
StrwmgmUt  turfaMU  dolor,  0tqm*  *xtMmmimtm$s 

Oogitmr  ti  viru  mult^Ueart  tuat.  ovio  ■ 

Conplftininf  oft  givM  rMplCe  to  onr  grief; 
Prom  hence  the  wretched  Proyne  eought  relief; 
Hence  the  PmntieD  chief  hi«  Aue  deplorei. 
And  rente  bie  Mirroir  to  the  Laemnina  ihores : 
In  mln  by  ncrecy  he  would  aamage 
Our  cnree ;,  oosceaL'd  th^y  ffnther  tonfold  rage. 

r,iJi«& 
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on  to  digtinguish  men  by  the  namea 
r animals  which theV  arc  8UPt>oseQTo resemble. 


of  animals" 
Thus  a  her 


Thus  a  hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a 
statesman  a  fox,  an  extortioner  gains  the  appella- 
tion of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the  title  of  monkey. 
There  is  also  among  the  various  anomalies  of 
character,  which  a  survey  of  the  world  exhibits, 
a  species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may 
be  properly  marked  out  aa  the  screech-owls  of 

mankind.  ^  -""-^ " 

*~nresS  scrcech-owTs  seem  to  be  settled  in  an 
opinion  that  the  OTcat  business  of  life  is  to  com- 
plain^ and  that  they  were  horn  Tor'no  other  pur- 
pose tfian  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  others,  to 
lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of 
the  future ;  their  only  care  isjto  crush  tlie  rising 
h^pOj  to  ^amp  the  kmdling  transport,  anH  allay 
the  golden  hours  of  gayety  with  the  hateful  dross 
of  grief  and  suspicion. 

^  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity 
of  tempe'r,  subjects  them  to  impressions  from 
others,  and  who  are  apt  to  suffer  b^  fascination, 
and  catcbi^<^  contagion  of  misery,  it  is  extremely 
unhappy  toTivVwitnin  thocompass  df  a  scrcech- 
owPs  voice ;  for  It  will  often  fm  their  ears  in  tlie 
hour  of  dejection,  terrify  them  with  apprehensions 
which  their  own  thougnts  would  never  have  pro- 
duced, and  sadden,  by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day 
which  might  have  been  passed  in  amusements  or 
in  business;  it  will  buraen  the  heart  with  unne- 
cessary discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that 
love  of  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many 
failings  and  weaknesses,  I  havejiot  yet,  by  either 
friends  or  enemies,  been  c^ar^ocTwith  supersti- 
tion J  I  never  count  the  company  wEch  1  enter, 
and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indifferently  over 
eitlier  shoulder.  I  have,  like  most  other  philoso- 
phers, oflen  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  been  sometimes  reproached 
aa  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my  eves  when 
a  raven  flew  over  my  head.  I  never  go  Iiorac  ab- 
ruptly because  a  snake  crosses  my  way,  noj^jiaye 
anyparticulardrcadof  a  climacterical  yoa/TycCf 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scornof  old  womctjftmd 
(heir  tales,  I  consider  it  as  an  unhappy  day  whep 
I  happen  to  be.grp.fltfld,  in  the  suuiui^  hy  Su's-^ 
pirtus  Che  screech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Suspirius  fifty-night  years 
and  four  months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an 
hour  with  him  in  which  he  has  not  made  some 
attack  upon  my  quiet.  When  we  were  first  ac- 
quaintea,  his  great  topic  was  the  misery  of  youtli 
without  riches  J  and  whenever  we  walked  out 
together  he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  pleasures,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  the 
reachof  myibrtune,  were  without  the  verge  of 
my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never  have  con- 
siaered  as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
seasonable representations  placed  them  in  my 
sight 

Another  of  his  topics  is  the  neglect  of  merit, 
with  which  he  never  fails  to  amuse  ev^ry  man 
. ,  whom  he  sees  not  eminently  fortunate.  If  he 
meets  with  a  young  officer,  he  always  informs 
him  of  gentlemen  whose  personal  courage  is  un- 
cuestioned,  and  whose  military  skill  qualifies 
tnem  to  command  armies,  that  have,  notwith- 
standing all  their  merit,  grown  old  with  subal- 


tern commissions.    For  a  genius  in  the  oKsrrh^ 

he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life.  The 
lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  paits 
and  deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  m  the  courts:  and  meeting  Sere- 
nus  the  physician, "  Ab^doctor,"  says  he,  "  what, 
a-foot  stilly  when_  so  many  bToCkhfeaflS  jwe  rat- 
ting in  their  chariots  1  1  tofcTyou  seven  years 
ago  fiiat  you  would  never  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice, 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  Greek,  and  your  dili- 
gence, and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  you 
to  live  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  prescribes  to 
his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician." 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifleen    ' 
authors  in  their  way  to  tlie  stage ;  persuaded  nine 
and  thirty  merchants  to  retire  from  a  prosperous 
trade  for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke  oil  a  hundred  , 
and  thirteen  matohes  by  prognostications  of  un- 
happiness,    and  enabled  the  small  pox  to  kill  . 
nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss 
of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he 
never  fails  to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pur-^ 
suits,  and  informs  me  that  we  are  much  older 
than  when  we  begrai  onr  acqnaintBBie,  that  the 
infirmities  of  decrepitude  arc  coming  fast  upon 
me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  but  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  of  very  little  importance,  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  ought  to  look  for 
no  other  pleasures  than  a  good  omner  and  an 
easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonioua  strain, 
displaying  present  miseries,  and  foreboding  more^ 
wKTiKdpafid  ^avar^^ooos,  every  syllable  is  loaded! 
witli  misfortune,  and..d«^th  is  always  brought 
nearer  to  the  view.  QTet^-hat  always  raises  my 
resentment  and  indignatMMvX.  do  not  perceive 
that. his  mournful  meditations  have  much  effijct 
upon  Inmsclf!^  He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of 
calamities,  without  discovering  otherwise  than 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  feels  any  of  the 
evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  but  has  the 
sanie  habit  of  uttering  huncutatioos^  as  othws  of 
telling  stories,  and  falls  into  expressions  of  con^ 
dolence  for  past,  or  apprehension  of  future  mis- 
chiefs, as  alt  men  studious  of  their  ease  have  re^ 
course  to  those  subjects  upon  which  they  can 
most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de- 
stroyed ail  their  cocks,  Uiat  they  might  dream 
out  their  morning  dreams  without  disturbance^ 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  promote  efiemiiiacy 
aB~to  propose  the  Sybarites  for  an  example,  yet 
since  there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foolish,  but 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I 
could  wish  that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  of-^ 
ten  to  be  copied,  some  regulations  might  be  made 
to  exclude  screech-owls  Irom  all  company,  as 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  (Eem  to  ' 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  thej  may  mingle 
sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  ono 
another. 

Thou  prophet  of  evU,  says  Homer's  A^araeiiK 
non,  thou  never  fortdlest  me  good^  huX  the  joy  ^^ty^ 
heart  is  to  predict  misfortunes^  Whoever  is  of  the 
same  temper,  might  there  find  the  means  of  in-- 
dulging  his  thoughts,  and  improving  his  vein  of 
denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  screech-owls^ 
might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Yet,  though  I  have  so  little  kindness 
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fbrtiufdark  geiMnition,'  I  toj^ax. iattspi  in- 
tendii^  to.  cl£b8£Jtbfi^8<>ft  and  tender  mind  from 

the  pnviiejrg  qT  fyMnplainJTmr,  ybfln  fj|fi  ^jg^^risfflg 

from  the  dcfiire  not  of  siying  pain^JiiU  of^ining 
ease.  To  hetit^cua^uiiUJ^i^-^^ence,  even 
when  complaints  are  vpi^n^Cjflone  of  the  duties 
oCiriQUi8hi]>f'<IRnhough  it  must  be  allowed  that 
be  sofiera  most  like  a  hero  that  hides  his  grief  in 
alence, 

SytmvmUunmmlut^  frtwmt  slum  ctirdt  dolor  em. 

Hm  imtwu-d  smilei  oonceal'd  his  inward  smart. 

DETDCN. 

^^et  it  cannot  be  denied,  that_he  who  complains 

^J»Mu  i;if /»  «  »,o»^  i;i,x»  ..  or^pjnl  l^ftin^vhnlnnkH  for 

help  from  his  fellow-creaturesTPky  is  to  many 
of  the  unhappy  a  source  of  comfortin  hopeless 
^  distress,  as  it  contributes  to  reconunend  them  to 
themselves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not  lost 
the  regard  of  others ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  in- 
clining us  to  weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot 
remedy. 


No.  60.1  Saturday,  Ootobbr  13, 1750. 

—QfMd  sUpvlekmm  quid  turpe^quiduHley  gvidnonf 
Ptaums  ac  melius  Okrysippo  et  (franiore  dieU, 

ROK. 

Whose  works  the  beautiful  and  base  contaiii,'S, 

Of  vice  and  virtue  more  instructive  rules, 

Than  all  the  sober  safes  of  the  schools.  fkawcis. 

^  AJXJfijiLOr  sorrow  lor  the  happiness  or  c^ 
^ofJE^Efi^is  produced  by  an  act  of  the(^__ 
'tio^^that  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  or 
~  approjumates  it  however  remote,  bv  placing  ug. 

for  a  time,  T  f^fi  fy't'tmn  ^f  him  ^hnaA  fnrtiinft 

we  contemplate ;  jo  that  we  feel,  while  the.^ 
ception  lasts,  wbatever  motions  would  be  excited 
by  {he 'same  good  or  evil  happening  to  ounelves. 
Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  mov- 
ed, in  proportion  as  we  can  more  readSy  adopt 
the  pains  or  pleasure  proposed  to  our  minds,  by 
recognizing  tnem  as  once  our  own,  or  consider- 
ing themaa  naturally  incident  to  our  state  of  life. 
It  18  not  easy  for  the  most  artful  writer  to  ^ve  us 
an  Interest  m  happiness  or  misery,  which  we 
think  ourselves  never  likely  to  feel,  and  with 
whicih  we  have  never  yet  been  made  acquainted. 
Uifltories  of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
lutionaof  emjMres,  a  re  read  with  great  tranquillity 
the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  oiuy 
by  its  pojnp  of  ornament  and  grandeur  of  ideas ; 
and  the  men  wlMMse  Acuities  have  been  engrossed 
by  bosineas,  and  whose  heart  never  fluttered  but 
at  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  wonders  how  the  at- 
tention can  be  seized,  or  the  ail^ction  agitated, 
by  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumatimces  and  kindred  ima^ 
ges  U^jwhich  we  readily  confonniMir  minda,  sa, 
above  alT  other  wiiGngs,  toT>e  found  in  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  particular  peispns ;  and  therefore 
no  epeoes'of  wdting  ^ eems  more  worthy  nf  cul- 
tivation than  JJjography;  ehiee  none  can  be  more 
delightful  or  rodtvno^ul,  none  can  more  cer- 
tainly enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest, 
or  more  widely  difiiue  instnietion  to  evefy  diver- 
sit^  of  condition. 

'Irhej^neral  and  rapid  narratives  of  4iislai9Er 
wbkh  involve  a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  busi- 


ness of  a  day,  and  complicate  innumerable  inci- 
dents in  one  great  transaction,  afford  few  lessons.. 
nppi;*»«hlo  t/^  prjvntolifp,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts  and  its  wretchedness  from  the  ri^ht  or  wrong 
majjagemsnt  of  things,  mdbieh  nothing  but  thdr 
frequency  makes  considerable,  Parva  ti  nonfiwU 
^juotidie,  says  Pliny,  and  which  can  have  no  place 
in  those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the 
consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  armies, 
and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  therehas  rarely  pass- 
ed ahfeof  whicha  iudicious  and  faitliriitflSffadVe 
w^lcThol'be  usejiil.  "Fdt;  norbnly  every  man 
has,  in  Htxe  mighty  mass  of  the  world,  great  num- 
bers in  the  same  condition  witii  himself,  to  whom 
his  mistakes  and  miscarriajprcs,  escapes  and  expe- 
dients, tvould  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use; 
but  there  is  such  a  uniformity  in  the  state  of  man, 
considered  apart  from  adventitious  and  separable 
decorations  and  disguises,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
Possibility  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
ind.  A^^eat  part  of  the  time  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  uie  greatest  distance  by  fortune,  or  by 
temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  tho)]gh,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are 
satisfied,  caprice^  and  vanity,  and  accident,  begin 
to  produce  discriminations  and  peculiarities,  yet 
the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  which  cannot 
discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating  their 
influence  in  the  same  effects,  though  sometimes 
accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multipUed  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted 
by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same 
fallacies,  aU  animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  dai^ 
ger,  entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  by  pleasure. 
It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  partici«- 
lar  lives,  tnat  they  are  not  dinting^^g^ed  hy  any 

Stlikia^i^r  wnnflArfiil  vip^fflitiiH m        Th^fni^^Ui^^ 

who  p,as8ed1u8  lile  among  his  books,  tltfijaer 
chant,  who  conducted  only  his  own  aflairs,  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  of  his  duty,  are  considered  as  no  pro 

Eer  objects  of  public  regard,  however  they  might 
ave  excelled  m  their  several  stations,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  pi- 
ety. But  thjg  notion  arises  from  false  measures  ., 
"' flKfpU*^"r**  ""^  riig^^Zi  ""^"^"g^'f^^  eriidlcatod 
by  considering,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  uncorrupted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  usejs  of  most  value.  r 

It  is,  indeed^  not  improper  to  taHe' honest  ad- 
vantages of  prejudice,  and  to  ^ain  attention  by  s 
celebrated  name ;  but  the  business  of  the  biogra 
phfiTJs  ftftfin  to  pnn  slightly  evop  tlwaejiCT^ffm 
fBfifi«  ^^  inf»iHftnt.«»,  lul^eh  produce^lgar  greaT 
ness^o  lead  the  thoughts  mto  domfegttt!  piiyaiJCi; 
and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  ex- 
cd  each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanus  is,  with  great  propriety, 
said  by  its  author  to  have  been  written,'^at  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fa- 
railisur  character  of  that  man,  cujus  mgenium  et 
candorem  ex  ipshu  seriptis  sunt  cUm  tember  mtrs- 
htrif  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  by  his  writing  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which, 
whethefwe  read  as  inquirers  after  natural  or  mo- 
ral knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our 
science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  import- 
ant than  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgotten  in  his 
aocQunjt  of  Catafine,  to  cemark,  that  mi  tsoUr  wss 
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NOW  quUk,  and  again  daw,  na  an  indicatieii  of  a 
mind  revolvinff  Bomethinff  with  violent  commo- 
tion. Thus  tne  story  of  Melancthon  ailbrds  a 
striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing 
us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be 
fixed,  that  the  day  micht  not  mn  out  in  the  idleness 
of  suspense :  and  ul  the  plans  and  enterprises 
of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
world  than  that  part  of  his  penonal  character,, 
which  represents  nim  as  earefid  qf  hit  heaUh,  and 

BuLbiogrnphy  has  often  been  allotted  to  writ- 
ers who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the  perform- 
ance. They  rarely  afibrd  any  other  account  thin 
might  bo  collected  rro'm  puottc  papers,  but  ima- 
gine themselves  writing  a  life  when  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ; 
and  BO  Kttle  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of 
their  heroes,  that  more  knowledgejnay  be  gained 
of  ajpoan^  real  chaiactej^  by  a  short  cooxersatipn 
wi^i  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
ctudied  narrative,  begun  with,  his^  pedigree,  and 
endfiid^wi^JuaJuQfial'. 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  informthe 
world  of  particular  facts,  they  are  not  always  so 
happy  as  to  select  the  most  important  I  know 
not  well  virhat  advantage  posterity  can  receive 
from  the  only  circumstance  dv  which  Tickell  has 
'  distinguished  Addison  from  tne  rest  of  mankind, 
f  the  irregularUy  qf  Am  jpiulse :  nor  can  I  think  my- 
self  overpaid  for  the  time  spent  m  reading  the  life 
of  Malherb,  by  being  enabled  to  relate,  after  the 
iMined  biographer,  that  Malherb  had  two  predo- 
minant opinions ;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a 
nngle  vroman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  an- 
cient descent;  the  other,  that  the  French  beff- 
gars  made  use  very  improperly  and  barbarously 
of  the  phrase  ne^  GenHenum,  because  either 
word  included  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and' 
why  most  accounts  of  par^jueujar  persons  are  bai^ 
^-       ren  and  useless.    If  a  lifi^ej|ela3red  til|  interest 
•  ^  <__  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we'may  hope  tor  impar- 
tiality, but  must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
incidents  vriiich  sive  excellence  to  oiognphy  are 
I  c»f  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon 
I  escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted 
V  by  tradition.    We  know  how  few  can  portray 
a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  promi- 
nent and  ol^ervablo  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easi^  ima* 
gined  how  much  of  this  litde  knowledge  may  be 
rost  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession 
of  copies  will  lose  aU  resemblance  of  the  original. 
If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  know- 
i      '  led^  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  cu- 
riosity, there  is  danger  least  his  interest,  his  fear, 
his  ^titude,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower  his 
fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent 
There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  su^r  by  their  detection ; 
we  thererore  see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorn- 
ed with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  *'  Let  me  remember,"  says  Hale, 
\  •*  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
\that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  oountnr." 


If  we  owe  regaid*  to  the  memory  of  tfie  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge^ 
to  virtue,  and  to  truth* 


No.  BI4   Tuesday,  Octobbr  16, 1750. 


Fkinu  Ammt  jfivct,  H  mmdax  i^famdm  Urrtt 

FbIm  pratoe  e^  diann,  unreal  ibaine  eoatrol, — 
Whom,  bttt  a  vicioui  or  a  ■icklj  foul  f—       PBAitcit 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  etger  and 
thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  mstance 
from  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  and'  not  only 
never  to  receive  the  current  of  report  tilT  it  has  sa- 
tiated the  greatest  part  of  the  nation.  But  at  last 
to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with 
taintB  or  mixtures  from  every  channel'  through 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pl&asures  of  my  life  is  to  hear 
what  passes  in  the  world,  to  know  what  are  the 
schemes  of  the  politic,  the  aims  of  the  boay,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious ;  what  chanffes  cf  pub- 
lic measures  are  approaching;  who  u  likely  to 
be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who  is 
ctimbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering 
on.  the  precipice  of  disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very 
common  for  us  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least 
qualified  to  obtain,  I  have  suflered  this  ^petite 
of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gratificatioiis  whidi 
my  present  situation  can  a»>rd  it;  for  being 
placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  a^ 
ways  to  confound  the  mture  with  the  past, 
to  form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer 
doubtful,  anid  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
schemes  already  executed  or  defeated.  I  am 
perplexed  vrith  a  perf^etnal  deception  in  my  pros- 
pects, like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  re* 
mote  star,  which  before- the  lig|fat  reaches  his  eye 
hasforsaken  the  place  from  which  it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind 
the  active  vrorld  in  my  reflections  and  discove- 
ries, is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  petulance 
of  those  whose  health,  or  business,  or  pleasure^ 
brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  withoiit 
considering  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  my 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  whica 
absence  must  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with 
the  utmost  superciliousness  of  contempt,  for  not 
knowing  what  no  human  sa^dty  can  disoovcr; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wretdi 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when  I  hap» 
pen  to  talk  of  tne  fortune  of  a  bankmpt,  or  prcK 
pose  the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  them 
of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mes^ 
Bures  that  have  been  lately  taken.  They  seem 
to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of  their  intellecCi 
what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  con- 
ditions, and  thmk  themselves  indisputably  entitled 
to  urs  of  insolence  and  authority,  when  they  find 
another  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  because  they 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  suppose 
eoually  public  in  all  other  places,  and  known 
wnere  they  could  neither  be  seen,  related,  nor 
ooniectured. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are  indeed  too  mndk 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which,  they  receive 
amongst  na,  tor  no  other  reason  than  that  they^ 
from  London*   For  no  sooner  is  the  »i^ 
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iml  of  one  of  fheBO  duwemmtton  of  knowled^ 
known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about  him 
from  every  quarter,  and  by  innumerable  inquiriea 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 
He  sees  himself  aorrounded  by  multituaea,  who 
propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their  cootrover- 
flies,  to  him,  as  to  a  being  descended  from  some 
nobler  re^on,  and  he  grows  on  «  sudden  oracu- 
lous  and  mfallible,  solves  all  difficulties,  and  sets 
all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  sus- 
p€»cting,  that  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
this  reverential  modesty,  and  impose  upon  rustic 
understandings,  with  a  felse  show  of  ^universal 
intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  own  diemselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or 
that  they  dismiss  an v  inquirer  with  a. positive  and 
decisive  answer,  l^he  court,  the  city,  the  park, 
and  exchange,  arp  to  those  men  of  unbounded 
observation  equally  familiar,  and  they  are  alike 
ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  whidi  stocks  will  rise,  or 
the  ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despot- 
ic and  dictatorial  power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude 
multitude,  whom  ne  condescends  to  honour  with 
a  biennial  visit;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what 
motives,  I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
be  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our 
veneration,  till  we  are  more  authentically  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  claimant 

It  19  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven 
years  ago,  one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair, 
remarkable  for  stealing  em,  and  sucking  them, 
was  taken  from  the  schooTin  this  pari8h,and  sent 
up  to  London  to  study  the  lawl  As  he  had  given 
amongst  us  no  proofe  of  a  genius  desifned  by 
nature  for  extraordinary  performances,  ne  was, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten, 
nor  was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  vurtues,  bis 
good  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  report 
burst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic  was  come  down  in 
the  first  post-chaise  which  this  village  had  seen, 
having  travelled  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  his 
postibons  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nar- 
rowly escuied  suffocation  in  a  quicksand ;  but 
that  Mr.  Frolic  seemed  totallv  unconcerned,  for 
such  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  gen- 
tl^nen  at  their  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowfing- 
green,  and  now  were  seen  the  efiects  of  a  Lon- 
don education.  His  dress,  his  language,  his 
ideas»  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  madi  endea- 
vour to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
difiered  from  the  opinions,  or  practice  of  the 
modish  world.  He  showed  us  the  deformity  of 
our  skirts  and  sleeves,  informed  us  where  hats 
of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  and  reoom- 
mendea  to  us  the  refocmation  of  a  thousand  ab- 
surdities in  our  dothes,  our  cookery,  and  our 
conversation.  When  any  of  his  phrases  were 
unintelligible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of 
confessed  superiority,  but  frequently  delayed  the 
explanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over 
our  barbarity. 

When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story, 
he  takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets, 
squares,  and  buildiafre,  with  which  he  knows  we 
are  unacquainted.  Tho  favourite  topics  of  his 
discourse  are  the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the 
iricks  put  4ipon  country  gentlemen  by  portezs  and 


link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies^  he  tells  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  which  he^can  in- 
troduce them ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much 
they  will  be  deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  town.  What  it  is  to  Jaww  the 
toion,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  us, 
though  there  is  no  phrase  so  firequent  in  his 
mou3i,nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think 
of  so  great  <a  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by 
the  recital  of  Ins  own  adventures  and  achieve- 
ments. I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  cha- 
racters in  single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such 
a  constellation  of  great  equalities  as  this  man's 
narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished 
the  hero ;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit ;  wha^ 
ever  has  endeared  the  lover,  are  all  concentrated 
in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has,  for  seven  years^ 
been  a  regular  interehange  of  intrigues,  dangerSp 
and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  nim 
self  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
or  admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  can  bring  together,  from  all  their  journals, 
a  collection  oiso  many  wonderful  escapes  as  this 
man  has  known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he 
has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  on 
the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  terrora 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  sometimes 
by  his  own  acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing 
the  river  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  by  snooting 
the  bridge  under  which  be  has  rencountered 
mountainous  waves  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor 
fewer  his  hazards.  He  has  reeled  with  giddi- 
ness on  the  top  of  the  monument ;  he  has  crossed 
the  street  amidst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has 
been  surrounded  hy  robbers  without  number; 
he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windows  of  every  toast,  of  whatever 
condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for  whole  winters 
by  his  rivals ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen  ;  he  has  re- 
scued his  friends  fi^om  the  bailiffs ;  has  knocked 
down  the  constable,  has  buUied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled 
the  town  with  wonder  and  with  merriment 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understand 
ing  than  his  bravery ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
is,  at  London,  the  established  arbitrator  of  all 
points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive  jud^e  of  all 
perfonnancee  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per- 
former is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolic 
has  ratified  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatres 
suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or 
hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur ;  that  no 
public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  con- 
troversies at  tne  gaming-table  are  referred  to  his 
determination  ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at 
every  assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of 
pleasure  or  of  dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  thtt 
papere  of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  there  are  very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state 
or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more  or  less  influ- 
enced the  disposal.  He  has  been  very  frequently 
consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Frolic. 

Yet,  notwkhstanding  all  these  declarations,  I 
cannot  hitherto  persw^  myself  to  see  that  Mti 
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Frolic  has  mora  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  ooorage, 
dian  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  that  any  imcommon 
enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened  in  the 
time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  sub- 
jects known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has 
no  advantage  over  us,  but  by  catches  of  inter- 
ruption, briskness  of  interro^tion,  and  pertness 
of  contempt ;  and  therefore  ff  he  has  stunned  the 
world  with  his  name,  and  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  either  a  little  understanding  confers  emi- 
nence at  London,  or  that  Mr.  Frolic  thinks  us 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  that 
his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural  stupidity,  as 
the  magnetic  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
polar  cumes. 

t  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philo- 
iophers,  search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain 
of  the  effect ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to  be  inform- 
ed, whether  you  have  yet  heard  the  great  name 
of  Mr.  Frolic.  If  he  is  celebrated  by  other 
tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise;  but  if  he  has  swelled  amongst  us 
with  emptv  boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only 
by  himself,  I  shall  treat  him  with  rustic  sincerity, 
and  drive  him  as  an  impostor  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  credulity. 
I  am,  &c. 

RUIUCOLA. 


No.  62.]  Saturdat,  October  20, 1750. 

Nunc  ego  Tripiolemi  euptrem  eonMcendere  eumtt. 
Mint  in,  ignotam  qui  ntde  temen  kumum: 

IfuHC  r.go  Mtdett  velUmfntnare  draeoneSf 
Qko«  habuit  fugimt  arce,  Cortx(A«,  tua ; 

Nunc  egojacianaus  optarem  sumere  ptnnaSf 

Site  (KM,  Perteu ;  Dtcdaie^  tive  imat.  ovid. 

Now  would  I  mount  his  car,  whose  bounteous  hand 

First  sowed  with  teemiug  seed  the  furrow'd  land  ; 

Now  to  Hedea'fl  dragons  fix  my  roins, 

That  swiftly  lH>re  her  from  Corinthian  plains ; 

Now  on  Daedalian  waxen  pinions  stray, 

Or  those  which  wafted  Perseus  on  his  way. 

r.  LEWIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  a  young  woman  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
which,  if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  po- 
lite part  of  mankind,  might  long  since  have  raised 
me  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  female  world ; 
but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contHved  to 
waste  my  lite,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of 
twenty,  without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our 
monthly  assembly,  or  been  toasted  but  among  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  seen  any 
company  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

M^  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in 
flohciting  a  place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise 
enough  to  cease  his  pursuit ;  and,  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  expensive  attendance  and  negli- 
gence of  his  affiurs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable 
world  till  she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance 
upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and  as  I  can  collect  from 
incidental  informations,  retired  from  gay  assem- 
blies just  time  enough  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  umversal  neglect 


She  WM^  howevefi  Btai  rich,  and  not  yet  tiriii* 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distressfully  embarrass- 
ed to  thmk  much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  <A 
extrication,  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  hs 
wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversation 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  re- 
markably defective,  yet  he  was  contented  with  a 
match,  by  which  he  might  be  set  free  from  incon- 
veniences that  would  have  destroyed  all  the  jrfea- 
sures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from  sofbiessand 
beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with 
their  treatment  in  the  worid,  and  married,  thoofth 
without  any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  principal^ 
for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  free  firom  de- 
pendence on  caprice  or  fiishion,  they  soon  retired 
mto  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  nird 
business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so 
long  been  tormented  by  ne^ect  and  disappoint- 
ment, was  here  gratified  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  paid  them^  Their  long  funiliarity  with 
public  life,  made  them  the  oracles  of  all  those 
who  aspired  to  intelligence  or  politeness.  My 
father  dictated  politics,  my  mother  prescribed  the 
mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  entitle  any  family 
to  some  consideration,  that  they  were  known  to 
visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
novelists,  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  cor- 
respondent. My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I 
was  therefore  not  brow«beaten  by  a  saucy  bro- 
ther, or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  co-heiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  ec^ual,  would  probably  have  con- 
ferred equal  ment,  and  procured  equal  regard; 
and  as  my  mother  was  now  old,  my  understand- 
ing and  my  person  had  fair  play,  my  inquiries 
were  not  cnecked,  my  advances  towards  import- 
ance were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  suffer- 
ed to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustom- 
ed to  hear  my  own  praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  modi 
exalted  above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, and  was  treated  by  them  with  great  defei^ 
ence.  I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  to  coideis 
mv  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the 
splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness  oT 
my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  me  dressed, 
and  my  mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expenses  to 
hinder  her  from  concurring  with  his  indination. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  de- 
sire after  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits; 
and  here  I  should  have  quietly  continued  to  pcv- 
tion  out  my  time  among  my  books  and  my  needle, 
and  my  compan}r,  had  not  my  curiosity  been 
every  moment  excited  by  the  conversation  of  my 
parents,  who,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  familisr 
prattle,  and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  each 
other,  immediately  transport  themselves  to  Lon- 
don, and  relate  some  adventure  in  a  hackney 
coach,  some  frolic  at  a  masquerade,  some  conver- 
sation in  the  Park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an  assero- 
blv,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  birth-ni^t, 
relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give 
a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  entertain- 
ments, which  I  had  never  known  but  from  their 
accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  pay 
world,  that  I  can  relate,  with  great  punctiialit)', 
the  lives  of  all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beauties; 
can  enumerate,  with  exact  chronology,  the  whde 
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succeflBkmof  celebratad  sii^gera,  momciiiia.  tiige- 
dlans,  comediauB,  and  harlequins ;  can  t^  to  the 
JaAt  twenty  years  all  the  chac^ies  of  fashions ;  and 
am,  indeed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to 
head^lresses,  dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
coukl  not  hear  these  narratiyes,  for  siiteen  years 
together,  without  su£erin£8ome  impressions,  and 
wishing  myself  nearer  to  those  places  where  eveiy 
hour  brings  some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  diverai^ 
fied  withan  inexhausted  succession  of  felicity. 

I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  lefla 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight, 
and  why  she  did  not  vbit  London  once  a  year, 
like  some  other  ladies,  and  initiate  me  in  the 
worid  by  showing  me  its  amusements,  its  gran- 
deur, and  its  vanety.  But  she  always  told  me 
that  the  days  which  she  had  seen  were  such  as 
will  never  come  affain,  that  all  diversion  is  now 
degenerated,  that  Uie  conversation  of  the  present 
age  is  insipid,  that  their  fashions  are  unbecoming, 
their  customs  absurd,  and  their  morals  corrupt ; 
that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  en- 
lightened the  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  perform- 
en^  would  be  able  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this 
despicable  age:  and  that  there  is  now  neitlier 
pohteness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
She  therefore  assures  me  that  she  consults  my 
happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should 
now  find  nothinff  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and 
she  should  be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with 
such  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take  up  the  thoughts 
of  the  present  set  of  young  people. 

Witn  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
Tears,  and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
be  confined  to  the  country,  till  lost  summer  a 
young  centleman  and  his  sister  came  down  to 
pass  a  Tew  months  with  one  of  our  neighbours. 
They  had  jgenerally  no  great  regard  for  tlio 
country  ladies,  but  distinguished  me  by  a  parti- 
cular complaisance,  and  as  we  grew  intimate 
gave  mc  such  a  detail  of  the  elegance,  the  splen- 
dour, the  mirth,  tlie  happiness  of  the  town,  that 
I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance 
and  obscurity,  but  to  sliare  with  other  wits  the 
joy  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  othe^  beau- 
tics  the  empire  of  tlie  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by 
Belinda  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  know- 
ledge, or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively 
familiarity,  by  which  she  mingles  with  strangers 
as  with  persons  long  acquainted,  and  which  ena- 
bles her  to  display  her  powers  without  any  ob- 
struction, hesitation,  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can 
relate  a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her  in  public, 
can  produce,  from  a  hundred  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  praises,  protestations,  ec^j^ies,  and  despair ; 
has  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair ;  has  been 
the  occasion  of  innumerable  quarrels;  has  paid 
twenty  visits  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited  to  six 
balls  m  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
lodgings  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
courtship,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  1  will  stay  here  no 
longer.  I  have  at  last  preMiiled  upon  my  mother 
to  send  me  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three 
weeks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I  intend  to  Uvc 
m  public,  and  to  crowd  mto  the  winter  every  plea- 
sure which  money  can  purchase,  and  every  ho- 
nour which  beauQr  can  obtain. 
O. 


Bat  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endore? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town?  Icanread,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  and  if  ^ou  will  not  soothe  my  impa- 
tience, heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes, 
you  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure, 
but  are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of 
being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are  now  intent 
only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rbodoclia. 


Na  63.]   TuBSDAT,  Octobbr  83, 1760. 

Habebai  uept  dmeeiUo», 

S^pe  decern  eerroe ;  modo  regtM  otque  tetrarekaSf 
Omnia  magna  loqnen* :  mo<&,  nt  mihi  menea  trtpt#,  «t 
Concha  ealis  purij  et  toga^  ipuB  defendere /rigu$f 
Quamtia  eraeea  queeU.  Boa. 

Now  with  two  hundred  daTM  he  crowdi  his  train ; 
Now  walk*  with  ten.    In  high  and  haughty  atrain 
At  morn,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates ; 
At  nieht,— "  A  frtignl  table,  O  ye  fates, 
A  little  shell  the  sacred  saltto  hoUl, 
And  cloches,  though  coarse,  to  keep  nw  firom  the  cold 

rsANCta 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writA 
who  has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  life, 
that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state ; 
which  proves  coually  unsatisfactory,  says  Ho- 
race, wncther  fallen  upon  by  chance  or  chosen 
with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and 
imagine  the  condition  of  others  more  abundant 
in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally 
mentioned  with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  un 
reasonable  in  itself,  since  of  two,  equally  envious 
of  each  other,  both  cannot  have  the  larger  share 
of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with 
unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  our  state  afibrds  us,  and  fixing 
our  attention  upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only 
behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pre- 
dominates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions 
of  obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to 
which  such  transcendent  privileges  are  supposed 
to  be  annexed ;  when  it  bursts  mto  action,  and 
produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
pursued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it 
disturbs  none  but  him  who  has  happened  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  however  it  may  interrupt  content, 
makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think 
it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  tliat  it  may 
deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  arc  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  sup- 
pose none  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  main- 
tain ;  becanso  thoup^h  we  cannot  ju^ge  of  the  con- 
dition of  otliors,  v'H  every  inau  has  found  frequent 
vicissitudes  in  his  own  .state,  and  must  therefore 
be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endea- 
vour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  improved,  and  to  grasp  at  augmentations 
of  good,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  increas- 
ed, and  believe  that  any  particular  change  of 
situation  will  increase  it? 
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If  he  &At  finds  hhiMdf  uneasj  may  reaBonablv 
make  effotta  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all 
mankind  have  a  enffident  plea  for  some  decree 
of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  Uttle 
more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion,  in 
favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  readiness  to  believe,  that  the  miserv  which 
our  own  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is 
brouflfat  upon  us  by  accidental  causes  and  ex- 
temd  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that 
we  complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships, 
and  imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embar- 
rassments, in  which  other  chsses  of  men  are 
equally  entangled.  We  often  change  a  lighter 
for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored 
a^n  to  the  state  from  which  we  thou^t  it  de- 
Buable  to  be  delivered.  But  this  knowledge 
though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al- 
ways attainable  any  other  wav^  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of 
combination,  and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  b^ 
yond  the  power  of  mortal  intelligences.  Of  the 
state  with  which  practice  has  not  ac^uamted  us 
we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  pomt,  and  re- 
flate the  rest  by  passion  and  by  fancy.  In  this 
mquiry  every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate 
desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappv, 
at  least  less  happy  than  our  nature  seems  to  ad- 
mit; we  necessarily  desire  the  melioration  of  our 
lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably  seek, 
and  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  ea^er  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is 
often  disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  man  ^o  does  not  hope 
for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps 
his  wishes  lie  inactive,  because  he  foresees  tne 
difficulty  of  attainment  As  among  the  numerous 
students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears 
to  have  desisted  from  the  task  of  transmutation, 
from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from 
weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  immutability  are  oflen  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide  and  whose 
imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive  because 
tbey  cannot  confine  their  thoughts  within  their 
own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
nnfiing  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  existence, 
and  eensequently  are  of^en  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fall  upon  new  regions  or  pleasure,  and  start 
new  possibilities  of  happiness.  Thus  they  are 
busied  with  a  perpetuaJ  succession  of  schemes, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sor- 
row, for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
Suicscence  in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
lower  understandings  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a 
certain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain  beaten  track 
which  tneir  fathers  and  grandsires  have  trodden 
before  them.  * 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to 
the  prospect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvan- 
tage which  we  have  already  tried ;  because  the 
evils  which  we  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ; 
suid  though  we  have,  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  as  ot  heightening  the  blessing  we  ex- 
pect, yet  in  those  meditation^  which  we  indulge 
by  choice,  and  which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind 


by  necessity,  we  have  tlwm  t2M  Art  of  fiaiiit 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pleasing  images,  sloo 
suffer  hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  which  we 
look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  diflerent  modes  of  life  mn 
sometimes  so  equally  opposed,  that  peihmps  no 
man  ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upon 
a  full  conviction  and  adequate  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  fluctuation  of  will  is  not  more  wmider- 
fal,  when  they  are  proposed  to  the  election,  tiban 
oscillations  or  «  beam  charged  with  eonal  wei^ts. 
The  mind  no  sooner  imagmes  itselr  detennmed 
by  some  prevalent  advantage,  than  some  oonre* 
nience  of^equal  weif^ht  is  discovered  on  the  odier 
side,  and  the  resolutions  which  are  suggested  by 
the  nicest  examination,  are  ofUn  repentM  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inhe- 
rited a  large  estate  from  a  fiitner  long  eminent  in 
conspicuous  emplo3rments.  His  father  harassed 
with  competitions,  and  perplexed  with  multipli- 
city of  business,  recommended  the  quiet  of  a  pri- 
vate station  with  so  much  force,  that  Emnenes 
for  some  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambi- 
tious wishes ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  oppression,  which  he  could  not  redress, 
he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man 
to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and  gradually 
felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  thousand 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  countiy.  His  for- 
tune placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge 
and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  be 
possessed  that  authority  and  influence  which 
ne  had  resolved  to  exeit  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatness, 
and  was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  power  of  doing  well  is  enlarged, 
the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  en- 
forced. He  felt  himself  every  moment  in  dan 
ger  of  being  either  seduced  or  driven  from  his 
honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be 
gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  be  crushed, 
by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  ap- 
prove. Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by 
degrees  wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to 
unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retire- 
ment as  the  shelter  of  innocence,  persuade  that 
he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind,  by  a 
blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  Bome  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence; 
but  finding  that  corruption  increased  and  false 
opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he  thought 
himself  again  summoned  to  posts  oJT  public  trust, 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weakness 
again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue 
and  by  vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought; 
yet  inconstancy,  however  dignified  by  its  mo- 
tives, is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  life  allows 
us  but  a  smsJl  time  for  inquiry  and  experiment, 
and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  in 
whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  man- 
kind than  he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  his  part 
till  he  is  called  to  the  performance.  Tne  travd* 
ler  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey 
than  he  that  is  always  changing  his  direction, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  day-%ht  in  looking  Ibr 
I  smoother  ground  and  shorter  passages. 
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No.  M.]    Satvuat,  October  27, 175a 

Utm  9t04t  AidemMoUe,em demmmfaw  amicUia  e^L 

SALLCST. 

To  five  ia  ftiendiahip is  to  h«To  the  samedMires  and  the 


Whsv  Socratee  was  building  himiielf  a  house  at 
Athens,  bein^  asked  by  one  that  observed  the 
littleness  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent 
would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
digni^  7  he  replied,  that  he  should  think  himself 
•ufiicieiitly  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that 
nanow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human 
life,  concerning  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minds  as  might  deserve  the  name  of  friendship, 
that  among  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  cun- 
ositT,  civihty  or  veneration,  crowded  about  him, 
Ibe  did  not  expect,  that  very  spacious  apartments 
would  be  necesauy  to  contain  all  that  should  re- 
gard him  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  steady  fideli)^. 

So  many  qualities  are  isideed'  requisite  to  the 
possibility  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 
must  concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that 
the  greatest'  part  of  mankind  content  themselves 
witfinit  it,  and  supply  its- place  as  they  can,  with 
interest  and  dependance. 

Maltitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and 
warm  reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are 
incapacitated  for  anji  other  elevated  excellence, 
hj  perpetual  attention  to  their  interest,  and  unre- 
aistmg  sub^jection  to  their  passions.  Long  habits 
may  supermduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or 
lepireaa,  by  superior  motives,  the  im{x>rtunities 
oianv  inunedlattf  gratification,  and  an  inveterate 
aelfishness  will  imagine  alladvantaiges  diminished 
in  proportion  as  they  are  communicated. 

cut  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  cor- 
raption,  but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  in- 
consistent with  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may 
OKclude  friendship  from  the  heart.    Some  ardent 
enou^  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective  nei- 
ther m  officiousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable 
end  uncertain,  soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  dis- 
gusted without  ofifence,  and  alienated  without  en- 
mity.   Others  are  soft  and  flexible,  easily  infiu- 
en<ced  by  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to  catoh 
alsurms  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to 
listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 
shall  suffgest,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  con- 
fident adviser,  and  move  by  the  impulse  of  the 
last  breath..  Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judgment, 
than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to 
the  sagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  consider 
counsel  as  insult,  and  in<^uiry  as  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other 
tenns  than  unreserved  submission  and  implicit 
compliance.  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equal- 
ly careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes; 
and  pleased  with  producing  effects  by  invisible 
nieans,  and  showing  their  design  only  in  its  exe- 
cution.   Others  axe  universally  communicative, 
alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  eoually  profuse  of 
their  own  secrets  ana  those  ot  otliers,  without 
the  necessary  vi^ance  of  caution,  or  the  honest 
arts  of  prudent  mtegrity,  ready  to  accuse  with- 
out malice,  and  to  betrav  without  treachery. 
J^j  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  community, 
9m  pass  through  the  worid  with  \h^  xeputation 


of  good  purposes  and  uncomipted  morals,  but 
they  are  unht  for  close  and  tender  intimacies. 
He  cannot  properly  be  chosen  for  a  fiiend,  whose 
kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen 
by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  use- 
ful counsellor  who  vidil  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  ;  he  will  not  much  invite  confidence  whose 
principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  can  the  can- 
dour and  frankness  of  that  man  be  much  esteem- 
ed, who  spreads  his  arms  to  human  kind,  and 
makes  every  man  without  distinction,  a  denizen 
of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  last- 
ing, there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  the 
same  end  must  be  proposed,  but  the  same  means 
must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are  often,  by 
superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  can- 
not esteem ;  we  are  sometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  incontestable  evidences  of  virtue,  compellea 
to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love,  de- 
rives (torn  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence 
from  the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only 
that  its  candidates  should  gain  the  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  attract  the  affections ;  that  they 
should  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but 
gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only  useful  in  exi- 
gences, but  pleasing  in  familiar  life ;  their  pro- 
sence  should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  ot 
melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  re- 
quisite a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  discri- 
minate parties  in  government,  and  sects  in  reli- 
gion, and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  less 
on  the  common,  business,  ol  life.  For  though 
great  tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
known  to  contbue  between  men  eminent  in  con- 
trary factions ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be  shown 
rather  as  prodigies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no 
mora  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  in- 
stances, tnan  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some 
have  fallen  froQi  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  opposi- 
tion, in  which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a. 
thousand  incidents  extending  their  influence  to 
conversation  and  [  rivacy.  Men  engaged,  'by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties,, 
will  generally  look  with  different  eyes  upoq 
•every  man,  and  decide  almost  every  question 
upon  different  principles.  When  such  occasions 
of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our 
cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to 
desbrve  it;  to  be  silent  is  to  lo^e  the  happiness 
and  dimity  of  independenee,  to  live  in  perpetual' 
constraint,  and  to  aesert,  if  not  to  betray :  and 
who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friencis  shall' 
yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken,, 
and  both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question  7 
What  then  remains  but  contradiction  and  de- 
bate ?  And  from  those  what  can  be  expected,  but 
acrimony,  and  vehemence,  the  insolence  of  tri-. 
.umph,  the  vexation  of  defeat,  and^  in  time,  a 
weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  bene- 
volence? Exchange  of  endearments,  and  in-- 
tercourse  of  civility  may  continue,  indeed,  a» 
boughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdant,  when  the 
>.root  is  wounded :   but  the  poison  of  discord  i9> 
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infused,  and  though  the  conntenance  may  pre- 
serve its  smilei  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con- 
tracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom 
we  see  only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity; 
and,  theremre,  to  maintain  the  sotbiess  and  se- 
renity of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that  friends 
partake  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares, 
and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude 
of  taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
ms  equally  indispensable  with  conformity  of  prin- 
ciples, because  any  man  may  honestly,  according 
to  the  precepts  oi  Horace,  resign  the  gratifica- 
tions of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and 
fiiendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  plea- 
sure, though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me  by  a  painter, 
that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another. 
This  declaration  is  so  far  iustified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and 
constant  friendship  between  men  whom  their 
studies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every 
favourer  and  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting 
against  eaeh  other.  The  utmost  expectation 
that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that  they  should 
forbear  open  hostilities  and  secret  machinations 
and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be 
able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some, 
however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower 
ffenerosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  tower 
beings  by  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame, 
and  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  in- 
terest 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is 
TMuced  by  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obhgations  which  cannot  bo  discharged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  affection ;  they  ex- 
cite gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration ; 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and 
fkmiliarity  of  intercourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are 
an  earthly  blessings ;  the  great  ef!ect  of  friend- 
ship is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  endangered,  hke  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consider- 
ation ought  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
compassion;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before 
convenience,  and  he  that  loses  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  in  its 
place  the  gratulation  of  his  conscience. 


No.  65.]      Tuesday,  Oct.  30, 175a 

Gaterit  tmiles 

ExrefabeUa*,-^ noa. 

The  cheerAil  ng e,  whea  solemo  dictatM  fail, 
Conceals  the  moni  coiaiuel  in  a  tale. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravan- 
sary early  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  plains  of  Indostan.  He  was 
fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest ;  he  was  animated 
with  hope  ;  he  was  incited  by  desire ;  he  walked 
swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the 
hills  gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed 
along,  his  cars  were  delighted  with  the  morning 
song  of  the  bird  of  paradise*  he  was  fanned  by 


the  last  flutters  of  the  sinkin|[  breeze,  and  sprink* 
led  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  sometimes 
contempkted  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills  ;  and  sometimes  caught  the 
gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  spring ;  all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his 
.meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon* 
his  strength ;  he  then  look^  round  about  mn» 
for  some  more  commodious  path.  He  saw,  on 
his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  in 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation ;  he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coomess  and  verdure  irresistibly  plea- 
sant. He  did  not,  however,  forget  whimer  he 
was  travelling,  but  fbund  a  narrow  way  bordered 
with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the  same 
direction  with  the  main  road>,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  fbund 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
gain  the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  suffering 
its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of 
his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds  whom  the  neat 
had  assembled  in  the  shade;  and.  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  banks  on'  either  side,  or  the  fnrits 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with 
fountains  and  murmuring  with  water-falls.  Here 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  fbrsake  the  known 
and  common  track  ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and*  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  new  path  which  he  supposed  only  to 
make  a  few  meanders,  in  cempHanoe  with  the 
varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  h(8t  in  the 
common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed 
his  pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not 
gaining  ^und.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and 
give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  sooths 
or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  tmned 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself  with 
tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled 
among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  'arge  region  with- 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  amuse- 
ments the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  his 
deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  be 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  traveL  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the 
time  of  loitering  was  now  past  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  over-, 
spread  with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before 
him,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his. 
head.  He  yas  now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a 
quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  roily;  he 
now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is 
consulted ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatienos 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  m  the  gTove» 
and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on- 
from  trifle  to  tnfle.  While  he  was  thus  reflect 
ing,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in 
liis  power,  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  ba 
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had  Missed,  and  tij  to  find  sopie  ifcme  where  the 
wooa  might  open  into  the  plain.  He  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  ana  commended  his  life 
to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sahre  in 
his  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion^ and  on  every  hand  were  heai:d  the  mingled 
howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira- 
tion ;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  sofitude  sur- 
rounded him:  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods, 
«n.d.  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 


*Et  ittaydyKctay  tntuSdXXtrov  SSpiftov  irJw^ 
TMI  re  nrMvi  ioBwow  h  oipwtv  &cXv(  iroi^ifv. 

Work'd  into  niddon  nge  by  wintry  showera^ 
Down  tha  steep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  poura! 
The  mountain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  w^andered 
through  the  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he 
was  poing,  or  whether  he  was  every  moment 
drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ; 
his  breath  grew  short|^  and  his  knees  trembled, 
^nd  he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  rcsig- 
nation  to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the 
brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced 
towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  adniission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provi'sions  as  he  had  collect- 
ed for  himself,  on  wtiich  Obidah  fed  with  eager- 
ness and  cratitude.         ' 

When  mo  repast  was  over, "  Tell  me,'*  said  the 
hermit,  "by  whaf  chance  thou  hast  been  brought 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  n.  man 
before."  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  his  jonmey,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

**  Son,**  said  the  hermit,  **  let  the  errors  and  fol- 
lies, the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep 
hito  thy  heart.  Remember,  my  son,  that  human 
fife  is  the  journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing of  youih  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ; 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayety 
and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  whije  in  the 
fftraigfat  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
fnd  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture 
to  approacn  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We 
thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
shades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  soflcns,  and 
vi^lance  subsides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  inquire 
Whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but 
•nter  timorous  and  trembling,*and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road  of 
^nrtne,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  tcmp- 
t«tioQ  succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  another:  we  in  time  lose  the  hap- 
piness of  innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with 
sensual  gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let  fall 
the  remnibiance  of  oor  orig^al  intention,  and 


quit  the  onTy  adequate  obibv,.  '  rational'  demn 
We  entangfc  ourselves  in  business, immerge  our^ 
selves  in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct 
our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  onr  lives 
with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and 
wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  tnat  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  arc  they, 
my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not 
to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though  the 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made  ;  that  refonn* 
ation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavouM 
ever  unassisted  ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  len^ 
return  afler  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  rai» 
plores  strength  and  courage  from  above  shah 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. 
Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself 
to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  joamey 
andthyUfe." 


No.  66.]  Saturday,  Novbmbbr  S,  1750. 

Pamei  dignoBcere  ptuimt 
Vera  htma,  aigut  iUu  multmm  4t0«r««»  rmmtia 
Errorit  uebuUu  jw 

^ffowfew 

Know  their  own  good ;  or,  kaowiag  it,  pgnavf 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopss  wad  fearst 

iiar»ut. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  Dursmtt  has  al« 
ways  been  a  standing  subject  of^  mirth  and  d^ 
clamation,  and  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamentrd 
from  age  to  age  ;  till  perhaps  the  fVuitless  rope* 
tition  of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  juflCly 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  censure  and 
complaint 

Some  of  these  instructers  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  over* 
flows  of  passion,  and*  lopping  the  exuberance  of 
desire,  but  have  attempted  to  destrov  the  root  as 
well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  oniv  to  confine 
the  mind*  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  their  rea 
son  and  eloquence  to  persuade  us-,  that  nothing 
is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  man,  have  repre- 
sented all  earthly  good  and  evil  as  indifllerent. 
and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the  dread  tn 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  vieto* 
rious  disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  difAising 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  w^eare  naturally  in- 
clined to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasonmg  to 
establish  some  collateral  trath,  to  remove  some 
adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  com- 
prehension of  our  system.  As  a  prince,  in  the 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his  first 
conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  adds  fiir^ 
tress  to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and 
opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he^ 
loses  in  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  havingfound  an  easy  victory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  oorselyeB. 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  or 
happiness  unknown  and  unattaimdile,  proceeded 
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to  miks  ftolfaer  inroads  upon  the  heart,  ud  at- 
tacked at  last  our  aenaea  and  our  matiQCts.  They 
continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  anna,  by 
which  only  foAy  coula  be  con<|uered ;  they  there- 
fore loat  the  trophiea  of  their  former  combata, 
and  were  conaidered  no  longer  with  feverence 
or  regard- 
Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these 
men  have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have 
left  many  proofa  of  strong  reason^  deep  pene- 
tratbn,  ana  accurate  attention  to  the  aBairs  of 
life,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  separate  from 
the  foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply 
judicioualytoourownuse.  They  haye  shown  that 
most  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raise  the  envy 
of  the  timorous,  and  rouse  the  ambition  of  the 
daring,  are  empty  shows  of  felicity,  which  when 
they  become  fanuhar,  lose  their  power  of  delight- 
ing ;  and  that  the  moat  prosperous  and  exalted 
have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more 
obacure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  solici- 
tudes are  balanced  against  their  equipage,  their 
banquets,  and  their  peaces. 

It  ia- natural  for  every  man  uninstructed  to 
murmur  at  his  condition,  because,  in  the  general 
infelicity  of  Ufe,  he  feels  his  own  miseries,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  reat 
of  the  species :  and,  tnerefore,  though  he  will  not 
be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others 
are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  least  be  freed 
firom  the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetual 
changes,  that  ease  which  is  no  where  to  be  found  j 
and,  uiough  his  disease  still  continues,  he  escapee 
thehazara  of  exasperating  it  bv  remedies. 

The  giatifications  whidi  affluence  of  wealth, 
«ztent  of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  con- 
fer, must  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined 
to  a  very  small  number ;  and  the  life  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  in  empty  wishes 
and  painful  comparisons,  were  not  the  balm  of 
philosophy  shed  upon  us,  and  our  discontent  at 
tbd  appeanncea  otan  unequal  distribution  8ootJ^> 
•d  ana  appeased. 

It  seemed,  periiape,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
mat  masters  of  moral  learning,  to  descend  to 
Mmiliar  life,  and  caution  numkind  against  that 
petty  ambition,  which  is  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  Vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an  un- 
dertaking not  unworthy  of  the  longest  beard,  and 
most  solemn  austerity.  For  though  the  passions 
of  little  minds,  actins  in  low  stations,  do  not  fill 
tbd  worid  with  bloodshed  and  devastations,  or 
mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods  of  time,  ^et 
they  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize,  in- 
fest those  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
their  influence,  destroy  private  quiet  and  private 
virtue,  and  undermine  msensibly  the  happiness 
of  the  world. 

The  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is 
Teiy  frequently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance,. 
into  some  class  of  mankind,  and  without  consult- 
ing nature  or  wisdom,  resolve  to  gain  their  regard 
by  those  quahties  wfajeh  thev  happen  to  estoem. 
I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim-sighted,  who, 
by  conversing  much  with  country  gentlemen, 
Ibund  himself  irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan 
honours.  His  great  ambition  was  to  shoot  fly- 
ing, and  he  therefore  spent  whole  days  in  the 
woods  pursuing  game;  which,  before  he  was 
near  enough  to  see  them,  his  approach  frighted 

L  it  happens  that  the  desire  tends  to  ob- 


jects whidi  produce  no  competitioii^  it  tnay  bs 
overlooked  with  some  indulgence,  because,  how- 
ever fruitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  eSedB 
upon  the  morals.  But  most  of  our  enjoyments 
owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  possession, 
and  when  they  are  ratea  at  too  high  a  vahie,  give 
occasion  to  stratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite 
opposition,  hatred,  and  de&mation.  The  con- 
tost  of  two  rural  beauties  for  preference  and  dis- 
tinction, is  often  sufficiently  keen  and  rancorous 
to  fill  their  breasts  with  all  those  passions,  which 
are  generally  thought  the  curse  only^  of  senates, 
of  armies,  and  of  courta,  and  the  risral  danoen 
of  an  obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  often  not  less  ezasperatea  aoainat  each 
other  than  those  who  are  promoting  the  interests 
of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  find 
infected  with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling 
accomplishments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  coo- 
sequences  of  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of 
their  own  unhappiness:  but  perhape,  those 
whom  we  thus  scorn  or  detest,  have  more  claim 
to  tenderness  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.. 
Before  we  permit  our  severity  to  break  loose 
upon  any  fault  or  error,  we  ought  surely  to  con- 
sider how  much  we  have  countenanced  or  pro- 
moted iL  We  see  multitodes  busy  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  we  see  the  rest  of  mankind  approving 
their  conduct,  and  inciting  their  eagerness,  by 
paying  that  regard  and  deference  to  wealth,, 
which  wisdom  and  virtue  only  can  deserve.  We 
see  women  universally  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  care  with  which  they  study  their 
complexions,  endeavour  topreserve,  or  to  sup^y 
the  oloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  omament, 
twist  theb  hair  into  curls,  and  shade  their  faces 
from  the  weather.  We  recommend  the  care  of 
their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addi- 
tion is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mmd.  But  when  was  it  known  Uiat  female 
goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attrad  that 
officiousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour,  which  beaut; 
produces  whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what 
hope  can  we  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ladies 
that  the  time  spent  at  the  toilet  is  lost  in  vanity 
when  they  have  every  moment  some  new  con* 
viction,  that  their  interest  is  more  eflectoally  pro* 
motcd  by  a  riband  well  disposed,  than  by  the 
brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

In  everv  instance  of  vanitv  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  snared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches;  all  who  exalt  Uffles  by 
immoderate  praise,  or  instigate  needless  emula* 
lation  by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  consK 
sidered  as  perverters  of  reason,  and  corrupters  o? 
the  world;  and  since  every  man  is  obliged  to 

}>romote  happiness  and  virtue,  he  should  be  cai«« 
111  not  to  mislead  unwary  minds,  by  appearing^ 
to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no 
real  excellence  is  conferred. 
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\  Thb&b  is  no  temper  «o  genewfly  mdnlged  as 
hope ;  other  passionB  operate  by  starts  on  parti- 
cular occasions^  or  in  certain  parts  of  life ;  but 
hope  begins  with  the  first  power  of  comparing 
^  oar  actual  with  our  possible  state,  and  attends  us 
through  erery  stage  and  period,  always  urging 
us  forward  to  new  acquisitions,  and  holding  out 
some  distant  blessing  to  our  view,  promising  us 
either  rchef  from  pain,  or  increase  of  happiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The 
misenes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest  lot  of  terres- 
trial eiistence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it, 
would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some  new 
possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by 
which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises 
what  It  seldom  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  consider- 
ing the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from 
this  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  when,  falling  asleep, 
on  a  sudden  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden, 
of  which  my  sight  could  desciy  no  limits.  Eveiy 
scene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  the 
ground  was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  spring, 
and  all  the  choir  of  nature  was  singing  m  the 
groves.  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first 
raptures,  with  which  the  confusion  of  pleasure 
had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take  a 
particular  and  deliberate  view  of  uiis  delightful 
region.  I  then  perceived  that  I  liad  yet  higher 
gratifications  to  expect,  and  that  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer 
fountains,  and  more  lofty  ^ves,  where  the  birds, 
which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  all 
the  power  of  melodv.  The  trees  about  me  were 
beautiful  with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blos- 
soms ;  but  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  tlie 
si^ht  of  ripe  fruits,  which  seemed  to  hang  only  to 
be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked  hastilv  forwards, 
but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the 
field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  new,  still  singing  before  me, 
and  though  I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity, 
I  was  still  in  sight  of  pleasures  of  which  I  could 
not  yet  gain  the  possession,  and  which  seemed  to 
mock  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  al- 
ternations of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to 
go  forward,  in  hopes  that  these  fugitive  delights 
would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  I  saw 
af»  Enumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex, 
•I.  vi>  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felici- 
ty ;  for  every  cheek  was  flushed  wiUi  confidence, 
and  eveiT  eye  sparkled  with  eagerness :  yet  each 
appeared  to  have  some  particular  and  secret 
pleasure,  and  very  few  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern  be- 
yond themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  con- 

csnt  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon  them,  without  m- 


terrapting  them  with  troublesome  tnqntriei.  At 
last  I  OMerved  one  man  worn  with  time,  and 
unable  to  struggle  in  the  crowd :  and  therefore, 
supposing  him  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  aocoet 
him :  but  he  tamed  from  me  with  anger,  and  told 
me  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hour 
of  projection  was  now  oome  when  Mercury  shoulid 
lose  ms  wings,  and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig 
the  mine  for  gold. 

lieft  hini,  and  attempted  another,  whose  soft- 
nese  of  mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reap 
son  to  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  reception ;  but 
he  told  me  .with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportuninr  of 
serving  n^e,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  a 
place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting 
would  be  soon  vacant  From  him  I  had  recourse 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  haste  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  the 
course  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that 
followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a 
new-invented  bell :  and  another  was  on  the  point 
of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  my- 
self for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to 
desist  from  inauiry,  and  try  what  my  own  obsei^ 
vation  would  aiscover:  but  seeing  a  young  man, 
gay  and  thoughtless,  I  resolved  upon  one  more 
experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desire,' and  tfial 
all  those  whom  I  saw  thus  tumultuonsly  bustling 
round  me  were  incited  by  the  promises  of  HopCL 
and  hastening  to  seize  uie  gins  which  she  hela 
in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddess 
in  the  bloom  of  ^outh  sitting  on  a  throne ;  around 
her  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bles8» 
ings  of  life  were  spread  abroad  to  view ;  she  had 
a  perpetual  gayety  of  aspect,  and  every  one  ima^ 
gined  that  her  smile,  which  was  impartial  and 
general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed 
in  his  own  superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceiv- 
ed the  same  confidence  from  the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had 
a  more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and 
could  with  less  perplexity  consider  the  difierent 
conduct  of  the  crowds  that  filled  it  From  this 
station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance  into  the 
garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  Reason,  and  the  other  by  Fancy. 
Reason  was  suriy  and  scrupulous,  and  seldom 
turned  the  key  without  many  interrogatories,  and 
long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  wel- 
comed idl  equally  to  the  district  under  her  svper- 
intendeney :  so  that  the  passage  was  crowdea  by 
all  those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of 
Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to 
the  throne  or  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippeiy,  and 
winding  path,  called  the  StraU  ofD{fflcmyf  which 
those  who  entered  with  the  permission  of  the 
guard  endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  they 
surveyed  the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they 
began  to  rise,  ana  marked  out  the  several  stagw 
of  their  progress,  they  commonly  found  unexpee^ 
ed  obstacles,  and  were  obliged  fre«|uently  to  stop 
on  the  sudden,  where  they  imagined  the  way 
plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intncacies  eraba^ 
rasscd  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them  baek, 
and  a  thousand  pitfalls  impeded  their  advanet* 
So  formidable  were  the  dangers,  and  so  tntfamA 
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4m  miaeaRiagefl,  tnu  many  renumea  trom  me 
fint  attempt  and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of 
the  way,  and  only  a  very  small  number  were  led 
up  to  tne  smnmit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  Forti- 
tude. Of  these  few  the  ^eater  part,  when  they 
Had  obtained  the.^  which  Hope  had  promised 
them,  regretted  the  labour  which  it  cost,  and  felt 
in  their  success  the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the 
rest  retired  withtheir prize,  and  were  led  by  Wis- 
dom to  the  bowers  ot  Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I 
-couid  find  no  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though 
•she  sat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with 
an  air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  side  ina^essi- 
bly  steep,  "but  so  channelled  and  shaded,  that 
none  perceived  the  impossibility  of  ascending  it, 
hut  each  imagined  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
way  to  which  the  rest  were  strangers.  Many 
•expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  thus  industrious 
tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making  themselves 
wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
i»ythe  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  la- 
bour and  all  their  artifices,  they  dever  rose  above 
the  ground,  or  quicklv  fell  back,  nor  ever  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still 
to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  laughed  at  the  slow 
progress  of  those  whom  they  saw  toiling  in  the 
Strait  oj  D{ffieiUty, 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
enter^  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the 
rest,  an  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned 
immediately  to  the  vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and 
undisturbea  retirement,  from  whence  they  could 
always  have  Hope  is  prospect,  and  to  which  they 
pleased  themselves  with  believing  that  she  in- 
tended speedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed 
scorned  ny  all  the  rest;  but  they  seemed  very 
little  affected  by  conten^t,  advice,  or  reproof 
but  were  resolved  to  ejq)ect  at  ease  the  favour  of 
the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and 
found  them  ready  to  answer  all  my  (Questions, 
and  willing  to  communicate  their  mirth;  but 
turning  round,  1  saw  two  dreadful  monsters  en- 
tering the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  me  other  Want  Sport  and  revelling  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  a  universal  shriek  of  affright 
and  distress  burst  out  and  awaked  me. 
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Let  na  lire  well :  were  it  alone  for  this 

The  haneAil  tongnee  of  lerTaiiti  to  deepiae  t 

Slander,  that  wont  of  poiaona,  erer  finda 

Adl  eaay  eatranoe  to  ignoble  mindi.  kkkvet. 

Thb  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
of  actions  that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most 
splendid  are  not  always  the  greatest  Fame,  and 
wonder,  and  applause,  are  not  excited  but  by 
external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  oflen 
distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism. 
Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  ex- 
cellence in  public  view ;  but  fortitude,  ailigence, 
and  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide  unob- 


served throu£^  the  crowd  of  life»  and  sufier  aad 
act,  though  with  the  tome  vigour  and  constancy, 
yet  without  pity  and  without  praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
life.  Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  efiect 
upon  common  eyes  and  common  ears.  A  thou- 
sand miseries  make  silent  and  invisible  inroads 
on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumerable 
throbs,  which  never  hreak  into  complaint  Per- 
haps, likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  most  part 
e(^ually  secret,  and  most  are  borne  up  by  some 
pnvate  satisfaction,  some  internal  consciousness, 
some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  solitary 
hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed^  of  small 
incidents  and  petty  occurrences :  of  wishes  for 
objects  not  remote,  and  grief  for  disappointmenta 
of  no  fatal  consequence^  of  insect  vexations  which 
sting  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  which  buzz 
a  while  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more;  of  me- 
teorous  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are 
dissipated ;  of  compliments  which  glide  off  the 
soul  like  other  music,  and  are  forgotten  by  him 
that  gave  and  him  that  received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  ereiy 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  conoition :  for  as  the  chy- 
mists  tell  us,  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  the 
same  elements,  and  that  the  boundless  variety 
of  things  arises  from  the  different  proportbns  ot 
very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pams  and  a  few 
pleasures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  and 
of  these  the  proportions  are  partly  allott^  by 
Providence,  and  partly  left  to  the  arrangement 
of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the 
most  part  happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are 
involved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  tliread  ot 
life  entwisted  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  whicfa 
armies  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  those 
who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  affairs,  and 
elevated  above  low  care8|,  or  trivial  pleasures, 
pass  the  cliief  part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and 
domestic  scenes ;  from  these  they  came  into  pub* 
lie  life,  to  these  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by 
passions  not  to  be  suppressed ;  in  these  they  have 
the  reward  of  their  tons,  and  to  these  at  Ust  they 
retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerful- 
ness to  those  hours  which  splendour  cannot  gild, 
and  acclamation  caimot  exhilarate ;  those  soft  in- 
tervals of  unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  throws 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  feels 
in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to 
lose  all  efiect  when  they  become  familiar.  To 
be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  am- 
bition, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  la- 
bour tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompis 
the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be 
known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  em- 
broidery are  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind  is 
often  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honour  and  fic- 
titious benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  lives, 
in  every  house  but  tlieir  own,  were  a  continual 
series  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed  under 
fair  appearances  bad  qualities,  which,  whenever 
they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure, broke  out  from  their  restraint,  like  winds 
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uDWifloned  in  their  caTMnty  and  whom  every  one 
had  reason  to  tove,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise 
fBsn  is  ctuefly  solicitous  to  proeore.  And  there 
are  <ythers  who,  without  any  show  of  ^neral 
goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
popularity  is  conciMated,  are  received  among 
their  own  fiunilies  as  bestowera  of  happiness, 
and  reverenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and  be- 
nefactors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  cha* 
racter  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  fami- 
ly, and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule  of 
conduct,  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes  to 
himself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  htm  into 
his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advantage 
of  unlimited  power,  or  probable  secrecy ;  if  we 
trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find 
that  his  character,  with  those  allowances  which 
mortal  frailty  must  always  want,  is  uniform  and 
regular,  we  nave  all  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
that  one  man  can  have  with  regard  to  another : 
and,  indeed,  as  h3rpocrisy  cannot  be  its  own  re- 
ward, we  may,  wimout  hesitation,  determine  that 
his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private 
virtue  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For, 
however  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with 
contempt  on  the  suffrage  of  men  undignified  by 
wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very 
seldom  happens  tfiat  thev  commend  or  blame 
without  justice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. Oppression,  acc<ftding  to  Harring- 
ton's aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  cannot 
see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  veij  often  that, 
in  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  m  the  gown, 
and  in  the  livery,  diflfer  not  so  much  in  their  sen- 
timents, as  in  their  lanmiage,  and  have  equal 
power  of  discerning  right,  though  they  cannot 
point  it  out  to  others  with  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  m 
8(^itode,  or  without  some  agents,  partners,  con- 
federates, or  witnesses ;  and,  therefore,  the  serv- 
ant must  commonly  know  the  secrets  of  a  mas- 
ter, who  has  any  secrets  to  intrust ;  and  failings, 
merely  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed  by 
that  security  which  pride  and  folly  generally  pro- 
duce, and  BO  inquisitively  watched  by  that  Hesire 
of  reducing  the  inequalities  of  conciition,  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will  always  feel, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  sel- 
dom be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  some- 
times suspected,  tt  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that 
of  eqiials,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or 
frienaship  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our 
servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  mo- 
tive to  a  regular  and  irreproachable  life.  For  no 
condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than  his 
who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  servant; 
in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first 
corrupted  bv  makinc  him  subservient  to  his 
vices,  and  whose  fidelity  he  therefore  cannot  en- 
force by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
is  seldom  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is 
possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
18  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tamencss  or  for- 
bearance, that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some 
foolish  confidence.  And  his  crime  ia  equally 
punished,  whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to 
which  he  is  reduced;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal 
P 


hour,  in  which  he  steriieed  hk  dinitty  to  hia 
passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  inadenoe  or  de- 
famation ;  of  a  controller  at  home,  or  an  aocuaer 
abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  purohase,  by  con- 
tinual bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribes  never  ae< 
cured,  and  which,  afUr  a  lonff  course  of  aubmia- 
sion,  promises,  and  anxieties,  he  will  find  violated 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemp- 
tion granted  onTy  to  invariable  virtue.  But  euilt 
has  always  its  horrors  and  solicitudes :  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable,  it  ia 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  thair 
power  of  betraying. 


No.  69.]  TucsDAT,  NoTkMBBK  13, 175a 

FUt  Quofrntf  mt  4m  speevlo  mrat  adspezit  aniie», 
Tynaaris  ;  et  «eciini,  cur  sit  oU  rapta,  requirit 
Tempus  edaz  rerum,  tnqvt  invidiosa  vttnsttu 
Omnia  dettntitu :  vitiataque  dentHu*  ^9% 
J*mtUaittm  Untaxmtnamiit  <hmh«  marit,  otju» 

The  droadiMi  wrinklos  whon  poor  Helen  spied, 
Ah !  why  this  upcond  rape  ? — with  tears  she  cried 
Time,  thou  devourer,  and  thou  envious  sf  e, 
Who  all  destroy  with  keen  corroding  raf  e, 
Bcueuth  your  jaws,  whatc'er  have  pleased  or  pleasa 
Must  sink,  cousumed  by  swifl,  or  slow  degrees. 

KLPrnifSTOV. 

Ak  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show 
the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man, 
imprecates  on  them,  who  are  so  fooUsh  as  to 
wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to 
grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He  thought 
uiat  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was  requi- 
site ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of 
whatever  is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator 
can  indeed  scarcely  retire  without  heavmess  of 
heart,  from  a  view  of  tlie  last  scenes  of  the  tra^ 
gedy  of  life,  in  which  he  finds  those  who,  in  the 
former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  designs,  and 
dissimilitude  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  in 
one  common  distress,  and  all  struggUng  with 
affliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  waylay  our  passage 
through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  for- 
titude may  conquer ;  by  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstniet 
or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may 
force  a  way,  and  rcwaro  the  vexation  of  contest 
by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must 
come  when  our  policy  and  braverv  shall  be 
equally  useless;  when  we  shall  all  sink  into 
helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receivinff  s^olace  from  the  pleasures  that  nave  fbi^ 
merly  dcliphtcd  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging 
into  a  second  possession  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  lost. 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been 
wanting  in  ende#ours  to  procure  comforts  for 
these  hours  of  dejection  ana  melancholy,  and  to 
gild  the  dreadful  gloom  with  artificial  light  The 
roost  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wc^th.  He 
whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chesta 
are  full,  imagines  himself  always  fortified  againit 
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iirruions  m  Us  andioriCjr.  If  he  hu  lost  all 
other  meaiM  of  ({overnment,  if  his  strao^  and 
hia  reason  ftil  him,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
and,  thenfofe,  all  that  have  hopNes  must  likewise 
have  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  give  laws 
to  such  as  have  not  ceased  to  regard  uieir  own 
interest 

This  is  indeed  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the 
dotaid,  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and 
in  which  he  makes  the  stand  aninst  the  upstart 
race  that  seizes  his  domains,  &iNites  his  com- 
mands, and  cancels  hiaprescriptions.  But  here, 
though  there  may  be  safety,  there  is  no  pleasure ; 
and  what  remains  is  but  a  praof  that  more  was 
'  once  poMssed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  univerMlly 
dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  A 
-children;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  hassui^ 
vived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  all  who 
have  participated  his  i^easores  and  his  cares, 
have  been  eng^aged  in  tne  same  events,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  the  same  conceptions,  this  fuU- 
neopled  World  is  a  dismal  solituae.  He  stands 
nniom  and  silent,  neglected  or  insulted,  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes,  •animated  with  hopes  which 
he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  business  which 
he  is  no  longer  aUe  to  foi^vard  or  retard :  nof. 
can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are 
of  importance,  unless  he  has  secured  some  do- 
mestic gratifications^  some  tender  employments, 
and  endeared  himself  to  some  whose  interest 
and  gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  difierentere  the  coloms  of  life  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ; 
and  so  difierent  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
this  contrariety  of  appearance  natunlly  prodiiees, 
that  the  conversation  of  the  old  anid  young  ends 
generally  with  contempt  or. pity  on  either  side. 
To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  with  fiil- 

•  oess  or  hope,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so 
unpleaaing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  fiunt  expeotap 
tions,  the  scrupulous  diffidence,  which  experi- 
ence and  disappointments  certainly  infuse ;  and' 
the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  world 
never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither,  precepts,  nor 
testimonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credulity  and 
sufficiency;  and  that  not  one  can  be  convinced 

•  that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himself 
'entangled. 

Thus  one  generatioo  is  always  the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old 
tand  young  are  like  liquors  of  difiereat  gravity 
and  teature  which  never  can  unite.  The  spirits 
•of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  volatilized  by 
passion,  soon  leave  behind  them  the  phleffmatic 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deliberation,  and  burst 
out  in  temerity  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness, 
therafore,  which  nature  infuses,  and  which  long 
habits  of  beneficence  confirm,  is  necessary  to  re- 
concile such  opposition ;  and  an  old  roan  must 
be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  those  follies  and 
absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine 
himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations, , 
the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows,  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by 
irastration. 

Yetj  k  mav  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not 
overbalanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in 
the  blossom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth : 
some  shaken  down  with  storms,  some  tainted 
snth  cankers^  and  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade : 


and  whedmr  he  that  extends  his  caxe  beyond 
himself  does  not  multiply  hip  anxieties  more  than 
his  pleasures,  and  weary  himself  to  no  purpoee^ 
by  superintending  what  he  cannot  regulaie. 

But  thou^  w  be  to  every  order  of  humaB 
beinffs  suffidenth'  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be 
dresded  by  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  other 
end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  the 
ni^t  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery ;  and 
who,  having  made  no  aoquaintance  with  uiow- 
ledge,  or  with  business,  have  constantly  caught 
all  their  ideu  fiom  the  current  prattie  oi  the 
hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their  happmeas  to 
compliments  and  treats.  With  these  uudies  age 
begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long;  itbegins 
whetk  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  loses 
its  sprightliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  From 
that  time,  all  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes  from 
about  them;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  on 
others,  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  with 
exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delimit- 
ed. But.pleasureisonly  received  when  we  be- 
lieve that  we  give  it  in  retnnu  Neglect  and  pe- 
tulance inform  them  that  their  power  and  their 
value  are  past ;  and  what  then  remains  but  a 
tedious  ana  coinfortiess  uniformi^  of  time,  witl^ 
out  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercise  of  the 


Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us  by  its 
appearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we 
shall  all  by  degrees  certainly  be  old ;  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  inquire  what  proviaion  can  be 
made  against  that  tune  of  distress?  what  happt- 
ness  can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  hie? 
and  how  we  mav  pass  our  latter  years  with  se- 
renity and  cheerfulness  ? 

If  ithas  been  found  by  the  experience  of  uMa* 
kind,  that  not  even  the  best  seasons  cMf  life  are 
able  to  supply  sufficient  ^imtificationa,  without 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  laboiua,  ha- 
rassed with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  diseases, 
should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
sent All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expected 
must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from 
the  future ;  the  past  is  very  soon  exhausted,  all 
the  events  or  actions  of  which  the  memory  can 
afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected;  and  the 
future  lies  bejrond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be 
reached  onlv  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of 
decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without  reli- 
gious hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  and 
feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowding 
upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottonuess  misery, 
in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him  deep- 
er, and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradations  of 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 


No.  70.]      Sattodat,  Nov.  17, 1750. 

Amro  dtUnoTf  fiilvo  pretio^ior  «re.  ovid 

SueoeadiitftaiiiM  •  tUvw  age  behold, 
Ezcalliaf  braai,  btit  mora  ezcelFd  by  foU. 

oayBBN 

Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  "The 
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tot  pboe,'»-MyBl>i,  'betoimtoMiiitfaat  can 
hj  hu  owB  powen  dMoem  wEat  is  ri^t  andifit, 
and  pencttiate  ta  the  remoter  motiveB  of  actioii. 
The  eeocmd  is  claimed  by  Umthat  is  wiliibg  to 
heur  instniGtioB,  and  can  peroeive  right  and 
wnmgf  when  they  are  ihow»  nim  hjanottier;  but 
he  that  has  neHher  aeuteiiess  nor  docility,  who 
can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself,  nor  will  be 
led  by  others,  is  a  wretdi  without  use  of  value.*" 

If  we  survey  the  moral  woild,  it  will  be  fdund 
that  the  same  ^wisionmay  be  nonde  of  men^  with 
re^iaid  to  tfeieiv  nrtue.  There  are  some  whose 
pmHSptee^ase  so  firmly  fixed,  whose  conviction 
IS  ie  oenstanlly  present  to  their  minds,  and^who 
have  raised  io  -themselves  sueh  aident  wishea  for 
the  approbation  of  Qod,  andHhe  happiness'  with 
whioh  ne  hsB  promised  to  reward  olxMiieBce  and 
panevennoa,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  cares 
snd^onaidermtions,  and  unifimnly  examine  every 
action  and  desire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Di- 
vine commMids.  iWe  ass  others  in  a  kind  of 
equipoise  b«tween  good  andriU ;  who  are  moved 
on  the  oM  part  by  richeaor  pleasures,  by  the 
patificationa  of  passion  and  the  ddights  offense; 
and,  on  theother,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the 
oUi^alio%  and  reiraids  of  which  they  believe  the 
raahty,  and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight 
tuniaeither  way.  The  third  class  consists  of  be- 
ings immersed  in  pleasures,  or  abandoned  to  pas- 
sion, without  any  desure  of  higher  good,  or  any 
efibrtto  extend  thenr  thoughts  beyoDd  immediate 
aadgvoas  satisfactions. 

T&  second  dassiaso  much  the  most  nume- 
rous, that  it  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
the  whole  l>ody  of  mankind.  Those  of  me  last 
are  not  very  many^  and  those  <yf  the  first  are  veiy 
few;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much 
under  the  consideration  of*the  moralist,  whose 
pvecepts  are  intended  chiefly  for  thoee  who  ase 
endeavoniinff  to  go  forward  up-  the  steepe  of  vif^ 
toe,  not  ibr  meoe  who  have  already  reached  the- 
summit,  or  those  who  are  resolved  to  stay  for 
ever  in  tSbmr  present-sitBation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  worid,  but 
aocustamed  to  jud^  only  by  speculative  reason^ 
it  is  scanseljT  credible  tluit  any  one  should  be  in 
this  stale  of  hidiffinenoe,  or  sUnd  ■undetermined 
and  unengaged,  read;y  to  follow  the  first  call  to. 
either  side.  It  seems -certain^  that  either  a  man 
must -believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy, 
and  resolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  thinlb 
that  be  may  be  happy  without  virtue,  and  there- 
fore cast  Off  all  care  but  for  his  present  interest 
It  seems  impossible  that  conviction  should  be  on 
one  side,^  azid  practice  on  the  other;  and'  that  he 
who  has  seen  the  right  way  shodd-'voluntaiily 
shut  his-eyoBy  that  be  may  quit  it  with  more  tran- 
quillity. Yet  alh  these  absurdities  are-every  hour 
to  be  found;  the  wisest  and  beat  men  deviate 
from  known  and^ackmowledged  duties^by  inad- 
vertent or  surprise;  and  inost>ai«  good  no 
lon^  than  while  temptation  is  away,  t£ui  while 
their  passions  are  without  excitements,  and  their 
•pinions  are  free  from  the  counteraction  of  any 
other  motive. 

Among  the  sentimenti  which  almost  every 
man  changes  as  he  advances  into  years,  is  thSe 
expectation  of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that 
without  acquaintance  irith  the  power  of  desire, 
the  cogency  of  distress,  the  complications  of  af> 
foirs,  or  the  force  of  purfial  influence,  has  filled 
his  mind  with  the  exseUenoe  of  virtue,  and^  has< 


ing  never  tried  his  resolotiott  in  any  encounteia 
with  hope  or  fear,  betieves  it  able  to  stand  firm 
whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  always  clamor- 
ous against  the  smallest  failure,  ready  to  exact 
the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as 
without  conecience  and  without  merit;  unwor- 
thy of  trust  or  love,  of  pity  or  regard ;  as  an  ene- 
my whom  aU  should  iom  to  drive  out  of  society, 
as  a  pest  which  all  snould  avoid,  or  as  a  weed 
which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  net  but-by  experience,  that  we  axe  taught 
the  possibility  of  retaining  soma  virtues,  and  re- 
jecting others,  or  of  bdn^  good-  or  bad  to  a  par 
ticular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  soU 
taryMsoner,  to  jwove,  that  the  same  arguments 
by  whidi  the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime 
are  of  equal  force  against  all,  and  the  conse- 
auenoe  very  naturally  follows,  that  he  whom 
tneyfail.  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  either 
never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  ot 
one  crime,  no  farther  evidenee  is  needral  of  bis 
depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet,  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that 
it  is  always,  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a  narrow  space,  and 
fortifying  ovh  a  few  avenues  of  the  heaiL  while  ^ 
all  tlie  rest  i»  left  open  to  the  incursions  or  appe- ' 
tils,  OP  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  toi  judge« 
of  man 'by  too  short'on  acquaintaiwe,  and  too 
alight  inspection-;  for  it  often  happens  that,  in  the 
loMC,  ana  thonghtless,  and  dissipated,  there  is  a 
secret  radical  worth  which  may  shoot  out  by- 
proper  cultivation  ^  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
thou^  dimmed. and  obstructed,  is  not  yet  ex-. 
tinflOMhed,  but' may,  by  the  breath  ofcounsdi 

«•  exhortation,  be  kindled  ipto  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  oom-v 
l^etely  good  is  irrecoverably  abtodoned,  is  U>> 
suppose  that  all  are  capable  of  the  same  degrees* 
of  exoellenoe;  it  is  indeed  ta  exact  from  all  that 
perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And 
since  the  purest  virtue  is  eonsistent  with  some 
vice,  and  the  virtue- of  the  greatest  nifinber  with* 
almost  an  equal  proportion  of  contrary  qualities, 
let  none  too  hastily  conclude,  that  alV  goodnessi 
is  lost,  thou^  it  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  anik 
overwhelm^ ;  far  most  minds  are  the  slaves  oft 
external  drcurastanoes,  and  conform  to  any  hand! 
that  undertakes  to  mould  them,  roU  down  any^ 
tonent  of  custom  in  whioh  they  happen  to  bo 
caught,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  tnat  bear» 
hard  against  them.  -^ 

It  may  be  particulariy  observedof  women,  that 
they,  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they 
fall  among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and 
that  neither  education  nor  reason  gives  them 
much  security  against  the- influence  of  example^ 
Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less  courage  to 
stand  a^nst  opposition,  or.  thail  their  desire  of 
admiration  makes  them  sacrifice-  their  principles 
te^  the  poor  pleasure  waf  worthless  praise,  it  is 
certain,,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  female  good-* 
ness  sddom  keeps  its  ground  against  laughter^ 
flattery^  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  everyone  8hould«onsider  him* 
d  self  as.  entrusted,  not  only  with  his  own  conduct, 
[•  I  but  with.thet  of  othen^^and  as  aceonntable^  netu. 
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only  for  thednties  wfaidi  be  iMgleets,  or  tfaeerime 
thmt  he  commitii,  but  for  that  negligence  and  i> 
regularity  which  he  may  encourage  or  inculcate. 
£veiy  man,  in  whatever  station,  has,  or  endea* 
▼ours  to  have,  his  followers,  admirers,  and  imi- 
taton,  and  has  therefore  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not 
only  crimes,  but  the  appearance  of  crimes ;  and 
not  only  to  practise  virtue,  but  to  applaud,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  it  For  it  is  possible  that 
for  want  of  attention,  we  may  teach  others  &ult8 
from  which  ourselves  are  free,  or,  by  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve, 
may  pervert  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us, 
and,  naving  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guicie  their 
course,  are  easily  misled  by  the  aberrations  of 
that  example  wmch  they  choose  for  their  di- 
rections. 


No.  71.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  80,  1750. 

Fiver*  f»odpr0pero  pmtfer^  Me  umlt tf«  •msw 
JD»  VMtow,  praperut  vivro  m«SM  mIu.       m^kt. 

Trae,  Sir,  to  lire  I  hurte,  your  pardon  give, 
For  tell  me,  who  make*  baste  euougk  to  live  ) 

r.  LEWIS. 

Manx  words  and  sentenees  are  so  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial 
observer  is  indined  to  believe,  that  they  must 
contain  some  primary  principle,  some  great  rule 
of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to  have  pre- 
sent to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of 
every  hour  is  to  be  adiusted.  Yet,  if  we  oon- 
ader  the  conduct  of  those  sententious  philoso- 
phers, it  will  often  be  found  that  they  repent  these- 
aphorisms,  merely  because  they  have  somewhere 
heard  them,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by 
such  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas 
are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to 
the  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their 
souls  are  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit 
■oonds,  but  do  not  understand  them. 

Of  tius  kind  is  the  well-known  and  well  attest* 
ed  position,  that  H/e  i$  shorty  which  may  be  heard 
among  mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many 
times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet  within  my  reacn 
of  observation  left  any  impression  upon  the  mind ; 
and  perhaps,  if  my  readera  will  turn  their  tlioughts 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  difii- 
cult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who 
appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  till  he  was 
aoeut  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of 
the  charactere  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by 
the  various  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the 
old  man  is  dilator^  ape  Icngus^  given  to  procrasti- 
nation, and  inclined  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great 
distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  irora  tliinking 
what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
the  time  when  it  is  necessarily  shortest,  we  form 
projects  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  such 
expectations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events 
can  gratify,  and  sufller  those  passions  to  gain  upon 
us,  which  are  only  excusable  hi  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my 
nund,  by  an  evening'seonversation  with  my  friend 
Prospero,  who,  at  Sie  age  of  fifty-five,  has  bought 
ta  estate,  and  is  now  contriving  to  dispose  imd 


cultivate  it  withimeoAUBOR  elegaooe.  HjsgFsat 
pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  lie 
abusing  in  the  heat  of  noon  under  tlieir  shade ;  he 
is  therefore-  maturely  considc^ring  how  he  shall 
dispose  his  walks  and  his  grov:^,  and  has  at  last 
determined  to  send  for  the  best  plans  from  Italy, 
and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  lite  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do 
what  never  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempied 
till  all  the  requisites  which  imagination  can  sug- 
gest are  gathered  together.  AVhere  our  design 
terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfaction,  the  mis- 
take is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleasure 
of  expecting  enjoyment  is  often  greater  than  that 
of  obtaining  it,  and  the  completion  of  almost  every 
wish  is  found  a  disappointment ;  but  when  many 
othen  are  interestea  in  an  undertaking,  whea 
any  desi^  is  formed,  in  which  the  improvement 
or  secunty  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing  i« 
more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolence, 
than  to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget 
how  much  every  day  tliat  passes  over  ua,  take* 
away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle  pur- 
pose to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  mournful  wish 
that  it  had  once  been  done 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  baocha 
nalian  writera,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to 
catch  the  pleasures  within  our  reach,  and  remem-. 
.  ber  that  futurity  is  not  at  our  command. 

ZtrrHv  ivpffccis  ob  p6ioVf  u^^Aa  ^idrov* 

Soon  (Mes  the  rose ;  once  ptnttfae  fragrani  hovr. 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flower. 

But  surely  these  exhortations,  may  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  better  purposes;  it  may 
be  at  least  inculcated  that  pleasures  are  more 
safely  postponed  than  virtues,  and  that  greater 
loss  is  sunered  by  missing  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolic  and 
noisy  meiriment 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school, 
he  used  frequently  to  mention  the  misfortune  as 
an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while  Grod  gives 
the  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered  himself 
as  culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  left  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  suffered  ius 
benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quickness 
and  diligence. 

It  IB  lamented  by  Hearne,  the  learned  antiqua- 
ry of  Oxford,  that  this  general  forgretfulness  of 
the  fragility  of  life,  has  remarkably  infected  the 
students  of  monuments  and  records ;  as  their  em 
ployment  consists  in  first  collecting,  and  after 
wards  in  arranging  or  abstracting,  what  librarieaa 
afibrd  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more  than 
they  can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaken 
a  work,  they  go  on  searching  and  transcribing, 
call  for  new  supplies,  when  they  are  already 
overburdened,  and  at  last,  leave  their  work  un- 
finished. It  u,  says  he,  the  business  of  a  good  s»-. 
tiquary^  as  of  a  good  man,  to. hone  morisHhf  shgsft 
before  him. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  in 
the  dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  the 
shortness  of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  some- 
men  lose  their  hours  in  laziness,  because  they 
suppose,  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  repa*< 
ration  of  neglect ;  othere  busy  themselves  in  nto^ 
viding  that  no  length  of  lifo  nosy  want  emjuoy^ 
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Ommi9  Aristippum  decmt  eeUfr,  et  aUtUu^  ti  rm^ 
Temttmimm  wugon^  fore preMtutihmt  mqmum       iumu 

Yet  ArisUppas  every  dren  became, 

In  every  variooa  chanfe  of  life  the  tame; 

And  though  he  aim'd  at  thinga  of  higher  kind, 

Y«t  to  tha  preaent  held  an  equal  mind.  y samcis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Tboab  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of 
iimtniction,  without  inquiring  whether  an^  will 
submit  to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  how  much  of  human  Kfe  passes  in  little 
incidents,  cursory  conversation,  slight  business, 
and  casual  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
endeavoured  only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful 
virtues,  without  condescending  to  regard  those 
petty  qualities,  which  ^w  important  only  by 
their  frequency,  and  which,  though  they  produce 
no  single  acts  of  heroism,  nor  astonish  us  by 
peat  6^«nt8,  yet  are  overy  movent  ezecting  their 
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ment;  and  it  eftm  hmfam^  Ihat  riaggjihnaan 
and  activity  are  equally  suipiised  by  the  last 
summoDBi,  and  perish  not  more  difierently  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
in  her  flight,  fivm  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 
Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
last  centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  num- 
berad  the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they 
aeem  very  little  to  have  advanced  morahty.  They 
have  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acquisir 
tion  of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  re- 
fers none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
but  peraistib,  in  contempt  of  probability,  to  fore- 
tell old  age  to  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is 
marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
existeneey  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
UJl  into  the  grave- 
So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  so  strongly  guarded  bv  hope  and  fear  against 
the  approach  of  reason,  tnat  neither  science  nor 
ezpenence  can  shake  it,  and  we  act  as  if  life 
were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its 
uncertainty  and  shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour, 
shown  the  absurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
repentance ;  a  decree  of  foUy,  indeed,  which  sets 
etemitjr  to  hazarcL  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  tine ;  we  subject  ourselves  to 
needless  dangers  from  accidents  which  early  dili- 
gence wouldhave  obviated,  or  perplex  our  ninds 
by  vain  precautions,  and  inake  provision  for  the 
execution  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity 
once  missed  never  will  return. 

As  he  that  hvee  longest  lives  but  a  httle  while, 
eveiy  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
waste.  The  dutiesof  life.are  commensurate  to  its 
duration^  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
neglected  is  doubled  on  the  moorow.  But  he 
that  has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and 
years,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must 
remember  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of 
which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  smce  the  few 
moments  remaining  are  to  be  oonsidered  as  the 
last  trust  of  Heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  losL 
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wpoa  us,  and  make  the  drw^  of  life- 
sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations.. 
Thcq^perate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change 
of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  Uiough  we  breathe 
it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  partiolea 
that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malignant 
efiectSL 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the- 
vakie  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  ^ood-humour 
to  the  worlc^  though  a  little  reflection  will  show 
yoii  that  it  is  the  balm  of  being,  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankmd  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-hu^ 
mour,  learning  and  bravery  can  only  confer  that 
superiority  which  swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in 
the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  r^^^ 
vages  without  resistance.  Without  good*hu»> 
mour,  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaza 
by  its  brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  aW 
tract  an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased ;  a  constant  and  perennial  softness  tt 
nuuiner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  di»« 
position ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  ilk 
nimseU^  when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity 
have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept 
in  motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  sofl  impulses.. 
Grood-humour  is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un-v 
concern,  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mmd  at  leisiiie-. 
to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  please,  they  are  reonired  to  be  merry, . 
and  to  show  the  gladness  of  tneir  souls  by  ffis^tst. 
of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But.- 
though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with, 
applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us 
long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire- 
to  easiness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gazes< 
awhile  on  eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but 
soon  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers^ 

Gayety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes* 
to  vegetable  fragrance;  the  one  overpowera 
weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives 
them.  Gayetv  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; 
the  hearers  eithor  strain  their  faculties  to  accom- 
pany its  towcrings,  or  are  Icil  behind  in  envy  and 
despair.  Good-humour  boasts  no  faculties  which 
every  one  does  not  beUcve  in  his  own  power,  amd 
pleases  principally  bv  notofiending. 

It  is  well  known  tnat  the  most  certain  way  to 
give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him 
to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such 
appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and 
depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only, 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invita% 
tions,  and  civilities;  and  without  any  eztraordi-^ 
nary  q^ualities  or  attainments,  arc  the  universal 
favountes  of  both  sexes,  and  certainly  find  a  friend 
in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will, 
indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  neither 
jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  can-, 
didates  for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but 
content  themselves  with  common  accomplish% 
ments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem;  therefore,  in  assemblies 
and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen,, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  particular 
person,  evei^  face  brightens  with  gladness,  and 
I  every  hand  is  extsoded  in,  salutation,  yet  it  jua^ 
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you  will  find  fiim  of  Teiy  •null  impoiUDoe, 
only  weloome  to  tbe  ooouMnj,  wm  one  by  whom 
all  conceive  themeelvee«amued.  end  wim  whom 
any  one  ie  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  othet  auditor  oc  companion;  ae  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest 
without  ciitioisniy  and^  a  npirative  without  con-, 
tradiction.  who  laughs  with  eveiy  wit,  and  yields . 
to  eveiy  disffuter.. 

There  are  many  whoee>Tanity  alweje  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  mortificatioB ;  and  there 
are  times  in  whidb  the  wise  and  the  knowing  are 
willing  to  .receive  prBi^e  without  the  labour  of  de- 
•erving  it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  b 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at 
test.  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
ibnd'  of  con^tanions  whom  they  can  entertain 
vpon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from 
solitude,  without-  condemning  them  to  vigilance 
and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  en- 
ooufages  us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or 
whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves 
us  without  importance  and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  bv  Prince  Henry,  WMn  he  sees 
Falstaff  lying  x>n  the  giound^  that  Ae  emddktme 
heiUr  spared  a  beHep  mmu.  He-  was  well  ac- 
quainted with -the  vices  and^dlies  of  him  whom 
ne  laoMnted^  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tender- 
ness stiU  broke  out  at  the  remembruice  of  Fal- 
8ta£^  of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  buflbon, 
with  whom  he  had  pasaed  his  time  in  aU*the 
luxuTjT  of  idlenesa,  who  had  (padded  him-  with 
unenvied  merriment^  aad  whom  he  could  atonoe 
enjoy  and  despise. 

YOU  mav  perhaps  think  this  aooouutof  those 
who  are  &tittgui8hed''for  their  good  humour, 
not  Teiy  consistent  witbthe  nraises  which  I  have 
bestowed  npenit.  But  suiel]^  nothing  can  OMKe 
evidently  show  the  Tslne  of  this  quality,  than  that 
it  recommends  those  who  are  destitute  of  all 
other  excell^ncee^  and  pnysures  regard  to  the  tri- 
fling, friendship  to  the  worthless,  and-  aflection 
tp  the  dull 

Qood  hnmour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
t)ie  characters  in  which  it  is  fcnmd :  u>r,  being 
constdefed  as  a  cheap  and^vulsaff  quality^  we  find 
it  often  ne^ected  l^  those  mat,  hawng  excel- 
lences of 'higher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps^magine  that  they  have  some  right  to 
gratify  themiselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance  rather  than  to  practice 
H.  It  is  by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  al- 
most all  those  who  have  any  claim  to  esteem  or 
love,  press  their  pretensions  with  too  little  con- 
qideration  of  others.  This  mistake,  my  own  in- 
terest, as  weH  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness, 
makes  me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
who,  because  he  knows  his  own  fidelityand  use- 
fulness, is  never  wUhngto  sink  into  a  companion : 
f  have  a  wifb,  whose  beauty  first  subdtted  me> 
and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but  whose 
beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  enti- 
re her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to 
nistify  perverseness. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  Jose  tae  will  to  please,  when- we  are  ceojscious 


of  thepower,  oi  sliov  more  ci4ieUgr  than  to  choose 
any  kmd  of  influence  before  that  o£  kindness. 
He  that  re^uda  the  welfare  of  othem,  ahoQld 
make  his  virtue  approacbahie,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied;  and  he  that  considers  the 
want  which  every  man  feelst  oc  will  feel,  of  ex- 
ternal assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sur^ 
jtmnded  by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  those 
that  admire  his  exceUences,.or  souctt  his  fiivours^ 
£bc  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest 
-gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  great 
^^uahties  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attrae* 
.tions,  is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of 
gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  tiU.the  tresr 


Lam,,  dec. 

PiI|L9MI]>KS.  . 
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"Why  Chinkithe  Ibol,  with  ehUdiih  hope,  to  na 
MFNtBelthsr  i^  nor  ww,  worymtkuil  ba« 


TO  THE  RATVTO.KR. . 
S)ta, 
Ir-  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  you  . 
recommend  to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a 
case  which  I  have  reason  from  observation  to  be- 
lieve very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  expe> 
lienoe  tOt  be  Tenr  miserable.  And  though  the 
querulous  are  seulom  received  with  great  ardour 
of  kindness,!  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of 
finding^lhat  mj  lamentations  spread  the  conta- 
gion of  hnpatiencc  and  produce  anger,  radicr 
than  tenteness.  I  write  not  merely  Invent  the 
swelMnffof  my  heart,  but  tcinquue  by  what 
means  I  may  recover  my  tranquiluty :  and  shsU 
endeavour  at  brevity  in  my.  nanrntiTe,  having 
long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  howe- 
Ter  elegant  or  however  just 
'  I  was  bom  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  fiunily  that 
boasts  alliances  with  the  grsatest  names  in  En- 
glish history,  and  extends  its  claims  of  affinity  to 
meTudorsandPlantagenets.  My  anoeetors  by 
little  and  little  masted  their  patrimony,  till  n^ 
father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  without  descending  to  the  cuttiTation  of 
his  own  grounds,  being  oondenmed  to  pay  three 
sisters  the  fortunes  allotted  them  by  my  grandfs^ 
ther,  who  is  suspected:  to  have  maae  nis  will 
when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  the 
daims  of  his  children,  and  who,  perhaps,  with- 
out design,  enriched  his  daughters  by  beggaiing 
his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  Uie  death  of  meir  &- 
ther,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  yery  emi- 
nent for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  auflered  to 
live  unsolidted,  and  by  accumulating  the  interest 
of  their  portions,^  grew  every  day  richer  and 
prouder.  My  fattier  pleased  himsdf  with  fore- 
seeing that  the  possessions  of  those  ladies  must 
revert  at  last  to  the  hereditary  estate,  and,  that 
(lis  family'inight  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolved 
to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employ- 
tnent:  whenever  therefore  I  discovered  any  in- 
clination to  the  improvement  of  mj  condition,  my 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  m  mind  of  mj 
bir^  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  with  wfa^jL 
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Inugbt  be  roproacfaed  wfaen  I  dioiild  oome  to 
my  Minf 8  estate. 

In  «U  the  perplezhiee  or  vexations  which  want 
of  money  brought  upon  ua,  it  was  our  constant 
practice  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any 
of  our  neighboun  surpassed  -us  in  appearance, 
we  went  home  an^  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
which  the  death  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us. 
If  any  purseproud  upstart  was  deficient  in  re- 
spect, vengeance  was  referred  to  the  time  in 
which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  We  register- 
ed every  actof  civflity  and  rudeness,  inijuired  the 
number  of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  minuted  the 
furniture  of  every  house,  that  we  might,  when  the 
hoiirof  affluence  should  come,  be  al>le  to  eclipse  all 
thcirsplendour,  and  surpass  all  their  magnificence. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, the  day  rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went 
louDd  unregarded,  while  we  were  busied  in  lay- 
ing out  plantatiess  on  ground  not  yet  our  own, 
and  deliberating  whether  the  manor-house  shoula , 
he  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement ; 
of  our  leisure,  and  the  solace  of  our  exigences ; 
we  met  tc«ether  only  to  contiive  how  our  ap- 
proaching fortune  should  be  enjoyed;  for  in  this 
our  conversation  always  ended,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  coUatend  in- 
terests, which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with 
joys  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  atten- 
tion on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  hasten 
nor  retard,  and  had^  no  other  object  of  curiosity 
than  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which 
we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  eariy 
mtelli^nce. 

This  yisionaiy  opulence  for  «  while  soothed 
onr  unaginatioo,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes, 
and  exasperated  our  necessities,  and  my  father 
could  not  always  restrain  himself  from  exclaim- 
ing, that  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
and  an  old  maid.  At  last  upon  tne  recovery  of 
his  sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed 
to  have  caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose 
his  stomach,  and  four  months  afterwards  eunk 
toto  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived 
him  but  a  little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
their  lands,  their  schemes,  and  thdr  wishes.  As 
I  had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  either  by 
books  or  conversation,  I  difiered  only  from  my 
father  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
rigour  of  my  step-:  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to 
no  thoughts  but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  which 
my  aunts  were  hoarding. 
,  At  length  the  eldest  fell  lU  I  paid  the  civili- 
ties and  compliments  which  sickness  requires 
with  the  utmost  punctuahty.  I  dreamed  every 
ni^ht  of  escutcheons  and  white  gloves^  and  in- 

Suired  every  morning  at  an  eariy  hour,  whether 
lere  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  must 
come  to  her  without  the  delay  of  a  moment  I 
went  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
will,  found  that  she  had  left  her  fotUine  to  her 
second  sbter. 

I  hung  my  head  ;  the  youngest  sister  threat- 
eued  to  be  married,  and  every  thing  was  disap- 
pomtment  and  discontent  I  was  in  danger  uf 
losing  irreparably  one  third  of  my  hopes,  and 
WIS  condemned  still  towakfor  the  rest  Of  part 
of  my  terror  I  was  soon  eased ;  for  the  youth, 
!  wbom  his  relations  would  have  compelled  to 
*      Amy  the  old  lady,  after  innumendde  stipoltr 


tions,  articles,  and  settlements,  ran  away  with 
the  dau^ter  of  his  father's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolv- 
ed never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  shackles  of  ex* 
pectation,  without  ever  suiering  a  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance 
was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow>  At  last 
the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  lime  for  the 
disposail  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after 
the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  noW  relieved  from  part  oi'my  misery ;  a 
large  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  cer- 
tain and  unalienable;  nor  was  there  now  any 
danger  thatl  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  chann 
ber-maid,  the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  of^' 
ficiousness  of  a  nurse,  "but  my  wealth  was  yet 
in  reversion,  my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I 
could  emerge  to  grandeur^  and  pleasure ;  and 
there  was  ^et,  according  to  my  father's  observa- 
tion, nine  faves  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  damoun  of 
discontent,  andt»nfbrted  myself  with  consider- 
ing that  all  are  mortal,  and  they  who  are  conth> 
nually  decaying,  must  at  last  he  destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  fiom  this  time  sufier  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  The  good 
gentlewoman  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
simple  in  her  diet;  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still, 
wakinjg  or  slee]Hng,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
servation of  her  health.  She  was  subject  to  no 
disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for 
whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy,  slie  would 
take  her  bed  and  send  me  notice  that  her  time 
was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eageiw 
ness,  and  sometimes  received  passionate  injunc- 
tions to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  be- 
fore my  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or 
the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling  and  vigilant, 
with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
and  was  thrice  siven  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  means  or  slipping  through  the  gripe  of 
death,  and  after  having  tortured  me  three  months 
at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any 
other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sanity  sufficient  to  guess  at 
the  desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  hoping  at  second  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  secflre  my  favour  against  the 
time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by 
informing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
die  had  Utely  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  fee- 
bly, and  that  she  could  never  dimb  May  hill ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her  oK 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  pierc- 
ing winds  of  Mareh,  and  in  summer  with  the  fogs 
ofSeptember.  But  she  lived  throu^  spring  and 
fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  after 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  four* 
teenth  of  last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  fiva 
months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  ridb. 
and  was  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  ami 
reverenoe  which  wealth  mstantaneonaly  pro- 
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edres.  But  this  joy  is  now  past,  and  I  have  r»- 
tamed  again  to  my  old  habit  of  wishing.  Being 
«cca8tomed  to  ghre  the  future  full  power  orer  my 
mind,  and  to  start  away  from  the  scene  before 
me  to  some  expected  enjoyment,  I  deliver  up  my- 
self to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancv 
suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things  which 
I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money  has  much  less 
power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  want 
It  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come 
to  patfs,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  crav- 
({ng  solicitude,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy 
for  a  mind  corrupted  with  an  inveterate  disease 
of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never  be  sup- 
plied 

I  am,  &c 

CtJPlDUS. 


!No.  74.]      Saturday,  Dec.  1, 1750. 

Rhuitmr  d*  Itma  mqt*  MprtM.  hob. 

•For  nought  tormented,  she  for  nought  torments. 

ELPHINSTOn. 

Men  seldom  give  pleasure  when  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  whatever  state  we  may  be  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or 
rec^ve  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protec- 
tion, we  may  secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom 
we  transact  B'or  though  it  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  spare  any 
attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness 
will  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been 
found,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ;  that  officious- 
ness  and  liberality  mav  be  so  adulterated,  as  to 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  efiect ;  that  compli- 
ance may  provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  libera- 
lity distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  di{<a- 
ble  it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social 
beings,  than  ill  humour  or  peevishness ;  for 
though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  blowl- 
■hed,  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion, 
mnd  small  injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys 
its  vigour,  and  checks  its  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints 
and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  ftas  been  sofhr  indulged, 
as  to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover 
itself  without  premeditation,  is  a  spedcs  of  de- 
pravity in  the  nighest  de^ee  disgusting  and  of- 
fensive, because  no  rectitude  of  intention,  nor 
softness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  moment's  ex- 
emption from  affront  and  indignity.  While  wc 
are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  ex- 
erting ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an 
unlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  unheeded  circum- 
stance ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
ing gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated 
at  once ;  and  all  our  assiduity  forgotten  in  tiie 
casual  tumult  of  some  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimea  no- 


thing more  tiian  the  symptoms  of  some  deeper 
malady.  He  that  is  angry  without  daring  Id 
confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  without  the 
liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fresqucntly  in^ 
clinea  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his 
mind  at  the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and 
to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon  those  whom 
accident  throws  in  his  way.  A  painful  and  te^ 
dious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces  such 
an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpe*tual!y  on 
the  watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  solici- 
tude, as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and 
can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  removal  of  tnat  pain  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  :he 
captiousncss  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is 
crushed,  the  senses  arc  dulled,  and  the  common 
pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we 
are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasiness  to  catises 
not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  ourselves 
with  fancying  that  we  suffer  by  neglect,  unkind- 
ness,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather 
than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revenge 
our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  resolve  to 
charge  them  ;  and  too  oflen  drive  mankbd  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tender- 
ness and  assistance. 

But  thoutrh  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim 
our  compassion,  as  the  consequence  or  concomi- 
tant of  misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  no- 
tiling  can  justify  or  excuse  its  admission.  It  is 
frequently  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prosper 
ous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  exacting 
homage,  or  by  tyranny  m  harassinir  subjection. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  pride  ;  of  idle- 
ness anxious  for  trifles ;  or  pride  unwilling  to  en- 
dure the  least  obstniction  of  her  wishes.  Those 
who  have  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed  naturally 
contract  this  unsocial  quality,  because,  havinglong 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readily 
depart  from  their  own  inclinations ;  their  sin^ 
lanties  therefore  are  only  blameable,  when  they 
have  imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  world  ;  but  there  are  others,  who 
have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit 
in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submissive 
ness  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffering 
none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who  never 
speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lall 
him  on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  soothe 
him  with  obsequiousness,  and  regale  him  with 
flattery,  soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  ol 
contest,  too  tender  for  the  asperity  of  contradic- 
tion, and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth, 
a  little  opposition  offends,  a  little  restraint  en- 
rages, and  a  little  difficulty  perplexes  liim ;  ha\'in;; 
been  accustomed  to  see  every  thing  give  way  to 
his  humour^  he  soon  forgets  his  own  littlene^, 
and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling  at  his  beck, 
and  all  mankind  employed  to  acommodatc  and 
delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  hei 
by  an  aunt,  which  made  hcr\ery  early  inde- 
pendent, and  placed  ier  in  a  state  of  superiority 
to  all  about  her.  Having  no  superfluity  ol  un 
dcrstanding,  she  was  soon  intoxicated  by  the 
flatteries  of  her  maid,  who  informed   her  that 
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Udie8»  OTch  tf  die,  had  nodimg  to  do  but  take 

pleasure  their  own  way ;  that  she  wanted  nothbg 
irom  others^  and  had  therefore  no  reason  to  value 
their  opinion ;  that  money  was  eveiythmg;  and 
that  they  who  thought  themselves  ill-treated, 
should  look  for  better  usa^fe  among  their  equals. 
Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Te- 
tiica  oame  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  force  respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien 
and  vehemence  of  language ;  but  having  neither 
birth,  beauW,  nor  wit,  m  any  uncommon  degree, 
she  sufTerea  such  mortifications  from  those  who 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  return  her  insults, 
as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity, 
and  taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation 
onlj  where  she  migat  hope  to  t3rrannize  without 
resistance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to 
her  fifty-fiflh  year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with 
so  much  diligence,  that  she  has  formed  a  princi- 
ple of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  place 
something  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her 
quieL 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offended  with  the 
heat  or  cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of 
the  clouds  j  if  ^  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in 
which  she  is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too 
dark,' or  furnished  with  something  which  she  can- 
not see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of 
the  light  sort ;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her 
disgusL  "Where  there  are  children,  she  hates 
the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are  none,  she 
cannot  bear  a  pfau^e  without  some  cheerfulness 
and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept  in  a  house, 
she  never  &ils  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was  ru- 
ined by  a  numerous  rednue;  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait 
on  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  iamily, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their 
windows ;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
leaped  within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 
Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the 
proverbial  torment  She  compeb  them  to  alter 
their  work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it 
after  another  fashion;  then  changes  her  mind, 
and  hkes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first;  then  will 
have  a  small  improvement  Thus  she  proceeds 
till  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vezaiion ;  they 
at  last  leave  the  clothes  at  her  house  and  refuse 
to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can 
endure  her  t3rranny,  professes  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  Hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the 
conse<]uenoe  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be  home  only 
when  It  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit 
of  examining  every  thing  by  tinr  standard  of  per- 
fection, vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves 
the  understanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  dis- 
cern faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  inci- 
dent likewise  to  men  oi  vigorous  imagination  to 
please  themselves  too  much  with  futurities,  and 
to  fret  because  those  expectations  are  disappoint- 
ed, which  should  never  have  been  formed.  Know- 
ledge and  g|eniu8  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by 
suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and 
the  performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
no  man  rashl^r  determine,  that  his  unwillingness 
to  be  pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless 
his  superiority  anpears  from  less  doubtful  evi* 
dence;  for  though  peevishness  may  sometimes 
JQitly  boMtiU  descent  from  leanung  or  from  wit, 
Q. 


it  is  much  oftener  of  base  eilraetkm,  the  child  of 

vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 


No.  75.]       Tuesday,  Dbc.  4, 1760. 

IXUgiiur9€mo,niHan  Fortmrnaseemnd^mt 
QiuB,  gimml  intonitU,  proxima  qtut^iujiigat, 

OTID, 

When  wwtiing  Fortune  epreeds  her  golden  ray, 
All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey: 
But  when  she  thundem  from  an  angry  dty, 
Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly. 

Mist  A.  w* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sib, 
The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate the  Knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life, 
will  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to 
know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information,  and 
whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  solitary  con 
jecturcs,  but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  laige  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to 
accomplish  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person  of  a 
woman.  To  these  attainments,  which  custom 
and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
bome  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whocn 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
sion under  the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  order  of 
beings  not  so  much  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that 
tliey  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  over- 
bear or  oppress  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit. 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elesancy,  and 
soflened  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  conversation;  and  from  my  ac- 

auaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world,  I 
erived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  max- 
ims of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
upon  mjTself  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of 
concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was  the 
great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  re  - 
membcrcd  by  those  who  desired  the  second  de- 
gree of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress 
was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handed  from  one 
family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  copied 
them  as  sent  to  themselves  ^  mv  visits  were  soli- 
cited as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an 
intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by 
accident,  and  whoso  familiarity  had  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  excliange  of  a  compliment,  oi 
return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I 
was  pleased  with  this  universal  veneraUon,  be 
cause  I  always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  in 
trinsic  qualities  and  inseparable  merit,  and  very 
easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  pai* 
in  my  superiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my 
glass,  1  saw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  thai 
might  give  me  reason  to  hope  their  continuance ; 
when  I  examined  my  mind,  I  found  some  strength 
of  judgment,  and  fertiUty  of  fancy :  and  was  told 
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•  that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that  every  ac- 
cent wu  penuaaion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  pasaed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtship,  and  caresses :  to  please  Melissa  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  art- 
ful natteiy  was  practised  upon  me.  To  be  flat- 
tered is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our 
praises  are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce 
them ;  for  they  prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and 
show  that  our  favour  is  valucid,  since  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  meanness  of  falsehood.  But,  per- 
haps, the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected ;  for  an 
honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  ei- 
erts  the  power  of- discernment  with  much  vigour 
when  self-love  favours  the  deceit. 
The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
'  traction  of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  plea- 

•  sure,  prevented  me  from  listening  to  any  of  those 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girts  advice, 
and  kept  me  Unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering 
in  all  the  pride  of  uncontested  excellency,  with  a 
face  yet  little  impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  im- 
provmg,  the  failure  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money 
was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency, 
which  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and  inde- 
pendence. - 

1  bore  the  duninution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection. 
Inde^  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  sud- 
denly enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
Fitik  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her 
form  and  her  mind  continued  the  same;  that  she 
roitld  cease  to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to 
(k«crvc  it,  or  feel  any  stroke  but  firom  the  hand 
of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  credit  of  my  origin^  foi^ 
riKic ;  but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  my  own  e»- 
tu«  III,  as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  (1(  sire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense 
:iiid  virtue.  I  therefore  dismissed  my  equipage, 
'old  tliose  ornaments  which  were  become  unsuit- 
liW*'  to  my  new  condition,  and  appeared  among 
rhosr.  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with  less 
j:iti(  r,  but  with  equal  spirit 

1  toimd  myself  received  at  every  visit  with  sor- 
low  Im  yond  what  is  natundlyfelt  for  calamities 
in  wliif  h  wc  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained 
>vit)t  condolence  and  consolation  so  frequently 
r«;[M-iit('d,  that  my  friends  plainly  consulted  rather 
their  own  gratification  than  my  relief.  Some 
loni  that  time  refused  my  acquamtancc,  and  for- 
Soi  (>,  w  ithout  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ; 
I'oii-it?  \isited  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than 
M  ^  11. il ,  and  every  return  was  still  with  more  delay  j 
nor 'lid  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to 
•! '  rxlnee  the  mention  of  my  nusfortunes,  to  com- 
TMi«>  my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell  me ' 
iiovv  iiiuch  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splen- 
dour \shich  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  plea^ 
.5111  rs  wliich  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink 
o  ;i  Kvel  with  those  by  whom  t  had  been  con- 
oid., rt  d  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
h.id  h:ilif  ito  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
^!ibnii-.iion,  wtiich  I  was  now  no  longer  to  ez- 

Observations  4ike  4hese  are  commonly  nothing-) 


better  than  eoivert  insalts,  idnch  aerve  to  gn% 
vent  to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now 
and  then  imprudently  uttered  by  bones^  and 
benevolence,  and  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is 
intended;  I  will,  therefore,  so  far  maintain  iny 
antiquated  claim  to  politeness,  as  to  venture  m 
establishment  of  this  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to 
remind  another  of  misfortunes  of  which  tt^  suA 
ferer  does  not  complain,  and  which  there  are  do 
means  proposed  of  alleviating..  You  have  no 
ri^t  to  excite  thoughts  whioi  necessarily  give 
pain  whenever  they  return,  sjdd  which  periupa 
might  not  he-ve  revived  but  by  absofd  and  un- 
seasonable compassion. 

My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raiainff  any  emotiona.  The  great- 
er part  had  indeed  u  ways  professed  to  court,  as 
it  is  termed,  upon  the  square,  had  inquired  my 
fortune,  and  omred  settlements;  theee  had  un- 
doubtedly a  riffht  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
they  had  opeiuy  treated  for  money,  as  necessary 
to  tneir  happiness,  and  who  can  tell  how  little 
they  wanted  any  other  portion  7  I  have  always 
thought  the  clamours  of  women  unreasonable, 
who  imsgine  themselves  injured  because  the  mm, 
who  fol&wed  them  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  dia- 
covered  to  have  less.  I  have  never  known  any 
lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  some 
stipulations  in  her  favour:  and  surely  what  is 
claimed  by  the  possession  of  money  is  iuetly  for- 
feited by  its  loss.  She  that  has  once  demanded 
a  settlement  has  allowed  the  importance  of  fof- 
tune;  and  when  she  cannot  show  pecnniary 
merit,  why  should  ahe  think  her  cheapener  obiig* 
edto  purchase? 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  silent 
desertion.  Some  of  them  revenged  the  ne^ect 
which  they  had  formeriv  endured  by  wanton  and 
superfluous  insults,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify 
me,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to 
me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men 
aecordmg  to  the  rank  of  their  intellect,  I  had 
never  suffered  any  one  to  waste  his  life  in  sus- 
pense, who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  pur- 
poses, and  had  therefore  no  enemiea  but  cox- 
combs, whose  resentment  and  respect  were  equal- 
ly  below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degra- 
dation, is  the  loss  oi  that  influence  which  I  had 
always  exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  the  assertion  of  truth. 
I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments 
criticised,  and  my  arguments  opposed  by  those 
that  used  to  Usten  to  me  without  reply,  and  strug- 
gle to  be  first  in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  Iwve  wholly  thrown  ofl 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reasons  by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen 
to  be  present,  tne  wretches  are  certain  to  pay 
their  court  by  sacrificing  me  and  m^  system  to  a 
finer  gown ;  and  I  am  every  hour  msultcd  with 
contradiction  by  cowards,  who  could  never  find 
till  lately  that  Metissa  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  with  having  changed  their  conduct  with 
my  change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate 
that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
and  piety ;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 
The  parson  made  no  difiicul^  in  the  he^ht  of 
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m  J  dcTBtion  to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and 
instniGt  me  when  I  blundered ;  and  if  there  is  any 
alteration,  he  is  now  more  timorous  lest  his  free- 
dom should  be  thought  rudeness.  The  soldier 
never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  but  verr 
rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  politeness,  whicn 
he  is  now  so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the 
first  dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers 
ofthetebla 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  see  the  toorU.  It  is 
impossible  for  those  that  have  only  known  ^n- 
ence  and  prosperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves 
or  others.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in- a 
perpetual  masquerade,  in  whicn  all  about  them 
wear  borrowedcharacterB;  and  we  only  discover 
in  what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no 
longer  gives  hopes  or  fears. 

lam^&c. 

Melissa.  . 


No.  76.]       Saturday,  Dec.  8, 1750. 

SfiM*  vbipattiM 

PmUmU»  errwr  eerU  ie  troautepcllil, 


Srror,  smd  wmriu  iUmdUpmrtiH»» 


UOK^ 


vwuon  01  enmes,  seioora  aepnve  mm  oi  i 
iavonr.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  onlj 
nal  fiMsts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhoi 
but  when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  ttibv 


While  mmasy  error  draws  mankind  aitray 

From  tmth'a  anre  path,  eaeh  takes  Us  detfoo^way^f 

Oae  to  the  right,  (me  to  the  left  reeedesL 

AHks  deliMisd  ns  each  ihacy  leeda. 

S^raiSiTOM. 

It  is  easy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  cbsp 
laeter  with  othe^^  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming 
himsell^  and  therefore  censure,  contempt,  or  con- 
viction of  crimes,  seldom  deprive  him  of  His  own 
^  r«i.-__  i_ji__j  _•.  Boonlyexter- 

abhorrence; 
n  ttibunalj  he 
finds  every  fault,  if  not  absohitely  efiaced,  yet  so 
moch  paluated  by  the  goodness  of  his  intention, 
and  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little 
guilt  or  tonntude  remains :  and  when  he  takes  a 
survey  of  tne  whole  oompucation  of  his  charao- 
ter,  he  discovers  so  many  latent  excellenoes,  so 
many  virtues  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes 
for  oniyersal  happiness  that  he  looks  on  hilnself 
as  sufierinff  unjustly  under  the  infamy  of  Eingle 
iailinga,  vrnile  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is 
unknown  or  unregiunded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstract- 
ed ideas  of  virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and 
no  particular  passion  turns  us  aside  from  recti- 
tude; and' so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  him- 
seU^  that  the  difierence  between  approving  laws, 
and  obeying  them,  is  freonently  forgotten ;  he 
that  acknowledges  the  obligations  of  morairty, 
and  pleases  his  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to 
others,  concludes  himself  feealous  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  though  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own  desires ; 
and  counts  himself  among  her  warmest  lovers, 
because  he  praises  her  beauty,  though  every  ri^ 
val  steals  away  his  heart 

There  are,  however,  jteat  numberB  who  have 
Bttlb  recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation, 
but  who  yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by 
means  which  require  less  understanding,  or  less 
attention.  When  their  hearts  are  burthened 
with  tfie  eonscioiupeas  of  a*  dime,  iastead  of 


seeking  for  some  remedy  within  themselves,  they 
look  round  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  iind 
others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt;  they  please 
themselves  with  observing,  that  they  have  num- 
bers on  their  side ;  and  that,  though  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  excrp- 
tion*,  that  none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wick- 
edness, or  so  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose 
crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed.  They  envy 
an  unblemisfaed  reputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt 
than  others,  and  therefore  willingly  pull  down 
from  their  elevations  those  with  whom  they  can- 
not rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  secret  discontent,  and  according 
to  tho  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or 
UAcxtinffuished  reason,  he  either  endeavours  to 
ireform  himself,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  re- 
^gain>  the  station  which  no  has  quitted,  or  pre- 
vail on- others  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation 
of  misery  not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  union 
and  society  can  contribute  nothing  to  resistance 
or  escape ;  some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates,  though 
indeed  another  reason  may  be  given;  for  as  i^mlt 
is  pibpagated  the  power  of  reproach  is  diminish- 
ed/ and  among  numbers  equally  detestable  eveiy 
indrvidual  may  be  sheltered  from  shame,  thougn 
net  Irom  conscience. 

Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the 
breast*  are  assuaged,  is  the  contemplation  not  ot 
the  same,  but  of  diflRirent  onmes.  He  that  can- 
not justify  himself  by  his  resemblance  to  others, 
is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient,  and  to  in- 
quire what  wiU  rise  to  liis  advantage  from  oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some 
faults  in  every  human  being,  which  he  weight 
against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them  prepon- 
derate while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  tak^s  out -at  his  pleasure 
circwmstapces  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter. 
He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and 
sets  himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the 
charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  he 
can  censure  his  accusers  with  equal  justice,  and 
no*  longer  4ears  the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he 
has  stored  his  magazine  of  malice  with  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  spev 
cious  and  artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed 
against  deviations  to -the  coninuy  extreme.  The 
man  who  is-  branded  with  cowardice,  may,  with 
some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  afsainst  a  stupid  contempt  of  Jife^ 
and  rash  i»ecipitation  into  unnecessary  danger. 
Evenr  rooession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  to- 
ward, cowardice;  and  though  it  be  confessed 
that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
fi£ults-on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle 
point  may  always  be  disputed;  he  may  therefore 
often  imnose  upon  careless  understandings,  by 
turning  the  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and 
keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ; 
and  by  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by 
his  behaviour,  lie  may  conceal  for  a  time  those 
which  are  incuri^ 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  a'U 
dtea»  for  such  «i1fiil  lubterfugos;  menot'tea^s 
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teooate  their  own  ffoSt,  onlybv  vague  mad  gen^ 
nl  charges  upon  ouera,  or  enoeavour  to  gain  rest 
to  themselves,  by  pomtuig  some  other  prey  to  the 
pursuit  of  censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infam;^  is  industriously  cii^ 
culated,  every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved, 
and  every  failure  of  conduct  joyfully  published 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  eye  and 
voice  of  the  public  should  be  employed  on  any 
rather  than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equal- 
ly vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that 
conviction  of  the  deformity  of  widcedness,  from 
which  none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  ab- 
surd desire  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  effects, 
and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  sufiering 
the  shame.  Men  are  willing  to  try  all  methods 
of  reconciling  guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their 
understandings  are  stubborn  and  uncomplying, 
raise  their  passions  against  them,  and  hope  to 
overpower  tneir  own  knowledge^ 

It  IS  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men, 
sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  them- 
wlves;  for  when  no  particular  circumstances 
make  them  dependent  on  others,  infamy  disturbs 
them  Uttle,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse,  and  is 
echoed  to  them  from.their  own  hearts.  The  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  con- 
science, which  they  would  enj^age  on  their  aide 
at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty  and  the  sor- 
xows  of^  repentance.  For  this  purpose  every  se- 
ducement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  me  hopes  still 
rest  upon  some  new  experiment  tiU  life  is  at  an 
end;  and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived, 
while  the  faculties  are  engaged  ia  resisting  rea^ 
•on,  and  repressing  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
approbation. 
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A  jTolden  ftatue  such  a  wit  might  claim, 
Had  Ood  and  virtue  raised  the  noble  flame ; 
But  ah !  how  lewd  a  subject  has  he  sung ! 
What  vile  obscenity  profanes  his  tongue 


Amomo  those  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or 
riches,  arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  es- 
tablished custom,  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  sufler 
from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence 
of  false  taste,  and  ue  encroachment  otbarbaritv. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  afTccted  by  those  evils 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before 
their  own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a 
time  of  such  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  tlicy  had, 
in  their  own  judgment,  a  iust  claim,  some  offend- 
ed writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment,  against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is 
there  one  who  has  not  &llen  upon  times  more 
unfavourable  to  learning  than  any  former  cen- 
tury, or  who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  re- 
served in  the  insensibility  of  non-existence  to 
•ome  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall  no 


bofer  be  deapised,  and  the  gifls  and  careases  of 
mankind  shall  recompense  the  toilsof  study,  and 
add  lustre  to  the  charms  of  wit 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never 
to  be  satisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  afiS^ctationmimic- 
ing  distresses  unfclt,  or  as  the  common-places  of 
vanity,  solicitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and 
acuteness  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  fre- 
quent hardships;  and  though  it  is  evident,  that 
not  more  than  one  age  or  people  can  deserve  the 
censure  of  being  more  averse  from  learning  than 
any  other,  yet  at  all  times  knowledge  must  have 
encountered  impediments,  and  wit  been  morti- 
fied with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persecution. 

It  is  not  neceasaxy,  however,  to  join  immedi- 
ately in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as 
pleaised  with  ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  su-. 
PQrior  abilities.  The  miseries  of  the  learned  have 
been  related  by  themselves;  and  since  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  suf-^ 
ferings,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  not  for- 
gotten to  deck  their  cause  with  the  brightest  or- 
naments and  strongest  colours.  The  logician 
collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of 
rhetonc  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts 
by  wliich  hatred  is  embittered,  and  indignation 
inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the 
standing  and  perpetual  ruleof  distributive  justice. 
Since,  uerefore,  m  the  oontroverav  between  the 
learned  and  their  enemies,  we  hftve  only  the 

f>leas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able  to  de- 
ude  our  understanding  and  en^p^e  our  pas- 
jsions,  we  must  determine  our  opmion  by  {ads 
uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each  side  aUoweii 
to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the 
students  will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  their 
compassion  which  they  expect  much  increased.. 
Let  their  conduct  be  impartially  surveyed ;  let 
them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  direct  attention  at 
their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  de- 
serts;  let  neitlicr  the  dignity  of  knowledge  over- 
awe the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  <S^ance 
seduce  it  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  foun<^  that 
they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kinder 
treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which  they 
suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends,  but  when- 
they  Wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretic  wis 
dom,  live  with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  must 
be  readily  confessed;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rises  with  great 
vehemence  against  those  who  neglect  the  duties 
which  they  appear  to  know  with  so  strong  con- 
viction tlie  necessity  of  performing.  Yet  since 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  think- 
ing, I  know  not  whether  the  speculatist  may  not 
sometimes  incur  censures  too  severe,  and  by 
those  who  form  ideas  of  his  life  from  their  know- 
ledge of  his  books,  be  considered  as  worse  than 
others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to  be  better.. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified, 
the  appetites  counteracted,  and  the  passions  re- 
pressed, may  be  considered  as  not  unprofitable  ta 
the  great  republic  of  humanity,  even  thou^  hia 
behaviour  snould  not  always  exemplify  his  rules.. 
His  mstructions  may  diffuse  their  influence  to  re^ 
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flMi^  mwUdikwin  not  be  Inqoired,  whether 
the  author  be  aUnu  an  ater^  good  or  bad ;  to  times, 
when  all  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lost 
in  foigetfuinese,  among  things  of  no  concern  or 
importance  to  the  worlds  and  he  may  kindle  in 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  flame  which 
burnt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fumes  of 
passion  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The  vi- 
cious moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by 
which  we  are  lighted  through  the  labynnth  of 
oomptioated  possioas,  he  extends  his  radiance 
further  than  nis  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are 
within  Tiew,  but  bunw  only  uose  who  make  too 
near  approaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for 
the  most  part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  isr 
nvliarly  known,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his 
virtues,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vices  can 
eitend,  has  no  reason  to.  oom^^ain  that  he  meets 
not  with  affection  or  veneration,  when  those 
with  whom  he  passes  his  Mfe  are  more  corrupted 
by  his  practice  than  enlightened  by  his  ideas. 
Admiration  begins  where  acouaintance  ceases ; 
•nd  his  favourers  are  distant,  out  his  enemies  at 
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Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected 
merit,  and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and 
fbllv,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have 
flndeavoured  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
Iheir  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
^^  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  com|>o- 
srtkms ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, but  attempted  to  lure  others  after  them. 
They  have  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co- 
vered vnth  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments, 
and  stronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  appvrently  the  settled  purpose  of 
iome  vmters,  whose  powers  and  acqmaitions 
place  them  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set 
wuon  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  recom- 
mend debanchery  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
them  with  qualities  most  likely  to  clazzle  the  dis- 
cernment, and  attract  the  afl^tions ;  and  to  show 
innocenoe  and  goodness  wkh  such  attendant 
weaknesses  as  necessarily  expose  them  to  con- 
tempt and  derision. 

Such  natmraliy  found  intimates  among  the 
oom]pt,the  thougfatlessy  and  the  intemperate; 
|iaflaed  their  lives  amidst  the  levities  of  sportive 
idleness^  or  the  warm  professions  of  drunken 
fiiendship;  and  fed  their  nopes  with  the  promises 
of  wretches,  whom  their  preccnits  had  taught  to 
scoff  attruth.  But  i^rhen  ibols  bad  laughed  away 
their  spii^tliness,  and  the  toguors  of  excess 
Qould  no  longer  be  relieved,  they  saw  their  pro- 
tecton  hourly  drop  away,  and  wondered  and 
stormed  to  find  themselves  abandoned.  Whe* 
tber  their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
or  returned  to  virtue,  they  were  left  eaually  with- 
out assistance ;  for  debauchery  is  selnsh  and  ne- 
gligent, and  from  virtoe  the  viituouaonly  can  ei^- 
pect  regard. 

It  Lb  said  by  Floras  of  Cataltne,  who  died  in 
the  midst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  Aw  dtath 
had  httnWxalMmia,  had  U  been  suffered  for  hia  coun- 
try. Of  the  wits  who  have  languished  away  life 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  the  resuess- 
ness  of  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered 
and  despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use 
to  those  who  styled  themselves  their  patrons,  it 
Qjight  be  obeerred^  that  their  laiaeries  would  eib 


force  compassion,  had  they  been  brought  i|po« 
them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  tlie  giddy  Ubartine^ 
or  drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends 
its  efiects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the 
air  is  more  destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a 
fhraught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised 
before  reflection  can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when 
the  appetites  have  stren^ened  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppreea^ 
ed ;  but  for  the  frigid  viUany  of  studious  lewd* 
ness,  for  the  calm  matignity  of  laboured  impietv, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  ?  What  punish- 
ment can  Im  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauch- 
ery; who  tortures  his  fancv,  and  ransacks  his 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept 
the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread 
snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dexterhy. 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  ex- 
cuses, is  below  the  disnity  of  reason  to  examine. 
If  having  extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinct 
tion  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of 
the  mischief  which  they  promoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no 
longer  partaking  of  social  nature ;  if  influenced 
bjT  the  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sa 
crificed  their  own  convictions  to  vani^  or  mt» 
rest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  vrith  more  acri- 
mony than  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they 
committed  greater  crimes  without  greater  tempt- 
ations. 

Of  km  tc  iphmn  much  is  gwen^  much  shdU  he  re* 
quirtd.  Those,  whom  God  has  favoured  vnth 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  distinctJone, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
for  defects  and  deviations  which,  in  souls  len 
enlightened,  may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  that  man's  oondi* 
tion,  who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as 
he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
used  the  light  imparted  from  Heaven  only  to  en- 
hellish  folly  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 


No.  78.J     Saturday,  Dec  15,  1750. 

— -  Mors  9ola  fatetmr 
QMaalvia  $mt  komimum  coryaiMttZo.  JW* 

Death  only  this  mysterioiis  truth  nnroMf, 

The  mif  faty  aoul  how  fmall  a  body  holda.    DavmN. 

CoRpoBAL  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  moeh 
upon  novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  ma- 
ny things  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
Thus  a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  weaiing  it, 
and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  diuies 
which  at  first  disgusted  it  That  by  long  habit 
of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our 
sensibility  of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  con- 
vinced by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet 
the  heroes  that  oveirun  regions,  and  stormed 
(toewns  in  iron  ooco^trementa^   he  Jmowa  mU 
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lo  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reawm  to  iaM^ 
gine  them  stronger,  than  the  present  lace  of 
men:  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their 
pecuUar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar 
oabits,  and  that  their  familiarity  with  the  dress 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vi- 
gour, and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by 
alow  degrees,  and  is  lonff  before  it  quits  its  pos- 
session of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our  gratifications 
are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated.  The 
fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the 
enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wanders  among  his  native  spices  without  any 
sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  ne- 
cessary to  Bhow  by  many  instances  what  all  man- 
kind confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  vsriety,  and 
restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  winch  they  value 
only  beuiuse  unpossessed. 

Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  ob- 
served in  e^ts  produced  immediately  uoon  the 
f  mind  t  nothing  can  strongly  strike  or  anect  us, 
^/  but  what  is  rare  or  sudden.    The  most  import- 
ant events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude^  and 
that  which  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention, 
and  left  no  place  for  any  other  thou^t,  is  soon 
thrust  aside  mto  some  remote  repository  of  the 
1^  mind,  and  lies  amonf  other  lumber  of  the  me- 
^  onory,  overlooked  and  neglected.    Thus  far  the 
mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude 
is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon 
the  body  is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invi- 
gorate lus  senses,  pnJong  the  agency  of  any  im- 
pulse, or  oontinue  the  presence  of  any  ' 


traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  our  idess  sre  more  subjected  to  clioice ; 
we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  command  their 
stay,  we  can  &cilitate  and  promote  their  recur- 
rence, we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
iMsten  their  retreat  It  is  therefore  the  business 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  amonff  number- 
less objects  striving  for  our  notice,  max  as  may 
enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views, 
and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  ver}r  little  regard  to  nireness  or  fire- 
(juencjr ;  for  nothing  is  viduable  merely  because 
it  is  eiuer  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  is 
adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us 
to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father 
of  mankind,  as  seized  with  norror  and  astoaisb- 
ment  at  the  siffht  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on 
the  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing  can  so 
much  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intel- 
lects of  man,  as  the  disruption  of  nis  union  with 
visible  nature ;  a  separation  from  aU  that  has  hi- 
therto delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  chaise  not 
only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being;  an 
entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows 
not,  but  which  periiaps  he  nas  not  faculties  to 
know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occasions  of  contemplating  morUlity, 
can,  without  emotion,  see  generations  of  men 


pass  away,  and  are  at  leisivats  astaWiA  i 
of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common 
spectacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  tnin 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amusements,  without 
dejection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  constitntion  of 
the  world,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other 
thouriits ;  and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the 
last  hour,  however  it  may  become  the  soutude  of 
a  monsstenr,  is  inconsLstent  with  many  duties  of 
common  life.  But  surely  the  remembrance  of 
death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an 
habitual  and  settled  principle,  always  operatnag^ 
though  not  always  perceived;  and  our  attentkm 
should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  con- 
dition, as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  sight  of 
an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  Ukewise  to  ouraelves,  and  of  which, 
though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  nwy  se- 
cure the  consequence.. 

Eveiy  instanee  of  death  may  ja>tl?  awaken 
oar  fesra  and  quicken  our  vigilanoe,  but  its  li«- 
quency  so  much  weakens  its  effect,  that  vre  are 
seldom  alarmed  unless  some  close  connexion  is 
broken,  some  scheme  fnistrsted,  or  some  hope 
defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  peas  on  mm 
youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  end  of  life,  because  they  are  whoUy  invohred 
within  themselves,  and  look  on  others-  only  as 
inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  withoot  any 
expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  bo> 
stowmf  it 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance^ 
exdte  little  sensibitity,  unless  they  aflect  us  more 
aeariy  than  as  sharen  in  the  common  inteiest  of 
mankind ;  that  desire  which  every  man  feela  of 
being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  oflen  morti- 
fied when  we  remark  how  little  ooncem  is  caused 
by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  with  public  honours,  and  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  perfonaanoes.  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  regardea  with  tenderness 
except  DY  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  great- 
ness ana  renown,  diffuses  its  influence  to  a  wide 
compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  ev^  single  breast; 
it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  common  spectatofSi 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stsrs,  of  wluch 
the  light  reaches  us  but  not  the  heat  The  wit, 
the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom  their  tempers  or 
their  fostunes  have  nindered  from  intimate  rela- 
tions, die,  without  any  other  effect  thsn  that  ol 
adding  a  new  topic  to  tne  conversation  of  the  day. 
They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of 
the  nagiht;|r  of  our  ^ature,  because  none  had  any 
particidar  mterest  m  their  lives  or  was  unitea 
to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en 
dearments. 

Thus  it  ofWn  happens,  that  those  who  in  their 
lives  vrere  applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  at 
last  in  the  ground  without  the  common  honour  ot 
a  stone ;  bMause  by  those  excellences  with  whi^ 
many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and 
though  they  hadmany  to  celebrate,  they  had  none 
to  love  them. 

Custom  so  fiir  regulates  the  sentiments,  at 
teast  of  common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may^ 
be  generally  observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  they 
advance  in  age.  He  who,  when  life  was  new^ 
melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look 
in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grave  inta 
which  his  last  friend  was  thrown^  and  mto  whidk 
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InraMif  is  ready  to  &II:  not  that  lie  is  more  will- 
mff  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is  more  fa- 
mfliar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not 
alaimed  so  fkr  aa  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
he  approaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  suffer 
our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare 
lor  that  state,  into  which  it  shows  us  tnat  we 
must  some  time  enter;  and  the  summons  is 
more  loud  and  pierdng,  as  the  event  of  which  it 
wans  OS  is  at  less  distance.  To  neglect  at  any 
time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our 
poet  at  a  siege ;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  m  the  visions  of  duevedo, 
which  stiginatizes  those  as  fools  who  complain 
that  they  failed  of  happiness  by  sudden  death. 
"How"  says  he,  "can  death  be  sudden  to  a  be- 
ing who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that 
the  time  of  his  death  was  uncertain  ?" 

Since  business  and  gayety  are  always  drawing 
our  attention  away  from  a  future  state,  some  ad- 
monition is  frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to 
our  minds;  and  what  can  more  properly  renew 
the  impression  than  the  examples  of  mortality 
which  eveiy  day  supplies?  The  great  incentive 
to  viitiie  is  the  reflection  that  we  must  die ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  when- 
erer  we  see  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we 
ma^  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  whose  pro- 
bation is  pasL  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
shall  endure  for  ever. 
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Tmm  MQW  iMiCrMM  dedpi  Fmbidbm^  quid 
MitmrU,  AmU  f  Semper  hamm»  ktmo  ture  ut. 


Yom  wonder  Tn  ao  little  wit. 

Friend  John,  K>  often  to  be  bit 

None  better  fuard  afsiiut  a  cheat 

Tiwa  he  who  ia  a  knave  complete.  T.  lkwis. 

Susncioif^however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our 
saiems^age  throuffh  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by 
fraaa  and  malice,  has  been  always  considered, 
when  it  .sscfifidfi  the  commpn  jpp^smrt>^j  as  a 
*'drf  n  ftf  dftprHYity  an(rrif^Tr"p'"n ;  and  a  Greek 
writer  of  sisntences  has  laid  down,  as  a  standing 
maxim,  that  he  toho  ^cft'mff  vrf  r*^*^  "**  *"  ^(Ai 
knows  kbmdf  to  be  perjured, 

'  We  can  form  our  oplnion^of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with 
something  that  we  know;  whoever  therefore  is 
ovemm  with  suspicion,  and  detects  artifice  and 
stratagem  in  every  proposal,  must  either  have 
leamM  by  experience  or  observation  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankmd,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  oflen  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  he 
must  derive  his  jod^ent  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
same  inclinations  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himself. 

To  leajn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon 
life,  and^  obs^fTfaig  the  arts  by  which  negligence 
M  surprised,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity 
amused,  requires  either  great  latitude  of  converse 
and  lon^  acquaintance  with  business,  or  uncom- 
moB  acUrity  of  vigilance,  and  acutenesa  of  pene- 


tration. When^  therefore,  a  yonng  man,  not  dis- 
tinguished by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  scruples  and  diffidence;  makes  a' 
bargain  with  many  provisional  limitations ;  hesi- 
tates in  his  answer  to  a  common  question,  lest 
more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately 
discover :  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  pro- 
jects of  his  acquaintance;  considers  every  ca- 
ress as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  gra- 
titude nor  affection  from  the  tenderness  othis 
friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  ex- 
pectations this  early  sagacity  may  raise  of  his 
future  eminence  or  riches  I  can  seldom  forbear 
to  consider  him  as  a  wreteh  incapable  of  gene- 
rosity or  benevolencQ^ -«Pa  viiiam  early  cdin- 
pletea  beyonT'fHe'need  of  common  opportuni- 1 
ties  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class  instruction  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  because  fhey 
consider  artifice  and  dcceil''as  proofs  of  under- 
standlng;  they  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  great  seducers  of  the  world,  yanUy  and 
interesj^  and  not  only  look  upon  those  wHo  act 
with  openness  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by 
their  principles  to  obscurity  and  want,  but  as 
contemptible  for  narrowness  of  comprehension, 
shortness  of  views,  and  slowness  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the 
mention  of  pn|}cy  in  pyH^lift  trarmactiong^  and  of 

art  in  priYftf|f^«ffb|r« ;  thfly  hnvpTTfTftn  considered 


as  the  efl^cts  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattain- 
able by  men  of  the  common  level :  y^^  T  h»vt^  , 

nr^^  fpiifiH   many   jw»^y>rmiinrftfl    P'^H/^r  of  art  jOT 

policy^  that  required  such  stupen  Jous  enbrts  gf 
lUteltect,  ormigKtnbtlmvfe^efeft  el!ected  by  false-  [, 
hood  and IfnpuidSncey  vtfhniit  the"  nniiietnnrnjf 
apy  other  powers.  To  profess  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
misery  with  hopes  of  relief,  to  soothe  pride  with 
appearances  of^submission,  and  appease  enmity 
by  blandishments  and  bribes,  can  surely  imply 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a, mind  devoted 
wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  aTface  that  cannot 
blusTi7and^ft1r6Arrinffrcannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  thiit  he 
who  finds  in  himself  no  tendency  to  use  them, 
cannot  easily'Bclieve'  thaTthey  are  considered  by 
others  with  less  detestation ;  he  therefore  sufTere 
himself  to  slumber  in  false  security,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  those  who  applaud  their  own  subtilty 
because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep, 
and  exult  in  the  success  which  they  could  never 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man  j 
better  than  themselves,  who  was  hindered  from  ' 
obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and 
restless,  that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  con- 
comitant of  guilt.  It  IS  said,  that  no  torture  is 
equal  to  the  inhibition  of  sleep  lon^  continued; 
a  pain  to  which  the  state  of  that*  man  bears  a 
very  exact  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to 
hiB  viffitance  and  drcmnspectton,  but  consTdere 
himself  as  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  fcare 
to  entrust  his  children,  or  his  friend,  with  the  se- 
cret that  throbs  in  his  breast  and  the  anxieties 
that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  ex- 
pense, those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend- 
ship might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy 
safety  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and«  in  the  language  ot 
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the  Roman  fatiiist,  to  MVe  life  by  losing  all  for 
jwrhicfa  a  wise  man  woald  live.* 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
4Camerarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  dis- 
.  j^kiying  their  felicity,  and  each  boasting  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  own  dominion,  one  who  possess* 
ed  a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
Jts^ties,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak, 
•»«nd  the  rest  listened  between  pity  and  contempt, 
^  .till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
y'  he  could  Vasfil  through  them  without  a  ^ard, 
(  .and  if  he^aj  weary,  sleep  in  safety  upon  the  lap 
•of  the  firet  man  whom  he  should  meet;  a  com- 
mendation which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged 
ibr  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  JB  not  less  juDL:fine]tnyt(>jriJlu^  than 
.fx>  happiness ;  lie  that  is  already  corrupt  is  na- 
l.turaily  suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspi- 
Vcioufl  will  quickly  be  corrupt  It  is  too  common 
Tor  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves  have 
^sc^red ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  de^ 
loeit  will  be  employed  a<[ainst  them,  sometimes 
ithhik  the  same  arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
•defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  e»» 
itabhshed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind 
duninished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zeal- 
ous for  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
imagine  their  own  happiness  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion 
has  been  strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  severe,  not  easily 
softened  by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
subdued  bv  supplication.  Frequent  rxprrience 
of  counterfeited  miseries,  and  disflcmbled  virtue, 
in  lime  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  young- 
er years ;  and  they  tliat  happen  to  petition  the  old 
for  compassion  or  assistance,  are  doomed  to  lan- 


may  be  justly  denied  the  l^rotectioii  of  their  nil* 
tive  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guil^  not  only  ol . 
the  particuhir  ir\jury  to  him  whom  he  deeerraik  \ 
but  of  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  ease  but  the  existence  oi 
society.  He  that  suffers  by  imposture  has  too 
otlen  nis  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune.. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by 
supineness,  so  K  Fs  bur  duly  SOTTo "suppress  ten* 
derness  by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong 
dian  to  do  it,  andhappier  to  be  sometimes  cheat- 
ed than  not  to  trust 


No.  80.]    Satvroat,  Dbc.  2S,  1750. 

Vide§  mt  uUm  ttet  in0«  candithm 
Soraete^  nee  jam  nutineamtcmu 
5tfo«  UAorantes «oa- 

Bohold  yon  uMBtain't  howy  keiglit 
Made  higher  with  oew  mounU  of  «iiow) 
'    Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Oppreaa  tke  labouring  woods  below.       DKYttKW . 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an 
active  being  always  impatient  for  noveltVy  and 
struggling  for  something  yet  nnenjoyea  with 
unwearied  progression,  the  worid  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  adapted  to  this  dispooitioa  of  lbs 
mind;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  can-; 
slant  vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  per-  < 
petual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  same* 
thing  to  revive  our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  at- 
tention. In  the  dusk  of  the  morning  we  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  sec  the  day  diversify 
the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  gradual 

•wi  ^iwiM  a<9si^/ii  V.  »-^«v«..x,^  -. advance.    After  a  few  hours  we  see  the  shades 

mlisrwuhrurrega^r  ^^  the  light  decline,  tiU  the  skyia  n> 

men  who  have  formeriy  been  found  undeserving  ;*f]^~  ^^  *  ™  _  ._  ®  ®L?r!?!"?^J^Lf!!?^!!? 
or  ungrateful. 
Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the 


'  depravation  of  mankind,  when  5iey  relate  with- 
'  out  censure  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which 
the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  de- 
struction. A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather- 
beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  then:  breaches,  supplyinjg 
themselves  with  necessaries^  or  burying  their 
dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines 
them  to  consent ;  the  stransers  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed,  fallsuddenly  upon  their 
benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  resistance, 
and  become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re- 
corded to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be 
conducted  with  some  regard  to  the  universal  in- 
terest of  man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as 
enemies  to  the  community  of  nature,  who  suffer 
hostility  to  vacate  the  unaltemble  laws  of  right, 
and  pursue 'their  private  advantage  by  means 
which,  if  once  established,  must  aestroy  kind- 
ness, cut  off*  from  every  man  all  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  fill  the  worid  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence, 
whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  treachery 


*  Fkvpter  vitamvivasdi  perdara  c 


from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  up- 
on it ;  the  woods  ofier  their  shades,  and  the  fidds 
their  harvests ;  the  hill  flatters  with  an  extensive 
view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fra- 
grance, and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  fididties 
of  the  golden  age,  an  exeniption  from  the  change 
of  seasons,  and  a  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  in  this  state  ofTma^naiy  happi- 
ness they  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  that 
ins€itiable  demand  of  new  gratificatioiis,  which 
seems  particulariy  to  characterize  the  nature  of 
man.  Oiur  sense  of  delight  is  in  a  great  m^issre 
comparative,  and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  those  which  we  romen^ 
her :  thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  wheii  ffie 
body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases 
when  we  have  forgot  Uie  cold ;  we  must  fall  be- 
low ease  again,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and 
purchase  new  felidtT  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therefore  not  unhkely  tnat  however  the  fancy 
may  be  amused  with  the  description  of  regions 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr, 
and  no  scenes  are  displayed  but  valleys  enamel- 
led with  unfading  flowers,  and  woods  waving 
their  pereimial  verdure,  we  should  soon  grow 
weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts  languish 
for  want  of  other  sc^jecta,  call  on  iMven  for  oar 
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wonted  round  ef  seasons,  and  think  ourselves 
liberally  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  of 
summer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the 
calmness  and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  varia- 
tions. 

Evety  season  has  its  particular  power  of  strik- 
ing the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of 
the  wintiy  world  always  fill  the  beholder  with 
pensive  and  profoimd  astonishment ;  as  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  grandeur  is  in- 
creased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the 
beauties  which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  waste  and  desolation  that  are  now  before 
them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects 
to  visit  the  country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  plea- 
sures thalT  are  di^nlrrnrctl- first  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, is  guilty  of  ^suUmness  a^mnst  nature.  If 
we  allot  dmerent  duties  to  difllcrent  seasons,  he 
mayl)e  charged  with  eoual  disobedience  to  the 
Voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
leafless  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe. 
Spring  is  the  season  of  gayety,  and  winter  of  ter- 
ror ;  in  spring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances^ to 
the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence spaiiiles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and  plen- 
ty. In  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  univer- 
sal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  "at  the 
waiTings  OTnunger,  and  thejcnes  of  Uie  creatiojQ 
in  distress. 

~  Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them 
beyond  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its 
fuU  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  misery,  is 
necessary  to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  winter  therefore  is  general- 
(y  celebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  cbmestic 
merriment  and  gayety.  We  are  seldom  invited 
by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  ailV 
other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
with  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when 
we  have  heard  tlie  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt 
the  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other 
with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy 
chair,  a  large  fire,  and  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
and  conversation.     Differences,  we  know,  are 
never  so  effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  con»- 
.  mon  calamity :  an  enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he 
threatens  danger.    The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
gpncraliy  to  the  same  fire-side,  those,  who  by  the 
opposition  of  inclinations,  or  difference  of^  em- 
ployment, moved  in  various  directions  through 
the'other  parts  of  the  year;  and  when  they  have 
met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain 
together,  they  endear  each  other  by  mutual  com- 
pliances, and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
its  severities. 
'     To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  win- 
V  tor  is  gencnJly  the  chief  time  of  labour.    Gloom 
and  silence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
centration of  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external 
pleasure  naturally  causes  an  effort  to  find  enter- 
tainment within.    This  is  the  time,  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for 
tliemselvos,  have  more  than  common  convictions 
of  their  own  happiness.    When  they  are  con- 
demned by  the  elements  to  relirement,  and  de- 
barred from  most  of  the  diversions  which  arc 
R 


called  in  to  assist  the  fiightof  time,  thejr  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  preserve  dietaBelvei 
from  that  weariness,  which  hangs  always  flag* 
ging  upon  the  vacant  mind.  i 

It^cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets 
andjiEIosotihTJre }  It  IB  R6c^sa"ry  that  IhU  Re&tef    •  -7^ 
part  of  mankind  '^hould'Bc  employod  in  £e  mi*    '     '  ^ 
nute  business  of  conmion  life ;  minute,  indeed, 
not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happi-* 
ness,  but  if  we  respect  the  abilities  requisite  tp  .' 
conduct  it    These  must  necessarily  be  more  de> ' 
pendent  on  accident  for  the  means  of  spending 
agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow 
to  relaxation.    Yet  even  on  these  I  would  will 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  tims^ 
as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  fbr  their  careless 

hours  iimnQPnftPnta^fif  ywrtrP  iiaft  AnH  dignity  thuil 

the  conunoa  ^amcs,  which  not  only  weary  the  . 
mind*  witlioul  improving  it,  but  strengthen  th« 
passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  oflen  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin. 
It  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  tlie  little  time  allotted  us,  wiU)out  some    - 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of    * 
our  existence.     And  though  every  moment  can  • 
not  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regiSIar  ihiptove  • 
iflfiht  of  our  knoM'lcdge,  or  in  the  stated  practicA 
of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass 
without  possibility  of  qualifying  us  more  or  less 
for  the  better  employment  of  those  which  are  tn 
come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
cQ]ix£xqalion,  without  being  able,  when  we  rise 
from  it,  to  please  ourselves  with  having  given  or 
received  some  advantages ;  but  a  man  may  shu^ 
fle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  be- 
ing able  to  recollect  the  dav  by  any  other  token 
than  his  gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remem 
brance  of  agitated  passions  and  clamorous  alter 
cations.  ^  -  ♦- 

Howevdr,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving 
now  to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them, 
may  consider  which  of  their  past  amusements 
fills  tliera  now  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 


No.  81.]      Tuesday,  Dec  16,  1760. 

DUciU  JmrtiHam  mcmiii    ■  viso 

Hear,  and  beJusL 

Among  questions  which  have  been  disctissedi 
without  any  nj)proach  to  decision,  may  be  nam* 
bered  the  precedency,  or  superior  excellence  of 
one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  furnished 
a  subject  of  dij«nute  to  men  whose  leisure  sent 
them  out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  search  of 
employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  some> 
limes  withheld  from  the  practice  of  their  favour" 
ito  dutv,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and  diti 
genco  m  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alle^ 
as  a  proof  of  tliat  tenderness  for  mankind  which 
Providence  has,  I  think,  universally  displayed, 
by  making  attainments  easy  in  proportion  as 
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th^areiifi£^sai7.    That  all  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality ought  to  be  practised,  is  without  difficulty 
discoverable,  because  iffnorance  or  uncertainty 
would  immediately  involve  the  world  in  confu- 
sion and  distress ;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be 
'  most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate  with- 
v-r^  \    out  inconvenience ;  soJlLhs  diligeruTy  {^c'riormed 
^-^  '     as  there  is  opportumty  or  need :  for  upon  £rac- 
tice,jaot  upon  opinion,  dc|>eads  the~happjness.of 
mankind  J  and  controversies,  merely  speculative, 
are  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  however 
they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a  disputant,  or 
provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  evangelical  hutories,  with- 
out observmg  how  Uttle  he  favoured  the  vanity 
of  inquisitiveness;  how  much  more  rarely  he 
condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity  than  to  relieve 
distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  rather  excel  in  goodness  than  in 
knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immediately  to 
the  rectification  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the 
direction  of  daily  conduct,  without  ostentation, 
without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  such 
as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning, 
but  when  we  arc  afraid  to  find  it 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our 
transactions  with  others,  is  remarkarkably  clear 
y  and  comprehensive :  •  WhaUoeter  ye  wrndd  that 
\  men  should  do  unto  you^  even  so  do  unto  thtm.  A 
law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  imme- 
diately adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience 
requires  to  be  informed ;  a  law,  of  which  every 
man  may  find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast, 
and  which  may  always  be  observed  without  any 
other  qualifications  than  honesty  of  intention,  and 
purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistrr 
have  been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which 
have  darkened  their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this 
universal  principle,  they  have  inquired  wliether  a 
man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes, 
be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  surely 
there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  us  as 
the  measure  of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  ex- 
pectations in  others,  which  we  condemn  in  our- 
selves, and  which,  however  the}^  may  intrude 
upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  duty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have 
been  produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great 
rule,  is  that  of  a  criminal  asking  mercy  of  hisjiidge, 
who  cannot  but  know,  that  iihe  was  in  the  stale 
of  the  supplicant  ho  should  desire  that  pardon 
which  he  now  denies.  The  difTicnlty  of  ihts  so- 
phism will  vanish,  iC  we  remember  that  the  par- 
ties are,  in  reality,  on  one  side  the  criminal,  and 
on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magis- 
trate is  only  the  miniRter,  and  by  which  he  is  in- 
trusted with  the  public  safety.  The  magistrate, 
therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  par- 
don, betrays  the  trust  with  which  he  is  invested, 
gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  apparently, 
does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whose 
riirht  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy, 
IS  bound  by  those  laws  which  regard  the  great 
republic  of  mankind,  and -cannot  justify  such  for- 


bearance as  may  promote  wickedness,  and  lessen 
the  general  confiacnce  and  security  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  interest,  and  which  all  are  there- 
fore bound  to  maintain.  For  this  reason  the 
state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctuary 
for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  such  as  have 
forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
common  morality  equally  acknowledged  by  all 
nations,  because  no  people  can,  without  infrac- 
tion of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  in- 
cite, by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those 
practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation, 
in  those  by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  com- 
mented and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the 
ezacter  casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  dekts 
<ifju$tieey  and  debts  qf  chanty.  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  this  precept  is  to  establish 
a  rule  of  justice;  and  I  know  not  whether  inven- 
tion, or  sophist^,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to 
retard  its  applidjpition,  when  it  is  thus  expressed 
and  explained,  let  every  man  allow  the  clabamf  right 
m  another,  which  he  should  think  himself  entitled  It 
make  in  the  like  circum^stances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  ofchmt^fJOT  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  requires 
by  justice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  ad* 
mits  in  its  own  nature  greater  complication  oi 
circumstances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice. 
Justice  is  indispensably  and  universally  necessa* 
ry,  and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
uniform  and  distinct  But  beneficence,  though 
in  general  equally  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and 
equally  needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  is  yet,  for  the  most  part,  with  regard  to 
its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary.  We  mar 
certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow-beings,  al- 
low in.the  distribution  of  kindness  somcthmg  to 
o|^r  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of  our 
liberality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  pros- 
pects, our  hopes  and  fears.  This  rule  therefore 
IS  not  equally  determinate  and  absolute,  with  re- 
spect to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acts  of  liberality ; 
because  liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely  deter- 
mined, would  lose  their  nature ;  for  how  could 
we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for  giving  that 
which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to  withhold? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  bene 
ficence,  no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this 
precept  affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what' 
others  suffer  for  want,  by  considering  how  we 
should  be  affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  can 
we  proportion  car  assistance  by  any  other  rule 
than  that  of  doin^  what  we  should  then  expect  • 
from  others.  It  indoed  generally  happens  that 
the  giver  and  receiver  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
generosity  ;  the  same  partiality  to  his  own  inte- 
rest inclines  one  to  largo  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the  in-  , 
firmity  of  human  nature  will  scarcely  suffer  a  man 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  think 
they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is  > 
completed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wish, 
but  what  we  could  demand  from  others,  we  are 
obliged  to  grant,  since,  tlyjii^jh-JKC^an  easily 
know  how  much  we  might  claim,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  what  we  should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of 
voluntary  and  oc^casional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for 
minds  not  oppressed  with  superstitious  fears  to 
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detannbiQ  against  Ibeir.  own  inclinations,  and  i  hear  ms  ofieringfor  the  sting  of  ahoraet,thoag}i 


•ecuEe  tbemselves  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
than  they  believe  strictly  necessary.  Fpi;^ofthis 
every  man  may  be  certain,  thai  if  hp  fr<^^^  ex- 
change conditions  v/ith  his  dependent^^eshould 
expect  more  than,  with  the  utmostexertion  of  his 
ardour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himself  to  per- 
form ;  and  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and 
{  our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  a  wrise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 


No.  82.]     Saturoat,  Dec.  29,  1750. 

OmnJM.CtmUn  emtt,  tifijut  iU  omma  vendat.    mast* 
WhaUvjES  without  discretion,  buy*  to  sell.. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Si*,.. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  ^ood-will 
by  any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed 
vou,  that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most 
laborious  and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present 
age  has  iiad  the.  honour  of  producing,  and  that 
inconveniences  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
en  unextinguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an 
unshaken  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  .the 
productions  of  art  and  nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my 
disDosition,  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very 
early  tokens  of  .Superior  genius.  I  was  always 
an  enemy  to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which  my 
mother  bestowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke, 
that  I  might  discover  the  method  of  their  struct 
ture,  and  the  causes  of  their  motions :  of  all  the 
toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I  valued 
only  my  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
asked  like  Pieresc,  innumerable  questions,  whigh 
the  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve.  As  I 
grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  di- 
versions, made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and 
never  walked  in  the  fields  without  bringing 
home  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
some  uncommon  species.  I  never  entered  an 
old  house,  from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the 
painted  glass,  and  oilen  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  mat  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  broke  win- 
dows b^  law. . 

Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
knowledge,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little 
disturbance  from  passions  and  appetites ;  and 
having  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys  and 
eirls,  who  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fashions,  or 
U)ve,  I  carried  on  my  inouiries  with  incessant 
diligence,  and  had  amassca  more  stones,,  mosses, 
and  shells,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  cele- 
brated collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
est part  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors, 
or  endeavouring  to  recommend  themselves  to  no- 
tice by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

When  1  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  1  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a 
small  estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  public  funds,  and  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing 
rich  than  wise.  He  once  fretted  at  the  expense 
oifonly  ten  shillings,  which  he  happened  to  over- 


it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few 
hornets  had  been  seen.    He  often  recommended 
to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  you 
may  at  once  Ratify  your  curiosity  after  natural 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefiting 
mankind.    1  heard  hira,  Mr.  Rambler,  witli  pity, 
and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  suffered  him  to  please  himself 
with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  liis 
advice.    For  you  know  that  tliere  are  men  with 
whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  notion  in 
their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  dispute. 
Being  now  Icfl  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  tlie  bounds  of  my  curiosity, 
and  contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  mi- 
ties  as  required  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  notliing.    I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques, 
and  became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  pa- 
tronage of  ingenious  men,  that  my  levee  was 
crowded  with  visitants;  some  to  see  my  museum, 
and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by  selling  mo 
whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries 
1  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness 
of  conception,  which  contents  itself  with  culti 
vating  some  single  corner  of  the  field  of  icience, 
I  took  tlie  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wished 
it  of  yet  greater  extent    But  no  man^s  power 
can  be  equal  to  his  will.    I  was  forced  to  proceeo 
by  slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chance 
or  kindness  happened  to  present.   I  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  without  some  design,  or  imitate  the 
indiscretion  of  tliose  who  begin  a  thousand  col- 
lections, and  finish  none.    Havine  been  always 
a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the 
inaps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  be* 
fore  any  regular  surveys,  or  just  observations ; 
and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brought  together  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country 
is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  situation,  and 
by  which,  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 
But  my  rming  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief 
care  has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  oui  own 
country ;  and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  j 
the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads,  I  allowed  my  te- 1 
nants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had  >' 
exhaustea  the  papilionaceous  tribe.    I  then  di- ' 
rected  them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and 
obtained,  by  this  easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs 
and  insects,  which  land,  air,  or  water,  can  supply. 
I  have  three  speeies  of  earth-worms  not  known 
to  the  naturahsts,  have  discovered  a  new  ephe- 
mera, and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken 
torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.    I  have,  from  my 
own  ground,  the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  re- . 
cord,  and  once  accepted,  as  a  half  year's  rent  for 
afield  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains  ■ 
than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
interest,  as  to  supply  moj  in  a  whole  summer, 
with  only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more 
than  the  common  size;  and  I  was  upon  the  brink 
of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune  - 
threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was  • 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquisitions,  and  ' 
made  at  small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ven-  . 
tured  to  rank  myself  among  the  virtuosi  without 
better  claims.    I  have  suflered  nothing  worthy 
.  the  regard  of  a  wise  man  to  escape  my  notice:  L; 
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have  ransacked  the  oM  and  the  new  world,  and 
been  equally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  pre- 
sent VoT  the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  I 
can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscription, 
though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears  from  some 
broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tus- 
can, and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  por- 
phyry found  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and 
three  letters  broken  oft  by  a  learned  traveller 
from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis;  a  piece  of 
stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which 
was  (bund  at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  be> 
^▼e  to  be  that  metal  which  was  once  valued  be- 
fore gold.  I  have  sand  gathered  out  of  the  Gra- 
nicua;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over  the 
Panube ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented 
Uhe  watercourse  of  Tarquin ;  a  horse-shoe  broken 
on  the  Flaminian  way;  and  a  turf  with  five  dai- 
0168  dug  from  the  field  of  Pharsalia, 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
ooUectors,  bv  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  sci- 
entific wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that 
there  are  few  regions  of  the  ^lobe  which  are  not 
honoured  with  sotne  memonal  in  my  cabinets. 
The  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have  boasted 
the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  witl^  drink  firom  the  Ganges  and  the 
Danube ;  I  can  show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water 
was  formerly  an  icicle  on  Uie  crags  of  Caucasus, 
end  another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow 
on  the  top  of  Atlas;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed 
0om  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and, 
in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacific 
•cean.  I  natter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
man  who  mhH  rejoice  at  the  hpnour  which  my 
labours  have  prooured  to  my  country :  and  there-. 
Ibre  I  shall  tell  vou  that  Bntain  can,  by  my  care, 
boast  of  a  snailtnat  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American 
princess  wore  in  her  ear;  the  tooth  of  an  ele- 
phant who  carried  the  Clueen  of  Siam ;  the  skin 
ef  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
Mogul;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  a  scimitar  once 
wielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  Great 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I 
kave  been  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic 
,  worth,  and  real  usefulness,  without  regard  to 
'  P^rty  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock  of 
Cromwell*s-hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of 
the  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  drawers, 
•and  scraped  from  the  coffin  of  King  Richard, 
«nd  a  commission  signed  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
I  have  equal  veneration  for  the  ruff  of  Elizabeth, 
•nd  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  should 
lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  stirrup  of  Khig  James,  I  have  paid  the 
iame  price  for  the  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  Q.ueen  Mary ;  &r  a  ftir  cap  of  the  Czar,  and, 
a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 
^  You  will  easily  ima^ne  that  these  accumular 
tioDS  were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of 
my  fortune ;  for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare 
no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  some  bid  against  me 
for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some  for  malice ; 
9LDd  if  I  asked  the  pnce  of  any  thing,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity, 
trafficing  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India 
had  not  been  enough ;  and  I,  by  little  and  little, 
Inosferred  all  my  money  from  the  funds  to  my 


closet:  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,  and  live 
upon  my  estate  in  literarj'  leisure,  but  the  sale  of 
the  Harleian  Collection  shook  my  resolution ;  I 
niort:rafjf'd  my  land,  and  j)iirchasod  thirty  me- 
dals, whicii  I  could  never  iiiui  bet'orc.  1  have  at 
l(*n<:th  bonpht  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  the 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  hns  seized  my  rcpositorv 
I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what  the 
labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submjt 
to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a 
short  time,  declare  a  sale,  1  have,  while  it  is  yet 
in  my  power,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  ut>  by 
Tavemier  ou  the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges ;  for  wmch 
I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will 
recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public. 

(^UISQUILIUS. 
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All  uaeleM  Bcienoe  10  mt  empty  houu 

The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that 
thirst  after  curiosities,  which  often  draws  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upon  itself,  but  which  is  per- 
haps no  otherwise  blameable,  than  as  it  wants 
those  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellences,  and  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifier- 
ent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those- 
who  possess  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  es- 
capea  all  censures  had  they  been  able  to  agree 
amone  themselves  ;  but  as  envy  and  competition 
have  divided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factions, 
they  have  neglected  the  common  interest ;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  cause  by  the  frown  of  power, 
the  hiss  of  ignorance,  and  the  clamour  of^  popu- 
larity. They  have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by 
mutual  hostilities  they  demolished  those  outworks 
which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  whom 
every  region  of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  difibrent  studies  and  profes- 
sions, may  be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation 
of  reproaches.  The  collector  of  shells  and  stones 
deriaes  the  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaves  and 
flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  with  colours 
that  arc  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with 
care  what  cannot  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of 
insects  stands  amazed  that  any  man  can  waste 
his  short  time  upon  lifeless  matter,  while  many 
tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history.  Eveiy 
one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and  having 
heated  his  imagination  with  some  favourite  pur- 
suit, wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 
seized  with  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study 
which  seem  but  remotely  allied  to  useful  know- 
lodge,  and  of  little  importance  to  happiness  or 
virtue ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  sallies  of 
merriment,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we  see  a 
man  wrinkled  with  attention^  and  emaciated  with 
solicitude,  in  the  investigation  of  questions,  of 
which,  without  visible  inconvenience,  the  world 
may  expire  in  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to. 
discourage  well-intended  labours  or  innocent  ob*. 
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yiosi^ ;  for  he  who  is  employed  in  searches, 
iirhicn  by  any  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteract- 
ing happiness,  and  filling  the  world  with  wrong 
and  danger,  eonfosion  and  remorse.  No  man 
can  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
holds the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness, 
and  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  useful 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  in- 

3iiiry,  or  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new 
iscovery  may  produce.  He  who  siiflfers  not  his 
faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
his  employment,  of  doing  good  tohiis  feilow-crea- 
tures.  Ijie  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  springs,  or  cUmbed  the  moun- 
tains for  salutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly  merit- 
ed the  gratitude  of  posterity,  how  much  soever 
his  frequent  miscarriages  might  excite  the  scorn 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be 
universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained ;  for  all  that  is  mat  was  at  first  Ktde,  and 
rose  to  its  present  biuk  by  gradual  accessions, 
and  accumulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assem* 
bling  matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtless 
entiUed  to  some  degree  of  respect,  though  in  a 
flight  of  ^yety,  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  theu:  trea^ 
sure,  or  m  a  nt  of  suHenness  to  despise  it  A 
man  who  thinks  only  on  the  particular  object 
before  bim,  goes  not  away  much  illuminatedf  by 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tQOtn 
of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear;  yet  there 
18  nothing  more  worthy  of  admintion  to  a  philo- 
sophical eye  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
whi<^  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the 
elements  or  climates  to  which  they  arc  appropria- 
ted ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies^  it  must  be  general- 
ly confessed  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infi- 
nite indsdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme 
reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gratitude  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  ot  art,  and  exam- 
ples of  mechanicid  science  or  manual  ability,  is 
unquestionably  useful,  even  when   the  thin^ 
themselves  are  of  small  importance,  because  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  know  how  far  the  hu- 
man powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence.   Idleness  and  timidity  often  despair  with- 
out being  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts  for  fear 
of  bang  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  in- 
vigoration  of  fi^nt  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
has  been  already  performed.    It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles 
and  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable 
purposes,  and  the  movements,  which  put  into  ac- 
tion machines  of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder 
of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or 
manufacture  metals^  to  assist  the  architect,  or 
preserve  the  sailor. 

^  For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  nar 
tions,  which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  col- 
lections, I  have  little  regard,  when  they  are  valu- 
ed only  because  they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest 
no  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they 
are  not  all  e<^ually  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always 
fafcly  determinea  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
M^nol:  for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
CQDtriliale  to  the  ittostiation  of  history,  and  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  customs  of  its  in 
habitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which 
owe  their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which 
can  convey  no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  ra-^ 
tionai  desire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti< 
quity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement;  and  thin<ys 
held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once  the 
property  of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour 
of  King  Henry ;  or  for  havmg  been  used  on  some 
remarkable  occasion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux, 
The  loss>or  preservation  of  these  seems  to  be.  a 
thin^  indiflerent,  nor  can  I  perceive  why  the  pos- 
session of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  per- 
haps, even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature ; 
and,  when  I  find  Tully  confessing  of  himself^ 
that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  h^d 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reve- 
rence which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous, 
has  paid  to  the  ground  where  merit  has  been  bu- 
ried,'^ I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to 
the  meanest  reUc  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious, 
is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour,  and  an 
encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it 
be  sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  useless ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  som^ 
times  culpable,  for  confining  himself  to  business 
below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in  petty  specula-, 
tions,  those  houra  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them 
in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  Ught 
to  the  intellectual  world.  It  is  never  without 
grief  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocination 
or  invention  enlisting  himseU"  in  this  secondary 
class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discover- 
ed a  method  ofgratifying  his  desire  of  eminence 
by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known, 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blessed  at  once  with  the  ease- 
of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he- 
nvill  not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the 
toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for 
ar^ments  and  principles;  ar^ruments  which  re- 
qmre  circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  obtainea  but  by  the  drudg- 
ery of  meditation.  He  will  gladly  shut  himsdT 
up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and  metals,  like  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted  the 
fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  me  hope  of 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  ta 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

'AXX'  a^To9  fioiiKorro  ftst^  ivipaci  Awro^iCyoiffi, 
Awrdv  ipsicT6n€V0i  fiiviitcvt  v6rrov  rt  XddioOai, 

WhoBo  toflM, 

Insatiate  riota  in  the  sweet  repasbi ; 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  hia  houae,  hia  country,  and  his  fricnda 

POPE. 

Collections  of  this  kind  ^re  of  use  to  tlie  leam-. 
ed,  as  heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  architect  But  to  dig  the  quarry 
or  to  search  the  field,  requhes  not  much  of 
any  quality  beyond  stubborn  peneverance ;  and 


*  See  thia  aentiment  illuatrated  by  a  moct  splendid  paa- 
aaffe  in  Dr.  Johnaon'a  **  Journey  to  thi»  Western  lalanda,*^ 
«S.viiLp.3a5-6<-«,  ^ 
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tibough  gMiius  muct  often  lie  inactive  wit2iout  this 
kumole  assistance,  yet  this  can  claim  little  praise, 
because  every  man  can  afibrd  it 

To  mean  understandings,  it  is  sufficient  ho- 
nour to  be  numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labour- 
ers of  learning;  but  different  abilities  must  find 
different  tasks.  To  hew  stone  would  have  been 
onworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in 
search  of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited 
with  the  capacity  of  Newton. 


No.  84]      Saturday,  Jan.  5,  1751. 

OuuQrwHfiuras  motors  Ckaridem*^  mtarwm^ 

Eimuri  emstott  aa&idtnuqiu  eomea, 
Jmm  wnki  tugr€9amt  Unua  mtfarM  6ar6a,— — 
8ed  tiH  non  erevi :  te  natter  vilUemt  korret : 

Te  di»pen$ator,  te  domnt  ipeapavet. 
Oorrwitt  eheervast  quererUt  evtpiria  dueie. 

Mi  vix  afendie  ahetxnet  ira  umimmi.  mast. 

You  rock*d  my  cradle,  were  my  g^uide 

In  youth,  atill  tending  at  my.  aide : 

Bat  DOW,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  is  frown, 

Still  rm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  iteward,  butler,  cook,  and  all 

Tott  firif  ht,  nay  even  the  very  wall ; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  rrowl,  and  chide, 

▲nd  fcarce  will  lay  the  rod  ande.  r.  lewis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Tou  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyranny,  and  to  look  witn  impartiality  upon  the 
world;  I  shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  decision  to  be  set  free  from  un- 
reasonable restraints,  and  enabled  to  justify  my- 
self against  the  accusations  which  spite  ana  pee- 
vishness produce  against  me. 

At  the  afe  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  and 
my  father,  being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the 
education  of  a  ^rl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of 
his  sister,  who  mstructed  me  with  the  authority, 
and,  not  to  deny  her  what  she  may  justly  claim, 
with  the  afiection  of  a  parent  She  nad  not  very 
elevated  sentiments  or  extensive  views,  but  her 
orinciples  were  good  and  her  intentions  pure; 
and  tnough  some  may  practise  more  virtues, 
scarco  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  ladv,  I  learned  all  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing 
maxims  of  domestic  prudence ;  and  might  have 
grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman, 
without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the 
neighbourhood^  ha^  not  Flavia  come  down,  last 
summer,  to  visit  her  relations  in  the  next  village. 
I  was  taken,  of  course,  to  compliment  the  stran- 
ger, and  was,  at  the  first  sight,  surprised  at  the 
unconcern  with  which  she  saw  herself  gazed  at 
by  the  company  whom  she  hod  never  known  be- 
fore ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received 
compUments,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she 
returned  them.  I  found  she  had  somethin g  which 
I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  but 
wi^  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy  and  ofHcious,  at- 
tentive and  unembarrassed.  1  went  home,  and 
(or  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Flavia :  though  my  aunt  told  rae  that  she 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herself  wise  be- 
fore her  time. 

In  a  little  time  she  repaid  mj  visit,  and  raised 
in  my  heart  a  new  confusion  ot  love  and  admira* 
tion.    I  soon  saw  her  again,  and  still  found  new 


charms  in  her  air,  eonrerBatioD,  and  behavioaR. 
You,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  world,  may 
have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases  between 
young  persons.  I  know  not  how  others  are  ai^ 
fected  on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  irre. 
sistibly  allured  to  friendship  and  intimacy,  by  the 
familiar  complaisance  and  aiiy  gayety  ot  Flavia; 
so  that  in  a  lew  weeks  I  became  her  favouiite, 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  with  me,  that  she 
could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  oflcn  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent 
some  hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid 
great  respect  by  low  courtesies,  submissive  coid> 
pliance,  and  soft  acquiescence ;  but  as  I  became 

fradually  more  accustomed  to  her  manners,  1 
iscovered  that  her  civility  was  general ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  shown  by 
her  to  circumstances  and  appearances ;  that  many 
went  away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she 
despised  m  her  heart ;  that  the  innuence  of  fiu- 
the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom  she  con- 
verse, ceased  with  their  presence;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity 
or  false  commendation,  her  habitual  civility  ha^ 
sent  away  with  very  hig^  thoughts  of  their  own 
importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my 
aunt^s  opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavians 
deliberations,  and  that  she  was  looked  upon  by 
her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  sentiments,  without 
knowledge  of  books,  or  observations  on  man- 
kind. I  had  hitherto  considered  my  aunt,  as  eak- 
titled  by  her  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  his 
est  reverence,  .and  could  not  forbear  to  wond 
that  any  one  so  much  younger  should  venture  to 
suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance ;  but  my  sor^ 
prise  was  without  uneasiness,  and  being  now  ac 
customed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right,  I 
readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  lived 
longer  might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to 
converse  on  subjects  of  learning,  that  she  pat  alt 
the  men  in  the  country  to  flight,  except  tne  old 
parson,  who  declared  himself  much  delighted 
with  her  company,  because  she  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities to  recollect  the  studies  of  his  younger 
years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  stoi}, 
nad  made  him  rub  the  dust  ofi'his  Homer,  which 
had  laid  unregarded  in  his  closet  With  Homer, 
and  a  thousand  other  names  familiar  to  Flavia, 
I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  began  by  comparing 
her  accomphshments  with  my  own,  to  repine  at 
my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  been  so 
long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  housewifely  was  to  be  learned.  I 
then  set  myself  to  peruse  such  books  aa  Flavia 
recommended,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  their 
beauties  and  defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  houriy 
bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  w^as  enraptured  at 
the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endless  en- 
tertainment 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  adorn  wim  Turkey-woik 
against  winter,  made  very  slow  advances,  and 
that  I  had  added  in  two  montlis  but  three  leaves 
to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  honest  folly  ex- 
claimed against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  had 
filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and  turned  my  head* 
I  with  books.    But  she  had  now  lost  her  aotnority 
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for  I  began  to  find  innnmerable  mistakes  in  her 
opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her  language;  and 
therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  boand  to  pay 
much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond  her 
needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  professed  to  think 
that  nothing  more  is  reqnired  o(  a  woman  than  to 
see  that  the  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
go  to  bed,  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as 
seducing  me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  in- 
fluence was  withdrawn,  I  should  return  to  my 
allegiance,  she  therefore  contented  herself  with 
remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit, 
and  disappointments  of  pride.  But  since  she 
has  (buna,  that  thoueh  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still 
persist  in  my  new  scheme,  she  has  at  length,  lost 
ner  patience,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
hand,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
burns  Fiavia's  letters  before  my  face  when  she 
can  seize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and 
to  complain  to  my  father  of  my  perverseness.  If 
women,  she  says,  would  but  know  their  duty  and 
their  interest,  they  would  be  careful  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  family  affairs,  and  many  a  penny 
might  be  saved  |  for  while  the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  scribblmg  and  reading,  servants  are 
junketing,  and  linen  is  wearing  out  She  then 
takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows  me  the  worked 
hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks, 
whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book  ? 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and 
sometimes  am  sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy 
enough  to  be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirth 
or  my  eloom,  if  she  did  not  think  the  mterest 
of  the  family  endangered  by  this  change  of  my 
maDners.  She  had  for  some  years  marked  out 
young  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
advantageous  match ;  and  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  civilities  which  he  used  to  pay  me,  till 
under  Flavians  tuition  1  learned  to  talk  of  sub- 
jects which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she 
says,  is  the  consequence  of  female  study  ;  girls 
grow  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to 
be  commanded;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
shall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she 
breaks  my  spirit 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make 
me  quite  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these 
ten  weeks,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions 
to  more  sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I  am 
resolved,  since  I  am  as  tail  and  as  wise  as  other 
women,  to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  often  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age 
go  to  assemblies  and  routes,  without  their  mo- 
thers and  their  aunts ;  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse  to  give 
accounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at 
which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
which  Lam  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to 
begin  before  sixteen ;  if  you  arc  inclined  to  delay 
it  longer,  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  to  your 
opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of 
experience,  and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ; 
and  both  she  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the 
world,  talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which 
they  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and 
the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  they  lis- 
tened to  their  precepts ;  of  the  tenors  which  they 


felt  at  a  firowa,  and  the  humSity  with  vriach,  &mr 
supplicated  forgiveness  whenever  they  had  on 
fenaed.  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young  and  old 
were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however,  told 
my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  wilt 
prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  that  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether, 
when  she  presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I 
may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  inso 
lence  ?  1  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out your  advice,  which  is  therefore  impatiently 
expected  by 

Mtrtilla. 

P.  S.    Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 


No.  85.]     TuBSOAT,  Jan.  8,  1751. 

Olia  »i  toUoM  periere  Oupiiimu  or  cut 
ComtemptmfuejaceiU,  et  sine  Ute*  facea.  ^ovin. 

At  bu«7  heam  in  vsin  Lore's  arrows  Hy  { 
Dimm*d,  SGoriiM,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid 
out  their  diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
distempers  to  which  men  are  exposed  b^  particu- 
lar states  of  life,  and  very  learned  treatises  have 
been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  scKs,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
employments  which  a  man  accustomed  to  anato- 
mical  inquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reasons  fordechning  as  dangerous  to 
health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform 
him,  that  almost  every  occupation,  however  in- 
convenient or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer 
than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstra- 
ble from  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from 
observation  of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
who,  for  ^e  preservation  of  health,  in  those 
whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the 
necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the 
world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  eoual  (atigue 
to  those  who  practise  them,  and  dinering  only 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or  manu- 
facturer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore 
performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  early;  pursues  hie 
game  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions 
of  the  chase,  swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices^ 
till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than  the 
soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as 
great  hazard  of  wounds  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no 
motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any 
penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience ;  he  has 
neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils 
and  his  conq^uests,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content  him- 
self with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  compan- 
ions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  la- 
bour may  be  styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any 
external  incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  be  consideiw 
ed  how  much  happiness  is  gained,  and  how  modi 
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iniaef>  escaped,  by  frequent  and  violent  agitation 
of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a 
aedentaiy,  and  inactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral 
state  between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of 
apirits,  the  bound  of  vigour,  readiness  of  entcr- 
prisCi  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved  for  him 
that  braces  iiis  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres, 
that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by 
frequent  exposure  fortifies  his  frame  against  the 
common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured, 
)nanv  would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial 
can  be  kept  at  a  stand.  Ease,  if  it  is  not  lisine 
int04>leasurc,  will  be  falling  towards  pain;  and 
whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nu- 
triment and  labour,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a 
healthy  state  by  supplies  exacUy  equal  to  its 
waste,  we  know  that  m  effect,  the  vital  powers, 
unexcited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  languid; 
that,  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  gene- 
rated; and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most 
of  those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with 
periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they  some- 
times snfler  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  use- 
less, chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and 
mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution 
to  which  we  are  decreed ;  but,  while  the  soul  and 
body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association 
pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall 
be  disjoined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a 
principle  among  the  ancients,  tliat  acute  diseases 
are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves  • 
tlie  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but 
we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is 
the  late  of  man,  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish 
is  generally  his  folly.  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our 
present  state  is  rapablc,  that  the  mind,  and  body 
should  both  be  kept  in  action ;  that  neitlier  the 
faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  suffered  to 
grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ;  that  neither 
health  be  purchased  by  voluntary  submission  to 
ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  health,  which  must  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  or  assistance  to 
others.  It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students, 
to  despise  those  amusements  and  recraations, 
which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of 
limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  Solitude  and 
contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  consistent  with 
such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports  as  arc 
necessary  to  m&ke  them  practised  with  delight, 
and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the 
necessity  is  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when 
he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him 
ridiculous. 

Ludere  qm  nefdt,  eai^pestribut  db§tinet  armU 

Indoetutquepil^t  diseive,  trockivef  quiescitj 

Nt  wpinm  ri«M»  XaUaMt  tmpime  cvron*.  ror. 

He  that'*  anskilful  will  not  ton  a  ball. 

Nor  run,  nor  wraitle,  for  ho  feara  the  fall ; 

He  justly  fean  to  mpct  deserved  disg^race, 

And  that  the  ring^  will  hiss  the  baffled  ass.     creecr. 


*Thl8  pawage  was  once  f(tran?r<Iy  mippo^od  by  some 
readers  to  recomnicml  «uiridr,  iiidtpsid  of  c^xerriuc,  wbirh 
is  mirrly  the  more  obvious  menninsr.  Sr-.  hnwrvrr,  n  Irt- 
l»«r  from  Dr.  J<»hnw.i  <m  the  subjp<t,  in  "  RimwcU's  Life," 
Tol.  iv.  p.  16*.— C 


Thus  thd  man  of  leaning  is  often  reagnedt 

almost  bv  his  own  consent,  to  languor  and  pain; 
and  while  in  the  prosecution  of^his  studies  he 
suffers  the  weariness  of  labour,  is  8ul:yect  ^y  his 
course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observation  of  this 
mischievous  omission  in  those  who  are  enoployed 
about  intellectual  objects,  that  Locke  has,  in  his 
**  Svstera  of  Education,"  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  that 
when  the  mind  is  wcaiy  with  its  proper  task,  it 
may  be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  some 
mechanical  operation ;  and  that  while  the  vital 
functions  are  resuscitated  and  awakened  by  vi- 
gorous motion,  the  understanding  may  be  re- 
strained from  that  vagrance  and  dissipation  by 
which  it  rolicves  itself  after  a  long  intenseness  ^ 
thought,  unless  some  allurement  be  presented 
that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  httle  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  me- 
chanical arts  might  not  give  occasion  to  petty 
emulation^  and  degenerate  ambition,  and  whether 
if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  ot 
their  tools  than  their  books  ?  aS  Nero  ncclect^ 
the  care  of  his  empire  for  his  chariot  and  nis  fid- 
dle. It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  too  moch 
pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what  is  there 
which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remember 
how  much  worse  employment  might  have  been 
found  for  those  hours,  wKich  a  manual  occupation 
appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compute  the  profit  with 
the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  how  oflen  a  genius 
is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewise  that 
perhaps  by  the  same  attractions  he  is  sometimes 
withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  ma- 
lice, from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lust 

I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those 
by  whom  our  female  education  was  instituted,  for 
having  contrived,  that  every  woman,  of  whatever 
condition,  should  be  taught  some  arts  of  maaufao- 
ture,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  recluse  and  domes- 
tic leisure  may  be  filled  up.  These  arts  are  more 
necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  the 
general  system  of  life  debar  ladies  from  many  em- 
ployments which,  by  diversifying  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  preserve  them  from  being  can- 
kered by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know 
not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
world  may  be  the  consequence  of  ttiis  judicious 
regulation.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  fancy 
might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion  an^ 
slaughter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  many 

fnercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  turnecl 
oose  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  business  than 
to  sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  destrov. 
For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within 
my  ob8er\-ation  a  knot  of  misses  busy  at  their 
needles,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  in 
plain  work  or  embroidery,  look  upon  their  opera- 
tions with  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  govern- 
ess, because  I  regard  them  as  providing  a  secu- 
rity against  the  most  danoerous  cnsnarem  of  the 
soul,  by  enabling  themselvu^  to  exclude  idleness 
from  tlicir  solitary  moments,  and  with  idleness 
her  attendant  train  of  passions,  fancies,  and  chi- 
meras, fears,  sorrows,  and  desires.  0\'id  and  Cer- 
vantes will  inform  their  that  love  has  no  power 
but  over  those  whom  he  catches  niicmployed ; 
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«sd  Hoettt  in  flie  UiacL  when  Ike  sees  Andio- 
mache  overwheUaed  whn  tenora,  aeadb  her  for 
€oneolatkm  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff 

It  is  oertain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imaei- 
nation  never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the 
miod,  as  when  it  is  found  emptr  end  nnoccupied. 
The  old  peripatetic  principle,  tnat  Mature  abhors 
a  vaemmif  may  be  property  a]>plied  to  the  intellect, 
which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
or  criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  ob- 
ject. Perhaps  every  man  may  date  the  predomi- 
nance of  those  desires  that  disturb  his  life  and 
contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leisure  exjp<ned  him  to  their 
incursions;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observa- 
tion either  on  himself  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


No.  8C.]      Saturday,  Jan.  12, 175J. 
LegiUmmmfue  aannm  digiU*  ealUmmt  et  awre. 


By  fiagen,  or  by  ear,  we  mimben  Kan. 

ELFHINSTON. 

Onb  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  bur- 
•den  of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by 
•the  virtues  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It 
■is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
and  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  ezcel- 
■lence  is  consecrated  by  death ;  when  envy  and 
interest  cease  to  act  against  it,  and  those  pas- 
sions by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  oppos- 
ed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn  their  ve- 
hemence against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under 
the  shade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from 
rising  to  his  natuml  height,  by  the  interception  of 
those  beams  which  should  invigorate  and  quicken 
him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  al- 
ready engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  dmwn  ofi* 
fiom  oertain  satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion already  wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to 
the  same  object 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  the  untroaden  regions  of  Parnassus  be- 
fore him,  and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered 
from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
all  bis  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flow- 
ers or  brandies  untouched  by  his  predecessor, 
the  refuse  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negli- 
gence. The  Maceoonian  conqueror,  when  he 
was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  like  a 
nightingale,  replied  with  contempt,  *Mhat  he  had 
heard  the  nightingale  herself;"  and  the  same 
treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
is,  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  refleo- 
Cions,  I  am  about  to  oiler  to  my  reader  some  ob- 
^  aervations  upon  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  hope,  that, 
.  however  I  may  fall  below  the  illustrious  writer 
who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth 
of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  use- 
less.    There  are,  in  every  age,  new  errors  to 
be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed. 
False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those  that 
are  entering  upon  the  redone  of  learning ;  and 
the  ti»veUer,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forsaken 
S 


hj  the  sun,  wil!  be  pleased  to  see  a  ftinter  ora 
arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  firam 
total  daikness,  though  with  weak  and  borrowea 
lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  poem 
under  most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification ;  not  proba^ 
bly  because  he  tnought  the  art  of  numbers  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  what  mt* 
nute  attention  the  ancient  critics  considered  the 
disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given 
hopes  of  some  metrical  observations  upon  the 
great  Roman  poet;  but  being  the  first  who  un« 
dertook  to  display  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which 
were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour 
nther  than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbers,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet*     .  / 
Evenr  other  power  by  which  the  understanding  \  / » /.. 
is  enOghtened,  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may  i 
be  exercised  in  prose.    Sut  the  po.et  has  this  pe*  \ 
culiar  superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  whicb  j 
the  perfection  of  every  other  composition  can  re    ] 
quire,  he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  with  ! 
reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses 
and  the  passions.    I  suppose  there  are  few  who 
do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical  melo  • 
dy,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more 
or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are 
conveyed  by  dinerent  sounds,  and  more  afieeted 
by  the  same  words  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred 
upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  there  are 
none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regu- 
lar series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give 
delight 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton  I  ant 
desirous  to  l>e  generally  understood,  and  shall 
therefore  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  gram 
marians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deUv^r  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and 
which  had  not  been  invented  but  because  the  Ian 
miage  already  in  use  was  insufficient  If,  there 
fbre,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obscure,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdiction,  and  to  a 
desire  of  avoiding  that  offence  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  English  language 
may  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mix^. 
It  IS  pure  when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  se- 
cond syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Ccmrage  anceruin  danger*  may  abate, 

But  who  can  bear  th*  appruach  of  certain  fate. 

DftTDBir. 

Here  Love  hii  goldeo  vhaAa  emplojrt,  here  lif  hta 
HMCunctantUmp,  and  whvm  hii  pdrple  winn, 
Reigna here  and  revels;  not  in  the  bought amde 
Of  harlot*.  luvele«,  juyleaa,  imendbared.    miltow. 

The  accent  maf  be  observed,  in  the  second  lino 
of  Dryden,  and  tlie  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,      > 
to  repose  upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at 
eciual  tiroes,  is  Uie  most  complete  harmony  of 
wnich  a  single  verse  is  capable,  and  should  there- 
fore be  exactly  kept  in  distichs,  and  generally  in 
the  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  rest 
without  any  sense  of  imperfection. 
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Bat,  to  pieMr?«  tlie  aeries  of  soiiods  uatrans- 

/  poeed  in  along  oompo«tion,  is  not  only  very  diffi- 

I  cult,  but  tiresome  and  disffusting ;  for  we  are  soon 

I  wearied  with  the  perpetuu  recurrence  of  the  same 

;  cadence.    Necessity  has  therefore  enforced  the 

mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation  of  the 

\^  accents  is  allowed ;  this,  thou^  it  always  iniares 

'    \  the  haimony  of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet 

compensates  the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the 

I   conunual  tyranny  of  the  same  sound,  and  makes 

us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  the  pure 

measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us 
innumerable  instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has 
two  pure  lines  together,  as  will  ap|}ear  if  any  of 
his  para^phs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to 
the  music 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrivod  both  rtood, 
Both  lurn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaTen, 
Which  they  beheld ;  the  mooo's  resplendent  globe. 
And  9iarry  pole :  thou  also  wtMPtt  tJu  lUflU, 
Maker  onmipotcot !  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  eniploy*d 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
Amd  mmtmal  Iova,  the  eromt  of  all  our  bUst 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  to<i  larspo ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers, and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground; 
But  thou  hast  promised  ftttm  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed  that 
all  the  lines  are  not  eNqually  harmonious,  and  up- 
on a  nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  only 
the  fifth  and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the  rest 
are  more  or  less  licentious  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
f  cent  In  some  the'  accent  is  equally  upon  two 
.    syllables  together,  and  in  both  strong.    As 

Thus  at  their  ahady  lodge  arrived,  both  ttood^ 

Botk  turu'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  madeboth  sky,  airt  eartkf  and  heaven. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syUar 
bles,  but  upon  both  weak. 

■  arace 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  vs  extol 
Thy  goodness  vaJmUe,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

♦  In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  devi- 
ate from  the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  un- 
pleasing  diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  ob- 
served m  the  lines  already  cited,  and  more  re- 
markably in  this,   '  ,  ^ 


^Thou  also  madsH  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  dsgr. 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables, 
which  may  be  considered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who, 
not  having  the  invention  or  knowledge  of  Milton, 
has  more  need  to  allure  liis  audience  by  musical 
cadences,  should  seldom  suffer  more  than  one 
aberration  from  the  rule  in  an^  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  re- 
markably unharmonious: 


—This  delicious  place. 


retrograde  or  mveited;  the  first  eyfiable  benif  * 
strong  or  acute,  and  the  second  weak.    Thede- 
triment  which  the  measure  suffers  by  this  inyer- 
sion  of  the  accents  is  sometimes  less  peiceptible, 
when  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  but 
is  remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the  ' 
vicious  verse  concludes  a  period,  and  is  yet  more  ■ 
ofiensive  in  rhyme,  when  we  regulariy  attend  to^' 
the  flow  of  every  single  line.    This  will  appeal . 
by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  an  autboi 
not  sufficiently  studioos  of  harmony,  has  eonimii 
tad  the  same  faulL 


-his  hannlefs  life 


For  us  too  largo ;  wAere  Jky  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd/oiis  to  the  ground. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first,  and 
fourth  pair  in  the  second  verse,  have  their  accents 


Does  with  substantial  bleesedness  abomid. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  «r««r  him  rocnd. 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  veiy  grossly  vitdatad 
by  mingling  combinations  of  sound  directly  op- 
posite to  ew:h  other;  as  Milton  expresses  in  his 
sonnet,  by  cmnmiUing  thort  and  Umg^  and  setting 
one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with  the  resL 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable 
of  variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the 
Iambic,  consisting  of  short  and  long  syllables  al 
teroately,  from  which  our  heroic  measure  is  do 
rived,  and  the  TrocAotc,  consisting  in  a  like  altera 
tion  of  long  and  short  These  were  considered 
as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  ima^^es 
of  speed  and  slowness  ^  to  confound  them,  there- 
fore,  as  in  these  lines,  is  to  deviate  from  the  ea- 
tablished  practice.  But  where  the  senses  are  to , 
judge,  autnority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should  I  have 
sought  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  against 
any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 


No.  87.]      Tuesday,  Jan.  15, 1751. 

iumdu$i  iraeumdutf  inerSf  vtnosiis,  oflMtor, 
Kewto  udto  firua  est,  «t  uou  miletcere  poooit. 
Si  modo  adiur^piUieuUm  cowuuodet  aurem. 

HOB 

The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  lore. 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove; 
Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  awajr, 
When  listening  calmly  to  th'  instnictiTO  lay. 

rKAHcia. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or 
squandered  with  so  little  eiicct,  as  good  advice, 
has  been  generally  observed ;  arid  many  sage  po- 
sitions have  been  advanced  concerning  the  rea- 
sons of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it.  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  in- 
quiry, for  little  would  be  wanting  to  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  if  every  man  could  confonn  to  tne 
right  as  soon  as  he  was  shown  it 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  salutary 
precepts,  and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  nxwt 
pathetic  persuasion,  is  usually  imputed  to  him 
by  whom  the  counsel  is  received,  and  we  often 
hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sij2[n  of  hopeless  depravi- 
ty, that  though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has 
wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  qpick- 
er  sagacitv  and  deeper  penetration,  have  ibimd 
out  that  tne  inefficacy  of  advice  is  usually  the 
&ult  of  the  counsellor,  and  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  this  important  duty  may  be  suc- 
cessfully periormed:  we  are  directed  by  wkal 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  at 
which  the  heart  is  disposed  for  the  operation  ol 
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trath  and  ratson,  wiA  what  a^dnsB  to  odtninis- 
fer,  and  with  what  Tehides  to  di^goise  the  eatiwr- 
HeiofthetouL 

Bat,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient, 
we  find  the  world  yet  m  the  same  state :  advice 
is  still  given,  but  still  received  with  disgust;  nor 
has  it  appeared  that  the  bitterness  of  the  medi- 
dno  has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  power  increased, 
by  any  methods  of  preparing  it 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
assume  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of 
others  execute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be 
very  wonderful  that  their  labours,  however  zeal- 
ous or  affectionate,  are  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given  7  A 
few  ^neral  maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence 
and  mcttlcatcd  with  importunity,  but  failing  for 
want  of  particular  laference  and  immediate  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
instruction  useful.  We  arc  sometimes  not  our- 
selves conscious  of  the  origioal  motives  of  our 
actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
is  to  hide  them  from  the  sight  of  otliers,  and  often 
from  those  most  diligenSy,  whose  superiority 
either  of  power  or  understanding  may  entitle 
them  to  inspect  our  lives ;  it  is  therefore  very  pro- 
bable that  ne  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  in- 
tellectual maladies,  mistakes  their  cause;  and 
that  his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he 
knows  not  which  of  the  psjpsions  or  desires  is 
vitiated. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  8Ui)eriority,  can  never  bo  very  grateful, 
even  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  most  judicious. 
But  for  the  same  reason  eveiy  one  is  eager  to  in- 
struct his  neighbours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  vir- 
tuous, is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high 
price ;  but  when:  nothmg  ia  necessary  to  eleva- 
tion but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of 
others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
&me  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 

■"—TeuUnda  via  ««t,  qua  aif  quo^e  jmmmi 
TMmre  Amnm,  witter  fus  virmmvolitare  p^r  ura, 

viae. 

Newwayi  I  mint  aUempt,  ray  grovelling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  ami  wiof  my.ught  to  fame. 

aBTDEM^ 

Canity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive 
of  advice,  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon 
our  powers  to  oppose  it  without  any  very  accu- 
nte  inquiiy  whether  it  is  right  It  is  safficient 
that  another  is  gn)wing  great  in  his  own  eyes, 
at  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us 
witfiouC  our  permission ;  for  many  would  con- 
tentedly sutler  the  consequences  of  their  own 
mistakes,  rather  than  the  insolence  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advanta- 
ges ars  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  en- 
forces; and  therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  sus- 
pect, that  he  has  inflamed  the  opposition  which 
lie  laments  by  arrogance  and  superciliousness. 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  nastily  to  con- 
demn luniself,  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that 
the  sefiest  language  or  most  humble  diffidence 
would  have  escaped  resentment ;  since  scarcely 
ttiy  degree  of  dneumspoctinn  ran  preveni  or  ob- 


viate the  rage  with  which  the  slothful,  the  impo- 
tent, and  the  unsuccessful,  vent  their  discontent 
upon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if  it 
is  praised,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  arc  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is 
a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  bo- 
cause  obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  them- 
selves has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not 
great ;  but  there  are  few  so  free  from  vanity,  as 
not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their  in- 
structions with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  ben(^ 
licence :  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unplcasingto 
receive  documents,  however  tenderly'  and  cau- 
tiously delivered,  or  who  arc  not  wilhng  to  raise 
themselves  from  pupilage,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
postuons  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of 
Arragon,  that  dead  counsellors  are  safest.  The 
grave  puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the 
information  that  we  recc>ivo  from  books  is  pure 
from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsel- 
lors are  likewise  most  instructive ;  because  they 
are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reverence- 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man  wiser 
than  ourselves,  from  whose  abilitii's  we  may  re- 
ceive advantage,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry 
or  opposition,  and  who  aflbrds  us  tlic  light  of  his 
experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashea 
of  insolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead 
or  living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance 
and  opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferenoea^ 
are  avoided.  An  autlior  cannot  obtrude  his  seiw 
vice  unasked,  nor  can  bo  oflcn  suspected  of  any 
malignant  intention  to  insult  his  readers  with  his 
knowledge  or  his  wit  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  witli  others,  while 
they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our  passions, 
that  books  are  seldom  read  with  complete  im- . 
partiality,  but  by  those  from  whom  the  writer  is. 
placed  at  such  a  distance  that  his  life  or  death  is 
indifferent 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused,  and 
perused  with  attention,  to  liufe  eflfrct ;  and  that, 
maxims  of  prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  ma/- 
be  treasured  in  the  memory  witliout  influencing 
tlie  conduct    Of  the  numbers  that  pass  theL 
lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to  he  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  anv  general  reproof  of  vice 
to  themselves,  or  trv  their  own  manners  by  ax 
ioms  of  justice.     They  purpose  either  to  con 
sume  those  hours  for  whicn  they  can  find  no 
other  amusement,  to  gain  or  prescne  that  respect' 
which  learning  has  ol  ways  obtained  j  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowUdiie,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  othoia 
or  themselves. 

"The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  may 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  pre 
cept  of  religion,  witnout  feeling  any  impre^sion- 
from  his  own  performance,  beoauso  no  may  have 
no  further  design  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A 
student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing 
divinrs  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  re-. 
gard  to  morality  or  religion ;  he  may  be  learning 
not  to  live,  but  to  reason  ;  he  may  regard  only 
the  elegance  of  style,  ju.«tnes8  of  arfjument,  and 
accuracy  of  method;  and  may  enable  himyelf  to 
criticise  with  jud^iment,  and  disput.^  with  subtili- 
ty,  while  the  chief  use  of  his  volumes  is  unthoughl- 
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of,  hiB  mind  is  nnafiectad,  and  hi*  life  is  nnre- 
formed. 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obstinacy  or  folly,  wo  are  not 
allowed  to  desert  them ;  for  whoever  can  furnish 
arms  which  they  hitherto  have  not  emploved, 
may  enable  them  to  gain  some  hearts  which 
would  have  resisted  any  other  method  of  attack. 
Eveiy  man  of  ffeniua  has  some  arts  of  fixing  the 
attention  pecuGar  to  himself,  by  which,  honestly 
exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  argu- 
ments for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  duo  infiuence, 
not  because  they  have  been  considered  and  con- 
futed, but  because  they  have  been  passed  over 
without  consideration.  To  the  position  of  Tully, 
that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard,  she 
must  be  obeyed. 


No.  88.]     Satvrdat,  Jan.  19, 1751. 

CiMitaMiff  a«tiiM»  ccMoritMMMt  komeHi : 
jMd4bitf  9H4tcm^u$mimu»  $plend&ru  JMebmit, 
Xt  trimepondert  tnuUy  et  konore  imdiguafitrem*», 
Vwha  Movere  loeo^  mumivia  invita  rteeiaml, 
JBt  vtrtntw  adkmc  mlrapeHttraliu  Vutm.       Boa. 

Bat  h«  that  hath  a  eurioiu  piece  deaign'd, 
When  he  brpns  must  take  a  censor's  minilt 
Severe  and  honest }  and  what  words  appear 
Too  light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear 
The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care* 
Shake  off;  though  stubborn,  they  are  loath  to  move, 
▲nd  though  we  fancy,  dearly  though  we  love.— ^aaacB. 

**  Tbkrb  is  no  reputation  for  genius,"  says  Cluin- 
tnian, "  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which, 
however  necessary,  have  little  splendour  or  show. 
The  heij|[ht  of  a  building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the 
foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet  since  there 
is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  hut  from  the 
lowest  parts,  I  shall  think  nothing  unconnected 
with  the  art  of  oiatory,  which  he  mat  wants  can- 
not be  an  orator." 

'  Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  pre- 
cedent, I  shall  continue  my  inouiries  into  Mil- 
ton's art  of  versification.  Since,  however  minute 
the  employment  may  appear,  of  analysing  lines 
into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  in- 
curred by  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  accents 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain,  that  without  this  petty 
knowledge  no  man  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from 
the  proper  disposition  of  single  sounds  results 

/  that  bannony  that  adds  force  to  reason,  and  gives 
grace  to  sublunity ;  that  shackles  attention,  and 
governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged 
as  that  tiie  accent  may  fall  on  its  proper  place, 

I  but  that  the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as 
to  flow  smoothly  into  one  anol her.  This  is  to  be 
efiected  by  a  proportionate  inixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  conso- 
nants with  liquids  and  semivowels.  The  Hebrew 
grammarians  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  two  consonants  without  the  inters 
Tention  of  a  vowel,  or  without  some  emission  of 
the  breath  between  one  and  the  other ;  this  is 
longer  and  more  perceptible^  as  the  sounds  of  the 
consonants  are  less  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer 
interrupted. 
It  is  pronounced  by  Diyden,  that  a  line  of 


monosyllables  is  almost  always  harsh.  Tharn^ 
with  regard  to  our  language,  is  evidently  tracy 
not  because  monosyllables  cannot  compose  har- 
mony, but  because  our  monosyllables  bein^  of 
Teutonic  original,  or  fonned  by  oontractioiiy 
commonly  begin  and  end  with  consonaata,  aa,  ^ 

Every  lower  ftculty 

O/smM,  wktnkf  Ucy  Asflr,  sse,  amtttt  fradk,  tasf  e. 

The  diflerence  of  hannony  arising  principal]  j 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
will  be  sufficiently  conceived  by  attending  to  th« 
following  passages : 

Immortal  Jmarmmt^-ihitn  pows 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  ofHfh, 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  thronch  midst  of  haavan 

RoUt  o*er  Blytiam  Jtowert  ker  oawsr  ttremms 

With  these  that  neverfade,  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  rtpUmdemt  Udu  inmeMk'd  with  bemau 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be 
made  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  thiff 
passage  majr  be  repeated  between  the  last  line* 
of  the  following  quotations : 

^Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

JBroidered  the  rrovmdfWMree^mtredtkam  with  aUme   " 

Of  costliest  emblem. 

——Here  in  close  recess, 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-amelUng  herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  first  deck'd  her  nuptial  bed  ; 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not  ■ 
only  to  tlie  music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  . 
however  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all  ' 
that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  the  sofbiess  of  the 
Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry, 
seems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  Isum  \ 
guage  for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore] 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  softer 
word  to  his  assistance  ^  fortius  reason,  and  I  be* 
lieve  for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indul^s  himaeUl 
in  a  long  series  of  proper  names,  and  introducca 
them  where  they  add  little  but  music  to  his  poem. 

— ■      The  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoQ'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gerion's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado— 

The  moon— Tlie  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eveninff,  fVom  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  y  alaarno,  to  descry  new  Isnds, 

He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  tyU  \ 
tables  than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  of^  ' 
fend  by  collisions  of  consonants,  or  openings  of 
vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least  not  more  often 
than  other  writers  who  nave  had  less  important 
or  complicated  subjectB  to  take  ofi*  their  care  from 
the  cadence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiari^  of  Milton's  veivification,  a 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision   j 
of  one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppression 
of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel^ 
when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.    As 


■Knowledge 
isses  else  with  surfeit,  and  so 
Tsdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wiadi 


^ 


This  license,  though  now  disused  in  Englisb 
poetry,  was  practised  by  our  old  writen,  and  i» 
allowed  in  many  other  languages  ancient  and 
modem,  and  therefore  the  critics  oft  **  Pai«disa 
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ZiO0P*  liftYe,witfM>iit  uracil  ddibMilioii,  oommoDd- 
/  ed  MilUm  for  oontinning  it*    But  one  lan|ruage 
^  euiDOt  communicate  its  rales  to  anothec:    We 
have  already  tried  and  reject^  the  hexameter  of 
the  ancients,  the  double  close  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  alexandrine  of  the  French ;  and  the  elision  of 
▼owels,  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to  other 
nations,  may  be  very  nnsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
the  English  tongue. 
There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  we  have  negh- 
I  gently  lost  part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  silent 
'  e,  which  our  ancestors  added  to  the  most  of  our 
monosyllables,  was  once  vocaL    By  this  detrun- 
cation  of  our  syllables,  our  language  is  over- 
stocked with  consonants,  and  it  is  more  necessar 
ly,  to  add  vowels  to  the  beginning  of  words,  than 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  end. 
r    Milton  therefore  seems  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
I  taken  the  nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the 
J  chief  defect  is  ruffgedness  and  asperitv,  and  has 
>left  our  harsh  cadences  yet  harsher,    but  his  eli- 
J  pions  are  not  all  equally  to  be  censured ;  in  some 
'  syllables  they  may  be  allowed^and  perhaps  in  a 
few  may  be  safety  imitated.    The  abscission  of 
a  vowel  is  undoubtedly  vicious  when  it  is  strong- 
ly sounded,  and  makes,  with  its  associate  conso- 
nant, a  full  and  audible  syllable. 

^What  Iw  giTM, 

flpirttnal,  nsj  to  pureit  ipiritf  be  fouod, 
Nc  iiupratefttl  food,  and  food  alike  then  par» 
Jntellif  eotiaJ  nibalaneet  require. 

Frohsr— Henerian  fablet  true, 
IT  true,  here  011^,  and  of  delkioua  taito. 


For  we  have  «te  our 


.Erening  now  approach'd, 
ereainy  and  o«r 


Of  raeats  he  make*  them  alavea, 
Inhoepitaf  iy,  and  kill*  their  inflmt  male*. 

And  Tital  Virtac  inAiaod,  and  vital  wannth, 
BfloidmaM. 


God  made  1k$e  of  choM  Uiown,  and  of  hia  own 
Toaerrehlm. 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree,  that  in  aiH 
those  passages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the 
music  is  injured,  and  in  some  the  meaning  ob- 
soured,  Tnere  are  other  lines  in  which  the  vow- 
el is  cut  o^but  it  is  so  faintly  pronounced  in 
common  speech,  that  the  loss  ot  it  in  poetry  is 
scarcely  perceived;  and  therefore  such  compli- 
ance with  the  measure  may  be  allowed. 


^Nainre  breeda 

an  monstroiu,  all  prodi^om  thiaga, 

Abominable,  Inuttera^ic ;  and  worae 
Than  IhUea  yet  have  feign'd 

Prom  the  ahore 
Tkby  Tiew'd  the  vaat  immeaaura^Ie  abTBi, 
InqienetFa&le,  impal*d  with  cirdinf  (Ire. 

To  none  eomnmnlcaftb  in  earth  or  heaTon. 

Tet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  rough- 
ness of  a  language  too  rough  already ;  and  though 
in  long  poems  Uiey  may  be  sometimes  sufier^, 
it  never  can  be  &ttlty  to  forbear  them. 


'Is  die  original  Rambler,  in  folio,  our  author**  opinion 
■ppeara  different,  and  b  thoa  ezpreaed:— **Thla  lioenae, 
though  an  innovation  in  Engliah  poetry,  ia  yet  allowed  in 
Many  other  languaffea  ancient  and  modem,  and  therefore 
the  critias  oa  *  Paradiae  Loat'  have,  without  nrocb  delibera- 
UeOi  oomaModed  Miltoa  for  iatrodueiBg  it.'* 


Bifilton  frequently  use^fn  hts  poems  the  hy- 
permetrical or  redundant  line  of  eleven  syllables 

Thus  it  chall  befaU 

Him  whom  to  worth  in  woman  over-trustzn^ 
Leu  her  will  rule. 

I  alao  err'd  in  ever-much  admiruy. 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every 
page;  but,  though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or 
dissonant,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  < 
poetry,  since  tne  narrow  limits  of  our  langua^ 
allow  U9  no  other  distinction  of  epic  and  tragic 
measures,  than  is  afibrded  by  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing at  will  the  terminations  of  the  dramatic  lines, 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical 
rigour  nearer  to  prose. 


No.  88.]      TuBSDAT,  Jan.  22, 1751. 

Diilc«  ut  dtsiptrt  ta  lace.  Boa. 

Wiadom  at  proper  timet  ia  weH  fbrgottca. 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
being  a  favourer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  has 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  empby  any  part 
of  his  time  with  efiicacy  and  vigour,  must  allow 
some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the 
powera  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  pro- 
found study  and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most 
rigorous  exacters  of  industiy  and  seriousneas 
have  appointed  hours  for  relaxation  and  amuse 
ment 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  consent, 
many  of  the  tew  moments  allotted  us  will  slide 
imperceptibly  away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break, 
from  confinement  to  its  stated  task,  into  suilden 
ezcuraions.  Severe  and  connected  attention  is 
preserved  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  a  man 
shuts,  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  bends  his 
thoufl^ts  to  the  discussion  of  any  abstruse  que»« 
tion,lie  will  find  his  faculties  continually  stealing 
away  to  mora  pleasing  entertainments.  He  often 
perceives  himself  transported,  he  knows  not 
now,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  returns  to 
his  first  object  as  from  a  dream,  without  knowing 
when  he  forsook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  it 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  studious 
are  not  always  the  most  learned.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  great  difficidty  in  discovering  that  this 
difierenca  of  proficiency  may  arise  from  the  di^ 
ference  of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  ehoioe  of 
books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
I  believe  it  likewise  frequently  happens  that  the 
most  recluse  are  not  the  most  vigorous  prosecul* 
ors  of  study.  Many  impose  upon  the  world,  and 
many  upon  themselves  by  an  appearance  of  se> 
vere  ana  eiempUry  diligence,  when  they,  in  real* 
iXfj  give  themsdves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fSutcy, 
please  thair  minds  with  regulating  the  past,  or 
planninff  out  the  future^  plMe  themselves  at  will 
m  variml  situations  of  happiness,  and  slunober 
away  their  days  in  voluntary  visions.  In  the 
journey  of  life  some  are  left  behind  because  they 
are  naturally  feeble  and  slow :  some  because  they 
miss  the  wa3r,  and  many  because  they  leave  it  1^ 
choice,  and,  instead  of  preasing  onward  with  a 
steady  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momentaiy 
deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck  every  flower,  uid 
repose  in  every  shade. 
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TbBre  10  Bodiaiff  mora  &tal  toamui  wbtme 
bosiness  10  to  think,  than  to  have  leained  the  ait 
of  regaling  his  mind  with  those  aiiy  gratifications. 
Other  vices  or  follies  are  restraint  bv  fear,  re- 
formed by  admonition,  or  rejected  by  tne  convic- 
tion whicn  the  comparison  of  our  conduct  with 
thunt  of  others  may  in  time  produce.  But  this  in- 
visible riot  of  the  mind,  this  secret  prodigality  of 
being,  is  secure  from  detection,  and  fearless  of 
reproach.  The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apart- 
ments, shutB  out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of 
mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own  fancjr ; 
new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one  image  is 
followed  by  another,  and  a  lon^  succession  of 
delights  dances  round  hum.  He  is  at  last  called 
back  to  life- by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and  enters 
peevish  into  societv,  because  he  cannot  model  it 
to  his  own  wilL  He  returns  from  his  idle  ex- 
cursions with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the 
knowledge,  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to 
the  same  felicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man 
bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some  favourite 
science.  The  infatuation  strengthens  by  degrees, 
and,  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his 
powers,  without  any  eztemal  aymptom  of  malig- 
nity. 

It  happen)^  indeed,  that  theee  hypocrites  of 
learning  are  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
disgrace  and  disappointment  of  the  difference 
between  the  labour  of  thou||^t,  and  the  sport  of 
musing.  But  this  discovery  is  often  not  made  till 
it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been 
fooled  away.  A  thousand  accidents  may  indeed, 
awaken  drones  to  a  more  eariy  sense  of  their 
danger  and  their  shame.  But  they  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this  ha^ 
bitoal  drowaineBS,  too  often  relapse  in  spite  of 
theur  resolution:  for  these  ideal  seducers  are 
always  near,  ana  neither  any  particularity  of  time 
nor  place  is  neoeesaiy  to  tneir  influence ;  they 
invade  the  soul  without  warnmg,  and  have  often 
charmed  down  resistance  beforo  their  approach 
is  perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  nowever,  it  is  necessaxy  for 
every  man  to  break,  who  has  any  desiro  to  be 
wise  or  nsefol,  to  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of 
others,  or  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  from  bib 
old  a^  upon  his  earlier  years.  In  order  to  re- 
pain  liberty,  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from 
himself;  he  must,  in  opposition  to  the  stoic  pre- 
cept, teach  his  desires  to  fix  upon  eternal  things; 
he  must  adopt  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  others, 
and  excite  in  his  mmd  the  want  of  social  pleap 
mirea  and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  peihaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the 
omre  of  this  mental  malady,  by  dose  application 
to  some  new  study,  which  may  pour  in  fresh 
ideas,  and  keep  curiomty  in  perpetual  motion. 
Bat  study  requires  solitude,  and  solitude  is  a 
state  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  niuch  ao- 
enstomed  to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  em- 
ployment or  public  pleasura  is  generally  a  neces- 
sary part  of^this  intellectual  regimen,,  without 
which,  though  some  remission  may  be  obtained, 
a  coinplete  cure  will  scarcely  be  enected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of 
the  intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become 
ndicated  bv  time,  the  remed;^  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est tasks  of  reason  and  of  virtue.  Its  slightest 
attacks  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  opposed ; 
and  he  tiiat  fmds  the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection 


b^guuung  to  seise  him,  aboold  torn  Ua  vi^Mfe  a^ 
tention  against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  disco- 
very by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  hap- 
piness and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded, 
18,  that  no  part  of  life  ^  spent  in  a  state  of  neu 
trality  or  indificrence;  but  that  some  pleasure 
be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to 
labour  •  and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  busi 
ness  of  life  grows  irksome  or  disgusting^  an  im- 
mediate transition  be  made  to  diversion  and 
gayety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
the  most  eligible  amusement  of  a  rational  being 
seems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thou|rhts  which 
is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ;  where 
suspicion  is  banished  by  experience,  and  emula- 
tion by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  speaks 
with  no  other  restraint  than  unwillingness  to  of- 
fend, and  hears  with  no  other  disposition  than 
desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  evciy  man  tri- 
fles ;  and  the  only  choice  that  nature  oners  us,  is, 
to  trifle  in  company  or  alone.  To  join  profit 
with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  precept  among 
men  who  have  had  very  difierent  conceptions  of 
profit  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  preaent  mo- 
ment, but  contribute  more  or  less  to  fhture  ad-^ 
vantage.  He  that  amuses  himself  among  well 
chosen  companions,  can  scatcely  fiul  to  receive^ 
from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperooa  merri- 
ment which  virtue  can  allow,  some  useful  hints; 
nor  can  converse  on  the  most  familiar  topics^ 
without  some  casual  information.    The  loose 

rrkles  of  thoughtless  wit  maj  give  new  fight  ta 
mind,  and  the  gay  contention  for  paradoxical 
positions  rectify  the  opinionsL 

This  is  the  time  in  whidi  those  friendsfaipa  that 
give  happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  security,, 
are  generally  formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is 
never  so  amiable  aain  his  unbended  and  familiar 
intervals.  Heroic  generosity,  or  philosophical 
discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  respect^ 
but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or 
voluntary  equafity,  and  is  only  to  be  excited  by 
that  levity  and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber 
all  minds  from  awe  and  solitude,  invite  the  mo 
dest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  the  timorous  tb  confi 
dence.  This  easy  gayety  is  certain  to  please, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it; 
if  our  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation,  we 
love  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we 
are  placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom 
we  can  receive  no  lasting  advanta^,  will  always 
keep  our  aflections  while  their  sprig^itlinesB  and 
mirth  contribute  to  our  pleasure. 

Every  man  finds  hunself  dififerently  afiected 
by  the  sight  of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of 
pleasure ;  we  look  on  the  height  and  strength  ol 
the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  satis&ction, 
for  we  caimot  think  of  defence  witliout  admitliia 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted  am 

Cnd  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  pa- 
,  because  nothing  is  impressed  by  them  on 
the  mind  but  joy  ana  festivity.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference.between  great  and  amiable  characten; 
with  protectors  we  are  safe,  witii  companions  W9 
are  happy. 
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What  toil  indenderthiiifi! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  nunuter  parts 
of  literature  without  failing  either  to  please  or  in- 
struct Too  much  nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the 
greatest  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitude 
of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
rules  of  extensive  comprehension,  is  to  common 
uuderstandingB  of  little  use.  They  who  unden* 
take  these  subjects  are  therefore  always  in  dan- 
ger, as  one  or  other  inconvenience  arises  to  their 
imagination,  of  frighdng  us  with  rugged  science, 
or  amusing  ns  with  empty  sound. 

In  critiasing  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  in- 
deed, opportunity  to  intersperse  passages  that 
can  haranr  fail  to  relieve  the  lancuon  of  atten- 
tion ,*  ana  since,  in  examining  ue  variety  and 
choice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversi- 
fied hia  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps 
the  remaika  may  be  well  compensated  by  the 
examples,  and  tne  irksomencss  of  grammatical 
disouisitions  somewhat  alleviated.  Sfilton  form- 
ed his  scheme  of  versification  by  the  poeta  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself 
for  his  models,  so  far  as  the  aifTerence  of  his  lan- 
lage  from  tneirs  would  permit  the  imitation. 

ere  are  indeed  many  inconveniences  insepa^ 
iible  from  our  heroic  measure  compared  with 
that  of  Homer  and  Viml ;  inconveniences,  which 
it  is  no  reproach  to  Mifton  not  to  have  overcome, 
because  tney  are  in  their  own  nature  insupenip 
ble ;  but  against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so 
much  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
<aJd  to  haye  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  consistinff  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melo- 
diously disposed,  ihai,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  examined  the  poetical  authors,  very  pleas- 1 
ing  and  sonorous  lyric  measures  are  formed  i 
from  the  fragments  of  the  heroic.  It  is,  indeed, 
scarce  poesible  to  break  them  in  such  a  manner, 
but  that  inoeniat  ctunn  diajcela  membf  po^tt, 
some  hannony  wiU  still  remain,  and  the  due 
proportions  or  sound  will  always  be  discoyered. 
This  measure  therefore  allowed  great  variety  of 
pauses,  and  gusat  liberties  of  connecting  one 
verse  with  another,  because  wherever  the  line 
was  interrupted,  either  part  singly  was  musical. 
But  the  ancients  seem  to  have  confined  this  pri- 
vilege to  hexameters;  fbr  in  their  other  mea- 
sures, though  longer  than  the  English  heroic, 
those  who  vyrote  ^r  the  refinements  of  verufi- 
cation,  venture  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses, 
that  eveiy  variation  ma^r  be  supposed  rather  a 
compliance  with  oecesatty  than  the  choice  of 
judgment 

Miltoa  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  K- 
mits  of  a  measure  not  yery  harmonious  in  the  uU 
moat  perfection:  the  single  parts,  therefore,  into 
which  it  was  to  be  sometmies  broken  by  pauses, 
were  in  danger  of  loainf^  the  very  form  or  verse. 
This  has,  perluips,  notwithstanding  all  his  care. 


hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  hi  En- 
glish will  veiy  frequently  be  in  danger  of  vbla- 
tion;  for  the  order  and  regularity  of  accents  can- 
not well  be  perceived  in  a  succession  of  fewer 
than  three  syllables,  which  will  confine  the  En- 
glish poet  to  only  live  pauses ;  it  being  supposed 
Uiat  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  lees  distance 
than  that  of  three  syUables  from  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  in- 
dispensably established,  perhaps  cannot  lie 
granted;  something  may  be  allowed  to  variety, 
and  something  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers 
to  the  subject :  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  sufier 
by  its  neglect 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  oflTfion  the 
rest,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with 
which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alonSi 
if  it  be  united  to  the  other  line,  itcorrapts  its  bar* 
mony ;  if  disjoined,  it  must  standalone,  and  with  j 
regaird  to  music  be  superfluous;  for  there  is  no\ 
humony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no  < 
proport&n  to  another.  ^ 


IlypocrhM  aiMieraly  talk| 
DeAnuDf  a  Impare  what  God  deelam  / 

Pmrtf  and  commiuwlH  to  ■ome,  le»ye«  free  to  afl. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  absdnded 
fromthe  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  assod 
ate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious. 

— ^more  wakpAil  than  to  drowte, 
Chann'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pak'ral  raid 


or  Horinos,  or  hii  opiate  rod. 

To  ro-Mlute  the  worJd  with  MCMd  Uf  ht 

Lettcothea  waked. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gmnw^mX  bifh 
To  the  bright  nioiater  that  watch'd  t  Ju  Mmp 
His  trumpet. 

Pint  hi  the  eait  hii  f  loifam  l«Bp  waa  aoM, 
Regent  of  day;  and  allth'  borixon  roond 
Inveated  with  briglit  ravs,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heaven's  hi|^  road ;  tkerrn 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 


i, 


happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no 
part  of  a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the 
rest  as  not  to  remain  still  more  harmonious  than 
prose,  or  to  show,  by  the  disposition  of  the  tones, 
that  it  10  pait  of  a  veise.    This  rale  in  the  ola 


The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  following 
line,  where  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable 
from  the  beginning 

The  race 
Of  that  wOd  rout  that  lore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  eould  the  Muae  delte4 
JVsraen.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implorea 

Wlien  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllablr 
or  the  seventh,  the  harmony  is  better  preserved , 
but  as  the  third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllables 
the  period  leaves  the  ear  imsatisfied,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse. 

^Re,  with  Uiborrid  crew, 

Lay  vanomish'd  rolling  in  the  Abtv  galf. 

Confounded  though  immortoi.    But  hk  d. 

Reserved  him  to  more  wraA }  for  new  thetbeiifllit 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  laitiBf  paiB 
Torments  kim. 


God,  with  fraqoent  intoreoarse. 
Thither  will  send  his  willed  mem 


On  errands  of  supernal  n>ace.    So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascendiiy . 

Itmay  be,I  think,  estB)>ljBhed  as  a  rule,  that  a 
panae  which  concludes  a  period  ribauM  be  i 
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for  the  most  part  npon  a  ttiong  syllable,  as  the 
fourth  and  suth ;  out  those  pauses  which  only 
suspend  the  sense  may  be  placed  upon  the  weak- 
er. Thus  the  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
passage  satisfies  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth, 
and  the  dose  of  &e  second  quotation  better  than 
of  the  third. 

■  The  eriltooD 
Drawn  back,  ndounded  (m  a  flood)  oo  thoio 
FvMB  whom  it  tpnmgi  inpoMibldCo  mix 

wuhr      - 


^What  we  by  -day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  nif  htor  two  with  wanton  growth  deridea. 
Tending  to  wiM. 

The  patha  and  bowera  doubt  not  bat  oar  joint 
WiU  keep  from  wildemeei  witheaae  as  wide 
AawB  need  walk,  till  younger  handa  om  long 


The  rest  in  the  fifth  place  his  the  same  incon- 
tenience  as  in  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syl- 
lable is  weak. 

Beaat  now  whh  beaat  'gan  war,  and  fowl  wkh  Ibwl, 
And  flah  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devour'd  each  alAcr ;  Nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  Atm,  or  with  countenance  grim, 
Glared  4>n  him  |Mariv> 

The  noblest  and  most  majeslic  pauses  which 
our  versification  admits,  are  upon  the  fouith  and 
sixth  syllables,  which  are  both  strongly  sounded 
in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that  both  members 
participate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  laat  the  aaered  influence 
Of  light  appeargf  and  from  the  waUs  of  heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  iteam :  here  nature  first  begins 
Her  fhithest  veiY^i  und  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  cre- 
dit to  my  own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  Uie  sixth  syl- 
lable, which,  taking  in  a  complete  compass  of 
sound,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  one  of  : 
our  lyric  measures,  makes  a  full  and  solemn  | 
close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this ' 
stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some  strong 
emotions  of  delight  or  admiration. 

Before  the  hilla  appearM,  or  fountain  flowM, 
Thoa  with  the  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse) 
Wisdom  tbj  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  Mny. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fiuneu  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  fiowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  isles !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there, 
He  st^'d  not  to  iapnre, 

He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
When  Ood  descended ;  and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doawu 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  re- 
gard to  tne  pauses  and  fiow  of  his  verses  into 
each  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  performed 
all  that  our  language  would  admit ;  ana  the  com- 
parison of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show 
that  he  excelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the 
higher  parts  of  his  arL  and  that  his  skill  in  har- 
mony WM  not  lets  toan  his  inf  ontion  or  his 
learning 
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JEsfxrtatuMtirit.  m 

To  coorc  the  great  ones,  and  to  soothe  their  pride. 
Seems  a  sweet  taak  to  thoae  that  neverlxied  { 
Bat  thoae  that  have,  know  well  that  dnnger'a  near 

cai 


The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  la- 
bouring for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  re- 
ward, put  up  their  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  riches  and  honours.  Ju- 
piter was  moved  at  their  complaints,  and  toocbed 
with  the  approaching  miseries  of  men,  whom  the 
Sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitode, 
were  now  threatening  to  forsaLke,and  wto  would 
have  been  reduced  by  their  departure  to  feed  in 
dens  upon  the  mast  of  trees,  to  hunt  their  prey  in 
deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws  of  animals 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  con- 
vened^ in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sciences. 
Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Astrea,  by  a  mor- 
tal father,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Truth,  by  the  goddesses,  whom  she  was  now 
appointed  to  protect.  She  had  from  her  mother 
that  dignity  of  aspect,  which  struck  terror  into 
false  merit,  and  from  her  mistress  that  reserve^ 
which  made  her  only  accessible  to  those  whom 
the  Sciences  brought  into  her  presence. 

She  came  down  with  the  general  acclamatioa 
of  all  the  powers  that  favour  learning.  Hope 
danced  betore  her,  and  Liberality  stcKxl  at  ber 
side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  direction  the  giiU 
which  Fortune,  who  followed  her,  was  com- 
manded to  supply.  As  she  advanced  towards 
Parnassus,  the  cloud  which  had  long  hung  over 
it,  was  immediately  dispelled.  The  shades,  be* 
fore  withered  with  drought,  spread  their  original 
verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  nad  languished  with 
chilness  brightened  their  colours,  and  invigorated 
their  scents ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  haqw  and 
exerted  their  voices ;  and  all  the  conceit  of  na- 
ture welcomed  her  arrivaL 

On  Pamasses  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  pa- 
lace raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  widi 
whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  the  ima- 
gination, or  enlarge  the  understanding.  Hera 
she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  with  the  im- 
partiality of  Justioe,and  the  discemmentof  Truth. 
Her  ffa,te  stood  always  open,  and  Hope  sat  at  the 
portu,  inviting  to  entrance,  all  whom  the  Scieoces 
numbered  in  their  train.  The  court  was  there- 
fore thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes,  of 
whom,  thou^  many  returned  disappointed,  sel- 
dom any  had  confidence  to  complain ;  for  Pa- 
tronage was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want 
of  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those  therefcue, 
who  had  solicited  her  favour  without  success, 
generally  withdrew  from  public  notice^  and  eHher 
diverted  their  attention  to  meaner  empWymenta, 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defidences  by 
closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  who 
had  miscarried  in  their  pretensions  grew  so  mat, 
that  they  became  less  ashamed  of  their  repmaes ; 
and,  instead  of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  retire- 
ment, began  to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  they  thought 
likely  to  be  more  caressed.  The  decisions  of 
Patronage,  who  was  but  half  a  floddeos,  had 
been  sometimes  enoneous;  and  though  she  al 
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ways  made  haste  to  rectify  Uer  imstakes,  a  few 
instances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged  every  one 
to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own,  and  that 
of  bis  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to  cla- 
mour in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  eaich  other 
with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed, 
and  Impudence  incited  them  to  accept  a  second 
invitation,  and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Pa- 
tronage. They  were  again,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  back  with  ignominy^  but  found  hope  not 
alienated,  and  Impudence  more  resolutely  zeal- 
ous; they  therefore  contrived  new  expedients, 
and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by  their  multitudes, 
which  were  always  increasing,  and  tlicir  perse- 
verance, which  Hope  and  Impudence  forbade 
them  to  relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the 
heavenly  assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  to- 
wards terrestrial  nature,  and  forgot  tlie  precepts 
of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of  confining  her 
friendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  sufliered  herself, 
by  little  and  little,  to  contract  an  acquaintance 
with  Pride  the  eon  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  cm- 
braces  she  had  two  daughters,  Flattery  and  Ca- 
price. Flattery  was  nursed  by  Liberality,  and 
Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  lessons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments and  imitate  the  manners  of  ncr  husband, 
by  whose  opinions  she  now  directed  her  deci- 
sions with  very  httle  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
Truth ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained 
upon  her  affections,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influ- 
ence, till  none  found  much  reason  to  boast  of 
their  reception,  but  those  whom  Caprice  or  Flat" 
tery  conducted  to  her  throne. 

The  throngs  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so 
often  been  dismissed  for  want  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Sciences,  were  delighted  to  see  the 
power  of  those  rigorous  goddesses  tending  to 
)ts  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
their  encouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Caprice,  and  Impudence  was  always  at 
liand  to  introduce  her  clients  to  Flattery. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herself 
reverence  by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  in- 
stead of  admitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immedi- 
ate audience,  ordered  the  antechamber  to  bo 
erected,  caJled  among  mortals  the  Hall  of  Ex- 
pectation. Into  tliis  hall  the  entrance  was  easy 
to  those  whom  Impudence  had  consigned  to 
Flattery,  and  it  was  therefore  crowded  with  a 
promiscuous  tlirong,  assemblc<i  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  pressing  forward  with  the  ut- 
most ea^mesa  of  desire,  and  agitated  with  all 
tlie  anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  tliis  general  receptacle  with  ar- 
dour and  alacrity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy 
aeoess,  under  the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Patronage.  But  it  generaU3r  happened 
that  they  were  here  lell  to  their  destiny,  lor  the 
inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance, 
and  reiected  or  admitted  without  any  settled  rule 
of  distinction.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  miserable 
attendants  were  left  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  al- 
ternate exultation  and  dejection,  delivered  up  to 
the  sport  of  Suspicion,  who  was  always  whisper- 
ing into  their  ear  designs  against  them  wliich  were 
never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  who  diligently  point- 
ed out  the  good  fortune  of  one  or  other  oi  their 
T 


competitors.  Infamy  flew  round  the  hall,  and 
scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  which 
every  one  was  stained ;  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left 
the  stains  more  visible ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  In- 
famy ever  efiaced,  but  with  hmpid  water  efiused 
by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  sprung 
up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recom- 
mending to  Patronage,  would  lead  her  followers 
into  the  Hall  of  Expectation ;  but  they  were  soon 
discouraged  from  attending ;  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  but 
Impudence  considered  them  as  intruders,  and  in- 
cited Infamy  to  blacken  Uiem.  They  tnerefore 
quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without  some  spots 
wliicli  thev  could  scarcely  wash  away,  and  wnich 
showed  t^at  they  had  once  waited  m  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mo- 
ment, at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  tnem  to 
approach :  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her| 
not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  representation 
of  great  actions,  or  the  recital  of  noble  sentimentii, 
but  witli  soft  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermin- 
gled with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by 
whom  they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasure 
and  contempt 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  whett 
they  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
with  the  gifts  of  Fortune ;  but  they  were  from 
that  time  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemn- 
ed to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods  ;  tiiey  seemed  proud  of  tlicir  manacles,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgeiy  however  ser- 
vile, or  any  aflront  however  contemptuous ;  yet 
tliey  were  often,  notwithstanding  their  obedi- 
ence, seized  on  a  sudden  by  Caprice,  divested  of 
tlicir  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

Here  tliey  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and 
all,  except  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued 
to  ppcnd  hours,  and  days  and  years,  courting  tho 
smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery;  till  at 
length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  dilFerent  outlets  into  the  ha- 
bitations of  Disease,  and  Shan^e,  and  Poverty, 
and  Desfmir,  w  here  thry  passed  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  narratives  of  promises  and  breaches  of 
faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disa}^ 
pointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  re- 
tired from  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having 
long  wandered  over  the  world  in  grief  and  di»> 
tress,  were  led  at  last  to  the  cottage  of  Independ- 
ence, the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  where  they 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Pareimony  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  dignity  and  quiet. 


No.  92.]      Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1751. 

Jam  nvnc  minaei  murmvre  eormmm 

Perstrin^is  auresyjam  litui  »trepvnt.  Boa 

Ijo  I  nnw  tho  clnrion'i  voice  I  h«ar, 

Its  threateutng  uiurmurs  pierce  my  ear, 

And  in  thy  liue«  with  brazen  breath 

The  trumpet  sounda  the  charge  of  death.       TiAifCis. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beau 
ty  is  vague  and  undefined,  difTcrent  in  difierent 
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;  minds,  and  diveEBified  b  j  time  or  place.  It  has 
been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  sigmfy  that  which 
'  pleaaes  va  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  appro- 
bation of  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  numbers,  without  much  power 
of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon  others  by  any  ai^ 
gument,  but  example  and  authority.  It  is.  in- 
deed, so  little  subiect  to  the  examinations  or  rea- 
son, that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
monstration beffins,  and  maintains,  that  without 
incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  speak  of 
geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  plea- 
sure which  we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or 
to  disentangle  all  the  perceptions  mvolved  in  its 
id»a,  woulc^  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part 
ot  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  rlato.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  cases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  mere- 
ly relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce 
wings  beautiful  because  they  have  something 
whiSi  we  agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  caU 
beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same 
kind;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher 
excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes  within 
our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind, 
and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been 
admired  through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  suSered  from  the  various  revolutions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary 
customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than 
any  mooem  can  boast,  because  the  long  continu- 
ance of  their  reputation  proves  that  they  are  ade- 
quate to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 
I  It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish 
'  principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ; 
and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasinjgf  wluch 
depend  upon  known  causes  and  rationaldeduo- 
tion,  from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  ele- 
gancies which  aopeal  only  to  the  fancy,  from 
which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  how  they 
produce  it,  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
-  enchantress  of  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those 
'tXogions  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of 
pcience,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
ELiiarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and 
llxe  tyranny  of  prescnption. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so 
much  exposed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the 
representation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every 
student  has  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  aiscovers  such  resem- 
blances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned 
upon  this  species  of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  examine  how  much  these  conformities  have 
been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the  cri- 
tics, how  far  they  can  be  established  upon  na^ 
ture  and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  as  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  variety  of  sound ;  **  for  there 
are,  (says  he,)  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  pas- 
sion, and  stillness  of  repose ;  or,  in  which,  on 


the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eagerness,  ars 
evidently  marked  out  by  the  sound  df  the  sylla- 
bles. Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace  with 
which  the  blind  Polypheme  groped  out  with  ins 
hands  the  entnnce  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  m 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it. 

Mautiiiie  tha  Cjrelop  rafiof  with  hw  wooad, 
Bproadshla  wkb»riiM,aadMtrcliMr<NU|  ndroond. 


The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Achilles  sUuggling  in  his  armour  against 
the  current  of  a  river,  sometimee  resisting,  and 
sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  ttie  eli- 
sions of  the  syllables,  the  slow  succession  of  the 
feet,  and  the  strength  of  the  consonants. 

So  oft  tha  ■«■¥»»  in  wsteiy  moantaiiu  qwMd, 
Barti  on  his  bock,  or  bunuvpon  his  head  i 
Yet|  dauntlen  stiU,  the  adverM  ilood  ha  brsTai^ 
And  •till  indifnant  bounds  above  the  waToa, 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 
Waah'd  from  baoaath  him,  slides  iha  sUmy  asO. 


When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men 
dashed  against  a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  im- 
pleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

^HIs  bloody  hand 

8nateh*d  two,  unhappy !  of  my  martial  baad. 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  sfainst  the  stony  floor ; 
Tha  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  fora. 


And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  some- 
thing dreadful  and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice 
of  the  strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most 
difficult  utterance. 

AuAp  StpKo/thni'  vfp{  6i  Ad/iOf  n  ^fi^t  ru 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 
And  circling  terrors  flUM  th'  expressive  shield. 


Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces; 
but  these  will  sufficiently  show,  that  either  he 
was  fanciful,  or  we  have  lost  the  genuine  pr^ 
nundation ;  for  I  know  not  whether,  in  any  one 
of  these  mstances,  such  similitude  can  be  dis- 
covered. It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the 
veneration  with  which  Homer  was  read,  pitK 
duced  many  supposititious  beauties;  for  though 
it  is  certain,  that  the  sound  of  many  of  his  verses 
very  justly  corresponds  with  the  things  ezpicM. 
ed,  yet,  when  the  force  of  his  imaginatioii,  whidTN 
gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  con-  / 
sidered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  lan-| 
guage,  of  which  the  syllables  mi^ht  be  often  coo- 
tiacted  or  dilated  at  pleasure,  it  will  seem  m- 
likely  that  such  conformity  should  happen  less 
frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  ^ 
who  wrote  amidst  the  lig^t  of  criticism,  and  who 
owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  art  and  labour, . 
endeavoured  among  other  excellences,  to  exhibit 
this  similitude ;  nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in 
this  than  in  the  other  graces  ^  ver-^^ — - 
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This  felicity  of  his  nnmben  was,  at  the  revival 
of  learnings  displayed  with  great  elegance  by 
Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Hand  Mtia  est  illis  otcunqne  nlaadere  Temim.~ 

Omaia.  aed  numeris  Tocam  conconlibiu  aptant, 

Atquo  aono  quKcunque  canunt  imitantur,  et  apta 

Varbomm  Aide,  et  quoBUto  canalnia  ore. 

Nam  divena  opns  eat  veluci  dare  Teraibua  ora. 

Hie  melior  motuqiae  pedum,  etjpemicibua  alia, 

MoUe Tiam  tacitolapaa  per  levia radit : 

Die  aatam  Bembria.  ae  mole  Ignaviua 

loeedM  tardo  aoUmme  aiibaklendo. 

Eeee  aliqnia  subU  eyreg  io  pulcherrimiu  ore, 

Ctti  la<Bm  membria  Venus  omnibua  afflat  honorem. 

Contra  attua  nidia,  informea  oatendit  et  artu«, 

Rimitamqiie  aapairetlium,  ac  candam  aumoaMp, 

lacrataa  Tlatt,  aonitu  ilteiabilia  ipao^ 

Enr^  ttbi  jam  naiicaB  apuaus  aaUs  aere  ruentea 

Inenbuere  mart,  videaa  ipumaro,  ledoctia 

Ctavulaam  renJa,  roatriaqne  stridentibua  eqvor. 

Tnae  loBfe  aale  saza  aonant,  tune  et  IVeta  Tantiia 

Incipuuit  airhaUtrnDeacere:  littore  fluctua 

lUidant  ranoo,  atque  refracta  remnrmuratuiida 

Ad  ae<^Hilo«,  enmulo  iaaequiturpnemptua  aqua  nons.-» 

Cum  Tero  ex  alto  tpeculatua  emrala  Nereua 

Leniit  in  morem  atagni,  placidsque  paludi^ 

Labtoar  aneta  ? adis  abiea,  natat  uncta  rarina^^* 

Verba  ettam  rea  encuaa  anguita  lequantiir, 

Infenteaquo  juvant  ugentia:  cunctagigantem 

Vaata  deeenC,  rultna  immanea,  pectora  lata, 

Et  aafni  mambronim  aitua,  magna  oma,  laoertiqim. 

Atque  adeo,  aiquid  geritur  aiiolimine  magno, 

Adde  moram,  et  pariter  tecum  qnoque  verba  laborent 

Segnia ;  aea  quando  vi  muha  gleba  coactia 

Mtmmnm  fraagenda  bidentibua,  mqoore  aea  cm 

Cormu  vtalataram  obrertimua  anteonamm. 

At  mora  ai  fiierit  danmo  properare  jubebo. 

8i  ae  forte  cara  extulerit  mala  vipera  terra, 

Tolle  moraa,  cape  saxa  menu,  cape  robora,  paator ; 

Fefte  citi  flaaunaa,  date  tela,  repellite  peatem. 

Ipae  edam  Teniw  mat,  in  pnecepeque  ibratur, 

Immenao  com  pracipitaaa  ruitOceaao  nox, 

Aut  cam  percubua  ^raviter  procumbit  humi  faot. 

Comque  etiam  reqniea  rebua  datur,  ipn  quoque  oMro 

Canniiia  pauliaper  enrra  ceaiare  videbia 

In  aaedio  wtermpta :  qaierunt  cum  freta  ponti, 

Poatquam  anrs  pocuere,  quietcere  protinua  ipram 

Cernere  erit,  mcNliisque  incceptis  aistere  vemim. 

Quid  dieam,  aentor  cam  telum  iodtelle  aine  ictv 

laralidoa  jaeit,  etdefectla  Tiribua  cger  f 

Num  qaoque  turn  veraus  aegni  pariter  pede  languet : 

Bangiua  hebet,  fKgent  effoetm  m  corporo  virea. 

Fortem  antem  juvenem  deceat  prorumpere  in  areas, 

Evertiaae  domos,  praefractaque  quadrupedantom 

Pectora  pactoribosperrampere,  alarnere  torrea 

Ingentea,  totaque,  ferumdace  fiuiera  eampo. 

Tla  not  enough  his  Teraeata-complete, 
In  measure,  numben,  ordetermiued  feet.. 
To  all,  proportion'd  terma  he  must  dispense, 
And  nuike  the  sound  a  piciure  of  the  sense ; 
The  correqNmdent  worda  ezacl^  frame, 
The  look,  the  featnrea,  and  the  mien  the  aama. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 
This  swiftly  flies,  and  smoothly  akims  awar : 
Thia  Uooma  with  youth  and  beauty  in  hia  Uo$, 
And  Vemubieathiia  on  every  lindi  a  graeoj. 
That,  of  r«de  Ibrm,  hia  uncouth  aumWaahowa, 
Lodu  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  roof^  brows ; 
His  monstrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
VofauniaiMis  and  vast,  curls  up  behind ; 
At  oooa  tlie  Image  and  the  Uoea  appear 
Rude  to  f  he  eyci  and  frightAil  to  the  ear.. 
Lo !  when  the  aailora  steer  the  ponderous  ships, 
And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps 
Incumbent  on  the  main  thai!  roars  around. 
Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  wavea  resound ; 
The  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  d^k  profound; 
To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies; 
Tosa'd  by  the  slonn  the  towering  surges  riaa ; 
While  the  hoaraa  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 
Daah'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
FlaMi  at  tlie  shock,  aud  gathering  in  a  heap. 
The  liquid  mountains  risn,  and  overhang  the  deep. 
But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  ear  surveys, 
And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas, 
Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  tlie  deep  subsides, 
Aud  the  piich'd  vessel  o'er  the  surface  glides. 


When  things  are  small,  the  terma  should  still  be  so  j 

For  low  words  please  ua,  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  m  his  gait,  and  vast  in  evcrv  limb. 

Stalks  towering  on ;  the  awelling  words  must  rise 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 

If  some  large  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shove, 

The  verse  too  labours ;  the  tlirong'd  words  scarce  move^ 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumberM  lines  march  slow 

Nor  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 

Unfhrl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-etratch'd  sails. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away, 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake. 

Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  Are,  attack 

Hia  riAig  crest,  and  drive  the  aerpent  back. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn'd  by  numerous  strokes. 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  fine  too  sinks  with  corrrspondent  aoond. 

Flat  wilfa  the  steer,  snd  headlong  to  the  groand. 

When  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempeata  eeaaa» 

And  hush  the  rosringa  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 

Bo  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst—and  with  the  silent  mala 

Paused  for  a  space— at  last  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throw 

His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe ; 

(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  every  nerve  unstrung) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artAd  aong  { 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow, 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff^  and  slow 

Not  so  voungPvrrhus,  who  with  rapid  force 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course. 

The  raging^yonth  in  trembling  Ilion  fhlla, 

Bursta  her  strong  gates,  and  shakea  her  lofty  waBs  | 

Provokes  hip  flymg  courser  to  his  speed, 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain ; 

He  pottrs»  he  storms,  he  thundera  thro'  the  plala. 


FroiD  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have 
transplanted  this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier   «- 
climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and 
leas  favourable  to  its  increase. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when'Oephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows,. 
But  when  loud  billows  lash  the  sounding  shone, 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift^  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
FUea  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  wiUi  great  atten-. 
tion,  and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judg-  j 
ed  what  can  be  expected  from  the  most  diligent  I 
endeavours  after  tnis  imagery  of  sound.    The 
verse  intended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to 
excel  in  softness  or  volubility :  and  the  smooths 
stream,  runs  with  a  perpetual  dash  of  jarring   T 
consonants.    The  noise  and  turbulenee  of  the 
torrent  is,  indeed  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requires., 
yery  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough :  but. 
in  these  lines,  which  mention- Uie  efibrt  of  Ajax^.  ^ 
there  is  no  particular  heavines^  obstruction,  or  - 
delay.    The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  con-,  f 
trasted.than  exemplified  ;  why  the  verse  should  / 
be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily 
be  discovered.    In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  pur- 
pose hf  the  ancients,  two  short  syllables  were 
pronounced  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal 
only,  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
hibit the  act  of  passing  through  a  long  space  in  a 
short  time..   But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ;  end 
the  word  unbentUng  one  of  the  most  slu|rgish  and 
sFow  which  our  language  afibrds,  cannot  nuicK 
accelerate  ita  motion. 
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These  rules  and  tliese  examples  have  taught 
our  present  critics  to  incjuire  very  Htudiously  unci 
minutely  into  sounds  and  cadences,  it  is  thcro- 
fore  useful  to  examinu  witli  what  skill  tliey  have 
proceeded ;  wiiat  discoveries  tliey  iiuve  made ; 
and  whether  any  rules  can  be  ostabiislu'd  which 
may  guide  us  hcreailer  in  such  researches. 


No.  93.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1751. 


^xperiar  quid  concedatur  in  iilct 
Quomm  Flaminia  tcgitur  dim  Atque  Latiiuk. 

1 

More  lafely  truth  to  urge  hor  claim  presumes, 
Oao^jdm  now  found  aionc  on  books  and  Uiuibs. 

Thers  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is 
■pent  by  young  students,  than  on  treatises  which 
deliver  tlie  characters  of  authors ;  nor  any  which 
oftener  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  or 
fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions  wliich  iho  pro- 
cress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his  know- 
ledge oblige  him  to  resign. 

baiilet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
prejudices  which  mislead  the  critic,  and  raise  the 
passions  in  rebellion  against  the  judgment  His 
catatogue,  though  large,  is  imperfect  j  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it?  The  beauties'of  writing 
have  been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  be 
evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demon- 
strations ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  subject  to 
the  imagination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects 
upon  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  unfavourable  sen- 
timents, nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of  a 
fiilse  principle  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convmce  any  man  against  his  will  is  hardj 
but  to  please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pro- 
nounced by  Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities.  Interest  and  passion  will  hold  out 
long  against  the  closest  siege  of  diagrams  and 
syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable 
to  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  powerful  strains  of  Virgil  or 
Homer,  though  they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the 
batteries  of  Kuclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting  tlicrefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which 
exalts  writers  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teach- 
mg  what  they  are  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negli- 
gence which  sometimes  steals  upon  the  most  vi- 
gilant caution,  and  that  fallibility  to  which  the 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human 
understanding;  but  from  a  tl\ousand  extrinsic 
and  accidental  causes,  from  every  thing  which 
can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  veneration 
or  contempt. 

Many  ot  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldness  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  me- 
rit, may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed 
aentence,  as  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  audita, 
Sape  «(  wtMa, 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before 
them :  for  it  will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Lang- 
bane,  Borrichitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very 
accurately  perused  all  the  books  which  they  praise 
or  censure ;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning 
had  qualified  them  for  judges,  they  could  read 
far  ever  with  the  attention  necessary  to  just  cri- 


ticism. Such  performances,  however,  are  n<^>t 
wholly  without  their  use ;  for  they  are  comnionly 
just  echoes  to  the  voice  c»f  fame,  undtranRmit  tlu 
general  suH'rage  of  iimnkiiul  when  they  have  no 
particular  motives  to  suppress  iL 

Critics,  like  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  arc  very  fre- 
quently misled  by  interest.  I'he  bigotry  wiih 
wliich  editors  regard  the  authors  whom  tlicy 
illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally  reraarkeJ. 
Dryden  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  las 
critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the  work 
upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employt^l: 
and  Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  ex- 
pediency of  poetical  justice,  because  his  own 
Cato  was  condemned  to  [verish  in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  other- 
wise weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without 
scruple  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  tliem  are  so  com- 
pUcated  with  our  natural  aficctions,  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  tlie  heart 
Scarce  any  can  hear  witli  iuipartiality  a  compari-^ 
son  between  the  writers  of  his  own  and  another 
country :  and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  charjErrd 
equally  ojn  all  nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with 
tins  hterary  patriotism,  yet  tliere  are  none  that  do 
not  k>ok  upon  their  authors  with  the  fondness  of 
affinitv,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the  place 
of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their  wiL 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  due  to 
comparative  criticism,  when  the  competitare  are 
of  difibrent  countries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a  na- 
tion equally  indifierent  to  botli.  The  Italians 
could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  was 
any  learning  beyond  the  mountains;  and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded,  that  there  are 
no  wits  or  reasoncrs  equal  to  tlieir  own.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scaliger  had  not  consi- 
dered himself  as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bore 
in  tlie  same  country,  he  would  have  found  his 
works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  much 
zeal,  vehemence  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one, 
by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  an^*  dis- 
honour to  be  sometimes  misguided.  Criticism 
has  so  often  ^ivcn  occasion  to  the  envious  and 
ill-natured,  ot  gratifving  their  malignity,  that  ' 
some  have  thought  rt  necessary  to  recommend 
the  virtue  of  candour  without  restriction,  and  to 
preclude  all  future  liberty  of  censure.  Writens 
possessed  with  this  opinion  are  continually  en> 
forcing  civility  and  decency,  recommending  to 
critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  themselves,  and 
inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  ene- 
mies of  arrogance  and  severity  have  much  more 
benevolence  or  modesty  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  or  that  they  feel  m  their  own  hearts,  any 
other  intention  than  to  distinguish  themselves  K) 
their  softness  and  deUcacy.  Some  are  modest 
because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish 
of  praise  because  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  11 ' 
ing  writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  have  committed  no  other  ofilence  than 
that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance  ordulness, 
I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who 
had  provoked  me  only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear ;  and 
would  not  willingly  interrupt  the  dream  of  harm^ 
less  stupidity,  or  destroy  the  jest  which  make& 
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its  aadior  laugh.  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking 
this  tenderness  universaUy  necessary,  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considerea  as  a  kind  of  general 
challeni^cr,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
tack ;  smce  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life, 
steps  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  offers  his 
merit  to  the  public  judgment  To  commence 
author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But,  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contem- 
poraries, whom  ho  that  knows  the  treachery  of 
the  human  heart,  and  considers  how  often  we 
gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy,  under  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  contcndmg  for  elegance  and  propriety, 
will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb ; 
there  can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  se- 
cure them  from  criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suf* 
fer  by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  their  writing  and  their  names.  UpNan 
these  autfiors  the  cntic  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he 
endangers  only  his  own  fkme ;  and  Ukc  iEneas, 
when  he  drew'his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded. 
He  may,  indeed,  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputaUon ;  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives arc  now  at  an  end. 

The  fikults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence are  more  dangerous,  because  the  inilueQce 
of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  inte- 
rest of  leammg  ret^uires  that  they  should  be  disco- 
vered and  stigmatised,  before  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and  become 
precedents  of  mdisputabic  authority. 

It  has,  iode^,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he 
points  out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is 
rather  natural  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to 
apply  himself  chi^y  to  the  study  of  writers  who 
have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed : 
for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but,to  hold 
out  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ; 
and  to  promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth, 
whatever  she  shall  dictate. 
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Botnu  •tquejiiu* 

Judex— jter  obttante*  caUrvaa 
ExpUeuit  na  victor  a 


Perpetnol  may  iatratc  U  he 

Who  kecfM  strict  jiutice  full  in  sight ; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  nwful  dlsUtoce  i^azet 
And  virtae'*  arms  victoriously  displays.     raANCia. 

Thb  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  mention  or  describe,  maybe  con- 
ndered  as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in 
the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some 
emphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca^ 
denoe  and  harmony  ot  single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 
Mise  is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  ad- 
.  mits  of  poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of 
fancy  enables  him  to  impress  images  strongly  on 
his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of 
Unguage  readily  supplies  him  with  just  represent- 
ations   To  such  a  writer  it  Is  natural  to  change 


his  measure  witli  his  subject,  even  without  any 
efibrt  of  the  understanding,  or  intervention  of  tliu  •' 
judgment    To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth  neccssa-  ' 
rily  tunes  the  voice  of  o  poet  to  gay  and  sprightly 
notes,  as  it  firca  his  ryo  with  vivacity :  and  re- 
flection on  gloomy  situations   and  disastrous 
events,  will  sadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud 
his  countenance.    But  in  such  passages  there  is 
only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  immediate  appiica* 
tion  to  particular  ima«jrs.    The  same  flow  of 
joyous  versification  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  'y 
marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  tlib 
same  languor  of  melody  will  suit  the  complaints 
of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine  ^ 
ourselves  to  hear,  tliat  wc  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbt^rs 
the  eflccts  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasant  message 
in  an  unplcasing  manner,  and  tnat  wc  readily  as- 
sociate beauty  and  deformity  witli  those  whom 
for  any  reason  we  love  or  hale.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptations  of  harmony  are  cliimcrical,  that  Ho- 
mer had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial 
festivity  j 

Hyivtov  avd  aorv,  voXvg  6*  hfttvatoi  6pvpu  , 

Here  sacred  pomp,  and  ronial  feast  dcUf  bt 

Aud  solemn  uancOf  and  nymrupol  rite ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  boaad 

To  the  soft  flute,  aud  cittern's  silver  sound.        rope. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent  by  uncommon 
sweetness  of  numbers  the  adventitious  bcaoty  of 
iEneas : 

0«,  hmmurotqme  Deo  eimilie :  namque  ipee  vcceimm 
Ciuariemnato  ffenitrix,  Ittfmenque  juventM 
Purpuremmf  et  Utoe  oculie  offlaral  konorto. 

The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  opensifhC* 
August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright ; 
His  mother  ffotldeN  with  hor  hands  divine. 
Had  formM  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  shine 
And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breatli'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  hu  face.        okvdcn. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the 
harmony  which  he  mentions  : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warblo  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds  # 
well  adjusted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety  ' 
of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted; 
since  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  critic;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  these  conformities 
of  cadence  as  cither  not  often  attainable  in  our 
langiiage,  or  as  petty  excellences  unworthy  of  his 
ambition :  for  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  al- 
ways assigned  tlie  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  objects.  He  has  given  in  two  passages 
vcr^'  minute  descriptions  of  angolic  beauty;  but 
though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  found  upon  comparison  very  dif* 
fcrent : 

And  now  a  strippUng  cherub  he  appears, 

Notof  the  primes  yotioch  aa  in  his  aes  .  :* 
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TomkMiled  eakidd,  ud  to  every  limb 
SmiuMM  grace  digitMUy  §o  w«U  h€feign*d  ; 
Under  a  coronet  hie  flowinf  hair 
trntmrUtmeitUrekukplmfdi  wmg9k§W0n 
O/wmmf  •  colamr'd  fbtrnt,  tfrirnkM  wHik  g9U, 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remark* 
ably  defective  in  harmony,  ana  therefore  by  no 
means  correspondent  witn  that  symmetncal  ele- 
gance and  easy  ^ace  which  thejr  are  intended  to 
exhibit  The  failure,  however^  is  fully  oompen- 
■ated  by  the  representation  of  Raphael,  wnich 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination; 

A  aeraph  wiaf 'd ;  nx  winp  he  wore  to  shftds 
His  lineemenu  Divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  ahonlder  broad,  cane  mantlinf  o*er  hia  braaH 
With  regal orDament:  the  middle  pair 


Girt  like  aatarry  sone  hia  waiM,  ai 
Skirted  hia  loins  and  thigha,  with  downy  gold, 
AimI  colourv  dipp*d  in  heavon :  the  third  his  feet 
8h  mIowM  f^m  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
8ky-ti9etur'd  grain !  like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  hia  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  iDl*d 
The  circuit  wide.— - 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct 
taiages  by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance 
'of  soun^is  sometimes  studied,  and  sometimes 
casual.  Eyeiy  language  has  many  words  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  Uie  noises  which  they  signify. 
Such  are  Strider,  Balo,  and  Beatus,  in  Latin  ; 
and  in  Elnglish  to  growl,  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to 
jar.  Words  of  this  kind  g^ve  to  a  verse  the  pro- 
per similitude  of  sound,  without  much  labour  of 
the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  therefore  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they 
are  sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety, 
and  undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  im- 
pression of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  passing  ar- 
row in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Et  fligit  karrtmdmk  ttridemt  dapsa  aagitta , 

Th*  impetaeos  arrow  friiiawa  on  the  wing— tops. 

and  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description 
by  Milton ; 

Open  fly 

With  impetoons  recoil  and  jarring 

Th*  InTemal  doon,  and  on  tlmir  hufai  grate 

Harah  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  mo- 
dems, and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed, 
teem  to  be  the  product  of  blind  reyerence  acting 
upon  fancy.  Dionysius  himself  tells  us  that  the 
'  sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  discoyery 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who 
after  long  inouiry  mto  the  nature  of  the  scarlet 
colour,  founa  that  it  represented  nothing  so 
much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  ?  The  repre- 
sentative power  of  poetic  harmony  consists  of 
sound  and  measure;  of  the  force  ofthe  syllables 
singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing 
but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  si- 
militudes :  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bers which  credulous  admiration  cannot  discover 
to  be  eminently  beautiful  Thus  the  propriety 
of  each  of  these  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  whose  opinion  the  world  has  reason  to 
regard; 


FtrHtmr  imUnm  f  eifms,  et  ftt  ecse—  im^ 

Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  roH'd  down  the  light, 

ih'd  the  nighL         onvoaa. 


Stsnufur,  eMiumiff  ue  tremem»fprocMmlit  I 

Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound ; 
But  sprawls  in  paap  oT  death,  and  spurns  the  ground. 

OaTOBN. 

PertariwK  meitfis,  luueitv  rttftaOw  mu. 


ThemooaleiBB  laboar,  and  a  I 


Biabom. 


If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  most  b^ 
some  remarkable  conformity  between  the  and  ' 
den  succession  of  night  to  day,  the  &11  of  an  ox 
under  a  blow^  and  the  birth  <k  a  motise  fimn  a 
mountain ;  smce  we  are  told  of  all  these  images, '  / 
that  they  are  yery  strongly  impressed  by  th»-^ 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verse.  — 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
thusiasm, admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind 
may  be  produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  wmwi^I 
syllabie  may  image  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the 
pause  of  discourse;  and  Milton  has  very  hap.  ■ 
pily  imitatiMl  the  repetitions  of  an  echo : 

I  fled,  and  cried  out  desuk : 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  aigVd 
From  ail  her  cavee,  and  baek  reaomided  dsmtk. 

The  measure  of  time  in  prononnotiig  may  be 
varied  so  as  very  stron|^y  to  represent,  not  only 
modes  of  external  motion,  but  tne  qui^  or  alow 
succession  of  ideas,  and  consequently  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  tiie  power 
of  the  spondaic  and  dactylic  hannony,  but  osr 
language  can  reach  no  eminent  dirmicies  ef 
soimd.  We  can  indeed  somethnes,  by  encnm- 
bering  and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  difikoltv 
of  a  progress  made  by  strong  eflbitB  and  witt 
frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  alow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  ths 
toil  of  Satan  struggling  through  chaos; 

So  he  with  diflteaky  and  laboor  hard 
Mov'd  on :  with  difflcttlly  I 


thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales' 

Wallowing  onwieldy,  enormous  la  their  gih 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  repre- 
sentations, as  may  be  observd  in  the  Tolubdity 
and  levity  of  these  lines,  which  expren  an  action 
tardy  ana  reluctant 


-taadlkn 
To  US  b  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  Am  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  decii. 
With  what  oonftwion  and  laborious  flight 
Wesunk  thiulow  f  Th'  ascent  is  eesy  than. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide 
of  ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  roog^  and 
halting. 

Trippisf  ebb;  tfart  stole 
With  soft  foot  tow*rda  the  deep  whonow  bad  stopp'd 
Hiss*  ' 


It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sounTN 
should  always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought 
never  to  counteract  it;  and  therefore  l^ton  has 
here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the  ^ 
player,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  im- 
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plored  tfad  heavenfl,  tad  to  the  hMveiw  when  he 
addreflsed  the  earth. 

Thoee  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton 
an  aaserablage  of  all  the  excellences  which  have 
ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended 
that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  yersification  in  higher 
terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in 
this  passage^ 

So  ilNCeli'd  ool  hnftt  ia  ]«ii(th  th0  aroh  flead  by, 

/  a  Umg  form  is  described  in  a  kng  line ;  but  the 
I  tmth  is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in 
I  a  tiow  line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance 
■  of  time  to  space,  <^an  hour  to  a  ma^rpole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  nugnt  perform 
wonders  upon  the  description  of  the  ark: 

Then  from  the  nKnintoim  hewing  timber  tnll, 

Began  to  build  a  vesael  of  huge  bulli ; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length  and  breadth,  and  height. 

fn  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  desiens  to  ^ 
the  attention  upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by 
the  enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what 
analoffy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of 
sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions  7 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded 
this  species  of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  re- 
ject it  when  it  came  unsought;  which  would 
often  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive.    He 
had,  indeed,  a  greater  And  a  nobler  work  to  per- 
fonn ;  a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  rekgious 
I  troth,  a  single  image  of  life  or  nature,  would 
I  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
I  the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  un- 
dettaken  to  vindicate  the  vfoys  qf  Ood  to  man,  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had 
he  lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
and  sounds. 


No.  95.]      TvBSDAT,  Feb.  18,  1751. 

PmnmB  De^rum  eac  fter,  el  ti^cfiMM, 

I»umUnti»  diem$ttpienH^ 
Couuituerro;  mmeretrornm 
VeU  lurtt  tUqut  iterar*  emrtua 

Ct£er  rtiieiot. 

A  Aigitire  fVoin  Heaven  and  prayw, 
I  moek'd  at  aJl  religioue  fear, 

Deep  acieoc'd  in  the  maxy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy  j  but  now 
Hoiat  sail,  and  back  my  Toyafe  plow 

To  that  blest  harbour,  which  1  left  before. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Tnaaa  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
miod,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
cure,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
ployed in  an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning 
or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  inteU 
lectoal  malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes 
only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blos- 
soms of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  TOOL 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  pa- 
rents were  of  unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers, 
and  different  religions,  and  therefore  employed 


the  spirit  and  acuteness  which  natare  had  very 
liberally  bestowed  upon  both  in  houriy  disputes, 
and  incessant  oontnvances  to  detect  each  other 
in  the  wrong ;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of 
reason  I  was  bred  a  disputant^  trained  up  in  all 
the  arte  of  domestic  sophistry,  mitiated  in  a  thou- 
sand low  straUgems,  nimble  shifls,  and  sly  con- 
cealmento  j  versed  in  all  the  terms  of  altercation, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  (^fend- 
ing uMproving, 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the 
kindness  of  both  the  oontrovertisto,  and  therefore 
I  had  very  eariy  formed  the  habit  of  suspending 
my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with  indif- 
ference, inclining  as  occasion  reauired  to  either 
side,  and  of  holding  myself  unaetermined  be- 
tween them  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  I  might 
conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  eariv  the  skill  of  dis- 
putation ;  and  as  we  naturally  love  the  arte  in 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let 
my  abilities  lie  useless,  nor  sufier  my  dexterity  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  per- 
petaal  wrangles  with  my  schoolfellows,  and  was 
never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other 
argumente  than  blows,  by  which  my  antagoniste 
commonly  determined  the  controversy,  as  I  was, 
like  the  Komao  orator,  much  more  eminent  for 
eloquence  than  courage. 
^  At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am 
bition  completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic 
I  impressea  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms, 
and  ten  thousand  distinctions,  practised  every 
form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the 
schools  of  disputetion,  and  slept  every  night  with 
Smiglecius*  on  my  pillow. 

'You  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
raised  to  eminence  by  such  application:  I  was 
celebrated  in  my  third  year  for  the  most  artful 
opponent  that  the  univei-sity  could  boast,  and 
became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputetion. 

My  renown,  indeed^  was  not  purchased  but 
at  the  price  of  all  my  tune  and  all  my  stadies.  I 
never  spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but 
in  defence  of  a  position  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  false,  ana  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repre- 
sentetion,  and  strengthened  with  all  the  arte  of 
fallacious  subtilty. 

My  fiither,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
his  son  richer  than  himself,  eaaly  concluded  tiiat 
I  should  distinguish  myself  among  the  professors 
of  the  law ;  and,  theretore,  when  I  had  token  my 
first  degree,  despatohed  me  to  the  Temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  sufi^ 
myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty 
could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady,  as  I  was,  I  had 
not  yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  there- 
fore could  not  receive  such  dictetes  without  hoi^ 
ror^  but  however,  was  pleased  with  his  determi- 
nation of  my  course  of  nfe,  because  he  placed  me 
in  the  way  that  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed 
walks  of  discipline  and  education,  to  die  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  m  the  place  where  every  one  catch- 
es the  contegion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to 


*A  PoUeh  writer,  whoae  "  Logic'*  waa  Ibrmerlyheld 
in  great  ortimation  in  thia  country  ai  well  aa  on  tho  coa 
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<di8tin|;inBh  myself  by  Bophisms  and  pandozeB 
I  declared  war  against  all  received  opinions  and 
established  rules,  and  levelled  my  batteries  par- 
•ticularly  against  tbose  universal  principles  which 
ihad  stood  unshaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  lite- 
rature, and  are  considered  as  the  inviolable  tem- 
ples (^  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  could  readily  produce  all  the  ar* 
guments  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  time  and 
space,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  main- 
tain the  system  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and 
favoured  occasionally  tlie  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  sometimes  exalted  ve- 
getables to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded  ani- 
mals to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  history,  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I 
was  always  ot  the  party  which  I  heard  the  com- 
pany condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue 
with  great  copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of 
Absolute  monarchy,  the  secrecy  of  its  counsels, 
and  the  expedition  of  its  measures;  and  often  ce- 
lebrated the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Amon£  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  ne- 
ver fail^  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth 
upon  the  original  charter  of  universal  liberty,  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voluntary 
submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  Uie  defects  of  every  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I 
sometimes  show^ed  how  much  the  condition  of 
mankind  would  be  improved,  by  breaking  the 
world  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  sometimes 
displayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  universal 
monarchy  would  dinuse  over  the  eartli. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innume- 
rable objections ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of 
history  only  by  abstracted  probability,  and  there- 
fore I  made  no  scruple  of  bidding  defiance  to  tes- 
timony. I  have  more  than  once  questioned  the 
existence  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  having 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like 
the  p3^ramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  my 
suspicion  that  the  world  had  been  lon^  deceived, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined 
my  scepticism  to  historical  controversies,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions  ;  but  having  now  vio- 
lated my  reason,  and  accustomed  myself  to  in- 
quire not  after  proofs  but  objections,  I  had  per- 
plexed truth  with  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  embarrassed,  and  my  in- 
tellects distorted.  The  habit  of  consid  ering  eve- 
ry proposition  as  dike  uncertain,  left  me  no  test 
by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried ;  every  opinion 
presented  both  sides  with  equal  evidence,  and  my 
fallacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  ow^n  mind  in 
more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at  last  the 
sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of 
moral  duty,  and  efioce  tlic  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  tlie  sense  of  convic- 
tion, and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  without  com- 
pass, without  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of 


conscience^  without  prinoiplM  of  reason,  or  mo* 

tives  of  action. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  fust  per- 
ceptions of  trutli,  of  spreading  for  diversion  Um 
snares  of  sophistry,  and  engaging  reason  against 
its  own  determination. 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and 
less  visible,  as  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
the  deformity  of  a  mistress ;  and  talscoood  by 
long  use  is  assimilated  to  the  mind,  as  poison  to 
the  body. 

I  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  m^  con- 
versation courted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
by  either  boys  who  were  enchanted  by  novehy, 
or  wretches,  who>  having  long  disobeyed  Tirtne 
and  reason,  were  now  desirous  of  my  assistanos 
to  dethrone  them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  corrup- 
tion, and  that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  seduced, 
contributed  to  reclaim  me.  I  was  weary  of  con- 
tinual irresolution,  and  a  perpetual  equipoise  of 
the  mind;  and  ashamed  of  being  the  favourite  c^ 
those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispute, 
prescribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  understanding; 
and  resolved,  instead  of  rejecting  all  cstabUsh^l 
opinions  which  I  could  not  prove,  to  tolerate 
though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute. 
I  forbore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  necdli^ss 
controversies,  to  discuss  questions  confessedly 
uncertain,  and  refrained  steadily  from  gratif^in^ 
my  vanity  by  the  support  of  falsehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from 
my  argumcntal  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the 
state  of  one  awakened  from  tlie  confusion  and  tu- 
mult of  a  feverish  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new 
possession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  step  on 
from  truth  to  truth  with  confidence  and  quieL 
I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Pertikax. 
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Quod  ti  Platoni$  nuita  pertonat  oennn, 
QH0d  ^uugut  diteitf  iwnmemor  reeordatmr, 

BOSTBim 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bodeckM    ^ 
Inforced  we  love,  unheeding^  recollect.     ^ 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted 
in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  shoot  irttA  the  6010, 
(ttid  to  speak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mast^ed, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been 
informed  by  what  arts  veracity  was  cnltrvated, 
and  by  what  preservatives  a  Persian  mind  was 
secured  against  the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth,  the 
need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the  con- 
venience of  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credu- 
lity of  others,  so  frequently  occur ;  so  many  im. 
mediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
present  gratifications  obtained,  by  crail  and  de- 
lusion, that  very  few  of  those  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  life,  Jiave  spirit  and  constancy  suifi- 
sient  to  support  tlicm  in  tlie  steady  practice  of 
open  veracity. 

in  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  1 
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Until,  it  is  naoeflMiy  thmt  all  likewiae  ihould 
learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  cow- 
ard is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inte> 
rest,  and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who 
are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous 
to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  demands 
of  praise  continue  lor  be  made,  there  will  always 
be  some  Whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis- 
pose to  pa^  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  veiy  widely  extended, 
and  manjT  whom  their  consaence  can  scarcely 
charffo  with  stooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the 
morus  of  others  hy  Uieir  vanity,  and  patronised 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  oiien  welcome  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  is  generally  unpleasing  because  contraiy 
to  our  wishes  and  opposite  to  bur  practice:  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  interests, 
we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know, 
and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to 
impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  against 
truth  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  physic  is  mven 
to  diildren  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
struction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood 
Trom  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  wisdom ;  Falsehood  was  the  pVoeeny  of 
FoUy  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  dominion  of 
the  new  creation :  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
force  were  well  known  to  the  celestials,  all  the 
eyes  ofheaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest 

Truth  seemed  consdous  of  superior  power  and 
juster  daim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
majestic,  unassisted  and  alone ;  Reason  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appealed  her  follower, 
rather  Uian  companion.  Her  march  was  slow 
and  stalely,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro- 
^ressive^  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
Kx>t,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 
reure. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the 
mien  and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts  of  mimicry.  She  was  sur- 
rounded, animated,  and  supported,  by  innume- 
rable legions  of  appetites  and  passions ;  but, 
like  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often 
lo  receive  law  from  her  alii  <?s.  Her  motions  were 
sudden,  irregular,  and  violent;  for  she  had  no 
steadiness  nor  constanc^r.  She  often  gained 
conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  never 
hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  bui  main- 
tained bv  the  nelp  of  the  passions,  whom  she  ge- 
nerally found  resolute  and  faithful. 

It  sometimes  hapjjencd  that  the  antagonists 
met  in  full  opposition.  In  these  encounters, 
Falsehood  always  invested  her  head  with  clouds, 
and  commanded  Fraud  to  place  ambushes  about 
her.    In  her  left  hand  she  boro  the  shield  of  Im- 

{>udencc,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on 
ler  shoulder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her 
call ;  Vanity  cUpped  her  wings  before,  and  Ob- 
stinacy supportea  her  behind.  Thus  guarded 
and  assistea,  she  sometimes  advanced  against 
Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack ;  but 
always  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance, 
^  IT 


perpetually  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  difierent  directions ;  for  she  certainly 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  the  eye 
of  Truth  darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awiul  aspect  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one 
another,  Falsehood  let  the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall 
from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself 
amongst  the  passions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  short  time  j  but  it  was  common 
for  the  slightest  hurt,  received  by  Falsehood,  to 
spread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have 
been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  ezperi- 
ence  that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the 
celerity  of  her  course,  and  the  chants  of  her 
posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspicion  to  beat 
the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who  as  she  never 
varied  her  point,  but  moved  constantly  upon  the 
same  line,  was  easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and 
desultory  movements,  the  quick  retreats,  and  ac- 
tive doubles  which  Falsehood  always  practised, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terror  by  her  ap- 
proach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  eveiy  hour  en 
croached  upon  the  worid  and  extended  her  em- 
pire throuffli  all  climes  and  regions.  Wherever 
she  carried  her  victories  she  left  the  passtons  in 
full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seize  their 
posts,  and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progress, 
though  they  could  not  always  stop  it ;  they  yield- 
ed at  la^  with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies, 
and  sullen  submission ;  and  always  inclined  to 
revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  hor 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from 
the  heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  universal  acclamation,  cherished  with 
kindness,  heard  with  obedience  and  invited  to 
spread  her  influence  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that,  wherever  she  came,  she  must 
force  her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclud- 
ed by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart  preoccupied  by 
Passion.  She  indeed  advanced,  but  she  advanced 
slowly  ;  and  often  lost  the  conquests  which  she 
left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the 
appetites,  that  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and 
ranged  themselves  again  under  the  banner  of 
her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable:  yet 
she  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  bafllea  and 
impeded  ny  an  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such 
as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness  and  arti- 
fice. She,  therefore,  in  theanger  of  disappoint- 
ment, called  upon  hrr  fallicr  Jupiter  to  restablish 
her  in  the  skies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  dii*or 
dcr  and  miserV  which  tlieV  deserved,  by  submit- 
ting willincly  to  the  usurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to 
flfrant  her  request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her 
labours  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com* 
manded  her  to  consult  the  Muses  by  what  m^ 
thods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  uat 
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rugn  without  the  toil  of  Jbcessant  war.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  she  obstructed  her  own  pro- 
ffresB  by  the  aeverity  of  her  aspect,  and  the  so- 
kmnity  of  her  dictates ;  and  that  men  would 
never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceased  to  fear 
her,  sinoe,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  Falsehood, 
they  seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease  or 
pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
most  engaging,  aiid  always  suffered  herself  to 
be  dresB^  and  painted  by  Deeire.  The  Muses 
wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and  change- 
able robe,  Uke  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers  |  with  this  they  invested  Truth,  and 
named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to 
conquer  with  more  success ;  for  when  she  de- 
manded entrance  of  the  Passions,  they  often  mis- 
took her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up  theur 
charge :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  posses- 
sion, she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason,  and 
ahone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  efful- 
gence and  resistless  dignity. 
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FMMnda  culp4e  $eciAa  nvptuu 
Pi  imum  w^fKtifgere,  etfenrntf-et  dcwuu. 
Jfoefomt*  derivata  cU^e* 
In  pairiam  pt^uhimfut  JimxiU  '  bok. 

FruitAil  of  crimes,  this  age  first  atain'd 

Their  hipless  oflEspring,  and  profkned 

Tlie  naptiaibed ;  from  whence  Uio  woes, 

Which  various  and  unnumber'd  roee 

From  this  polluted  fouuUin  head, 

<yer  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread.      rHANCia. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertain- 
ment to  an  author  from  whom  the  a^e  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  tlie  pas- 
sions to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


When  the  "Spectator"  was  first  published  in 
single  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  my  age 
to  recollect  it ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles 
of  those  times,  as  described  in  that  useful  work, 
and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning 
amongus,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oftcner 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half 
of  the  human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and 
observations  be  carried  down  to  posterity,  the 
Spectators  may  show  to  the  rising  generation 
wiiat  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  their  grand- 
mothers, the  "  Rambler*'  of  their  mothers,  and 
ihat  «from  both  they  may  draw  instruction  and 
warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  no- 
tice of  the  misbehaviour  of  young  women  at 
church,  by  which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  ad- 
mirers, I  used  to  pronounce  such  forward  young 
women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  by 
a  mark  of  infam^^  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing 
to  compound  with  them  for  that  name,  although 
I  then  thought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they 
would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  3iey  are  too 
generally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domestic  bu- 
siness, to  idle  amusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets, 
without  any  settled  view  at  all  but  Of  squaiulering 
time. 


In  the  time  of  the  '' Speetator,"  ezoe^ng 
sometimes  in  appearance  in  the  ring,  someOincis 
at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sometimes  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation,  the  young  ladies 
contented  themselves  to  be  found  emploTod  in 
domestic  duties ;  for  then  routs,  drams,  balls,  as- 
semblies, and  such-like  markets  for  women,  wers 
not  known. 

Modesty  and  diflidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtoes 
and  characteristic  graces  of  the  sex.  And  if  a 
forward  spirit  push^  itself  into  notice,  it  was  ex- 
posed in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  i^ces 
where  single  women  were  to  be  seen  by  stran- 
gers. Men  went  thither  expecting  to  see  them, 
and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only  purpose. 

But  some  good  oflen  resulted,  however  impro- 
per might  be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in 
the  way  of  their  duty.  The  man  must  be  aban- 
doned, indeed,  who  loves  not  goodness  in  ano- 
ther ;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  that  age  so 
wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  and  con- 
ceit have  since  made  them  afiect  to  be.  When 
therefore  they  saw  a  fair-one,  whose  decent  be- 
haviour and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  earnest  in 
her  first  duties,  they  had  the  less  doubt,  jud^ng 
|}oIitically  only,  tliat  she  would  have  a  (x>nsacn- 
tious  regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the 
rising  of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  rooommunicat- 
ed  features ! 

The  men  were  oflen  the  better  for  what  they 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy. To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  humour  by 
a  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked  more  amia- 
ble. The  Men  Seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time 
loved  the  holy  place  for  the  object's  sake,  and 
loved  the  object  for  her  suitable  behaviour  in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  vrith  their  love,  and  they 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  sUch  good  princi- 

f>les  must  be  addressed  onlv  by  the  man  who  at 
cast  made  a  show  of  good  principles,  whetlier 
his  heart  was  yet  quite  right  or  noL 

Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour,  at  any 
time  of  the  service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her 
eyes  were  her  own,  her  ears  the  preacher's.  Wo- 
men are  always  most  observed  when  they  seem 
themselves  least  to  observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  ob- 
servation. The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves 
rather  to  receive  confidence  from  tlie  withdra"wn 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itself  obliged  to 
retreat 

When  a  young  gentleman's  afl^tion  was  thus 
laudably  engagea,he  pursued  its  natural  dictates ; 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and 
scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  summit  of 
his  wishes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and 
pre-engagemcnt  apprehended.  A  woman  whom 
ne  loved,  he  was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired 
by  all  the  world.  His  fears,  his  uncertainties^ 
increased  his  love. 

^  Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  donies« 
tic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  cho- 
sen, will  surely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him 
in  liis  choice.  He  opens  his  heart  to  a  oommon 
friend,  and  honestly  discovers  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  voung 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  the^  approve  of  bis  pn»- 
posals,  disclose  them  to  their  dau^ter. 
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She  peiiiapB  is  not  an  absolute  Btranger  to  the 
paanon  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his 
assiduities,  his  constant  attendance  at  a  church, 
whither,  till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to  come,  and 
a  thousand  little  observances  that  he  paid  her. 
had  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  jregard,  ana 
then  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

Tliat  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the 
love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  a  he- 
terodoxy which  prudence,  and  eveki  policy,  must 
not  allow.  But,  thus  applied  to,  she  is  aU  resig- 
nation to  her  parents..  Charming  resignation, 
which  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  relatiooB  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends 
meet;  points  Are  adjusted;  delightful  perturbar 
tions,  and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up 
the  tedious  space  till  an  interview  b  granted;  for 
the  young  la4y  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  pub- 
lic places. 

The  time  of  int^view- arrives.  She  is  mo- 
destly reserved;  he  is  not  confident  He  declares 
his  pBBsion;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth, 
and  his  application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her 
any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  sha  owns  herself 
obliged  to  him  fox  his  ^qd  opinion.  _  The  in- 
quines  of  her  friends  mto  hie  character,  have 
taught  her  that  his  good  of^inion  deserves  to  be 
valued.  . 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his.  future  visits.;  he  re- 
news them ;  the  regard  of  .each  for  the  otlier  is 
confirmed ;  and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour 
of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  declaration  of  an  en- 
tire acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modest  ao- 
knowle<lgement  of  esteem  £br  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parent9  therefore  for  a  near 
day;  ana  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with 
which  they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 

With  tnis  prospect  of  future  happiness,  the 
marriage  is  cdliebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in 
from  every  quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on 
both  sides,  brought  accjuainted  in  the  course  of 
the  courtship,  can  receive  the  happy  couple  with 
countenances  illumined,  and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one 
family,  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends 
of  the  other.  The  two  families,  thus  made  one, 
are  the  world  to  the  young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  de- 
light, nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but 
they  find  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their  absence 
from  it 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler,  forgive. the  talkativeness, 
of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my 
Lstitia,  tihcn  a  blooming  beauty,  every  tiling 
passed  just  so!  But  how  is  the  case  now?  The 
ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engross- 
ed by  places  of  open  resort  and  general  entertain- 
ment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  tlie  metropolis, 
and  being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irk- 
some Breakfasting-placca,  dining-})Iaccs,  routs, 
drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  masque- 
rade for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night;  and 
lately,  public  sales  of  the  goods  of  broken  house- 
keepers, which  the  generid  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come 
in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  these  modem 
time-killers. 

In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country- 
lown  assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath, Cheltenham, 
Scarborough !  What  expense  of  dress  and  equi- 


page is  required  to  qualify  the  frequenters  fi>r 
su^h  emulous  appearance. 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gam- 
ing-tables for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  in  • 
duced  to  fmud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extra- 
vagance, and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  pubUc 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  face* 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall 
stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall  faugh  loud- 
est on  the  public  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  friglitcd  at  wedlock, 
and  resolved  to  live  single,  except  they  are  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  be  spectators 
of  all  that  passes,  and  if  they  please,  more  than 
spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  com- 
panion of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  for  life, 
require  very  different  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a 
dom^tic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  this.  Yet  settlements  are  expected,  that 
often,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  for- 
tune into  uselessness:  and  pin-money  is  stipu- 
lated for,  which  makes  a  wife  independent,  and 
destroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man's  power 
to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that  might  en- 
gage gratitude,  and  kindle  afiection.  When  to 
all  this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  pru  • 
dent  man  th'mk  of  marrying  ? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to 
find  wives,  must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  fop- 
lings,  the  coxcombs,  the  Hbertines  of  the  age, 
whom  they  help  to  make  such?  And  need  even 
these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  tho 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters?  As  she  is 
approachable  by  every  man  without  requiring, 
I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  com- 
mon complaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon 
the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations, 
and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she 
has  companions,  indeed,  bnt  no  lovers;  for  love 
is  respectful  and  timorous ;  ond  where  among  all 
her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  tho 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  which  they  are  exposca.  At  one  lime  or  other, 
women  not  utterly  tlioughtless,  will  be  convinced 
of  tlie  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the  charity  of 
your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reproofs 
have  no  effect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in 
fashionable  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their 
mouths  to  their  nieces,  (marriage  will  not  often 
have  entitled  these  to  daughters.)  when  they, 
the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  HhemseK'es  elbowed 
off  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for 
the  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many 
Tunbridgc,  many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in ; 
since  even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are  less  regard- 
ed than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishment  of 
showy  girls,  f^r  rendering  themselves  so  impoli- 
ticly cheap.  .  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  &c* 


*  ThiB  paper  was  written  by  Richardson,  the  author  of 
"CloriMa,"  **  Pamela,"  &c.  and  although  mean  end  heck- 
neyed  m  style  and  sentimeut.  was  the  only  pofer  whi<>h  , 
hadagroataaledimBfthapubUeatiaaaf  the*'         ^'—^ 
I  iaits  original  form. 
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Which  not  BamentM  brook'd  t  Cmu-*i  bocfd. 
Nor  (TOv'liiif  Q«Um  from  hip  haiifhiy  kmL 

ELPHINITOIO 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
You  hftve  oflen  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
jour  readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  toon 
novelty,  tkat  life  passes  for  the  most  part,  in 
petty  transactions ;  that  our  hours  glide  away 
m  tnfling  amusements  and  slight  gratifications ; 
and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occasion 
that  caacall  forth  ercat  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  veiy  commomy  happens  that  speculation 
has  BO  influence  on  conduct  Just  conclusions, 
and  ooffent  arguments,  formed  by  laborious  stu- 
dy, ana  diligent  inquiry,  are  often  reposited  in 
the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's 
chest,  useless  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As 
0ome  are  not  richer  fbr  the  extent  of  their  pos* 
aessiojUp  others  are  not  wiser  for  the  multitude 
of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
lieings^  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have 
accommodated  your  precepts  to  your  descrip- 
tion; whether  you  have  not  generally  consi- 
dered your  readers  as  influenced  bv  the  tragic 
passions,  and  susceptible  ofjpain  or  pleasur&only 
trom  powerful  agents,  and  from  mat  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  a  single  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
controverted  doctrine,  but  equally  intends  the 
advantage,  and  equally  courts  the  perusal  of  all 
the  classes  of  mankind,  nothing  can  justly  seem 
unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
conversation  may  be  increased,  and  the  daily 
•atisfaction  of  fiuniliar  life  secured  (torn  interrup- 
tion and  disgust. 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured 
▼our  reputation,  if  you  had  sometimes  descended 
to  the  minuter  duties  of  social  beings,  and  en- 
forced the  observance  of  those  little  civilities  and 
ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  inconsiderable  as 
they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  science,  and  diffi- 
cult as  tney  may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  dig- 
nity^  yet  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world, 
by  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  suffi- 
ciently testified  their  esteem,  by  terming  the 
knowlechre  and  practice  of  then\  S^aecir  oirre, 
|Jb€  art  rfUomg. 

PoliteneBS  [s  one  of  those  advantages  which 
we  never  estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconveni- 
ence of  its  loss.  Its  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that,  like  an 
equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  every  action  are  so  adjusted  to 
each  other,  that  we  do  not  see  where  any  error 
could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
esce in  its  propriety  tlian  admire  its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a 
little  familiarity  with  those  who  were  never 
taught  to  endeavour  the  gratification  of  others, 
but  reflate  their  behaviour  merely  by  their  own 
will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of  established 
modes  and  formalities  to  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  common  life. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient, withoat  the  supplemental  laws  of  good- 


•  breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degenerating' 
to  rudeness,  or  self-e?tcem  from  swelling  tnio 
insolence  j  a  thousand  incivilities  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  a  thousand  offices  neglected,  with- 
out any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  n^proach  fron^ 
reason. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to 
be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of 
delighting  must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  can- 
not be  delivered  by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imi-- 
tation :  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of  a  very 
small  number  to  ravage  and  to  cnarm,  every 
man  may  hope  by  rules  and  caution  not  to  give 
pain,  and  may,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  good- 
breedine,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  thougtk 

•  he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complai- 
'  sance  is  included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the 
formaUties  which  custom  has  established  in  ci- 
vilized nations  is.  That  no  man  thall  give  my  pre^ 
ference  to  himtd/.  A  rule  so  comprehensive  and 
certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  oiind 
to  imagine  an  incivility,  without  supposing  it  to 
be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  eome  parti- 
cular modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good- 
breeding,  which  being  arbitrary  and  accidental, 
can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and  conversa- 
tion ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  dii^ 
ferent  gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjust- 
ments of  place  and  precedence.  These,  however, 
may  be  oflen  violated  without  oflence,  if  it  be 
suincicntly  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pride 
contributed  to  the  failure;  but  will  not  atone, 
however  rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  in 
science,  or  petulance  of  contempt 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  ol 
mankind,  less  real  and  rational  complaisance, 
than  among  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  pubfic 
entertainments,  in  studying  the  exact  measures 
of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  variations 
of  fashionable  courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may 
beat  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  an^ 
what  mterval  should  pass  before  his  visit  is  re- 
turned ;  but  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  re- 
fuse their  own  vanity  any  gratification,  howevei 
expensive  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

Tiypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendour 
and  expense ;  a  man,  th^t  having  been  originally 
plaiced  by  his  fortune  and  rank  m  the  first  class 
of  thjB  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  dig 
nity,  and  that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  com  • 
pliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily 
confbr.     j 

But  Trypherus,  withoi)t  any  settled  paiposes 
of  malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  ot  human 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  b&bit  of  contemplating 
with  great  satisfaction  his  own  grandeur  and 
riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those  whom, 
chance  or  expectation  subject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a 
small  house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of 
spacious  apartments,  and  the  convenience  oC 
changing  his  lodging-room  in  different  parts  of 
the  year ;  tells  him  that  he  hates  confinement ; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  he> 
should  never  wake  without  thinking  of  a  prison 
To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  hwn«<*tf^ 
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hot  of  mudi  less  estate  he  showed  hisBervices 
of  plate,  and  remarked  that  snch  things  were, 
indeed,  nothing  better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that 
no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  ccntleman 
without  them ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his  estate 
was  smaller,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying  but 
increasing  it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for 
his  eldest  son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  ob- 
server than  himseli^  collected  a  great  many  shifts 
and  artifiees  by  which  poverty  is  concealed ;  and 
among  the  lames  of  small  fortune,  never  fails  to 
talk  of  fHppery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  a  general  mourning. 

1  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictures^  his  jewels,  and  his  ra- 
rities, which,  thou|(h  he  knows  the  humble  neat- 
ness of  my  habitation,  he  seldom  fails  to  conclude 
by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house 
meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste, 
or  pities  his  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Tryphe- 
ms,  by  which  he  has  become  the  terror  of  all  who 
are  less  wealthy  than  himself;  and  has  raised  in- 
numerable enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without 
malevolence. 

Yet  though  aH  are  not  equally  culpable  with 
Tiypherus,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man 
wlio  does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his 
own  pride  by  forcmg  oaiers  into  a  comparison 
with  himseUwhen  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  without  considering  that  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasin^  ideas,  is  a  species  of  op- 
pression ;  ana  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to 
deprive  another  of  some  real  advantage,  than  to 
mteffupt  that  foi^tfulness  of  its  absence  which 
m  the  next  happiness  to  actual  possession. 

I  am,  &c  EoTROPius. 


X^a  99.]     TuESDAT,  Feb.  26, 1751. 

SeOteet  iKfemUs  att^M  mC  e^neordimpmetitj 

Et  •ervMt  ttmdii  fmdtra  pd$qite  mi, 
Xnutien*  ^grieoUumy  mute»  /era  hella  germUm^ 

Reciorem  dubiM  maoita  pupfi*  awuit.  ovip* 

Coagmakl  pawions  aopk  together  bind, 
A.ail  every  eallinff  minrles  with  its  kind ; 
Soldier  unite«  with  soldier,  swain  with  swaio. 
The  marinar  with  him  that  roves  the  main. 

r.  LBWIf. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  tlie 
consBrration  of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of 
nature,  and  for  the  re^^r  propagation  of  the  se- 
veral classes  of  life  with  wnich  the  elements  are 
peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
some  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own  kind ; 
and  that  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestic  ani- 
mals which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
cohabit  by  pairs,  should  continue  faithnil  to  their 
species  ;  but  even  those  ravenous  and  ferocious 
savageii' which  Aristotle  observes  never  to  be 
^garious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts 
m  search  of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the 
world  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  should  be 
determined  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  mo- 
tive of  choice,  or  some  co^ht  principle  of  in- 
stinct; it  is  necessary,  likewise,  tnat  man,  whose 
wider  capacitor  demands  more  gratifications,  and 
who  feels  in  himself  iimumenii3e  wants,  which  a 
Kfe  of  solitiide  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable 
powen  to  which  it  cannot  pve  empbyment, 


should  be  led  to  suitable  companions  by  particalar 
influence ;  and,  among  many  beings  of  the  same 
nature  with  himself,  he  may  select  some  for  inti- 
macy and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  existence,  by  superadding  friendship  to 
humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  diat  of 
the  species. 

Other  animals  are  so'  formed  that  they  seem 
to  contribute  very  little  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  and  know  neither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love, 
nor  luLtred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire 
immediately  subservient  cither  to  the  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  Aeir 
race ;  they  therefore  seldom  appear  to  regaid 
any  of  the  minuter  discriminations  which  distin- 
guish creatures  of  the  same  kind  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kind- 
ness, more  than  his  general  tendency  to  conge- 
nial nature,  Babylon  or  London,  with  all  their 
multitudes,  would  have  to  him  the  desolation  of 
a  wilderness,  his  affections,  not  compressed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  like  elemental 
fire  in  boundless  evapomtion ;  he  would  languish 
in  perpetual  insensibility ;  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  amuse  him- 
self with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when 
curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of 
chance,  without  expecting  help  against  any  ca- 
lamity, or  feeling  any  wiw  for  ^e  happiness  of 
others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  flur  as  it  in 
eludes  a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness of  occasional  kindness;  but  to  love  all  equal- 
ly is  impossible ;  at  least  impossible  without  the 
extinction  of  those  passions  which  now  produce 
all  our  pains  and  alt  our  pleasures ;  ^vithont  tho 
disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  in  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thon- 
sand  oflices  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regaid  for 
the  species  will  ne\-er  dictate.  Every  man  has 
frequent  grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of 
friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  wliieh 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty 
heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by 
the  eye  of  general  benevolence,  equally  attentive 
to  every  nusery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  there- 
fore necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independ- 
ent societies ;  these  form  distinct  interests,  which 
are  too  fi-equently  opposed  to  eaeh  other,  and 
which  they  who  have  entered  into  the  league  of 
particular  governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  however  destructive  to  the  haj^iiness 
of  the  rest  of  the  worlu. 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  suboidi* 
nate  classes  and  combinations,  and  social  life  is 
perpetually  branched  out  into  minuter  subdi- 
visions, till  it  terminates  in  the  t&st  ramifications 
of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  last-^ 
ing,  it  has  been  alreacfy  observed  in  these  papers, 
that  a  conformity  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No 
man  can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom 
he  does  not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  no* 
thing  so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  whick 
arises  from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures* 
since  we  are  naturally  most  willmg  to  reviye  ia 
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our  nunds  the  memorj  of  penona,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
such  as  he  cannot  acconipany  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  diversions.  Men  have  been  known 
to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
skilful  in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  ha])- 
pened  to  be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his 
taste  for  some  particular  species  of  cunosities,  by 
relishing  the  same  wiae,  or  applauding  the  same 
cookery. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have 
placed  above  regard  to  such  petty  recommenda- 
tions, must  nevertheless  be  gained  by  sinulitude 
of  manners.  The  highest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ment of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must 
always  presuppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  in- 
quiry, and  delight  in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay 
bis  sdiemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his 
oomparison  of  diiScrent  forms  of  government,  be- 
fore the  chymist,  who  has  never  accustom^  bis 
thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and  sul- 
phur 7  or  how  could  the  astronomer,  in  explain- 
ing his  calculations  and  conjectures,  endure  the 
coldness  of  a  grammarian,  who  woidd  lose  sight 
of  Jupiter  ana  all  his  satellites,  for  a  happy  ety- 
mtAogy  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better  explica- 
tion of  a  controverted  line? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with 
his  own,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  ad- 
vancement or  his  reputation;  for  he  not  only 
best  understands  the  worth  of  those  qualities 
which  ne  Ubours  to  cultivate,  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  art  which  he  practises  with  success,  but 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises 
which,  though  given  to  another,  belong  equally 
tohimselfl 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  research  and  re- 
imement  to  discover  that  men  must  generally  se- 
lect their  companions  from  their  own  state  of  life, 
smce  there  are  not  many  minds  furnished  for 
ipreat  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  mul- 
tiplicity of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanic^  and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  or  look 
pecuUar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  at- 
tention upon  the  same  events,  have  been  engaged 
in  afiairs  of  the  same  sort,  and  make  use  of  sllu- 
sionsand  illustrations  which  themselves  only  can 
understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular 
profession,  and  to  knovv  only  the  language  of  a 
single  rank  of  mortals,  is  indeed  sufficiently  de- 
spicable. But  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to 
the  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be 
some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously  pro- 
secutes, some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is 
principally  pleased  to  converse ;  and  he  that  can 
most  mforra  or  best  understand  him,  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiaUty  is  not  wnollvto  be  avoided,  nor 
is  it  culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predomi- 
nate as  to  produce  aversion  from  every  other 
kind  of  exceuence,  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dis- 
similar virtues.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
of  life  has  conjoined,  should  endeavour  constantly 
to  approach  towards  the  inclination  of  each  other, 
invigorate  eveir  motion  of  concurrent  desire,  and 
fan  aveiy  spark  of  kindred  curiosity. 


It  has  been  justly  observed,  thai  discord  |;eiie- 
rally  operates  m  little  things ;  it  is  inflamed  to 
its  utmost  vehemence  by  contrariety  of  taste, 
oflener  than  of  principles ;  and  might  therefore 
commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  conformity, 
which,  if  it  was  not-  at  first  the  motive,  ought 
always  to  be  the  consequence,  of  indissoluble 
union. 


No.  100.]  S4TUftDAT,  March  2,  1751. 

Ommt  va/er  vitimrn  ridenti  Flaeau  amieo 
Tangii^  ei  admitna  cireumpriteordiM  imdit. 


HoTMse,  with  iljr  inmniMtiof  frace, 
Laugh'd  at  hu  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face  ; 
Would  ruM  a  bluah  where  secret  vice  he  fooad. 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  probed  the  woand. 
With  Meming  innoceace  the  crowd  bef  oiled. 
But  made  the  deqperate  paMM  wbao  h«  aBiled. 


TO  THE  RAMBI.ER. 

Sir, 
As  very  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  un 
avoidable  necessity  of  their  aifairs,  are  so  unfor- 
tunate, as  to  be  totally  buried  in  the  country, 
where  they  labour  under  the  most  deplorable  ig 
norance  of  what  is  transacting  among  the  poJite 
part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
as  a  public  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of 
these  truly  compassionaUc  objects  under  year 
consideration. 

These  unhappy  longuishers  in  obscurity  should 
be  furnished  with  su^  accounts  of  the  employ- 
ments of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage 
them  in  their  several  remote  comers  to  a  lauda 
ble  imitation ;  or,  at  least  so  far  inform  and  pre 
]>are  them,  that  if  by  any  ioyful  change  of  situa- 
tion they  should  be  suddenly  transported  into 
the  gay  scene,  they  may  not  gape,  and  wonder, 
and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  behave 
and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it 

It  is  inconceivable  now  much  the  welfare  of 
all  the  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  mifht  be 
promoted,  if  you  would  use  your  charitaUe  en- 
deavours to  raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  higher  life. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  cleai 
and  ample  description  of  the  whole  set  or  polite 
acquirements ;  a  complete  history  of  forma,  fa 
shions,   frolics^   of  routs,  drums,   hurricanes^ 
balls,  assembhes,  ridbttos,   masqueradeSy  auc 
tions,  plays,  operas,  pcppet-shows,  and   bear 
gardens ;  of  all  those  delights  which  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  the  most  sublime  cha- 
racters, and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  audi 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  myatenr 
of  passmg  day  oiler  day,  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of 
any  one  thmg  that  formal  creatures  are  pleased 
to  call  useful  and  necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  steps 
to  attain  tliis  summit  of  human  excellence,  you 
may  odd  such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vour, as  must  convince  numbers,  who  in  other 
instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natursl  under 
standing,  of  the  unaccountable  error  of  supposing 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  any  other  pur 
pose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and  shine.  For,  after 
all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  ever-^ 
lafung  round  of  diyersion,  and  the  more  livelj' 
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and  harrying  the  better,  is  the  most  important 
end  of  human  life. 

It  is  reallv  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
improved,  tiiat  there  should  in  these  days  be  per- 
sons so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  misspend  their  time,  and  trouble  their 
heads  about  any  thmg  else  than  pursuing  the 
present  fancy;  for  what  else  is  worth  hving 
lor? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  conse- 
quences when  they  come ;  and  as  for  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  French  Novel,  or  any  book  one  ever 
looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writings  of  authors,  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages 
a^o;  and  who,  as  they  were  totally  without  any 
idea  of  those  accomplishments,  which  now  cha- 
racterise people  of  distinction,  have  been  for  some 
time  siokmg  apace  into  utter  contempt  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  admirers, 
for  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at 
one  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  cere- 
monial of  visits,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly 
intimacies,  and  unmeaning  civihties,  they  are  ab- 
solutely silent  Blunt  truth,  and  downnght  ho-' 
nesty,  plain  clothes,  staying  at  home,  hard  work, , 
few  words,  and  those  unenlivened  with  censure 
or  double  meanincr,  are  whatthev  recommend  as 
the  ornaments  and  pleasures  of  ItCe.  Little  oaths, 
polite  dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful 
mdolenoe,  the  glitter  of  finery,  the  triumph  of 
precedence,  the  enchantments  of  flattery,  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but 
laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they 
would  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains 
auvhority,  and  tmmples  on  laws  for  sport,  was 
absolutely  the  aversion  of  these  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they 
pretend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ; 
acquirements  infinitely  below  the  consideration 
of  persons  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  know  how  to 
spend  their  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray, 
Mr.  Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the 
very  extensive  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sun- 
days ;  a  practice  of  such  mfinite  use,  that  we  may 
modestly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  universally  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvi- 
ous; oecause,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or 
other,  which  no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady 
has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither 
play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
any  other  thing  worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a 
Sunday ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  charitable  assist- 
ance of  whist  or  bra^,  the  genteel  part  of  man- 
kind must,  one  day  in  seven,  necessarily  suffer  a 
total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gain- 
ers by  so  salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its 
ffood  inflnenee,  in  some  de|rree,  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  people ;  but  were  it  ciuite  general,  how 
much  better  and  happier  woula  the  world  be  than 
it  is  even  now  7 

It  is  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
•Dean,  to  deny  them  those  cmoyments  and  liber- 
ties which  are  equally  open  for  all.  Yet  if  serv- 
ants were  taaght  to  go  to  church  on  this  day, 


spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  m- 
struction  in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere 
friendly  conversation,  the  poor  wretches  woukl 
infallibly  take  it  into  their  needs,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  sober,  modest,  diUgent,  ana  faith- 
ful to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or 
humanity  would  wish  their  domestics  infected 
with  such  strange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laic 
under  such  unmerciful  restraints :  all  which  may. 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  good-humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  you  recommend.  For  when  the  lower  kind 
of  people  see  their  betters,  with  a  truly  laudable 
spirit,  mstilting  and  flying  in  the  face  of  those 
rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  end  the  laws,  they 
are  thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as  far  as 
actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  tauffht  that 
they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  mem  at 
defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  ne- 
cessities and  inclinations  may  require ;  and  thus 
is  the  liberty  of  the  whoie  human  specaes  mighti- 
ly improvea  and  enlarged. 

In  short,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithfiil  represent- 
ation of  the  numberless  benefits  of  a  moaish  life, 
you  will  have  done  your  part  in  promotinf^  what 
every  body  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of 
human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole 
attention  on  trifles,  ana  make  amusement  their 
sole  study,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
many  very  uneasy  reflections. 

All  the  soft  feelincs  of  humanity,  the  sympa- 
thies of  friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the 
care  of  a  family,  and  solicitude  about  the  good 
or  ill  of  others^  with  the  whole  train  of  domestic 
and  social  affections,  which  create  such  daily 
anxieties  and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetuu 
delights ;  and  all  serious  thoughts,  but  particu- 
lariy  that  of  hereafter ^  be  banished  out  of  the 
world ;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  but 
luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so 
very  clear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 
I  am,  &c 

Charies8a> 


No.  101.]    TuBSDAT,  March  6, 1761. 

MeUaiubu  HyhUta  tibi  vel  H^metiU  nmBcif 
Hi  tkyma  Cecropi^  Corsica  pcHis  ajn. 


Alas !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vain, 

ImponibilitiM  to  ntn ; 

No  bee  from  Corsica's  rank  Juice, 

Hyblse&n  honey  can  produce.  r.  LKWia 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Havino  by  several  years  of  continual  study 
treasured  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  princi* 
pies  and  ideas,  and  obtained  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  applying  them  with  pro- 
priety, and  combining  tnem  with  readiness,  I 
resolved  to  quit  the  university,  where  I  consider^ 
ed  myself  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.  I  was  na- 
turally attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who 


*  Written  by  Mrs.  Carter  of  Deal,  the  only  furvivor  sf 
the  writers  of  that  ag Ov— C. 
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were  of  the  Bamemge  with  myself;  and,  finding 
that  my  academical  gravity  contributed  veij  little 
to  my  reputation,  afiplied  m^.  faculties  to  jocula- 
rity and  buriesque.  Thus,  m  a  short  time,  I  had 
heated  my  imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity 
and  ebullition,  3iat  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed 
away  in  bursts  of  wit,  and  evajMradons  of  gaye- 
ty.  I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of  the  coffee- 
house, was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  Uie 
presidentship  of  five  clubs,  was  dragged  by  vio- 
lence to  every  new  pUy,  and  <|uot^  in  every 
controversy  upon  theatrical  merit;  was  in  every 
public  place  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  hum- 
ble auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  r^ 
sort  my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  their  intimate  and  companion  by  many,  who 
had  no  other  pretensions  to  my  ao({uaintance, 
than  that  th^  nad  drank  chocolate  in  the  same 
room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
mention  my  success  with  some  appearance  of 
triumph  and  elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  su- 
periority is  more  flattering  or  aJlurinff  than  that 
which  ts  conferred  by  the  powers  of  converssp 
tion,  by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fanc^, 
copiousness  of  language,  and  fertility  of  senti- 
ment In  other  exertions  of  genius,  the  greater 
part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  unenjoyed; 
the  writer,  mdeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a 
wider  extent,  but  receives  little  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  re- 
ffions  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  colloquial  wit 
has  always  bis  own  radiance  reflected  on  him- 
self and  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  be- 
stows ;  he  tinds  his  power  confessed  b]^  every 
one  that  approaches  nim,  sees  friendship  kin- 
dling with  rapture,  and  attention  swelling  into 
praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  import- 
ance and  esteem,  is  so  much  gmtified  by  finding 
an  assembly,  at  his  entmnce,  bri^tened  with 
gladness  and  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the 
recollection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent  And 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  any 
mean  or  criminal  efllects  or  vanity;  since  I  al- 
ways employed  my  influence  on  ue  side  of  vir- 
tue, and  never  sacrificed  my  understanding  or 
myreligion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of 
enjoying  my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being 
thought  to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  com- 
pany :  but  I  was  caressed  in  a  particular  maimer 
by  Demochares,  a  genUeman  of  large  estate,  and 
a  liberal  disposition.  Mv  fortune  being  by  no 
means  exuberant,  iiiclinea  me  to  be  pleased  with 
a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his 
own  charge.  I  became  by  daily  invitations  ha- 
bituated to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  my  ac- 
quaintance necessary  to  the  character  of'^ele- 
ganccj  which  he  was  desirous  of  establishing,  I 
lived  m  all  the  luxury  of  aiHuencc,  without  ex- 
pense, or  dependence,  and  passed  my  life  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men 
brought  together  by  similitude  of  accomplish- 
ments, or  desire  of  improvement 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  be- 
yond which  it  produces  no  effect.  Demochares 
oeing  called  by  his  affairs  into  the  countr}^,  ima- 
gined that  he  should  increase  his  popularity  by 
roming  among  his  neighbours  accompanied  by 


a  man  whose  abilities  were  so  generallj  allowerf. 
The  report  presenUy  spread  through  half  the 
country  that  Demochares  was  arriv^,  and  had 
brought  with  him  the  celebmted  HilariuB,  by 
whom  such  merriment  would  be  excited,  aa  had 
never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I  knew; 
indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  invited, 
and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligendy  out  for  pos- 
sible miscarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  myself 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  consi- 
dered as  capable  of^  reconciling  factbns,  com- 
posing feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  in 
socialhappiness. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  hm  domes- 
tic regulations,  Demochares  invited  all  the  gen- 
Uemen  of  his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did 
not  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  presence  was 
expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feast 
He  informed*  me  what  pr^udaces  my  reputation 
had  raised  in  my  favour,  and  representea  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  ap 
the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  should  xemaik  the 
various  eflects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  such 
diversity  of  matter* 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to 
Quicken  mjr  vivacity,  fiUed  me  with  solicitude.  I 
felt  an  ambition  of  shming  which  I  never  knew 
before ;  and  was  therefore  embarrassed  with  an 
unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed  the  night  in 
planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the 
coming  day;  recollected  all  my  tofMcs  of  raillery, 
propoMd  proper  subjects  of  ridicule,  piepsred 
smart  rephes  to  a  thousand  questions,  aooommo- 
dated  answers  to  imaginary  repartees,  and  form- 
ed a  magazine  of  remarks,  apophthegms^  tales, 
and  illustrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  of 
these  busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpitsr 
tions  of  a  champion  on  the  day  of  combat;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  my  eflbrts,  found  my  spirits 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.  The 
company  soon  after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every 
one,  at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hilarius. 
What  conception  Uie  inhabitants  of  this  region 
had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  discover;  but 
observed  that  they  all  seemed,  after  the  regular 
exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away  cusap- 
pointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinner, 
they  cast  their  eyes  first  upon  me  and  then  upon 
each  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting  for 
a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  dtuation,  I  was 
relieved  by  the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention 
was  taken  up  by  the  business  of  the  hour,  I 
sunk  quieUy  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  removed, 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar 
prattle,  a  universal  silence  again  showed  their 
expectation  of  some  unusual  performance.  My 
friend  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  by  healths  and 
questions,  but  they  answered  him  with  great 
brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  their  for^ 
mer  taciturnity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to 
divert  them,  but  coulo  find  no  pass  opened  for  a 
single  sally ;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  an 
object  of  mirth  ?  After  a  few  faint  efforts,  which 
produced  neither  applause  nor  opposition,  I  was 
content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round  the 
glass  in  silence,  and  solace  myself  witii  my  own 
contemplations. 

My  friend  looked    round  him:    the  guests 
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■tared  at  one«iioillier;  nuid  if  now  and  than  a 
few  BjrUablea  were  uttered  with  timidity  and 
hesitation,  there  was  none  reftdy  to  make  any 
reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every 
miautetook  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing, 
and  dispoaitien  to  be  pleased.  Thus  passed  the 
hours  to  which  so  much  happiness  was  decreed; 
the  hours  which  had^  by  a  kind  of  open  proda- 
matien,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth,  and  to 
Hilarius. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of 
palling  freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each 
other.  I  heard  them  as  they  walked  along  the 
court,  murmuring  at  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  in- 
quiiing  whether  any  man  would  pay  a  second 
visit  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit  7 

D^mochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater 
than  his  penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes 
with  the  secondary  honour  which  he  was  to  ^n 
by  my  sprigfatliness  and  elegance,  and  the  alec- 
tion  with  which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  per- 
.petual  banquet  of  gayety,  was  not  able  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  ea- 
sily be  convinced,  that  I  had  not  sacriiiccd  bis  in- 
terest to  sullenness  and  caprice,  and  studiously 
endeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppress- 
ed my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
premeditated  silence.  1  am  informed  that  the 
reproach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the 
sentlemen  of  the  country  between  us;  some  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an 
impostor,  who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of 
learning  his  &vour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men 
of  more  .penetration ;  and  others  concluding,  that 
I  thmk  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my 
abilities,  and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the 
praise  of  rustics. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under 
the  same  censures  upon  the  like  occasions.  1 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  prevent  any  mis- 
representations of  such  failures,  by  remarking, 
that  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the  conunand 
of  its  possessor;  that  the  power  of  pleasing  is 
very  often  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that  all 
expectation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  surprise 
is  necessary  to  gayety ;  and  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  con- 
tribute to  its  production,  since  the  mind  stag- 
nates without  external  ventilation,  and  that  efier- 
veacence  of  the  fancy,  which  flashes  into  tran- 
sport, can  be  raised  only  by  the  infusion  -of  dis- 
sioular  ideas. 


Na  102.]     Saturday,  March  9, 1751. 

Ipn  quoque  asnduo  UAuHtnr  tempera  motu 
Aim  tteuM  aejlumen :  tuque  enim  eontietere  fiumen^ 
Nee  levit  kora  v»ieH ;  Bed  v(  im^  impellitwr  mnda^ 
Vrgeimrque  pnor  vemUntty  wrgetqme  priorBm, 
Tempore  tieJugvuiipfiUr^pmnterfe  wgmmtiir. 

ovio. 

^Vith  coMtaat  mockm  u  th«  nomonts  f  U4e» 

Behold  is  riiniuuff  life  til*  rolling  tide. 

For  none  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  power, 

The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleetiuf  hour ; 

But  wave  by  warepunu'd  arrives  on  shore, 

A  ad  each  impell'd  behind  impels  before  t 

8o  time  on  tune  revolving  we  descry ; 

So  minates  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly.         CLPHittsToit. 

"Life,"  says  Seneca,  "is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
ftress  i[  wmch  we  are  j^erpetuaily  changing  our 


scenes:  we  first  leave  childhood  behbd  us,  thm 
youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasmg  part  of  old  affe." 
The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in 
me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man, 
the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gra^ 
dual  change  of  his  disposition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he 
floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  uito  a 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  sud- 
den, found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  windS)  and  the  dash  of 
waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  cu- 
riosity ;  but  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  whither  we  were  goine,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  confusion,  I  was 
told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  oeemk 
ofl\fej  that  we  had  already  passed  the  streights 
of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished, 
some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  more  by  the  folly,  perversencss,  or  ne- 
ghgence,  of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them ; 
and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  aban* 
donexi  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pi- 
lot, whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  chooso 
among  ^eat  numbers  that  ofiered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ; 
and  first  tuminff  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a 
stream  flowing  Ourough  flowery  islands,  which 
every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure:  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  tho 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  tiuhulent^ 
was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyona 
these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which  he 
first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse 
of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with 
so  thick  a  mist,  that  Uie  most  perspicacious  eve 
could  see  but  a  little  wav.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  stmk  un- 
expectedly while  they  were  courting  the  gale 
with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  they 
had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  wero 
the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed 
those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  agamst  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmount- 
able ;  but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed, 
yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they 
might  oflen  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

ft  was,  however,  not  very  conunon  to  steer 
with  much  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  uni- 
versal infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think 
himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every 
moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and 
their  misconduct  were  forgotten;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  his  vessel,  and  believed  hunself  able  to 
stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
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lowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocke  on  which  he  was 
duhed ;  nor  was  it  often  observed  that  the  sight 
of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his  course ; 
if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment^  he  soon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal 
of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  jprocced  from  indif- 
ference or  from  weariness  of  their  present  con- 
dition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who  thus  rushed 
upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking, 
to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many 
spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning  others 
against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  theur  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  bemg 
confessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long^  soever  he  mi^ht,  by  favour- 
able accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, he  must  sink  at  last 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been 
expected  to  sadden  tne  gay,  and  mtimidatc  the 
daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  ti- 
morous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifi- 
cations which  nature  oflcrcd  them  as  the  solace 
of  their  labours ;  yet  in  effect,  none  seemed  less 
to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was 
most  dreadful ;  they  ail  had  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing their  danger  from  themselves ;  and  those 
wno  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amuse- 
ment for  the  present  moment,  and  generally 
entertained  themselves  by  playinc:  with  Hope, 
who  was  the  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of 
iife. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even 
to  those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that 
they  should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink 
"last ;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming 
to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed^  apparently  mocked 
the  credulity  of  her  companions  j  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  theur  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage, 
.than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

in  the  midst  of  the  current  of^life  was  the  gt^f 
i^Intemperancej  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointea  crags  were  con- 
cealed under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  coaches  of  re- 
pose, and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbl^ 
the  sonff  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these 
rocks  au  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always 
at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  nar- 
row outlet  by  which  they  might  escape;  but 
very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
strances, be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  ap- 
proach so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  that  delicious  rp£rion,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  vrith- 
•*ut  any  other  deviation. 


ResBon  was  too  oftm  pnviiled  upon  ao  far 
by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  with- 
in the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance,  when 
indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it, 
by  insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  ail  her  force 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the 
gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ; 
and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  circles  -with 
a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
whclmed  and  lost  Those  few  whom  Reason 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  sufiered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  abot  out 
from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  continue  their  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  wa- 
ter, till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees,  after  long 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always 
repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
against  the  first  approach  of  the  gulf  ot  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which 
had  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure. 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skul,  and  some,  ind^,  were  prcser^-cd 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  receiv&i  only  a 
single  blow ;  but  f  remarked  that  few  vessels 
lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  their 
assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly!  for 
they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  is- 
sued from  the  streights  of  infancy,  pensh  in  the 
vray,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross  breeze, 
without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of 
expectation.  But  such  as  had  often  &nen 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  sub- 
sided by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves 
by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter 
with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed 
with  an  admonition  from  some  unknown 
Power :  "  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others^  when 
thou  thyself  art  sinking.  "Whence  i8  this 
thoughtiess  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  they 
are  equally  endangered?"  I  looked,  and  seeing 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started  and 
awaxed. 


No.  103.]     TuB8D4T,  March  12, 1751. 

Scire  volmU  ttcrtta  dowmtt  aiqiu  inde  HmerL     jut. 

They  March  th«  teerets  of  the  house,  and  m> 

Are  wonhipped  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  know. 

DRTDKM. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  ceitain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  ad« 
vance  into  knowledge  opens  new  prospects,  and 
produces  new  incitements  to  further  progress. 
All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  present  atate 
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•PC  evidently  inadequate  to  our  eapadties  of  en-  f  merce,  or  tbe  mensuration  of  time  ?    They  wer« 

delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 


jo3niient ;  coii<]ue8t  aervea  no  purpose  but  that  of 
kindling  ambition,  discovery  has  no  effect  but  of 
raising  expectation ;  the  gratiBcation  of  one  de- 
sire encourages  another;  and,  after  all  our  la- 
bours, studies,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continnally 
at  tbe  same  distance  from  the  completion  of  our 
schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  ani- 
mated by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
subordination  to  any  other  principle;  we  are 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 
ferring our  observations  to  a  further  end:  we 
climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain ; 
we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  a^tation  of  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  citv,  though  we  profess  nei- 
ther architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross- seas 
only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
cence in  ruins;  we  are  eoually  allured  by  no- 
velty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a 
cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  eveiy  thing  rude  and 
every  thing  polished,  every  thing  great  and 
every  thing  little ;  we  do  not  see  a  Uiickct  but 
with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  ele- 
vated and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces 
CsBsar  speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  -  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  hish- priest  of 
E^ypt,  that  he  has  no  desire  eoually  powerful 
witn  that  of  finding  the  origin  or  the  iNile,  and 
that  he  would  quit  alt  the  projects  of  the  civil 
war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which  had 
been  so  long  (iiocealed.  And  Homer,  when  he 
would  furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to 
which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might 
yield  without  disgrace,  makes  them  declare, 
that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  in- 
crease of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  ac> 
quirement  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use, 
or  which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oc- 
casional superiority;  but  whoever  attends  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or 
more  accurate  discussioiT,  precedes  all  thouglits 
of  profit,  or  of  competition  j  and*  that  his  desires 
take  wing  by  instantaneous  impulse,  though  their 
flight  may  be  invigorated,  or  their  efforts  renew- 
ed, by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
ness than  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained 
by  iterance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Cu- 
nosity  is  the  tUrst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and 
torments  us,  and  makes  us  tnste  every  thing:  with 
ioy,  however,  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
oe  quenched: 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after 
knowledge  must  have  proposed  knowledge  only 
•s  their  reward  ;  and  that  science,  though  per- 
haps the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the  daughter 
of  curiosity:  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
first  watched  the  course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the 
use  of  thdr  discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  com- 


skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious  to 
understand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men, 
who  appear  satisfied  with  their  intellectnal  pos- 
sessions, and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of^  en- 
larging their  conceptions;  before  whom  the 
worM  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally 
unmoved  by  nature  or  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  tempo* 
rary  effect  of  a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover 
finds  no  inclination  tcf  travel  any  path,  but  that 
which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  his  mistress ;  a 
trader  can  pay  little  attention  to  common  occuiv 
rences,  when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a 
storm.  It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a 
total  immersion  in  sensuality;  corporeal  plea- 
sures may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of  everv 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated;  the  mind, 
long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state, 
is  unwilling  to  waketo  the  toil  of  thinking;  ana 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  agam  to 
ignorance  and  rest 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the 
continual  task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life 
denies  all  opportunities  of  deviation  from  their 
own  narrow  track,  the  number  of  such  as  live 
without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  with  cheap 
amusements,  and  waste  theu:  lives  in  researches 
of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  in- 
quisitivences,  which  entangle  thorn  in  trivial 
employments  and  minute  studies,  aiHf  detain 
them  m  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousness 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fatipue  of  laborious 
efforts,  enchant  tnem  at  once  with  ease  and  no- 
velty, and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury  of  learn- 
ing The  necessity  of  doiiip  something,  and  tho 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of 
the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  con- 
structor of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content - 
themselves  to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industri- 
ous, ore  at  least  employed  without  injury  t<^. 
others ;  but  it  seldom  nappens  that  we  can  con- 
taiti  ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear 
to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring - 
towajtls  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earlier, 
years  by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination-, . 
quickness  of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
When  he  entered  into  life,  he  apptied  himseK 
with  particular  inguisitiveness  to  examine  the- 
various  motives  of^  human  actions,  the  compli- 
cated influence  of  mingled  affections,  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  interest  and  ambition,  and" 
the  various  causes  of  miscarriage  and  success 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Though. his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what, 
purpose  all  these  observations  were  collected,  or 
how  Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue 
or  his-fortunc  by  an  incessant  attention  tochanges 
of  countenance,  bursts  of  in6onsideration,  sallies 
of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualities  by  which 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not 
deny  the  study  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  e£' 
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awiaemui;  they  therefore  flattered  hia  vanity, 
applauded  hia  duBcoveriea,  and  listened  witheub- 
miasive  modesty  to  hia  lectures  on.th^  unpertaiii- 
ty  of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and  the 
instability  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various 
motives  which  agitate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule 
of  the  modern  dream  of  a  ruling  paasion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculua  to 
a  close  inspection  into  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
He  had  no  mtereat  in  view,  and  therefore  no  de^ 
sign  of  supplantation ;  he  had  no  malevolence, 
and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any  inten- 
tion to  expose  them ;  but  having  once  found  the 
art  ofenga|pnghis  attention  upon  others,  he  had 
no  inclination  to  call.it  back  to  himseU^  but  has 
passed  his  time  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon, 
every  rising  character,  and  lived  upon  a  email 
•state  without  any  thought  of  increasing  it 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  ge- 
IMcaL  master  of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an 
•oeoimt  of  the  intrigues,  private  marriages,  com- 
petitions, and  stratagems  of  half  a  century^  He 
Knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man*A  estate, 
tim  teqos  upon  which  every  spendthrift  raises 
llis  money^  the  real  and  i^uted  fortune  of  every 
kdv,  the  jointure  stipulated  bv  eveiy  contract, 
•aa  the  expectations  of  every  family  uom  maid- 
an  awits  and  childless  acquaintances.  He  can 
loelate  the  economy  of  eveiy  house,  knows  how 
touch  one  man'a  cellar  is  robbed  bv  his  butler, 
Widthe  land  of  another  qnderlet  by  hjs  steward; 
he  can  tell  where  the  manor-house  is  falling, 
Ihongh  large  sums  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs; 
and.  where  the  tenants  are  felung  woods  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence,  he  is  inadvert^ 
antly  guilty  of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  Bfi 
sees  no  man's  servant  without  drauiinghim  of  his 
trust ;  he  enters  no  family  without  flattering  the 
children  into  discoveries ;  he  is  a  pcrpetuu  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his: neighbours;  and  knows,  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks 
of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his 
industry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous 
to  others,  or  dangerous  to  himself:  but  since  he 
cannot  enjoy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering 
it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is 
obliged  to  traffic  like  the  chymists,  and  purchase 
one  secret  with  another;  ho  is  every  day  more 
kated  as  he  is  more  known ;  for  heis  considered 
by  ^reat  numbers  as  one  that  has  tlieir  fame  and 
their  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can 
much  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not 
laudable,  tl&e  intention  of  regulating  his  own  be- 
haviour  by  the  experience  of  others,  by  an  acci* 
dental  declension  to  minuteness,  betrayed  Nuga-. 
cuius,  not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste  of  a 
life  which  might  have  been  honourably  passed  in 
public  services,  or  domestic  virtues.  He  has  lost 
lus  original  intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to 
employments  that  engross,  but  do  not  improve  it. 
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None  e*er  rejects  hyporbolei  of  praise. 

Thk  apparent  insufliciency  of  every  individual  to 
hia  own  happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek 


from  one  another  assistapoe  aad  sapport*  Tlie 
necessity  of  joint  effort^  for  the  execution  of  any 
great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety  of  powera 
disseminated  in  the  species,  and  the  propoftion 
between  the  defects  and  excellences  of  dilfereot 
persons,  demand  an  ijiterchange  of  help,  and 
communication  of  intelUgenoe,  and.  by  freqaeni 
reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  mankind  ia 
society  and  friendship.. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  inh^tants  of  anjjr  country  were 
in  a  state  of  equality,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
or  pecuUarity  of  possessions,  it  is  reaaonahle  u> 
beheve  that  every  man  was  then  loved  in  pro- 
portion as  he  could  contribute  by  his  strength 
or  his  skill  to  the  supply  of  natural  wants  ;  tfaers 
was  then  little  room  for  peevish  dislike,  or  ca- 
pricious favour;  the  aifection  admitted  into  the 
heart  was  rather  esteem  than  tenderness ;  and 
kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefita.    But 


when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wjsdom  or  by  for- 

,  property  and  superiority  were  introduced 

and  established,  so  that  many  were  condemned. 


to  labour  for  the  support  of  a  few,  then  they 
whose  passions  swelled  above  their  wanta,  na^ 
turally  laid  out  their  superfluides  upon  pleasure ,, 
and  those  who  CQuId  not  gain  friendship  by  ne- 
cessary offices,  endeavoured  to  promote  theii 
interest  by  luxurious  gratifications,  and  to  oceata. 
needs,  which  they  midit  be  courted  to  supply. 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  nonie 
reus  than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  oC 
imagination  muph  larger  than  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment. Multitudes  are  therefore  unsatisfied  wiihr 
their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to  improve 
his  condition  by  the  favour  of  anotner,  and  other 
finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  great  qualities^ 
or  perceives  himself  excelled  by  nis  rivals,  will, 
bv  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become  agree- 
able where  he-cannot,  be  important,  and  loam,  by 
degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing  among 
the  most  useful  studies,  and  most  valuable  ao-. 
qulsitlons. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proper^ 
tion  to  its  usefulness,  and  v/jU  always  nourish 
most  where  it  is  most  rewarded ;  for  this  reason 
we  find  it  practised  with  great  assiduity  under 
absolute  governments,  where  hoiMurs  and  riches 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endea- 
vour to  propitiate,  and  who  soon  becomes  so 
much  accustomed  to  compliance  and  ofliciooa-. 
ness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most  delicate 
address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessary  to  ptxK 
cure  attention.  • 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments, 
that  no  man  is  much  pleasecl  with  a  companion,, 
who  does  not  increase,  in  some  respect,  hia  fond- 
ness of  himself;  and  therdfore,  he  that  wishes 
rather  to  be  led  forward- to  prosperity  by  the  gen-. 
tie  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  la-, 
hour  and  merit,  must  consider  with  more  care, 
how  to  display  his  patron's  excellences  than  his 
own;  that  whenever  he  approajches,  he  may  fill 
the  imagination  with  pleasing  dreams,  and  chase 
away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  sno- 
ccssion  of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimesbe  eflected  by 
turning  the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are 
really  possessed,  or  upon  prospects  which  reason. 
spreads  before  hope ;  for  whoever  can  deserva^ 
or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  eithen 
from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gilU,  which  he  mgf^ 
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leview  wtUi  ntii&etioi»,  mA  oCwUdb,  when  he 
h  artfully  recftHed  to  the  contemplatioii,  he  will 
seldom  be  displeased. 

But  thote  who  have  once  degraded  their  un- 
derstanding to  an  appUcatioa  only  to  the  pas- 
sionfl^  and  who  have  learned  to  denve  hope  from 
any  other  sources  than  indusCiy  and  virtue,  sel- 
dom retain  ^gnity  and  magnaDimity  sofficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  constant  recorrence  of 
temptation  to  falsehood.  He  that  is  too  desirous 
to  be  loved,  will  soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when 
he  has  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civi- 
lity of  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topics  of  pane- 
gyric, and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and 
beauties  oonferred  b  v  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed, 
be  aggrayat^  by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no 
indo^Bee  was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that 
will  obstinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only 
&e  commendations  which  he  deserves,  will  soon 
be  forced  to  give  way  to  others,  that  regale  him 
with  more  oompass  of  music  The  greatest 
human  virtue  jMars  no  proportion  to  human 
vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others 
shoold  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions 
whidd  deserve  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit, 
but  to  pay  a  tribute.  We  have  always  preten- 
sioas  to  &me,  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  wo  are  desir- 
ous to  strengthen  by  a  new  suffirB|[e ;  •we  have 
always  hopes  which  we  suspect  to  be  fallacious, 
wod  of  which  we  etigpdy  snatch  at  every  con- 


It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  &e  first  ap» 
^roaches  under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  se- 
cure credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  such  praise 
as  may  be  ratified  by  the  conscience ;  but  the 
mind  once  habituated  to  the  lusctousness  of  eu- 
logy, becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidi- 
ous, and  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  call- 
ipff  for  higher  gratifications. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discern* 
ment  may  be  dazaled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and 
wisdom  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery; 
or  bow  low  the  gemus  may  descend  by  succes- 
sive gradations  of  servility,  and  how  awifUy  it 
may  fidl  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood.  'No 
man  can,  indeed,  observe,  without  indignation, 
on  what  names,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
lavished,  and  by  what  hands  itbas  been  bestowed. 
It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the 
plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
iiateful,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
been  denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were 
willing  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
have  not  round  correspondent  flatterers  through 
all  th^  subordinationa,  except  when  they  have 
been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty^  and 
have  wanted  eitiber  inclination  ox  ability  to  hire  a 
pane^fnist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to 
fright  away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise, 
there  is  no  degsse  of  encomiastic  veneration 
which  pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
suf&red  themselves  to  be  worsnipped  in  their 
hves  with  altars  and  sacrifices ;  and  in  an  age 
more  enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
^tfmn  and  wotjship  of  thQ  Supreme  Qeing,,have 


been  applied  to  wretehes  whom  it  was  the  re* 
proach  of  humanity  to  number  among  men;  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  read  or  wrote  their  oeification,  from 
hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  vritli- 
ont  vindications,  and  whom  we  must  confess  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay :  they 
have  committed,  against  Ml  conviction,  thie 
crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  en- 
croaehmente  of  vice,  have  ineitecl  her  progress, 
and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But  tnere  is  a 
lower  cUss  of  sycophants,  whose  understanding 
has  not  made  them  eapable  of  equal  guilt.  Eveiy 
man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers,, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct;  whom  the  honour 
of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance  r^ 
conciles  to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ; 
and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to  esteem 
him,  by  whose  regard  they  consider  themsehrea 
as  d&stinffuished  and  exalted: 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  Tentuve 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Sti^ 
pidi^  is  soon  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles 
of  dependance.  To  souoit  patronage,  is,  at  least, , 
in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  saleu  None  can  be^ 
pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised^ 
without  fiJsebooa ;  few  can  be  asskitaovs  with- 
out servility,  and  none  can  be  serviU  without 
corruption* 
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Ai^ncZm,  et  aeca  magnaqiLe  ctqndine  ducH,        JU'r 

Vun  man  rant  heodlon;,  to  caprice  retigned 
InpeU'dby  pMUon,  and  with  foUy  bliad. 

I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  otlier  objects  of 
speculation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  universal  r«- 
gUter,  an  office  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
account  of  his  superfluities  and  wants,  of  what^ 
ever  he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell.  My  ima^ 
gination  soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to 
whidi  this  design  may. be  extended  by  integrity 
and  industrv,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be 
justly  hoped  from  a  general  mart  of  intelligence, 
when  once  its  reputation  shall  be  so  established,. 
tluLt  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be  feared 
from  it;  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  he- 
censured  as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor 
its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortuitous  su;^ 

ritions  of  men  obhged  not  to  appear  ignorant, 
place  where  every  exuberance  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  every  deficiency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  ma^  find  its  giatificatioDS, 
and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ; 
where  the  stock  of' a  nation,  pecuniary  and  in-» 
tellectual  may  be  brought  together,  and  where* 
all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  re^ 
lie^  pleasure,  and  accommodation ;  must  equally 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  phikK 
sopher,  of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumult  of  b\s- 
siness,  and  him  who  only  fives  to  amuse  hhnself 
with  the  vaoQUS  employments  and  punuiti  q$ 
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othem.'  NorwillitbeanumiutnietiDgBchoolto 
tbe  greatest  DMBtera  of  method  and  drapatch,  if 
such  multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  embar- 
ruwment,  and  such  tomoit  frominaccaracy. 

While  I  was  conceiting  this  splendid  project, 
and  filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulations,  its 
oonveniences,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences, 
I  sunk  graduallv  into  slumber:  but  the  same 
images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued  to 
float  upon  my  fancy.  1  perceived  myself  at  the 
gate  of  an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable 
multitudes  were  passing  without  confusion  r 
eveiy  face  on  which  I  fi^ed  nqr  eyes,  seemed 
settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  important 
purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eager- 
aess  and  expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn, 
and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing  state  of 
an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busv,  giv- 
ing pUce  every  moment  to  those  who  haa  more 
importance  in  their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  at  last  I 
saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quick- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatienoe,  I  knew  to  be 
my  long-loved  protectress,  Curiosity.  ^  Great 
goddcM,"  said  I,  *'may  thy  votary  be  permitted 
to  implore  thy  favour;  if  tnou  hast  been  my  di- 
roctresB  from  the  firet  dawn  of  reason ;  if  I  have 
followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva* 
liable  fidelity;  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  caU, 
and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another ; 
if  I  have  never  stopped  at  the  invitations  of  for- 
tune, nor  forgotten  thy  authority  in  the  bowers 
of  pleasure ;  inform  me  now  whither  Chance  has 
conducted  me.*' 

**  Thou  art  now,**  replied  the  smiling  power, 
<<  in  the  presence  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  whom 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  has  sent  down  to 
register  the  demands  and  pretensions  of  man- 
kind, that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced  to 
order,  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of 
bein^  doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  un- 
quahfied,  of  possessing  faculties  for  which  they 
cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that  languisb 
unobserved  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exert 
theno,  of  being  encumbered  with  superfluities 
which  the^  would  willindy  resign,  or  of  wast- 
ing away  m  desires  which  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's  wishes, 
and  Truth  is  to  record  them :  let  us  approach, 
and  observe  the  progress  ot  this  great  trans- 
action." 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who 
knew  her  among  the  most  faithful  of  her  fol- 
lowers, beckonea  her  to  advance,  till  we  were 
placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice.  The  first  who 
required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came  foi^ 
ward  with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity, 
and  shaking  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand,  de- 
manded to  be  registered  by  Truth,  as  the  Mae- 
cenas of  the  present  age,  the  chief  encoumger  of 
literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with 
certainty  of  succour.  Justice  veiy  mildly  ii>. 
quired,  whether  he  had  calculated  the  expense 
of  such  a  declaration?  Whether  he  had  been 
informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would 
swarm  about  him?  Whether  he  could  distin- 
guish idleness  and  negligence  from  calamity,  os- 
tentation from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit? 
To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well  provided 


widk  a  reply,  but  repeated  his  desire  to  be  record- 
ed a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  to  register  his 
proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he  should 
never  sufler  himself  to  be  flattered;  that  he 
should  never  delay  an  audience  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  he  should  never  en- 
courage followers  without  intending  to  reward 
them.  These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accept- 
ed ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the  end  of  patrona^ 
but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedications,  holding 
multituoes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  their 
hopcM,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiet]r,  flattering 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  dismissine  them 
for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his  confession, 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  public 
nuisances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned 
to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which 
hmguafres  and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  all 
capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  p«it 
of  the  gay  mein  orignorance,  or  any  obstro^ion 
d*  the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or 
cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great 
adept  with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  ad- 
dress awkward  and  his  speech  barbuom,  or 
dered  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tall  fellow  who 
wanted  employment,  and  might  serve  in  any 
post  where  tne  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing- 
was  not  reouired. 

A  man  ol  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect, 
required  notice  to  be  giyen  of  nis  intention  to  set 
out,  a  certain  day,  on  a  submarine  voyage,  and 
of  his  willingness  to  take  in  passengers  lor  no 
more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  might 
sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  and 
he  retired  to  a  convenient  stand,  in  expectation 
of  filUiig  ins  ship,  and  growing  rich  in  a  short 
time  by  the  secrecy,  suety,  and  expedition  of 
the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious^  that 
he  had,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge, 
contrived  an  optical  instrument,  by  which  those 
who  laid  out  tneir  industry  on  memorials  of  the 
changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  direction 
of  the  weathercock's  on  the  hithenide  of  the 
lunar  worid. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  aatbor  of 
an  invention,  by  which  ciries  or  kingdoms  might 
be  made  warm  in  winter  by  a  single  fire,  a  ket- 
tle, and  pipe.  Another  baa  a  vehicle  by  which  a 
man  mi^ht  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue 
floating  m  an  inundation,  without  any  inconve- 
nience,  till  the  water  should  subside.  Justice 
considered  these  projects  as  of  no  importance 
but  to  their  authors,  and  therefore  scarcely  con- 
descended to  examine  them ;  but  Truth  refused 
to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour 
to  give  notice  of  a  universal  medicine,  by  which 
all  diseases  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life 
protracted  beyond  the  age  of  Nestor.  But  Jus- 
tice informed  them,  that  one  universal  medicine 
was  sufficient,  and  she  should  delay  the  notificsp- 
tion  till  she  saw  who  could  longest  |M«Msrve  his 
own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exbi 
bitcd  and  examined.    I  remarked,  among  thi» 
mighty  multitude^  that,  of  intelleotaal  adv 
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k  moivy  had  great  exuberance,  and  few  oon- 
feracd  any  want :  of  every  art  there  were  a  hun- 
dred profeaaors  for  a  ain^e  pupil;  but  of  other 
attainmenta,  such  as  riches,  honours,  and  prefer- 
ments, I  found  none  that  had  too  mucn,  but 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  oflen  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women 
married  at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want 
of  cliildrcn ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who 
had  a  numerous  offspring,  to  give  notice  of  a  son 
or  daughter  to  be  spared  ;  but^  tliough  appear- 
ances promised  well  on  both  sides,  Uio  bargain 
seldom  succeeded  j  for  they  soon  lost  their  incli- 
nation to  adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their 
intentions  to  promote  some  scheme  of  public 
charity  j  a  thousand  proposals  were  immeoiatcl  v 
made,  among  which  tliey  hesitated  till  deatn 
precluded  the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 
Truth  condescended  to  ask  me,  what  was  my 
business  at  her  office  ?  I  was  struck  with  the 
unexpected  question,  and  awaked  by  my  effona 
to  answer  it. 


No.  106.]     Satvroat,  Mjlrch  23,  1751. 

0]timitnmm  eowmmU  d»Ut  die§,  uatmrs  jmdieia  e<m> 
JumaL  cic 

Time  obTiteratca  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the 
deeiaioiM  of  mtnre. 

It  19  necessary  to  the  auccess  of  flattery,  that  it 
be  acoommodatod  to  particular  circumstances  or 
characters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  side  where 
the  pasaions  stand  ready  to  receive  it.  A  lady 
seldom  listens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but 
that  of  her  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expects 
to  hear  of  his  influence  at  the  bank,  iua  imports 
ance  on  the  exchange,  the  height  of  his  credit, 
and  the  extent  of  his  traffic :  and  the  author  will 
scarcely  be  pleased  without  lamentations  of  the 
neglect  of  learning,  the  conspiracies  against  ge- 
nius, and  the  alow  progress  of  merit,  or  some 
praises  of  the  magnanimity  of  those  who  encoun- 
ter poveily  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge, and  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  laboura  to 
the  judgment  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  assurance  ofimfading  laurels,  and  immor- 
tal reputation  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of 
civility  between  amicable  writers.  To  raise 
^Mnumenti  mare  AtrabU  than  brois^  and  more  eon- 
»pieutm$  than  jryrmnidgf  has  been  lone  the  com- 
mon boast  of  literature ;  but  among  the  innume- 
rable architects  that  erect  columns  to  themselves, 
for  the  greater  part,  either  for  want  of  durable 
materials,  or  of  art  to  dispose  them,  see  Uicir 
edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
tion^ ana  those  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the 
eye  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  foun- 
dation, and  soon  aink  by  the  saps  of  time. 

No  place  afibrds  a  more  striking  conviction  of 
the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  public  library ; 
for  who  can  see  the  wall  crowded  on  every  side 
by  mighty  volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  me- 
ditation and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
known  but  by  Uie  catalo^ie,  and  preserved  only 
to  increase  the  pomp  of  Irarninjr,  witiiout  con- 
sidering how  many  hours  have  been  wai^ted  in 
^va  endeaTOurs,  )m>w  ofti:n  imagination  has  an- 
ticipated the  praises  of  futurity,  how  many  statues 


haYo  risen  to  the  eye  of  vaaitv,  how  many;  ideal 

converts  have  elevated  zeal,  how  often  wit  hae 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagoniata. 
and  dogmatism  haa  delight&d  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vances of  his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 

— ' —  Pfon  unqtiam  dedit 
Docmmentafora  major  a,  quamfragili  loco 
SiamU  wnptrbi. 

Tnsultliifr. chance  np'er  call'd  whh  louder  voice 
On  BweUingf  mortals  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  perform- 
ances are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnincent  ob- 
scurity, most  are  forgotten,  because  they  never 
deserved  to  be  remembered,andowed  thehonoura 
which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to 
ffenius,  to  labour  or  to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of 
faction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  aerviUty 
of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men   r 
whose  works  are  now  totally  neglected,  men-  /  y 
tioned  with  praises  by  their  contemporaries,  an  / 
the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legislatora  of  / 
science.    Curiosity  is  naturally  excited,   their 
volumes  after  long  inquiry  are  found,  but  acldom 
reward  the  labour  of  the  search.    Every  period 
of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  of  artificial 
fame,  which  are  kept  up  awhile  by  the  breath  of 
fashion,  and  then*  break  at  once,  and  are  annihi- 
lated.   The  learned  often  bewail  the  lose  of  an- 
cient writere  whose  charactera  have  survived 
their  works ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  r^ 
trieve   them,  we   should    find  them  only  the 
Granvilles,  Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sbefiielda 
of  their  time,  and  wonder  by  what  infatuation 
or  caprice  they  could  be  raised  to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have 
sunk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  num- 
ber with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of 
Uterary  fame  seem  destined  to  varioua  measurea 
of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay; some  rise  more  slowly,  but  last  long* 
Parnassus  has  its  flowera  of  transient  fragrance, 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  its 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whoso  reputation  is  exhausted 
in  a  abort  time  by  its  own  luxuriance^  are  the 
writers  who  take  advantage  of  present  mcidenta 
or  charactera  which  atrondy  interest  the  pas- 
sions, and  engage  universal  attention.  It  is  not 
diflicult  to  obtau  readers,  when  we  discuss  a 
question  which  every  one  is  desirous  to  under 
stand,  which  is  debated  in  every  assembly,  and 
has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  when  we 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public 
conduct  has  made  almost  eveij  man  his  enemr 
or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of  sucn 
productions  all  the  motives  of  interest  and  vanity 
concur;  the  disputant  enlarges  his  knowledge, 
the  zealot  animates  his  passion,  and  every  roan 
is  desirous  to  inform  himself  concerning  aflairs 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  variously  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how 
many  subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of 
party  is  diffused ;  and  what  multitudes  fancy 
themselves  affected  by  every  satire  or  panegyric 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  any 
time,  taken  occasion  to  mention  him  with  praise 
I  or  blame,  whoever  happens  to  lovo  or  hate  anv 
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Hif  Ui  aifiiereiiti,  ai  he  wishes  to  confinn  hii 
^opinioii,  and  to  strengthen  his  pai^,  will  dili- 
'ffently  perase  e^ery  paper  from  which  he  can 
hope  for  sentiments  like  his  own.  An  object, 
howerer  email  in  itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, 
will  engross  aU  the  rays  of  light  ^  and  a  transac- 
tion, IroweVer  tiivial,  swells  mto  importance 
*when  it  presses  immediately  on  our  attention. 
He  that  shall  peruse  the  political  pamphlets  of 
any  past  reign,  will  wonder  why  tney  were  so 
eageny  read,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many  of 
the  performances  which  had  power  to  inflame 
factions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  witn  confusion,  have 
now  very  httle  effect  upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compositions  of 
later  hirelings  shall  lie  equally  despised.  In 
proportion  as  those  who  write  on  temporary  sub- 
jects are  exalted  above  their  merit  at  first,  they 
are  afterwards  depressed  below  it ;  nor  can  the 
'brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most  artful  sub- 
tility  of  reasoning,  hope  for  much  esteem  from 
those  whose  regara  is  no  longer  quickened  by 
•eoriosit^  or  pri<&. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertists,  even 
when  they  contend  for  philosophical  or  theologi- 
cal truth,  to  be  soon  laid  aside  and  slighted. 
Either  the  question  is  decided,  and  there  is  no 
more  place  for  doubt  and  opposition :  or  man- 
kind despair  of  understanding  it,  and  grow  weary 
-vf  disturbance,  content  thenfiselves  with  quiet 
ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  harassed  withlabours 
which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompensing  with 
knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely 
expect  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  writ- 
ings are  secure  of  veneration:  yet  itoften  happens 
that  the  general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obscures 
the  books  in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any 
tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  we  seldom  look  back  to 
the  aiffoments  upon  which  it  was  first  esta- 
bHshedor  can  bear  that  tediousness  of  deduction, 
and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  which  its  author 
was  forced  to  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify 
it  in  the  weakness  of  novelty  against  obstinacy 
and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy 
is  derived  from  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  qualities 
of  the  air ;  yet  of  those  who  now  adopt  or  en- 
large his  theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of 
his  experiments.  His  name  is,  indeed,  reve» 
renced;  but  his  works  are  neglected:  we  are 
contented  to  know,  that  he  conquered  his  oppo- 
nents, without  inquiring  what  cavils  were  pro- 
duced against  him,  or  by  what  proofs  they  were 
confuted. 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  to  studies 
boundless  and  inexhaustible,  as  experiments  and 
natural  philosophy.  These  are  always  lost  in 
successive  compilations,  as  new  advances  are 
made,  and  former  observations  become  more 
familiar.  Others  spend  their  lives  in  remarks 
on  language,  or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and 
only  afibra  materials  for  lexicographers  and 
commentators,  who  are  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy 
the  memory  of  their  predecessors  by  amplifica- 
tion, transposition,  or  contraction.  Every  new 
system  of  nature  ^ves  birth  to  a  swarm  of  expo- 
sitors, whose  busmess  is  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate it,  and  who  can  hope  to  exist  no  longer 


than  the  founder  of  their  lect  preserves  Urn  rep»> 
tetion. 

There  tre,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  tompcMiti«l 
from  which  an  author,  however  learned  or  im- 
genious,  caYi  hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame. 
He  who  has  carefulljr  studied  human  nature, 
and  can  weU  describe  it,  may  with  most  Reason 
flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon,  among  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  regard  of  posterity,  seems  to  hare 
pleased  himself  chiefly  with  his  Elssays,  whiek 
come  home  to  men*s  fnuineas  and  bosumf,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation, 
that  they  will  Hte  as  long  as  books  lasL  It  may, 
however,  satisfy  an  honest  and  benevolent  mind 
to  have  been  useful,  though  less  conspieuous ; 
nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher 
rewards  be  so  much  anxious  to  obtein  praise^ 
as  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Providence  as 
signs  him. 


No.  107.]    TuEBDAT,  March  26,  1751. 

Altemis  igitur  eonUndire  vernbus  amh« 
C^epw :  mUtmo*  Musm  wumimi$$t  voiebamL 

vne 

On  themes  alternttte  now  the  iwafoB  recite  ( 
The  Hiuea  in  alternate  themen  delight. 

Among  the  various  censures,  which  the  una- 
voidable comparison  of  my  performances  with 
those  of  my  predecefisors  has  produced,  there  is 
none  more  general  than  that  of  unifonoitj. 
Many  of  my  readers  remark  the  want  of  those 
changes  of  colours,  which  formerly  fed  the  at 
tention  with  unexhiMisted  novelty,  and  of  that  m 
termixture  of  subjects,  or  aUemation  of  manner, 
by  which  other  writers  relieved  wearinesa,  and 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice'  ' 
of  uniting  gay  and  solemn  subjects  in  the  same  ; 
paper,  b^use  it  seems  absuia  for  an  author  to 
counteract  himself,  to  press  at  once  with  equai 
force  upon  both  purte  of  the  intellectual  balaoee, 
or  give  medicines,  which,  like  the  double  poison 
of  Dryden,  destroy  the  force  of  one  another.  I 
have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  divert,  and  aome- 
timee  to  elevate ;  but  have  imagined  it  a  iweieBs 
attempt  to  disturb  merriment  by  solemnity,  or 
interrupt  seriousness  by  drollery.  Yet  I  shall 
this  day  publish  two  letters  of  very  diflerent  ten- 
dency, which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy,  may 
chance  to  please  even  when  they  an  not  criu  • 
cally  approved. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

DsiLR  Sir, 

Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
young  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  pleftsara 
m  listening  to  the  conversation  of  learned  men, 
especially  when  they  discourse  of  things  which  I 
do  not  understand ;  and  have,  therefore,  been  of 
late  particulariy  delighted  with  many  dispates 
about  the  oiteraHon  of  the  styUy  which,  they  say,  is 
to  be  made  by  act  of  parliament 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  oat  of 
the  room,  I  asked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the 
style  was?  He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  should 
hardly  understand  him  when  he  informed  me. 
that  it  was  the  stated  and  established  method  ef 
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eovqMtmg  tineb  It  w«s  not,  indeed,  laktAv  that 
I  should  ondentaDd  him ;  for  I  never  yet  Knew 
time  computed  in  my  life,  nor  oan  ima^e  why 
we  ehould  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  count  what 
we  cannot  keep.  He  did  not  teU  me  whether 
we  are  to  count  the  time  oaat,  or  the  time  to 
come;  but  I  have  considered  them  both  by  mj^- 
self^  and  think  it  as  foolish  to  count  time  that  is 
gone,  as  money  that  is  spent;  and  as  for  the 
tiiae  which  is  to  ocmie,  it  only  seems  faither  off 
by  counting ;  and,  therefore,  when  vij  pleasure 
is  promised  me,  I  always  thmk«f  the  time  as  litp 
tleaslcan. 

I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every 
one  that  talked  upon  this  subject,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  seem  not  to  understand  it  better 
than  myself;  for  though  they  often  hint  how 
much  the  nation  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice 
that  we  are  at  last  growing  wiser  than  our  an- 
cestors, I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  firom 
them,  that  any  body  has  died  sooner  or  been 
married  later  for  counting  time  wrong;  and, 
therefore,  I  began  to  fancy  Siat  there  was  a  great 
bustle  with  litue  conseouence. 

At  last  two  friends  or  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learn- 
ing, and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  began  to 
talk  about  the  new  style.  S^'eei  Mr.  Starlight— 
i  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  live ; 
for  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that 
we  should  never  be  right  withocit  a  ytarofwnfu- 
9wn.  Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  did  you  ever  hea)*  any 
thing  so  charming?  a  whole  year  of  confusion  ! 
When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mammals,  I  have 
thought  one  night  of  confusion  worth  a  thousand 
nights  of  rest ;  and  iff  can  but  see  a  year  of  con- 
fusion,  a  whole  year,  of  cards  in  one  room,  and 
dancings  in  another,  here  a  feast,  and  there  a 
masquerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hur- 
nes,  and  messages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at 
the  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new  fashions, 
I  shall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  style 
or  the  new ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose 
from  the  nursery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part 
among  the  rest;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  1  can- 
not get  a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of 
contusion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neitlicr  so  young  nor  so  hand- 
some as  Stariight,  very  gravely  niaintained,  that 
all  the  perplexity  may  be  avoided  by  leaping 
over  eleven  days  m  the  reckoning:  and,  indeed, 
if  it  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
style  is  a  delightful  thmg ;  for  my  mamma  says 
I  shall  go  to  court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they 
can  but  contrive  often  to  leap  over  eleven  days 
together,  the  months  of  restramt  will  soon  be  at 
an  end.  It  is  strange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that 
have  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never 
kill  it  by  act  of  parliament  before.  Dear  Sir,  if 
you  have  any  vote  or  interest,  get  them  but  for 
once  to  destroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I  shall 
be  as  old  as  some  married  ladies.  But  this  is 
desired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply 
with  Mr.  Siarlight»s  scheme;  for  nothing  surely 
could  please  me  like  a  year  of  confusion,  when  I 
shall  no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen,  and 
the  next  to  my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the 
dancing-master  one  day,  and  the  next  for  the 
music-master,  but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from 
drum  to  drum ;  and  spend  all  my  time  without 
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tasks,  and  without  accooiit,  and  go  out  without 
telling  whither,  and  come  home  without  regaid 
to  prescribed  hours,  or  &mily-rules. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

PROPKRINTIA. 

Mr.  Rambleb, 

I  WAS  seized  this  morning  with  an  unusual 
peasiveness,  and  finding  that  books  only  served 
to  heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in 
hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration  from  the  keea* 
ness  x)f  the  air  and  brigl^ess  of  the  sun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapt  up  in  thought,  my  eyes 
were  struck  with  the  hospital  forthe  reception  of 
deserted  infants,  which  I  -surveyed  with  pleasure, 
till,  by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what 
shelter  can  they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  theur 
betrayer,  which  perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open 
to  receive  them ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be 
the  transition  from  deluded  virtue  to  shameless 
guilt,  and  from  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless 
wretchedness! 

The  anguish  tliat  I  felt  left  me  no  rest,  till  I 
had,  by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  the 
women  of  the  town,  whose  misery  here  might 
satisfy  the  most  rigorous  censor;  and  whose 
participation  of  our  common  nature  might  surely 
induce  us  to  endeavour,  at  least,  their  preserva 
tion  from  eternal  punishment. 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least 
innocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blame- 
less and  easy ;  but  for  the  arts  and  nisinnationa 
of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  fur- 
nished them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude 
them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
situation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by 
her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
turning  prostitute  for  bread,  and  judge  or  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shame,  horror, 
and  regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge? 
"  Tht  wmid  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  icorW»« 
iato."  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and 
the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  misery,  and  threat- 
en them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  show  the 
least  design  of  escaping  from  their  bondage. 

**  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,**  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  mortals  ;  but  to  alleviate  mia- 
fortunes  is  often  within  the  most  limited  power , 
yet  the  opportunities  which  every  day  anords  of 
relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  are 
overlooked  and  neglected,  with  equal  disregard 
of  policy  and  goodness. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  which 
these  unhappy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the 
diseases  of  incontinence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if 
they  obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  ? 
Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty 
to  their  former  guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  with 
nakedness  and  hunger. 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
in  their  evening  frolics,  seen  a  band  of  these 
miserable  females,  covered  with  rags,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  pining  with  hunger;  and  without 
either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon 
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the  craelty  of  thoie  who  p6riia|M  fint  seduoed 
them  bjr  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence 
of  promises,  go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  same 
wretchedness  by  the  same  means? 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multi- 
tude, is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  pressing 
consideration.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end 
of  government,  the  end  for  which  vi^lance  and 
severity  are  profieriy  employed.  But  surely 
those  whom  passion  or  interest  have  already 
depraved,  have  some  claim  to  compassion,  from 
bemgs  equally  frail  and  fiUlible  witn  themselves. 
Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  present  afflie^ 
tions,  if  none  were  to  refuse  them  relief,  but  those 
that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  same  distress 
only  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue. 
Iam,^c 

Amicus. 


Va.  106.]      Saturday,  March  30,  1751. 

Sapere  audet 

tneipe.  Fivendi  rede  mti  prorogmt  koram^ 
Rnsticut  expectat  dum  dtfittat  amnu ;  at  iUe 
LmHtmrf  et  tabetur  im  omne  volmkUu  ttvmm. 

HOR. 

Befin,  be  bold,  and  Tpnture  to  be  wise : 

He  who  defen  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Dms  Ml  a  river'i  bank  expectin;  lUy, 

Till  the  whole  atream,  which  stopp'd  him,  ahould  be 

gone. 
That  runa,  and  aa  it  runa,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

COWLST. 

An  ancient  poet  unreasonably  discontented  at 
the  present  state  of  things,  whicli  the  system  of 
opinions  obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst 
form,  has  observed  of  the  earth,  '*  that  its  greater 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  some  lost  under  barren  sands; 
aome  scorched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  some 
petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  so  tliat  only  a  few 
regions  remain  ior  the  production  of  fruits,  the 
pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accomnx>dation  of 


The  same  observation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  When , 
we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep, 
all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  demanas 
of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  regulating  the  su- 
perficial decorations  of  hfe,  or  is  given  up  in  the 
reciprocations  of  civility  to  the  disposal  ot  others ; 
all  tnat  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  disease, 
or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor ;  we  shall  find  that  part  of  our  duration 
very  small  of  which  we  can  trulv  call  ourselves 
masters,  or  which  we  can  spend  wholly  at  our 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  same  employments ;  many  of  our  provi- 
sions for  ease  or  nappiness  are  always  exhausted 
by  the  present  day ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  ex- 
istence serves  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest. 
"^  Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dis- 
posal, it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  we 
should  be  so  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  eqj^iivalcnt :  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  found,  that^^  tlic  earth,  however 


BtFutenad  by  rooks  and  waten,  is  oapabla  oTi 
dncing  num  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
oonsume)^ar  lives,  though  much  contracted  by 
incidental  <iistraction,  would  yet  afibrd  us  alar^ 
space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  vir 
toe ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  lor 
great  performances ;  and  that  we  sc^uai^er  mucb 
of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  thmk  it  sparing 
and  insufficient 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of 
our  hves,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  inaenoible  of 
the  negligence  with  which  we  sufifcr  them  to  slide 
away.  We  never  consider  ourselves  as  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  time  sufficient  for  any  great 
design,  and  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in  for- 
tuitous amusements.  We  Siink  it  uonecessary 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary  mo- 
menta, which,  however  employed,  could  have 
produced  little  advantage,  and  which  were  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  chuices  of  disturbance  and 
mterruption. 

It  is  obsen'able  that,  either  by  nature,  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  which  we  adjust  great  thiogis  by 
division,  and  tittle  things  by  accumulation.  Of 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  as 
the  parts  succeed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive  till  they  are  united  into  masses. 
Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods  of  time  into  cen- 
turies and  years;  and  tnus,  if  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  aggloinerats 
thenr  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parBimonioos 
ancestors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  wmste 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses,  by  the  profusiona 
of  sums  too  httle  singly  to  alarm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  suner  ourselves  to  consider 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodigality  of 
life ;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereatler  with 
satisfaction  upon  past  years,  must  learn  to  know 
the  present  value  of  single  minutes,  and  endea- 
vour to  lot  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  oualification,  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  requirea  to  change  the  general 
course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and 
exclude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.  But  aU  com- 
mon degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a 
lower  price;  he  that  should  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely assign  to  any  science  or  language-chosc 
interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in  me  most 
crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment, 
would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  Know- 
ledge, and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hnpnd  from  froquoncy  and  perseverance;,  than 
from  violent  efibcts  and  sudden  desires ;  effi>rts 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encounter 
difficulty,  and  desires,  whirh  if  \^tfy  ^p^  ;nidylg*wl 
too  often,  will  shake  ofi'the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  an- 
other. 

The  disposition  to  defer  evexy  important  do- 
sign  to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  a  state  of  settled 
uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from  a  false  esti- 
mate of  toe  numan  powers.  If  we  except  those  _ 
gi^ntic  and  stupendous  intelUgencelTwho  are 
said  to  grasp  a  system  by  intuition,  and  bound 
forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  an- 
other, without  regular  steps  through  intermediate 
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proportions,  the  most  sooceMfiil  otiidentfl  make 
their  advancea  in  knowledge  by  short  flights,  be- 
tween each  of  which  the  mind  may  Ue  at  reet. 
For  ever^  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time 
is  sufficient;  and  it  is  only^neyary.  that 
whenever  that  time  isafibrded,  it pe  weli  em- 
ployed.  \^ 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe 
laborious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful  atr 
tack  on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student 
recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquests,  and  forbears  another  mcursion,  till 
the  new^cquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and 
his  curioeity  calls  upon  him  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tiona.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  js  spent 
in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  busmess, 
or  in  voiuntaiy  levities,  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry, 
but  perhaps  jfjtJi^otained  by  occupations  less 
pleasmg,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  plea- 
sures, and  surfeited  with  intemperance  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  sufler  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities,  may 
sometimes  find  his  abilities  mvigorated  by  the 
necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 
preceded,  that  among  those  who  have  contn- 
Duted  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obsta- 
des  which  external  circumstances  could  place  in 
their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  the 
distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  ereat  pert 
of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual  .pcTc- 
grination ;  iU  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  dty  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prrfer- 
ment,  hopes  which  always  nattered  and  alwavR 
deceived  nim;  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken 
eonstancr,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
hours,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restlcjift 
activity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  hnve 
hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  and  so  much  vcrprd  in 
common  life,  that  he  has  tmnamitt'^d  to  m«  th«> 
most  perfeot  delinration  of  the  manners  c^f  '  '^ 
agp,  he  joinrd  to  his  knowlcdip  of  \ho  vori.l, 
such  application  to  books,  that  h  ^  will  slnn-!  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  litf-rary  !m  ro  s.  Uow 
)^8  proficiency  was  obtain'^d  h^*  s?'' iricnliy  dis- 
covers, by  informing  us,  that  tho  **  Prr  is'»  of  ^'oi- 
ly," one  of  his  mo*?!  colobratod  prrjormancrs, 
was  composed  by  him  on  his  roan  to  Italy;  nc 
Uthtm  iUud  tempos  quo  equofnit  inndenhfm^  Ulite' 
misjbbulis  terereiuTy  lest  the  hours  whir'i  hi*  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horspback  should  he  tattled 
'  away  without  regard  to  liteiatnrr. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  Htm  was  hU  ^ttaU;  an  estate,  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no 
part  of  it'b<^  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence, 
to  be  overiim  with  ftoxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for 
show  rather  than  for  use. 
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Oratumettt  qnod  patriM^vnm  popul^^ue  d4ditii 
Stfaeij,  ut  pait^a  tit  idoneua,  uttlu  »fru, 
Utilia  tt  bellomm,  et  paeis  rebua  agendit. 
Plurimvm  enim    imtererit  gtMut  artibutt  et  quikiu 

hiimetu 
Morilms  instituas»  juv. 

Oriit«>ful  the  giti  I  a  mrmber  to  the  statp, 

If  you  that  member  u»eful  ihall  create ; 

Trai&'il  both  to  war,  ajid,  when  the  war  ithaJt  caaaa, 

Ai  foad,  at  fit  t'  improve  tho  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  bootv  which  way  you  truiu  your  boy. 

The  hopeful  objpct  of  your  future  joy. 

KLPHINSTOlf. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Thovoh  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  suffi- 
dently  extensive  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  have 
employed  much  of  your  speculation  on  mournful 
subjects,  you  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  v^ole 
stock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  still  a  spe- 
cies of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  ob- 
servation, though  it  might  supply  you  with  many 
sage  remarks,  and  salutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  attention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  in- 
stant see  the  Rambler  snufBng  his  candle,  rub* 
bing  his  specuclcs,  stirring  his  fire,  locking  out 
interruption,  and  settling  himself  in  his  easy 
chair,  tiiat  he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without 
disturbance.  For,  whether  it  be  that  continued 
sickness  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you  only 
with  the  bitterness  of  being ;  or  that  you  imagine 
none  but  yourself  able  to  discover  what  I  sup- 
pose has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world;  whether  you  intend  your  writings 
as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  thefavotur 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par* 
ticular  powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  and 
warble  mU  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegance 
or  energy ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  your 
subject,  melancholy  for  the  most  part  bursts  in 
upon  your  speculations,  your  gaycty  is  quickly 
overcast,  ana,  though  your  readers  may  be  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  tliey  are  seldom 
dismissed  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imi- 
tation of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will 
info-m  you,  that  I  was  condemned  by  some  die- 
asirouB  influence  to  b^'  an  only  son,  lK>rn  to  tne 
aMpiiont  prospe<^t  of  a  la'UP  fortune,  and  allotted 
lo  my  parents  at  that  time  of  lii%%  when  satiety 
of  common  diversions  allows  the  mind  to  indulffo 
rarental  affection  with  izrratrr  intenseness.  My 
hi  til  was  celebrated  by  tho  tonants  with  fenstci^ 
and  dances,  and  ha<rpi|>es:  congratulations  were 
sent  from  every  family  within  ton  miles  round  ; 
and  my  parents  discov«»red  in  mv  first  cries  such 
tokens  of  future  virtue  and  nnfJerstandinr,  that 
they  declared  thf-ms'^lres  drtrrmined  to  devote 
the  remaining  part  of  life  to  nriV  happiness  and 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  mv  fatiier  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  criven 
neither  much  advanta"^r  ov^r  the  other.  They 
had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled  in  ^hariots, 
glittered  in  playhouses,  and  <kiiK'ed  at  court,  ami 
were  both  expert  in  the  pimes  that  were  in  their 
time  called  in  as  atfxiliarieb  against  the  introsioia 
of  thoughts 
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Wh«n  there  ie  endi  a  paritT  between  two  per- 
eone  ageoeuLted  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the 
huebiind,  if  be  be  not  completely  stupid,  must 
always  suflcr  for  want  of  superioritv,  sinks  him 
to  submisaiveness.  My  mamma  tlierefore  go- 
verned the  family  without  control;  and  except 
that  my  father  still  retained  some  authority  in  the 
stables,  and  now  and  then,  aflera  supernumerary 
bottle,  broke  a  looking-glass  or  China  dish  to 
prove  hie  sovereignty,  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  was  regulated  bv  her  direction,  the  servants 
received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  te- 
nants were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  dis- 
cretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  the 
superintendence  of  her  son's  education ;  and 
when  aiy  father  at  the  instigation  of  the  parson, 
&intly  proposed  that  I  should  be  sent  to  school, 
very  positively  told  him,  that  she  should  not  suf- 
fer so  fine  a  child  to  be  ruined ;  that  she  never 
knew  any  boys  at  a  fframmarwschool  that  could 
come  into  a  room  wiuiout  blushing,  or  sit  at  the 
table  without  some  awkward  uneasiness ;  that 
they  were  always  putting  themselves  into  dan- 
cer by  boisterous  plays,  or  vitiating  tlieir  be- 
haviour with  mean  company;  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave, 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down 
my  head,  and  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes  and 
blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,.  and  my 
hat  uncocked. 

Mv  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  pro- 
posal than  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  ac» 
(|uiesced,  since  1  was  not  to  live  bv  ray  learn- 
ing ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  few  students 
that  had  not  some  stiiihess  m  their  manner. 
Thsy  therefore  agreed  that  a  domestic  tutor 
should  be  procured,  and  hired  an  honest  gen^e- 
laAO  of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  senti- 
ments^ but  whoAi,  having  passed  the  common 
fonns  of  literary  ^ucatien,  they  implicitly  con- 
duded  qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  scholar.  He  thou^t  himself  sufii- 
ciently  exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  same  table 
with  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to 
perpetuale  nis  felicity  by  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  submission,  to  all  my  mother's  opinions  and 
caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my  book, 
Isst  I  should  mope  with  too  much  application, 
charged  me  never  to  write  without  turning  up 
B^  niffles,  and  generally  brushed  my  coat  be^ 
fere  he  dismissed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  toe  bur- 
densome an  employment ;  for  my  mother  very 
judiciously  considered,  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
grow  politer  in  his  company,  and  sufiered  me 
■ot  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than 
my  lesson  required.  When  I  was  summoned  to 
my  taak,  she  enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor's  ways,  who  was  seldom  mentioned  before 
me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  every 
moment  aamonished  not  to  lean  on  my  chair, 
cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  bands  like  my  tutor: 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated 
upon  his  total  dtsmission,  because  I  began,  she 
said,  to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders^  and  his  totter 
in  my  gait 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped 
all  these  depravities:  and  when  I  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myself  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  childish  diffidence.  I  was  celebrated 


round  the  cooatry  for  the  petulance  of  my  re- 
marks, and  the  quickness  of  my  reifies ;  and 
many  a  scholar,  five  years  older  than  myself, 
have  I  dashed  into  confusion  by  the  steadUness 
of  my  countenance,  silenced  by  my  readiness  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  address 
with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea  cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the 
nieeties  of  dress,  and  I  qould  not  only  enumente 
all  the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguish  the  pro- 
duct of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  throu^ 
a  numerous  company,  and  observe  ev^  devia* 
tion  from  the  reigning  mode.  I  was  umversally 
skilful  in  all  the  changes  of  expensive  finery ; 
but  as  every  one,  they  say,  has  something  to 
which  he  is  particularly  bom,  was  eminently 
knowing  in  Brussels  lace. 

The  next  vear  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust 
and  power  of  adjostins  the  ceremonial  of  ao  as- 
sembly. All  reoeiveo  their  partners  from  my 
hand,  and  to  me  every  stranger  applied  for  in- 
troduction. My  heart  now  disdamed  the  in- 
structions of  a  tutor,  who  was  rewarded  with  a 
small  annuity  for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in 
my  own  opimon,  to  govern  myselL 

In  a  short  time  I  came  to  IJondon,  and  as  my 
father  was  well  known  among  the  higher  classes 
of  life,  soon  obtained  admission  to  the  roost 
splendid  assemblies  and  most  crowded  card-ta« 
bles.  Here  I  found  myself  univeisaUy  caressed 
and  applauded :  the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  <^ 
my  cloHies,  the  beauty  of  my  form,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  my  voice ;  endeavonred  in  every  place  to 
force  themselves  to  my  notioe ;  and  invited  by  a 
thousand  oblique  solicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  playhouse,,  and  my  salutations  in  the  park. 
I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
conception;  I  passed  every  morning  in  dress, 
every  afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  night  in  some 
select  assemblies,  where  neither  care  nor  know- 
ledffe  were  sufiered  to  m<4e8t  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  these  delights  bo^ 
came  familiar,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  round 
me  with  more  attention.  I  then  found  that  my 
flatterers  had  very  little  power  to  relieve  the 
languor  of  satiety,  or  recreate  weariness,  by  va- 
ried amusement  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  pleasures,  and  to  try 
what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in  the  society 
of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the  mortification  with 
which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose  name  I 
had  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received  me 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  nearly  bordering  oit' 
compassion;  and  that  those  whose  reputation 
was  not  well  established,  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  theis  understandings,  by  treating  me  with 
contempt  One  of  these  wiUings  elevated  his 
crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full  coflee-house  the 
price  of  patches ;  and  another  whispered  that  be 
wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  me  that 
afternoon  to  watch  her  squirrel 

When  I  found  myselt  thus  hunted  from  all 
masculine  conversation  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  ladies^ 
and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  service 
and  their  pleasure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now 
lost  my  cnarms.  Of  those  with  whom  I  entered 
the  gay  world,  some  are  married,  some  have  re« 
tired,  and  some  have  so  much  changed  their 
opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  any  regard  to  my( 
civihties,  if  there  is  any  other  man  ia  the  plac^ 
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The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I  have  made 
my  addresses,  suffer  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and 
then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myself 
welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who  unac- 
quainted with  all  that  gives  either  use  or  dignity 
to  life,  are  content  to  pass  their  hours  between 
their  bed  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  from 
the  old,  or  reverence  from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have 
reason  to  complain ;  for  surely  the  females  ought 
to  pay  some  reirard  to  the  age  of  him  whose 
youth  was  passed  in  endeavours  to  please  them. 
They  that  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
right  to  punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  1  find  that, 
thong^h  they  lavish  their  first  fondness  upon  pert- 
ness  and  gayety,  they  soon  transfer  theur  regard 
to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon 
their  adorers  to  dream  out  their  last  years  in 
atu|ndity  and  contempt 

I  am,  ice. 

Florentvlus. 
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^t  moHm  «««  dommmm  qtuwtmtibms  mmtm 

Jmx  iUr  at,  et  ciar«  digs^  et  gratia  titafltx. 

Spem  •e^Mmr,  fradimmrque  jide,  frmimwrqme  fiUnrit. 

Jid  f««  uMi  vemmat  prtuentu  gamdia  rtt«, 

Nae  emrrmmtpariUr  Mpta,  et  empieudM  t^imytma. 

raVDEMTIUt 

We  throosh  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obe^ ; 
WlKMe  light  and  gnte  aoerrinf ,  lead  the  way. 
By  hope  and  faith  teeare  of  foture  bliss 
CKadly  th«  Joy*  of  preaaat  life  we  niavt 
For  hailed  mortal*  itiU  attempt  in  vaio, 
Pfaeent  and  future  blias  at  once  to  gain. 

r.  LEWIS 

That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  tne  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de- 
pendent beings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
universally  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
agents  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  vio- 
lated the  duties  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of 
being  rejected,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
burdened  the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
crimes,  And  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
Divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  arti- 
fice and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  however  the^  may  sometimes  re- 
proach or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
general  consent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  placability  of  ♦he  Divine  nature. 
That  God  will  forgive,  may,  indeed,  be  establish- 
ed as  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  relitrion ; 
for,  though  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  the 
^        origin  of  philosophy,  yet,  -without  the  belief  of 
bis  mercy,  it  would  have  little  influence  upon 
our  moral  conduct    There  could  be  no  prospect 
of  enjoying  the  protection,  or  regard  of  him, 
whom  the  least  deviation  from  rectitude  made 
inexorable  for  ever ;  and  every  man  would  na- 
turally withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Creator,  whom  he  must  consider  as 
a  governor,  too  pure  to  be  pleased,  and  too  se- 
vere to  be  pacified ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wise, 
and  infinitely  powerful,  whom  he  could  neither 
deceiTe,  escape,  nor  resist 
Whtfe  thn«  ia  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en- 


deavour. A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience 
is  above  the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and 
therefore  the  progress  of  life  could  only  have 
been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair 
from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  universal  pep- 
suasion  of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  those  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  discoo*- 
raged,  or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments  either  by  com- 
merce or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  cor- 
poral austerities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  his  jus*> 
tice  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submission  to  a 
less  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  ob- 
servances. Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescent 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  paiticular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  eflfect  He  that  re- 
views his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  his  acceptance  with  GUkI,  if  he  could 
once  establish  the  necessary:proportion  between 
crimes  and  suflTerings,  might  securely  rest  upon 
his  performance  of  the  expiation ;  but,  wnile 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  pnrityv 
he  is  always  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too  soon 
in  liis  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt 
the  pangs  of  true  contrition ;  lest  he  should 
mistake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
his  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  octerminations,  and  to  receive 
from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regu- 
lar assignment  of  reconcihatory  pain.  We  are 
never  willing  to  be  without  resource  ;  we  seek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for  our 
own  ignomnce,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any  that 
will  undertake  to  direct  us  when  we  have  no 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

This  desire  to  ascertain  by  some  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  this  wtlfingness 
to  calm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  their 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most 
of  the  disquisitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minds  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  these  rules, 
corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debased  by  credulity, 
have,  by  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
is,  if  it  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  ReperUanee  it  the  rdmquuhment  ^ 
any  prte^tyfnm  Vu  eomrfeKon  (Aof  ft  hoM  pffthM, 
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€hi,  Sonow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  pro- 
periy  not  parts,  but  adjuncts  of  repentance ;  yet 
they  are  too  closely  connected  with  it  to  be  easily 
separated;  for  they  not  only  mark,  its  sincerity, 
but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negli^nce  or  ob- 
stinacy, by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this 
world  is  endangered,  without  feeling  the  pun- 
gener  of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced 
uiat  ne  sufiers  by  his  own  failure,  can  never  for^ 
bear  to  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  first 
cause,  to  ioM^  to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour, 
and  to  form  mvoluntaiy  resolutions  against  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it. 
Danger,  considered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro- 
duces such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  safety  behind  them :  he  that 
has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every 
moment  seized  with  useless  anxieties,  adding 
one  secuxitv  to  another,  trembling  with  sudden 
doubtfl,  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence of  new  expedients.  If,  therefore,  he  whose 
Climes  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God, 
can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without  disturbance, 
or  can  at  will  banish  the  reflection  ;  if  he  who 
considers  hiinself  as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of 
etema\  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
must  £oon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and  which 
the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror, or  panting  with  security ;  what  can  he  judge 
of  nimsel^  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  has  been  often  recommended  as  useful 
to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evidence,  that 
every  one  retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occasions; 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  complicated  with  innumerable 
circumstances,  and  difiused  in  various  relations, 
the  discoveiT  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  clemand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise, 
and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  afiairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified. 

Austerities  and  mortifications  are  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by 
which  the  attractions  of  pleasure  are  interrupted, 
and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken.  It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  who  re~ 
itraina  himadfin  the  we  of  things  Unofid,  wiU  never 
tncroach  upon  things  forbidden.  Abstinence,  if 
nothing  more,  is,  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and  confers  that 
security  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  by 
him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precipice 
of  destruction,  or  delights  to  approach  the  plea- 
sures which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Au- 
sterity is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence ;  the 
diseases  of  mina  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries,  and  to  contraries  we  should  readily 


have  reconrse,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread 
pain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a 
change  of  life.  That  sorrow  whicm  dictates  no 
caution,  that  fear  which  does  not  quicken  our 
escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify  our 
aflections,  are  vain  and  unavailing.  But  Borrow 
and  terror  must  naturally  precede  reformation; 
for  what  other  cause  can  prod uce  it  ?  He,  there^ 
fore^  that  feels  himself  alarmed  by  his  conscience, 
a^iJipus  (or  the  attainment  of  a  better  state,  and 
a^^G^  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of  repentance 
IS  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  pra^r^  the 
natunl  and  reU^ous  means  of  streng[tnemng  his 
conviction,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  such  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  as  may  overpower 
the  blandishmentB  or  secular  delights,  and  enable 
him  to  advance  from  one  decree  of  holiness  to 
another,  till  death  shall  set  him  free  from  doubt 
and  contest,  misery  and  temptation. 

What  bettor  can  we  do,  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  roverent ;  and  there  renfeai 
Humbly  our  fauits,  and  pardon  beg,  with  teazs 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrito,  in  eigii 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meekf 
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Diaaater  alwajp  waits  on  eaiiy  wit. 

It  has  been  observed  by  long  ezperienee,  that 
late  springs  produce  the  greatest  plen^.  The 
delay  of  blooms  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and 
breezes,  is  for  the  most  part  liberally  recom- 
pensed by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the 
ensuing  seasons;  the  blossoms  which  lie  con- 
cealed till  the  year  is  advanced,  and  the  sun  is 
high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts,  and  nocturnal 
frosts,  which  are  oflen  fatal  to  early  luxuriance, 
prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal  beauty,  de- 
stroy tne  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  Ufe,  m- 
tercept  the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beat  down  the 
flowers  unopened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  UtUe  hope  of  persuading 
the  young  and  sprightly  part  ofmy  readers,  upon 
whom  the  spring  naturally  forces  my  attentioii, 
to  learn,  from  the  great  process  of  nature,  the 
difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  between 
speed  and  precipitation  ;  to  prosecute  their  de- 
signs with  calmness,  to  watch  the  concurrence 
of  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  lucky 
moment  which  they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  enterprise  and  hope:  having  yet  no  oc- 
casion of  comparing  our  force  with  any  opposing 
power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions  in  our 
own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and 
impediment  will  give  way  before  us.  The  fiiit 
repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach 
prudence;  a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  long 
before  it  suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  submiu 
to  sap  the  difficulties  which  it  expected  to  sub- 
due by  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  cn- 
forcedi  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  we  believe  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  between  the 
first  cause  and  the  last  eflect ;  we  laugh  at  the 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  industry,  and  fiincy 
that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleasure 
accelcrats  the  projection. 
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AtonrflDtranoe  into  tliewodd,wfaen  health 
and  vigour  give  us  fair  promiaas  of  time  safficient 
for  the  regular  maturation  of  our  Bobemoa^  and 
along  enjoyment  of  our  aoquisitions,  we  are 
eager  to  seize  the  present  moment;  we  pluck 
every  gratification  within  our  reach,  without  suf- 
fering It  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
Ihc  varieties  of  delight  into  a  narrow  oompas»; 
but  age  seldom  fails  to  change  our  conduct ;  wo 
grow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have 
leas  remaining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  lifeuto 
steal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future 
undertakings,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  ad- 
vantages, in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  oc- 
currence, or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter- 
mined counsel:  whether  it  be  that  the  aged, 
having  tasled  the  pleasures  of  man^s  condition 
and  found. tkem  delusive,  become  less  anxious 
for  ibeir  tittainment;  or  that  frequent  miscar- 
riages have  depressed  them  to  despair,  and  frozen 
tlicin  to  .inacuvity ;  or  that  death  shocks  them 
more  aft- it  advances  upon  them,  and  they  are 
afraid. tp  remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
discover  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of 
trilling  is  past 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems 
to  be  the  lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we 
require  something  of  the  tardiness  and  frigidity 
of  Rge ;  and  in  aj^e  we  must  labour  to  recall  the 
tire  and  impetuosity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  must 
learn  to  expect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not 
easily  to  be  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of 
gratification  fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the 
lancy ;  when  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
fomi  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of  a  new  de- 
sire. Yet,  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  wo 
seek,  must  always  be  proportionable  to  the  hap- 
piness expected  from  possessing  it,  the  passions, 
even  in  this  tempestuous  state,  might  be  some- 
what moderated  by  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
mischief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  losing 
that  which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our 
time. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  must  re- 
solve to  encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  inte- 
rest, but  the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too 
eager  to  be  rich,  generally  endangers  his  fortune 
in  wild  adventures  and  uncertain  projects  ;  and 
he  that  hastens  too  speedily  to  reputation,  often 
raises  his  character  by  arUBces  and  fallacies, 
decks  himself  in  colours  which  quickly  fade,  or 
in  plumes  which  accident  may  shake  off,  or  com- 
petition pluck  away. 

The  danger  of  early  eminence  haa  been  extend- 
ed by  some,  even  to  the  gifls  of  nature;  and  an 
opinion  has  been  long  conceived,  that  quickness 
of  invention,  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pre- 
sage a  s£>rt  life.  Even  those  who  are  less  in- 
clined to  form  general  conclusions,  from  instan- 
ces which  by  their  own  nature  must  be  rare, 
have  yet  been  inclined  to  prognosticate  no  suita- 
ble progress  from  th';  6rst  sallies  of  rapid  wits ; 
but  have  observed,  that  af\er  a  short  effort  they 
either  loittrr  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 
of  slower  understandinps. 

It  frequently  happens  that  app\inso  abates  d"- 
ligcnce.    Whoever  finds  himself  to  have  per- 


formed more  than  ww  dauiMded,  will  be  eon* 
tented  to  spare  the  labour  of  unnecessaiy  per- 
formances, and  sit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  hia 
superfluities  of  honour.  He  whom  succeaa  haa 
made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly  claims  the 
privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks  contemptuous* 
ly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  wnom  he 
imagines'  himself  able  to  leave  behind  whenever 
he  shall  again  summon  his  forces  to  the  contest. 
But  long  intervals  of  pleasure  dissipate  attention, 
and  weaken  constancy  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him 
that  has  sunk  from  diligence  into  sloth,  to  muse  out 
of  his  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
his  curiosity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour 
in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  the  reward 
of  genius  too  often  tends  to  obstruct  it.  The 
pleasure  of  being  caressed,  distinguished,  and 
admired,  easily  seduces  the  student  from  litemry 
solitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  which 
summons  him  to  hear  his  own  praise,  and  which, 
perhaps,  at  once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cer- 
tainty of  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  with  hopes 
of  patronage ;  pleasures  which  he  conceives  m- 
exhaustible,  and  hopes  which  he  haa  not  yet 
learned  to  distrust. 

These  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  in»- 
puted  to  nature,  or  considered  aa  inseparable 
from  an  early  display  of  unoommon  aoiUtiea. 
They  may  be  certainly  escaped  by  piudence  and 
resolution,  and  must  theretore  be  accounted  ra- 
ther as  consolations  to  those  who  are  less  libe- 
rally endowed,  than  as  disoouragementa  to  such 
as  arc  bom  with  uncommon  quahtiea.  Beauty 
is  well  known  to  draw  aAer  it  the  persecutions 
of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifices  of  dftvy, 
and  to  taise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty 
have  made  most  eminent,  who  has  ever  com- 
plained of  the  inconveniences  of  an  amiable 
ibrm  ?  or  would  have  purchased  safety  by  the 
loss  of  charms? 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  under- 
standing, are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
blessings,  as  means  ofliappiness  indulged  by  the 
Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of 
either  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain them.  A  thousand  beauties  in  tiieir  first 
blossom,  by  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  open 
world,  have  suddenly  withered  at  the  blast  oi  in- 
famy ;  and  men  who  might  have  subjected  new 
regions  to  the  empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured 
by  the  praise  of  tneir  first  productions  from  aca- 
demical retirement,  and  wasted  their  days  in  vice 
and  dependance.  The  virgin  who  too  soon  as> 
pires  to  celebrity  and  conquest,  perishes  by  child* 
ish  vanity,  ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indis- 
cretion. The  genius  who  catches  at  lanrels  and 
preferment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that 
he  had  excited,  and  loses  those  years  which  might 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  years  of 
youth,  of  spirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absurdities  of 
pride,  that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direc- 
tion, than  in  that  partof  life  when  we  need  it  most ; 
we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have 
not  strength  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  tasks 
which  we  cannot  perform :  and  as  he  that  once 
miscarries  does  rwl  easily  persuade  mankind  to 
favour  another  attempt,  an  incflectual  struggle 
for  fame  is  often  followed  by  perpetual  obscurity. 
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Wb  tre  taught  by  Celaus,  that  health  is  best  pre- 
fwrved  by  avoidiD£[  settled  habits  of  life,  and  de- 
viating sometimes  mto  slight  aberrations  from  the 
Jaws  of  medicine;  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
food  and  exercise,  intemipUng  the  suooessions 
<of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardships  with 
indulgence.  The  body,  long  accustomed  to  stated 

auantities  and  uniform  periods,  is  disordered  by 
le  smallest  irregularity ;  and  since  we  cannot 
adjust  every  day  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it 
«s  fit  sometmies  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comply  with  necessary  aif- 
•fairs,  or  strong  inclinations.  He  that  too  long 
observes  nice  punctualities,  condemns  himself  to 
voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long  escape 
the  miseries  of  disease. 

The  same  lazitv  of  regimen  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  inteUectualhealth,  and  to  a  perpetual  sus- 
ceptibility of  occasional  pleasure.  Long  confine- 
ment to  the  same  company  which  perhaps  simi- 
litude of  taste  brougnt  first  together,  quickly 
contracts  his  faculties,  and  makes  a  thousand 
things  ofiensive  that  are  in  themselves  indifier- 
ent ;  a  man  accustomed  to  hear  only  the  echo  of 
his  own  sentiments,  soon  bars  all  the  common 
avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral gratification  of  mankind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right  Sensi- 
bility may  by  an  incessant  attention  to  elegance 
and  propriety,  be  quickened  to  a  tenderness  in- 
consistent With  the  condition  of  humanity,  irrita- 
ble by  the  smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by 
the  ffentlest  touch.  He  that  pleases  himself  too 
much  with  minute  exactness,  and  submits  to  en- 
dure nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance,  or 
address,  below  the  point  of  perfection,  will,  when- 
ever he  enters  the  crowd  otlife,  be  harassed  with 
innumerable  distresses,  from  which  those  who 
have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their 
sensations  find  no  disturbance.  His  exotic  soft* 
ness  will  shrink  at  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  feli- 
city, like  a  plant  transplanted  to  northern  nurse- 
ries, from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of  the  tropical 
redons. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between 
practical  and  ideal  excellence ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  allow  not  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  while  we 
can  perceive  any  error  or  defect,  we  must  refer 
our  hopes  of  ease  to  some  other  period  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  well  known,  that  exposed  to  a  mi- 
croscope, the  smoothest  polish  or  the  most  solid 
bodies  discovers  cavities  and  prominences;  and 
that  the  softest  bloom  of  roseate  virginity  repels 
the  eye  with  excresences  and  discolorations. 
The  perceptions  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be  im- 
proved to  our  ow  n  disquiet,  and  we  may,  by  dili^nt 
cttltivationof  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time 
an  artificial  fastidiousness,  which  shall  fill  the 
imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  show  us 
the  naked  skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present 
us  only  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  de- 
fonnittes  of  beauty. 


Paevishniwi,  iiid«ed,  would  perinpsveiy  fidfe 
disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  italwajpB  lbs 
consequence  of  superfluous  delicacy :  for  it  is  the 
privilege  only  of  deep  reflection  or  lively  &]icj, 
to  destroy  happiness  by  art  and  refinemenL  Bat 
by  continual  indulgence  of  a  parti«»ilar  huoiour, 
or  by  long  enjoyment  of  undisputed  superiori^, 
the  dull  and  thoughtless  may  likewise  acquire 
the  power  of  tormenting  themselves  and  otiien, 
and  become  sufficiently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to 
those  who  are  within  sight  of  their  oondoct,  or 
reach  of  their  influence. 

Thev  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  state  are 
jnenerslly  found  to  be  morose,  firetful  and  cap- 
tious \  tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  max- 
ims; soon  ofiended  by  contradiction  or  negli- 
gence ;  and  impatient  of  any  association,  bet 
with  those  that  will  watch  thev  nod,  and  submit 
themselves  to  unlimited  authority.  Sudp  is  the 
efiect  of  having  lived  without  the  neoeeeity  of 
consulting  any  mcUnation  but  their  own. 

The  irascibiUty  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  ge- 
nerally exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  such  as 
are  incident  to  understandings  not  far  ex&ended 
beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, he  that  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always 
before  him,  will  neverhavelonecessation  of  anger. 
There  are  many  veterans  of  Tuxur)r  upon  wSam 
every  noon  brings  a  paioxysm  of  violence^  ftuy, 
and  execration ;  they  never  sit  down  to  their  din- 
ner without  finding  the  meat  so  injudiciottdy 
bought,  or  so  unskufuUy  dressed,  sucii  blunders 
in  the  seasoning,  or  such  improprieties  in  the 
sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be  expiated  without  blood; 
and  in  the  transports  of  resentment,  make  veiy 
little  distinction  between  guilt  and  innocence, 
but  let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their  dis- 
content, upon  all  whom  fortune  exposes  to  the ' 
storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  cott- 
dition  than  that  of  dependance  on  a  peevish  man. 
In  every  other  stato  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of 
pleasine  is  perpetually  increased  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  otour  duty ;  and  kindness  and  con- 
fidence are  strengthened  by  every  new  act  of 
trust,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevishness  sa- 
crifices to  a  momentary  offence  tne  obsequious- 
ness or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  and,  as  more  is 
performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country;  and,  having  a  brother 
burdened  by  the  number  of  his  children,  adopted 
one  of  his  sons.  The  boy  was  dismissed  with 
many  prudent  admonitions ;  informed  of  his  fa- 
ther's mability  to  maintain  bun  in  his  native 
rank;  cautioned  against  all  opposition  to  the 
opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle  ;  and  animated 
to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  famdy,  and  overtopping  his  elder 
brother.  He  had  a  natural  ductility  of  mind, 
without  much  warmth  of  aiTection,  or  elevation 
of  sentiment:  and  therefore  readily  complied 
with  every  variety  of  caprice ;  patiently  endured 
contradictory  reproofs  ;  heard  false  accusations 
without  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproaches  with- 
out reply  ;  laughed  obstreperously  at  the  nine- 
tieth repetition  of  a  joke ;  asked  questions  about 
tlic  un  ivcrsal  decay  of  trade ;  admired  the  strength 
of  those  heads  by  which  the  price  of  stocks  is 
changed  and  adjusted  ;  and  behaved  with  such 
prudence  and  circumspection,  that  after  six  years 
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file  wil  WM  Biidtf^  AAd  JiifBoeiiliis  WMdedued 
heir.  But  unfaappily,  a  moulh  afterwaids,  re^ 
tiring  at  night  from  hia  uncle's  chamber,  he  left 
the  door  onen  behind  him;  the  old  man  tore 
his  will,  ana  berag  then  peiceptibly  declining,  for 
want  of  time  to  deliberate^  left  hia  money  to  a 
trading  company^ 

WlMn  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
solitttde,  theb  malitfnxty  isi^erally  exerted  in  a 
rigorous  and  spit^tu  sapenntendence  of  domes- 
tic trifles*  Eriphiie  has  emptoyed  her  eloquence 
for  twenty  years  upon  the  d^enemcy  of  sen* 
▼ants,  the  nastiness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her 
furaitare)  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry 
from  the  moths  and  the  careieesness  of  die  sluts 
whom  she  employs  in  brushing  it  It  is  her 
busmess  every  morning  to  visit  ul  the  lOoms,  in 
hopes  of  findmg  a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  win* 
dow  shut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot 
on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor>  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  may  be  lustifiably  spent  in  taunts 
of  contempt  and  vocifemtions  or  anger.  She 
lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the 
neatness  of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei^ 
ther  inclination  to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after 
virtue,  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great  em^ 
ployment  of  keeping  gravel  nom  grass  and 
wamsooat  fipom  dost.  Of  three  amiaMe  nieces 
she  has  declared  herself  an  in«concilabIe  enemy 
to  one,  because  she  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her 
hoop ;  to  another,  because  she  spilt  her  cofiee  on 
a  Tuikey  carpet;  and  to  the  third,  because  she 
let  a  wet  dog  run  mto  the  parioor.  She  has 
broken  off  her  mtsrcourse  of  visits,  because  eout' 
My  makes  a  house  dirty ;  and  resolves  to  con- 
n&e  herself  more  to  her  own  affiors,  and  to  hve 
no  long^  m  mire  by  Ibolish  lenity. 

Peevishness  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow 
miad^  and  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish 
<ud  diseise,  by  which  the  rraolution  is  broken, 
and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest 
addition  to  its  miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
flonable  persuasion  of  tne  importance  of  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  against  it  is,  toconsider  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  sofler- 
ing  perturbation  and  uneasiness  from  causes  vat- 
Worthy  of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties, 
and  suflS^srs  the  courseot  his  life  to  be  interrupted 
by  fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  ofiences,  delivers 
up  himself  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses 
ul  that  constancy  and  equanimity  which  consti- 
iQte  the  chief  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the 
greatest  things  and  tne  least:  some  surpass  our 
power  by  th&  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our 
notice  by  their  number  and  their  freouency.  But 
the  indispensable  business  of  life  will  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  every  understanding;  and 
Ruch  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that 
by  attention  to  trifles,  we  must  let  things  of  im- 
portance pass  unobserved :  when  we  examine  a 
mite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased, 
will  need  little  proof:  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
please  others,  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is 
therefore  not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to 
virtue,  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
make  him  uneasy  to  himself,  and  hateful  to  the 
world,  which  enchain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct 
lus  improvement 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sm, 
I KKOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  imuH 
cence  to  treat  censure  with  contempt  We  owe 
so  much  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind, 
as  justly  to  wish,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our 
merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  ooneuiience  of 
others*  suffiages;  and  smce  guilt  and  infamy 
must  have  the  same  eSeet  upon  intelligences 
unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  appearance 
and  influenHBcd  often  rather  by  example  than 
precept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  hhae  chaigu, 
test  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  wo 
have  never  committed*  To  turn  away  fiom  an 
accusation  with  supercilious  silence,  is  equally 
in  the  power  of  him  that  is  hardened  by  vilUnyy 
and  inspuited  by  innocence.  The  wall  of  bimss 
which  Horace  erects  upon  a  clear  conadeocey 
may  be  sometimes  raised  by  impudence  or  pow^ 
er;  and  we  should  always  wish  to  preserve  tho 
dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  graces 
which  vrickedness  cannot  assume. 

For  this  reason  1  have  determined  no  longer 
to  endure,  with  either  patient  or  sullen  resi^a* 
tion,  a  reproach,  which  is,  at  least  in  my  opinion^ 
unjust;  but  will  lay  my  case  honesdy  before 
you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length  de- 
cide it 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  your 
boasted  impartiality,  when  yoa  hear  that  I  am 
considered  as  an  advefsary  by  half  the  female 
worid,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubting^ 
notwithstanding  the  venenition  to  which  yott 
may  imagine  yourself  entitled  by  your  age» 
your  learning,  your  abstraction,  or  your  virtue. 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  often  overpowered 
the  resolutions  of  the  finn,  and  the  reasonlnga 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  and 
subdued  the  rujiorous  to  softness. 

I  am  one  ofthose  unhappy  beings,  who  have 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  diOerent 
women,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  discuss^  all  the 
nuptial  preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin- 
money  secured,  and  provismns  for  younger  chil- 
dren ascertained;  but  am  at  last  doomed  by 
general  consent  to  everiasting  sglitude,  and  ex- 
duded  by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopes 
of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every 
mother  as  a  man  whose  visits  cannot  be  admit- 
ted without  reproach ;  who  raises  hopes  only  to 
embitter  disappointment,  and  makes  ofllers  only 
to  seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  fife  vn 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matchei^ 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  thif 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  1 
mform  you,  that  I  never  yet  profeesed  love  to  a 
woman  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage : 
that  I  have  never  contmued  an  appearance  of 
intimacy  (rom  the  hour  that  my  indmatiea 
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chuged,  btttto  pveaanre  her  whom  I  wm  lasving 
from  the  shock  of  abruptneafl,  or  the  iffnominy 
of  contempt ;  thmt  I  always  endaavoored  to  give 
the  ladies  an  oppoitunHv  of  seeming  to  discard 
me ;  and  that  I  never  torsook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  I 
discovered  some  irr^ularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
some  depravity  in  her  mind;  not  because  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  because  I  was  offended 
by  herselC 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  iraich  the  thoashts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glit- 
tered in  the  splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  ha|H>i- 
ness.  Youth  is  naturallydelichted  with  sprigfat- 
liness  and  ardour,  and  there&re  I  breathed  out 
the  stffhs  of  mj  first  afiection  at  the  feet  of  the 
gay,  the  sparklmg,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
cied to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  ezhausteo,  and  spirit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  with  veneration  on  her  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  diffiddty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
her  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds ; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
superior  to  all  oommoii  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment; yet  I  should  have  oonsented  to  pass  my 
life  in  union  with  her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led 
me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street,  wliere  i 
found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
disputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  tittle  need  of  assistance^  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  toifoear  interpo- 
sition, and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  ownmg 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  poin(  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 

My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
^eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  I  had 
frequently  observed  the  barrenness  and  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conversation,  and  therefore 
■thought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  disoem- 
nent,  when  I  selected  irom  a  multitude  of 
wealthy  beauties,  the  deep-read  Misothea,  who 
declared  herself  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 
pertness  and  puerile  levity;  and  scared^  con- 
descended to  make  tea,  but  for  the  linguist,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet  The 
queen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
toe  hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
bat; and  Misothea's  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
scholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
every  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
reduced  to  regular  syllogism.  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that!  wished  this  courtship  at  an  end; 
but  when  i  desired  her  to  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  m  which  Misothea  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  fully  of  attributing 
dioice  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  danger  of 
committing  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dictates  of 
passion,  or  the  calls  of  appetite,  tor  the  decree 


of  fole;  or  oonaider caokoldom  as  neovNuy  to 

the  general  system,  as  a  link  to  the  everias&ng 
cnain  of  suooeestve  causea  I  therefore  told  her, 
that  destiny  had  ordained  us  to  part,  aod  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her  but  the 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  Sophronia,  a  huly  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  leaimng  as 
superfluous,  and  thou|^  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  everv  payment,  and  could  find 
them  at  a  sudden  caO,  mquired  nicely  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  spweek,  and  purchased  every  thmg  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  acoomi^iMiiBents 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  sreat  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  me  superintendence  of  a  family 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  mined  by 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress's 
eye.  Many  such  oracles  of  generosity  she  ot- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvemenU 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  her  servants, 
and  the  distribution  of  her  time.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  sufier  from  So- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  we  there- 
tore  proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  accord- 
ing to  her  own  rule,  fnr  and  «q/t%«  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entreat 
mv  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
teeth  in  a  tortobe-shell  comb ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  proviiice,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  des- 
titute among  stranffers,  and  thoufl^  of  a  good 
fsjuily,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  Uko  streets,  or 
of  bemg  compelled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  but  ■ 
upon  my  first  application  to  Sophronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
thatif  sheneglected  herewnafliiirs,Imi^t8ospect 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  stood  her  in 
three  half  crowns ;  that  no  servant  should  wrong 
her  twice ;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  wad  bad,  and 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  tell  you  the  efiect ;  it  sure- 
ly may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occasion,  I  for- 
got the  decency  of  comnMn  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disennaged  by 
finding  that  they  entertained  ray  rivals  at  the 
same  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the 
liberality  of  our  sentiments.  Another  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  her  to  ten- 
derness, till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  family  had 
died  young ;  and  another,  becskuse,  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  expectations,  she  represented  her 
sister  as  languishing  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  letter  ^e  the  remaining 
part  of  my  history  of  courtship.  I  presume  that 
1  should  hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  fe- 
male virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  af> 
fection  to  higher  merit. 

Iam,&c 

Htmbmjbvs. 
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JUV. 

WImd  man'a  life  ia  in  debate, 

Tlie  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate .       dryden  . 

Power  and  superiority  are  bo  flattering  and  de- 
liffhtful,  tlmt,  fmught  with  temptation  and  expos- 
ed  to  danger  as  they  are,  scarcely  any  virtoe  is 
so  cautious,  or  any  prudence  so  tinioiouB,  as  to 
decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  most  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  of  right,  are  pleased  with  show- 
ing that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour; and  would  be  thought  to  comply, 
rather  tiian  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  the 
boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
as  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  tnat  has  no 
design  to  take  Ae  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
have  it  fai  his  hands. 

Prom  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  process  the  desire 
of  investing  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and 
^ovemin^  by  force  rather  than  penraatfion.  Pride 
IS  unwilhng  to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning 
any  other  reason  than  her  own  will ;  and  would 
ramer  maintain  die  most  equitable  eksns  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  fromihe  dig- 
ni^  of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation... 

It  nmy,  I  thmk,  be  suspected,  that  this  pottti- 
cal  arrogance  has  sometttnes  found  Hs^way  into 
legislative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
rations upon  pioperhr  and  life.  A  siicht  perusal 
of  the  laws  hj  whicti  the  measures  or  vindicth^e 
and  coercive  justieeare  established,  will  discover 
so  many  disproportions  betwemi  crimes  and  pu-. 
nishnientB,  soeh  capricious  dislincttons  of  guilt, 
and  such  confosion  of  remissness  andeeverity,  as 
can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  predueed 
by  public  wisdom,  sincerely.and  calmly  stodious 
of  public  happiness. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  ptoos  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  eriminal  dragged  to 
execution  withoirt  asking  himself,  **  Who  knows 
whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me  ?*' 
On  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
emptied  into  the  grate,  let  every  spectator  of  the 
dreadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
own  heart  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  .on  the  ut- 
most exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
then  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tion. For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
life  passed  without  some  act  more  misehievons 
to  the  peace  or  prospeiity  of  others,  than  the  thefl 
of  a  piece  of  money  ? 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 
ticular species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 
denunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
factors is  commonly  cut  oflf^  and  their  sueoeesors 
are  frightened  into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of 
thievery  is  augmented  witn  greater  variety  of 
fraud,  and  subtilised  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 
rity, and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyan<?e. 
The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
multiplied,  and  cmnes,  very  difierent  in  their  do> 
grees  of  enonaity,  are  equally  iubjeeted  to  the 
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severest  punishment  that  man  has  the  power  of 
exercising  upon  man. 

The  lawgrrer  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  esti^ 
mate  the  mali^ity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by 
the  loss  or  pain  which  single  acts  ma}r  produce, 
but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  arising  from 
the  fear  of  mischiefj  and  insecurity  of  possession  - 
he  therefore  exercises  the  right  which  societies 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  simply  to  punish  a  transgres- 
sion, but  to  maintain  order,  and  preserve  quiet ; 
be  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  are  most 
in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doubles  the  guard  on  that  side  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  loi^  tried,  but  tried  with 
so  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  are 
hourly  unreasing,  yet  few  seem  wilUng  to  de- 
spair of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  employ 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  oonruption  of 
the  people,  some  propose  the  introduction  of  more 
horrid,  lingering,  and  tenific  punishraents ;  some 
an  ineJined  to  weceienkt  the  exooataons ;  some  to 
discourage  pardon ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickedness,  and 
that  we  can  only  be  reacuedfiom  the  talons  of  rob- 
hetj  by  inflexible  rigour,  and  sanguinaiy  justice. 

r  et  since  the  right  of  settmg  an  unodrtain  and 
aifatetary  value  upon  hfe  has  been  disputed,  and 
iittco  experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  rea- 
son to.  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  efiected 
by  a  periodical  havee  of  our  fellow»being8,  per 
haps  It  will  not  bo  useless  to  consider  wlwt  con 
sequences*  might  arise  from  relaxations  of  tho 
law,  andra  more*  rational  and  ocpiitabte  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  oSeneea. 

Deatn  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  observes,  H  tAw 
^•itpflv  fttipArarov,  of  dreadful  tkmgB  iU  most 
dritdfid  ;  an  evil  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
threatsnod  by  sublunary  power^  or  feaml  from 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  autho- 
ritjr,  as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  treasure 
of  life,  to  guard  from  invasion  what  cannot  be 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  murder  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  com-  . 
mon  minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite 
the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  Uie 
detection  of  a  less.  If  oiriy  murder  were  punished 
with  death,  very  few-  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  wkh  blood ;  but  when  by  the  last  act  of 
cruelty,  no  new  dan^  is  ineuned,  and  ^[reater 
security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pnnciplo 
shall  we  bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  maj  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  mi-  . 
tigated  to  simple  robbery ;  but  surely  this  is'tov 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  our 
own  opinion  ;■  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  last  hour, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleading  in 
their  favour.  From  this  conviction-  of  the  ine- 
quality of  the  punishment  to  tho  oflence,  pro- 
ceeds the  frequent  solieitatioft  of  pardons.  They 
who  would  r(»joice  at  the  oenectifm  of  a  thief, 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought*  of  destroying 
him.  His  crime-  shrinks  to  nothing,  compared 
with  his  misery^-  and  'severity  defeats  itself  by 
exciting  pity* 

The  gibbet;  indeed,  certainly,  disables  those  ■ 
'who  die  upon  it  from  inf^stmg  the  oommunitf ; 
rbut  their  death  seems  not  to  oontobote^nMire  to. 
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thentbrantioii  of  theirtMocktM,  Hmd  mof  other 
method  of  sepention.  A  thief  aeldom  paMee 
iniidi  of  his  tune  in  recoUeotion  or  antioipetion, 
hut  iroin  robbery  hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot 
to  robbeiy ;  nor,  when  the  grave  eloses  upon 
his  eompamon,  has  any  other  care  than  to  nnd 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  ponishments,  there- 
fore, rarely  hinoers  the  oonunission  of  a  crime, 
but  naturally  and  commonly  nrovents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential 


principles,  chiefly  lor  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politioiaas, 
the  mater  part  of  mankmd,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  the  pocket  and  to  pieree  the 
heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe 
that  two  malefiletors  so  difibrent  in  guilt  can  be 
justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience  to  hu- 
man laws  so  plainly  evinwd,  so  deariy  stated,  or 
■o  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  ten- 
der, and  tlic  just,  wUl  always  scrapie  to  concur 
with  the  oommonity  in  an  act  which  their  private 
judgment  cannot  approve. 
He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws 


produce  total  impunity,  and  how  many 

•le  conecaled  and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying 

the  oAmder  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  re- 

ptntance»  hu  conversed  veiy  little  with 

And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt 

this  compassion  may  incur  irom  thoee  who  con- 


found cruelty  withfirinneas,  I  know  not  whether 
any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less  powerful,  or 
less  extensive. 

If  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has 
condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected  m  their  ni* 
dtments  of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper  disd- 
pline  and  useful  labour,  have  been  disentangled 
nom  their  habits,  they  might  have  escaped  all 
the  temptatioos  to  sublsequent  crimes^  and  pass- 
ed ^eir  days  in  reparation  and  penitence,  and 
detected  they  might  all  have  been,  had  the  pro- 
secutors been  certain  that  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared.  I  believe,  every  thief  wiU  confess, 
that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dis- 
missed; and  that  he  has  sometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that  those 
whomne  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his 
esoapCi  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  honors 
of  his  ueath. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineflbctual, 
unless  some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prooe*> 
eute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere 
yiolationB  of  property,  information  will  always  be 
hated,  and  prosecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a 
good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  pu» 
nishinff  a  slight  mjury  with  death ;  espeeiaUy 
when  ne  remembers  that  the  thief  might  have 
procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remaimng  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public 
justice  are  indeed  stronff;  but  they  will  certainly 
be  overpowered  by  teooiElniess  for  life.  What  is 
punished  with  severity  contraiy  to  our  ideas  of 
adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered ; 
and  multitudes  will  be  suflbred  to  advance  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  because. 
If  they  had  been  sooner  preseouted,  they  would 
have  Bufiered  death  before  they  deservea  it. 

Thii  sdieroe  of  invigorstinf:  the  laws  by  relax- 
ation, and  extirpating  wiekedness  by  leni^,  is  so 
nmote  from  oommon  practice,  that  I  mi^t  rea^ 


sonaUy  foar  to  expcoe  it  to  tho  pubKc,  could  it  he 
supported  only  by  my  own  observations.  I  shall, 
therefore,  by  ascribing  it  to  its  author.  Sir  Tbo 
mas  More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  tint  atten- 
tion, which  I  wish  always  paid  to  prudence,  to 
justice,  and  to  mercy. 


No.  US.)     ToBSDAT,  AraiL  S3, 1761. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Stt, 
I  SIT  down,  in  pursuanoe  of  my  Is^engagemeot, 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  ad^mres 
that  befell  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felici- 
ty, which,  though  I  have  not  yet  boon  so  happy 
as  to  obtain  it,  I  have  at  least  endeayoured  to 
deserve  by  unwearied  diligence,  without  sufierine 
from  repeated  disappointmento  any  abatement  of 
my  hope,  or  repression  of  my  activity. 

You  must  have  observed  in  the  woiid  a  spe- 
cies of  mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  pnh 
moting  matrimony,  and  without  any  visible  mo- 
tive of  interest  or  vanity,  without  any  disoo- 
vorable  unpulse  of  malice  or  benevolenoe^  with- 
out any  reason  but  that  they  want  objecu  of  at- 
tention and  topics  of  oonversation,  are  iaeeo- 
santly  busy  in  procuring  wives  and  hi^iands. 
They  fill  the  can  of  eveiy  single  man  and  woman 
with  some  convenient  matuit  and  when  they 
are  informed  of  your  age  ana  fortune,  oifer  a 
partner  for  life,  with  the  same  readiness,  and  the 
same  indiflerenoe,  as  a  salesman,  whmk  he  ham 
taken  measure  by  his  eye,  fits  hia  cuatomer  with 
a  coat. 

It  might  be  expected  that  they  should  soon  be 
diaoouraged  from  this  oQdous  interposition  by 
reeentment  or  contempt  j  and  that  every  men 
should  determine  the  cnoice  on  whioh  so  much 
of  his  happiness  must  depend,  by  his  own  jodg* 
ment  and  observation ;  yet  it  happens,  that  as 
these  proposals  are  genendly  made  with  a  show 
of  kindness,  they  seQom  provoke  anger,  hut  an 
at  worst  heard  with  patience,  and  forgottta« 
They  influence  weak  minds  to  approbation ;  for 
many  are  sure  to  find  in  a  new  aoouaintanoe, 
whatever  qualities  report  has  taucht  Umm  to  ex^ 
peot :  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  under« 
standings  they  excite  curiosity,  and  aomelimes 
by  a  lii&y  chance,  brmg  persons  of  similar  teoK 
pern  within  the  attmction  of  each  other^ 

I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  anid  to  want 
a  wifo;  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended 
by  these  Hymeneal  solicitore,  with  whooe  im- 
poztuuity  1  was  sometimes  divorted,  and  aomo- 
timoa  peiplexed  s  for  they  cqntended  for  me  as 
vultures  for  a  carcass ;  each  employing  all  hb 
eloquence,  and  all  his  artifices,  to  enforce  and 
promote  his  own  scheme,  from  the  siyscess  of 
which  he  waste  receive  im other  advuntage  than 
the  pleasure  of  defeatioff  othen  equally  eagei 
and  ei^ually  industrious^ 

An  mviution  to  sup  with  one  of  thooe  buuy 
firiends,  made  me,  by  a  conceited  chance^  a<s 
[uainted  with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  was  *wp«ftH 
I  should  be  8odden(y  and  ineaii^y  «i 


quail! 
that 
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ikT«d.  The  bAf  ivfaom  the  same  kindness  had 
bnragfat  without  her  own  oonctinenee  into  the 
lists  of  lore,  seemed  to  think  me  at  least  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  captivity ;  and  exerted  tl»e 
power,  hoth  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much 
art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had  been  too  often 
deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  myself  irre- 
vocably at  the  first  interview,  ^et  I  could  not 
soppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flut- 
ters of  desire.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make 
nearer  approaches ;  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
union  wnh  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wished. 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the 
folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her 
own  sex;  and  verv  frequently  expressed  her 
wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  experience  could 
submit  to  trifle  away  hfe  with  beings  incapable 
of  solid  thought  In  mixed  companies  she  always 
associated  with  the  men,  and  declared  her  satia- 
iaccion  when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  ex- 
euraon  into  the  ooontry  was  proposed,  she  oom- 
monly  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  party;  because,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted, the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy  compli- 
ments, weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided 
all  compliance  with  the  fiishion ;  and  to  boast 
the  profundity  of  her  knowledge,  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbies  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  bv  wrong  names. 
She  despised  tibe  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a 
taree  of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and 
eongFatulated  herself  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  message  cards.  She  olten  applauded  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he 
was  bora  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro> 
claimed  her  approbation  of  Swift's  opinion,  that 
women  are  muy  a  hicher  species  or  monkers ; 
and  confessed,  that  when  she  considered  the  be- 
haviour, or  heard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
she  could  not  but  forsive  the  Tui^  ibr  suspect* 
ing  them  to  want  soms. 

it  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have 
provoked,  by  tms  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  ha- 
trsd,  and  all  the  persecutions  of  calumny ;  nor 
was  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  supe- 
riority, than  when  she  talked  of  female  anger  and 
female  cunning.  Well,  said  she,  has  nature 
provided  that  such  virulence  should  be  disabled 
by  folly,  and  such  cruelty  be  restrained  by  im- 
potence. 

Camilla  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
on  one  side,  she  shouM  nin  on  the  other ;  and 
imagmed  that  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to 
a  lady,  who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the 
borders  of  vhilit^.  But  man,  ungratefol  man, 
mstead  of  spiingmg  forward  to  meet  her,  shrunk 
back  at  her  apprOMh.  She  was  persecuted  by 
the  ladies  as  a  deserter,  and  at  best  received  by 
the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part, 
amused  myself  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but 
novelty  soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  for  no- 
thing out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be 
long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who 
haathe  ruggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  soft- 
ness ;  nor  could  I  think  my  (jvdet  and  honour  to 
be  intrusted  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was 
houriy  courting  danger,  and  soliciting  assault 

My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  kdy  of  gentle 
mien,  and  soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  approve, 
and  ready  to  roesive  direeliim  fitm  those  with 


whom  chance  had  brought  her  into  company. 
In  Nitella  I  pronused  myself  an  easy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dis- 
turbance or  altercation.  I  therefore  soon  re- 
solved to  address  her,  but  was  discouraged  from 
prosecuting  my  courtship,  by  observing  that  her 
apartments  were  superstitiously  regmr;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  notice  of  my  visit,  she  was 
never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  I  have  always  noted  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  slattern ;  it  is  the  superfluous 
scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and 
shunning  suspicion ;  it  is  the  violence  of  an  ef- 
fort against  habit,  which  being  impelled  by  exter- 
nal motives,  cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with 
nice^  than  elegance;  and  seldom  could  forbear 
to  discover  by  her  uneasiness  and  constreint, 
that  her  attention  was  burdened,  and  her  ima- 
gination engrossed :  I  therefore  concluded,  that 
being  only  occasionally  and  ambitiously  dressed, 
she  was  not  fiuniliarized  to  her  own  ornaments. 
There  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  fame  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  informa 
tion  of  those  that  fofl,  from  those  uiat  desire  to 
excel ;  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her 
time  between  finery  and  dirt ;  and  was  alwavs 
in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  she 
was  not  aecorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  Charyb- 
dis,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
a  new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I 
thought  mysdf  quickly  made  happy  by  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  public  places,  and  pleased 
my  own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
should  raise  in  a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing 
B8  the  acknowledged  fovourite  of  Charybdis. 
She  soon  after  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a 
ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  Ap  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  the  hap 
pineas  of  acoompanjring  her,  which,  after  a  short 
reluctance,  was  indulg^  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiosity  on  her  journey,  tiian  after  all  possible 
means  of  expense ;  and  was  every  moment  taking 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  1 
knew  it  my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diver 
sbn;  at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming 
company  that  would  breakfast  in  the  gardens; 
and  m  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  some 
new  song  in  the  openL  some  new  dress  at  the 
playhouse,  or  some  perrormerat  a  concert  whom 
she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelligence  was  such, 
that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she  dia 
not  summon  me  on  the  second  day ;  and  as  she 
hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and 
pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we 
passed  the  streets,  she  was  often  charmed  with 
some  trinket  in  the  toyshops ;  and,  from  mode- 
rate denres  of  seals  and  snufi-boxes,  rose,  by  de- 
grees, to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  bc^an  to 
find  the  smile  of  Chaiybdis  too  costly  for  a  pri- 
vate purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six-and-forty 
lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapacity 
had  exhausted. 

Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  aflections, 
but  kept  them  only  lor  a  short  time.  She  had 
newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life  in  the  perusaToi  ro- 
maooesy  brou^  with  her  inio  the  gay  worid  all 
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tiia  pride  of  Cleopatra;  expeeted  nothing  leas 
than  Towa,  altars,  and  sacnfices;  and  thoo^t 
her  channs  dishonoured,  and  her  power  in- 
firinged,  by  the  softest  opposition  to  ner  senti- 
ments, or  the  smallest  tranM;ression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might  indeedcure  this  species  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undisceming,  and 
vitiated  only  by  false  representations ;  but  the 
operations  of  time  are  slow ;  and  I  therefore  left 
her  to  grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  er- 
ror at  her  own  ejcpense. 

Thus  I  haTe  hitnerto,  in  spite  of  myseU^  passed 
niv  life  in  frozen  celibacy.  M^  friends^  indeed, 
often  tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with 
higher  hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify; 
that  I  dress  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  ra- 
diance of  perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to 
look  for  the  same  excellence  in  corporeal  beauty. 
But  surdy,  Mr.  Rambler,  it  is  not  madnf^es  to 
hope  for  some  terrestrial  lady  unstained  with  the 
spots  which  I  have  been  describing:  at  leaat,  I 
am  resolved  to  puraue  my  seardi ;  for  I  am  so 
far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  able  to  ufi>rd  the  highest  hiuppiness  de- 
creed to  our  present  state ;  and  if,  after  all  theae 
miacarriagea,  I  find  a  woman  that  fiUs  up  my 
expectation,  you  shall  bear  once  more  from 
Yours,  4(c» 

HTMiirjtua* 


No.  116.]       Saturday,  April  27, 1751. 

ROI 

Thw  the  dow  oz  would  nudy  tra^innfi  daim ; 
TIm  iprifhtly  bone  wonu  ploof h. rmARcu 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


8», 


I  WAS  the  aecond  aon  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  dtizen  of  London. 
My  father  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate 
firom  a  heavy  mortffo^e,  and  paid  his  sisters  their 
portions,  thought  lumself  (uscharffed  from  all 
obligation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to 

Send  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rural  pleasures.  He 
erefore  spared  nothing  that  mignt  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  he  procured  the 
best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom  could 
supply,  paid  large  salaries  to  his  sroom  and 
huntsman,  and  became  the  envy  of  Uie  countir 
lor  the  discipline  of  his  hounds.  But,  above  all 
his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a 
breed  of  pointers  and  setting-dogs,  which  by  long 
and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  im- 
proved, that  not  a  partridge  or  hcathcock  could 
rest  in  security ;  and  game  of  whatever  species, 
that  dared  to  light  upon  his  manor,  was  oeaten 
down  by  his  shot,  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

My  dder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in 
the  chace,  and,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are 
ereeping  like  maUa  unwUlingly  U>  school,  he  could 
wind  ue  horn,  beat  the  bushes,  bound  over 
hedges,  and  swim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman 
one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  supplied  his  place  with 
e^ual  abilities,  and  came  home  with  tne  scut  in 
his  hat,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  I  beiiiff  either  delicate  or  timoroua,  less 
desirous  of  honour,  or  less  capable  of  sylvan  he- 
vmOf  wdLB  always  the  favourite  of  my  mother^ 


because  I  kept  my  coat  eiea^v  nd  ay  cmd- 

plcxion  free  from  freckles;  and  did  not  come 
Lome,  like  my  brother,  mired  and  tanned,  nor 
carry  corn  in  my  hat  to  the  horsey  nor  bring  duty 
curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  tangfat  to  amuse  her 
self  with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to 
despise  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  ooun- 
tiy  ladiea,  disdained  to  learn  their  sentunenta  or 
conversation,  and  had  made  no  addition  to  the 
notions  which  she  had  brought  from  the  precincts 
of  ComhilL  She  was,  therefore,  always  reoooot- 
ing  the  glories  of  the  city ;  eaumarating  the  aoc- 
oeaaion  of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  maguifioeace 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  rJating  the 
civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies'  feaats  by 
men,  of  whom  some  are  now  made  alderaeo, 
some  have  fined  for  sherifis,  and  none  are  worth 
less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequently 
displayed  her  father's  flreatneas ;  told  of  the 
large  bills  which  he  had  paid  at  aigkt;  of  the 
sums  for  which  his  word  would  pass  apoa  the 
Exchange ;  the  heapa  of  gold  which  he  vaed  on 
Saturday  night  to  toss  about  with  a  skwvel;  the 
extent  of  his  warehouae,  and  the  atrength  of  his 
doors:  and  when  she  relaxed  her  imagination 
with  lower  subjects,  described  the  fiyiMtwe  of 
their  country-house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the 
clerks  and  porters. 

By  these  nairativeB  I  waa  fired  with  the  spleo- 
dour  and  digmtv  of  London,  and  of  tmde.  I 
therefore  devoted  my9ei£  to  a  ahop,  and  warned 
my  imagination  from  vear  to  year  with  inqwiies 
arout  the  privileges  ot  a  freeman,  the  power  ef 
the  eommon  council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which 
mv  mother  aasured  me  that  many  had  axrived 
wno  be^^  the  world  with  leaa  than  auyweiiC 
.  I  waa  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path, 
, which  led  to  auch  honour  and  felicity;  bat  was 
forced  for  a  time  to  endure  some  reproeaioa  of 
my  eagerness,  for  it  waa  my  giandfathei's  max- 
im, that  a  young  man,  addtm  makes  much  manq^ 
wh»  is  out  ofkis  tme  hrfore  isBo^Md-tmentf.  They 
thooght  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  ke^  me  at 
home  tiU  the  proper  age,  without  any  other  em- 
pbymeat  than  thait  <»  learning  merchanta'  ac- 
counts,, and  the  art  of  regttlatinff  booka ;  but  at 
length  the  tedioua  days  elapsed,  I  waa  trans- 
planted to  town,  and,  with  ereat  satisfaction  to 
myself^  bound  to  a  haberdawer. 

My  master,  who  had  no  conception  of  any 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  cm  being  rich, 
had  an  the  good  oualitiea  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  close  ana  unwearied  attention  to  the 
main  chance ;  his  desire  to  gain  wealth  was  so 
well  tempered  by  the  vanity  of  showing  it,  that, 
without  any  other  principle  of  action,  he  hvod  id 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  commercial  world ;  and 
was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  only  men, 
whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  solicited,  those 
who  were  umversally  allowed  to  be  lichm:  than 
himself. 

By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  by 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tu>e 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make 
up  parcels  with  exadt  fiugahty  of  paper  and 
packthread;  and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow^ 
apprentices  the  true  grace  of  a  countei^bow,  the 
careless  air  with  which  a  small  pair  of  scales  is 
to  be  held  between  the  fingers,  and  the  vigour 
and  sprightUaess  with  whi(£  the  box,  after  the 
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Having  119  desifeof  any  higher  empbjment,  and 
therefiwo  applyiagaU  my  poirers  to  the  koow- 
Uidge  of  roy  tn«d0»  I  was  quickly  master  of  all 
tUat  could  be  kaown^  became  a  cridc  in  small 
wares,  contrived  niew  vartatioDS  of  %uj:e8,  and 
new  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes 
consulted  by  the  weavexs,  when  th^  proieoted 
fasliions  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  foarth 
year  of  my  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
hicods  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be 
received  as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
master  ofpecuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies 
as  an  oracle  of  the  mode.  iSut  unhappily,  at  the 
first  public  tabLe,  to  which  I  was  invited,  ap- 
peared a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my 
hopes  of  distinction^  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise 
my  eyes  for  Cear  of  encountering  their  superiority 
of  mien.    Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any 

Sportunities  of  displiudng  my  knowledge ;  for 
::  templsur  entertained  the  company  for  part  of 
the  day  with  historical  narratives  and  political 
observations:  and  the  colonel  afterwards  de- 
tailed the  adventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the 
claims  and  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  ^ve 
an  account  of  assemblies,  gardens,  and  diver- 
sionsL  I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of 
trade  and  Spaniards;  and  once  alfempted,  with 
some  warmth,  to  correct  a  gross  mistake  about 
A  silver  breast-knot ;  but  neither  of  my  antago- 
nists seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they 
lesumicd  their  discourse  without  emotion,  and 
again  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  company ; 
nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  know 
my  opinion  of  her  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the 
carnation  shot  with,  white,  that  was  then  new 
amongst  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  I  know  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
more  monev  than  myself^  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor 
why  they  were  considered  by  otners  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  and  therefore 
resolved,  when  we  met  a|[ain,  to  rouse  my  spirit, 
and  force  myself  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  cntertain- 
inor  a  small  circle  very  successfully  with  a  minute 
representation  of  my  lord  mayor's  show,  when 
the  colonel  entered  careless  and  gay,  sat  down 
with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and  with- 
out appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew^ 
my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
to  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them. 
Soon  after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
til?  same  attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language:  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company  was  so  nappily  amused,  tliat  I  was 
ncith-r  heard  nor  seen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
other  proof  of  my  existence  than  that  1  put  round 
tlio  glass,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to  name 
llie  toast 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
showy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  everyone 
his  own  ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket 
needs  not  care  what  any  man  says  of  him;  that 
if  I  mind?d  my  trade,  tJie  time  will  come  when 
Uwyrrs  and  soldiers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out 


ofmypwMki  AiidtbUitiBfiiu^wbMiaaHyicift 
set  his  haada  to  his  sideB,  and  say  he  is  wortb 
forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  yew 
These  and  many  more  such  conaolationB  and 
encouragements  I  received  from  mv  good  mo* 
ther,  which,  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  udp 
easiness ;  for  having  by  some  accident  heard, 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cil,  1 
had  therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her 
opinions,  but  considered  her  as  one  whose  igno* 
ranee  and  prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  withr 
out  ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and 
ignominy,  from  which  I  could  not  find  may  poe- 
aibilitv  of  rising  to  the  rank  which  my  ancestors 
had  always  held, 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  maater,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  disposition  of  my  powdered  curis,  the 
eoual  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  ^ossy  blackness 
of  my  shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  eleva- 
tion those  compliments  which  ladies  sometimes 
condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readiness  in 
twisting  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change. 
The  tenaoiYtAmg  Man,  with  which  I  was  some- 
times honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination;  I  grew 
negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen  in  my  tem- 
per ;  often  mistook  the  demands  of  the  custom- 
ers, treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contenipt,  and  received  and  dismissed  them  with 
surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should 
sufier  by  this  change  of  my  behavioiir :  and, 
therefore,  after  some  expostulation,  posted  me  in 
the  warehouse,  and  preserved  me  from  the  dan- 
ger and  reproach  of  desertion,  to  which  my  dis- 
content would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I 
continued  any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  bafHed  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  heartyconsent  of  my 
master  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  be 
communicated  in  another  letter,  by  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

MisOCAPKLUS. 


No.  117.]    TufiSDAT,  April  30, 1751. 

m\i9it  c{veff£^eXXev,  tv'  oh^v^i  inwards  c?9.     HOM. 

The  god4  they  ehaUeu^e,  and  affect  the  tkiei: 

Heareil  on  OlympiM,  totterinff  Oasa  stood ; 

On  Oita,  Petion  nods  with  all  Ilia  wood.  rors. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SXE, 

NoTuiMO  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  ol 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to 
ridicule  and  vilify  what  tliey  cannot  comprehend. 
All  industry  must  be  excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the 
student  often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  him- 
self than  praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  con- 
tempt and  insult  He  who  brings  with  him  mto 
a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  spe- 
culation, and  has  never  hardened  nisfront  in  pub^ 
lie  life,  or  accustomed  his  passions  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  ot 
mixed  conversation,  will  blush  at  the  stare  of  pe- 
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Udaat  nomUity,  and  waSht  Umadf  to  be  diirwi 
by  a  bunt  of  Uu^ter,  from  the  fortreMes  of  de^ 
moostratioo.  TMoiechuiutwillbeafieidtoM* 
•ert  before  haidy  contndictioii,  the  pooeibilHj  of 
teeiing  down  btuwuks  with  a  aiikworm's  thread ; 
and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the  rapidhy  of 
Ufht,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  iCariy  and  the  hoght 
oft  the  lanar  Bkoantains. 

If  I  could  bj  any^efibrts  have  shaken  off  thui 
cewardice,  I  liad  not  sheltered  myself  under  a 
borrowed  name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the 
means  of  oommunicatineto  the  public  the  Uieoiy 
of  a  ganet ;  a  sulyect  which,  except  some  slight 
and  transient  strictures,  has  been  hitherto  ne- 
glected by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  adorn 
It,  either  for  want  of  leisure  to  prosecute  the  vari- 
ous researches  in  which  a  nice  discussion  must 
engage  them,  or  because  it  requires  such  dirersi* 
ty  of  knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity,  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  single  intellect;  or 
perhaps  others  fi>resaw  the  tumult  which  would 
be  raised  against  them,  and  confined  their  know- 
ledge to  their  own  breasts,  and  abandoned  preju- 
dice  and  foUy  to  the  ditectbn  of  chance. 

That  the  professors  of  literature  genersll]^  re- 
side in  the  lugfaest  stories,  has  been  immemorially 
observed.  The  wisdom  of  the  andents  was  weU 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
an  elevated  situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses 
stationed  on  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  by  those 
who  couM  with  equal  right  have  raised  them 
bowers  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  or  erected  their  al- 
tars among  the  flexures  of  Meander  ?  Why  was 
Jove  himwtf  nursed  upon  a  mountain?  or  why 
did  the  goddesses,  when  the  prize  of  beauW  was 
contest^,  try  the  cause  upon  the  top  of  Ida? 
Such  were  the  fictions  by  which  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret,  wluch, 
though*  they  had  been  long  obscured  by  tne  negli- 
gence and  ignorance  of  succeeding  times,  were 
well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pytha- 
goras, Avtfi^  v¥tivrwv  r^v  ^^  tf09Khfu ;  "  when 
me  wind  blows,  worship  its  echo."  This  could 
not  but  be  understood  b^  his  disciples  as  an  invio- 
lable injunctioti  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  I  have 
found  frequently  visited  by  the  echo  and  the 
wmd.  Nor  was  the  tradition  wholly  obliterated 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  Tibullus  evidently 
oongratmifttes  tumself  upon  his  garret^  not  without 
some  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept: 

Aimmjmomt  immittt  99mto§  mtdirt  aihmUtm^ 
jftrt,  g^iduM  hi^miu  agmat  emm/kderit  mtuur, 


How  iweet  in  tleejp  to  pan  the  cmrele«  houn, 
LuU*d  by  the  beatinf  winds  and  daahinf  fhowanl 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  fond- 
ness of  Lucretius,  as  an  eady  writer,  for  a  garret, 
in  his  description  of  the  lorey  towers  of  serene 
learning,  ana  of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise 
man  looks  down  upon  the  confused  and  erratic 
state  of  the  world  moving  below  him. 

8*d  nil  drnkiM  «•<,  h^tu  qnam  mmmita  ientf 
£4iUidecfriMtk»afitMt;Hm  Umpla  serena; 
Detpicere  unde  fMM  dUos^  patnmgue  vidtrt 
£rrmrt,  mtqtu  viampalmmttU  puwtrt  viUt, 

Tia  aweet  thy  labouivif  ttepa  to  f  aide 
To  virtue'a  heiyhta^  with  wiadom  well  aupplied, 
And  all  the  mafazioea  of learninf  fortified } 
FroBB  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewttdw'diBthenaM  of  life,  and  blind. 

DaTsni. 


ThaiBitMion  iMi,  indeed,  conlinBBd  to  ear 
own  time ;  the  ganet  is  still  the  usual  reowptsde 
ofthephikMopheraiidpoet;  but  this,  Kko  msay 
ancient  customs,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  aeo- 
dental  imitation,  without  knowledfe  of  the  eb- 
ginai  reason  fi)r  which  it  was  established ; 


Tha  canas  ia  eecrsi,  hot  th' elbet  ia  kMwa 

Conjectures  havoi  indeed,  been  advanced  eon- 
oeming  these  babitatbiis  of  literature,  bat  with- 
out much  satisftction  to  the  judicioas  inquirer. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  ganet  is  generally 
chosen  bv  the  wits  as  most  easily  rented ;  and 
concluded  that  no  man  rqoices  in  his  aSriai  abode, 
butonthedaysofpAyment  Others  suspect  that 
a  garretisefaaefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house  from  the  outer  door, 
which  is  often  observed  to  be  infested  by  visit* 
anis,  who  talk  incessantly  of  beer,  or  bneoy  or  a 
coat,  and  repeat  the  same  sounds  every  monnn^ 
and  sometimes  again  in  the  afternoon,  witbont 
any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  mors 
importunate  and  clamorous,  and  raise  their 
voices  in  time  firom  moumfiil  murmurs  to  nging 
vocifemtions*  This  eternal  monotony  is  always 
detestable  to  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to 
eidaige  his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Ocbeis 
talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstraction  finom 
common  business  or  amusements;  and  aorae, 
yet  more  visionary,  tell  us,  that  the  facohiee  are 
enlarged  by  open  prospers,  and  that  the  ftocy 
is  more  at  liberty,  when  the  eye  ranges  without 
confinement 

These  conveniences  may  perhaps  all  be  found 
in  a  well^diosen  garret;  but  surely  they  cannoc 
be  supposed  sufl&ieotly  important  to  have  ope- 
rated invariably  upon  difierent  climatea,  dietant 
ages,  and  separate  nations.  Of  auniversal  prac- 
tice, there  must  still  be  presumed  a  uuiveisal 
cause,  which,  however  recondite  and  abstrase, 
ma^  be  perhaps  reserved  to  make  me  illastiions 
by  Its  discovery,  and  you  by  its  promnlyition. 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  ftculties  <^the 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  state 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  various  compreaeionB  of  the 
ambient  element  The  efiects  ot  the  air  in  the 
production  or  cure  of  corporal  maladies  have  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates :  bet 
no  man  has  yet  sufficiently  considered  how  ur  it 
may  influence  the  operations  of  the  genius^ 
though  every  dajr  afibrds  instances  of  local  un- 
derstanding^ of  wits  and  reasoners,  whose  &col- 
ties  are  adapted  to  some  single  i^t,  and  who, 
when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  place,  sink 
at  once  into  silence  and  stupimty.  I  have  disco- 
vered, by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  sufier  great  impediments 
from  dense  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the  te- 
nuis of  a  defecatea  air  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy, 
and  sets  at  liberty  those  intellectual  powers  whiu 
were  before  shackled  by  too  strong  attractioi\ 
and  unable  to  expand  themselves  under  the  pies 
sure  of  a  gross  atmosphere.  I  have  found  dul 
ness  to  quicken  into  sentiment  m  a  thin  ether,  sa 
water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  receivei 
partly  exhausted ;  and  heads,  in  appearance 
empty,  have  teemed  with  notions  upon  rising 
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^touimI,  ttd  Um  flsodd  ndofl  <n  li  fbottwll  would 
have  sweQed  oot  into  Btsffneaa  and  eztennon. 

For  this  reason  I  never  tiiink  myself  qaalified 
to  judge  dedsivelj  of  any  man's  fticnlties,  whom 
I  have  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation ; 
but  take  some  opportunity  of  attending  him  fiK>m 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the 
various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  (K>ndensation, 
tension  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neith«  vivaoioos, 
aloft,  nor  serious  helow,  I  then  consider  him  as 
hopeless ;  hot  as  it  seldom  hanpens,  that  I  do 
not  find  the  temper  to  which  tfie  texture  of  his 
brain  is  fitted^  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a 
tabe  of  mercuij,  first  marking  the  point  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  intellects,  aocordins  to  rules 
which  I  have  long8tu(fied,  and  which  f  may,  per- 
haps, reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise 
of  buometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  cause  of  the  g[ayety  and  sprightliness 
of  the  dweRera  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increase 
of  that  vertieinoiis  motion,  with  which  we  are 
carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolutiofi  of  the 
«aith.  The  power  of  agitati(m  upon  the  spirits 
is  well  known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  ne».rt 
lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping 
horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who 
towers  to  the  fifui  story  is  whiried  through 
more  space  by  every  eircumrotation,  than  ano- 
ther that  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
nations  between  the  trofNCS  are  known  to  be  fiery, 
inconstant,  inventive,  and  ianciful ;  because,  liv- 
ing at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
they  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than 
those  whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
fioles;  and,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wise 
man  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  Us 
iMOtttry,  whenever  celerity  and  acuteness  are  re- 
quisite, we  must  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a 
Kw  turns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret 

If  you  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
effects  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you 
to  consult  your  own  memory,  and  consider  whe- 
ther you  have  never  known  a  man  acquire  repu- 
tation in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa- 
Iron  had  placed  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  who  never  recovered  his 
former  vigour  of  understanding,  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  original  situation.  That  a  garret  will 
make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  suppos- 
ing ;  I  know  there  are  some  who  would  continue 
blockheads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or 
on  the  peak  of  Tenerifle.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  re- 
medy has  been  tried ;  for  perbaos  he  was  formed 
to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  tne  joiner  of  Are- 
tsus  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  in  his 
own  shop. 

I  tiiink  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distances 
from  the  centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  intellectual  ■hilitiea,  and  consequentiy  of  so 
great  use  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the 
public  Goi^d  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an 
experiment,  I  would  propose,  that  there  should 
be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  Uiose 
which  Bacon  describes  in  Solomon's  house,  for 
the  expansion  and  concentration  of  understand- 
ing, according  to  the  exigence  of  different  em- 
ployments, or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some  tliat 
fume  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  space 
in  the  tower,  might  compose  tables  of  intcreHt 
at  a  certain  depth:    and  he  that  upon  level 

Y 


ground  utagntttss  in  fflloneou  or  cnefis  m  nana'' 
tive,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment 
into  merriment,  sparkle  with  repartee,  and  fifotii 
with  declamation. 

Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat 
of  Virgil's  climate  in  some  Unes  of  his  Geoigic : 
so  when  I  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  de* 
termine  the  height  of  tne  author's  habitation.  As 
an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  or  a  noble 
thought,  a  sprightiy  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to 
pronounce  it  fresh  from  the  garret ;  an  expres 
sion  which  would  break  from  me  upon  the  pe 
rusal  of  most  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe 
that  vou  sometimes  qmt  the  gAret,  and  ascend 
into  the  cock«loft.  Htyertatusi 
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Cicero  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magni* 
ficence  of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours 
for  which  he  himself  appears  to  have  panted  with 
restiess  solicitude,  by  snowing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can 
hope  for  from  men  is  circumscribed. 

*' You  see,"  says  Africanq^,  pointhiff  at  the 
earth,  from  the  celestial  regions,  ^  that  Sie  globo 
assigned  to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  hu« 
man  beings,  is  of  small  dimensions ;  how  then 
can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men.  any  glory 
worthy  of  a  wish?  Of  tins  littie  world  the  mha  • 
bited  parts  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even 
the  spNDts  where  men  are  to  be  found  are  broken 
by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  so^ 
parated  as  that  nothing  can  be  transmitted  from 
one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south, 
by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  tne  earth  is  pos* 
sessed,  you  have  no  intercourse;  and  by  how 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  coun* 
tries  of  the  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  in- 
habit is  no  more  than  a  scanty  Island,  inclosea 
by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  which  you  give  the 
name  of  the  great  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean« 
And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented  conti- 
nent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  re- 
nown will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs 
of  Cancasus  ?  or  by  whom  will  your  name  bo 
uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  south, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ?  So  narrow 
is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagat* 
ed,  and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  ?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes, 
why  fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but 
short  in  its  duration ;  he  observes  the  di^rence 
between  the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and  ' 
heaven,  and  declares  that,  according  to  the  ce- 
lestial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a 
sinjjle  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  Tully  has 
made  a  show  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  fame ; 
objections  which  sufiiciently  discover  his  tender- 
ness and  regard  for  his  darling  phantom.  Ho- 
mer, when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of 
Patroclus  necessary   resolved,  at  least,  that  he 
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riiOQld  die whh  honour;  end  Iherelbro  bioiiglit 
down  urtintt  him  the  patron  god  of  Troy,  and 
left  to  Hector  only  the  mean  taak  of  givinff  the 
last  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  Divine  hand  had 
disabled  from  resistance.  Thus  Tully  ennobles 
fame,  which  he  professes  to  degrade^  by  opposing 
it  to  celestial  happiness ;  he  oonfines  not  its  ex- 
tent but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor  oon- 
•  tracts  its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
the  estimation  of  supenor  beings.  He  still  ad- 
mits it  the  highest  and  noblest  of  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, and  allej^  little  more  against  it^  than  that 
It  is  neither  without  end^  nor  without  hmits. 

What  might  be  the  efiect  of  these  observations 
oonveycMd  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  un- 
derstandings, cannot  be  determined ;  but  few  of 
those  who  shall  in  the  present  age  read  my  hum- 
ble version,  will  find  themselves  much  depressed 
in  their  hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  designs;  for  I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  who  among 
us  pass  their  lives  in  the  ciutivation  of  knowledge, 
or  acouisition  of  power,  hare  very  anxiously  m- 
quired  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  invi|;omted«ny  efibrt  by  the  de- 
sire of  spreading  thev  renown  among  the  clans 
of  Caucasus.  The  hopes  and  fsais  of  modem 
minds  are  content  to  ruoge  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass :  a  single  nation,  and  a  few  yoais,  have  ge- 
nerally sufficient  amplitude  to  fill  our  imagina- 


A  little  consideratton  will  indeed  teach  us,  that 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
and  that  he  who  places  happiness  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  may  spend  hislife  in  pro- 

.  jwgating  it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for , 
new -worlds,  or  necessity  of.  passing  the  Atlantic 

-4ea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 

.  good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power. 
•or  most  active  diligence,  are  moonsiderable ;  ana 
•when  neither  benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the 

•  only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
•others  is  curiosity ;  «. passion,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  universally  associated  to  reason,  is 

^easilj  confined,  overborne,  or  diverted  from  any , 

^particular  object 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there 
will  be  found  very  little  desire  of  any  other  know- 
ledge,, than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to 
4he  relief  of  some  pressing  -uneasiness,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  some  near  advantage.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  hear  with  wonder  a  proposal  to  walk 
out,  <mly  that  they  may  walk  back ;  and  inquire 
why  Any  man  should  labour  for  nothing?  4So 
those  whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  toiook  forward  only 
to  a  small  distance,  will  scarcely  understand,  why 
nights  and  dtLys  should  be  spent  instudies,  which 
«nd  in  new  studies,  and  which,  according  to  Mai- . 
Jberbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
f  rice  of  bread ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufac- 
turer easil  V  be  persuaded,  that  much  pleasure 
can  arise  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actions, 
performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inqoiiy,  of 
which  «>!•(  •i«v-  dxo^o/ccv,  9hii  ri  Kftcv,  we  can  only 
hear  the  report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our 
iives  by  any  consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from 
indispensable  business,  to  employ  their  thoughts 


upon  namtive  or  diancteis :  and  amooff  luww 
to  whom  fortune  has  ^ven  the  liberty  of  living 
more  by  their  own  choice,  man  v  create  to  them- 
selves, en^gements,  by  the  indulgence  of  some 
petty  ambition,  the  admission  of  some  insatiable 
deare,  or  the  toleration  of  some  |>redominant 
passion.  The  man  whose  whole  wish  is  to  ac- 
cumulate money,  has  no  other  care  than  to  col- 
lect  interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  engage 
for  mortgages  z  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  his  ear 
to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna^  and 
the  4»urtier  thinks  the  hour  lost,  which  is  not 
spent  in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitating 
his  advancement.  The  adventurers  of  valour, 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  will  find  a  cold 
reception,  when  they  are  obtruded  upon  an  at- 
tention thus  busy  with  its  favourite  amusement, 
and  impatient  of  interruption  or  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  at- 
tention by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises  of 
happiness^  may  restrain  the  mmd  from  excux^ 
sion  and  mquiry :  curiosity  may  be  equally  de- 
stroyed by  less  formidable  enemies ;  it  may  be 
dissipated  in  trifles,  or  congealed  by  indolence. 
The  sportsmen  and  the  men  of  dress  have  their 
heads  filled  with  a  fox  or  a  horse-race,  a  feather 
or  a  ball  ^  and  live  in  ignorance  of  every  thing 
beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he  that  heaps  up 
gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the  field,  or 
beats  the  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the  ranks 
of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without  plea- 
sure or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  ever 
rouse  fipom  their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  who  EAve  dedicated  themselves 
to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined 
their  curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  lit- 
tle inclination  to  promote  any  fame,  but  that 
which  their  own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake. 
The  naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  the  opinions 
or  conjectures  of  the  philologer:  the  botanist 
looks  upon  the  astronomer  as  a  being  unworthy 
ofhis  regard ;  the  lawyer  scarcely  hevs  the  name 
of  a  physician  without  contempt ;  and  he  that  is 
growug  sreat  and  hapoy  by  electrifying  a  botUe, 
wonders  how  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  tri- 
fling prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

I^  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  worid  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praises,  shall  subduct  from 
the  number  of  his  encomiast,  all  those  who  are 
placed  below  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  in 
the  valleys  of  life  ^o  voice  but  that  of  necessi- 
ty ;  all  those  who  imagine  themselves  too  import- 
ant to  regard  him,  and  consider  the  mention  oi 
his  name  as  a  usurpation  of  their  time  ^  aD  who 
are  too  much  or  too  little  ^eased  with  them- 
selves, to  attend  to  any  thingeztemal ;  all  who  are 
attracted  by  pleasure,  or  chained  down  by  |>ain, 
to  unvaried  ideas ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  at- 
tending his  triumph  by  diflTerent  pursuits ;  and 
all  who  slumber  in  universal  negligence ;  he  M-ill 
find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  bounds  than 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no  man 
oan  be  venerable  or  formiaable,  but  to  a  small 
part  ofhis  fellow-creatures. 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  our  endeavoujs 
after  excellence,  it  is  necessary  that,  as  Africanas 
counsels  his  descendant, "  we  raise  our  eyes  to 
higher  prospects,  and  contemplate  our  future  and 
eternal  state,  without  ^ving  up  our  hearts  to  the 
praise  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  such  re- 
wards as  human  power  can  bestow." 
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FauUi  lay  on  eithar  tide  Ihe  Trojan  towers. 

EbmiCSTOM. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER.. 

SlK, 

Ab,  notwitlMtanding  all  that  wit,  or  malWe^or 
pride,  or  prudence,  .will  be  able  to  suggest,  men 
and  women  must  at  last  pass  theb  lives  together, 
I  hare  nerer  therefore  thought  those  writers 
friends  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavour  to 
eicite  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  bub- 
pidon  of  the  other.  To  pevsuade  them  who  are 
entering  the  world,  and  looking  abroad  for  a 
suitable  associate^  that  all  are  equally  vicious,  or 
eaually  ridiculous^  that  they  who  trust  are  cer- 
tainly betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always 
disappointed ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but 
to  inname  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can 
benocantidn.  Those  who  are  convinced,  that 
no  reason  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never 
harass  their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion; they  w4U  resolve,  since  they  are  doomed 
to  misery,  that  no  needless  anxiety  shall  disturb 
their  quiet ;  they  wiU  plunge  at  hazard  into  the 
crowa,  and  snatch  the  first  hand  that  shall  be 
held  towaid  thenu 

That  the  world  is  over-ran  with  vice  cannot 
be  denied^  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has 
not  yet  gamed  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple 
and  unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we 
may  generally  escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffering 
a  less;  and  therefore,  those  who  undertake  to 
initiate  the  young  aqd  ignorant  in  the  knowledg^e 
of  life,  should  be  carenil  to  incukate  the  possi- 
bility of  virtue  and  happiness,  and -to  encoarage 
endeavours  by  prospects  of  success. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect,  that  these  are 
the  sendments  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for 
many  yeartfta  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated 
viigini^ ;  has  been  long-accustomed  to  the  cold- 
ness of  neglect,  and  the  petulance  of -insult ;  has 
been  mortified' in  full' assemblies  b^  inquiries 
after  forgotten  fashions,  ^raes  long  disuBed;and 
wits  and  beauties  of  ancient  renown ;  has  been 
invited,  witbmalidous  importunity,  to  the  second 
wedding  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ridi- 
culed t^  two  generations  of  coquettes  in  whis- 
pers intended  to  be  heard :  aVid  been  leng  con- 
sidered by  the  airy  and  g&y,  as  too  venemble  for 
familiarity,  and  too  wise  ror  pleasure.  It  is  in^ 
deed  natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by 
continual  repetition  to  produce  an  luibitual  as- 
perity; yet  1  have  hitherto  struggled  with  sa 
much  yigilance  against  ny  pride  and' my  resent' 
ment,  that  I  have  ppeserved  my  temper  uncor-- 
rupted.  I  have  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my 
employment  to  collect' sentences  against  mar- 
riage; nor  am  inclined  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  few  friends  whom  time  has  left  me,  by  ob- 
structing that  happiness  which  I  cannot  partake, 
and  venting  my  vexation  in  censures  of  the  for- 
wardness and  indiscretion  of  giris,  or  the  incon- 
stancy, tasteliessnesB,  andperhdy  of  men. 

It  is,  indbed;  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
dition to  which  we  are  not  condemned  b^  neces- 
sity, but  induced  by  observation  and  choice:  and 
therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the 
malignity  with  which  a  reproacfh,  edged  with  the 
•ppeOatiQD  of  old  maid,  swells  some-  of  these- 
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hearts  in  which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  con- 
demned in  my  youth  to  solitude,  either  by  indi- 
gence or  deformity,  nor  passed  the  eariier  part 
of  life  without  the  flatteiy  of  courtship,  and  the 
joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of^ay- 
etj  amidst  the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  gratulations 
of  applause;  been  attended  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain ; 
and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  theobsequions- 
ness  of  gallantry,  the  gayety  of  wit,  and  the  timid- 
ity of  love.  If,  therefore,  I  am  vet  a  stranger  to 
nuptial  happiness,  I  sufier  only  the  consequences 
of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the 
succession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  have  re- 
jected^ without  griefl  and  without  malice. 

When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed    . 
upon  glasses,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous 
professions  of  the  gay  Venustulus,  a  gentleman, 
who,  being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  tamily,  had 
been  educated  in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense, 
and  softness  of  e&minacy.    He  was  beautiful  in 
in>  his  person,  and  easy  in  his  address;  and, 
therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  age 
when  the  sight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the  un- 
flerstanding.    He  had  not  any  power  in  himself 
of  gladdeningtor  amusing :  but  supplied  his  want 
of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions :  and  his 
chief  art  of  courtship- was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  wHh  parties,  rambles,  music,  and  shows. 
We  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions 
to  gardens  and -seats,  and 'I  was  for  a  while 
pleased  with  the  care  which  Venustulus  discov 
ered  in  securing  me  from  any  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, or  possibilityof  mischance.   He  never  failed 
to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to 
promise  the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us 
safe ;  and-  alwajrs  contrived  to  return  by  day- 
light for  fear  of  robbers.    This  extraordinary  so- 
licitude was  represented  fora  tirae-astheeflbet- 
of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  f(^r  is  too  strong 
for  continued  hypocrisy.    I  soon  discovered,  that  • 
Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  ele- 
gance of  a  female.    His  imagination  was  per-, 
petually  clouded   with  terrors,  and   he  could' 
scarcely  refrain  from  sorearas  and  outeries  a> 
any  accidental  'surprise.    He  durst  not  enter  » 
room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainscot,  nor 
cross  a  field  where  the  catde  were  frisking  in  the 
sunshine ;  the  least  breeze  that  waved  upon  the 
river  was  a  storm,  andeveiy  clamour  in  the- 
street  was  a  cry  of-  fire.    I  have  seen  him-  lose 
his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  bn^e  fais^hain ;  ^ 
and  vas  foroed  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the-' 
sodden  entranee  of  a  black  cat-   Compassion^ 
once  obliged 'me  to  drive  away  with  my  fan  a 
beetle  that  kept  him  in  distress,  and  chide  off  tt- 
dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which'  he  would' 
gladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own  • 
escape.    Women  naturally  expect  defence  and* 
protection  from  a  lover  ov-ahushand,  and  there- . 
tore  yon  wil)  not  think  me  culpable  in  refusing  a 
wretclr,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 
necessaij  fears,  and  flown  to  me  for  that  sue- . 
cour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungosa,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber, whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  impor-  . 
tunity  of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  toaHoWi 
Fungosa  was  no  very  suitable  companion ;  for  - 
having  been  bred  in  a  counting-house,  he  spoke 
a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He 
had  no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an 
•cute  pregnosticater  of  toe  ohanges  in4he  funds ;. 
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nor  had  any  means  of  raising  merriment,  but  bjr 
telling  how  somebody  was  over-reached  in  a 
bargain  by  his  father.  Ue  was,  however,  a 
youth  of  ^eat  sobriety  and  pmdence,  and  fre- 
qaently  informed  us  how  carefully  he  would  im- 
prove my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  pa- 
rents, that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not 
a  fraud  been  discovered  in  the  settlement,  which 
set  me  free  from  the  penecution  of  grovelling 
pride,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 
^  I  was  afterwards  six  months  without  any  par- 
ticular notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the 
glittering  Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of 
embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied 
at  pieasore  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve 
of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  as- 
semblies. Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon 
ray  heart  by  a  oompliment  which  few  ladies  can 
hear  without  emotion  ;^  he  commended  my  skill 
in  dress,  my  judgment  in  suiting  colours,  and  my 
ait  in  fhsposing  ornaments.  But  Flosculus  was 
too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or 
to  please  with  varied  praise  an  ear  made  delicate 
by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid 
part  of  his  tribute,  and  stayed  away  three  &ys, 
iMcause  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat 
I  quickly  found,  that  Floscuhis  was  rather  a 
rival  than  an  admirer ;  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  emulous 
finery,  and  spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be 
first  m  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  ati 
tracting  the  eyes  of  Denlatus,  one  of  those  human 
beings  whose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Denta* 
tus  regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties,  told  me  of 
measures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best 
cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  wiSi  bills  of 
fare,  prescribed  the  armngement  of  dishes,  and 
taught  me  two  sauces  invented  by  himself.  At 
length,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of'^human  happi- 
ness, I  delared  my  opinion  too  hastily  upon  a  pie 
made  under  his  own  direction ;  afler  which  he 
r  SO  cold  and  ne^^igent,  that  he  was  easily 


Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that 
they  had  no  taste  or  knowledge  in  music ;  three 
I  dismissed,  because  they  were  drunkards ;  two, 
because  they  paid  their  addresses  at  the  same 
time  to  other  ladies ;  and  six,  because  they  atp 
temptcNl  to  influence  my  choice  by  bribins  my 
raaid.  Two  more  I  discarded  at  the  secona  visit 
for  obscene  allusions ;  and  five  for  drollery  on 
religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  1  sen- 
tenced two  to  perpetual  exile,  for  offering  me 
settlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage  would  have  been  injured  ;  four,  for  re- 
presenting falsely  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three, 
for  concealing  their  debts  \  and  one,  for  raising 
the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant 

I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the 
ladies  may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  Hymensus.  1 
mean  not  to  depreciate  the  sex  wliich  has  pro* 
doced  poets  and  philosophers,  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  will  not  suffer  the  rising  generation  of 
beauties  to  be  dejected  by  partial  satire ;  or  to 
imngine  that  thoee  who  oensuied  them  have  not 


likewise  their  IbHies  and  their  vieas.  I  do  not 
yet  believe  happiness  unattainable  in  marriage, 
though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  |o  find  a  man, 
witli  whom  1  could  prudently  venture  an  insepa- 
rable union.  It  is  necessary  to  expose  faults, 
that  their  deformity  may  be  seen;  but  the  re- 
proach ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
crime,  nor  either  sex  to  be  condemned  because 
some  women,  or  men,  are  uulelicate  or  dishonest, 
lam,  ice 

Tranquiixa. 
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Trne  virtiie  can  the  crowd  lUlMch 
Their  false  misUken  forms  of  ssooch ; 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profoss'd. 
Disdains  to  number  with  the  blen^ 
Phraatee,  by  his  slaves  adored, 
And  to  ^  Parthian 


In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  tbo 
east,  in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Noutadia 
tlie  merchant,  renowned  throu^ihout  all  the  le- 
sions of  India  for  the  eztent'of  his  commerce^  and 
me  integrity  of  his  deahngs.  His  wareiioaseo 
were  fill^  with  all  the  commodities  of  tho  re< 
motest  nations ;  everyrarity  of  natuieyoveiyco^ 
riosity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whoever 
was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages;  the  se«  was 
covered  with  his  ships ;  the  stseama  <^  Oxca 
were  wearied  with  conveyance,  and  every  breexe 
of  the  sky  wafled  wealth  to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himself  seised  with  a 
slow  malady,  which  he  first  endeavoured  to  di*. 
vert  by  appjication,  and  afterwards  t(9  relieve  bv 
luxury  and  indulgence;  but  finding  his  strength 
evenr  day  less,  he  was  at  last  terrified,  and  called 
for  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic :  they  filled 
his  apartments  with  alexipharmics,  restoratiTeSy 
and  essential  virtues ;  the  pearls  of  the  oeeaiv 
were  dissolved,  the  spices  of  Arabia  were  dis- 
tilled, and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  em* 
ployed  to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  aad  new 
bakam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  some- 
time amused  with  promiees,  invigomted  with 
cordials,  or  soothed  with  anodynes;  but  the  dis« 
ease  preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  he  soon  disco« 
vered  with  indignation,  that  health  was  not  to  bo 
bought  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  de« 
serted  by  his  ph^cians,  and  rarely  visited  by 
his  friends ;  but  ms  unwillingness  to  die  flattered 
him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  tedious 
languor,  he  called  to  him  Ahnamoulin,  his  only 
son,  and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  ''My  son,** 
says  he,  "  behold  here  the  weakness  and  fragility 
of  man;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  &ther 
was  great  and  happy,  fresh  as  the  venial  rose, 
and  strong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  the 
nations  of  Asia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  com*, 
merce  delighted  in  his  shade^  Malevolence  be- 
held me,  and  sighed :  His  root^  she  tried,  is  fixe<^ 
in  the  depths ;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountains  of 
Ozus ;  it  sends  out  branches  afar,  and  hide  defi 
anoe  to  the  blast]  pnidenco  reclinea  afvast  hi* 
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I       tnnktiiid  piMpoBtydanoes  oshuttafiL  Nmw^ 
I        Abounoiiliiiv  look  upon  me  witberini^  and  pios- 
I        4i«l6;  look  npon  me,  aad  attend.    1  hare  tia£- 
B        fickad,  i  ba?e  pcoapeaed,  I  have  lioted  in  gain ; 
I        nij  house  is  splesdul,  my  senranis  aie  nmnerous; 
yet  I  dispiajred  only  a  small  pait  of  m^  liohes ; 
the  rest,  which  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
I        $he  fear  of  laising  onvr,  or  tempting  capacity,  1 
I        have  piled  in  towers,  I  nave  buned  in  caverns,  I 
have  hidden  in  secret  repositories,  which  this 
I        scroU  will  discover.    My  purpose  was,  aHier  tan 
months  more  spent  in  commerce^  to  have  with- 
drawn my  wealth  to  a  safer  country ;  to  have 
given  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  solitude  and 
lepentanoe;  but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me: 
a  tiigDrific  torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins ;  I 
am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil,  which  it 
must  bo  thy  busmess  to  enjoy  with  wisdom.** 
'        The  thoi^t  of  leavmg  his  wealth  filled  Nounr 
din  with  such  grie^  that  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamowlin,  who  loved  his  fether,  was  touch- 
ad  awhile  with  honest  sonow,  and  sat  two  hours 
in  prafiyund  meditation,  without  perusing  the 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  haad.  He  then  re- 
tired to  hia  own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  a^ 
and  there  road  the  inventory  of  his  new 
bns,  which  swelled  his  heart  with  such 
,  that  he  no  longer  lamented  his.fether>s 
a  was  now  saffidently  conqraaed  to 
ovder  a  fonend  of  modest  mafpoinoence,  suitable 
at  oooe  to  the  rank  of  Nouradm's  pvofesaion,  and 
the  reputation  of  his  wealth.    The  two  next 
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nightB  he  spent  in  visiting  the  tower  and  the  c»> 
verna,  and  tbmid  the  treasures  greater  to  his 
than  to  hia  imagination. 

AlmamouMaliad  been  bred  to  the  pnotiee  of 
azaet  frugality,  and  had  often  looked  wi^  envy 
on  the  ferary  and  eipenses  of  other  young  men ; 
he  therefore  beiievea  that  happiness  waa  now  in 
his  powel;,  Aioe  he  oonld  obtain  all  of  which  he 
bad  hitherto  bean  acoastomed  to  ragret  the  want 
He  reaobred  to  give  a  looae  to  his  desises,  to  re- 
vel in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  oc  uneaBiness  no 


He  inmiediately  ptioenred  a  splendid  equipage, 
dressed  his  servanta  in  rich  embroidery,  and 
covered  his  bosses  with  golden  caparisons.  He 
showered  down  silver  on  the  populace^  and  snC- 
fered  llieir  aochimatiens  to  sw^  him  with  inso- 
lence. The  nobles  saw  him  with  anaer,  the 
wise  men  of  the  state  eombined  agahiBt  mm,  the 
leaden  of  amoies  threatened  his  destruction.  Al- 
mamoulia  was  infecmed  of  his  danger:  he  put 
on  the  n^  of  mourning  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  and  appeased  them  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  strengdien  hunsel^  by  an 
alliance  with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  ofllered 
the  price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  Urth. 
His  suit  was  generally  rejected,  and  his  presents 
refused;  butapnocessof  Astracanonceconde- 
scendea  to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  She  re- 
ceived him  sittinc  on  a  thione,  attired  in  the  robe 
of  royalty,  and  shining  with  the  jewels  of  Gol- 
coD(& ;  command  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dig- 
nity towered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin  ap- 
proached and'tremhled.  She  saw  his  conftision 
and  disdained  him :  How,  says  she,  dares  the 
wretch  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at 
my  glanoel  Retire^  and  enjoy  thy  xioheam  aQr* 


did  Ofll«it«tk>a ;  thoo  wast  horn  to  be  weaitbiv 
but  never  canst  be  great 

He  then  contracted  hia  desires  to  more  private 
and  domestic  pleasures.  Uo  built  palaces,,  he 
laid  out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land, 
he  transplanted  forests,  he  levelled  mountain^ 
opened  prospects  into  distant  regions,  poured 
fountains  from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled 
rivera  through  new  channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time ; 
but  languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  hiuL 
His  bowers  lost  their  fragrance,  and  the  waters 
murmured  without  notice.  He  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  distant  provinces,  adorned  them 
with  habses  of  pleasure,  and  diversified  theni  with 
aocommodations  for  different  seasons.  Chanij^ 
of  place  at  first  relieved  his  satiety,  but  aU  the 
noveltieB  of  situation  were  soon  exhausted ;  he 
found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  desires,  for  want 
of  external  objects,  ravaging  himselC 

He  therefore  retucned  to  Samarcand,  and  set 
open  his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out 
in  search  of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  always 
covered  with  delicacies ;  vriiies  of  every  vintage 
sparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  scattered 
perfumes.  The  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  singer,  chased  away  sadness;  every  hour 
was  crowded  with  pleasure ;  and  the  day  ended 
and  began  with  feasts  and  dances,  and  revelry 
and  merriment  Almamoulin  cried  out,  "  I  havu 
at  last  found  the  use  of  riches ;  I  am  suirounded 
by  confianions^  who  view  my  greaitness  without 
envy ;  and  I  enjoy  at  onoe  the  raptures  of  popo* 
lanty,and  the  safetyofan  obscure  station.  Want 
troubln  can  be  feel«  whom  aU  axe  studious  to 
please,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleasure  ? 
What  danger  caa  ke  diead,  to  whom,  every  man 
is  a  friend  f 

Sndh  ware  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  g^lery  upon  ths  gay  asseaip 
bly,  regaling  at  his  expense ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
thm  soliloquy,  aa  officer  of  iustioe  entered  the 
house,  ana  in  the  form  of  legal  citation,  sufib 
moned  Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  em 
peroc  The  gueeto  stood  awhile  aghast,  then 
stole  imperoeptihly  away,  and  he  was  led  off 
without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitants 
accusing  him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his 
confiscation  I  yet,  unpatronized  and  unsupported, 
he  cleaved  himself  by  the  openness  of  innocence, 
and  the  consistence  of  truth ;  he  was  dismissed 
with  honour,  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamoulin  now  peroeived  with  how  little 
reason  he  had  hoped  for  jutisce  or  fidelity  from 
those  who  live  only  to  gretify  theur  senses :  and, 
beiag  now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon 
life  and  fruitless  researches  alter  felicity,  he  had 
reoonrse  to  a  sage,  who  after  spending  his  youth 
in  travel  and  observation,  haa  reiir^  from  all 
human  cares,  to  a  small  habitation  on  the  banks 
of  Oxus,  where  he  conversed  only  with  such  as 
solicited  his  counsel.  '^  Brother,"  said  the  phi- 
losopher, "  thou  hast  Buiiered  thy  reason  to  be 

Having  long  looked  with  desire  upon  riches, 
thou  iMdst  taught  thyself  to  think  them  more 
valuable  than  natore  designed  them,  and  to  ex- 
pect from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not 
confer  wisdom,  thou  mayest  be  convinced,  l>y 
considering  at  hov  dear  •  price  they  tempCed 
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omBehfM  nriflCArncd  in  ttttciniptni'g  ^  And  yot  oftli 
hftrdly  allow  to  be  di^fieidt ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
to  wonder  afresh  at  every  new  fiukirs,  or  to  pro- 
nise  certainty  of  success  to  oar  next  essay ;  Irat 
when  we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur,  the  same 
tnabilj^  is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disap- 
pointment mnst  again  be  suflered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speakina  or  wiiting, 
which  serve  necessity,  or  promote  pleasare,  none 
Appear  so  artless  or  easy  as  sanpie  narration ; 
lor  what  should  make  him  that  knows  the  whode 
•order  and  progress  of  an  afiair  unable  to  relate 
it  7  Yet  we  houriy  find  such  an  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain or  instruct  us  by  reciteilB,  clouding  the 
facts  which  they  intend  to  illuMrate,  aftd  losing 
themselves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes, 
in  digression  and  confusion.  When  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  and  new  means  of  information,  it  often 
happens  that  without  deAgning  either  deceit  or 
concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
nnwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  fills  the 
ear  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention 
with  fruitless  impatience  and  disturbs  the  imagin- 
ation by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time, 
or  train  of  consequence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  no  writer  has  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
historian.  The  philosopher  has  the  works  of 
omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
gaged in  disquisitions,  to  which  finite  intellects 
are  uttcrty  nne([(ual.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  in- 
ventions, and  is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  in- 
consistencies to  which  every  one  is  exposed  by 
departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  censured  as 
well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity 
of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament  But 
the  happy  historian  has  no  other  hibourthaii  of 
gathenng  what  tradition  pours  down  before  him, 
or  recofcu  treasure  for  hia  use.  He  has  only  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy 
characters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  tne 
inconsistency  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  ty- 
rants, or  the  cowardice  of  commanders.  The 
difficulty  of  making  variety  inconsistent,  or  unit- 
ing probability  wiu  surprise,  needs  not  to  dis- 
turb him ;  the  manners  and  actions  of  his  per- 
sonasea  are  already  fixed ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
/ided  and  put  into  nb  hands,  and  he  is  at  leisure 
to  employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and  dis- 
playing uiem. 

I  et,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few 
in  any  age  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
reputation  by  writing  histories ;  and  among  the 
innumemble  authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  or  undertake  to 
transmit  to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
the  greater  part,  when  fashion  and  novelty  have 
ceased  to  recommend  them,  are  of  no  other  use 
than  chronological  memorials,  which  necessity 
may  sometimes  rec|[uire  to  be  consulted,  but  which 
fricht  away  curiosity  and  disgust  delicacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  wliich  has 
produced  so  many  authors  eminent  for  almost 
•very  other  species  of  literary  excellence,  has 
been  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  historical 

Senius ;  and,  so  far  has  this  defect  raised  prcju- 
ices  against  us,  that  some  have  doul)tcrl  whe- 
ther an  Englishman  can  stop  at  that  mediocriry 
of  style,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even  tenor  of 
imagiration  which  narrative  reqnircs% 


Theynlioean  bdiemtlKt  iscan  kuibtt- 
pricioiiuy  dKatiibuCed  nndentMidiiii^  have  ■midy 
no  elaim  lo  the  honour  of  serioua  oonfiitBtiQB. 
The  inhabitmtsof  the  saoM  oonotiy  have  oppo- 
site efaamelers  in  different  ages;  iMprevnlenca 
or  na^ect  of  any  paiticalar  study  can  proceed 
only  mim  the  accideatal  infuence  «€  aonie  tem- 
porary cause ;  and  if  we  have  &iM  in  Uatory, 
we  can  have  failed  only  because  history  kas  ooc 
hitherto  been  dilif[ently  cultivaitedr 

But  how  is  k  evident,  that  we  have  naC  histoii- 
ana  among  us^  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  m 
comparison  vnth  any  that  the  n^ehlmanii^  na- 
tions can  produce  ?  The  attempt  of  Raleigfals  de^ 
servedly  celebrated  for  the  labom  of  his  reseaicb- 
es,  and  the  elegance  of  his  style ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  exert  his  judgment  mere  than  his 
genius,  to  select  facts  rather  than  adorn  them; 
and  has  produced  a  historical  diasertationy  bat 
seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deserve  more  legaid. 
His  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.  It  is  the  efib- 
sioii  of  a  mind  crowded  with  idieas,  and  desirous 
of  imparting  them;  and  therefore  always  aocn- 
mulating  words  and  involving  one  dause  and  sen- 
teuoe  m  another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence 
a  rude,  inartificial  majesty,  whieh,  without  the 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance  swells  the  mind  by  its 
plenitude  and  difiusioni  His  nanation  ia  not 
perhaps  sufiietently  rapid,  being  stopoed  too  fie- 
quently  by  paiticulanties,  which^  though  they 
might  strike  the  author  who  was  present  at  the 
transactions,  will  not  ei)ually  detaift  the  attention 
of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  careiesaness 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  Ins 
knowledge  ofnature  and  or  policy  y  thewisdora 
of  his  maxims,  the  justness  or  his  reasoning  and 
the  variety,  distinctness,  and  strength  of  hs  cha- 
racten. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
instly  contest  the  mipertoriw  of  KtioUea,  who,  in 
his  history  of  tiie  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the 
excellences  that  narration  can  admit  His  style, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  thne,  and  some- 
times vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nertoos,  ele- 
vated, and  dear.  A  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
events  is  so  artfiiUy  arranged,  and  so  mstinctlj 
explflined,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  ot 
the  next.  Whenever  a  new  personage  is  intro- 
duced, the  reader  is  prepared  by  his  character  for 
his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  first  attacked,  or 
city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  his 
tor}',  or  situation ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  \Jt»t 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of 
this  author  are  without  minuteness,  and  the  di- 
gressions without  ostentation.  CoUaterel  events 
are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  hb 
principal  stoiy,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined  with- 
out leaving  it  lacemted  and  broken.  There  is 
nothing  turgtd  in  his  dignity,  nor  superfluous  in 
his  copiousness.  His  orations  only,  which  he 
feigns,  like  the  andent  historians,  to  have  been 
pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  tedious 
and  languid  ;  and  since  they  are  merely  the  vo- 
luntary sports  of  imagination,  prove  how  mudi 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  may  be  mistaken, 
in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obscu- 
rity but  ihc  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens, 
that  all  circumstances  concuc  to  happineaa  f 
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wnw.  Tho  BAtion  wlncli  prodnced  this  great 
historian,  hti  the  grief  of  eoeing  his  genius  em- 
T»loTed  Qpon  a  foreign  and  tininteiesting  snbjeet ; 
and  that  writer,  wIm  mi^t  have  secured  perpe- 
tuity to  his  name,  by  a  history  of  lus  own  coun- 
try, has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  oblivion, 
by  reoonnting  enterprises  and  revolutions,  of 
which  none  ciesire  to  be -informed. 
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WfaKl 


Sir, 


Moa'd  Jrit  tb«  veuel,  kM|M  the  twte. 

CBSBCH. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Thoumi  I  have  so  long  found  myself  d^uded  by 
.projects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
solve to«dmit  them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet,' 
^w  determinately  soever  ekduded,  they  always 
recover <their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem; 
and  whenever,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vi- 
gilance, reason  and  caution  return  to  their  charge, 
the^  find  hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  her 
train  of  pleasures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history 
of  disappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
iiatient  for  my  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
learning  have  laid  down  several  of  your  late  pa- 
pers with  discontent,  when  they  found  that  Miso- 
capelus  had  delayed  to  continue  his  narrative. 

But  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  expectations 
that  I  have  raised,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this 
relation,  which,  having  once  promised  ii,  I  think 
myself  no  longer  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For,  how- 
ever I  may  have  wished  to  clear  myself  from  every 
other  adhesion  of  trade,  i  hope  I  shall  be  always 
wise  enough  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidfst 
all  my  new  arts  of  politeness,  continue  to  despise 
nepliffcnce,  and  detest  falsehood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed 
mc  from  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  my- 
self as  restored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  en- 
titled to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ances- 
tors obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with 
many  difficulties  at  my  Brst  re-entrance  into  the 
world ;  for  my  haste  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined 
me  to  precipitate  measures ;  and  every  accident 
that  forced  mc  back  towards  my  old  station,  was 
considered  by  me  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
that  I  found  m^r  former  companions  still  daring 
to  claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices sometimes  pulling  mc  by  the  sleeve  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  ter- 
!  or  of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  an  uncommon  size,  inviting  me  to  partake 
of  a  bottle  at  the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me 
with  histories  of  the  girls  in  the  neighbourliood. 
I  had  always,  in  ray  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroidery  ;  and  imaj^ned  that, 
to  fright  away  th^^sn  unwelcome  familiarities,  no* 
tiling  was  necessary,  but  that  1  should,  by  splen- 
•doiir  of  dress,  proclaim  my  re-union  with  a  higher 
rank.  1  therefore  sent  for  my  tailor;  ordered  a 
suit  with  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  lace  ;  and, 

that  i  might  not  let  my  persecutors  increase  their 
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confidence,  by  the  habit  ofancoifing  m^  «taad  at 
home  ull  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  pncti** 
ing  a  forbidding  frown,  a  smile  of  conde8cwrmi<Mi| 
a  slight  salutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  ana 
in  four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  ray  bed, 
with  so  much  levity  and  sprightlmess,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon 
ray  dignity.  I  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  with  a  resolution  of  dazding  intimacy  to  a 
fitter  distance;  and  pleased  myself  with  the  ti- 
midity and  reverence,  which  1  should  impress 
u^n  all  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  me 
with  their  freedoms.  But,  whatever  was  ihe 
cause,  1  did  not  find  myself  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  respect:  those  whom  I  mtended 
to  drive  from  mo,  ventured  to  advance  with  their 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence  j  and  those,  whose 
acauaintance  I  solicited,  grew  nore  supercilious 
ana  reserved.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 
pense, by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantage, 
and  to  suspect  that  a  shining  dressy  like  a  weignnr 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itself  bet  owes  all  iu  efr 
ficacy  to  liim  that  wears  it 

Many  were  the  mortifioations  and  calamitie* 
which  I  was  condemned  to  sufierin  my  initiation 
to  politeness.  I  was  so  much  tottureci  by  the  iiH 
cessant  civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never 
passed  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
choir  with  the  curtains  drawn  j  and  at  last  left 
my  lodgirigs,  and  fixed  myself  m  the  venre  of  the 
court.  Here  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gen- 
tleman just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  was 
pleased  to  have  my  landlord  believe  tiiat  I  was 
m  some  danger  from  importunate  creditors ;  but 
this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  de- 
putation sent  to  offer  mc,  though  I  had  now  re  • 
tired  from  business,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  stay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apart- 
ment, and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived 
veij  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  often  overheard  the  family  cele- 
brating the  greatness  and  felicity  of  the  es<juire  ; 
though  the  conversation  seldom  ended  without 
some  complaint  of  my  covctousness,  or  some  re- 
mark upon  my  lanj^uage,  or  my  gait.  I  now  be- 
gan to  venture  into  the  public  walks,  and  to  know 
the  faces  of  nobles  ana  beauties  ;  but  could  not 
observe,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by  them, 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tador.  t 
longed,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  conversation, 
and  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds 
without  a  companion,  yet  continued  to  come  and 
go  with  the  rest,  till  a  ladv,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  protect  in  a  crowded  passage,  as  she  was 
about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my 
civility,  and  told  me,  that  ns  she  had  often  distin- 
tinguished  me  for  my  modest  and  respectful  be- 
haviour, whenever  I  set  up  for  myself,  I  miglit 
expr^ct  to  see  her  among  my  first  customers. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  pro 
jects.    I  indeed  sometimes  entered  the  walks 
again,  but  was  always  hlastcd  by  tliis  dcstructivo 
latly,  whose  nii.>«chievou6  generosity  recommen'U 
ed  me  to  her  acqnainuincc.    Being  thor«  T.  . 
forced  to  practice  my  adscititious  character  n;  ■ 
another  stage,  I  betook  myself  to  a  coflce-i'.   . « 
frequented  by  wiis,  among  whom  1  learner!  i*    • 
short  time  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  talk    ■ 
loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners  .i.:  ' 
sentiment,  and  diction,  and  similes,  and  c^' 
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truti,  ft&d  actioii,  and  pRmancmtioii,  that  1  waa 
often  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  dap,  and  was 
fearad  and  hated  by  the  playen  and  the  poets. 
Many  a  sentence  have  I  nissed,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  many  a  ^mnn  have  I  uttered, 
when  the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At 
last  a  malignant  author,  whose  performance  I 
had  persecuted  through  the  nine  m^ts,  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  Tape  the  critic,  which  drove  me 
from  the  pit  for  ever. 

My  desire  to  be  a  fine  ffentleman  still  con- 
tinued :  I  therefore,  after  a  short  suspense,  chose 
a  new  set  of  friends  at  the  gaming- taole,  and  was 
for  some  time  pleased  with  the  civility  and  open- 
ness wiUi  which  I  found  myself  treated.  I  was 
indeed  oblijged  to  play ;  but  being  nsturally  timo- 
rous and  vigilant,  was  never  suiprised  into  large 
sums.  What  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  long  familiarity  with  these  plunderers  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  for  one  night 
the  constables  entered  and  sei^  us,  and  I  was 
once  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  con- 
dition, by  sending  for  my  old  master  to  attest  my 
character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifi- 
cations I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death. 
Here  1  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  to  support  the  honour  of  my  family. 
I  therefore  bougnt  ^uns  and  houses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  increased 
the  salary  of  the  huntsman.  But  when  I  en- 
tered the  field,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  I  was 
net  destined  to  the  glories  of  the  chase.  I  was 
afraid  of  thorns  in  the- thicket,  anid  of  dirt  in  the 
marsh ;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of  a  river  while 
the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  disconcert- 
ed ;  for  I  was  effeminate,  though  not  delicate,  and 
could  only  join  a  feebly-whispering  voice  in  the 
clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  soon 
recalled  me  to  domestic  plea8ureB,-and  I  exerted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  the  nvour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ladies ;  but,  wherever  I  came,  there  was  al- 
ways some  unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands, 
•  fillets,  pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock 
of  compUmentB  out  of  my  memory,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  shame  and  dejection. 

Thus  I  passed  the  ten  first  years  after  the 
death  of  my  brother,  in  which  I  nave  learned  at 
last  to  repress  that  ambition,  which  I  could  never 
mtify ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  more  of  my  life 
\n  vain  endeavours  after  accomplishments,  which 
if  not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain, 
I  shall  confine  my  care  to  those  higher  excel- 
lences wfiich  are  in  every  man's  power,  and 
though  I  cannot  enchant  affection  by  elegance 
and  ease,  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  honesty  and 
truth.  I  am,  itc  Misocapklus. 


I7o.  124.]    SATUaoAT,  Mat  85, 1751. 

— —  T«dlM»  tyfow  iMUr  retort  tabAra^ 
iO%r«mUm  quUqmd  dignmm  MqnmCe  hmutfue  tit, 

Hoa. 

To  ranfe  in  silence  through  each  healtliAil  wood. 
And  muM  whot's  worthy  of  tlie  wiao  and  good. 

ELPHlNSTOlf. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  now  oome,  in  which 
<ke  theatres  MXt  shut,  and  the  card-tables  for- 


saken; dw  ragkmfl  of  hmiry  m  ibr  awh3e  va- 
peopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her  votauiea  la 
groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  cnatie 
gratifications.  Those  who  have  passed  many 
months  in  a  continual  tumult  of  diversion;  who 
have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the  moining, 
but  upon  some  new  appointment;  nor  alepl  at 
night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  music,  and  good 
huids,  or  of  soft  sighs  and  humble  supplicatioos ; 


now  retire  to  distant  provinces,  where  the 
syrens  of  flatteiy  are  scaroely  to  be  heard,  where 
faieauty  spaiUes  Without  prana  or  envy,  and  wic 
is  repeated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  ooieof  the  most  unpoitaiit  dntieB 
of  social  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  ^ 
proach  of  calamity,  whanby  timely  pnrvention  it 
may  be  turned  aside,  or  by  preparatory  meaaores 
be  more  easSy  endured,  l  cannot  leal  the  in- 
creasin||[  warmth,  or  observe  the  lengthaniiig 
days,  without  oonsidaring  the  conditioa  of  ny 
fair  readers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  leavo  afl 
that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hope  for 
delight;  and  who,  till  fashion  prodaima  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  ele- 
ganee,  must  endure  the  rugged  'souire,  the  sober 
housewife,  the  loud  huntsman,  or  tne  formal  par- 
son, the  rocur  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  the  doi- 
ness  of  prudential  instnietion ;  witliout  any  re- 
treat but  to  the  gloom  of  solitude,  where  they 
will  yet  find  greater  incoaveniencea,  and  most 
learn,  however  unwillingly,  to  endure  themaelvea. 
la  winter  the  Ufe  of  the  polite  and  mr  may  be 
said  to  roll  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  reguUtins  their  own  motiooa, 
and  pursue  the  course  dT  the  stream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention;  content  that  they  find 
themsdves  in  progression,  and  careless  whither 
the^  are  going,  fiut  the  months  of  summer  are 
a  kind  of  sleeping  stagnation  without  wind  or 
tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force  themselves  for- 
ward by  their  own  labour,  and  to  direct  their 
passage  by  their  own  skill ;  and  where,  if  they 
nave  not  some  internal  principle  of  activitj,  they 
must' be  stranded  upon  shsllows,  or  lie  torpid  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  this  univer- 
sal dissolution  of  gay  societies  afibrds  a  w^come 
opportunity  of  quitting,  without  disgrace,  the 
post  which  they  nave  found  themselves  unable 
to  maintain ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at 
the  call  of  nature,  finom  assemblies  where,  after 
a  short  triumph  of  uncontested  supcriorirr,  they 
are  overpowered  by  some  new  introder  of  aofter 
elegance  or  sprightlier  vivacity.  By  these,  hope- 
less of  victory,  and  yet  ashamed  to  confess  a  co»> 
Sliest,  the  summer  is  regarded  as  a  release  from 
le  fatiguinjg  service  of  celebrity,  a  dismission  to 
more  certain  joys  and  a  safer  empire.  Th^ 
now  solace  tiiemsehres  with  the  influence  which 
they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to 
fear :  and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shall  efiuse, 
when  nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  splendour. 
They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparing  for  their 
journey,  the  admiration  with  which  tine  rosika 
will  crowd  about  them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new 
assembly  \  or  contrive  to  delude  provincial  igno- 
rance misi  a  fictitious  mode.  A  thousand  pleas- 
ing expectations  swarm  in  the  fancy;  and  all 
the  approaching  weeks  are  filled  with  distinc- 
tions, honours,  and  authority. 
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But  othen,  wile  htm  ktel^r  entered  the  worid, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proo&  of  its  inconstancy  and 
desertiQiiy  are  cut  on|  by  this  cracl  interruption, 
from  the  eDJeyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lose  four  monlb>  in  unacti^e  obscurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort 
from  those  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  against 
the  ineaoraUe  mm,  who  pursues  his  course  with- 
out any  regard  to  love  or  beauty;  and  visita 
either. tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shunned 
or  courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort 
m  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
fronuadmiration,  courtship,  submission,  and  ap- 
plause, a  rural  tnumf>h  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
lent The  praise  of  ignorance,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  weakness,  are  uttle  regarded  by  beauties 
who  have  been- accustomed  to  more  important 
conquests,  and  more  valuable  panegyrics.  Nor 
indeed  should  the  powers,  which  nave  made 
havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  heme  down  rivalry  m 
courts,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the 
untravelled  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  rud- 
dy milkmatdt 

How  then  must  four  lon^  menihs  be  worn 
away  7  Four  m<mths,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
routs,  no  shows,  no  ridottoa^  in  which'ivisits 
must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and' assem- 
blies will  depend  upon  the  moon  7  The  Platen- 
ists  imagine,  that  the  future  puniehment  of  t^kose 
who  have  in  this  life  debased  theic  reaeon  by 
subjection  to  their  senses,  and  have  preferred  the 
gross  ipratificationB  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
the  pore-and^  sublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation, will  arise  from  the  piedominance  and- 
solicitations  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state 
whkh  can  furnish  no  means  of  appeasing  them» 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright, 
with aunshiner ana  fragrant  with  perfumes;  Uki9 
month,  which  covers  the  meadow  with  veraur& 
and  decks  the  gardens  wHh  all  the  mixtures  of 
colorific  radiance ;  this  months  from  which  the 
man  of  frmcy  expects  new  infusions  of  ima^iy, 
and  die  naturahst  new  scenes  of  observatien-; 
this  month. will  chain  down-multitudes  to. the 
Platonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyinent, 
and  hurry  them  from  the  highest  satisfactions, 
which  they  have  yet  learned  to  concave,  into  a 
state  of  liopeless  wishes  and  pining  recollec- 
tion, where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for 
admiration  to  no  purpose,  and  the  hand  of  ava- 
rice shuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffeetuaNex- 
terity. 

From.the  tediousness  of- this  melanchory  sus- 
pension of  life,  I  would  willin^y  preserve  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it  only  by  me3q)erience ;  who 
want  not  indmation  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  though 
they  have  been  diseipated  by.  negUgenoe,  oc  nus- 
led  by  example;  ana  who  would  gladly  find  the 
way  to  rational  happiness,  thou|^  it  should  be 
necessary  4o  straggle  with  habit,  and  abandon 
fashion.  To  these  many  arte  of  spending  time 
mif^t  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
sadden  the  present  hour  with  weariness,-  nor  the 
flhture  with  repentance. 

It  wouldi  seem  impossible  toa  solitary. specu- 
latist,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
ment. To  be  bom  in  ignorance  with  a  oapacity 
ef  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  filled  with  variety,  perpetually  pressing 
upon  the  senses  and  irritating  curiosity,  is  surely 
a,  sufficient  aecuri^  againat  ue  languishment  of 


inattention.  Xovelty  is  indeed  necessaiy  to  pre* 
serve  eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects ; 
and  every  moment  produces  something  new  to 
him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
summer  afibrd  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall 
perhaps- endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  es- 
say ;  but  if  there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccustomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so 
stubborn  and  inflexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply 
with  new  directions,  even  these  obstructionfi 
cannot  exclude  the  pleasure  of  application ;  for 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to 
which  all  faculties  are  adapted  by  bun  who  gave 
theok  The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  re- 
gularly performed,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  the  meanest^  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  va- 
cant, which  is  frequentiy  recalled  by  stated  du 
ties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long,  which  is ;  spent  in  obtaining 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happiness. 


No.;i25.]    TuESOAT,  Mat  28, 1751. . 

Our  tgOt  wiuequtoigmoroque  jMcte  Mlutor.    bob. 

Bat  if,  tbrosgli  wmiksAM,  or  my  wut  of  jut, 
I  ciia*t  to  Averj  diflSerent  style  impart . 
<       The  proper  atrokei  and  colours  it  may  olaini, 

Whf  am  1  iMHiottr'd  with  ft  poet's  name  9     rsABcis. 

It'IS  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  <fe- 
finUicnt  art  hazardous.    Things  modified  by  hu- 
man understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication,- andcha^gneable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  iafiuences  caprice,  aro> 
scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  oC 
expressisn,  because  they  are  always  sufiering 
some  altemtion  of  their  state.    Definition  is,  in-  . 
deed,  not  the  pmvince  of  man ;  every  thing  is  set 
above  or  below  our  &culties.<.   The  works  and< 
operations  of  nature  are  too  ^eat  in  their  extent^, 
or  too  much  difiused  in  their  relations,  and  the 
performances  of  art  are  too.  inconsistent  and  un- 
certain, to  be  reduced  to. any  determinate  idea. 
It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  our  minds  an  ade- . 
quate  and. just  representation  of  an  object  8o» 
great,  that^we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  osr 
so  mutable,  that  it  is  always  changing  under  ou» 
eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form  while  we  are  la- . 
bounng  to  conceive  it 

Definitio'hs  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  nncer> . 
tain  in  criticisms. than  in  law.    Imagination,  a  li-  j 
eentious  and  vagrant  faculty,  unsutioeptible  of  ^ 
limijtations,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  has  al  wave  -. 
endeavoured  to  bame  the  logician^  to  perplex  tne 
confines  of  distinction,  and  burst, the  enclosnres. 
of  regularity.    There  is,  therefore,  scarcelv  any  i 
'species  of  writing,  of  wllich  we  can  tell  what  is  . 
its  essence,  and  what  are  its  constituents ;  every 
new  ^nius  produces  some  innovation,  which,  ^ ' 
when  mvented  and  improved,  subverts  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  esta-  j 
btishcd. 

Comedy  has  been  particulariy  unpropttious  tOi 
definers;  though  perhaps  they  might  properly 
I  have  contented  themselves  witii  declanng  it  to^ 
Lhe«i4eA  a.drama(k  regrctmt<itfm.of  himm'V'^juk 
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nttfextUi  wtrthf  th«y  have  embarrassed  ttmir  de- 
finition with  the  means  by  which  the  comic  writ- 
ers attain  their  end,  without  considering  tiiat  the 
various  methods  of  exhilarating  their  audience, 
not  being  Umited  by  nature,  cannot  be  comprised 
in  precept  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  repre- 
sentation of  mean,  and  others  of  bod  men ;  some 
think  that  its  essence  conasts  in  the  unimport- 
ance, otheis  in  the  fictitiousness  of  the  transac- 
tion. But  any  man's  reflections  will  inform  him, 
that  every  dramatic  composition  which  raises 
mirth  is  comic :  and  that,  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  by 
nomeaiw  universally  necessary,  that  the. person- 
ages should  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  al- 
ways re<}uisite  that  the  action  should  be  trivial, 
nor  ever,  lliat  it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been 
defined  only  by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  some 
absurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with 
which  tlie  compositions  of  our  greatest  poets  are 
disffnbced,  who,  for  want  of  some  settled  ideas 
ana  ucourate  distinctions,  have  unhappily  con- 
fikimded  tragic  with  comic  sentiments.  They 
•eem  to  have  thou.^ht,  that  as  the  meanness  of 
personages  constituted  comedy,  their  greatness 
waa  samcient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that  no- 
thing was  necessary  but  that  they  should  crowd 
tiie  scene  with  monarchs,  and  generals,  and 
guards ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain  intervals, 
<if  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  route  of  ar- 
mies. They  have  not  considered,  that  thoughts 
er  incidents,  in  themselves  ridiculous,  grow  still 
nore  giotesque  by  tlie  solemnity  of  such  charac- 
ters ;  that  reason  and  nature  are  uniform  and  in- 
flexible ;  and  that  what  is  despicable  and  absurd, 
will  not,  by  any  association  with  splendid- titles, 
become  rational  or  great ;  that  the  most  import- 
ant af&irs,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  unseasona- 
ble levity,  may  be  made  contemptible ;  and  that 
the  robes  of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to. non- 
sense or  to  folly. 

''  Comedy,"  says  Horace,  "  sometimes  raises 
her  voice ;  and  Tragedy  may>  likewise  on  proper 
occasions  abate  her  dignity  ;*'  but  as  the  comic 
personages  can  only  depart  from  her  familiarity 
of  style,  when  the  more  violent  passions  are  put 
in  motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy 
should  never  descend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours 
of  ease,  and  intermissions  of  danger.  Yet  in  the 
tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the  Kine  of 
Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  hav- 
ing just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  condenmed 
to  die,  breaks  out  into  a  wild  boast  that  his  dust 
shall  take  possession  of  Afric,  tlie  dialogue  pro- 
ceeds thus  between  the  captive  and  his  con- 
queror : 

JtffOey  MoUcJL    What  ahall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  f 

Seb.    Impossible ! 
Souls  know  no  conquerors. 

JIf.  Mol.    rn  show  thee  for  a  monster  through  my  Afric. 

Sdf.    No,  thou  canst  only  show  me  for  a  man : 
Afric  is  stor'd  with  monsters;  man's  a  prodigy 
Thy  subjects  have  not  seen. 

M.M0I.    Thoutalk'stasif 
Btill  at  the  head  of  battle. 

5c&.    Thou  mistak'st. 
For  there  i  would  not  talk. 

BtndMWt  Vu  MimtUr,    Sure,  he  would  sleepu 

This  conversation,  with  the  sly  remark  of  the 
minister,  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comic,  be- 
cause it  wants  the  probability  necessary  to  re- 
presentations of  common  life,  and  degenerates 
too  much  towards  buflbonery  and  farce. 

The  samfi  play  afibcds  a  smart  return  of  the 


general  to  the  emperor^  whai  enforaitag  his  oidm 

i'ur  t'lc  death  of  Sebastian,  vents  his  impalieace 
in  tiiis  abrupt  threat 

-No  more  repltns, 


tiayOr  Mtoni. 


Hot  son  thou  dost  it ;  < 

To  which  Dorax  answers, 

Choks  io  that  threat :  1  oa 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  impropriety 
might  be  produced,  were  not  one  scene  in  Au-^ 
reng-Zebe  suflicicnt  to  exemplify  it.  Indamora, 
a  captive  queen,  having  Aurcng-Zebe  for  her 
lover,  employs  Arimant,  to.  whoso  charge  she 
had  been  entrusted,  and  whom  she  had  made 
sensible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  her  message  tQ 
his  rival. 

Ariiiam««  wUk  a  lettor  «»  Ass  hmfd ;  ImAMoaA 

Arim,    And  I  the  messenger  to  liira  from  you  f 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue: 
You  lay  commands  both  cruel  aud  unjust, 
To  servo  my  rival,  and  betray  uiy  trust. 

Ind.    You  firi<t  bctra>  M  your  trusi  In  loving  me  s 
And  should  not  I  my  own  advantairo  see  1 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendship  gtim  % 
You  know  Uie  rest  of  your  pret^iocs  vain. 
You  mu&t,  my  Arimant,  you  mu«t  be  kind : 
'Tis  in  your  nnturn,  and  your  noblp  mind. 

Arim.    I'll  to  the  king,  and  straight  my  t 

Ind,    His  trust  you  may,  but  you  shall  never  b 
Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  do  other  oad, 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend  : 
As  such,  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight. 
And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  writs* 
Read  it.  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  nind. 
If  'tis  indited,  as  I  mean(  it,  kind. 

Arim.    Ituk  not  Heaven  my  freedom  to  restore. 

[IteadSnc 
But  onbffor  your  #dfc»  IMI  rend  no  man* 

And  yet  1  must  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■ 

Leoofor  my  own,  lion  for  four  oorrow  oad 

[Reading 

Another  line  like  this,  wonid  make  me  nmd. 

Heaven!  ahe  goes  on — ^yet  nior»--«nd  yet  more  kind ! 

f  iff  rTtfdiiu' 
Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

See  me  tkUnight [Rttadiag; 

7%ankforttine,  toko  did  tuck  a  /Hend  provide  ; 
For  faithful  Arimimt  okaU  be  fo»  giddo. 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  instmmenti 
But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  consent! 

Ind.    Unknown  t'  engage  you  still  augments  my 
And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the  more. 

Arim,    The  best  of  men 
Some  interest  in  their  actions  must  confess ; 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  pocsess : 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  ttellerophon,  my  own  sentence  bear. 

Ind.    You  may;  hut  'twill  not  be  your  be*  wivioe 
rrwill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  inust  obey  me,  soon  or  late : 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fiitef 

Arim,    I  thaak  thee.  Heaven !  tfaoa  hMt  been 
kind! 
Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  design'd, 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  free  born  mind,- 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  mv  reason  suit, 
Or  let  me  live  by  sense,  a  glorious  brute. 
You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 
That  dreadful  sentence  comes.  See  me  no 


faUJVewfc 


In  this  scene,  every  circnmstance 
turn  tragedy  to  farce.    The  virild  absurdity  of  the  ] 
expedient ;   the  contemptible  sobjectioit  of  the  I 
lover  ;  the  folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter  I 
only  because  it  ought  to  have  be«i  concealed 
from  him ;  the  frequent  intermptions  of  amorous 
impatience ;  the  faint'expostuladona  of  a  vqIoik 
tary  slave ;  the  imperious  haughtiness  of  a  tjrant 
without  power ;  the  deep  reflection  of  the  yield- 
ing rebel  upon  fate  and  free-will;  and  his  wise 
wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he  finds  hin^. 
self  nbout  to  do  wl^  he  caonotpenuade  his  xwk. 
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mon  to  tpfROTe,  an  aarely  MiffieMiit  to  awaken 
the  most  torpid  riabiiity. 
Tiiere  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  eentury 

/  which  has  not  debased  its  most  important  ina- 
4ients  and  polluted  its  most  serious  interlocutions, 

I  with  buifoonery  and  meanness :  but  though  per- 
haps it  oanjiot  be  pretended  that  the  present  age 
has  added  m«ch  to  the  fonse  and  efficacy  of  the 
diama,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  escape  many 
laults,  which  either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or 
indulgence  had  lioensed.    The  latter  tragedies 

(  indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
destradive  to  ddight,  though  less  open  to  censure. 
The  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  with  which  eve- 
ry thoogpt  is  now  expressed  b^  every  personage, 
the  paucity  of  adventures,  which  regularity  m- 
mits,  and  the  unvaried  equality  of  Sowing  dia^ 
kgue,  has  taken  away  from  our  present  writers 
almost  all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which 
was  the  boast  of  their  predecessors.    Yet  they 

'  may  at  least  daim  this  commendation,  that  they 
avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 

^  move  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to 

'  provoke  laughter. 


Na  1S6,]    Satu&dat,  June  1, 1751. 

VET.  AVCT, 

Saadf  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 

YOUNG, 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
P|apeni  supply,  1  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
lover  Venustulus,  whom,  notwitlistanding  the  se- 
verity of  his  mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed 
bdined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  ti- 
midity. 

Oqe<of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
oagl^  to  be  distinguished  from  fear;  and  that  if 
Venustulus  was  uraid  of  nocturnal  adventures, 
no  maa  who  considered  how  much  every  avenue 
of  the  town  was  infested  with  robbers  could  think 
him  blameable ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded 
withont  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  ?  Ano^ 
ther  was  of  oj^bn,  that  a  brave  man  might  be 
afraid  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  calmest  wea^ 
ther,  and  declaied  that^  for  his  part,  while  there 
were  coaches  and  a  bridge,  he  would  never  be 
ieen  totteiing  in  a  wooden  case,  out  of  which  he 
ini{^t  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agitation,  or. 
which  might  be  overset  by  accident  or  negligence, 
or  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of 
%  larger  vessel.  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to 
keep  the  security  of  dar-li|rht,  and  diy  ground ; 
for  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man 
ever  perished  by  water,  or  was^  lost  ui  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  ofMnion,  that  if  Tran- 
quilla had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
about  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would 
ikot  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not 
venturing  his  safetvamonsf  them.  His  nei^- 
boor  then  told  us,  that  for  nis  part  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  see  a  rat, 
though  it  was  dead,  without  palpitation ;  that  he 
had  been  driven  six  times  out  of  his  lodgings 
aither  by  rate  or  mice ;  and  that  he  always  had 
»  bed  in  the  closet  for  hit  serrant,  whom  he  catt^ 


ed  up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  An- 
other wondered  that  any  man  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a 
dog ;  for  there  was  always  a  (Mssibilily  that  a 
dog  might  be  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  there 
was  no  danger  but  of  bein^  bir  by  a  fierce  animal, 
there  was  more  wisdom  in  flight  than  contest. 
By  all  these  declarations  another  was  encourag- 
ed to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla, 
he  should  have  been  likely  to  incur  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals  upon  which  na- 
ture has  impreraed  deformity  ano  horror,  there 
is  none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter  ratlierthan 
a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  universally  do- 
fined  too  dose  and  anxious  an  attention  to  per- 
sonal safety,  there  will  be  found  scarcely  any 
fear,  however  excessive  in  ite  degree,  or  unreason- 
able in  ite  object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  cha- 
racterise a  coward.  Fear  is  a  passion  which 
every  man  feels  so  frecjuently  predominant  in  his 
own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  it  cen- 
sured with  great  asperity  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  wo 
confess  tlie  truth,  the  same  restraint  which  wotild 
hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against  the  frauds 
of  any  emplovment  among  those  who  profess  it, 
should  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with  con- 
tempt among  human  beings. 

Yet  since  fortitude  is  one  of  those  virtoes 
which  the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly 
necessary,  I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your 
admonitions  than  against  superfluous  and  panic 
terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  preservative 
from  evil ;  but  ite  duty,  like  thatof  other  passions  is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  should 
it  be  Buflered  to  t3rrannize  in  the  imagination,  to 
raise  phantoms  of  horror,  or  beset  life  with  super- 
numerary distresses. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  Il^e  is,  indeed, 
scardy  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  can> 
of  preservation.  Ho  that  once  indulges  idle  fears 
will  never  be  at  rest.  Our  present  state  admits 
only  of  a  kind  of  negative  security ;  we  must 
condude  ourselves  safe  when  we  see  no  danger, 
or  none  inadequate  to  our  powers  of  opposition. 
Death  indeed  continually  novers  about  us,  but 
hovers  commonly  unseen,  unless  we  sharpen  our 
sight  by  usdess  cwriosity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  ite  preservatives,  bo- 
cause  one  tomir  often  counteracte  another.  I 
once  knew  one  of  the  speculatiate  of  oowardios, 
whofle  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  of 
house-bre&ers.  His  inquiries  wsre  for  nine 
years  employed  upon  the  best  method  of  barring 
a  window,  or  a  door;  and  many  an  hour  has  be 
spent  in  esteblishing  the  preference  of  a  bolt  to  a 
lock.  He  had  at  last,  b]^  the  daily  supereddition 
of  new  expediente,  contrived  a  door  which  oould 
never  be  torced ;  for  one  bar  was  secured  by  an- 
other with  such  intricacy  of  subordination  that  he 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  disen|;age  them 
in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  in  this  for- 
tification, till  being  asked  how  he  would  escape 
if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  discovered,  that, 
with  all  his  care  and  expense,  he  had  only  been 
assisting  his  own  destruction.  He  then  imme- 
diately tore  oflThis  bolte,  and  now  leaves  at  night 
his  outer  door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  by 
his  own  folly  perish  in  the  flames. 
I    There  ie  one  spedeaof  terror  which  thoae  w1m> 
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J  to  lofiBr  tho-rapiMdi  ofoowudioo 
Jiave  wisely  dumified  with  toe  name  ofowHjwrfJfcy. 
A  mwi  who  tM&M  with  btrepidity  of  the  moiuten 
of  the  wilderneM  while  they  are  out  of  sight,  will 
leadihr  confess  his  onl^otAy  to  a  mole,  a  weazel, 
or  a  frof .  He  haa  indeed jno  draad  of  haim  from 
an  insect  or  aworm,  buihis  mU^kmtamB 
pale  whenever  they  approach  him.  He  Mieves 
that  a  boat  will  transport  him  witLas  mach»Mfely 
as  his  neighbours^  but  he  cannot  conqoer'his  a»- 
ti|ps%  to  the  water.  Thus  he  goes  on  without 
any  reproach  finomJiis  own  refle^ns,  and  every 
day  multiplies  sn^pslAief ,  till  he  becomes  cm 
temptible  to  others,  and  baidensome  to  himselC 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impressions  of  dread 
may  sometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not 
in  tnemsehree  justly  formidable  j  but  when  fear  is 
discovered  to  be  gromidless,  it  is  to  be  eradicated 
like  other  false  opinions,  and  •  anHptdkin  are  ge- 
nerally saperable  by  a  single  efibit  He  that  has 
been  taugnt  to  shudder  at  a  moose,  if  he  can  per- 
•aade  himself  to  risk  one  encounter,  will  find  his 
own  sujperiority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  fot  tiie 
pride  or  conquest 

lam^Sii^dcc 

TnASo. 

As  you  profess  toeodend  vonr  regard  to  the  nA- 
Butenessrof  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
aeience,  I  cannot  foibear  to  lay  before  you  a  mode 
of  persecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  ta»> 
yems  and  cofiecNhouses,  and  deterred  from  entar- 
Ukg  the  doors  of  my  friendsb 

Among  the  ladies  who  please  themselves  with 
splendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment^  it-is 
a  practice  very  common  to  ask  every  ^est  hew 
he  Kkes  the  carved  work  of  the  cornioe,  or  the 
figuresof  the  tapestry;  the  chma  at  the  table,  or 
tM  platoon  the  sido-board ;  and  on  all  occasions 
to  inquire  his  ofMnion  of  their  judgment  and  their 
choice.  Melania  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the 
window  nineteen  times,  that  she  may  desire  me 
1o  hK>k  upon  it  Calista  has  an  art  of  dropping 
her  snoii-box  by  drawing  out  her  handkercoiel, 
that  wheo'  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it ;  and  Fnft* 
ia  has  conducted  me  fa 


_  I  by  mistake  into-.the 

,  wrong  room^  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since  her 
picture  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Rambler,  you  will  inform  them, 
that  no  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  si- 
lence, or  tortured  to  false  dectarations ;  and  that 
though  ladies  may  justly  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
rudeness,  they  have  n'%  right  to  force  miwilling 
civilities.  To  please  is  a  laudable  and  elegant 
ambition,  and  is  property  rewarded  with  hcmest 
praise ;  but  to  seize  a|>plause  by  violence,  and 
can  out  for  commendation  without  knowing,  or 
caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  convic- 
tion, IS  a  species  of  tyranny  by  which  modesty  is 
oppressed,  and*sinoerity  oonupted.  The  tribute 
o(  admiration  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and 
mportunity^  differs  from  the  respeet  paid  to  silent 
merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  mer- 
chant's profit 

Iam»&Cb 

MiSOCOLAXk-. 

Sim, 
Tonn  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  de-^ 
«n«f  kaovUdfa;.  nor  can  I  charge  you,  though 


you-do-not*s6en''OqiiaDy  attmtivo  to  die  Imiwm^ 
with  endeavouring  to  diacourage  them  from  aay 
laudable  purauit  But  however  either  ha  or  you 
may  excite  our  curioaity,  you  have  imt  yet  in^ 
formed  ua  how  it  may  be  gratified.  The  world 
aeema  to  have  formed  a  univeraal  oonapirMy 
against  our  understandings;  our  qnestiona  are 
supposed  noitoex|»eot:aBswera,«oarargiiaMata 
are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  wo  are  traSod  liko 
beings  who  tjwu^gvass  the  linil»4if  our  nature 
whenever  we  aspire  U>4 


I  inqoued  yeateiday  of.a  gentlsaaan  .eminent 
foe  astronomical  akill,  what  made  the  daj  long 
in  aummer,  and  abort  in  winter^  and  wma  told 
that  <  nature  protracted  the  daya  4n  aummer,  leal 
ladiea  ahoukl>want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and 
the  nighta  in  winter,  leat  they  ahonld  not  have 
boon  aufficient  to  apend  at  the  card-taUeu 

L  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  anc 
formation  with  juat  contempt,  and  I  deain  you 
to  diaoover  to  thia  ^reat  master  ofoidicok^  that 
I  was  far  fiom  wantmg  any  intelligence  wludi  he 
could  have  given  me.  I  aaked  the  gneation  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  aet  him  uoe  fioni  the 
-neceeaity  of  ailence,  and  gave  him  an  opportoaity 
of  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  a  pofite  aaaem- 
bly,  from  which  however  uneasy^  he  could  not 
then  eacape,  by  a  kind  introduction  of  tho  only 
aubject  on  whidi  I  believed  him  aUe  to  apaak^ 


with'gropriety. 


lam,  dec 


JSO.  187.]       TVBSDAT,  JVHB  4, 1751. 

QMitH  mtUmM  pum  deaimiti  mMm»pi§mi§ 
OOmU:  HnSmUt t,  Me Wry^t UUpmar. 

flaeoeeding  jun  tfagr  rariy  fkne  dailraj; 
Thoo,  who  b«ffui*ft  a  mu,  wilt  aada  hogr. 

PouTiAK,  a  name  eminent  among  the  restoren 
of  polite  literature,  when  he  publiahed  a  coUee-- 
tion  of  epigrama,  prefixed. to  many  of  them  the 
year  of  hia  age  at  which  they  were  composed. . 
He  might  )deaign  by  thia  information,  eitner  to 
boaat  the  eariy  maturity  of  hia  genhis,  or  to  con^ 
«iliate>indulgence  to  the  pueritity  of  hia  peiforin- 
aocea.  Bu^  whatever  was  his  intent,  it  ia  re- 
marked by  Scaliger,  he  veiy  little  promoted  hia 
own  reputation,  becauae  he  fell  below  the  pro* 
miae  which  his  first  productions  had  given,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  nia  life  aeldom  equalled  the- 
aalliea  of  his  youth. 

It  ia  not  uncommon  for  thoae  who^  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  were  distm^uiabed* 
lor  attainments  or  abilitiea,  to  diaappoint  the 
hopea  which  they  had  raised,  and  to  end  in  ne* 
^ect  and  obacurity  that  life  which  they  began 
^  celebrity  and  honour.  To  the  lone  ciOalogue 
of  the  inconveniencea  of  old  %^  iraich  moral 
andaatirical  writers  have  ao  copioiialy  displayed, 
^nay  be  ofUn  added  the  loaa  ot  fame. 
:  The  advanoe  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
object  of  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It 
moves  for  a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour,, 
but  the  force  of  the  first  impulse  ia  perpetually 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  snould  encounter  no 
obstacle  capable  of  quelling  it  by  a  sudden  sto^ 
tii«  resistance  of  Uiei  meduim  thcough  which  jI 
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,  and  the  Utant  meqmditiat^ir  the  vmootb- 
Mt  minace,  will,  in  a  ehort  time,  by  oontiaued 
retaxdatioii,  wholly  oTerpower  it  Some  hin- 
dniDcee  wiU  be  fouod  in  every  road  of  life,  but  he 
that  fixee  his  eyes  anon  any  thing  at  a  ^Ustance, 
neceesarily  loees  sigftil  of  all  that  fills  up  the  in- 
termediate 0p>o&  and  therefore  sets  forward  with 
aiacri^  Wind  •oonndonoe,  nor  suspects  a  thousand 
obstades  bj  which  he  afWrwaros  finds  his  paa- 
safle  embcunssed  and  obstructed.  Some  are 
i(^deed  stopped  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  sud- 
den shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  ai9erent 
direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent 
passion ;  but  far  the  greater  part  languish  by 
slow  decrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight  oblioui- 
tiea,  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  at  wnat 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them,  or  when  they 
lost  sight  of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  pre- 
vailing by  silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  opposed.  Labour 
necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  aifd  relaxa- 
tion, and  the  ddiciousness  of  ease  commonly 
makes  us  unwiUing  to  return  to  labour.  We, 
perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  renew  our 
attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  every  ailment 
for  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement ;  for, 
when  indolence  has -once  entered  upon  Cbe  min<L 
it  can  scarcelv  be  dispossessed  but  by  8u<^  ef- 
forts as  very  few  are  willing  to  exert. 

It  is  tlie  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endan- 
gered by  miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence 
and  despondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  ^at 
undertaking,  with  a  false  ophiion  of  its  facility, 
or  too  high  conceptions  of  ciis  own  strength,  is 
easily  dircouraged  by  the  first  hindrance  of  his 
advances,  because  he  had  promised  himself  an 
equal  and  perpetual  progression,  withoat  impedi- 
ment or  aisturbance;  when  unexpected  inter- 
ruptions break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
a  man  surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  he  por- 
r<>Bed  only  to  bask  in  the  calm,  or  sport  in  the 
shallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of 
Ml  enteivrise  greater,  bnt  the  profit  less,  than 
hope  had  pictured  it  Youth  enters  the  world 
with  ver}r  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour. 
She  imagines  herself  not  only  certain  of  accom- 
plishirig  every  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  those 
lewaitu  which  the  accomplishment  may  deserve. 
She  ia  not  easily  persuaoed  to  believe  that  the 
Ibrce  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  obstinacy  and 
avarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy  ana  ma- 
lignity. She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  most 
evident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
I't'jected  by  malice  a^nst  conviction,  or  by  indo- 
lence without  examination ;  that  they  may  be 
sometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes 
overborne  by  clamour  j  that,  in  Uie  mingled  num- 
hers  of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provoca- 
tion to  eomity  than  that  they  find  themseltes 
excelled;  that  others  have  ceased  thar  curiosity, 
^  considered  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth 
of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon 
their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose ;  that 
■ome  are  engaged  in  complications  of  interest 
which  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  inno- 
vation ;  that  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly 
to  every  report  which  hatred  disseminates  or 
toiIy  scatters  j  and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  has  in  almost  every  man  an 
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enemy  and  a  rivals  ^and  mostvtr 
opposition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  strata* 
gems  of  the  timoroua^  must  quicken  the  firigid, 
and  aoiften  the  obdurate,  must  reclaim  perverse- 
ness  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward has  vanished,  the  zeal  of  enterpnse  should 
cease^  for  who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the 
soil  which  he  has,  after  long  labour,  discovered 
to  be  barren  ?  He  who  hath  (ileased  himself 
with  anticipated  praise&  and  expected  that  he 
should  meet  in  every  place  with  patronage  or 
friendship,  "will  iodn  remit  his  vigoor,  when  he 
finds  that,  from  those  who  desire  to  be  con^dered* 
as  his  admirors,  nothing  <;an  1)e  hoped  but  cold 
civili^,  and  that  many  fefuso  to  own  his  excel- 
lence, lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to 
reward  it 

A  man  thus  cut  oflT  from  fte  prospect  of  that 
port  to  which  his  address  and  fortitude  had  been 
employed  to  steer  him^  often  aibandons  himself 
to  chance  and  to  Uie  wind,  ajid  glides  catelessly 
and  idle  down  the  current  of  life,  vrithout  resolu- 
tion to  make  another  efibrt,  M  he  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  gulf  of  mortality. 

Others  arc  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of 
themselves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  wanted  noming  to  the  com- 
pletion of  ms  martial  virtues,  but  uat  whoi  he 
nad  gained  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  use 
it.  The  folly  of  desisting  too  soon  from  sucoes»> 
ful  labours,'and  the  haste  of  enjoying  advantages 
before  they  are  8e<!ured,  are  often  fatal  to  men  of 
impetuous  desire,  to  men>n^hose  consciousness 
of  uncommon  powers  fills  them  with  presump- 
tion, and  who,  having  borne  opposition  down  be- 
fore them,  and  leftemulation  panting  behind,  are 
eaHy  persuaded  tolma^ne  that  they  have  reached 
(he  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  being 
no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pass  die  rest  of  their  days  in  tne  enjcrpient 
of  their  acquisitions,  in  contemfdation  of  their 
ovm  superiority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own 
praises,  and  look  unconcerned  from  their  emi« 
nonce  upon  the  toils  and  contentions  of  meaner 
beings. 

It  IS  not  sufficiently  consider^  in  the  hour  ot 
exultation,  that  all  hutnan  excellence  is  compara- 
tive ^  that  no  ma.n  performs  much  but  in  pro- 
portion to  what  others  accomplish,  or  to  the  time 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  him ; 
and  that  he  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence 
is  every  day  sinking  in  estimation,  becanse  his 
improvement  grows  continually  more  incommen- 
surate to  his  life.  Yet,  as  no  man  willingly  quits 
opinions  favourable  to  himself,  they  who  nave 
once  been  justly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they 
still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard,  and 
seldom  perceive  the  mmtnution  of  their  character 
while  there  is  time  to  recover  it  Nothing  then 
remains  but  mnrmmv  and  remorse ;  for  if  the 
spendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by  the  reflec* 
tion  that  he  once  was  rich,  how  must  the  idler's 
obscurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that  he 
once  had  lustre ! 

These  errors  aQ  arise  from  an  origfaial  mistake 
of  the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never 
extends  his  view  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards 
of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or 
infatuated  by  honours  and  applause.  But  the 
consideration  that  life  is  only  depottted  in  hie 
I  hands  to  be  employed  in  obedience  lo  a  Maslff 
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who  will  regard  his  endeavoun,  not  his  success, 
woold  have  presenred  him  from  tririal  elations 
and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by 
censure. 


Na  1S8.]    Satvhoat,  Jitnb  8, 1751. 

Oix  iYiviT\  ivr'  Alaxlda  wofd  njfXcTt 

Owrc  iro**  AvTiBiijt 

KiSliW  AfYorral  yt  jaAv  P^ruP 

*OX/3oy  (rriprarov  8c 

S;(civ.  nmiAB. 

For  not  the  brave,  or  wiM,  or  fff  eat, 
E'er  jret  had  happiooM  compiote ; 
Nor  Peleus,  granason  of  the  cky, 

Nor  Cadmoa  Reaped  the  ihafU  of  paiii| 
Thoa^  faroar'd  by  the  Powera  on  nighi 

With  eveiy  bliaa  thafc  man  era  faio. 

Thb  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reconciling  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and 
reUevin^r  Sud  discontent  produced  by  the  various 
distribution  of  terrestrial  advantages,  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  judge  too  hastily  of  good  and 
evil ;  tJiat  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life, 
and  determine  of  the  whole  lyr  a  very  small  part ; 
and  that  in  the  condition  of  mon  it  frequently 
happens,  tliat  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  under  the 
golocn  robes  of  prosperity,  and  the  gloom  of 
calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope 
and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog 
is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and  tlie  mine 
concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  tlie  art  of 
subjcctinff  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hy- 
pothetical systems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  most 
specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  arc 
equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  dented  that  every  one 
has  his  peculiar  pleasures  and  vexations,  and  ex- 
ternal accidents  operate  variously  upon  diflferent 
minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exactly  judge  from 
his  own  sensations,  what  anotlier  would  feel  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  esti- 
mated by  the  representation  which  every  one 
makes  of  his  own  estate,  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery ;  for 
how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and 
distresses  ?  If  we  judge  by  tlie  account  which 
may  be  obtained  of  every  man's  fortune  from 
others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  are 

filaced  in  an  clysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
uxuriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  felicity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  ut- 
tered without  censure  from  Qiose  that  hear  it, 
and  almost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a 
provision  at  least  adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their 
understanding,  to  possess  either  more  than  they 
deserve,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude 
of  temper  and  inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of 
our  ideas  and  opinions  from  the  state  of  lite  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  one  part  of  mankind  seem  to  the  other  hypo- 
crisy, loll}',  and  affectation.  Every  class  of  so- 
ciety has  its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
derHtOixl  or  regarded  by  none  but  themselves ; 
and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneasiness,  which 
those  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commise- 


rate. An  event  which  ■preads  disCiiclioirsfv 
half  the  commercial  world,  asaemblcetbetrvfiiif 
companies  in  councils  and  oomnutteesr  lat 
shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbcfi^ii 
read  by  the  landlord  and  the  fanner  with  fiigid 
indiflerence.  An  affair  of  love,  which  fiHs  the 
young  breast  with  incessant  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  anddajfim 
every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  reguded 
by  them  whose  passions  time  has  eztinfaiilied, 
as  an  amusement,  which  can  propenj  nm 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  thou^  it  miy  be 
suffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  uUe  momeot, 
should  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest 

He  that  never  had  any  otner  desire  than  to  fiS 
a  chest  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  t» 
his  estate,  who  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mort- 
gage, or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  t  btr 
gam,  would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  htio^ 
known  among  the  polite  and  cay  by  the  deooou- 
nation  of  wits*  How  would  he  gape  wifh  cari- 
osity, or  ffrin  with  contempt,  at  the  meirtioD  of 
beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  wint  wu 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  in- 
herit wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patiinxmiei  m 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talk ;  sod,  ii 
they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improTiag 
their  fortunes,  for  the  pleasurc  of  making  others 
laugh !  How  slowly  would  he  belicTC  that  tb«B 
are  men  who  wonlci  rather  lose  a  legacy  tknthe 
reputation  of  a  distich ;  who  think  it  lessifagnce 
to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  yofr 
tion  of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  ^'^^ 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  deprive  of  deep; «« 
who  would  esteem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miffl  a  P""*" 
fitable  bargain  by  some  accidental  delav,  thsn  not 
to  have  t}u)ught  of  a  smart  reply  till  the  tJ«e» 
producing  it  was  past!  How  little  would  he  sus- 
pect that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolic  cnWS 
every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  lik<»  "*'■ 
gant  on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  p»- 
babiUty  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  conspi- 
rator, whose  fate  depends  upon  the  next  night; 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  canies  hoiaj 
under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  aceratw 
with  envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment; 
and  immures  himself  in  his  doset,  that  he  ^y^ 
encumber  his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  pro- 
gress of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  low  w 
gain  of  reputation,  and  examme  the  caascs  ot  ws 
failure  or  success?  . 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  ooijcepw 
are  the  numerous  and  restless  *"^^?*^*'ijj     A 
female  happiness  is  particularly  distuycd. 
solitary  philosopher  would  imagine  la<**^,^J  i 
.«uu  ««  «,««,r>iL„  f ..«.  «n/1  sorrow  lullcq 


with  an  exemption  from  care  and  ^o^™^.  j^ 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unniing>» 
pleasure  ;  for,  what  can  interrupt  the  conteni^w 


those,  upon  whom  one  age  has  laboured  a. 
another  to  confer  honours," and  accumulate 
munities ;  tliose  to  whom  rudeness  w  inia  ^ 
and  insult  is  cowardice  ;  whose  eye  ^<^"J"J^^. 
the  brave,  and  whose  smile  softens  the  ®^\^gj 
whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  so 
bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out lii«' 
celebrate  ;  who  claim  tribute  from  ^^'^/yj^^j,  en- 
science,  and  for  whom  all  who  ^PP"*  uiiing 
deavour  to  multiply  delights,  without  rcqui  ^ 
from  them  any   return  but  willingness  w 
pleased  ?  (kMf 
Surely  among  these  favourites  ^'^"•^tv  m^* 
unacquainted  with  toil  and  danger,  tcliaiy 
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htre  fixed  lier  TCfiidence;  thtfjr  mmt  know  only 
the  cbao jpBS  of  more  Tivid  or  more  gentle  joys ; 
their  life  mint  always  rooye  either  to  the  slow  or 
sprightly  melody  of  the  lyreof  i^adnessj^  they  can 
never  assemble  but  to  pleasure,  or  retire  but  to 
peace. 

Such  wmild  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
should^  hover  at  a^distance  loun^  the  world,  and 
know  it  only  by  conjecture  and  Speculation.  But 
experience  will  soon  discover  how  easily  those 
are  disgusted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty 
and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon  see  to 
how  many  dangers  power  is  exposed  which  had 
no  other  guard  than  youth  and  beauty,  and  how 
easily  that  tranquillity  is  molested  which  can  only 
be  soothed  with  the  songs  of  flattery.  It  is  im- 
possitlle  to  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle  imagi*- 
nation  may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove 
all  inconveniences  by  which  elegance  refined  into 
impatience  may  be  offended.  None  are  so  hanl 
to  please,  as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure 
taakes  weary  of  themselves;  nor  any  so  oeadily 
provoked  as  those  who  have  been  always  courted 
with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are  indeed  some  strokes  wliich  the  envy 
of  fate  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mis^ 
tress  of  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  kpdogs  will  be  sometimes  sick 
in  the  present  age.  The  most  fashionable  bro- 
cade is  subject  to  stains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of 
BruS3els,  may  be  torn  by  a  careless  washer ;  a 
pictdremay  dropfroraa  watch;  or  thetriumj^ 
t)f  a  new  suit  may  he  interrupted  on  the  first  day 
t)f  its  enlbyment,  and  all  distinctions  of  dress  nn- 
txpectedly  obliterated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  every  age,  every  sex,  and 
every  condition :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from 
nature  or  from  folly :  and  whoever  therefore  finds 
himself  inclined  to  envy  another,  should  remem- 
ber that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
he  desires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that,  by  in- 
ilulging  a  vicious  passion,  he  must  lessen  tliat 
happiness  which  he  thinks  already  too  sparingly 
bestflfwed. 


No.  189.]        Tuesday,  June  11, 1751> 

■  -  ■■     ffwnet  9  mmc,  DrndaU^  dixitf 
Materimmf  qua  tia  iiqfeniontt,  kJabes : 

Ponidet  m  terrat^  etpouidtt  tfffiiona, . 
Jfee  tellns  moairm,  nee  patet  wMafug^m. 

RuUit  iter  atlo :  emlo  tentatrimms  we 
Du  venimm  catpto^  Jupiter  alte^  mM.  ovi1>. 

Now  IHedalua,  bebdd,  by  fate  aariga^d. 
A  task  proportion'd  to  thy  min^hty  mind ! 
Unoonooer'd  bars  on  earth  and  aea  withstand ; 
ThfaM,  Minos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  land 
The  skies  are  open — ^Ict  us  try  the  skies ; 
Forgive  freat  Jove,  the  daring  enterprise. 

Moralists,  like  other  writers,  instead  of  casting 
their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  cndea- 
vwiring  to  form  maxims  of  practice  and  ncrw  hints 
of  theory,  content  their  curiosity  with  that  se- 
condary knowledge  which  books  afford,  and 
think  themselves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  an  ancient  system,  or  new  illus- 
tration of  established  principles.  The  sage  pre- 
cepts of  the  first  instructors  of  the  worid  arc 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  variation, 
and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not  per- 
haps without  some  loss  of  their  originaJ  force  at 
•▼ery  repercosffioo. 

2  A 


I  know  not  whether  my  other  reuon  tiban 
this  idlenessB  of  imitation  can  be  assagned  for 
that  umform  and  constant  partiality,  by  which 
some  vices  have  hitherto  escaped  censure,  and 
some  virtues  wanted  recommendation ;  nor  ean 
I  discover  why  else  we  have  been  warned  only 
against  part  of  our  enemies,  while  the  rest  have 
been  0«mered  to  steal  upon  us  without  notice ; 
why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been  doubly  for- 
tified, and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  wear* 
aions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declama^ 
tion  may  he  numbered  the  miscarriages  of  im« 
prudent  boldness,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  page  of  eveiy  philoeo* 
pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
sunk  under  burdens  which  sne  laid  upon  herself 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  she 
was  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  iust  to  be  disputed,  and 
too  salutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise 
some  danger  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be 
inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly 
repressed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  pen>etual 
inactirity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorinc  wis- 
dom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking;  for  though  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  sakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  difliculty  shoidd  not 
be  avoided  merely  bemuse  we  may  expose  our« 
selves  to  misery  or  disgrace ;  yet  it  may  be  justly 
required  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon 
inadequate  and  hopeless  designs,  since  we  migfit, 
by  a  lost  estimate  of  our  abmties,  beoome  more 
useful  to  mankinds 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger^ 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  i£  not  the 
guilt,  of  suicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  penever-i 
anoe  in  impracticable*  schemes,  which  is  justly 
punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in 
the  wide  regions  of  probability,  which  are  Uie 
proper  province  of  prudence  and  election,  there 
IS  always  room  to  deviate  on  either  side  (^recti- 
tude without  rushing  against  apparent  absurdi- 
ty ;  and,  according  to  the  inclinations  of  nature, 
or  the  impressions  of  precept,  the  daring  and  the 
cautious  may  move  in  different  directions  without 
touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimously 
confessed  ;  but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that 
this  middle  path  is  so  narrow,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that 
there  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be 
followed :  the  care  therefore  of  all  those  who 
conduct  others  has  been,  that  whenever  they 
decline  into  obliquities,  they  should  tend  towanhi 
the  side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  censured ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho 
vices  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 
therefore  great  numbers  are  reaoy  to  condemn 
It  is  tlie  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  tiba 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,<and  the  ebullition 
of  genius:  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tenderness,  because  it  never  flatters  us  by 
that  app^'arance  of  softness  and  imbecility  which 
is  commonly  necessary  to  conciliate  compassion. 
But  if  the  same  attention  had  been  applied  to  the 
search  of  arguments  against  the  folly  of  presup- 
posing impossibilities  and  anticipating  firustra- 
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tion,  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have 
been  louBed  to  usefulnees,  who  having  been 
taii^t  to  confound  pradence  with  timidity,  never 
Yentured  to  excel,  lest  they  should  unfortunately 
fiuL 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  our  own  interests 
from  that  of  others,  and  that  distinction  will  per- 
haps assist  us  in  fixing  the  just  limits  of  caution 
and  adventurousness.  In  an  undertaking  that 
involves  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  many,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is 
allowed  bytftose  who  partake  the  danger:  but 
where  only  ourselves  can  sufler  by  miscaniage, 
we  are  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits ; 
and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when 
numbers  will  receive  advantage  by  success,  and 
only  one  be  incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  bj 
which  ease  is  favoured ;  and  as  no  resentment  is 
raised  by  general  repreaentations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  without  re- 
luctance, that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  therefore  frequently  presumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplish:  but  it 
ought  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
no  less  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accomplished  a  thousand  designs,, 
which  the  prejudice  of  cowardice  restrained  bim 
from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago-i 
ras,  that  Fovoer  if  ikner  farfnm  neeetsUy.  The 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when 
there  is  no  lonj^er  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesi-. 
•Nation,  when  diffidence  is  absorbed  in  the  sense 
of  danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  some  resistless 
passion.  We  then  soon  discover,  that  difficulty 
IS,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughter  of  idleness, 
-  that  the  obstacles  with  which  our  way  seemed  to 
be  obstructed  were  only  phantoms,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  because  we  durst  not  advance  to  a 
close  examination ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  without  experience  how 
much  constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the 
review  of  distresses  when  art  or  courage  has 
surmounted  them,  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himself 
by  reason  and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert 
the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  reposited 
in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him  to  dili- 
gence. It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
being  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessity  which 
ought  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to 
need  any  other  motive  to  industry  than  the  de- 
sire of  performing  his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  dnve  away  despair,  can- 
not be  wanting  to  him  who  coneiders  how  much 
life  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  naked 
undisciplined,  uninstructed  nature.  Whatever 
has  been  efiected  for  convenience  or  elegance, 
while  it  was  yet  unknown,  was  believ^  im- 
possible ;  and  therefore  would  never  have  been 
attempted,  had  not  some,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  adventured  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and 
censure.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  labour  would  be  rewarded  with 
Xhe  same  success.    There  are  qualities  in  the 


products  of  nature  yet  nndiscovered,  and  com- 
binations in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  ii 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  some- 
thing may  be  added  by  his  industry  to  the  here- 
ditary aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happiness. 
To  add  much  can  indeed  be  3ie  lot  of  few,  bat 
to  add  something,  however  little,  every  one  may 
hope ;  and  of  every  honest  endeavour,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  however  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  it 
last  rewarded. 


No.  130.]      Saturday,  June  1 5, 175L 

Ifom  «c  praia  mmw  vert  deeemHm 
jKstmtis  ealidm  dupoUat  v^or, 
Smvit  wUtUio  cmm  medi**  diet ; 
Ut  fulgor  teneri*  qui  radiat  gauM 
Momenta  rapUWf  mmUmgue  mom  duo 
Fonmoti  opoUmm  corporis  ahotmlxL 
JUm  ut  forma  fugox,    Qmw  onitmt  teas 
Cot^UtotfrogUif 

Not  fatter  in  tbe  munmer's  ray 
The  aprijig's  fhUl  beauty  fadei  awi^. 
Than  anpuish  and  decay  conmmo 
The  amiHng  virgin's  m«v  bloom, 
Some  beauty's  snatch'd  each  day,  eacb 
For  beauty  ia  a  fleeting  flower: 
Then  how  can  wisdom  e'er  ooniido 
In  beauty's  momentary  pride  1 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


You  have  ver^  lately  observed,  that  in  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  class 
and  order  of  mankind  have  ioys  and  borows  of 
their  own ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleasure 
from  events  which  pass  unheeded  before  our 
e^es,  but  can  scarcely  communicate  our  percep- 
tions to  minds  preoccupied  by  difierent  objects, 
any  mora  than  tbe  delight  of  well-disposed  co- 
lours or  harmonious  sounds  can  be  imparted  to 
such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or  of  sight 
I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
this  remark,  and  have  on  so  many  occasions  dis- 
covered with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  up- 
on calamity  of  which  she  thinks  herself  not  m 
danger,  and  indolence  listens  to  complaint  when 
it  is  not  echoed  by  her  own  remembrance,  that 
though  i  am  about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my 
life  before  you,  I  question  whether  you  will  con- 
descend to  peruse  my  narrative,  or,  without  the 
help -of  some  female  speculatist,  be  able  to  un 
derstand  it. 

I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  rea- 
son I  had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myself, 
nor  can  recollect  any  thing  earlier  than  praise 
and  admiration.  My  mother,  whose  face  had 
luckily  advanced  her  to  a  condition  above  her 
birth,  thought  no  evil  so  great  as  deformi^.  She 
had  not  tlie  power  of  ima^ning  any  other  de- 
fect than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  disproportioD- 
ate  features ;  and  therefore  contemplated  me  as 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  raise  envy  or  de- 
sire, and  predicted  with  triumphant  fondness  the 
extent  of  my  conquests,  and  the  number  of  my 
slaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  ao- 
quaintance  before  me,  but  to  remark  now  much 
they  fell  below  my  perfection;  how  one  would 
have  had  a  fine  face,  but  that  her  eyes  were  with- 
out lustre ;  how  another  struck  the  sight  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer 
view :  another  disgraced  an  elegant  shape  with 
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A  biown  skin;   flome  had  short  fingers,  and 
others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 
I  As  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantage 

.  but  from  beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty 
,  worthy  of  her  care ;  and  her  maternal  kindness 
was  chiefly  exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect 
me  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  me  with 
a  scar,  or  stain  me  with  a  freckle ;  she  never 
thought  me  sufficiently  shaded  from  the  sun,  or 
screened  from  the  fire.  She  was  severe  or  in- 
dulgent w^ith  no  other  intention  than  the  preser- 
vation  of  mv  form ;  she  excused  me  from  work, 
lest  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  Snatched 
away  my  book,  because  a  young  ladjr  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  made  her  eyes  red  with  read* 
ing  by  a  candle :  but  she  would  scarcely  suffer 
me  to  eat, .  lest  I  should  spoil  my.  shape,  nor  to 
walk,  lest  I  should  swell  my  ankle  with  a  sprain. 
At  niffht  I  was  accurately  surveyed  from  head  to 
foot,  fest  I  should  have.  suflS^redf  any  diminution 
of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and 
was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  p^issed 
through  the  cosmetic  discipboe,  part  of.  which 
was  a  regular  lusti:ation  performed  with  bean- 
flower  water  and  May  dews^  my  hair  was  per- 
fumed with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  of 
which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others,  to 
be  curled.  The  softness  of  my  hands,  was  se- 
cured by  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rub- 
bed with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of 
virtue  to  discuss  pimples,  and  clear  discoloura- 
tions. 

I  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the 
morning  air  gives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks :  bt|t 
I  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's 
chamber,  because  the  neck  is.  easily  tanned  by 
the  rising  sun.  I  was  then  dressed  with  a  thou, 
sand  precautions,  and  again  heard  my  own 
praises,  and  triumphed  in  tlie  compliments  and 
prognostications  ot  all  that  approached  me. 

My  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as 
not  to  think  some  cultivation  necessary  to  their 
completion.  She  took  care  that  I  should  want 
none  of  the  accomplishments  included  in  female 
education,  or  considered  as  necessary  in  fa- 
shionable life.  I  was  looked  upon  in  my  ninth 
year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  tiie  dancing-mas- 
ter*s  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  reproach  his 
other  scl^olars  witli  my  performances  on  the 
harpsichord.  At  twelve  1  was. remarkable  for 
playing  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  man- 
ner, and  accuracy  of  judgment 

At.  last  the  time  came  when  mv  mother 
thought  me  perfect  in  .niy  exercises,  and  qualified 
to  display  in  the  open  .world  those  accomplfsh- 
ments  which. had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
select  parties,,  or  domestic  assemblies.  Prepar- 
ations were  therefore  made  for  my  appearance 
on  a  public  night,  which  she  considered  as  the 
moat  important  and  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
She  cannot  be  chairged  with  neglecting  any 
means  of  recomraendation,  or  leaving  any  thing 
to  chance  which  prudence  could  ascertain.  Every 
ornament  was  tned  in  every  position,  every  friend 
was  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress,  and 
the  mantua-makcrs  were  harassed  with  direc- 
tions and  alterations. 

At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  fu- 
ture life  was  to  be  reckoned.    I  was  dressed  and 
'  sent  out  to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that 


of  an  old  kniaht-errant  at  his  first  sally.  Scho- 
lars have  told  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who, 
when  she  anned  her  son  for  battle,  bade  him 
bring  back  his  shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it 
My  venerable  parent  dismissed  me  to  a  field,  in 
her  opinion,  of^  equal  glory,  with  a  command  to 
show  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return 
without  a  lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received,  like  other  pleasing 
novelties,  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every 
man  who  valued  himself  upon  the  graces  of  his 
person,  or  the  elegance  of  nis  address,  crowded 
about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for 
my  notice.  I  was  delightfully  fatigued  with  in- 
cessant civilities,  which  were  made  more  pleas- 
ing by  the  apparent  envy  of  those  whom  my 
presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned  with 
•an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my 
utiqost  wishes,  and  from  this  time  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
imitated  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into 
fashion,  and  censured  by  those  vhom  age  or 
disappointment  forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  finery ;  and  when  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  ex- 
pected proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me 
tha^  she  should  scorn  the  reptile  who  could  in- 
quire ader  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like  me.  She 
advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victories,  and  time 
would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed,  so  nuioerous^  that  I 
had  no  other  care  than  that  of  .detenmning  to 
whom  I  should  seem  to  give  the  preference. 
But  having'been  steadily. and  industriously  in- 
structed to  preserve  my  heart  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  hinder  me  f^m  consmting 
my  interest,  I  acted  with  less-  embarrassment, 
because  my  choice  was  regulated  by  principles , 
more  cleajr  and  certain  than  the  capnce  of  ap» 
probation.    When  I  had  siiigled  out  one  from- 
the  rest  as  more  worthy  ot  encouragement,  I 
proceeded  in  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art  j 
and  yet,  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was ,, 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of 
my  influence;  I  feltin  myself  the  want  of  some 
power  to  diversify  amuseirient,  and  enliven  con- 
versation, and  could  not  but  suspect  that  my* 
mind  failed  in  performing  the  promises  of  my- 
face.    This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  one 
of  my  lovers,  who  married 'Lavinia  with  lesst 
beauty  and   fortune  than   mine,   because  he 
thought  a  wife  ought  to  have' qualities  which 
might  make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was-, 
past 

'  The  vanity  of  niy  mother  would  not  SHfier  her* 
to  discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  form-^ 
ed  by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  excellence 
which  she  herself  could  boast  She  told  me  that 
nothing  so  much  hindered  the  advancement  of 
women  as  Uteraturo  and  wit,  which  generally 
frightened  away  those  that  could  make  the  best' 
settlemenis,  and  drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe> 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  filled  their  beade- 
with  wild  notions  of^content,  and  contemplation, 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  eiik>ine<f 
me  to  improve  my  roinnet-step  with  a  new  French 
dancinff-master  and  wait  &o  event  of  the  nex% 
birth-night. 
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I  bad  n9W  ahnoat  completed  my  nineteenth 
vcar ;  if  my  charms  had  lost  any  of  their  soilncsB, 
It  was  more  than  compensated /hy  additional  dig- 
nity; and  if  the  attractions  of  innocence  were 
impaired,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  aits  of 
allurement  I  was  therefpre  preparing  for  a  new 
attack,  without  any  abatement  of  my  contidence, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  my  hopes  and  schemes,  I 
was  seized  by  that  dreadful  malady  wiiich  has 
00  often  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of  beau- 
ty. I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confincs 
ment;.  but  when  I  looked  again  on  that  face 
which  had  been  oilen  flushed  with  transport  at  its 
own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that  I  had  learned  to 
yali«e,,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improve,  all 
that  bad  procured  me  honours  or  praises,  irreoo- 
vetably  destroyed,  1  sunk  at  once  into  melancholy 
and  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  con- 
soled or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  not  lost  my  life  together  with  my  beau- 
tg. ;  and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  wo- 
iaAn4ive8ted  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which 
those  who  loved  her  could  desire  to>8aYe  her  from 
the  gi»ve. 

llJaving  thus  continued,  my  relation  ta  the  pe- 
liod  from  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I 
•hall  conclude  it  in  another  letter,  if  by  publish- 
ing this.yoii  show  any  rega/d  for  the  cooiespond- 
coceo^ 

Sir,  &4k  VicpOMA. 

JIo.  131.]    Tdbsdat,  June  18, 1751. 


fatis  accede  itiefe, 

JSt  coUJUicee ;  wdgero*  ' 
IH  distant, /Umma 


teroe'flige.    Sidermcmla 
wtartt  etc  uiiU  recto,       lucan  . 


8tUl  follow  where  mupicious  fates  invite  $ 
€aran  t^tp  happy*  mid  the  wretched  alicht. 
Sooner  ahoU  jarrinc  element*  unite. 
Than  tnOh  with  gain,  thau  intfii^at  with.right, 

Levis. 

Tekkb  is  scarcely  any  sootijnent  in  which, 
•midst  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclination, 
that  naJture  or  accident  have  scattered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring,  than 
in  the  wish  foi;  riches ;  a  wish  indeed  so  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  be  considered  as  universal  and 
transcendental,  as  the  desire  in  which  all  other 
desires  are  included,  and  of  which  the  various 
purposes  which  actuate  mankind  are  only  subor- 
dinate species  and  diflerent  modifications.. 

Wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable 
tendency,  and  from  which  they  afterwards  di- 
verge in  numberl  ess  directions.  W  hate ver  is  the 
remote  or  ultimate  design,  the  immediate  care  is 
to  be  rich ;  and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  in- 
tend finally  to  acquiesce,  we  seldom  consider  it 
as  attainable  but  by  the  means  of  money.  Of 
wealUi  therelbre  aU  unanimously  confess  the 
value,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  but  about 
the  use. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not 
assist  to  ffratii)r.  He  that  places  his  happiness 
in  splendid  equipage  or  numerous  dependents, 
IB  refined  praise  or  popular  acclamations,  i^  the 
accumulation  of  curiosities  or  the  revels  of  luz- 
niy,  in  sf^endid  edifices  or  wide  plantations, 
must  still,  either  by  birth  or  acquisition,  possess 
ridies.  Thev  may  be  considered  as  the  elemental 
principles  ot  pleasure,  which  may  be  combined 
with  endless  diversity ;  aa  th^  esaentiaj  and  ne- 


eessaiy  aabstanoe  of  whieh  only  the  form  is  left 
to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necespit V  of  richos  being  thus  apparent,  it 
>is  not  wonderftif  that  almost  every  mind  has  be«n 
employed  in  endeavours  to  acquire  them ;  that 
•mnltitudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  fur- 
nishcd  with  aiHX>mmodations,  and  which  there- 
fore mankind  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
rcHHird. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  i£  this  predominaot 
appetite  had  operated  only  ia  concorreiice  with 
virtue,  by  influencing  none  but  those  who  were 
zealous  t,o  deserve  what  they  were  eager  to  pos- 
sess, and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  for- 
tunea  by  oontributing  to  the  case  or  happiness  of 
others.*  To  have  riches  and  to  have  merit  wouk^ 
then  have  been  the  same,  and  success  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  men 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attain- 
ment Many  envy  and  desire  wealth,  who  eaa 
never  procure  it  by  honest  industxy  or  useful 
knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes 
about  to  exan)ine  what  other  methods  can 'be 
found  of  gaining  that  which  none,  however  iuK 
potent  or  worthless,  will  be  content  to  want 

A  httle  inquiry  will  discover  that  theve  are 
nearer  ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies 
of  art,  or  up  the  steeps  of  labour ;  what  wisdom. 
'.and  virtue  scarcely  receiye  at  the  close  of  life,  as 
the  recompense  of  long  tpil,  and  repeated  eflbtta, 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  siibtilty  and  dis- 
honesty by  more  expeditious  and  compeodioQa 
measures :  the  wealth  of  credulity  is  an  open 
prey  to  fidsehood;  and  the  possessions  of  igno-. 
lance  and  imbecility  are  easily  stolen  awav  by 
the  conveyances  of  secret  artinee,  or  seiaed  by 
the  ^pe  of  unresisted  violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover  that  riches 
always  procure  protection  for  themselves,  that 
tliey  dazzle  the  eyes  of  inquiry^  divert  the  cele-. 
brity  of  pursuit,  or  appesse  the  ferod^  of  ven- 
geance. When  any  man  is  incontestabfy  known. 
to  have  lajrge  possessions,  very  few  think  it  r&> 
quisite  to  inquire  by  what  practices  they  were. 
obtained ;  the  resentment  of  mankind  rages  only 
against  the  struggles  of  feeble  and  timorous  oor^ 
niption,  but  when  it  has  surmounted  the  first  op- 
position, it  is  afterwards  supported  by  favour,  and 
animated  by  applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedihr  what  is  ar- 
dently desired,  and  uie  certainty  ot  obtaining  by 
every  accession  of  advantage  an  addition  of  se- 
curity, have  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  passions 
of  mankind,  that  tne  peace  oi  life  is  destroyed 
by  a  general  and  incessant  struggle  for  riches. 
It  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epigrammatist, 
that  to  hoot  Uistobt  in  fear,  and  towant  it  is  io  he 
in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  which  is  not  dis- 
<]uieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  keep- 
ing money ;  and  the  race  of  man  may  be  divided 
in  apoliticid  estimate  between,  those  who  are 
practismg  fi^ud,  and  those  who  are  repelling  it 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  oi  the  worid, 
it  will  be  found,  that  all  confidante  is  lost  among 
mankind,  that  i^  man  ventures  to  act  where- 
money  can  he  endangered  upon  the  faith  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scroUs  - 
in  which  every  contract  is  oenclnded,  with  all' 
their  appendageaof  seals  and  attestation,  withontt 
wondenng  at  th»  depravity,  of  thoM  beini^  wh^ 
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t  be  iM||rmin«d  fipoai  vioUlkMi  of  nomiBe  by 
euch  fonnal  and  public  evidences,  ana  precludea 
from  equivocation  and  Bubterfuge  by  such  punc- 
tilious minuteness.  Among  ul  tho  satires  to 
which  folly  and  wickedness  lunve  given  occasion, 
none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  nches  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  irre- 
concileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue;  some  are 
openly  flagitious,  and  practised  not  only  in  ne- 
glect, but  in  defianoe  or  &ith  and  justice ;  and  the 
rest  are  on  every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious 
tendencies,  aad  so  beset  with  perpetual  tempta- 
tions, that  very  few,  even  of  those  who  are  not 
yet  abandoned,  are  able  to  preserve  their  inn(K 
eence,  or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to  pardon, 
than  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  rieht  less 
than  othen,  and  have  sooner  and  more  dOigently 
endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
age,  of  the  a^e  in  which  nether  care  nor  danger 
had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
possessions:  strife  and  fraud  were  totally  ez- 
duded,  and  every  turbulent  passion  was  stilled 
by  plenty  and  equatity.  Suoh  were  indeed  happy 
tunes,  but  such  times  can  return  no  more.  Com> 
VBuni^  of  possession  must  include  spontaneity 
of  production ;  for  what  is  obtained  by  labour 
will  be  of  ri^ht  the  property  of  him  by  whose  la^ 
hour  it  is  gamed.  And  while  a  rightful  claim  to 
pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured  either 
W  slow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will 
arways  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa* 
tience  incites  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
thods, who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cul- 
tivating the  tree,  and  to  share  the  advantages  of 
victory  without  partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle. 
'  In  UUter  a^g^  the  conviction  St  the  dan^r  to 
which  virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues 
open  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined 
many  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty;  they  have 
sqpl>ressed  desire  by  cuttin#off  the  possibility  of 
^tification,  and  secured  meir  peace  by  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  re- 
ducing to  quiet  subiection*  But,  by  debarring 
themselves  from  evil,  they  have  rescinded  many 
opportunities  of  ffood :  they  have  too  often  sunk 
into  inactivity  and  uselessness ;  and,  though  they 
have  forborne  to  injure  society,  have  not  fully 
yaid  their  contributions  to  its  happiness. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  con- 
venienoe,  and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by 
crimes  than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  se- 
cured from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
eovetousness  by  the  preponderation  of  unchange- 
able and  eternal  motives.  Gold  will  turn  the  m- 
tellectual  balance,  when  weighed  only  against 
reputation;  but  wiH  be  Kght  and  ineffectual  when 
the  opposite  scale  ia  charged  with  justice,  verap 
fity,  and  piety. 
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The  mind  of  mortal*,  in  perverganess  stronf 
Inbibet  with  dire  docility  tlie  wronf. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Mr,  Ramblbk, 
I  Was  bred  a  scholar,  and  after  the  usual  eeurse 
^  edncatimi,,  ftHwd  it  naceesarjirto  empHoy  for 


the  support  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  al- 
most exhausted  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring* 
The  lucrative  professions  drew  my  regara  wiUi 
equal  attraction ;  each  presented  ideas  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  duties 
which  temiied  my  apprehension. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terest than  desultory  application  and  unlimited 
inquiry,  by  which  the  aesires  are  held  in  a  per- 
petual equipoise  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between 
difierent  purposes  without  determination.  I  had 
books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  1 
divided  my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed. 
I  oflen  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  consi- 
dering to  what  study  I  should  devote  the  rest; 
and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coflTee-house  for 
deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and 
the  gloominess  of  solitude. 

Thus  my  httie  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
less,  till  I  was  roosed  from  my  literary  slumber 
by  a  creditor,  whose  importunity  obliged  me  to 
pacify  him  with  so  lar^  a  sum,  that  what  re- 
mained was  not  sufficient  to  support  me  more 
than  eight  months.  I  hope  you  wul  not  reproach 
me  with  avarice  or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge 
that  I  now  thought  myself  in  danger  of  distress, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  some  oertaio 
competence. 

Tnere  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  least  interruption  of  their  train 
quiUity,  or  abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken 
out  one  piece  after  another,  tiU  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  bom  to  such 
dignity  of  imprudence,  or  such  exaltation  above 
the  cares  and  necessities  of  life ;  I  therefore  ioa- 
mediateiy  engaged  my  friends  to  procure  me  a 
httie  employment,  whieh  might  set  me  free  from 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  a&rd  me  time  to  plan 
out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  advanta^. 

My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  sohcitoda^ 
and  mmiediately  promised  their  endeavours  for ' 
my  extrication.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kimt- 
ness  to  lan^fuish  by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  such  success^  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and 
contrariety  of^prospects. 

I  had  however  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  ■  soon  resolved  to  ao» 
cept  the  office  of  instructing  a  yotmg  nobleman 
in  the  house  of  his  father :  I  went  to  the  seat  at 
which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside,  wa» 
received  with  greaC  politeness,  and  invited  te  en- 
ter immediately  on  my  charge.  The  terms  of- 
fered were  such  as  I  should  willingly  have  a<y> 
cepted,  though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  great- 
er liberty  of  choice:  the  respect  with  which  I  was 
treated  flattered  my  vani^;  and  perhaps  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  and  the  luxury  of 
tiie  table^  were  not  wholly  without  their  influ- 
ence. I  immediately  complied  with  the  propo- 
sals, and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  desire  te  gain  more  than  I  should 
truly  deserve,  I  very  diligentiy  prosecuted  my 
undertaking,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  disco- 
vering  in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  ap- 
prehension,, and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not 
mudi  doubt  that  my  care  would,  m  time,  pro- 
duce a  wise  and  useful  counsellor  to  the  state|. 
though  mylaitours  were  somewhat  obstrucreo 
by  v.aot  or  avthority,  and  the  neoeeoty  oC  eeaa 
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plying  with  the  freiks  of  negUgenoo,  and  of 
waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  of  vo- 
luntaiy  attention.  To  a  man  whoM  imagina- 
tion was  filled  ¥nth  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  to  whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the 
common  amusements  insipid  and  contemptible, 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  suppress  his  indignation, 
when  be  saw  himself  forsaken  in  the  midst  of 
his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  in- 
sect, and  found  his  instructions  debarred  from 
access  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  me- 
moiy  of  a  chikiish  frolio,  or  the  desire  of  a  new 
plaything. 

Those  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  fre- 
quently, had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
one  time  that  he  should  be  excused  from  his 
task  as  a  reward-  for  some  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another, 
to  gratify  hersdf  or  her  visitants  with  his  viva- 
city, shown  him  that  every  thing  was  more 
pleasing  and  more  important  than  knowledge, 
an4  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather  than 
chosen,  and-  was  onlv  the  business  of  those 
hours  which  pleasure  left  vacant,  or  discipline 
usurped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 
terms,  ofthese  frequent  avocations ;  bat  was  an- 
swered, that  rank  and  fortune  mishc  reasonably 
hope  for  some  indulgence ;  that  uie  retardation 
of  my  pupil's  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  negligence  or  inability  of  mine;-  that  with 
the  success  which  satisfied  every  body  else,  I 
might  surely  satisfy  myself.  I  had  now  done 
iny  duty,  and  without  more  remonstrances  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  ray  precepts  whenever  they 
would  be  heard^  gained  every  day  new  influence, 
and  found  that  by  degrees  my  scholar  began  to 
feel  the  quick  impulses  of  cunosity,  and  the  ho- 
■est  ardour  of  studious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 
Londoub  The  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for 
her  son  to  tive  five  months  without  him,  and  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refuse 
her  vanity  the  giatification  of  exhibiting  him  to 
the  public.  I  remonstrated  against  too  early  an 
acquaintance  with  cards  and  company;  but  with 
«  soft  contempt  of  my  ignorance  and  pedantry, 
she  said  that  he  had  been  already  confined  too 
long  to  solitary  study,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
show  him  the  world ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand 
of  meanness  than  bashful  timidity ;  gay  freedom 
and  elegant  assurance  were  onl^r  to  be  gained  by 
mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  &  timelv  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies;  and  she  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served, that  his  forwardness  and  complaisance 
began  to  desert  him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he 
had  not  something  of  consequence  to  say,  bllish- 
•d  whenever  he  happened  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken, and  hun^  down  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  without  the  readiness  of  reply,  and 
activity  of  ofiaciousness,  remarkable  in  young 
gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  m  four  days  were  placed  in  the  gayest 
and  most  magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My 
pupil,  who  had  for  severalyears  lived  at  a  remote 
seat,  was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thousand 
beams  of  novelty  ana  show.  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  tne  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure 
that  pueed  before  him,  and  it  was  impoaaifale  to 


allure  him  fitim  the  window,  or  to  overpower  far 
any  charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  wad 
the  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his  attentioi^ 
which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed  by  a 
rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  eouipped  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  wnicn,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  a  plain  dress,  he  could  not 
at  first  survey  without  ecstacy. 

The  arrival-  of  the  family  was  now  IbnnaUy 
notified  ;  every  hoar  of  every  day  broug^  more 
•intimate  or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  the 
door;  and  my- pupil  was  indiscrininatdj  intra- 
daced  to  all,  that  ne  might  accustom  lumaelf  to 
change  of  &cesj  and<be  rid  with  speed  of  his  rus- 
tic diffidence.  He  soon  endeared  hinaself  to  his 
mother  by  the  speedy  aoquisition  or  reeoveiy  of 
her  dfuiing  qualities ;  his  eyes  sparkle  at  a  aw 
merous  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances  at  the 
mention  of  a  ball  He  has  at  once  caught  the 
infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  teat  of 
principles  or  actions  than  the  quality  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  He  begins  already 
'to  look  down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  sob- 
mits  to  one  short  lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of 
condescension  rather  than  obedience ;  for  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  properly  qoaUfied 
who  cannot  speak  French ;  and  having  raniiedy 
learned  a  few  familiar  phrases  from  his  sislec'a 
governess,  he  is  every  day  soUciting  his  mamma 
to  procure  him  a*foreign  footman^  that  he  may 
pow  polite  by  his  conversation.  I  am  not  yet 
insulted,  but  find  myself  likely  to  become  soon 
a  supernuous  incumbrance,  for  my  schcJar  has 
now  no  time  for  science  or  for  virtue ;  and  the 
lady  yesterday  declared  him  so  much  the  fa- 
vourite of  every  company,  that  she  was  afraid 
he  would  not  faiave  an  hour  in  the  day  to  dance 
and  fence. 

Iara,&e.. 

EVMAVKES. 
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Jtfli^fma  mtidem  saerit  qu€  datpr^e^ta  2A«Q£t 

FUtrix/orttm*  »apienHa.   Duitmu  amtem 

Sos  ^mo^tu/kUc0»t  qtdfmre  imeommodM  vUm, 

Ntc  jaetar»ju£tim  tnt*  tUdieere  WMgistrm,  joiw 

Let  Stoicf  ethics'  haughty  rules  advsnce 

To  comtrnt  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chanee : 

Yet  happy  those,  diough  not  so  leam'd  arethoaghc. 

Whom  life  iustructi,  who  by  experience  taufht 

For  new  to  come  from  past  misfortttnes  look, 

N6r  shake  the  yoke,  which  falls  the  mora  tisifaoolc. 

casBcia 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  my  lei*- 
ter,  that  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philosoi^er:  I  shall 
therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without  any 
apology  for  unimportance  which  you  have  di^ 
nified,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  cor- 
rect. 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in 
danger,  and  as  muck  of  my  strength  was  reco- 
vered as  enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitatioa  of  a 
coach,  I  was  placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighboorw 
in^  vUla^e,  to  which  my  mother  dismissed  mo 
with  a  faint  embrace,  having  repeated  her  com^ 
roand  noLto  expose  ii^  face  too  soon,  to  the  mm 
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or  wind,  and  told  me,  Aat  with  cars  I  might  pei^ 
'       hajw  become  tolerable  again.    The  prospect  of 
'       being  tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  elevate 
'       the  imagination  of  ono  who  had  so  long  been  ac- 
'        custom^  to  praise  and  ecstacy ;  but  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  be  separated  from  mv  mother,  who 
was  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed 
'        beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the 
whine  of  condolence,  or  the  growl  of  anser.  She 
;        often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over 
the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city  to  note  every  place 
'        which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy 
feature.    Sho  condescended  to  visit  my  retire- 
ment, but  always  left  me  more  melancholy;  for 
after  a  thousand  trifling  inquiries  about  mv  diet, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  she  ge- 
nerally concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  ne- 
ver more  be  fit  to  be  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
for  I  was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi* 
nal,  whose  appearance  would  dis^racemy  friends, 
and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  mto  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  officiousnees  of 
folly  coula  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ig- 
norance admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes 
I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
cheeks  plumped  up  to  their  former  smoottmess : 
and  sometimes  I  was  punished  with  artificial 
excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with 
a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ex- 
hausted upon  me ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins 
of  nature?  My  mother  was  forcea  to  give  me 
rest  at  last,  and  abandon  me  to  the  fate  ofa  fallen 
toast,  whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless 
game,  no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  atten- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
never  thought  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence 
than  beauty,  and  whom  tha  sudden  blast  of  dis- 
ease wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  sufficiently 
calamitous.  She  is  at  once  deprived,  of  all  that 
pve  her  eminence  or  power  ^  of  all  that  elated 
ner  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ;  all  that  filled 
her  days  with  pleasure,  and  her  nights  with 
hope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
or  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  ofa  man  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  divided  by  diversitv  of  pursuits,  and 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  derive  from 
others  much  of  his  happiness,  to  ima^^e  to  him- 
self such  helpless  destitution^  such  dismal  ina- 
nity. Every  object  of  pleasing  contemplation 
is  at  once  snatched  away,  ana  the  soul  finds 
every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only 
with  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
All  is  gloomy  privation,  or  impotent  desire ;  the 
faculties  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency, 
or  tlie  powers  of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employ- 
ment 

I  was  so  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
myself,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  ven- 
ture abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by 
hunger  from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the 
humility  of  disgrace  into  assemblies,  where  I  had 
lately  sparkled  with  gayety,  and  towered  with 
triumph.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hope,  that 
dejection  had  misrepresented  me  to  myself,  and 
that  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet 
bavcMme  attraction  and  influence ;  ]t>ut  the  first 


circle  of  visHfe  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  was 
at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death  were  no  longer  in 
my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more  to  practise  the 
glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition ; 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  vrith  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
proposals  were  unregarded  ;  the  narrowness  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  meanness  of  my  senti- 
ments,  were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  engaged  against  the  judgment ; 
'  and  it  was  observed,  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
my  widcrstanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fill  a 
place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at  oards. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the 
mind  «inks  to  a  level  with  the  condition^  I,  who 
had  long  considered  all  who  approached  me  aa 
vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  by 
my  eyes,  and  harass  uieir  inventions  for  my 
entertainment,  was  in  less  than  three-  weeks 
reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  vrith  professions  of 
obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagerness  at  a  compli* 
ment ;  and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxiousaess  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  dviliw  that  was  paid 
me  should  pass  unacknowledgedl 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not 
very  pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and 
adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than 
the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first  ten 
months  after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never 
entered  a  smgle  house  in  which  the  memory  of 
my  downfal  was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I 
was  congratulated  on  my  escape  with  life ;  at 
another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  eariy  inocul»> 
tion ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms :  others 
have  whispered  at  my  entrance.  This  is  the  cele> 
brated  beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
would  smooth  the  skin ;  and  another  ofiered  me 
her  chair  that  I  might  not  front  the  light  Some 
soothed  me  with  ttie  observation  that  none  can 
tell  how  soon  my  case  may  be  her  own ;  and 
some  thought  it  proper  to  receive  me  with 
mournful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  and 
consolatory  blandishments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  insolence 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore 
permsted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my 
acquaintance,  without  gratifying  them  with  any 
appearance  of  resentment  or  depression.  I  ex* 
pected  that  their  exaltation  would  in  time  vapour 
away ;  that  the  joy  of  their  superiority  would 
end  with  its  novelty  {  and  that  I  should  be  suf- 
fered to  glide  alon^  m  my  present  form  among 
the  nameless  multitude,  whom  nature  never  in- 
tended to  excite  envy  or  admiration,  nor  enabled 
to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
began  to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longei 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  arddhr  of  resistance^ 
and  effort  of  perseverance,  I  found  more  sensibly 
the  want  of  those  entertainments  which  had  fbi^ 
merly  delighted  me;  the  day  rose  upon  me 
without  an  engagement ;  and  the  evening  closed 
in  its  natural  gloom,  without  Bummoning  me  to 
a  concert  or  a  ball.  None  had  any  care  to  find 
amusements  for  me,  and  I  had  no  power  of 
amusing  myself.    Idleness  exposed  me  to  um- 
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kneholy,  and  life  b^gui  tolangmBh  in  motion* 
km  in^iflerence. 

Miieiy  and  ahame  are  nearly  allied.  It  waa 
not  mhoat  many  atnig^ea  that  I  prevailed  on 
myaelf  to  oonfeaa  my  uneaaineaa  to  Eaphemia, 
the  only  friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with 
comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  last  laid  my  calami- 
ties before  her,  rather  to  ease  mj  heart  than  re- 
ceive aasistance.  "  We  must  distinguish,"  said 
abBf*^mj  Victoria,  those  evils  which  mre  imposed 
hj  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves 
give  the  power  of  hurtinf^  us.  Of  your  calamity 
a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaveui  the  rest 
is  little  more  than  the  corrosion  of  idle  discon- 
tenU  You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
Bometimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which 
happiness  is  by  no  means  mseparably  annexed. 
Yon  have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the 
human  race  never  have  possessed ;  what  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  for  the  moat  part  poasess 
in  vain ;  and  what  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew 
not  how  to  use  $  you  have  only  lost  eariy  what 
the  taws  of  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and 
have  lost  it  while  your  mind  is  jret  nexible,  and 
while  yott  have  time  to  substantiate  more  valu- 
able and  more  durable  excellences.  Consider 
yourself,  my  Victoria,  as  a  being  bom  to  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  your 
dream  of  melancholy  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ; 
you  will  find  that  there  are  other  charms  th«n 
those  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise 
of  fools."  I  am,  Sir,  Slc 

Victoria. 
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rSANCIt. 

I  »AT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  which,  among  the  various  subjects  that 
occurred  to  my  imagination,  I  should  bestow  the 
]>aper  of  to^ay.  After  a  short  effort  of  medita- 
tion, by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew 
every  moment  more  irresolute,  my  ideas  wan- 
dered from  the  first  intention,  and  I  rather  wished 
to  think,  than  thought,  upon  any  settled  subject : 
till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
itndy  by  a  summons  from  the  press ;  the  time 
was  come  forwhich  I  had  been  thus  negligently 
purposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dabious  or 
alnggish,  I  was  now  necessitated  to  write. 

Tnough  to  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  miscettaneous,  that  he  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene 
of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it 'is  no  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  task  to  be  obliged  to  a  sudden  compo- 
sition ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  my- 
self for  having  so  long  neglected  what  was  un- 
avoidably to  be  done,  and  of  which  every  mo- 
ment's idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  TThere 
was  however  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I, 
who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary, 
might  still  congratulate  myself  upon  my  puperi- 
ority  to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  (liligence 
IS  vain  ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  activity  or  re- 
volution recover  the  opportunities  which  have 
dipped  away ;  and  who  arc  condemned  by  their 
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sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  be  finally  escaped^  is  one  of  the 
general  weaknessesi  which,  in  apite  of  the  m- 
stmction  of  moralists)  and  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  in 
every  mind ;  even  they,  who  moat  steadily  witii- 
stand  it,  find  it,  if  not  the  most  violent,  the  moat 
pertinacious  of  the  passions,  alwaja  renemring  its 
attacks,  and,  though  often  Vanquuhedi  never  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  irgard 
to  the  time  present,  and  to  be  most  solicitoua  for 
that  which  is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make 
the  stron^t  impressions.  When  therefore  any 
sharp  pain  is  to  be  suflTered,  or  any  Ibrmidabfe 
danger  to  be  incurred,  we  can  scarcely  ejEemfic 
ourselves  wholly  from  tiie  seducements  of  imagi- 
nation ;  we  readily  believe  that  another  day  wili 
bring  some  support  or  advantage  which  we  now 
Want ;  and  are  easilv  penuaded,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  necessity  which  we  desire  never  to  ar- 
rive, is  at  a  ^preat  distance  from  ua. 

Thus  life  is  languished  away  in  the  glcM»m  of 
anxiety,  and  consumed  in  oolfecting^  leaulmion 
which  the  next  morning  dissipatea ;  in  fixming 
purposes  which  we  scarcely  hope  to  keep,  and 
reconciling  ourselves  to  our  own  cowardice  by 
excuses,  which,  while  We  admit  them,  we  know 
to  be  absurd.  Our  firmness  is,  by  the  ooniiDaal 
contemplation  of  miseiy,  hourly  impaired;  evay 
submission  to  onr  fear  enlarges  its  dominion: 
we  not  only  waste  that  time  in  whk;h  the  evil  we 
dread  might  have  been  suffered  and  aumomited, 
but  even  where  procrastination  produces  no  ab- 
solute increase  of  our  difficulties,  make  them  less 
superable  to  ourselves  by  habitual  terrora.  When 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wise  to  contract  the 
interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  mischiefo 
which  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  suflfer  only 
their  real  malignity,  without  the  confiicta  « 
doubt,  and  anguish  erf  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far,  easier  than  to  auflfer;  vet  we 
every  day  see  the  progress  of  lift  retarded  by  the 
vis  incrfus,  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and 
find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  that 
which  nothing  but  idleness  hinders  them  from 
enjoying.  The  case  of  Tantalus,  in  the  w^^mt 
of'poetic  punishment,  was  somewhat  to  be  pitied 
because  the  fruits  that  hung  about  hiro  retned 
from  his  hand ;  but  what  tendemeaa  can  be 
claimed  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  Chey  mS- 
fer  the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their 
hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  tiiis 
torpid  generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints ; 
murmurs  at  uneasiness  which  only  vacancy  and 
suspicion  expose  them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of 
distresses  wnich  it  is  in  their  power  to  remo^  e. 
Laziness  is  commonly  associated  with  timidity. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours  by 
infusing  despair  of  success ;  or  the  frequent  fail- 
ure of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the  constant  de- 
sire of  avoiding  labour,  impress  by  degrees  fa!!»e 
terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear,  whether  natural 
or  acqriired,  when  once  it  has  full  possession  of 
the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  visions 
of  calamity,  such  as,  if  they  are  not  dissipatrd 
by  upeful  employment,  will  soon  overcast  it  with 
horrors,  and  embitter  life  not  only  with  thoaa 
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miseries  by  wHcih  all  earthly  beings  are  really 
more  or  less  tormented,  but  with  those  which 
do  not  yet  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned 
by  the  perspicadty  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  sacrifice  future  advantage  to 
present  inclination,  scarcely  any  gain  so  litue  as 
those  that  suflbr  themselves  to  n«eze  in  idleness. 
Others  are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more 
or  less  power  to  gratify  the  passions ;  but  to  ne- 
glect oar  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
tually rewarded,  is  surely  to  sink  under  weak 
temptationB.  Idleness  never  can  secure  tran- 
quiliity ;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard ; 
and  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him 
from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enotrgh  to  hinder 
him  from  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  can- 
not rsflolve  to  make  useful  bjr  devoting  them 
to  the  great  business  of  his  being,  will  still  be 
usurped  by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to 
his  aisposal;  remorse  and  vexation  will  seize 
upon  mem,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
80  desirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  otner  causes  of  inactivity  incident 
to  more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  discern- 
ment. He  to  whom  many  objects  of  pursuit 
arise  at  the  same  time,  will  frequently  hesitate 
between  difierent  desires  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
cluded him,  or  change  his  course  as  new  attrac- 
tions prevail,  and  harass  himself  without  advanc- 
ing. He  who  sees  difierent  ways  to  the  same 
end,  will,  unless  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention 
fxpon  the  comparison  of  probabilities,  and  the 
amutment  of  expedients,  and  pause  in  the  choice 
of  nis  road  till  some  accident  intercepts  his  jour- 
n^.  He  whose  penetration  extends  to  remote 
con8ecinences,andwho,  whenever  he  applies  his 
attention  to  any  design,  discovers  new  prospects 
of  advantage,  and  possibilities  of  improvements, 
will  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  his  project  is 
ripe  for  execution ;  but  will  superadd  one  oon- 
tnvance  to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various 
purposes  in  one  operation,  multiply  complica- 
tions, and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in 
his  own  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity 
of  various  intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  unite 
all  the  beauties  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase, 
must  waste  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpose  from 
province  to  province.  He  that  hopes  in  the  same 
nouse  to  obtain  every  convenience,  may  draw 
plans  and  study  Palladio,  but  will  never  lay  a 
stone.  He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  im- 
portant subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult 
authors,  and  study  all  the  dependant  and  colla- 
teral parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  him- 
self qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
conceive  p^ection,  will  not  easily  be  content 
withoat  it;  and,  since  perfection  cannot  be 
reached,  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  well 
in  the  vun  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  na- 
ture allows,  ou^ht  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 
active  prosecution  of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to 
PorTorm.  It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  ascer- 
tam  success ,  death  may  intercept  the  swiftest 
career;  but  he  who  is  cut  oflfin  the  execution  of 
an  honest  undertaking,  ha»  at  least  the  honour 
of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
though  he  missed  tlie  victory. 
2B 
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Place  may  be  chanfed}  but  who  con  change  kia  mindt 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or 
observe  any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the 
^rreat  community  of  the  world,  without  discover- 
ing the  influence  of  example,  and  admitting  with 
new  conviction  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that 
man  is  an  imitative  being.  The  greater,  far  the 
greater  number  follow  the  track  which  others 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiosity  after  new  dis- 
coveries, or  ambition  of  trusting  themselves  to 
their  own  cond  ucL  And  of  those  who  break  the 
ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviation, 
and  prefer  the  eoual  and  steady  satisfaction  of 
security  before  tiie  frolics  of  caprice  and  the 
honours  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
those  whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser 
than  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requisite 
for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  oithoee 
few  some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
versal submission  to  precedent  where  every  mat 
might  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no  irre. 
parable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  mischief 
of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  be 
expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powcrfiil 
passions  are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasure 
of  acknowledpng  no  superior  might  produce 
slight  singulanties,  or  the  nope  of  gaining  some 
new  degree  of  happiness  awaken  the  mind  to 
invention  or  expenencc. 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  and  the  imagination 
lefl  to  act  without  control,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected,  but  in  the  selection  of 
lawful  pleasure  ?  Pleasure,  of  which  the  es- 
sence is  choice ;  which  compulsion  dissociates 
from  every  thing  to  which  nature  has  united  it; 
and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its  being 
to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  reason,  arc  regulated  by 
credulity ;  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that 
they  feel,  the  gratifications  which  others  have 
taught  them  to  expect.  ^ 

At  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when 
almost  every  one,  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard,  has  retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into  the  eountry ; 
when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of 
speedy  departure  or  the  complaints  of  involun- 
tary ^lay ;  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire 
what  happiness  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  incon- 
venience to  be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  ? 
Of  the  birds  of  passage,' some  follow  the  sum- 
mer, and  some  the  winter, because  they  live  upon 
sustenance  which  only  summer  or  winter  can 
supply ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  rovers 
it  IS  much  harder  to  assign  ue  reason,  because 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  seek  any 
thing  which  is  not  equally  aflbrded  by  the  town 
and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may 
have  hoard  of  men  whose  continual  wish  was  (or 
the  quiet  of  retirement,  who  watched  eveiy  op- 
portunity tu  steal  away  from  observation,  to  fiw- 
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Mke  the  eiowd  and  delight  themBelves  with  the 
MCtefy  ofaMtudt,  There  is  indeed  scarcely  any 
writer  who  has  not  celebrated  the  happiDess  of 
rural  privacy,  and  delighted  himself  and  his 
leader  with  tlie  melody  of  birds,  the  whisper  of 
groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets :  nor  any 
man,  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  Icfl  behind  hun  some 
memorials  of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from 
the  imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble. 
Those  who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tu- 
mult and  hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eager- 
ness to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of  difficult  em- 
ployment, harassed  with  importunities,  and  dis- 
tracted with  multiplicity;  or  men  wholly  en- 
grossed by  speculative  sciences,  who  having  no 
other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
meiee  of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  might  rea- 
sonably fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience  which 
their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
country.  The  statesman  who  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power.  The 
general  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied  with  la- 
bours, and  stunned  witli  acclamations,  gladly 
snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
Providence  were  not  always  before  liim.  The 
reasoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his 
mind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  ob- 
jects. 

Such  examples. of  solitude  very  few  of  those 
who  are  now  nastening  from  the  town,  have  any 
pretensions  to  plead  m  their  own  justification, 
since  they  cannot  pretend  either  weariness  of 
labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  They  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  ouit  one  scene  of  idleness 
for  another,  and,  after  naving  trifled  in  public,  to 
sleep  in  secrecy.  The  utmost  that  they  can 
hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  wit- 
nesses to  II  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  pursuits, 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own 
inclinatien,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  to  fill  eitherwith  enjoyment 
or  desires,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades 
and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply, 
inmgnificancy  is  always  a  shelter. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  and  advantages 
in  a  rural  situation,  which  are  not  confined  to 
philosophers  and  heroes.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which 
summer  scatters  upon  the  earth,  may  easily  give 
delight  to  an  unlearned  spectator.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleasure  on 
the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
bopemican  systems  should  be  compared  before 
the  light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth 
invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him 
who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  ob- 
ject can  be  presented  which  will  not  delight  or 
refresh  some  of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by 
4iie  greater  part  of  those  who  waste  their  samr 


mer  in  the  country.  Should  any  man  Dursue 
his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats,  he  would  find 
few  of^  them  listening  to  Philomel,  loitering  in 
the  woods,  or  plucking  daisies,  catching  the 
healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  t>M» 
gentle  coruscations  of  declining  day.  Some  wil/ 
be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  side,  re 
joicing  when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gatheiB  to 
wards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentar} 
supply  of  conversation,  and  a  short  relief  from 
the  tediousness  of  unideal  vacancy.  Others  are 
placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  they  look 
only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
no  change  of  objects  but  what  a  remove  to  any 
new  street  in  London  might  have  civen  tfaenk 
The  same  set  of  acouaintances  still  settle  to- 
gether, and  the  formot  tife  is  not  otherwise  diver- 
sified than  by  doing  the  same  thinp  in  a  difierent 
{>lace.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual 
brm,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning, 
they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  same 
tatUe,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
can  they,  at  their  return  to  their  tormer  habita- 
tion, congratulate  themselves  on  any  other  ad- 
vantage, than  that  they  have  passed  their  time 
like  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  same 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  of  happiness  which  tliey  never  felt,  and 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  subsist  upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  every  mmd.  There  are  indeed 
understandings  so  fertile  and  comprehimsive, 
that  they  can  alwa3rfl  ieeA  reflection  with  new 
supplies,  and  suffer  nothing  from  the  predoeion 
of  adventitious  amusements  ;  as  some  cities 
have  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  siege.-^ 
But  othere  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  must 
be  constantly  enabled,  by  foreign  supplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  stu- 
pidity. Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  ho* 
vering  within  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure,  more 
than  any  other  animal  for  not  quitting  its  native 
element,  were  not  their  faculties  contracted  by 
their  own  fault  But  let  not  those  who  go  into 
the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  be  left 
alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their 
qualifications  for  solitude ;  nor  pretend  Uiat  they 
receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  from 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  smoke 
and  noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reason  for 
themselves. 


No.  136.]    Satukdat,  Jui.t  6, 1751. 


Who  daroi  think  onethinfr,  and  another  toll. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  fates  of  helL— 


The  regard  which  they  whose  abilities  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  ima^nation  daim  firom 
the  rest  of  mankind,  arises  m  a  great  measure 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  be 
conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by 
misers  or  by  robbers ;  but  the  honours  of  a  lasting 
name,  and  the  veneration  of  distant  ages,  only 
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the  sons  of  learning  have  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing. While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of  the 
chaFBcteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obU- 
vion,  authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in 
the  search  after  happiness,  nor  become  con- 
temptible but  by  their  own  fault 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constitut- 
ed the  ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characters, 
and  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  last 
terrestrial  rewards  of  merit,  ou^ht  to  summon  all 
his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his  dignity  with  the 
most  vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. — 
To  (feliver  examples  to  posterity,  and  to  regulate 
the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial 
undertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  commit  more  atro- 
cious treason  asainstthe  great  republic  of  huma- 
nity, than  by  fauifying  its  records  and  misguiding 
itsdecreea. 

To  scatter  nraise  or  blame  without  regard  to 
iustice,  is  to  aestroy  the  distinction  of  good  and 
evil.  Many  have  no  other  test  of  actions  than 
general  opinion ;  and  all  are  so  far  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  reputation,  that  they  are  often  re- 
strained by  fear  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope 
of  honour,  when  other  principles  have  lost  their 
power;  nor  can  any  species  of  prostitution  pro- 
mote general  depravity  more  than  that  which  de- 
stroys the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that  it  may 
be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and'which  by 
setting  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from  the 
dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
and  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  great-' 
ness  is  controlled. 

Praise,  Uke  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
comes vul^r,  and  will  no  longer  raise  expecta^ 
tion,  or  animate  enterprise.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  necessary,  that  wickedness^  even  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denied  applause,  but 
that  goodness  be  commended  only  in  proportion 
to  its  degree ;  and  that  the  carlands  due  to  the 
crcat  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  suflTercsd  to 
fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
petty  services  and  easy  virtues.- 

Ilad  these  maxims  been  universally  received, 
how  ranch  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of 
dedication,  the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
modem  wit  has  been  exhausted.    How  few  of 
these  Initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  au- 
thor had  been  obliged  first  to  nnd  a  man  of  virtue, 
then  to  distinguish  the  distinct  species  and  degree 
of  his  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay  him  only  the  ho- 
nours which  ho  might  justly  claim.    It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom 
chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  ob- 
tain by  the  intervention  of  some  of  nis  domestics 
the  pnvilege  of  addressing  him,  or  in  confidence 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
on  an  address  without  any  previous  solicitation  ; 
and,  after  having' heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues 
to  which  philosophy  hasassijrncd  a  name,  inform 
him  how  much  more  mifjht  be  inily  said,  did  not 
the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 
r^    rfothinp  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
'    Its  natunu  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
promiscuous  dedication :  for  what  credit  can  he 
expect  who  professes  himself  the  hireling  of  va- 
nity, however  profligate,  and,  without  shame  or 
•cruple,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the 
mean,  and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and 
oppressive,  the  ornaments  which  ou^ht  only  to 
Md  grace  to  truth,  and  loveliness  to  mnecence?- 


Eveiy  other  kind  of  adulteratioN,  however  shame- 
ful, however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fixing 
the  stamp  of  hterary  sanction  upon  the  dross  and 
refuse  oi  the  worid. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrons. 
If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope 
to  be  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood  7— 
The  unhappy  dedicator  is  seldom  without  somo 
motives  which  obstruct^  though  not  destroy,  the 
liberty  of  choice;  he  is  oppressed  by  miseries 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron 
has  no  incitements  equally  violent;  he  can  re- 
ceive only  a  short  gratification,  with  which  no- 
thing but  stupiditv  could  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can 
afford  is  by  repeating  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
science, and  by  showing  us  that  we  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every 
other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  satire 
s^d  reproach;  the  celebration  of  those  virtues 
whidi  we  feel  ourselves  to  want,  can  only  unpress 
a  quicker  sense  of  our  own  defects,  and  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much 
fiction  must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our 
character. . 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron,  may  claim  indul- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  alwajrs  happen,  that  the 
encomiast  has  been  much  encouraged  to  his  at- 
temjit.  Many  a  hapless  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
press,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay 
the  price  of  prostitution,  or  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  destined  to  insure  his  name  against  the 
casualties  of  time ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  against  the  decline  of  learning,  and ' 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parsimonious  pru- 
dence has  declined  expense,  or  honest  indisrna- 
tion  rejected  falsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  long 
inquiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  historian  will  represent  his  conduct,  or- 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  some  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness 
cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  enormous 
depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diligent 
solicitor,  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of  weakness, , 
and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and-- 
servile  would  discover  rather  envy  than  iustice. 
Praise  is  tlie  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  nas  in- 
contestably  distinguished  himself  by  any  public 
performance  has  a  ri<>ht  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  public  can  bestow.  To  men  thus  raised' 
above  the  rest  of  the  community,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  book  or  its  author  should  have  any  par- 
ticular relation  :  that  the  patron  is  known  to  de- 
serve respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  that 
pays  iL    To  the  same  regard  from   particular 

f)ersons,  private  virtue  and  less  conspicuous  excel- 
ence  may  be  sometimes  entitled.  An  author  may 
with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  him  by^ 
whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by 
whose  liberafity  he  has  been  enabled  to  pros^ 
cute  it,  and  he  may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  for* 
titude  that  dares  to  rascue  merit  from  obsouritf  •.• 
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Jerihu tsmtfU§  9idt§rU  tilui»r» t wtUet 
Erg9  mUqmdmM*rU  de  m^ribma. 

Thtti  much  I  will  iadnlfe  tb«6  for  thy  miib». 
And  miagle  ■omfilhing  of  our  timoi  toplaaaOh 

DJLYOBIfJlUk 

I  know  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may 
not  be  indulged,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as 
gratitude  may  not  unblameably  produce  a  dedi- 
cation ;  but  let  the  writer  who  pours  out  his 
praises  onlv  to  propitiate  power,  or  attract  the 
attention  ot  greatness,  be  cautious  lest  his  desire 
betray  him  to  exuberant  eulogies.  We  axe  na- 
turally more  apt  to  please  ourselves  with  the  fu- 
ture than  the  past,  andL  while  we  luxuriate  in 
expectation,  maybe  easily  persuaded  to  purchase 
what  we  yet  rate,  only  by  imagination,  at  a  high- 
er piioe  than  experience  will  warrant 

But  no  private  views  of  personal  regard  can 
disdiArge  any  man  from  his  general  obligations 
to  virtue  and  to  truth.  It  may  happen  in  the  va- 
riooe  combinations  of  life,  that  a  good  man  may 
receive  favours  from  one,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  accidental  beneficencei  cannot  be  justly  pro- 
posed to  the  imitation  of  others,  and  whom  there- 
fore he  must  find  some  other  way  of  rewardinf 
than  by  public  celebrations^  Self-love  has  indeed 
many  powers  of  seducement,  but  it  8urel}[  ought 
not  tOk  exalt  any  individual  to  equality  with  the 
collective  body  ofmankind,  or  persua<}e  him  that 
a  benefit  conferred  on  hin^is  equivalent  to  every 
other  virtue.  Yet  many,  upon  false  principles 
of  gratitude,  have  ventured  to  extol  wretcnes, 
whom  all  but  their  dependents  numbered  among 
the  reproaches  of  the  species,  and  whoru  they 
would  Ukewise  have  beheld  with  the  same  scorn, 
had  they  not  been  hired  to  dishonest  appro- 
bation. 
^  To  encourage  merit  with  praise,,  is  the  great 
business  of  literature ;  but  praise  must  lose  its 
'influence,  b^  unjust  or  negligent  distribution: 
'  and  he  that  impairs  its  value  may  be  chargea 
with  misapplication  of  the  power  that  genius  puts 
into  his  hands,  and  with  squandering  on  guilt  the 
recompense  of  virtue^ 


No.  137.]        TVBSDAT,  July  9, 1751. 
Ana  vitesl  Hidti  vitU,im  um»rarim  aartaU 


WhUat  ftwii  one  vice  condemn. 

They  run  into  the  opposite  eztreoie.  CRBXPH. 

That  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignoranc^  has  been 
•ften  observed.  The  awful  stillness  of  attention, 
with  which  the  mind  is  overspread  at  the  first 
view  of  an  unexpected  effect,  ceases  when  we 
have  leisure  to  disentangle  complications  and 
investigate  causes.  Wonder  is  a  pause  of  rea- 
son, a  sudden  cessation  of  the  mental  progress, 
which  lasts  only  while  the  understanding  is  fixed 
upon  some  single  idea,  and  is  at  an  endwhen  it 
recovers  force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its 
parts,  or  mark  the  intermediate  gradations  from 
the  first  agent  to  tlie  last  consequence* 

It  majr  be  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  ig- 
norance is  often  the  efiect  of  wonder..  It  is  com-. 
roon  for  those  who  have  never  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  invig- 
orated their  confidence  by  conc^uests  over  diffi- 
culty, to  sleep  in  the  gloomy  qmescenoe  of  as- 


tooiahment,  without  any  efiort  to  vomate  inqui- 
ry, or  dispel  obscurity.  What  tiiey  cannot 
immediately  conceive,  they  considor  as  too  high 
to  be  reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehend- 
ed  ;  they  tlierefore  content  themselves  with  the 
gaxe  of  folly,  forbear  to.  attempt  what  they  have 
no  hopes  ot  performing,  and  resign  the  pleasurt 
of  rational  contemplation  to  more  pertmacioua 
study  or  more  active  faculties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanic  art,  man} 
are  of  a  form  so  difierent  from  that  of  their  first 
materials,  and  many  consist  of  parts  so  numerous 
and  so  nicely  adapted  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  view  them  without  amazement.  But 
when  we  enter  the  shops  of  artificers,  observe  the 
various  tools  by  which  every  operation  is  &cili- 
tated,  and  trace  the  progress  of  a  manufacture 
through  the  different  nands,  that,  in.  succession  to 
each  other,  contribute  to  its  perfection,  we  soon 
discover  that  every  single  man  has  an  easy  task, 
and  that  the  extremes,  however  remote,  of  na- 
tural rudeness  and  artificial  elegance,  are  joined 
by  a  regular  concatenation  of  effects,  of  which 
every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which  precedes  it,, 
and  equally  introduces  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  manu^ 
al  performances.  Long  calculations  or  complex 
diagrams  affright  the  timorous  and  unexperienc- 
ed from  a  second  view ;  but  if  we  have  skill 
sufficient  to  analyze  diem  into  simple  principles, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  our  fear  was  ground- 
less. Dvoidt  and  conquer,  is  a  principle  equally 
just  in  science  as  in  policy.  Complication  is  a 
species  of  confederacy  wmch,  while  it  continues 
united,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active  and  vigo- 
rous intellect ;  but  of  which  every  member  is 
separately  weak,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
quickly  subdued,  if  it  can  once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  ob- 
served, is  to.  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The 
widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  short 
flights  frequently  repeated :  the  most  lofly  fabrica 
of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumu- 
lation of  single  propositions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that 
impatience  of  labour,  or  dread  of  miscarriage,, 
seizes  those  who  are  most  distinguished  for 
quickness  of  apprehension;  and  that  they  who 
might  with  greatest  reason  promise  themselves 
victory  are  least  willing  to  hazard  the  encounter. 
This  diffidence,  where  the  attention  is  not  laid 
asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated  by  pleasures,  can 
arise  only  from>coofused  and  general  views,  such 
as  negligence  snatches  in  haste,  or  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  first  hopes  formed  by  arro- 
gance without  reflection.  To  expect  that  the 
intricacies  of  Science  will  be  pierced  by  a  careless 
glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  ascended  with- 
out labour,  is  to  expect  a  peculiar  privilege,  a 
power  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  maze  is  inscrutable  to  diligence 
or  me  heights  inaccessible  to  perseverance,  is  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  en* 
chain  the  mind  in  voluntary  shackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  of  fiter-^ 
ature  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by 
discovering  and  conquering  new  regions  <n  thfr 
intellectusi*  world.  To  the  success  of  such  un- 
dertakings, perhaps,  some  degree  of  fortuitoua 
happiness  is  necessary,  which  no  man  can  pro- 
mise or  procure  to  himself;  and  therefore  doubt 
and  irresolution  may  be  forgiven  in  lum  that  ven- 
tures into  the  unexplored  abysses  of  truth,  nxnt 
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attempts  to  find  his  way  tfaroogh  the  finotaationa 
of  uncertainty,  and  the  conflicts  ofcontradiction. 
But  when  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  pur- 
sue a  path  already  beaten,  and  to  trample  obsta- 
cles which  others  have  demolished,  wny  should 
any  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himself  une<]ual  to  the  attempt? 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote 
their  lives  to  study  would  at  once  believe  nothing 
too  great  for  their  attainment,  and  consider  no- 
thing as  too  little  for  their  regard ;  that  they 
would  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to 
fife,  and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present 
world  to  their  acquaintance  wiUi  past  ages  and 
remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning 
to  contem|H  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of 
things  which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves. — 
Thom  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  per- 
fection to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see 
men  wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  minute  circumstances  of  propriety, 
or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  transaction ;  and 
quickly  shake  off  their  reverence  for  mooes  of 
Mucation,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Books,  says  Bacon,  eon  never  teach  the  tue  of 
hooks.  The  student  roust  learn  by  conmierce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  his  speculations  to  prac- 
tice, and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

It  is  too  common  (or  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of 
tteir  time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learn- 
ing confers  honours,  to  disregard  every  other 
qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  sKall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction. — 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the 
open  worid  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority 
and  dignity  of  importance;  they  look  round 
about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on 
a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  un- 
known and  equally  contemptible,  \mt  whose 
manners  they  must  imitate,  and  with  whose 
opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass 
their  time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are 
inclined  to  look  on  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they 
condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by 
abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  afiection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suf^ 
fident  to  make  them  carious,  must  lose  his  davs 
in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life 
without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be  use- 
ful on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abuities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a 
thousand  vexations  which  fret  away  happiness, , 
and  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove  but  a^' 
Uttle  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expof 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is 
able  to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assist- 
tnee,  or  to  extingiush.the  desire  of  fond  endear- 


ments and  tendcur  officiousness ;  and  therefore 

no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those 
arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kind- 
ness IS  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others  are  ca- 
pable to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  im- 
parted, as  others  are  qualiiiea  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no 
honour  will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An 
elevated  genius  employed  in  fitUc  things,  ap- 
pears, to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,Iike  the  sun 
in  his  evening  declination;  he  remits  his  splen- 
dour but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more 
though  he  dazzles  less. 


No.  138.]       Saturday,  JcLT  13,  1751. 

O  toUmi  i^eat  meeum  UH  worHd^  rurm 
MqUft  kmmiUt  kakHmrt  eatt,  tifigtrt  cervoe, 

VIBO. 

IVith  me  retire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  coom 
Far  hiunble  cotta^e^  and  rural  aports. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SlE, 

Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  have 
treated  the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and 
busy  part  of  mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  obser- 
vation, since  most  of  those  who  leave  the  town,, 
neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge* 
their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend 
to  represent  me  practice  itself  as  ridiculous,  or  to 
declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may  not 
properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  country. 
That  the  country^  and  only  the  country,  dis- 
plays the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and 
supplies  the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  for 
admiration  and  inqmry,  never  was  denied ;  but 
my  curiosity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour 
or  a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the 
structure  of  a  nest ;  I  am  generally  employed 
i^Kin  human  manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  Ithe 
months  of  rural  leisure  with  remarks  on  those 
who  live  within  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  wri- 
ters would  more  frequently  visit  those  regions  of 
negligence. and  liberty,  they  might  diversify  their 
representations,  and  multiply  theii-  images,  for  in 
the  country  are  original  characters  chiefly  to  be 
found.  In  cities,  and  yet  nu>re  in  courts,  the  mi- 
nute discriminations  which  distinguish  one  from- 
another  are  for  the  most  part  cflfaced,  the  pecu 
liarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  promiscuous  converse,  as  angular  bo* 
[dies,  and  uneven  surfaces,  lose  their  points  and 
asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against  one  an 
Dtner,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotun< 

fity.  The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  influence 
f  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  efibrta  to 
break  forth  into  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  vp 
into  habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  settled  forms^and  established 
customs.  But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  se* 
parate  and  independent  being :  solitudo  flatters 
uregularitv  with  hopes  of  secrecy,  and  wealth, 
removed  uom.  the  mortification  of  comparisooy 
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and  the  awe  of  equality,  swens  into  contemptu- 
ous confidence,  and  sets  blame  and  laughter  at 
defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrain- 
ed, and  the  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its 
true  form,  wittiout  any  disguise  of  hjpocrisy,  or 
decorations  of  elegance.  Every  one  indulges  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lives  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself, 
without  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the 
general  practice,  or  considering  others  as  entitled 
to  any  account  of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If 
he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  de- 
ludes or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective 
or  architecture,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  no 
landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any 
right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own 
grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
subjects  for  rural  conversation.  Almost  every 
man  is  daily  doing  something  which  produces 
merriment  wonder  or  resentment,  among  his 
neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  ouality  to  operate  in  its 
full  extent,  and  sufiers  tne  natural  character  to 
diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of  life.  The  pride 
which,  under  the  check  of  public  observation, 
would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants 
and  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and,  instead  of  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  China  ware  and  glasses, 
ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  ha- 
rasses villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment 

It  frequently  happens  that,  even  without  vio- 
lent passions,  or  enonnous  corruption,  tlie  free- 
dom and  laxity  of  a  rustic  life  produce  remarkable 
particularities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the 
province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady 
eminent  for  wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  same 
cut  and  colour:  another  for  shaking  hands  with 
those  that  visit  her ;  and  a  third  for  her  unshaken 
resolution  never  to  let  tea  or  coffee  enter  her 
house. 

But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this 
place  afibrds,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  who 
lost  her  husband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
since  passed  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the 
government  of  her  children,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen  from  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  passed  her  time, 
fike  other  young  ladies^  in  needle  work,  with  a 
few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading.  When 
•he  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with 
her  husband  in  town,  where  having  no  idea  of 
any  conversation  beyond  the  formalities  of  a 
visit,  she  found  notliing  to  engage  her  passions; 
and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and 
two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument,  the 
fombs  and  the  Tower,  she  concluded  that  tion- 
ilon  had  nothing  more  to  show,  and  wondered 
that  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
could  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She 
therefore  went  willingly  to  the  ancient  seat,  and 
for  some  years  studied  housewifery  under  Mr.. 
Busy^s  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  the 
old  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  ner  a  cau- 
dle-cup, a  soup-dish,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest 
of  table  linen  spun  by  herself. 


Mr.  Busy,  finding  the  econonucal  qualities  of 
his  lady,  resigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her 
hands,  and  devoted  his  life  to  his  pomters  and 
his  hounds.  He  never  visited  his  estates,  but  to 
destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes ;  and  often  cooi- 
mitted  such  devastations  in  the  range  of  pleasure, 
that  some  of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  usual  rent  Their  landlady  per- 
suaded them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreat^  her 
husband  to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions^ 
and  com  consumed  by  his  horses,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsiaaa, 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman 
was  too  necessaiT  to  his  happiness  to  be  discard- 
ed; and  he  had  still  continued  to  ravage  his 
own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever 
by  shooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever  was 
followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  fed 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received 
the  compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neigh- 
bours in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  pri- 
vately every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cows 
milked ;  and,  imer  a  few  days,  declared  that  she 
thoufirht  a  widow  might  employ  herself  better 
than  m  nursing  grief:  and  that,  for  her  part,  sho 
was  resolved  that  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect. 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  to 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  cave  away  the 
dogs,  discliarged  the  servants  of  the  kennel  and 
stable,  and  sent  the  horses  to  the  next  fair,  bat 
;rated  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  retumed  un- 
sold. She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idle 
about  her,  and  ordered  them  to  he  employed  in 
common  drudgery.  They  lost  their  sleekness 
and  grace,  and  were  soon  purchased  at  half  tho^ 
value.. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  her 
weeds,  and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarse  apron^ 
aud  short  petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  large 
maiu>r  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  takes  che  ma- 
nagement wholly  upon  herself.  She  rises  before 
the  sun  to  order  the  horses  to  their  geera,  and 
sees  them  well  rubbed  down  at  their  return  froni. 
work  ;  she  attends  the  dairy  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  watches  when  a  calf  fiUls  that  it  maybe 
carefully  nursed;  she  walks  out  among  the 
sheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  observes 
the  fences,  and  where  she  finds  a  gap,  stops  it 
with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mended  In  nar- 
vest  she  rides  a-field  in  the  wagon,  and  is  very 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her 
leisure  hours  she  looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool 
room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitants  to 
her  house,  she  entertains  them  with  prognoaties 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  amone  the  sheep^ 
and  always  thinks  herself  privilegea  to  <^i*mi<^ 
them  when  she  is  to  see  the  hogs  led,  or  to  coont 
her  poultry  on  the  roost 

Tne  only  things  neglected  about  her  are  her 
children,  whom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowest  household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  I  met 
Miss  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,  and 
was  entertained  with  the  accomplishments  of 
her  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  such  eariy  maiurhy^ 
that,  though  he  is  only  sixteen,  she  can  trust  hiiiL 
to  sell  corn  in  tlie  market  Her  younger  daugh-^ 
ter,  who  is  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though  a 
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what  tanned  in  making  hay,  was  husy  in  pouring 
uut  ale  to  the  ploughmen,  diat  every  one  might 
have  an  equal  share. 

I  could  not'  but  look  with  pity  on  this  ^oung 
family,  doomed,  by  tlie  absurd  prudence  oi  their 
mother,  to  ignorance  and  meanness  ;  but,  when 
I  recommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was 
answered,  that  she  never  saw  bookisli  or  finical 
people  grow  rich,  and  Uiat  she  was  good  for  no- 
thing herself  till  she  had  forgotten  the  nicety  of 
the  boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  &c 

BntoLOs. 


No.  139.]      Tuesday,  Jolt  16, 1751. 

Sit  fuod  vis  nmpUz  dumtaxat  et  mmm, 

HOB. 

Let  9fwj  piece  iie  aimple  uut  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other 
species  of  re^lar  oompositton,  Jthat  it  should 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The 
beginninff,"  says  he,  **  is  that  which  has  nothing 
necessaruy  previous,  but  to  which  that  whicn 
follows  is  naturally  consequent ;  the  end,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  which  by  necessity,  or  at  least 
according  to  the  common  course  of  things,  suc- 
ceeds something  else,  but  which  implies  nothing 
consequent  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
one  side  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
and  on  the  other  to  something  that  naturally  fol- 
lows it" 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic, 
for  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well- 
constitutea  fable.  It  must  be^in,  where  it  may 
be  made  intelligible  without  introduction^  and 
end,  where  the  mind  is  leil  in  repose,  without 
expectation  of  any  farther  event.  The  interme- 
diate passages  must  join  the  last  effect  to  the 
first  cause,  by  a  regular  and  unbroken  concate- 
nation; nothing  must  be  therefore  inserted 
ti^hich  does  not  apparently  arise  from  something 
Toregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  something 
that  succeeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour 
snly  with  respect  to  great  and  essential  events, 
uid  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  mi- 
nuter circumstances  and  arbitrary  decorations, 
vrhich  yet  are  more  happy,  as  they  contribute 
more  to  the  main  design ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  extensive  thought  and  accurate  circumspec- 
tion, to  promote  various  purposes  by  the  same 
i^t;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  use, 
though  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

^^^oever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mil- 
^n>  to  build  the  iqfty  rhtfme,  must  acquaint  hin^ 
Belf  with  this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and 
take  care  that  his  edifice  he  solid  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  independent, 
^  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  injuring 
^e  rest ;  \^t  that,  from  the  toundation  to  the 
pinnacles,  one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
&mong  common  authors,  freqtiontly  neglected ; 
but  the  failures  of  those,  whose  example  can  have 
no  influence,  may  bo  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it 
of  much  use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded 
names  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with 
tneir  infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose 
genius  con  embellish  impropriety,  and  whose 


authority  can  make  error  vencTabte,  his  woriu 
are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition.  To 
expunge  faults  where  there  are  no  excellences,  is 
a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chemist, 
who  employs  the  arts  of  separation  and  refine- 
ment upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  is 
contained  to  reward  liis  preparations. 

The  tragedy  of  5^an^finn  ^gnnifftya  has  bcen.^ 
celebrated  as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  opposed,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  triumph,  to  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances of  other  nations.    It  contains  indeed  just 
sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a 
just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneoa*s  moral  de- 
clamation, with   the  wild   enthusiasm  of  the 
Greek  writers.    It  is  therefore  worthy  of  exam- 
ination, whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated 
with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  com-  j 
posed  according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of/ 
Aristotelian  criticism:  and, omitting  at  present \ 
all  other  considerations,  whether  it  exhibits  a  / 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and 
proper,  opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness,  and 
proceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of 
iacts  necessary  to  be  known. 

Sanuon.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  g\udb^  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  shade; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  eigoin'd  me<~- 
— O  wherefcnre  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foretold 
Twiee  by  an  angel  f— 

—Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed, 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Desig-n'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  mast  die 
B«tray*d,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out 
— Whom  have  I  to  comjdain  of  but  myself} 
Who  this  high  gift  of  strength,  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me 
Under  the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  com- 
pany of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  ■ 
miseries,  extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  with 
a  solemn  vindication  of  Divine  justice.  So  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  there  is  no  de- 
sign laid,  no  discovery  made,  nor  any  disposition 
formed  towards  the  subsequent  event 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Sam- 
son, comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  shown 
him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentations 
of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  present 
with  his  former  state,  representing  to  him  tbo 
ignominy  which  his  reli^on  sufibrs,  by  the  festi- 
val this  day  celebrated  m  honour  of  Dagon,  to 
whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  overthrow. 

Thoo  bear*st 
EnoQgh,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  ftuilt } 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  paying 
That  rigid  score.    A  wotae  thing  yet  remains » 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver'd 
Tbefl,  Samson,  bound  and  blind,  into  their  haod^ 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slais. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a 
reply  equidly  penitential  and  pious,  which  hv 
fatlierconsiaers  as  the  effusion  of  prophetic  < 
fidence. 
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-God,  be  rare, 


Will  ^ot  ooBBive  or  Uiifer  thiie  provoked. 
Bat  viU  arifle  end  hia  f  rest  naioe  aaert : 
Dafon  m«wt  Moop,  and  ahall  ere  loof  receive 
Such  a  diMomfit,  as  ahidl  ^uite  despoil  him 
Of  all  theee  boasted  trophies  won  on  me. 
JfenesA.  With  cause  this  hope  relievw  thee,  a 


I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothiof  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer, 
Ve  vindicate  the  ff  lory  of  his  name. 

This  put  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to 
animate  or  exasperate  Sameou,  camiot,  I  think, 
be  ceasored  as  wholly  superfluous ;  but  the  suo- 
ceedinff  dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  to 
die,  and  which  his  father  breaks  o^  that  he  may 
go  to  solicit  bis  release,  is  only  valuable  for  its 
own  beaati^  and  has  no  tendency  to  introduce 
any  thing  that  follows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of 
Delilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allure- 
ments. This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  high 
degree  elegant  and  instructive,  from  which  she 
reUres,  after  she  has  exhausted  her  persuasions, 
and  is  no  more  seen  nor  heard  of;  nor  has  her 
visit  any  eflect  but  that  of  raising  the  character 
of  Samson. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  of 
Gath,  whose  name  had  never  been  mentioned 
'  before,  and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  com- 
ing than  to  see  the  man  whose  strength  and  ac- 
tions are  so  loudly  celebrated : 

Harapk,- — ^Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodigioos  mif  ht,  and  feats  perfona'd 
Incredible  to  me ;  in  this  displeased 
That  I  was  never  present  in  the  place 
Of  those  eaooaaten,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  fields : 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walked  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 


Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat;  and,  af^ 
ter  an  interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  re- 
peated defiance  on  one  side,  and  embittered  by 
contemptuous  insults  on  the  other,  Harapha  re- 
tires ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samson 
and  the  chorus,  that  no  consequence  good  or  bad 
will  proceed  from  their  interview : 

CAentf.  He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear, 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflict  thee. 

8mms.  He  must  allege  some  cause,  and  offered  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise, 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ; 
And  that  he  durst  sot,  plain  enough  appeared* 

At  last,  in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  messei^|er 
from  the  lords,  assembled  at  the  festival  of  Da- 
gon,  with  a  summons  by  which  Samson  is  re- 
qmred  to  come  and  entertain  them  with  some 
proof  of  his  strength.  Samson,  after  a  short 
expostulation,  dismisses  him  with  a  firm  and 
resolute  refunl ;  but,  during  the  absence  of  the 
messenger,  having  awhile  defended  the  nropriety 
of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself  moved 
by  a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters  some 
dark  presages  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  his  agency,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

8mm$.  Be  of  good  courage;  I  begin  to  fed 
Rome  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
J  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Nutfaiog  to  do,  bo  sure,  that  may  dishonour 


Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarka. 
If  there  be  ought  of  presan  In  the  flsind. 
This  day  will  be  remarksible  in  ny  life. 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last 

While  Samson  is  conducted  offby  the  measen- 
ger,  his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  suoceas  m 
his  solicitation,  upon  which  he  confers  with  the 
chorus  till  their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  first  by  a 
shout  of  triumph,  ana  afterwards  by  screams  of 
horror  and  agony.  As  they  stand  deliberating 
where  they  shall  be  secure,  a  man  who  had 
been  present  at  the  show  enters,  and  relates  how 
Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide  to  eiuSer 
him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  the  thea 
trical  edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  spec 
tators  and  himself. 

— Those  two  massy  pillara, 
With  horrible  conlhsion,  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  Ihem,  with  burst  of  thnnder. 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 

Samson,  with  these  immizt,  inevitdriy 

FuU'd  down  the  same  dentruction  on  idmael£> 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  catas- , 
trophe,  and  the  poenL  therefore,  has  a  beginning  ' 
ana  an  end  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle,  since  nothing  passes  between  the 
first  act  and  the  last,  that  either  hastens  or  dela^ 
the  death  of  Samson.    The  whole  drama,  if  ns 
superfluities  were  cut  of,  would  scarcely  fill  a ^ 
single  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  which  igDo 
ranee  has  admired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 


No.  140.]      Saturday,  July  20, 1751. 

Qkw  tew  LutiU  famt9r  iMptecfA 

Vt  fwm  kotfateUmr  f  y       aoa. 

What  doting  bigot,  to  bis  fhnlts  ao  blind. 
As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  JfUton  find  I 

It  is  common,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end 
without  endurinff  the  meana  Every  member  of 
society  feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
detecting  crimes ;  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue 
or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
pubUc  hatred.  The  learned  world  has  always 
admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical  disquisitiona, 
yet  he  that  attempts  to  ^ow,  however  modestlv, 
the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  sorely 
irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur  the  imputation  of 
envy,  captionsness  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  pro- 1 
ceed  to  examine  the  sentiments  of  Milton's  tn^  ^ 
eedy,  which,  though  much  less  liable  to  oenstire 
3ian  the  disposition  of  his  plan,  arc,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  somecunes  exposed  to  just  excep- 
tions for  want  of  care,  or  want  of  discernment. 

Sentiments  are  proffer  and  improper  as  they  \ 
consist  more  or  less  with  the  cluuracter  and  cir-  I 
cumstances  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  at*  I 
tributed,  with  the  rules  of  the  composition  in  I 
which  they  are  found,  or  with  the  settled  and  un-  / 
alterable  nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragic  poets  to  intro- 
duce their  persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions 
of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  know- 
ledge. The'  barbarians  of  remote  or  newlv-dis- 
covcrcd  regions  often  display  their  skill  in  Euro- 
pean learning.    The  god  of  love  is  mentioned  m 
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Taxneiiuie^fli  dl  fte  farailiBri^of  a  Roman 
epigrammatist;  and  a  late  writer  has  put  Har- 
vey*B  doctrine  of  the  circidatton  of  Ae  blood  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Turiiish  stateonan,  who  lived 
near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known  even  to 
philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and 
his  invention,  which  required  no  assistance  from 
Ac  common  cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  him 
from  frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronological 
propriety.  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean 
steel,'of  which  it  is  not  very  likclv  that  his  chorus 
ahouid  have  heard,  and  has  made  Alp  the  gene- 
ral name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the 
Alps  could  scarcely  be  known  { 

No  mediolml  Hqiwr  e«a  MMSfw, 

Nor  breath  of  eoc^Bf  air  from  mowf  Alp. 

He  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,  and 
the  Syrenes,  at  which  he  apparently  hinU  in  his 
colloquy  with  Delilah: 

I  know  thytraiaa, 
Tho»  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy 'gin»  Md  cofls ; 
Thy  fair  0mehmmUd  cup  aad  wurhlmg  ekarm», 
No  iBSrs  on  me  have  power. 

•But  thtt  siossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  so- 
lemn introduction  of  the  phcenix  in  the  last 
scene ;  which  is  iaully,  not  only  as  it  is  incon* 
cruous  to  the  perMnage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  as  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  reason  and 
nature,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but 
IS  a  fid>le  in  any  serious  poem : 

^ ^Virtue  fhr'n  for  kw, 

Depreal,  and  overthrown,  aa  wMi'd 
Like  thai  aelf-berotteD  bird 
la  the  Arabian  woodi  embeaC 
That  BO  aecond  knowa,  nor  thtrd> 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust ; 
From  out  our  ashv  womb  now  teem'd 
Reviret,  reliouriahe*,  then  vigoroaa  most 
When  meat  inactive  deem'd. 
And  Ifao'  her  body  die,  her  fone  aurvivei^ 
A  leeular  bird  agca  of  lives. 


»1T 


Another  species  of  impropriety  is  the  unsuita- 
bleness  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of 
the  poem.  The  seriousness  and  solemnity  of 
^gedy  necessarily  reject  all  pointed  orepigram- 
matical  expressions,  all  remote  conceits  and  op- 
position  of  ideas.  Samson's  complaint  is  there- 
!  fore  too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

As  in  the  land  oTdarkneas,  yet  in  U^bt, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  livinf  death, 

And  buryM ;  but,  Oyot  more  miserable! 

Mys^elf  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave  I 

Bury'd,  yet  not  exempt, 

|y  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  wont  of  ether  evils,  paina  aad  wrongs. 

All  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with 
winch  contempt  is  usually  associated,  arc  doubt- 
lesB  unsuitable  to  a  species  of  composition  which 
ought  to  be  always  awful  tliou^rh  not  always 
njagnificent.  The  remark  thrreforo  of  the  cho- 
rus on  good  and  bad  news  seems  to  want  ele- 
vation: 

*«•«».  A  itttle  suy  win  bring  some  notice  hither, 
uew-.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  sooner} 
m  evd  news  ridupattf  wbUe  good  news  baits. 

5?^.^"'^  meannces,  that  has  least  to  plead 

^mch  18  produced  by  mere  verbal  conceits, 

2C 


which,  deoeaOmg  only  upon  Mondt,  low  Adr 
existence  by  the  change  of  a  syllable.  Of  thk 
kind,  is  the  following  malogue : 

Ohor^  But  had  we  best  retire  Y  Ineaalorai. 

Sumt.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  aad  rala 

Ct4fr.  But  this  another  kind  orti>mpei«  brings. 

Sam».  Be  less  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  an  part. 

Ckor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words  }  a  rougher  tongue 
Braws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  strule, 
The  giant  Harapha. 

And  vet  more  despicable  an  the  lines  in  whieh 
Manoah's  paternal  kindness  is  conunended  by 
the  chorus: 

Fathers  are  wont  to  tep  IIP  for  their  sona. 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  bent  to  lay  Ml  alls— ~ 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconveniences  of 
imprisonment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal 
quaiutness: 

T,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 

The  air,  hnprisonM  alsu,  doM  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend 
to  the^  consideration  of  the  language,  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  wholo   i 
dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  unadorned,  sel-  , 
dom  heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ; 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  even  ' 
where  their  consistency  is  not  accurately  pm- 
served.    Thus  Samson  confounds  loquacity  with 
a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  hea^ 
Who,  Uke  albolishpttot,  hwskipwrtek'd^ 
My  vessel  trusted  tome  from  above. 
Gloriously  r^y' d ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tean 
Fool,  have  divmlg'd  the  sscrtt  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  i ' 


And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  luel  to  flame  in  • 
report: 

He*8  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  rcpart 
Thy  words,  by  rnddi^g  fiul  to  iks  JUms  t 

The  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  moro 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  often  so  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant, as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether  the  lines 
end  with  or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  oT 
metrical  regularity  i 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  9  Can  this  be  be. 

That  hen»ic,  that  renown'd, 

Irresistible  Samson  ;  whom  unarmed 

No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  covU 

withstaud ; 
Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lionleara  the  kid! 

Since  I  have  tlms  pointed  out  the  faults  of 
Milton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  should 
endeavoiu*  to  display  his    excellences,  though 
they  will  not  easily  be  discovered  in  short  quo- 
tations, because  mcy  consist  in  the  justness  of 
diffuse  reasonings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  me> 
thod  of  continued  dialogues;  this  play  having ^' 
none  of  those  descriptions,  similes,  or  splendid  j' 
sentences,  with  which  oth^  tragedies  are  so  la«    1- 
vlshly  adorned. 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  which 
seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  as  con« 
taining  sentiments  of  passion,  representations  of 
life,  precepts  of  conduct,  or  sallies  of  imagina* 
tion.    It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  strongw  i 
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tttmi  of  the  wMuriness  of  deroondencj,  than  in 
tlia  words  of  Samson  to  his  father : 

I  feel  iBV  ^nial  epirita  droop, 
My  ha|M«  all  flat;  natare  withio  me  menu 
In  all  her  functioM  weary  of  heraelf ; 
My  race  of  R'lory  ran,  and  race  of  ahame ; 
Aud  I  ataall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rosL 

The  reply  of  Samson  to  the  flattering  Delilah 
afibrtls  a  just  and  striking  description  of  the 
stratagems  and  allurements  of  feminine  hypo- 
crisy: 

^Theso  are  thy  wonted  arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  falso  like  thee. 

To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  doccive,  betray. 

Then  as  repentant  to  siibmit,  bn^^eerh, 

And  reconcilement  move  with  feig>n'd  remorse, 

Confess  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  buicUiertotry 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg^M  his  patience  bears, 

'    His  Tirtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail ; 

I    Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  akill 

'  ,  Again  transgresses  and  again  submits. 

When  Samson  has  rofused  to  make  himself  a 
spectacle  at  the  feast  of  Dafjon,  he  first  justifies 
his  behaviour  to  the  chorus,  who  charcrc  him  with 
having  served  the  Philistines,  by  a  very  just  dis- 
tinction ;  and  then  destroys  the  common  excuse 
•  of  cowardice  and  servility,  which  always  con- 
found temptation  with  compulsion : 

Ohor,  T«t  with  thy  sCrenp^th  thou  aervest  the  Philiatines. 

Smm*.  Not  in  their  idol  worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  aud  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  mo  in  their  civil  power. 

Ohor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts  defile 
not. 

Soow.  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  aeiitonee 
holds, 
But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging?  the  Philistine  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  restraints.    If  1  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  rent'ring  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Bet  God  behind. 

The  complaint  of  blindness  which  Samson 
pours  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  is 
equally  addressed  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy. 
Ttie  enumeration  of  his  miseries  is  succeeded  by 
a  very  pleasing  train  of  poetical  images,  and  con- 
cluded by  such  expostulations  and  wishes,  as 
feason  toooflen  submits  to  learn  from  despair; 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 

Let  there  be  light,  and  li^ht  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bpreavod  thy  prime  decree  ! 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  dcsorls  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave. 

Since  lieht  so  necMsary  is  to  life, 

And  almi'>st  life  itself;  if  it  be  true. 

That  1i<rht  is  in  the  soul. 

She  all  in  every  pnrt ;  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  bnll  m  the  eye  confined, 

Bo  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quonch*d, 

And  not,  ns  fecHn?,  tliron?h  all  parts  diffused 

That  she  may  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 


Such  are  the  ftiults  and  such  the  beauties  of 
Samson  Agonistea,  which  I  have  shown  with  no 
other  purpose  Uian  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
true  criticism.  The  everlasting  verdure  of  Mil- 
ton's laurels  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blasts  of 
malignity;  nor  can  my  attempt  produce  any 
other  effect,  than  to  strengthen  their  shoots  by 
lopping  their  luxuriance. 
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Bilari0ft,  tamen  eum  p<mder;  virtut,       nxr. 
Greatness  with  ease,  and  gay  severity. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Politicians  have  long  observed  that  the  greatest 
events  may  be  often  traced  back  to  slender  caus- 
es. Petty  competition  or  casual  friendship,  th». 
prudence  of  a  slave,  or  the  garrulity  of  a  woman, 
nave  hindered  or  promoted  the  most  important 
schemes,  and  hastened  or  retarded  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires. 

Whoever  shall  review  his  life  will  generally 
find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been 
determined  by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  mo- 
ment, or  by  a  combination  of  inconsiderable  cir- 
cumstances, acting  when  his  imagination  was 
unoccupied,  and  his  judgment  unsettled;  and 
that  his  principles  and  actions  have  taken  their 
colour  from  some  secret  infusion,  mingled  witb> 
out  design  in  the  current  of  his  ideas.  The  de- 
sires that  predominate  in  our  hearts  are  instilled 
by  imperceptible  communications  at  the  time 
when  we  look  upon  the  various  scones  of  the 
world,  and  the  difllerent  employments  of  men, 
with  the  neutrality  of  inexperience;  and  we 
come  forth  from  the  nursery  or  the  school,  inva- 
riably destined  to  the  pursuit  of  great  acquisi- 
tions, or  petty  accomplishments. 

Such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  have  been 
kept  in  motion  from  my  eariiest  years.  I  was 
born  to  an  inheritance  which  gave  my  childhood 
a  claim  to  distinction  and  caresses,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  applauses  before  they  had 
much  influence  on  my  thoughts.  The  first  praise 
of  which  I  remember  myself  sensible  was  Uiat  of 
good-humour,  which,  whether  I  deserved  iter  not 
when  it  was  bestowed,  I  have  since  made  it  my 
whole  business  to  propagate  and  maintain. 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity^  soon 
gained  me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified 
against  affection  by  artifice  or  interest  I  was 
entrusted  with  every  stratagem,  and  associated 
in  every  sport ;  my  company  gave  alacrity  to  a 
frolic  and  gladness  to  a  holiday.  I  was  indeec 
so  much  employed  in  adjusting  or  execuiins 
schemes  of  diversion,  that  I  had  no  leisure  for  my 
tasks,  but  was  furnished  with  exercises,  and  in- 
structed in  my  lessons  by  some  kind  patron  of 
the  higher  classes.  My  master  not  suspoctins 
my  deficiency,  or  unwilling  to  detect  what  his 
kindness  would  not  punish  nor  his  impartiality 
excuse,  allowed  me  to  escape  with  a  slisrht  ex- 
amination, laughed  at  the  pertness  of  my  ij^o- 
rance  and  the  sprightliness  of  my  absurdttiea,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  show  that  he  regarded  me 
with  such  tenderness  as  genius  and  learning  can 
seldom  excite. 

From  school  I  was  dismissed  to  the  univeraitv, 
where  I  soon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  the 
younger  students,  and  was  the  constant  partner 
of  their  morning  walks  and  evening  composi- 
tions. I  was  not  indeed  much  celebrated  for  lite- 
rature, but  was  looked  on  with  indulgence  as  a 
man  of  parts,  who  wanted  nothing  but  tfie  dul- 
ness  of  a  scholar,  and  might  become  eminent 
whenever  he  should  condescend  to  labour  and 
attention.    My  tutor  a  while  reproached  me  with 
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negligence,  and  repreaeed  my  selties  with  sapep- 
cilious  gravity ;  yet  having  natural  good-humour 
lurking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold  out 
against  the  power  of  hilarity,  but  after  a  few 
months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplina- 
rian moroseness,  received  me  with  smiles  after 
an  elopement,  and  that  lie  might  not  betray  his 
trust  to  his  fondness,  was  content  to  spare  my 
dilieence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
legiate austerity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idle- 
ness, and  lure  others  from  their  studies,  till  the 
happy  hour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  to  London. 
I  soon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  ele- 
ment of  youth  and  gayety,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
tia^ished  as  a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of 
beings  only  heard  of  at  the  university,  whom  I 
had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approaching  than 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of 
pleasing  them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is 
not  always  a  man  who  by  the  action  of  a  vigor- 
ous fancy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge  brings 
distant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some 
peculiar  acuteness  discovers  resemblances  in 
objects  dissimilar  to  common  eyes,  or,  b^y  mixing 
heterogeneous  notions,  dazzles  the  attention  with 
sudden  scintillations  of  conceit,  A  lady^s  wit  is 
a  man  who  can  make  ladies  laugh,  to  which, 
however  easy  it  may  seem,  many  gifts  of  nature 
and  attainments  of  art  must  commonly  concur. 
He  that  hopes  to  be  received  as  a  wit  m  female 
assemblies  should  have  a  form  neither  so  amiable 
as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to 
raise  disgust,  with  an  understanding  too  feeble 
to  be  dreaded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised. 
The  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  sub- 
ject to  variation :  it  was  formerly  essential  to  a 
wit,  thftt  half  his  back  should  be  covered  witli  a 
snowy  fleece ;  and  at  a  time  vet  more  remote, 
no  man  was  a  wit  without  his  hoots.  In  the 
davs  of  the  "  Spectator"  a  snuffbox  seems  to  be 
indispensable ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered 
coat  was  sufHcient,  without  any  precise  regula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

But  wigs  and  boots  and  snuflT boxes  are  vain, 
without  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  m^rry,  and 
who  can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth  ?  Juve- 
nal, indeed,  in  his  con>parison  of  th«  two  oppo- 
site philosophers,  wonders  onlv  whence  an  un- 
exhausted fountain  of  tears  conM  ho  discharged; 
but  had  Juvenal,  with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken 
my  province,  he  would  have  found  constant 
gayety  equally  difficult  to  be  supported.  Con- 
8ider,*Mr.  Rambler,  and  compassionate  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  taught  every  company 
to  expect  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter, 
an  unintennitted  stream  of  jocularitv.  The  task 
of  every  other  slave  has  an  end.  The  rower  in 
time  reaches  the  port;  the  loxicoffrapher  at  last 
finds  the  conclusion  of  his  alphabet ;  only  the 
hanlfss  wit  has  his  labour  alwavs  to  begin ;  the 
call  for  novelty  is  never  satisfied,  and  one  jest 
only  raises  expectation  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  as- 
perity the  retamers  to  the  female  world  are  not 
much  regarded :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  if 
yon  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours  are 
purchased,  you  would  look  m  ith  some  gratuta- 
tion  on  our  success,  and  with  some  pit v  on  our 
roiscarriagca  Think  on  the  misery  of  him  who 
is  condemifted  to  coltivato  barrenoeaa  and  rnn-^ 


sack  vacuity ;  who  is  oUiged  toeontanne  his  talk 

when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merriment 
without  images,  to  harass  his  imagination  in 
quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  he 
cannot  overtake  ;  observe  the  efibrt  with  which 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile, 
and  the  distress  in  wliich  he  sits  while  the  eyes 
of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  last 
refuge  from  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  difier- 
ent  species  of  artificial  wit.  I  regularly  fre- 
quented coflTce-housos,  and  have  often  lived  a 
week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  drop- 
ped it  did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune 
did  not  favour  my  erratic  mdustry,  I  gleaned  jests 
at  home  from  obsolete  farces.  To  collect  wit 
was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none  that 
looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was 
the  difficulty,  A  seeming  negligence  was  often 
useful,  and  I  have  very  successfully  made  a 
reply  net  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  to  what 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  few 
were  so  perverse  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  which 
had  given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment 
Sometimes  I  drew  the  conversation  up  by  de- 
grees to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treasured  up,  like  sportsmen  who 
boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the 
covert  Eminence  is  however,  in  some  happy 
moments,  gained  at  less  expense;  I  have  de- 
lighted a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  series 
of  quibUes,  and  made  myself  good  company  at 
another  by  scidding  my  fingers,  or  mistaking  a 
lady's  lap  for  my  own  chair. 

These  are  artful  deceiteand  useful  expedients ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  de- 
ceits detected.  Time  itself,  among  other  inju- 
ries, diminishes  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now 
find,  in  my  forty-fifth  year,  many  pranks  and 
pleasantries  very  coldly  received,  which  had  for- 
merly filled  a  whole  room  with  jollity  and  accla- 
mation. I  am  under  the  melancholy  necessity 
of  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which  I 
trained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that 
ffayety  must  be  recommended  by  higher  quali- 
ties, and  that  mirth  can  never  please  long  but  as 
the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxu* 
riance,  but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness. 
I  am,  &C. 

Pafiliub. 
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KvBa  P  Avho  Ivlnvt  irrXtSpjo? — ohiih  pir'  aXXov» 
IIwXcTr'"  iXX'  A-rdvevBrv  h'iiv  iOcftttrrta  tf^ij' 
Knl  yip  Bc^it  hirvKTo  «>wf)cov,  ohii  /cSrci 
Avefx  mro^iyvt.  Botaam 

A  giant  shfiphrrd  hnrn  hU  flork  iniuDt«iii%  . 

Par  from  th«  rnst,  and  8oIitnry  rpijrnn. 

In  shHtnr  thick  of  horrid  shmln  rRclineilt 

And  irlbomy  nrfKchier^  labfiurin  hi«  mind. 

A  rorm  <>normoiis !  fur  unlike  (bo  raco 

or  human  birth,  io  sta  ture  or  in  f&ce.  FOPAi 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Havwo  been  accustomed  to  retire  annnally 
from  the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Eugenie,  who  has  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  dis^ 
tant  county.    As  we  ^ere  unwilUogto  travel 
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wiAoot  mpnfnm&atf  we  tamed  often  from  the 
direct  road  to  plemse  ounelves  with  the  view  of 
nature  or  of  an ;  we  eiamined  every  wild  moan- 
tain  and  medicinal  spring,  criticised  every  edifice, 
contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared  eveiy 
scene  of  action  with  the  narrativee  of  historians. 
By  this  succession  of  amusements  we  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  a  journey  without  suflbring  the 
latigue,  and  had  nothing  to- regret  but  that  by  a 
progress  so  leisurely  and  genUe  we  missed  the 
adventures  of  a  post-chaise,  and  the  pleasure  of 
alarming  villages  with<  the  tumult  ofour  passajve, 
and  of  disguising  our  insignificancy  by  the  dig- 
nity of  hurry. 

The  first  week  after  our  arrival  at  £ugenio|s 
house,  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his 
neighbours,  who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  benevolence ;  some  impatient  to 
levn  the  news  of  the  court  in  town,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  by  authentic  information  to 
dic^te  to  the  rural  politidsos  on  the  next  bowl- 
ing day ;  others  desirous  of  his  interest  to  accom-^ 
Bodate  disputes^  or  of  his  advice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their 
children. 

The  ctviKties  which  he  had  received  were  soon 
to  be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with 
great  satisfkction  in  roving  through  the  country, 
and  viewing  the  seats,  gardens,  and  plantations 
which  are  scattered  over  iL  My  pleasure  would 
indeed  have  been  ^ater  had  1  been  sometimes 
allowed  to  wander  m  aparii  or  wilderness  alone ; 
but  to  appear  as  the  fnend  of  Eugenie  was  an 
honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  some  inconve^ 
siences ;  so  much  was  everv  one  solicitous  for 
my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom-  escape  to  sofi- 
tude,  or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
complaisance,  and  the  vigilance  of  officiousness. 

In  these  rambles  of  ffm>d  neighbourhood,  we 
frequentlypassed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magni- 
icence.  When  I  had  m^  curiosity  yet  distracted 
among  man^  novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract 
my  observation ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
Ibrbear  surveying  it  with  particular  notice ;  for 
tiie  length  of  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  gar-, 
dens,  the  disposition  of  the  ehad&s  that  waved 
over  it,  and  the  canals  of  which  I  could  obtain 
•erne  glimpses  through  the  trees  ffom  our  own 
windows,  gave  roe  reason  to  expect  more  gran- 
deur and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that 
province.  I  therefore  inquired  as  we  rode  by  it, 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent  an 
hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  of 
splendour  and  afBuence  ?  Eupenio  told  me  that 
the  seat  which  I  so  much  admired  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  country  the  haunted  house^ 
and  that  no  visits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  yet  seen.  As  the  haunts 
of  incorporeal  beings  are  generally  ruinous,  ne- 
glected and  desolate,  I  easily  conceived  that  there 
was  something  to  be  explained,  and  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which 
we  might  venture  by  daylight  without  d)uiger. 
The  danger,  says  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  ap- 
pearing to  solicit  the  acauaintance  of'  a  man, 
with  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  converse  without 
infamy,  and  who  has  driven  from  hina,  by  his 
insolence  or  malignity,  every  human  being  who 
can  live  without  him. 

Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
tupted,  but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in 
motiojiy  could  not  rest  without  a  full  account  of 


this  newlyMBsoofWcd  prodigy.  I  was  soon  in- 
formed that  the  fine  house  and  spacious  gardens 
were  haunted  by  squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was 
very  easy  to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody 
had  regard  for  him  sufficient  to  hinder  them  lirom 
telling  whatever  they  could  discover. 

Squire  Bluster  ia  descended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. The  estate  which  his  ancestors  had  im- 
memorittUy  possessed  was  much  augmented  by 
Captain  Bluster,  who  served  under  Drake  in  the 
r reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  Blusters,  who  were 
before  only  petty  gentlemen,  have  from  that 
■  time  frequently  represented  the  shire  in  pariia^ 
ment,  been  chosen  to  present  addresses,  and 
given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and  races.  They 
were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular,  till  the 
father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election. 
His  huly  went  to  the  grare  soon  afler  him,  and* 
left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  snfller  him  to 
be  controlled,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  cry ;  and  never  sent  him  to  school,  because 
she  was  not  able  t(^  Hve  without  his  company.. 
She  taught  him  however  very  earty  to  inspect 
the  steward's  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler  from, 
the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  junket  ;.- 
BO  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  complete 
master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domestic  poKcy^ 
had  often  on  the  road  detected  combinations  be- 
tween the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and  pro- 
cured the  discharjje  et  nineteen  maids  for  iuicit 
correspondence  witboottagers  and  char-women. 

By  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  which  mi^ 
nority  afibrds,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guar- 
dians, had  diligently  improved,  a  very  laige  sum 
of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he  found  hinn 
self  when  he  took  his  afiairs  into  his  own  hands 
the-  ribhest  man  in  the  county.  It  has  been  long 
the  custom  of  this-fitmily  to  celebrate  the  heir*s 
completion  of  his  twenty^first  year  by  an  enter-^ 
tainraent,  at  which  the  house  is  thrown  open  to* 
all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it^  and  the  whole 
province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  festivity. 
On  this  occasion  young  Bluster  exhibited  t£e 
first  tokens  of  his  future  eminence,  by  shaking 
his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  the 
.intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  ofi^ritt|r  to 
wager  a  greater  sum  than  he  could  aflbrd  to 
venture-;  a  practice  with  which  he  has  at  one 
time  or  other  insulted  every  fteeholder  within  ten 
miles- round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  ofience  were  committed  in  & 
contentious  and  spiteful  vindication  of  the  privi- 
leges of  his  manors,  and  a  rigorous  and  relentless 
prosecution  of  every  man  -that  presumed  to  vio- 
late his  game.  Ashe  happens  to  have  no  estate 
adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are 
owsn  borne  without  resistance  for  tear  of  a  long 
suit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  tiie  expenses 
without  the  least  solicitude  about  the  event ;  for- 
he  knows  that  where  nothing  but  an  honoraiy 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antagonist  must  alL 
ways  sufi^,  whatever  shall  be  the  last  decision  of 
the  law. 

By  the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes  he  baa. 
so  elated  his  insolence,  andt^  reflection  upon  the^ 
general  hatred  which  they  Rave  brought  upoiv 
him  so  irritated  his  virulence^  that  his  whole  lif» 
is  spent  in  meditating  or  executing  mischief  It 
is  his  common  practice  to  procure  his  hedges  to. 
he  broken  in  the  night,  and  then  to  demand  satia* 
fiM^tion  fcr  damages  which  hit  grounds  have  sofr 
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ftred  from  bi«  nciphbom's  nttle.  An  oM  widow 
wu  yesterday  soliciting  Eugemo  to  enable  her  to 
repIeTin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  hy 
squire  Bluster't  order,  who  had  eent  one  of  his 
agents  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity,  and 
persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under-rate.  He 
nas  driyeu  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage  for 
gatheiingblackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children, 
and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  oounty«jail  for 
a  trespass  which  she  committed  by  coming  into 
his  ffiotitad  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hog. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  fwwer. 
DisCren  will  fly  to  imraediato  refoge  without 
much  coneideration  of  remote  consequences. 
Blaster  has  therefore  a  despotic  authority  in 
numy  families,  whom  be  has  assisted,  on  press- 
ing occaaians,  with  Uiger  snns  than  they  can 
euily  repay.  The  only  visits  that  he  makes  are 
to  these  houses  of  mimirtune,  where  he  enters 
with  the  insolence  of  absolute  conmiand,  enjoys 
the  terrors  of  the  fasMly,  eocaets  their  obedience, 
riots  at  their  chai^,  and  in  the  heiffht  of  his  joy 
insulte  the  ftither  with  menaces,  aiSi  the  daugh- 
ters with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  offensive ;  for  one 
tof  his  debtors,  after  ^ntle  ezpoetnlations,  by 
which  he  was  only  irritated  to  grosser  outrage, 
seized  him  by  the  sleeve,  led  him  trembling  into 
the  coort-yara,  and  dosed  the  door  upon  hun  in 
1  stormy  night  He  took  his  nsoal  revenge  next 
morning  hj  a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  the  assistance  of  Eugenie. 

It  is  his  rule  to  suffer  his  tonanto  to  owe  him 
rent,  because  by  this  iodulgenee  he  secures  to 
himself  the  power  of  seisure  whenever  he  has 
an  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  calamity, 
and  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamente- 
tions.  Yet  as  he  is  sometimeB  capridoosly  libe- 
ral to  those  whom  he  happens  to  adopt  as  fa- 
vourites, and  lete  his  lands  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
farms  are  never  long  unoccupied;  and  when 
one  is  ruined  b^  oppression,  the  possibility  of 
better  fortuae  qmckfy  lures  another  to  supply  his 
place. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
whose  power  fortune  has  tiberally  placed  the 
means  of  happiness,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her 
gifts  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind. 
He  in  wealthy  vrithout  followen ;  he  is  msgnifip 
cent  without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  al- 
liance, and  influence  without  dignity.  Hisneigh- 
boun  scorn  him  as  a  brute;  his  dependante  dread 
him  as  an  oppressor;  and  he  has  only  the  ^oomy 
comfort  of  reflectmg,  that  if  he  is  hated  he  is  like- 
wise feared^ 

lam,  Sir^lw. 

Yacrtlvs. 


No.  143.]     Tuesday,  Jew  30, 17SU 
— Mo9$at  t^rnituUi  rimm 

Lert  wben  tlM  bird!  Ihelr  ▼nriovt  colmrs  oMm 
Btripp'd  of  Uftilolen  pride,  the  crow  Ibrlorn 
Bhoold  itenAtfie  lenfhter^r  the  pablie  •com.. 

rSAHClS. 

JbteNG  the  inniniMnble  prMtiees  by  whioh  m- 
terest  or  envy  has  taught  those  who  live  upon 
literary  lame  to  disturo  each  other  at  their  airy  I 
banquets,  on*  ^f  the  most  common  is  thfi  charge  I 


of  plagiarism.  When  the  excellence  of  a  new 
composition  can  no  longer  be  contested,  and 
malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  unani- 
mitv  of  spplause,  there  is  yet  this  one  expedient 
to  be  tried,  by  which  the  author  may  be  do- 
graded,  though  his  work  be  reverenced ;  and  ihe 
excellence  which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  set 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  faint- 
er lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even 
when  it  is  false,  it  may  be  sometimes  urged  with 
probability.  Bruyere  declares  that  we  are  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  any  thinff  new, 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied,  ana  that 
description  and^  sentiment  have  been  long  r x  , 
hausted.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  at- 
tempts any  comiiion  topic,  will  find  unexpected 
coincidences  of  his  thoughts*  with  those  ot  other 
writers ;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgment  always  dis- 
tinguish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imita- 
tion. There  is  likewbe  a  common  stock  of  ima- 
ges, a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten 
track  of  transition,  which  all  authora  suppose  • 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  wluch  produce 
the  resemblance  generally  observable  among 
contemporaries.  So  that  m  books  whieh  best 
deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  UtUe  new 
beyond  the  disposition  oif  materials  already  pro- 
vided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  er  iaeas 
have  been  long  in  the  possession  of  other  hands ; 
and,  by  restonng  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
Ronoans  must  luLve  returned  to  their  cets  from 
the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few 
pages.  Yet  theautbor  who  imitates  his  predc- 
cessore  onty  by  furnishing  himself  with  thonghte  , 
and  elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magazine 
of  Kterature,  can  with  little  more  propriety  be  re- 
proached as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be 
censured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren> 
because  he  digs  his  marole  from  the  same  quarry,. 
squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art,  and  unites 
them  in  colmnns  of  the  same  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of  > 
an  author,  which  being  limited  by  nature,  can 
admit  only  of  slight  and  accidental  diversities. 
AU'definitions  of  the  same  thing  must  be  nearly- 
the  same;  and  descriptions,  which  are  dcfini 
tions  of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  af 
ways  have  in  some  degree  that  resemblance  to 
eacn  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  object. 
Different  peets  describing  the  spring  or  the  sea 
would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  thp^ 
billows  and  the  rocka;  reflecting  on  human  life, 
they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi- 
nions, lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  tu- 
gadty  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and 
uie  frequency  of  calamity :  and  for  palliatrves  of 
these  incurable  miseries,  they  would  concur  in 
recommending  kindness,  temperance,  caution, 
;  and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  in  Tir^  and 
Horace  two  similar  passages : 


Hm  tibi  «nfirt«rt«# 

Parcert  nOJMeHtf  ft  d4bdUri 


To  feme  the  proad,  die  tUfr'd  alave  to  frssi 
Theee  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. 

hmwH  MUmU  prUr,  JMUtUtm 
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Let  Ccnr  raread  his  oonquflati  ftr. 
LeM  pleased  to  triumph  thaa  to  spare. 


it  is  surety  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  a  late 
critic,  that  one  is  copied  from  the  other,  since 
neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  can  be  supposed  ig- 
norant of  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and 
the  virtue  of  moderation  in  success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  difierent  occa- 
sions remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  vic- 
tory belongs  to  the  general,  when  his  soldiers 
and  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions ;  yet 
why  should  Ovid  be  suspected  to  have  owed  to 
Tully  an  observation  which  perhaps  occurs  to 
every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of  military  glories  7 

Tully  observes  of  Achilles,  that  had  not 
Homer  written,  his  valour  had  been  without 
praise. 

Ifi$i  nias  ma  eztitistetj  idem  tvmu1u$  pd  eorpu$  ejwt 
Cfintexeratf  lumen  ejut  obruistet. 

Unleas  the  Iliad  had  been  published,  his  name  had  been 
loet  in  the  tomb  that  covered  his  body. 

Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there 
were  brave  men  before  the  wars  ot  Troy,  but 
they  were  lost  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet: 

Ftsere/ortea  «mte  Agamtnmomm 
Multi ;  ttd  owmes  iUackrymabiUs 
Urgemtur^  ignatique  longa 
^octtf  carent  qtda  vate  saero. 

Before  great  Agamemnon  roifn'd, 
Reign'd  kinga  as  groat  as  he,  and  brave, 

Whoee  huge  ambition's  now  cootain'd 
In  the  small  coinpaas  of  a  grave ; 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 

No  bard  had  they  to  make  ail  time  their  own. 

FEAJfCU. 

Tully  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but 
for  fame,  we  disturb  a  short  life  with  so  many 
fatigues? 

(^ud  ut  quod  in  hoe  tam  nigno  viUt  cwrHesilo  et  tarn 
brevij  tantio  no$  w  lohorHnu  exerceamuM  f 

Why  in  so  small  a  circuit  of  life  should  we  employ  our- 
selves in  so  many  fatigues  ? 

Horace  inquires  in  the  same  manner, 

Qvu<  hreti  fortes  J  oculomMT  avo 
MvUaf 

Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  strife. 

At  tningi  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ?  fravcis. 

when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration,  why  wc  form 
such  numerous  designs  ?  But  Horace,  as  well  as 
Tully,  might  discover  that  records  are  needful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  re- 
cords Were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either  of  them 
might  find  out  that  life  is  short,  and  that  we  con- 
sume it  in  unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely 
scattered  and  so  easily  cropped,  that  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  tax  the  use  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any 
particular  writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland ;  for 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  an- 
doatff  in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  successors,  and  to  be  the  right 
of  every  one  that  has  art  to  pluck  them  without 
injuring  their  colours  or  their  fragrance.  The 
passase  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  with  the  recovery  and 
eecona  loss  of  Eurydice,  have  been  described  af- 


ter Boethius  by  Pope,  in  each  a  manner  aa  mi^ 

justly  leave  him  suspected  of  imitatioa,  were  noC 
the  images  such  as  tney  might  both  have  deiired 
from,  more  ancient  writers. 

Qua  eonte*  agitant  wutm 
Ultricea  eeeUrum  dem 
Jammattalaerymis  madtmt, 
Hon  Ixiouium  eapv< 
Felax  pr4tdjpiat  rota. 

The  powers  of  vengeance,  while  they  heary 

Toucn'd  with  compassion,  drop  a  tear ; 

Ixioa's  rapid  wheel  is  bonid, 

Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  sound.  r.  UVBL 

Thy  stone,  O  Sysiphns,  standi  ati]]» 
IxJon  rests  upon  his  wheel, 
And  the  pale  spectrea  dance ! 
The  fttxiea  sink  uptm  their  inni  beds.. 

Tamdtm,  etiictmair,  arhiUr 
Umhrarum,  miserans,  ait- 
Donemue,  eomitem  «tro, 
EwUam  eamme,  eamjugtwu 

Subdued  at  length,  HeU*s  pitj^iag  noMi«h  Cfisd, 

The  song  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride. 

He  rang,  and  Hell  consented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 
Stem  Proserpine  relented. 

And  gave  him  back  the  fUr 

ITeii,  noetioprepe  terwdnoM 
Orphouo  Eurfdictnouam 
yiditf  perdiditf  oceidiL 

Nor  yet  die  golden  verge  of  day  began, 

When  OrpheuB,  her  unhappy  km, 

£urydice  to  life  restor'd. 
At  once  beheld,  and  lost,  and  « 


But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  tunu  his  eyea  { 
Again  she  &Ils,  again  she  dies,  she  dies ! 

No  writer  can  be  fblly  convicted  of imitatibn^ 
except  tliere  is  a  concurrence  of  more  resem- 
blance than  can  be  imagined  to  have  happened 
by  chance ;  as  where  the  same  ideas  are  conjoin- 
ed without  any  natural  series  or  necessary  cohe- 
rence, or  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
words  are  copied.  Thua  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  m  the  first  of  the  following  pas- 
sages Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that  m  the 
second  he  copied  Crashaw : 

S^e  pater  dixit ^  otudium  quid  itmtiU  tenimtf' 

Maonideo  nuUtu  ip»e  retiquUopto 

SponU  sua  carmen  numeros  venidMU  ad  «pCcaL 

Et  quod  conabar  seribcrCf  versus  erat,    oyn 


Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cried ; 

Even  Homer  left  no  richea  when  hedied 

In  verse  apoDtaneous  flowed  my  native  straia» 
Forced  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. 

r. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 
No  duty  broke,  no  iather  dlsobey'd } 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 


This  plain  floor, 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  mwe 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can, 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man* 


This  modest  stcme,  what  few  vain  marbles  eaa. 
If  ay  truly  say,  Here  Ilea  an  honest  man. 

Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  im- 
pressed by  sensible  objects,  or  necessarily  arisiDg' 
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from  the  «o«]ltion  or  colaparisDa  of  conmioii 
senumentfl,  may  be  with  great  justice  suspected 
whenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  Thus 
Waller  probably  owed  to  Grotius  an  elegant 
compliment: 

Uero  li«a  the  learned  Savil't  heir. 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Thoi^ht  her  a  child,  or  Uiought'her  old. 

WAX.LBE. 

Vnica  htx  tucli,  gtnitorit  gloria,  nemo 
Qiiea»  pntmny  nemo  eredidii  esse  eensm. 

CaOTIDS. 

The  acre's  miracle,  his  fatlier'a  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  would  proiiouoco  him,  nor  ahoy. 

r.  LEWIS. 

And  Prior  was  inde1>ted  for  a  pretty  illustra- 
f^ii  to  Alleyne^s  poetical  history  of  fieniy  the 
''aventh. 

For  nought  but  light  itaelf,  itself  can  show, 
Ajid  «Bly  kiofi  can  write,  what  kiuga  can  do. 

JLI.LEVNB. 

Tour  music's  power,  your  music  must  disclose. 
For  what  light  is,  'tis  only  light  that  shows. 

PRIOK. 

Aad  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same 
writer  be  censured  for  endeavouring  the  clan- 
destine appropriation  of  a  thought  which  he  bor- 
rowed, surely  without  thinking  himself  disgraced, 
from  an  epigram  of  Plato: 

T^  Uetdilp  rb  KdrovrpoV  hrei  roiij  ftiv  bpaaOai 
Oiic  iOiX^t  0^7  ^'  V^  ifd^oii  oh  divofiai. 

VeaoB  take  my  Totive  glass, 
Since  I  am  not  what  1  waa ; 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venna,  let  mo  never  see. 

Ab  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imi- 
tation ought  to  be  stigmatized  as  plagiarism. 
The  adoption  of  a  noble  sentiment,  or  the  in- 
sertion or  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes 
display  so  much  judgment  as  will  almost  com- 
pensate for  invention:  and  an  inferior  genius 
may,  without  any  imputation  of  servility,  pursue 
the  pa.th  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  decUnes  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps. 
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FrgiMii  et  ealamoe :  gna  /«,  perverse  Menaleaf 

Et  cum  vidistipnero  donata,  dolcbas ; 

Et  si  fum  ttUqua  moeauaea,  m^rttiaa  esses. — tiro. 

The  bow  of  Daphois  and  the  ahafts  you  broke ; 
When  the  fair  boy  rccciy'd  tl»e  pift  of  right  j 
4.od  but  for  midchicf,  you  had  diod  fur  spite. 

DRYDEN. 

It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  with- 
out observing  the  difficulty  with  wliich  a  new 
name  makes  its  way  into  the  world.  The  first 
appearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
against  it;  unexpected  opposition  rises  upon 
every  side ;  the  celebrated  and  tlic  obscure  join 
in  the  confederacy ;  subtilty  furnishes  arms  to 
Hapudencey  and  invention  leads  on  credulity. 


The  strength  and  unanimitv  of  this  altianeeis 
not  easily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  0iat 
no  man  should  sufier  his  heart  to  be  inflamed 
with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that  none  should 
busy  himself  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  an- 
other, but  when  some  right  of  his  own  was  involv- 
ed in  the  question;  that  at  least  hostilities  com- 
menced without  cause,  should  quickly  cease; 
that  the  armies  of  malignity  should  soon  dis 
perse,  when  no  common  mterest  could  be  found 
to  hold  tiiem  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon 
a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who  had 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event 

The  hazards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence, 
would  bo  much  diminished  it  they  had  none 
but  acknowledged  rivals  to  encounter.  Their 
enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  vet 
greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  what 
caution  is  sufiident  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invi- 
sible assailants,  or  what  force  can  stand  against 
unremitted  attacks,  and  a  continual  succession 
of  enemies  ?  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  world, 
that  no  sooner  oan  any  man  emerge  from  the 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  him, 
tlian  he  stands  as  a  marit  to  the  arrows  of  lurking 
calumny,  and  receives  in  the  tumult  of  hostility, 
fiom  distant  and  from  nameless  hands,  wounds 
not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  onset  against  the  candi* 
dates  for  renown  is  originally  incited  by  those 
who  Imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  sufiering 
by  their  success ;  but,  when  war  is  once  declar- 
ed, volunteers  flock  to  the  standard,  multitudes 
follow  the  camp  only  for  want  of  employment, 
andllying  squadrons  are  dispersed  to  every  part, 
so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  mischief,  that 
thev  tod  without  prospect  of  praise,  and  pillage 
without  hope  of  profit 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve 
distinction,  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
censured  where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  been 
named ;  he  wiU  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  ma- 
lice among  those  whom  he  never  could  have  o& 
fended. 

As  there  aro  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  envy 
men  of  every  diversity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
understanding,  calumny  is  difiiiscd  by  all  arts 
and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too 
gross  or  too  refined,,  too  cruel  or  too  trifimg  to  be 
practised :  very  Uttle  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  of 
nonourabie  hostility,  but  every  weapon  is  ap* 
counted  lawful,  and  those  that  cannot  make  a 
thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themselves  in 
play  with  pett^  malevolence,  to  teazo  with  fe^ 
ble  blows  and  impotent  disturbance. 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblages 
into  proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  the 
summer,  that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or 
stings,  by  their  several  tribes ;  the  persecutors  ot 
merit,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  may  be 
likewise  commodiously  distinguished  into  Roar- 
ers, Whisperers,  and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a 
champion  of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  de» 
sire  to  confute  as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather 
iipon  vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very 
httle  care  to  adjust  one  part  of  his  accusation  to 
another,  to  preserve  decency  in  his  language,  or 
probability  m  his  narratives.    He  has  always  a 
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■ton  of  fefHRMcfafiU  epitlMts  ii4  oontemptDons 
•ppeUatioiia,  readv  to  be  produced  aa  oooawm 
mav  RM^uire,  which  by  ooDalaBt  oae  he  poun  out 
with  reaiatleaa  Tolubihty.  If  the  wealth  cSf  a  trader 
is  mentboed,  he  without  heaitatioii  deTotea  him 
to  bankruptcy ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  & 
lady  be  commended,  he  wondera  how  the  town 
can  fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformity;  if  s  new 
peiformanoe  of  genioa  happens  to  be  celebrated, 
ne  pronouncea  the  writer  a  hopeleea  idiot,  without 
knowled^  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  un- 
derstanding by  which  it  must  be  acquired.  His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them;  and 
though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  timo- 
rous are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  for  knowledge,  yet  the 
opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress  soon 
recover  their  fonner  strength,  as  the  trees  that 
bend  to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when 
its  force  is  past 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  excites  cu- 
riosity by  an  air  of  impoitance.  As  secrets  are 
not  to  lie  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publican 
lion,  he  calls  a  selea  audience  about  hun,  and 
gratifies  their  vanity  with  an  appearance  of  trust 
by  communicating  his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice. 
Oif  the  trader  he  can  tell  that,  though  he  seems 
to  manage  aa  extenaive  commerce,  and  talks  in 
fai|^  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not 
eouai  to  his  reputation;  he  has  lately  suffeiw 
ea  much  by  an  expensi/e  prqject,  and  had  « 
greater  share  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
ahip  that  nerished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty 
he  has  littte  to  say,  but  that  they  who  see  her  in  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which 
are  admired  in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms 
with  great  certain^,  that  though  the  excellence 
of  the  work  be  incontestable,  he  can  claim  but  a 
small  pait  of  the  reputation  $  that  he  owed  most 
of  the  images  and  sentiments  to  a  secret  fnend ; 
and  that  tto  accuracy  and  ec^uality  of  the  style 
was  oroduced  by  the  successive  correction  of  the 
chiet  critics  of  the  wm^ 

As  every  one  is  pfeased  with  imaginins  that  he 
knows  sometlun^  not  yet  commonljr  mvulged, 
secret  history  easily  gains  credit;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  beheved  only  while  it  cireulates  in 
whispers ;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

The  meet  pernicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration.  Without  interest  in  the  question,  or 
any  motive  but  honest  curiosity^  this  impartial 
and  zealous  inquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear 
either  aide,  and  always  disposed  to  kind  mterpre- 
tations  and  favouraUe  opinions.  He  has  heard 
the  tradei's  afiairs  reportsd  with  great  variation, 
and,  after  a  ditigent  ccmiparison  crt  the  evidence, 
concludes  it  probable  titat  the  splendid  super- 
Btructure  of  business,  being  originally  built  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been  found  to  totter ; 
but  between  dilatory  payment  and  bankruptcy 
there  is  a  great  distance ;  many  merchants  nave 
wpported  themselves  by  expedients  for  a  time, 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ;  and 
what  is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered 
bv  another.  He  bdieves  that  a  young  lady 
pleased  with  admiration,  and  desirous  to  make 
perfect  what  is  already  excellent,  may  heighten 
ner  charms  by  artificial  improvements,  but  surely 
most  of  her  beauties  must  be  genuine,  and  who 


Ota  say  that  he  IS  whoDy  what  Im  eBdeaTours  Is 
appear?  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a  hmui  sf 
dihgenos^  who  pethaps  does  not  sparkle  with  tbs 
fire  of  Homer,  bat  who  has  the  jodgmeiit  to  dis- 
cover his  own  deficiencies  and  to  supply  tfaen  hj 
the  help  of  othere ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  modasty 
is  a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  ouj^  to 
find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  jusdy 
be  pr^erred  by  the  public  sufiiage  to  pebilaat 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  unwilling- 
ness, and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cmuxun  be 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindica- 
tion ;  his  hearers  repose  upon  his  candour  and 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  aOowinf 
the  excuse. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envioua,  the 
idle,  the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obatract  that 
worth  wnich  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifices 
thus  easy,  sordid,  and  detestable,  is  industi^  de- 
feated, beauty  blasted,  and  genius «' 
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Sed$$  HomtnUt  Pindmricm  laUwl^ 

What  Choogli  the  muM  her  Roner  ttraaei 

Hirt  «bore  all  Ch*  immortal  q«li«  | 
Nor  Pindar'i  rapcnre  ahe  diaowaa, 

Nor  hides  the  plainUve  Cmaa  lyre: 
Alcmus  ctrikea  the  tyrant  aoul  with  dreed. 
Nor  yet  !■  frave  fiteaichonia  mread. 

It  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  employments  of 
least  dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use  ^  that 
the  meanest  artisan  or  manufectnrer  oontnbotes 
more  to  the  accommodation  of  life  than  the  pro- 
found scholar  and  argumentative  theorist ;  and 
that  the  public  would  sufier  less  present  inoon- 
venience  from  the  banishment  q£  philooophen 
than  from  the  extinction  of  any  common  trade. 

Some  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  ob- 
servation, that  they  have,  in  the  first  waimth  of 
their  discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  alter  ths 
common  distnbution  of  dignity,  and  ventured  lo 
condemn  mankind  of  universal  ingratitude.  For 
justice  exacts,  that  those  by  whom  we  are  most 
benefited  should  be  most  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  useful  than  that  which  pn^ 
cures  to  families  and  communities  those  i 


lies  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  those 
conveniences  b^  which  ease,  security,  and  ele- 
gance, are  conferred  7 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theori^  which 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  cer- 
tainly destroys.  If  we  estimate  dignity  by  imm^ 
diate  usefulnesa^  a^culture  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  and  noblest  saence;  yet  we  see  the  ploush 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  spread,  the 
seeds  scattered,  and  the  harvest  reaped,  by  men 
whom  those  that  feed  upon  their  uidastry  wSX  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  to  aamit  into  the  same  ranh 
with  heroes  or  with  safles ;  and  who,  after  all  the 
confessions  which  tram  may  extort  in  favour  of 
their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill  up  the 
lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  form  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  tie  bu- 
ried in  obscurity  themselves,  while  thev  support 
all  that  is  splendid,  conspicuous,  or  exalted. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  that 
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this  ptA  of  the  ftooduct  of  mankind  is  by  qo 
contrary  to  reason  or  equity,  Remuneratorv  bo» 
Hours  arc  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness 
and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  are  properly 
adjusted  by  comparison  of  the  mental  and  corno^ 
real  abilities,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  That 
work,  however  necessary,  which  is  carried  on 
only  by  muscular  strength  and  manual  dezterityi 
is  not  of  equal  esteem,  m  the  consideration  of  ra- 
tional beings,  with  the  tasks  that  exercise  the  in» 
teliectual  powen,  and  require  the  active  vigour  of 
imagination,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  mvesU* 
gations  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  seems  to 
terminate  in  the  inventor;  and  surely  the  first 
ages  cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude ;  since 
those  who  civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  them 
bow  to  secure  tiicmselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongst  their  deities.  But  these 
arts  ence  discovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated 
by  enpenence,  are  afterwards  practised  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
nor  is  any  thing  necessary  to  tlie  regular  discharge 
of  these  mfcrior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observ- 
ation wliich  the  most  sluggish  intellect  may  prac- 
tise, and  that  industry  which  the  sfeimulatjons  of 
necessity  naturally  ciHorc& 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  pane- 
cyric  to  those  who  employ  only  their  hands  and 
feot  in  the  service  of  mankmd  may  be  easily  justi- 
fied, I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite  tlio  petu- 
lance of  pride,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tender- 
ness and  benevolence,  whicn  by  the  privilege  of 
their  common  nature,  one  may  claim  from  ano- 
ther. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to 
discourage  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  roi- 
ner,  or  tl^  smith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  is 
another  race  of  bouigs  equally  obscure  and  equally 
indigent,  who,  because  their  usefulness  is  less  ob- 
vious to  vulgar  apprehensions,  live  unrewarded 
and  die  unpitied,  and  who  have  been  long  expos- 
«d  te  insult  without  a  defender,  and  to  censure 
witliout  an  apologist 

The  autliors  of  London  were  formerly  com- 
puted by  Swift  at  several  tliousands,  and  there  is 
not  any  reason  for  suspecting  tlial  their  number 
has  decreased.  Of  tlicac  only  a  very  few  can  be  said 
to  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce,  new  ideas, 
to  extend  any  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the 
imagination  with  any  uncommon  train  of  images 
or  contexture  of  events ;  the  rest,  however  labo- 
rious, liowcvcr  arrogant,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drudges  of  the  pen,  tlio  manufac- 
turt'rs  of  literature,  who  have  set  up  for  authors, 
cither  with  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and, 
like  other  artificers,  have  no  other  care  tlian  to 
deliver  their  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  time. 

It  has  been  formerly  ima;;ined,  that  h'.»  who  in- 
tends the  entertainment  ur  inslnietion  of  olhern, 
must  feel  iu  hiinbclf  souic  peculiar  inipuUc  of 
genius;  that  he  nuisL watch  the  happy  nuuute  in 
which  his  natural  fire  i^*  excited,  in  whichhis  mind 
is  elevated  with  nobler  sentiment?*,  onlichtencd 
with  clearer  \ic\vs,  and  iuvi^oraled  u  ilh  hlii)ii;:er 
comprehension;  Uiat  )iv.>  niui^tean  luliy  >t:Ux\  l.i.^ 
thoughts  and  poh^ll  his  expre>Mous  ;  and  aui- 
niate  hisciforts  willi  tliu  hope  of  raining  a  nionu- 
njent  of  learninc,  which  neitlier  time  nor  envy 
Mall  be  able  to  destroy. 
But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring 
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to  recommend,  have  been  too longkaekuUd  ki  ike 
ways  qf  men  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition 
of  immortaUty;  thev  have  seldom  any  claim  to 
the  trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  havv  tried  soma 
other  without  success ;  they  perceive  no  particu* 
lar  summons  to  composition,  except  the  sound  of 
the  cl6ck ;  they  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law 
or  the  Aishion  tor  admittina  their  thoughts  or  re- 
jecting them ;  and  about  we  opinion  of  posteit- 
ty  they  have  little  soUcitude,  for  their  productions 
are  seldom  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  los- 
ger  than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired 
when  it  ceases  to  exist;  but  surely,  though  they 
cannot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  ignominy,  and  adopted  m  that  order  of  men 
which  deserves  our  kinuness,  though  not  our  re* 
vcrence.    1  hese  papere  of  the  day,  me  Epbe; 


of  learning,  have  uses  more  adequate  to  the  pu> 
poses  of  common  life  than  more  pompous  anddii-> 
rablc  volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every  man 
to  bo  more  acquainted  with  his  contemporariee 
ilian  with  past  generations,  and  to  rather  know 
the  events  which  may  immediately  afibct  his  fop- 
tune  or  quiet,  than  the  revolutions  of  anoent 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessionn 
nor  expectations  ,*  if  it  be  pleasing  to  near  of  the 
preferment  and  dismission  of  statesmen,  the  birth 
of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  hum* 
ble  author  ofgoumals  and  gazettes  must  be  con 
aiderod  as  a  hberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  know 
icdee. 

Lven  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  thoso 
of  the  diurnal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Evenr  size  of 
readera  requires  a  genius  of  corresDomient  capa- 
city ;  some  delight  m  abstracts  and  epitomes.  be« 
cause  they  want  room  in  their  memory  for  long 
details,  and  content  tliemselves  with  efiects,  with- 
out inquiry  after  causes ;  some  minds  are  ove^ 
powered  by  splendour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eycfl 
are  offended  by  a  glaring  light ;  such  will  gladly 
contemplate  an  author  m  an  humble  imitation, 
as  wc  look  without  pain  upon  the  sun  in  the 
water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  use,  every  writer  ought 
to  have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  however 
high  he  may  now  otand,  can  be  cortaui  tliat  ho 
sliall  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion by  criticism  or  caprice,  the  common  interest 
of  learntng  reauires  tiiat  her  sons  sliould  cease 
from  intestine  hostilities,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing each  other  to  malice  and  contempt,  endea^ 
vour  to  avert  persecution  from  the  meanest  of 
their  fraternity. 


No.  146.]     Saturdai,  Aug.  10,  1751. 

Sunt  illic  dno,  tremt,  qui  reeolvtaU 

JSoHrarnm  Itneaa  tneptiarum ; 

.Sed  rum  fponsin,  fabulicque  tdasarn 

£>e  Storpo  futrinl,  tt  Ituituto,  BIAST. 

•'I'l-  ji.»«-iM'-  tli.it  oi.,M»r  tAO 

Tin-  f  f'".! 'lull.-  fij.  vtirw; 

liut  tliiii  the  l»«nuif.'**iiiii.-«t  br  o'rr, 

^iur  Urub  or  Cluliir.ra  lalk'd  ut*  more.      r.  LBWI* 

NoNK  of  the  [)i'ujects  or  desii'^ns  which  exercise 
the  mind  of  man  are  equally  subject  to  obstruc- 
tionaand  disappointments  wi&i  the  purauitof  lame. 
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RicfaeB  ctnnot  etsily  be  denied  to  them  who  have 
■ometfaing  of  greater  value  to  ofier  in  exchange : 
he  whose  foitone  ia  endangered  by  litigation,  will 
not  refiue  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ; 
he  whoee  days  are  darkened  by  languor,  or  whose 
nerves  are  excruciated  by  pam,  is  compelled  to 
I>ay  tribute  to  the  science  or  healing.  But  praise 
may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
'  weakest  and  most  timorous  maRgnity,  if  not  to 
take  away  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  withhold  it 
His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  aiiy  ne- 
gligence, and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet  nei>' 
tn^ty.  They  £at  could  never  have  injured  a  cha- 
racter by  invectives,  may  combine  to  annihilate  it 
by  silence ;  as  the  women-of  Rome  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  conquest  and  dominion,  by  sup- 
pljnng  no  children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a 
work  intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  un- 
expected lustre,  and  'withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  from  every  other  controversy 
or  inquiry,  he  is  seldom  contented  to  wait  lone 
without  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praises.  With 
an  imagination  full  of  his  own  importance,  he 
walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  disguise  to  learn  the 
various  opinions  of  his  readers.  Prepared  to  feast 
upon  admiration  ;  composed  to  encounter  cen- 
sures without  emotion ;  and  determined  not  to 
Bufier  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sensibility  too 
exquisite  of  praise  or  blame,  but  to  laugh'with 
equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  injudicious 
commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of'^ mingled 
conversation,  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  file 
of  antiquated  journals,  catches  the  conversation 
of  the  whole  room.  He  listens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that 
he  has  disappointed  his  curiosity  by  aelay ;  and 
that  as  men  of  learning  would  naturally  begin 
their  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful  novelty, 
they  had  digressed  to  other  subjects  before  his  ar- 
rival. The  company  disperses,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  others  equally  ignorant,  or  equal- 
ly careless.  The  same  expectation  hurries  him 
to  'another  place,  from  which  the  same  disap- 
pointment drives  him  soon  away;  His  impatience 
then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous ;  he  ranges 
over  we  town  with  restless  curiosity,  and  hears 
m  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another  of  a 
pickpocKet;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected 
nankruptcy :  by  others  of  a  turtle-feast ;  is  some- 
times provokoQ  by  importunate  inquiries  after 
the  white  bear,  ana  sometimes  with  praises  of  the 
dancing-dog ;  he  is  afterward  entreated  to  give 
his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  hei;^ht  of 
the  Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot-race  m  the 
adjacent  villages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludicrous  ad- 
vertisement ;  or  consulted  about  the  most  efiect- 
iial  method  of  making  inquiry  after  a  favourite 
eat  The  whole  world  is  busied  in  affairs,  which 
he  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  which  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
withdraw  all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty, 
and  to  recall  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  in- 
quiry after  himself.  He  finds  every  one  provided 
with  an  answer ;  one  has  seen  the  work  adver- 
tised, but  never  met  with  any  that  had  read  it ; 
jwother  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  spe- 


cious titles,  that  he  never  buys  a  book  till  its  cha- 
racter is  established ;  a  third  wonders  what  any 
man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so  many  wiiten 
of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  inquued  after 
the  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  of  hinn,  and 
therefore  suspects  the  name  to  be  fictitioas  ;  and 
another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  condemned  by 
indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  docs 
not-undentand. 

Many  are  the  eonsolatxons  with  which  the 
unhappy  author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation, 
and  fortify  his  patience.  He  has  written  with 
too  iittle  indulgence  to  the  understanding  of  com- 
mon readers ;  he  has  &Uen  upon  an  age  in  which 
solid  knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  have 
givenwav  to  a  Tow  merriment,  and  idle  boflbone- 
ry,  and  therefore  no  writer  can  hope  for  diadne- 
tion,  who  has  any  higher  purpose  than  to  raise 
laughter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies,  such  as  sn- 
penority  will  always  raise,  have  been  industrious, 
while  ms  performance  was  in  the  press,  to  vifify 
and  blast  it ;  and  that  the  bookseller,  whom  lie 
had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  &at  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes 
upon  the  consideration,  tbaf  ^  noblest  wmks 
of  learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their 
way  slowly  agamst  ignorance  and  prgudice; 
and  that  reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  lost, 
mtist  be  graaually  obtained,  as  animals  of  longest 
life  are  observed  not  soon  to  attain  their  full  sta 
ture  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance 
from  himself.  Itis  long  before  we  are  convinced 
of  the  small  proportion  which  every  individual 
bcars'to  the  collective  body  of  mankind ;  or  leara 
how  few  can  be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  any 
single  man ;  how  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  woriH 
for  any  new  object  of  attention ;  to  how  small  ex- 
tent the  brightest  blaze  of  merit  can  be  spread 
amidst  the  mists  of  business  and  of  foliar;  and 
how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the  intervention  of 
other  novelties.  Not  only  the  writer  of  books, 
but  the  comm under  of  armies,  and  the  deliverer 
of  nations,  will  easily  outlive  all  noisy  and  popu- 
lar reputation  ;  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a  time 
by  the  public  voice ;  but  his  actions  and  his  name 
will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  and  unaflcct- 
ing,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  hut  by  those  whoc« 
alhance  gives  them  some  vanity  to  gratify  by  fie- 
quent  commemoration. 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiency  considered  how 
little  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  world.  Man- 
kind are  kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  fears  or 
desires,  and  nave  not  more  leisure  from  their  own 
affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  current  day.  Engaged  in  contriv- 
ing some  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  shortening 
the  way  to  some  new  possession,  they  seldom 
suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  past  or  fu- 
ture ;  none  hut  a  few  solitary  students  have  leisure 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  heroes  or 
sages ;  and  names  which  hoped  to  range  ovet 
kingdoms  and  continents,  shrink  at  last  into  dois 
ters  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  and 
narrow  habitations,  these  last  retreats  of  fame, 
the  possession  will  be  long  kept.  Of  men  de- 
voted to  literature,  very  few  extend  their  views 
beyond  some  particular  science,  and  the  greatei 
part  seldom  inquire,  even  in  their  own  profes- 
sion, for  any  authors  but  those  whom  the  present 
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modo  of  .study  hap|>en8  to  force  upon  their  notice ; 
ihey  desire  not  to  till  their  minds  with  unfashion- 
able knowledge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  obli- 
vion those  books  which  they  now  find  censured 
or  neglected. 

The  hope  of  fam^  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of 
confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit 
Whoever  claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, expects  to  fill  the  place  which  is  now 
possessed  by  another;  for  there  are  already 
names  of  every  class  sufficient  to  employ  all  that 
will,  desire  to  remeipher  them ;  ana  surely  he 
that  is  poshing  his  predecessors  mto  the  gulf  of 
obscurity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suspect,  Uiat  he 
must  himself  sink  in  hke  manner,  and,  as  he 
stapds  upon  the  same  precipice,  be  sv^ept  away 
with  the  same  violence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  fame  begins  when 
life  is  at  an  end  :  but  far  the  greater  number  of 
candidates  for  applause  have  owed  their  recep- 
tion-in  the  world  to  some  favourable  casualties, 
and  have  •  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  ne- 
glect, when  dea^  stripped  them  of  their  casual 
mfluence,  and  neither  lortune  nor  patronage  ope- 
rated in  their  favour.  Among  those  who  have 
better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to  their 
memory  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  repu- 
tation which  they  enjoyed  in  thqir  lives,  though 
still  growing  fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  first  emission ;  and  since  it  is  sp  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  7  What 
can  ;nerit  effect  bv  its  own  forc^,  when  the  help 
of  art  or  of  friendship  can  scarcely  support  it? 


No.  147.]    TuBSDAT^  Aug.  13, 1751. 
Th  nikU  imvUa  diets  fyeiuve  Minam^ 


Hoa.. 


You  are  of  too  qiriqk  «  eight, 

Noit0  diMoni  which  way  your  talent  lice. 

BOSCOMVON. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  little  things  grow  ffreat  by  continual  a^cu- 
mtttatioii^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dignity  of 
your  character  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludi- 
crous persecution,  which,  though  it  produces  no 
scenes  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  im- 
portunity of  vexation,  wears  awavmy  happiness, 
and  consumes  those  years  which  nature  seems 
particularly  to  have  a^ssigned  to  cheerfulness,  in 
silent  anxiety  and  helpless  resentment 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  hav- 
ing inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors, 
and  feeling  no  desire  cither  to  increase  or  lessen 
it,  has  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  re- 
sided at  his  own  scat ;  where,  by  dividing  his 
time  among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a 
magistrate,  the  study  of  literature,  and  the  offices 
of  civility,  he  finds  means  to  rid  himself  of  the 
day,  without  any  of  those  amusement*,  which  all 
those  with  whom  my  residence  in  this  place  has 
made  me  acquainted,  think  necessary  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  existence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction, 
my  father  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long 
known  at  Oxford  for  the  extent  of  his  learning 
and  purity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 
cation.   The  regard  with  which  I  sa.w  him  treat- 


ed, disposed  me  to  consider  his  instructions  as 
important,  and  I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit 
of  attention,  by  which  I  made  very  quick  advances 
in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  perhaps 
too  oflen,  very  flattering  comparisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  others,  either  less  docile 
by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instruc- 
tion. I  was  caressea  by  all  that  exchanged  vi- 
sits with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
httlc  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably  of  them- 
selves, began  to  think  that  close  application  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amusement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my 
fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  nSy  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London 
to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native  plage.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  which  he  possessed,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  conversation  axid  diversions  of  the 
gay  part  of  mankind,  had  so  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excursions,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since 
my  infancy.  My  curiosity  was  therefore  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  hope  of'^  observing  a  character 
more  nearly,  which]  nad  hitherto  reverenced  only 
at  a  distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I 
yrna  long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence 
of  visitants  with  whom  the  first  news  of  my  un- 
cle's arrival  crowded  the  house ;  but  was  amply 
recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  strata- 
gems of  endearment,  the  gradations  of  respect, 
and  variations  of  courtesy.    I  remarked  with 
what  justice  of  distribntionlie  divided  his  talk  to 
a  wide"  circle  ;  .with  what  address  he  offered  to 
every  man  an  oipcasion  of  indulging  some  favour- 
ite topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  judgment  with  which  he  regulated  his  . 
inquiries  alter  the  absent ;    and  the  care  with, 
which  be  showed  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  me- 
mory, by  the  mention  of  past  incidents,  and  the 
recital  of  puerile,  kindnesses,  dangers  and  frolics. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed  some  sd- . 
ence  of  graciousness  and  attraction  which  books 
had  not  taught,  and  of  w^hich  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;    that  he  had  the 
power  of  obliging  those  whom,  he  did  not  benefit : 
that  he  difiused,  upou  his  cursory  behaviour  ana 
most  trifling  actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and  deli- 
cacy by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and  that,  ^ 
by  some  ocpult  method  of  captivatiou,  be  ani-! 
mated  the  timorous,  soflened  the  supercilious,^ 
and  opened  the  reserved.    I  could  not  but  repine 
at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  lefl . 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  bfiend,  and  at  the  ineffica- . 
cy  of  rustic  benevolence,  wliich  gained  1K>. friends  - 
but  by  real  service. 

My  unde  saw  the  veneration  with  which  1 
caught  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
every  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  awkward  dili- 
gence with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondness,  and  his  bow  of  respect  He 
was  like  Qtbers,  easily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by 
whom  he  could  not  fear  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and, 
repaid  my  assiduities  with  compliments  and  pro- 
fessions. Our  fondness  was  so  increased  by  a . 
mutual  endeavour  to  please  each  other,  that 
'  when  we  returned  to  London  he  disclared  himself 
unable  to  leave  a  nephew  so  amiably  and  m^ 
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ftCOompUshed  behind  him;  and  obtained  my  fa- 
ther's permission  to.  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few 
months,  by  a  promise  lo  initiate  nic  in  the  arts  of 
politeness,  ana  iniroduce  mc  into  public  life. 

The  courtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue, 
and  therefore,  by  travelling  vcy  slowly,  afforded 
me  time  lor  more  loose  and  lamiliar  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  by  a  few  inquiries 
which  he  was  not  well  prepared  to  suiisfy,  I  had 
made  him  weary  of  his  young  companion.  Llis 
element  was  a  mixed  assembly,  where  ceremony 
and  healths,  cbmpliments  and  common  topics 
kept  the  tongue  employed  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  memory  or  reflection ;  but  in  the  cha- 
riot where  he  was  necessitated  to  suppoK  a  regu- 
lar tenco"  of  conversation,  without  any  relief  from 
a  new  comer,  or  any  power  of  startmg  into  gay 
digressions,  or  destroymg  argument  by  a  jest,  he 
0oon  discovered  that  poverty  of  ideas  which  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  unaer  the  tinsel  of  polite- 
ness. The  first  day  he  entertained  me  with  the 
novelties  and  wonders  with  which  I  should  be  as- 
tonished at  my  entrance  into  London,  and  cau- 
tioned me  with  apparent  admiration  of  his  own 
wisdom,  a^inst  the  arts  by  which  rusticity  is  fre- 
quendy  deluded.  The  same  detail  and  the  same 
advicche  would  have  repeated  on  the  second  day  j 
but  as  I  every  moment  diverted  the  discourse 
to  the  history  of  the  towns^by  which  we  passed, 
0r  some  other  subject  of  learning  or  of  reason,  he 
soon  lost  his  vivacity,  grew  peevish  and  silent, 
wrapped  his  cloak  about  him,  composed  himself 
to  slumber,,  and  reserved  his  gayety  for  fitter 
auditors. 

At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  was 
leinstatea  in  his  superiority,.  He  waked  at  once 
to  loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the 
pavement,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street 
as  we  crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we 
passed  by.  He  prpsented  me  to  niy  aunt,  a  lady 
of  great  eminence  for  the  number  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  splendour  of  her  assemblies;  and 
either  in  kindness  or  revenue  consulted  with  her 
in  my  presence,  how  I  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously aressed  for  my  first  appearance,  and  most 
expeditiously  disiencumbcrcd  ironi  villatick  bash- 
lulness.  M\'  indignatioa  at  familiarity  thus  con- 
temptuous flushed  in  my  face ;  tlioy  mistook  an- 
ger for  shame,  and  alternately  exerted  their  elo- 
ouence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education,  and 
Vie  happmess  of  an  assurance  early  acauired. 

Assurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualihcation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and  as- 
surance therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to 
ine,  as  the  supply  ol  every  defect,  and  tlio  orna- 
ment of  every  excellen<:c.  I  never  sit  silent  in 
company  when  secret  hiatory  is  drculating,  but  I 
am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.  If  I  fail 
to  return  the  stated  answer  to  a  compliment;  if* 
I  am  disconcerted  by  unexpected  raillery ;  if  1 
blush  when  I  am  discovered  fiazing  ort  a  beauty, 
or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  embarrassed  in  an 
argument;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I  do 
not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  of> 
fices  which  I  cannot  gracefully  perform ;  if  I  suf- 
fer a  more  hvely  tattler  to  recount  the  casualties 
of  a  game,  or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I 
am  censured  between  pity  and  contempt  as  a 
wretch  doomed  to  grovel  in  obscurity  for  wa,nt  of 
»08urance. 

I  have  found  mnjiy  young  persons  horassed  in 


the  same-  manner,  bj^  those  to  whom  age  has 
given  nothing  but  the  assurance  which  they  re- 
commend ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  use- 
ful to  inform  them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy 
are  not  to  be  confounded ;  and  that  he  whose 
stupidity  has  armed  him  against  the  shafU  of  ri- 
dicule, will  always  act  and  speak  with  greater 
audacity  than  they  whose  sensibility  represses 
th(>ir  ardour,  and  w1k>  dare  never  let  their  confi 
dcncc  outgrow  their  abilities. 


No.  148.]     Saturday,  Aug.  17, 1751. 

Me  pater  §^ti$  onerctMtmi*, 
Quod  viro  elemene  misero  peperei: 
M*  9el  eitremot  I^umidantm  w  agro% 
Ctaaee  rtUgeL 

Me  let  my  father  loud  with  chains. 

Or  banish  to  Nniiiidin's  farthest  plaina; 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife, 

In  kind  eomptaaioii  spared  ay  hosbBod's  life. 


Politicians  remark,  tliat  no  oppression  is  so 
heavy  or  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
perversion  and  exorbitance  of  legal  authority. . 
The  robber  may  be  seized,  and  the  inyader  re- 
pelled, whenever  they  are  found ;  they  who  pre- 
tend no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be 
punished  or  suppressed.  But  when  pltinder 
Dears  the  name  or  impost,  and  murder  is  perpe-; 
trated  by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  inti-j 
midated,  and  wisdom  confounded;  resistance! 
shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  rcbeltton,  and  the 
villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  dctest^bleare 
tl\«  crucltice  often  exercised  m  pri\-ate  faoiilic^ 
under  the  veneiahlo-  sanction  ofparentaTaath^H 
rity ;  the  power  which  we  are  taufht  to  honour 
from  the  first  moments  of  reason ;  which  isguard- 
od  from  insult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  im- 
press awe  upon  the  mind  of  man ;  and  which 
therefore  may  wanton  in  cruelty  without  control, 
and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumera- 
ble transgressions,  before  duty  and  piety  will 
dare  to  seek  redress,  or  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  m^ans  of  deliverance 
than  supplications  by  which  insolence  is  elated, 
and  tears  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  tin^  imagined  by  the  Romans, 
that  no  son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  punishment  appropri- 
ated to  parricide.  Thoy  seem  likewise  to  have 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child  ;  and  therefore  they 
allowed  every  man  the  supreme  judicature  in  his 
own  house,  and  put  the  lives  of  his.  ofi&pring  into 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  by 
degrees,  that  they  had  determined'  too  hastily  in 
favour  of  human  nature  ^  they  found  that  instinct 
and  habit  were  not  ab^D  to  contend  with  avarice 
or  malice ;  that  the  nearest  relation  might  be  rio- 
lated  ;  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  intrusted, 
might  bo  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore> 
obliged  to  supply  and  to  change  their  institutions ; 
to  deter  the  parncide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  trans- 
fer capital  punishments  from  the  parent  to  tho> 
magistrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houses  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  familiarly,  without  discovering^ 
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Ihst  puento  are  by  no  meaas  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonstnnces  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  long  without 
the  art  of  controlling  his  convictions,  and  modify- 
ing Justice  by  his  own  will.  _ 

If  in  any  situation  the  heatfTwere^accessible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  supptMfra  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  parental  relation.  To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  occasion  of 
its  existence,  produces  an  obugation  to  make 
that  existence  nappy.  To  see  helpless  infancy 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  pouring  out  her 
cries  in  testimony  of  dependence,  wiUiout  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate affection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
eyery  human  mind;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  be  hourly  incr<»uied  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  ccMnmunieated 
pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
benefaction.  I  believe  no  generous  or  benevo- 
lent man  can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his 
regard,  and  shrinking  at  his  auger,  playinjg  his 
ffambols  of  delight  before  him,  calling  on  him  in 
distress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger^  without 
more  kindness  than  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
•ir  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves 
those  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleasure^ 
because  we  imagine  their  affection  ana  esteem 
•ecured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  iippther  method  by  which  the 

fride  of  superiority  may  l>e  likewise  gratified, 
le  that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manitj^,  and  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of 
h&pptness,  may  please  himself  with  eicitiny  ter* 
|oi  as  theittflicter  ofpun  rbe  may  delist  his  so- 
litude with  eontsmplating  the  extent  of  his  power 
•nd  the  force  of  his  commands ;  in  imagining  the 
desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbid- 
den to  ntter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  preys 
on  the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it ;  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  new  contrivances  of  detec- 
tion, multiplications  of  prohilHtion,  and  varieties 
of  punishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
lie  considers  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  re* 
ceives  he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
known^  the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms 
will  inform  vs ;  and  since  as  Aristotle  observes, 
'4  oiiwnfudl  fCMwp^  the  government  4if  a  family  it 
^natunlbf  nwuKTmed,  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  often  arbitrarily  administrated.    The  regal 
and  parentiil  tyrants  differ  only  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
The  same  passions  cause  the  same  miseries; 
except  that  seldom  any  prince,  however  despotic, 
has  so  far  shaken  off  aft  awe  of  the  pubhc  eye, 
as  to  venture  upon  those  freaks  of  mjustice 
which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  dwelling.    Capricious  injunctions, 
]>artial  decisions,  unequal  allotments,  distribu- 
tions of  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and 
punishments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
offence  but  by  Sie  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too 
firequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
father. 

That  he  dehghts  in  the  miserr  of  others,  no 
man  will  confe8l^  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
miike  a  fiitker  eiuel?    Th«  king  may  be  insti- 


pated  by  one  man  to  the  destruction  of  another; 
he  may  sometimes  tiiink  himself  endangered  by 
the  virtues  of  a  subject;  he  may  dread  the  suc- 
cessful ^neral  or  the  popular  orator ;  his  avarice 
may  point  out  golden  confiscations;  and  his 
guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure  by 
cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  who  were  born  to  his  protection,  of 
those  who  can  disturb  him  with  no  competition, 
who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils ?  Why  cow- 
ards are  cruel  may  be  easily  mscovercd ;  but  for 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice, 
can  that  man  delight  in  oppression  who  has 
nothing  to  fear? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  those  whom  he  in- 
jures are  always  in  his  sight  The  injustice  of  a 
prince  is  often  exercised  upon  those  of  whom  he 
never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge ; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether 
of  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns.  But 
the  domestic  oppressor  dooms  himself  to  gaze 
upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  every  moment 
the  effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  Me  that  can  | 
bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  those  who  sur-  j 
round  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction  in  the ' 
gloom  of  his  own  presence;  he  that  can  see 
submissive  misery  without  relenting,  and  meet 
irithout  emotion  the  eye  that  implores  mercy  er 
demands  justice,  vrill  scarcely  be  amended  by 
remonstranoe  or  admonition;  he  has  found 
means  of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and  j 
arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason. 

Ffm  tihnnfih  nn  ^«^wa;/^flr^♦;ftn  »honld  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  whiehevely 
individual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  happi^ 

E'ness  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to 
)  vindicated  than  anv'other  criminal,  because 
he  less  provides  for  the  happiness  of  himself. 
Every  man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would  \  •  i 
vrillingly  be  loved ;  every  man  hopes  to  live 
long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which  \ 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  ^ 
pend  for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  others.  But  how  has  he  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  assistance  of  his  children,  and  whose 
bed  must  be  surrounded  in  his  last  hours,  in  the 
hours  of  languor  and  dejection,  of  impatience 
and  of  pain,  by  stran^rs  to  whom  his  liifo  is  in- 
difierent,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  it 
desirable  ? 

Piety  wiH  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocation,  and  those  who  have  been  harassed 
oy  brutality  vrill  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  suffered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  laFt  datiee 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  surety  no  resent* 
ment  can  he  equally'painful  with  kmdness  thus 
undeserved,  nor  can  severer  punishment  be  im- 
precated upon  a  man  not  wholly  lost  in  mean* 
ness  and  stupidity,  than  through  the  tediousness 
of  decrepitnoe,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindness 
of  his  own  children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute 
but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  hia  miseries,,  not  to  gratitude  but  U 
mercy. 
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Qiw4m»«<I  PfUdtM  hoc  Umpore^  mh  §U  Orutu 
Mirmruf    Pylade$,Maree,  Iribcbat  idgim. 

Jfee  meUor  pam»t  turdmne  dabatmr  OreHi : 
84d  prnTf  ^tmie  ead«m  caenm  duobm»  erat. 

T«  Omdmitm  Tfrotf  me  pirngjii*  OrnlUa  9e$tU : 
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FU  Upmrpmftmm,  Mtu-etf  aa^atiu  amtmf 

UtprmHemPflodenf  .«Itf»M  wtAs prMtet  On 

Ac  nam  fit  verbis ;  Marce^  trt  amerUt  ama. 


MAaT.  n.  11. 


To«t  woodar  now  that  no  man  sees 
8aeh  ftiends  as  thoM  of  ancient  Greooe. 
Hare  lay  the  point : — Orcstea'  meat 
Was  Just  the  aame  his  friend  did  eat 
Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 
Was  better,  Pyladee,  than  thine. 
h  home-spun  russet  1  am  dresa'd  j 
Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  best ; 
But,  honest  Marcus,  if  you  please 
To  chooee  rae  for  your  Pyladea, 
Eamember,  words  alone  are  Tain ; 
Lo?«— if  you  would  be  loved  af  ain.— r. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


No  depravity  of  the  mmd  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude. 
There  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  looking  on 
tibose  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  repay 
kindness  and  assistance  with  hatred  or  negleot 
as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickedness;  nor  will  he,  who  has  once  been 
deaify  detected  in  acts  of  injury  to  his  benefao^ 
tor, deserve  to  be  numbered  among  social  beings; 
he  has  endea;iroured  to  destroy  confidence,  to  in- 
tercept sympathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  at> 
tention  wholly  on  himself. 

There  is  always  danger  lest  the  honest  abhor- 
rence of  a  crime  should  raise  the  passions  with 
too  much  violence  against  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enor- 
mous it  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  strongjer  evi- 
dence. The  charge  against  ingratitude  is  very 
general ;  slniost  every  man  can  tell  what  favours 
he  has  conferred  upon  insensibility,  and  how 
much  happiness  he  has  bestowed  without  re- 
turn ;  but  perhaps  if  these  patrons  and  proteo- 
tors  were  confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast 
of  having  befriended,  it  would  often  appear  that 
they  consulted  only  their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and 
repaid  themselves  their  petty  donatives  by  grati- 
fications of  insolence  and  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has 
been  passed  m  a  dependent  state,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  received  many  favours  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  whose  expense  I  have  been 
maintained ;.  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any 
buminf  gratitude  or  tumultuous  afiection ;,  and 
as  I  would  not  willingly  suppose  myself  less 
susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  tne  xestof 
mankind,  I  shall  lay  the  history  of  my  life  before 
you,  that  you  may  by  your  judgment  of  my 
conduct,  either  reform^  or  confirm,  my  present 
•entiments. 

My  father  was  the  second  son-of  a  very  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  ecjual 
birth,  whose  fortune  joined  to  his  own  nugbt 
have  supported  his  posterity  in  honour;  but 
being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  post,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elegance  and 
politeness.  My  mother  was  equally  pleased  with 


splendour  and  equally  careless  of  expense ;  tli*^ 
both  justified  their  profusion  to  themselves  bv 
endeavouring  to  believe  it  necessary  to  the  ei* 
tension  of  their  acquaintance,  and  improvement 
of  Aeir  interest ;  and  whenever  any  place  be* 
came  vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid.  In  the 
midst  of  these  hopes  my  father  wsa  snatched 
away  by  an  apoplexy ;  and  my  mother  who  had 
no  pleasure  but  in  d^ss,  equipage,  assemblies, 
and  compliments,  finding  that  she  could  Live  no 
longer  in  her  accustomed  rank,  sunk  into  dejets 
tion,  and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with 
envy  and  discontent 

I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  younger  than 
myself  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  Wo 
were  not  yet  capable  of  observing  how  muck 
fortune  influences  afiection,  but  nattered  our 
selves  on  the  road  with  the  tenderness  and  re- 
gard with  which  we  should  be  treated  by  oar 
unde.  Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than 
malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our  youn^ 
cousins,  and  for  the  first  month  more  frequently 
consoled  than  upbraided ;  but  in  a  short  time 
we  found  our  prattle  repressed,  our  dress  ne- 
glected, our  endearments  unregarded,  and  our 
requests  referred  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  an<^ 
every  day  produced  new  insults.  We  were  soon- 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  recedmg  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  cousins,  to  whom  we 
sank  into  humble  companions  without  dunce  or- 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opinions, 
facilitate  their  desires,  and  accompany  their  ram- 
bles. It  was  unfortunate  that  our  early  intro> 
duction  into  polite  company,  and  habituaiknow- 
ledge  of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  such  aa 
appearance  of  superiority  to  the  awkward  basb- 
fulness  of  our  relations,  as  naturally  drew  respect 
and  preference  from  every  Strang;  and  my 
aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  own 
children  whUe  they  were  sculking  in  comers  for 
fear  of  notice,  and  hanging  down  their  heads 
in  silent  confusion,  by  relating  the  indiscretion 
of  our  father,  displaying  her  own  kindness,  U- 
menting  the  misery  of  birth  without  estate,  and 
dedaring  her  anxiety  for  our  future  provision, 
and  the  expedients  which  she  had  formed  to  se- 
cure us  from  those  follies,  or  crimes,  to  which - 
the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  olien  gives 
occasion.  In  a  short  time  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  such  vexatious  mistakes ;  we  were  told 
that  fine  dothes  would  only  fill  our  heads  with> 
false  expectations,  and  our  dress  was  therefore 
accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

C^ldhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lasting  pain  from  insolence  or  ne- 
glect; but,  finding  ttiat  we  were  favoured  and 
commended  by  all  whose  interest  did  not  prompt 
them  to  discountenance  us,  preserved  our  viva- 
city and  spirit  to  years  of  greater  sensibility.  It 
then  became  irksome  and  disgusting  to  live- 
without  any  prindple  of  action  but  the  wiU  of 
another ;  and  we  often  met  privately  in  the  gai- 
den  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  ease  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  pee- 
vishness, and  aflix)nt 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  and 
tokens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  U>- 
find  a  name,  which  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  and  yet  may  by  oootinaa^ 
repetition  make  day  pass  after  day  in  sorrow 
and  in  terror.    Phrases  of  cursory  comphment 
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and  establishod  salatation  may,  by  a  different 
modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance, convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be 
changed  from  mdications  of  respect  to  expres- 
sions of  scorn.  The  dependant  who  ouitivates 
delicacy  in  himself,  very  little  consults  his  own 
tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vifi[ilance  is  every  mo- 
ment discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or 
arrogance  of  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interroga- 
tion, or  qiuickness  of  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
to  my  mind,  and  whicn  I  feel  more  acutely  as  1 
know  not  how  to  resent  it 

You  are  not  however  to  ima^ne  that  I  think 
myself  discharged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude, 
only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust  their 
lookSj  or  tune  their  voices,  to  my  expectation. 
The  insolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
negative  rudeness  or  obliquities  of  insult  I  am 
often  told  in  express  terms  of  the  miseries  from 
which  charity  has  snatched  me,  while  multitudes 
are  suffered  by  relations  equally  near  to  devolve 
upon  the  parish :  and  have  more  than  once  heard 
it  numbered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  table  with  my  cousins. 

That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stings  of 
inferiority.  My  inquiries  are  neglected,  my 
opinion  is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  contro- 
verted, and,  as  insolence  always  propagates  it- 
pelf,  the  servants  overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
master :  if  I  call  modestly  I  am  not  heard  : 
if  loudly,  my  usurpation  of  authority  is  checked 
by  a  general  frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look 
uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and  sometimes  desired 
to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences. 

The  incivilities  to  'which  I  am  exposed  would 
pive  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by 
the  tears  of  my  sister,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
hourly  tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  per- 
secution. As  it  IS  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a 
slave  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cou- 
sin in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at 
the  table.  Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  sufier  her 
to  appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  so- 
licit notice  or  expect  admiration :  and  when  they 
are  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their 
hours  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is  sometimes 
called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with  contemptu- 
ous freedoms,  and  dismissed  to  her  needle  when 
her  place  is  supplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by 
the  instigation  ot  bis  sisters,  begun  to  harass  with 
clownish  jocularity  ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make 
his  first  rude  essays  of  his  waggeiy  upon  her ; 
and  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement, 
of  his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious 
bmtality  as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  pu- 
nish it 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much 
we  can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence  exert- 
ed on  terms  like  these?  to  beneficence  which 
pollutes  its  gifts  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly 
said  to  pander  to  pride  ?  I  would  wilfingly  be  told 
whpther  insolence  docs  not  reward  its  own  libe- 
ralities, and  whether  he  tliat  exacts  servility  can, 
'^ith  justice,  at  the  same  time  expect  affection  ? 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Htpkrdulus. 
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mows. 

As  daily  experience  maVes  it  evident  that  nusfoiw 
tunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosophers  have  endea^ 
voured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they 
cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  ns  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  igno- 
rance or  perverseness,  and  that  nature  lias  an* 
nexed  to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum- 
stances some  advantage  sufficient  4o  'overba* 
lance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  juatly  siupected 
of  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physfciaBs,  who 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  sensi- 
bility, ana  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
inefncacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  puie- 
gyrists  of  calamity  have  more  frequendy  gained 
applause  to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  ^eir 
arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  most 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been 
able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish  of  oppresnon. 
the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings  of 
want 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  something  has  been 
performed ;  though  the  discoveries  or  acquisi- 
tions of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  ex 
pectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  animate  his  mdustry.  The  antidetes  with 
which  philosophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life, 
though  they  cannot  cive  it  salubrity  ana  sweet- 
ness, have  at  least  aUayed  its  bitterness  and  con- 
tempered  its  malignity;  the  bahn  which  she 
drops  upon  the  woun(M  of  the  mind,  abates  their 
pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  sufiering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  secure  ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate 
disquiet ;  we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that 
strength  which  would  be  unprofitaoly  wasted  in 
wild  eflbrts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  cir- 
cumspection whicn  may  enable  us  to  seize  ever^ 
support,  and  improve  every  alleviation.  Thi« 
calmness  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  as  the  at- 
tention is  more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmingled  unabated  evil,  and 
divertea  to  those  accidental  benefits  which  pra 
dence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  In 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  ro- 
presentingitas  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  "He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  ad- 
versity," says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  but  on 
one  side,  and  isignorantof  half  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture." He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their  coasts  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  wXchva  eliin  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views  and 
multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion  and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  tne  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily  com- 
prehends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhausts 
any  single  subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  inr 
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qtdries ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  intellectnal 
eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it  must  be  gratified 
with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and  bolder 
excursions  :  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed 
to  those  who  *have  been  accustomed  to  the  plea- 
sures of  thought,  a  more  powerful  incitement  to 
any  undcrtakm^,  than  the  hope  of  iillins  their 
fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts, 
and  enlightening  their  reason. 

When  Jason,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  in- 
cline the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him 
in  the  first  essay  of  navigation,  he  disperses  his 
apprehensions  of  danger  by  representations  of 
the  new  tracts  of  earth  ana  heaven,  which  the 
ezp^ition  would  apread  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tells  him  with  what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  re- 
turn of  the  countries  which  they  shall  have  seen, 
and  the  toils  which  they  have  surmounted. 

O  fiMHtem  terrM,  qitmttkm  eognotetr*  eeli, 
Permutmm  Ml  /  ptlagM»  qutrntot  tfrimmt  t»  Mur  / 
AtMC  for$amgrac€  rtris  omu :  ted  leta  reemrret 
Cftm  ratu^  et  carom  atmiam  miki  reddtt  loUon ; 
QimB»  pudor  A«»  noairoa  t%bi  tunc  audire  laboret ; 
Q^M»  r^ermm  vUat  tma pernupirUgttUea ! 

Led  by  oar  atars,  what  tracki  immeme  we  trace  I 

From  seas  remote,  what  funds  of  science  raise! 

A  pain  to  thought!  But  when  th'  heroic  band 

Returns  applauded  to  their  natiire  land, 

A  life  domestic  you  will  then  deplore, 

And  algh,  while  I  describe  the  various  shore. 

EDW.  CATS. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  bpr  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  denance,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives have  in  all  ages  had  the  same  effect  upon 
those  whom  the  desire  of  Ame  or  vnsdom  has 
distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and 
that  a  happy  situation  hides  firom  us  so  large  a 
part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many 
who  repine  at  the  sight  of  affluence  and  splen*- 
dour  wiU  be  much  diminished ;  for,  such  is  the 
delight  of  mental  superiority,  that  none  on  whom 
nature  or  study  have  conferred  it,  would  pur- 
chase the  gifts  of  fortane  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Se- 
neca may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic 
ornaments,  he  has  justly  represented  it  as  afford- 
ing some  opportunities  of  observation,  which  can- 
not be  founa  in  continual  success;  he  has  truly 
asserted,  that  to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  in- 
struction, and  that  to  Uve  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ig- 
norance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  thinks 
ing  that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity 
is  necessary  to  ajust  sense  of  better  fortune ;  for 
the  good  or  our  present  state  is  merely  compara- 
tive, and  tlie  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be 
sufflcient  to  disturb  and  harass  him,  if  he  docs 
not  know  how  much  he  escapes.  The  lustre  of 
diamonds  is  invigorated  by  the  interposition  of 
darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of  a  picture  are  created 
by  the  shades.  The  highest  pleasure  which  na- 
ture has  indulged  to  sensitive  perception  is  tliat 
of  rest  after  fatigue  ;  yet,  that  state  which  labour 
heightens  into  delight,  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and 
is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  mind  without  Uie 
Buperaadition  of  diversified  amusements. 

Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
much  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No 
nan  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  I 


by  unacCiye  speedation.    That  foitkode  wincii 

has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  whidi 
has  surmqunied  no  dimcufties,  that  iiitegritr 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptaticMia,  can 
at  best  be  considered  but  as  gold  not  yet  broogiii 
to  the  test,  of  which  therefore  the  trae  value  ouh 
not  be  assigned. 

"  He  that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adver- 
sary, may  receive,"  sa^s  the  philosopher,  "■  the 
reward  of  victoir,  but  he  has  no  preteoBions  to 
the  honour.**  If  it  bo  the.  highest  hapl^ineas  of 
man  to  contemplate  himself  with  satisfaction,  and 
to  receive  the  ^tulations  of  his  own  conscience ; 
he  whose  courage  has  made  way  amidst  the  tur- 
bulence of  opposition,  and  whose  vigour  has 
broken  throu^  the  snares  of  distress,  has  many 
advantages  over  those  tliat  have  slept  in  the 
shades  oiiAdolence,  and  whose  retrospect  of  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  lisiag 
upon  day,  and. year  ^hding  after  year. 

£quaU)r  necessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  principles, 
and  affections  of  mankind  Princes,  when  tb^ 
would  know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  then- 
subjects,  find  it  necessanr  to  steal  away  fram 
guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on  equal  tenns 
amonc  the  people.  To  him  who  is  kbown  to 
have  uie  {)ower  of  doing  good  or  hamu  notfainff  is 
shown  in  its  natural  form.  The  behaviour  ofall 
that  approach  him  is  regulated  by  lus  homouTy 
tlieir  narratives  are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and 
their  reasonings  determined  by  his  opinions; 
whatever  can  alarm  suspicion  or  excite  resent- 
ment is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothing  appears 
but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ardour  of  afl^ 
tion.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  unvaried  com- 
plaisance wnich  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting, 
keeps  tlicm  generally  unskilled  in  human  nature; 
prosperity  will  always  emoy  the  female  preroga- 
tives, ana  therefore  must  be  always  in  danger  of 
female  ignorance.  Truth  is  scarcely  to  be  heard, 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  interest 
to  conceal  it 
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irMv  itacehf  a/iTXaxiac 
iiva^BunTW.  Kpiitavrai* 
rodro  &  ifi^avov  c&pcZir, 

ra  <f>ipTaTov  ivbpl  rv;^Cf  v.  piNBak 

Bnt  wrapc  in  error  ia  the  humaB  mind. 

And  human  bliM  ia  ever  inaecure : 
Know  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  ? 

Know  we  how  long  the  present  ahall  endure  1 

WS5I 

The  writers  of  molicine  and  physiology  have 
traced,  with  great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the 
eflbcts  of  time  upon  the  human  body,  by  marking 
the  various  periods  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
several  stores  by  which  animal  life  makes  its  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Thouffh  tiieir 
observations  have  not  enabled  them  to  discover 
how  manhood  may  be  accelerated,  or  old  age  re- 
tarded, yet  surely  if  they  be  considered  only  as 
the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they  are  of  equal  im- 
portance witli  conjectures  on  tilings  more  remote, 
with  catalogues  of'^the  fixed  stars,  and  calculations 
of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philofo- 
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phen  to  havo  eonndered  with  equal  care  the  cli- 
inacterics  of  the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the 
time  at  which  every  passion  begins  and  ceases 
to  predominate,  and  noted  the  regalarYariationB 
of  desire,  and  the  succession  of  one  appetite  to 
another. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
stated  with  equal  certainty ;  oar  bodies  grow  up 
under  the  care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  little 
on  our  own  management,  that  something  more 
than  negligence  is  necessary  to  discompose  their 
structure,  or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds 
are  conunitted  in  a  sreat  measure  first  to  the  direc- 
tion of  others,  and  afterwards  of  ourselves.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  protract  the  weakness  of  in- 
fancy beyond  the  usual  time;  but  the  mind  may 
be  very  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improye<- 
ment;  and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  manhood 
must,  without  the  assistance  of  education  and  in- 
struction, be' informed  only  with  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child. 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality 
which  variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversa- 
tion, and  employment,  produce  in  the  intellectual 
advances  of  difierent  men,  there  is  still  discover- 
ed, by  a  vi^lant  spectator,  such  a  general  and 
remote  similitude,  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
same  common  nature  affected  by  external  cir- 
cumstances indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
the  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  round  about 
18  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
ind  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
aversions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes : 
uid  though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens 
M'ider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
pulses determine  us  to  difierent  paths ;  yet  as 
every  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abstracted,  is 
necessitated,  in  its  present  state  of  union,  to  re- 
ceive its  informations,  aad  execute  its  purposes  by 
the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
>ur  corporeal  nature  communicates  itself  to  our 
ntellectual  operations ;  and  those  whose  abili- 
:ies  or  knowledge  incline  them  most  to  deviate 
from  the  general  round  of  Ufe,  are  recalled  from 
jccentricity  by  the  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
bund  that  in  each  part  of  Ufe  some  particular 
'acuity  is  more  enunently  employed.  When  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  are^  first  opened  before 
lis,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  band, 
and  eveiy  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexa- 
mined seems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
sultory curiosity.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every 
object,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  flies  with 
rqud  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up 
loose  and  unconnected  ideas,  but. starts  away 
from  systems  and  complications,  which  would 
obstruct  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  same  pursuit 

When  a  number  of^ distinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy 
is  busied  in  arranging  them ;  and  combines  them 
into  pleairing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to 
the  realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and 
new  observations  rectify  the  former.  While  the 
judgment  is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  com- 
pare the  draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals, 
we  are  delighted  with  improbable  adventures,  im- 
practicable virtues,  and  inimitable  characters  j 
hut,  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities 
of  acquainting  ourselves  with  hving  nature,  we 
2£ 


are  sooner  disgusted  with  copies  in  which  there 
appears  no  resemblance.    We  first  discard  ah* 
surdity  and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  probability,  but  at  last  become  i 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood,  /  ,, 
however  specious,  and,  from  the  imitations  of  / 
truth,  whidi  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  afibe- 
tions  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  rea-  i 
son ;  we  begin  to  find  littie  pleasure  but  in  com- 
paring arguments,  stating  propositions,  disen-  I 
tangling  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
iinagination  are  deserted,  and  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  exercised  in  winding  through  the  laby« 
rinths  of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cau- 
tious steps  up  the  narrow  tracts  of  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead  atten- 
tion, is  contemptuously  rejected,  and  every  di»- 
guise  in  which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully 
observed,  till,  by  degrees,  a  certain  r  umber  of  in- 
contestable or  unsuspected  propositions  are  est*- 
blished,  and  at  last  concatenated  into  arguments, 
or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
the  mind  Ties  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new  con- 
quests or  excureions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol- 
lection and  narrative;  the  opinions  are  settied, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against 
any  new  intelligence ;  tne  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low must  pass  m  the  inculcation  of  precepts  al- 
ready collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
received  ;  nothing  is  henceforward  so  odious  as 
opposition,  St)  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
the  happiness  of  our  first  yean  nothing  more 
seems  necessary  than  freeaom  from  restraint; 
every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  left  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  once  content  without  the  superad- 
dition  of  any  actual  pleasure.  The  new  world  is 
itself  a  banouet:  and,  till  we  have  exhausted  the 
freshness  of^  life,  we  have  always  about  us  suffi- 
cient gratifications :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to 
play,  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  negative 
felicity,  and  are  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  delights,  as  the  taste  of 
him  who  has  satisfied  his  hunger  must  be  excited 
by  artificial  stimulations.  The  simplicity  of  na* 
tural  amusement  is  now  past,  and  art  and  con- 
trivance must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but  in  timc^ 
art  like  nature  is  exhausted,  and  the  senses  can 
ho  longer  supply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasuro 
to  interest,  in  which  ])leasure  is  perhaps  included, 
though  diffused  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protracted 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dances 
before  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear,  but  the  voice  of  fame;  wealth,  to 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  other  aspires ;  power,  which 
all  wish  to  obtain  within  their  circle  of  action  ; 
and  fame  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean, 
however  wise  or  ignorant,  was  yet  able  to  despise. 
Now  prudence  and  foresight  exert  their  influence ; 
no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to  any  present  cnjoy- 
men  ,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates  in  itself,  but 
every  motion  is  referred  to  some  distant  end ;  the 
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MOompliBhment  of  one  design  begins  another, 
and  the  ultimtte  wish  is  always  pushed  off  to  its 
former  distance. 

At  length  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain, 
and  power  to  be  dangerous ;  the  man  whose  vi- 
gour and  alacrity  begin  to  forsake  him,  by  de- 
^ees  contracts  nis  designs,  remits  his  former 
multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his 
te^ud  to  any  other  honour  than  the  reputation 
ofwealth,  or  any  other  influence  than  his  power. 
Avarice  is  generally  the  last  passion  ot  those 
lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squandered 
in  pleasure,  and  tlie  second  devoted  to  ambition. 
He  that  sinks  under  the  fatigue  of  getting  wealth, 
lulls  his  a^  with  the  milder  business  of  saving  it 

I  have  m  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as 
actuated  only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to 
their  own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior 
principles,  by  which  the  force  of  external  agents 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporary  preva^ 
lence  of  passions  restrained.  Nature  will  indeed 
always  operate,  human  desires  wUl  bo  always 
nngmg ;  but  these  motions,  though  very  power- 
ful, are  not  resistless ;  nature  may  be  regulated, 
and  desires  governed ;  and,  to  contend  with  the 
predominance  of  successive  passions,  to  be  en* 
dangered  first  by  one  affection,  and  then  by  ano- 
ther, is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are  to  pass 
our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that  state 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  disap- 
.  pointment,  and  to  change. 


No.  152.]  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  1751. 

— Tristia  mattum 
FnltMm'vtrha  ateent^  iratttm  plena  minamm. 

HOK.- 

Dif  astroui  words  can  best  disasters  show 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow. 

ELPHtllSTOW. 

**  It  was  the  wisdom,"  says  Seneca, "  of  ancient 
times  to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most 
illustrious."  If  this  rule  be  applied  to  works  of 
genius,  scarcely  any  species  of  composition  de- 
serves more  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epistolary 
style,  since  none  is  of  more  various  or  frequent 
•  use,  through  the  whole  subordination  of  human 
life. 

It  has  yet  happened,  that  among  the  numerous 
'writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  pei^ 
haps  always  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in 
etegance  and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other 
tountiy,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except 
such  as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  public 
^trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of  great  afiairs ; 
which,  though  they  afford  precedents  to  the  mi- 
nister, and  memonals  to  the  historian,  are  of  no 
use  as  examples  to  the  familiar  style,  or  models 
of  private  correspondence. 

If  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  de- 
ficiency has  happened  in  the  literature  of  a 
countnr,  where  all  indulge  themselves  with  so 
little  danger  in  speaking  and  writing,  may  we 
Dot  without  either  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform 
•them,  that  it  must  be  imputed  to  our  contempt 
of  trifles,  and  our  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
public?  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  fill 
the  worid  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can 
^e  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employments  of 


the  busy,  or  the  amusements  of  the  gay,  ahould 
give  way  to  narratives  of  our  private  aAirsi, 
complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of  fondness, 
or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  b^ 
which  the  witi  of  France  have  signalized  thea 
names,  will  prove  that  other  nations  need  not  be 
discouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very 
diflicult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  to 
magnify  familiar  incidents,  repeat  adulatory  pro- 
fessions, accumulate  servile  hyperboles,  aad 
produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  despicabie 
remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet,  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  afiain 
conskierable  only  by  their  frequent  occurrence, 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  which  our  oonditioa 
allows,  must  be  produced  by  giving  elegance  to 
trifles,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  become 
little  without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  civility,  and  fiU  up  the 
vacuities  of  actions  by  agreeable  appearances. 
It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  such  of 
our  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  deco- 
rating insignificance,  had  supplied  us  with  a  few 
sallies  of  innocent  gayety,  effusions  of  honest  ten- 
derness or  exclamations  of  unimportant  hurry. 

Precept  has  generally  been  posterior  to  per- 
formance. The  art  of  composing  works  of  ge- 
nius has  never  been  taught  but  by  the  example 
of  those  who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment  As  we 
have  few  letters,  we  have  likewise  few  criticisms 
upon  tlie  epistolary  style.  The  observations 
with  which  W  alsh  has  mtroduced  his  pages  of 
inanity,  are  such  as  give  him  little  claim  to  the 
rank  assigned  him  by  Dryden  among  the  critics. 
**  Letters,"  says  he,  *'  are  intended  as  resem- 
blances of  conversation^  and  the  chief  excel- 
lences of  conversation,  are  good-humour  and 
ffood-brecding."  This  remark,  equally  valuable 
for  its  novelty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  en- 
forces with,  an  appearance  of  complete  acqui- 
escence in  his  own  discovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral 
oualities  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  known 
tnat  he  who  endeavours  to  please  must  appear 
pleased,  and  he  who  would  not  provoke  rude- 
ness must  not  practise  it  But  the  question 
among  those  wl/o  establish  rules  for  an  episto- 
lary performance  is,  how  gayety  or  civility  may 
be  properly  expressed ;  as  among  the  critics  in 
history  it  is  not  contested  whether  truth  oufi^t  to 
be  preserved,  but  by  what  mode  of  diction  it  is 
best  adorned. 

As  lettera  are  written  on  all  subjects,  in  all 
states  of  mind,  they  cannot  be  properly  reduced 
to  settled  rules,  or  described  by  any  single  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  we  may  safely  disentangle  our 
minds  from  critical  embarrassments  by  det» 
mining  that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its 
form,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  refused  aamiAsion, 
which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  method  of 
•treating  the  same  subject  The  qualities  of  the 
epistolary  style  most  frequently  required,  are 
ease  and  simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlaboured 
diction,  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  obvious 
sentiments.  But  these  directions  are  no  sooner 
applied  to  use,  than  their  scantiness  and  imper^ 
fection  become  evident  Letters  are  written  to 
the  great  and  to  the  mean,  to  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  at  rest  and  in  distress,  in  sport  and  in 
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pttSSioD.  Nodun?  cafi  be  more  improper  than 
ease  and  laxity  of  expression,  when  the  import- 
•nce  of  the  sabjeot  impresses  solicitude,  or  the 
diflnity  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  con- 
formity to  nature  is  true,  because  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make  any  composition 
beautiful  or  just  But  it  is  natural  to  depart 
from  familiarity  of  language  upon  occasions  iiot 
fiuniliar.  Whatever  elevates  tne  sentiments  will 
consequently  raise  the  expression ;  whatever 
fills  US  with  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  some 
perturbation  of  unages  and  some  figurative  dis- 
tortions of  phrase.  Wherever  we  are  studious 
to  please,  we  are  afrud  of  trusting  our  first 
thou^ts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  our 
opinion  by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  me- 
thod, and  elegance  of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scefte  be  al- 
lowed by  Horace  to  raise  their  language  in  the 
transports  of  anger  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of 
tragedy,  the  epistolar^r  writer  may  likewise  with- 
out censure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat- 
ter. If  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  may 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  historian  deduce 
them  from  their  causes,  connect  them  with  the 
concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their  conse- 
quences. If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
he  may  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety 
of  syllogistic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be 
averted,  or  a  benefit  implored,  he  may,  without 
any  violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every 
power  of  rhetoric  to  his  assistance,  and  try  every 
mlet  at  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  correspondent  are  more  pro- 
perly regulated  by  critical  precepts,  because  the 
matter  and  style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules 
are  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conceive 
art  graceful,  and  others  think  negligence  amia- 
ble ;  some  model  them  by  the  sonnet,  and  will 
allow  them  no  means  of  delighting  but  the  sofl 
lapse  of  calm  mellifluence;  others  adjust  them 
by  the  epigram,  and  expect  pointed  sentences 
and  forcible  periods.  The  one  party  considers 
exemption  from  faults  as  the  height  of  excel- 
lence, the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence 
as  the  most  disgusting  fault ;  one  avoids  cen- 
sure, the  other  aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on 
the  brink  of  afiectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it 
must  necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial 
embellishments,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
which  the  art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  that, 
Kke  Pliny,  sends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
daughter,  will,  without  Pliny's  elo<jnence  or  ad- 
dr^,  find  means  of  exciting  gratitude,  and  se- 
eming acceptance ;  but  he  that  has  no  present 
to  make  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
curiosity,  mast  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
his  manner  of  giving  it. 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written 
when  no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  busi- 
ness transacted,  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
the  absent  either  love  or  esteem :  to  excite  love 
we  must  impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  we 
must  discover  abilities.  Pleasure  will  generally 
be  given,  as  abilities  are  displayed  by  scenes  of 
tmiPj^eiy,  points  of  conceit,  unexpected  sallies, 


and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  always  require 
exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  buildins  which  has 
no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decorations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  dia- 
mond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  they  are  intended  to  stand  for  things. 


No.  163.]     Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1751. 

Twha  Ami  tefuUur  fortMMM,  ut  temper,  et  edit 
OawmaioM,  Juv, 

Tho  fickle  crowd  with  fortuoo  comes  and  goes? 
Wealth  ttill  finds  foUowan,  and  misfiirtiuie  foea. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is 
rudeness.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message 
to  dehver,  may  give  some  proof  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction  and 
gradual  discovery,  because  the  mind,  upon  which 
the  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the 
collection  of  its  powers ;  but  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity  by  impatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
respondents generally  secure  admission ;  for  I 
hare  too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  read  by  you  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narra- 
tive has  no  other  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and 
corrobrate  your  own  obtervations. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
patrimony  had  been  wasted  by  a  long  succession 
of  scjuanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any 
of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obUged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  pro- 
genitors had  devoted  to  the  hawk  and  hound,  I 
was  in  my  eighteenth  year  despatched  to  the  uni- 
versity, without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never- 
killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one 
triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  university  1  continued  to  enlarge  my 
acquisitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happK. 
ness  which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and,  having  obtained  my  de^e,  retired 
to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  I  should  * 
confine  that  application  which  had  hitherto  been 
dissipated  in  general  knowledge.    To  deliberate 
upon  a  choice  which  custom  and  honour  forbid ' 
to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reasonable,  yet,  to  lef 
loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and ' 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  with- 
out danger;  new  motives   are  every  moment 
operating  on  every  side;  and  mechanics  have 
long  ago  discovered,  that  contrariety  of  equal  tttr 
tractions  is  equivalent  to  rest. 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  all 
old  adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with 
a  iarge  fortune ;  which  he  had  so  much  harassed 
himself  in  obtaiBing,  that  sickness  and  infirmity 
lefl  him  no  other  desire  than  to  die  in  his  native^ 
country.  His  wealth  easily  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  pass  his  life  with  us ;  and,  being 
incapable  of  any  amusement  but  conversation, 
he  necessarily  became  fi^miliarizedtame)  whoia- 
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he  found  stodious  and  domestic  Pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  imparting  my  knowledge,  and 
eaeer  of  any  intelligence  that  might  increase  it,  I 
delighted  ms  curiosity  with  historical  narratives 
and  explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  va- 
nity by  inquiries  after  the  products  of  distant 
countries,  and  the  customs  of  Uieir  inhabitants. 

My  brother  saw  how  much  1  advanced  in  the 
fiivour  of  our  guest,  who  being  without  heirs  was 
naturally  expected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his 
friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor 
to  ingratiate  himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qua* 
fified  to  solicit  the  afiection  of  a  traveller,  for  the 
remiBsnesB  of  his  education  had  led  him  without 
any  rule  of  action  but  his  present  humour.  He 
often  fonook  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of 
an  adventure,  because  the  horn  sounded  in  the 
oourt^yard,  and  would  have  lost  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  knowing  the  history  but  sharing  the 
wealth  of  the  Mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new  points 
er,  or  the  sight  of  a  horse-race. 

It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the 
profits  of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the 
familv  by  whom  he  could  expect  them  to  be  ra- 
tionally enjoyed.  This  distinction  drew  upon 
me  the  envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my 
father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  su  filers 
by  his  own  fault,  they  imputed  the  preference 
which  I  had  obtained  to  adulatory  compliances, 
or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  purpose  did  I 
call  upon  my  patron  to  attest  my  innocence,  for 
who  will  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be  false  ?  In 
the  heat  of  disappointment  they  forced  their  in- 
mate by  repeated  insults  to  depart  from  the  house, 
and  I  was  soon,  by  the  same  treatment,  obliged 
to  follow  him. 

He  chose  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rest,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  re- 
stored him  to  part  of  the  health  which  he  had  lost. 
I  pleased  myself  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  an  immeoiate  possession  of  wealth 
which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  that  he  who  had  thus  distinguished 
me,  mi^ht  hope  to  end  his  life  without  a  total 
frustration  of  those  blessings  which  whatever  be 
their  real  value,  he  had  sought  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, and  purchased  with  so  many  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  fatigue. 

He,  mdeed,  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his 
recovery,  for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me 
early  to  the  use  of  money ;  and  set  apart  for  my 
expenses  such  a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared 
to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myself  that 
fortune  has  seen  her  golden  cup  once  tasted  with- 
out inebriation.  Neither  my  modesty  nor  pru- 
dence were  overwhelmed  by  affluence ;  my  ele- 
vation was  without  insolence,  and  my  expense 
without  profusion.  Eniploying  the  influence 
which  money  always  confers  to  the  improvement 
of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gay- 
ety,  and  in  conferences  of  learning,  appear^  in 
eveiy  place  where  instruction  was  to  be  found, 
and  imaged  that,  ranging  through  all  the  diver- 
sities of  life,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with 
human  nature,  and  learned  all  that  was  to  fie 
known  of  the  ways  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered 
how  much  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  my 
knowledge,  and  found  that,  according  to  Sene- 
ea's  remvk,  I  had  hitherto  seen  the  world  but  on 


one  side.  My  patron's  confidence  in  hia  incfosse 
of  strengtli  tempted  him  to  carelessness  and  irre- 
gularity ;  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  ihc  rain, 
of  which  ho  died  delirious  on  the  third  day.  I 
buried  him,  without  any  of  the  heir's  afiTected 
grief  or  secret  exultation ;  then  preparing  lo  take 
a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  opened  his  clo- 
set, where  I  found  a  will  made  at  his  first  arrival, 
by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the  chief  inhe- 
ritor, and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy  sufficiem 
to  support  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies. 

I  had  not  yet  found  auch  charms  in  prosperity 
as  to  continue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injustice, 
and  made  haste  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  preference 
of  kindness,  but  by  the  delays  of  indolence,  and 
cowardice  of  a^  The  hnogry  family  flew  like 
vultures  on  iheir  prey,  and  soon  made  mj  disap* 
pointment  pubUc  by  the  tumuU  of  their  claims^ 
and  the  splendour  of  their  sorrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  should 
repair  the  disappomtmcoL  I  could  not  but  tri- 
umph in  my  long  list  of  friends,  which  comprised 
almost  every  name  tliat  power  or  knowledge  en- 
titled to  emmence,  and,  in  the  prospect  <^  Uie  in- 
numerable roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which 
I  had  laid  open  to  myself  by  the  wise  use  of  tem- 
porary riches,  I  believed  nothing  necessary  but 
that  I  should  continue  that  acquaintance  to  which 
I  had  been  so  readily  admitted,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both  sides  with  equal 
ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  or- 
dered a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual 
circle  of  morning  visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  1 
saw  two  footmen  lolling  at  the  door,  who  told  me 
without  any  change  of  posture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  that  their  master  was  at  home,  and 
suffered  me  to  open  the  inner  door  without  aasist 
ance.  I  found  my  friend  standing,  and,  as  I  was 
tattling  with  n\y  former  freedom,  was  formally  en- 
treated to  sit  down :  but  did  not  stay  to  bie  ia- 
voured  with  any  furtner  condescension. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of 
a  statesman,  who  received  me  vrith  an  embrace 
of  tenderness,  that  he  might  with  more  decency 
publish  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  sycophants 
about  him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-jobber, 
and  left  me  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  those  who 
had  lately  courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  in- 
terest 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  an6ther, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  advised  me,  with  great 
solemnity,  to  think  of  some  setded  provision  for 
life.  I  left  him,  and  hurried  away  to  an  old 
friend,  who  professed  himself  unsusceptible  of 
any  impressions  from  prosperity  or  misfortune^ 
and  begged  that  he  might  see  me  when  he  was 
more  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-seven  doors,  at  which  I  knocked  in 
the  first  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  mourn- 
ing dress,  I  was  denied  admission  at  forty-six; 
was  suflered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room 
till  business  was  despatched ;  at  four,  was  enter-^ 
tained  with  a  few  questions  about  the  weather  ; 
at  one,  heard  the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my 
name ;  and  at  two  was  informed,  in  the  flow  of 
casual  conversation,  how  much  a  man  of  rank 
degrades  himself  by  mean  company. 

My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception 
I  should  find  among  the  ladies ;  but  I  found  thai 
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mj  patron  lud  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing 
to  the  grave.  1  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a 
ivh ;  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my  imar 
f  inatioD,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  gayety  which 
Lad  hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my 
sentences  were  finished.  My  remarks  were  now 
heard  with  a  steady  countenance ;  and  if  a  girl 
happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her 
forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt 

Wherever  1  come  I  scatter  infirmities  and  dis- 
ease ;  every  lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too 
wearr  to  walk ;  all  whom  I  entreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds :  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are 
ai&icted  with  the  headach ;  it  I  invite  them  to  the 
gardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

All  this  nught  be  endured ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  mortals  wIk>  think  my  understanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  exalt  themselves  to  3ie  dignity 
of  advice,  and,  whenever  we  happen  to  meet, 
presume  to  prescribe  my  conduct,  rcguUite  my 
economy,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race, 
equally  mipertinent  and  equally  despicable,  are 
every  moment  recommending  to  me  an  attention 
to  my  interest,  and  think  themselves  entitled,  bv 
their  superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  I  speak 
or  move  vrithoot  regard  to  profit 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth, 
that  it  commands  tlie  ear  of  greatness  and  the 
eje  of  beauty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull,  and  autho- 
rity to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom 
it  depoita,  without  virtue  and  without  understand- 
ing, tho  sport  of  caprice,  the  scoff*  of  insolence, 
the  slav  c  of  meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 
Iam,&c. 
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For  thM  mjr  tuneftil  accenU  will  I  raise, 
And  tvMtof  urtt  discloMd  id  ancieat  dayi ; 
One«  aore  unlock  for  tkee  tha  aaerad  aprinf. 

DRVBBN. 

Thx  direction  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study 

KUtics,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what 
a  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govern- 
ment ;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the 
worid,  and  consider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity 
of  communities  is  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some 
are  worse  and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  by  him 
who  hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
knowledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  books,  the 
next  to  contemplate  nature.  He  must  first  pos- 
sess himself  of^the  intellectual  treasures  wnich 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  has  accumulated, 
and  then  endeavour  to  increase  them  by  his  own 
collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation 
is  impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  ^reat  mas- 
ters of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely 
wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  saga- 
city. Tne  wits  of  these  happy  days  have  disco- 
vered a  way  to  fame,  which  tne  auU  caution  of 
our  laborious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt;  they 
cut  the  knots  of  sophistry  which  it  was  rormeriy 
the  business  of  years  to  untie,  solve  difficulties  by 
sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  compre- 
hend long  processes  of  argument  by  immeoiate 


Men  who  Iiave  flattered  themselves  into  this 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all 
who  waste  their  lives  over  books  as  a  race  of  in- 
ferior beings,  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual 
pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy 
their  Imrrenncss  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  suc- 
cour their  feebleness  by  subsidiary  strength. 
They  presume  that  none  would  be  more  industri- 
ous than  they,  if  tliey  were  not  more  sensible  of 
deficiencies ;  and  readily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  his 
modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  nowever  certain  that  no  estimate  is  more 
in  danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius^ 
It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into  the 
worid,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  similitude^ 
we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  young, 
sprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplish- 
ments by  comparison  with  theirs :  when  we  have 
once  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desires  easily 
extend  it  over  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  ao-' 
cident  forces  us  into  ncw^  emulations,  we  grow 
old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  rea- 
dily listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothea 
the  slumber  of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity 
of  conjecture,  soon  concludes  that  he  already  pos- 
sessess  whatever  toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He 
then  listens  with  eagerness  to  the  wild  objections 
which  folly  has  raised  against  the  common  means 
of  improvement;  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indi- 
gested knowledge;  describes  the  mischievous 
efiects  of  heterogeneous  sciences  fermenting  in 
the  mind;  relates  the  blunders  of  lettered  igno- 
rance ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of  those  who 
deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  off* authority ; 
and  gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart  by 
declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and 
universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are- 
very  often  vain.  The  laurek  which  superficial 
acuteness  gains  in  triumphs,over  ignorance  un- 
supported by  vivacity,  are  observed  by  Locke  to 
be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational  dili- 
gence appear  against  her ;  the  salhes  of  gavety 
are  soon  repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  and  tlie 
artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily  detected  by  those 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  question,  are 
not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But,  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  nci 
ther  been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  and 
was  really  bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  or- 
dinary abilities  of  mankind;  yet  surely  such 
grifts  of  Providence  may  be  more  properly  urged 
as  incitements  to  labour,  than  encouragements 
to  negligence.  He  that  neglects  the  culture  of 
ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more  shamefully  cul- 
pable than  he  whose  field  would  scarcely  re* 
compense  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  hae 
been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue 
always  a  child.  If  no  use  is  mode  of  the  labours 
of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge.  -  The  discoveries  of 
every  man  must  terminate  in  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  studies  of  every  age  be  employed  on 
questions  which  the  past  generation  had  dis« 
cussed  and  determined.    Wo  may  with  as  little 
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reproach  boirow  science  u  manufactures  from 
our  ancestors ;  and  it  is  as  rational  to  live  in 
caves  till  our  own  hands  have  erected  a  palace, 
as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  architecture  which 
our  unaerstandings  will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  quickest  mind  it  is  far, 
easier  to  learn  than  to  invent  The  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be  comprehended 
by  a  close  attention  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can 
flatter  himself  that  the  study  of  a  lonff  life  would 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  them,  when  he  sees 
them  yet  unknown  to  so  manv  nations^  whom 
he  cannot  suppose  less  liberally  endowed  with 
natural  reason  than  the  Grecians  or  Egyptians. 

Every  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards 
perfection,  by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contem- 
porary students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of 
one  age  iim>roving  on  another.  Sometimes  un- 
expected Slashes  of  instruction  were  struck  by 
the  fortuitous  collision  of  happy  incidents,  or  an 
involuntary  concurrence  of  laeas,  in  which  the 
philosopher  to  whom  they  happened  had  no  other 
merit  tnan  that  of  knowing  their  value,  and 
transmitting!  tindouded,  to  posteiicy,  that  light 
which  had  been  kindled  by  causes  out  of  his 
power.  The  happiness  of  these  casual  iUumina-- 
tions  no  man  can  promise  to  himself,  because  no. 
endearments  ean  procure  them :  and,  therefore,, 
whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  must 
submit  to  learn  from  others  what  perhaps  would 
have  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetration,, 
had  not  some  remote  inquiry  brought  it  to  view ; 
as  treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercise  or  their  com-, 
mon  occupations. 

The  man  whose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great 
undertakings,  must  at  least  be  content  to  team 
fi!t>m  books  the  present  state  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  that  he  may  not  ascribe  to  hunself  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  (cnown :  weary  his 
attention  with  experiments  of  whicli  the  event 
has  been  long  registered ;  and  waste,  in  attempts 
which  have  already  succeeded  or  miscarried, 
that  time  which  might  have  been  spent  with  use- 
fulness and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  .study  of  books  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  fiterary  eminence. 
He  that  wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  bene- 
factors of  posterity,  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to 
the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors,  and  secure  his 
memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  im- 
provement This  can  only  be  efiected  by  looking 
out  upon  the  wastes  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
extending  the  power  of  learning  over  regions  ^et 
•ndisciplmed  and  barbarous :  or  by  surveying 
more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving 
ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats  where 
«ke  sculks  undetected  and  undisturbed.  Every 
science  has  its  difficulties,  wh^ch  yet  call  for  so- 
lution before  we  attempt  new  s^rstems  of  know- 
ledge  j^  fLB  ever^  country  has  its  forests  and 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and 
drain,  before  distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a 
necessary  discharge  of  the  exuberance  of  the 
inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whoever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind 
mast  have  invention  in  the  design  or  the  execu- 
tion ;  either  the  efiect  must  itself  be  new,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced.  Either  truths 
hitherto  unknown  must  be  discovered,  or  those 
which  are  already  known  enforced  by  stronger 


evidence,  facilitated  by  clearer  method,  or  elac^ 
dated  by  brighter  illustrations. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  thsl 
is  not  rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  art 
That  which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity, 
and  stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  must 
contain  in  itself  some  ori^nal  principle  of 
growth.  The  reputation  which  arises  from  the 
detail  of  transposition  of  borrowed  sentimeDts 
may  spread  for  a  while  like  ivy  on  the  rind  of 
antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or 
contempt  and  suffsred  to  rot  unheeded  on  the 
ground. 
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r  barren  yean  are  past ; 
Be  this  of  life  the  first,  of  sloth  the  last. 

ELPHUflTOIV 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  fi«>- 
quently  incurred  animadversion,  than  the  nesii. 
gence  with  which  men  overlook  their  owhlknlts,- 
however  flagrant,  and  the  eftStness  with"  which 
they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  repeated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  tne  eye 
cannot  see  itself,  the  mind  has  no  &calties  by 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  state,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  our  real  characters ;  an  opinion 
which,  like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an 
inquirer  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  upon 
very  little  evidence,  because  it  affords  a  ready 
solution  of  many  difficulties.  It  will  explain 
why  the  neatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  them ; 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost 
nicety  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue,  sufier 
them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  conduct ; 
why  the  active  and  vigilant  resign  their  afiairs 
implicitly  to  the  management  of  others;  and 
why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make  houriv  ap 
proaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  sigh  of  boIh 
citude  or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it 
to  be  false?  Yet  it  is  certain  tlut  dedaimen 
have  indulged  a  disposition  to  describe  the 
dominion  of  the  passions  as  extended  beyond 
the  limits  that  nature  assigned.  Self-love  is 
often  rather  arrogant  than  blind:  it  does  not 
hide  our  faults  from  ourselves,  but  perauadee  us 
that  they  escape  the  notice  of  othera,  and  disr 
poses  us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  con- 
fess them  to  be  just  We  are  secretly  conscious 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  conceal 
from  the  public  eye,  and  please  ourselves  with 
innumerable  impostures,  by  which^'m  reaCty^ 
nobody  is  deceived. 

~  In  proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  internal  sight, 
or  the  general  inability  of  roan  to  determine 
rightly  concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  com- 
mon to  urge  the  success  of  the  most  absurd  and 
incredible  flattery,  and  the  resentment  always 
raised  by  advice,  however  sofl,  benevolent,  and 
reasonable.  But  flattery,  if  its  operatioiv.^ 
nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe  its  ac-  .; 
ceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowiedgo  of 
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i  oar  failures,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  oon- 

^>«ole9  our  wants  than  displays  our  possessions. 

He  that  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by 

E raising  him  for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in 
imself^  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
panegyrist  who  enriches  him  with  adscititious 
excellence.  -Tt|Qtpr»^w^  Unnlyn  /lf^hl,l?Bri  flaUe''y 
is  a  present  ^  The  acknowledgment  of  those 
virtues  on  which  conscience  congratulates  us,  is 
a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exact  with 
confidentse  ;  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous 
endeavours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  con- 
fession of  sovereignty  over  regions  never  con* 
quered,  as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable 
claims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more  gra- 
tuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lavs  us  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  has  escaped  our  notice,  but  bec^se  Jt 
I  -  show^tts  that  wa ajis. kno wn_tgolhfiiaia. 34'cli as 
'  ''>  to^juusttlves ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  per- 
secuted with  hfttrcd,  not  because  his  accusation 
is  false,  but  because  he  assumes  tliat  superiority 
which  we  arc  not  willing  to  grant  him,  and  has 
dared  to  detect  whsit  we  aesircd  to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  ineficc- 
tual.  If  tliose  who  follow  the  call  of  their  de- 
sires, without  inquiry  whither  they  are  going, 
had  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, and  irere  rushing  upon  dangers  unforeseen, 
they  would  readily  listen  to  information  that  re- 
calls them  from  their  errors,  and  catch  the  first 
alarm  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de- 
nounced. Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
mistake  it  for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more 
smooth  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own 
choice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore  few  are 
persuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof, 
since  it  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  con- 
fers any  powers  of  action  or  resistance.  He  that 
is  gravely  informed  how  soon  profusion  will  an- 
nihilate bis  fortune,  hears  witli  little  advantage 
what  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next 
occasion  of  expense,  because  advice  has  no  force 
to  suppress  bis  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
certainly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
grave,  runs  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  new  course 
of  luxury,  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated, 
nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mischief  of  flattfijy  is,  not  that  it  per. 
suades  any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but 
that  it  suppresses  the  influence  of  honest  am- 
bition, by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
gained  without  the  toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit 
of  advice  arises  commonly,  not  from  any  new 
nght  imparted  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  disco- 
very which  it  affordaof  the  public  suffrages.  He 
that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
^  infamy,  and  shaipe  prevails  when  reason  was 
defeated.  

As  we  ajl  know  our  own  faults,  and  know 
them  commonly  with  many  aggravations  which 
human  perspicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by  impu- 
dence or  dissipated  by  levity,  sheltered  by  hypo- 
crisy or  blasted  by  disfirrace,*  who  does  not  intend 
some  time  to  review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate 
the  remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue. 
New  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invita- 
tions are  offered  b}^  pleasure  and  interest,  and 
the  hour  of  reformation  is  always  delayed ;  every 


delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying 
itself  by  habit;  and  the  change  of  manners, 
though  sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned, 
is  reTerred  to  the  time  when  some  craving  pas- 
sion shall  be  fully  gratified,  or  som^  powerlul  al  • 
lurement  cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  p£Q££aaiiiialipn  is  accumulated  on  pro 
crastifiation,  and  one  impediment  succeeds  ano 
ther,  till  age  shatters  our  resolution,  or  death  in- 
tercepTs' me  |)f(5j6?5r~br*a"mcndment.  Such  is 
often  the  enci  of  salutary  purposes,  after  they 
have  long  delighted  the  imagination,  and  appeas* 
ed  that  disquiet  which  every  mind  feels  from 
known  misconduct,  when  the  attention  is  not  di» 
verted  by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  stfrely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reasonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so 
opposite  to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace 
of  solitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise 
from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it.  Yet  the  world 
will  often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pass 
months  and^-ears  in  a_continual  war  with  their 
own  con  vTctions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  Tifitrit, 
or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  practices  whicTi"They~ 
closed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purposes  ti> 
avoid  ;  purposes  which  though  setded  on  convic- 
tion, Uic  first  impulse  of  momentary  desire  to- 
tally overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that 
to  conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  efforts  offer 
titude  and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  men  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown  than  those  who 
have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however,  has  different  degrees  of  ^lory 
as  of  difficulty  ;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects 
of  guUty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  and  the 
recurrence  of  solicitation  more  frequent.  He 
that,  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  re- 
signs his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  because 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is 
enslaved  by  an  amorous  passion,  ma^  quit  his 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire 
of  returning.  But  those  appetites  to  which  every  1 
place  af!brds  their  proper  object,  and  which  re-  | 
quire  no  preparatory  measures  or  gradual  ad- 
vances, are  more  tenaciously  adhesive  ;  tlie  wish 
is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  eonsideration ;  and,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employ- 
ing them  is  past. 

Indolence  is.  therefore,  one  of  the  xicfis  from 
whfcTi  "those  whom  it  once  infects  arQ^dgm_re- 
fojlttad.  Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates 
upon  some  appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and 
requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  supply ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  case  acts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the 
longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increased.  To 
do  nothing  is  in  every  man^s  power ;  we  can 
never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible, 
because  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ; 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because 
it  implies  a  change  from  rest  Xh  motion,  from  pri- 
vation to  reality. 

Fatili9  deteensut  Aremi : 
Nocte»  alq%t  dies  patet  airijanua  Ditis ; 
Sed  revocare graaum^  9vptra»qu€  n^idtre  ad 
Hoc  op%it  kicloroe  etU 
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Tlie  g9»m  of  hen  are  opeo  night  nd  day ; 
SnooCh  the  deacent,  and  euy  ia  the  way} 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  kkiee 
la  thii  the  taak,  and  mighty  labour  lie*.      DnvOBM. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  roan  who 
indulges  it  is  conscious  :  we  all  know  our  own 

""  state,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  consider  it ;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  conquest  of  all 

^-"j     these  ensnarers  of  tlie  mind,  if,  at  certain  stated 

'  ■  •  days,  life  was  reviewed.  Many  thin^  necessary 
are  omiflcd,  hecause  we  vainly  imapne  tliat  tliey 
may  be  always  performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be 

r^  done  without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the 
V  ^  time  of  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No  corruption 
is  great  but  byH)ng  negligence,  which  can 
scarcely  prevail  m  a  mind  regularly  and  frequent- 
ly  awakened  by  periodical  remorse.  He  that 
thus  breaks  his  fife  into  parts,  will  find  in  himself 
a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himself 
with  the  approacn  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as 
of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity. 


No.  i56.]    Saturday,  Sept.  14,  1751. 

Jfunqtum  aliud  turtwa,  Oimd  tapitutia  dieU.     jur* 
Far  wisdom  ever  echoes  nature**  voice. 

Evert  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  per- 
petually degenerating  towards  corruption,  from 
which  It  must  be  rescued  at  cerUin  periods  by 
the  resuscitation  of  its  first  principles,  and  the  n> 
establishment  of  its  original  constitution.  Every 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodic  physi- 
cians, is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  exuberant 
quality,  continually  declining  towards  disease  and 
death,  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  just  equi- 
poise which  health  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  the  studies  of  mankind, 
all  at  least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous 
demonstration,  adroit  the  influence  of  fancy  and 
caprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to  error  ana  con- 
fusion. Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which 
the  first  speculatistB  discovered,  the  simplicity  is 
embarrassed  bT  ambitious  additions,  or  the  evi- 
dence obscured  by  inaccurate  argumentation; 
and  as  they  descend  from  one  succession  of  writers 
to  another,  like  Waht  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  lose  their  strength  and  splendour, 
and  fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  therefore  must  be 
sometimes  reviewed,  complications  analysed  into 
principles,  and  knowledge  disentangled  from 
opinion.  It  is  not  always  possible,  without  a 
cfose  inspection,  to  separate  the  genuine  shoots 
of  consequential  reasoning,  which  grow  out  of 
some  radical  postulate,  from  the  branches  which 
art  has  engraued  on  it  The  accidental  prcscrip- 
.  tions  of  authority,  when  time  has  procured  them 
'  veneration,  are  often  confounded  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to 
dictate  the  laws  by  which  fancy  ouplit  to  he  re- 
strained, and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by 
whicli  fallacy  is  to  be  detected  ;  her  superintend- 
i  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of 


herself;  and,  like  the  andent  ScytMuis,  by  ex* 
tending  her  conquests  over  distant  regions^  she 
has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her  slaves.  J 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extend-      ^ 
ing  authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge, 
has  prompted  the  prescription,  all  which  writers 
have  received,  had  not  the  same  original  right  to    - 
our  regard.    Some  are  to  be  considered  as  fim-^ 
damental  and  indispensable,  others  only  as  use- 
ful and  convenient ;  some  as  dictated  by  reason 
and  necessity,  others  as  enacted  by  despotic  an- 
tiquity; some  as  invincibly  supported  bj  their 
conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  opetution^^ 
of  the  intellect ;  others  as  formed  by  accident,  or 
instituted  by  example,  and  therefore  always  liable 
to  dispute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without 
consulting  nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect, when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the 
ancient  masters,  that  only  three  apeMngptrwan-  ■ 
agtt  ihoidd  appear  at  once  upon  the  stage ;  a  law 
which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  ^  modem 
plays  has  made  it  impossible  to  be  observed,  we 
now  violate  without  scruple,  and,  as  experience 
proves,  without  inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  acci- 
dental. Tragedy  was  a  monody,  or  solitaiy  song 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  improved  aftervrards  bto 
a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  speaker : 
but  the  ancients  remembering  that  the  tragedy 
was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one,  durst  not 
for  some  time  venture  beyond  two ;  at  last,  when 
custom  and  impunity  had  made  them  daring,  they 
extended  their  liberty  to  the  admission  of  diree, 
but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical  edict  from 
further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  li  ' 
miteid  tOs^xf ,  I  know  not  that  any  auther  has  in 
formed  us;  but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by 
an^  necessity  arisins  either  from  the  nature  ol 
action  or  propriety  of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  play  as  proceeds  in  an  unbroken  tenor,  or 
without  any  intermediate  pause.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  every  dramatic  action,  the  mtervals 
may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and  indeed  the 
rule  is  upon  Uie  English  stajj^  every  day  broken  in 
efiect,  without  any  other  mischief  than  that  whidi 
arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  to  observe  it  in 
appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  shifted  tha 
act  ceases,  since  somd  time  is  necessarily  suppos- 
ed to  elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  drama 
chanj^e  their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  hava. 
the  critics  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a  cer 
tain  number  of  hours.    ProbabOity  requires  that  ^ 
the  time  of  action  should  approach  somewhat 
nearly  to  that  of  exhibition,  and  those  plays  will 
always  be  thought  most  happily  conducted  which 
crowd  the  greatest  variety  into  the  least  spacer 
But  since  it  will  frequendy  happen  that  some  de-  \ 
lusion  must  be  admitted,  I  know  not  where  the 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.    It  is  rarely 
observed  that  minds,  not  prepossessed  by  me- 
chanical criticism,  feel  any  ofience  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  intervals  between  the  acts  ;  nor  can  I  ^ 
conceive  it  absurd  or  impossible,  that  he  who  can 
multiply  three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty-four, 
ini(!ht  image  with  equal  ease  a  greater  number. 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  professes  to  regard 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  hm 
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incUned  to  reoofre  tngi-conedj  to  his  protec- 
tion, whom,  howevei^eueiall^  u^ndemned,  her 
own  laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  criticism.  For  what  is  there  in  the 
mingled  drama  which  impartial  reasbn  can  con- 
demn 7  The  connexion  of  important  with  trivial 
incidents,  since  it  is  not  only  common  but  per- 
petual in  the  world,  may  surelv  be  allowed  upon 
the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirror 
of  life.  The  impropriety  of  suppressing  passions 
before  we  have  raised  them  to  the  intended  agi- 
tation, and  of  diverting  the  ezpection  from  an 
event  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
may  be  speciously  urgecL  But  will  not  expe- 
rience show  this  objection  to  be  rather  subtile 
than  just  7  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  tragic  and 
comic  auctions  have  been  moved*  alternately 
with  eoual  force;  and  that  no  plays  have  oftener 
filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with 
palpitation,  than  those  which  are  variegated  with 
interiudes  of  mirth  ? 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
of  genius  merely  by  the  event.  The  resis^ess 
vicissitudes  of  the  heart,  this  alternate  preva- 
lence of  merriment  and  solemnity,  may  some- 
times be  more  properly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of 
the  writer  than  the  justness  of  the  design  :  and, 
instead  of  vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  suo- 
•cess  of  Shakspeare,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay 
hew  honours  to  that  transcendent  and  unbound- 
ed genius  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in 
rrt ;  who,  to  actuate  the  affections,  needed  not 
slow  gradation  of  common  means,  but  could 
fill  the  heart  with  instantaneous  jollity  to  sorrow, 
end  vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his  scenes. 
Perhaps  the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare^s  poet- 
ry might  have  been  yet  greater  had  he  not  coun- 
teracted hinisclf ;  and  we  mieht  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we 
not  been  so  frequently  diverted  by  the  jokes  of 
his  bufibons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  obli^- 
tpi^  It  is  necessary  ^that  of  every  play  the  chief 
action  should  bi^sin^;  for,  since  a  play  repre- 
sents some  transaction  through  its  regular  ma- 
turation to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally 
important  must  evidently  constitute  two  plays. 

As  the  design  oftragcdy  is  to  instruct  by  mov- 
'  ing  the  passions,  it~must  always  have  a  nero,  a 
I  personage,  apparently  and  incontestably  superior 
',  to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  bo  fix- 
ed, and  the  anxiety  suspended.    For  Uiough,  of 
two  persons  opposing  each  other  with  equal  abi- 
lities and  equal  virtue,  the  auditor  w4U4nevitably, 
in  time,  ch«x)se  bis  favourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice 
must  be  without  any  cogency  of  conviction,  the 
hopes  or  fears  which  it  raises  wiU  be  faint  and 
lane[uid.    Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy 
against  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
will  give  little  emotion,  because  each  claims  our 
concern  with  the  same  right,  arid  the  heart  lies 
at  rest  between  equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
distinguish  nature  from  custom  ;  or  that  which 
is  established  because  it  is  right,  from  that  which 
is  right  only  because  it  is  establislicd  f  that  he 
may  neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a  de- 
sire of  novelty,  nor  debar  himselffrom  die  attain- 
ment of  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless 
fear  of  breaking  rules  wliich  no  .literary  dictator 
had  authoritv  to  enact. 

«F 
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TiYvsTcu  4  S^paf  fifya  mvtrat  i^  Mmiau 
Shame  greatly  hurts  or  freatly  helps  mankind. 

BUraiMSTOV 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  pre- 
sumed to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  pre* 
sence  of  attention,  and  easiness  of  address,  which 
the  polite  hav«  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  es^ 
teem,  yet  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  in- 
clined  to  believe  that,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  misery  of  want* 
ing,  his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by  his  happi« 
ness;  and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  assurance 
has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitu- 
tion, or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  envy.  I  was  bred 
under  a  man  of  learning  in  the  country,  who  in« 
culcated  nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue.  By  frequency  of 
admonition,  and  confidence  of  assertion,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  splendour  of 
literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  not 
darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessamt  industry,  and  avoided 
every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider 
either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice,  because  I 
regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably 
united,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  the 
greatest  calamity. 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for 
changing  my  opinion :  for  though  many  among 
my  fiUow-stuaents  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  tneir  passions ; 
yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  and 
those  who  ventured  to  neglect  were  not  sufiered 
to  insult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accom- 
plishments found  its  way  into  the  receptacles 
of  learning,  but  vms  observed  to  seize  commonly  • 
on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences  or 
could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and 
thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  tlie 
means  of  gaining  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  of  manners,  and  intcnscness  of  ap- 
plication, soon  extended  my  renown^  and  I  was 
applauded,  by  those  whose  opinion  I  then 
thought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence. 
My  peribrmances  in  time  reached  my  native 
province,  and  my  relations  congratulated  them 
selves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added  to 
their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  lau- 
rels, and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy. 
The  wit  and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and 
my  acquaintance  was  solicited  by  innumerable 
invitations.  To  please  will  always  be  the  wish 
of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  ambition ;  and  I  therefore  consi- 
dered myself  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of 
learning  and  of  virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  summoned  a  mul 
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titode  of  lui  fiiendfl  to  the  annual  celebration  of 
hiB  weddiog-day.  I  set  forward  with  great  ex- 
ultation, and  thought  myself  happy  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  displayiDg  my  knowledge  to 

00  numerous  an  assembly.  I  felt  no  sense  of 
my  own  insufficiency,  till,  ^ing  up  stairs  to  the 
dining?room,  I  heard  the  mmgled  roar  of  obstre- 
perous merriment  I  was,  however,  dis^stcd 
rather  than  terrified,  and  wont  forward  without 
dejection.  The  whole  company  rose  at  my  en- 
trance ;  but  when  I  saw  so  manv  eyes  fixed  at 
once  upon  me,  I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  im- 
becility, I  was  quelled  by  some  nameless  power 
which  I  found  impossible  to  be  resisted.  My 
sight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks  glowed,  my  per- 
ceptions were  confounded ;  I  was  harassed  by 
the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and  returned 
the  common  civihtieswith  hesitation  and  impro- 
priety ;  the  sense  of  mv  own  blunders  increased 
my  confusion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  cere- 
monies allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to 
sink  under  the  impression  of  surprise ;  my  voice 
grew  weak,  and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and 

1  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To 
the  questions  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  com- 
f^aisance,  1  could  seldom  answer  but  with  nega- 
tive monosyllables,  or  professions  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  subjects  on  which  they  conversed  were 
such  as  are  seldom  discussed  in  books,  and  were 
therefore  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At 
length  an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjec- 
tured the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  relieved  me 
by  some  questions  about  the  present  state  of  na^ 
tural  knowledge,  and  en|^ed  me,  by  an  appeaiv 
•nee  of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the  expUcation 
and  defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

The  consciousness  of  my  own  abiUties  roused 
me  from  depression,  and  long  familiarity  with 
my  subject  enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease 
and  volubility;  but,  however  I  might  please  my- 
self I  found  very  little  added  by  my  oemonstra- 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  and 
my  antagonist,  who  knew  the  laws  or  conversa- 
tion too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long  upon 
an  unpleasing  topic,  after  he  had  commended 
my  acuteness  ana  comprehension,  dismissed  the 
controversy,  and  resigned  me  to  my  former  in- 
significance and  perplexity. 

After  dinner  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the 
tea-table.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  the  company,  whose 
gayety  began  to  be  tumultuous,  and  among 
whom  several  hints  had  been  dropped  of  the 
uselessness  of  universities,  the  folly  of  book- 
learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scholars.  To 
the  ladies,  therefore,  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from 
clamour,  insult  and  rusticity ;  but  found  my 
heart  sink  as  I  approached  their  apartment,  and 
was  again  disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of 
entrance,  and  confounded  by  the  necessity  of 
encountering  so  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  I  sat  down  1  considered  that  something 
pretty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
recover  my  credit  by  some  elegant  observation 
or  graceful  compliment  I  applied  myself  to  the 
recollection  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in 
praise  of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date some  classical  compliment  to  the  present 
dccasion.  I  sunk  into  profound  meditation,  re- 
volved the  characters  or  the  heroines  of  old,  con- 


sidered whatever  the  poett  have  sun^  in  dieir 
praise,  and,  after  having  borrowed  and  invented, 
chosen  and  rejected,  a  thousand  sentime&ti^ 
which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  have 
been  understood,  I  was  awakened  finom  my 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  who 
distributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  more  inces- 
santly uneasy  than  that  in  which  the  man  is 
placed  who  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
without  courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  ofiereOt  and 
who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  a  specimeo  of 
his  abilities,  always  finds  some  reason  or  other 
for  delaying  it  to  the  next  minute.  1  was 
ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  nothing  to  say 
of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my  wishes. 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  leanung,  thought  them- 
selves not  qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of 
prattle  to  a  man  so  famous  tor  dispute,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  ehher  side  but  impatience  and 
vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  re-assem- 
bling my  scattered  sentiments,  and,  resolvixu;  to 
force  my  imagination  to  some  sprightly  sally, 
bad  iust  found  a  very  happy  compliment,  by  too 
much  attention  to  my  own  meoitations,  I  sui^ 
ferod  the  saucer  to  drop  from  my  hand.  The 
cup  was  broken,  the  lap-dog  was  scalded,  a  bro- 
caded petticoat  was  stained,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now  con- 
sidered all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and 
while  they  were  consoling  and  assisting  one 
another,  stole  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the 
fneanest  of  th^  that  triumphed  over  me  in  this 
state  of  stupidity  and  contempt,  and  feel  the 
same  terrora  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  once  impressed  them. 
Shame,  above  any  other  passion,  propagates  it- 
self. Before  those  who  have  seen  me  confused, 
I  never  appear  without  new  confusion ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  which  I  formeiiy 
discovered,  hindera  me  from  acting  or  speaking 
with  my  natural  force. 

But  IS  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  fo 
cease?  Have  I  spent  my  life  in  study  only  to 
become  the  sport  of  the  ignorant,  and  debarred 
myself  from  all  the  common  enjoyments  of 
youth  to  collect  ideas  which  must  sleep  in  si- 
lence, and  form  opinions  which  I  must  not  di> 
vulge  7  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what  means  I 
may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these  shackles  of 
cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  level  with  my 
fellow- beings,  recall  mjrself  from  this  languor  of 
involuntary  subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  my 
intellects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reasoning  tfaie 
liberty  of  speech. 

I  am,  Sir,  4cc 

Verbcumdulus. 


No.  158.]    Saturdat,  S£Pt.  21, 1751. 
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■oa. 
-^— — Critictyet  eontaDd, 
Aod  of  their  vtin  ditpntinf*  find  no  end.    ntARdS 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  know- 
l^ge  and  sagacity,  and,  sincp  the  revival  of  polite 
literature,  the  favouiite  study  of  European  I  ' 
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Ian,  has  not  yet  attained  the  certainty  and  sta- 
^  bili^  of  science.  The  rules  hitherto  received  are 
addoiii  drawn  from  any  settled  principle  or  self- 
evident  postulate,  or  acfapted  to  the  natural  and 
invariable  constitution  of  things ;  but  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
legislators,  authorised  only  by  themselves,  who, 
out  of  various  means  by  which  the  same  end  may 
be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
to  their  own  reflection,  and  ti^n,  by  a  law  which 
idleness  and  timidity  were  too  wiUing  to  obey, 
prohibited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained 
fancy  from  the  indulgence  of  her  innate  inclina- 
^  tion  to  hazard  and  adventure,  and  condemned  all 
future  flights  of  genius  to  pursue  the  path  of  the 
Meonian  eagle. 

This  authority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as 
it  is  apparently  derived  from  them  whom  they 
endeavour  to  control ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the 
roles  of  writing  to  the  acuteaess  of  critics,  who 
.  have  senerally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
;  read  the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention, 
they  have  observed  the  arrangement  of  their  mat- 
ter, or  the  graces  of  their  expression,  and  then 
ezi>ected  honour  and  reverence  for  precepts 
which  they  never  eoald  have  invented :  so  tnat 
practice  has  introduced  rules,,  rather  than  rules 
nave  directed  practice. 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  speciesof 
writing  have  been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him 
who  first  raised  it  to  reputation,  without  inquiry 
whether  his  performances  were  not  yet  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  The  excellences  and  faults 
of  celebrated  writers  have  been  equally  rfMx>m- 
mended  to  posterity ;  and;  so  far  has  blmd  reve- 
rence prevailed,  tnat  even  the  number  of  their 
books  nas  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric 
'  poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  know- 
ledge various  and  extensive.  Living  in  an  age 
when  adcnoe  had  been  little  cultivate,  and  when 
the  minds  of  their  auditors,  net  being  accustomed 
to  accurate  inspection,  were  easily  duzled  by  glar- 
ing ideas,  they  applied  themselves  to  instruct, 
rauter  by  short  sentences  and  striking  thonghts, 
than  by  regular  argumentation ;  and,  finding  at> 
tention  more  successfully  exdted  by  sudden  sal- 
lies and  unexpected  exclamations,  than  by  the 
more  artful  and  placid  beauties  of  methodical  de- 
daction,  they  loosed  their  genius  toits  own  course, 
passed  from  one  sentiment  to  another  vrithout 
expressing  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at 
laree  over  the  ideal  world  with  such  lightness 
ana  agility,  that  their  footsteps  are  scaicely  to  be 
traced 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
'  writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyric  po- 
eUy,  which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws 
by  which  other  cpmpositions  are  confined,  and 
allow  to  neglect  the  mceties  of  transition,  to  start 
into  remote  digressions,  and  to  wander  without 
restraint  from  one  scene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of 
lus  essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  licen- 
tiousness in  short  dissertations;  and  he  therefore 
who  wants  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to 
pursne  it,  needs  only  entitle  his  performance 
an  essay,  to  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together 
the  collections  of  half  his  life,  without  order,  co- 
herence, or  proprietjr. 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  with- 
ont  disgoBt  when  they  are  associated  with  tran- 


scendent merit,  and  may  be  sometimes  recom* 
mended  to  weak  judgments  by  the  lustre  which 
they  obtained  from  their  union  witli  excellence ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  presume  to 
superintend  the  taste  or  morals  of  mankind,  to 
separatR  delusive  combinations,  and  distinguish 
that  which  may  be  praised  from  that  which  can 
only  be  excused.   As  vices  never  promote  happi- 
ness, though,  when  overpowered  by  more  active 
and  mon^umcrous  viflues,  they  cannot  totally 
destroy  it;  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce 
no  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always  obstruct 
the  brightness  of  genius  and  learning.     To  pro- 
ceed from  one  truth  to  another,  and  connect  dis- 
tant propositions  by  regular  consequences,  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  man.    Independent  and  un-  i 
connected  sentiments  flashing  upon  the  mind  in  {  ^ 
quick  succession,  may,  for  a  time,  delight  by  their  '  1/  ('  '. 
novelty ;  but  they  diVfer  from  systematical  rea-  I  '^ . 
soning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  as  glances  \ 
of  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pre- 
cedents than  reason,  there  is  danger  not  only  from 
the  faults  of'  an  author,,  but  from  the  erron  of 
those  who  criticise  his  works ;  since  they  may 
often  mislead  their  pupils  by  false  representa- 
tions, as  the  Ciceromans  of  the  sixteentn  century 
were  betrayed  into  barbarisms  by  corrupt  copies 
of  their  darling  writer. 

It  is  established  at  present,  that  the  proemial 
lines  of  a  poem,  in  which  the  general  subject  is 
proposed^  must  bB  void  of  glitter  and  embellish- 
ment "  The  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost,"  says 
Addison,  '^  are  perhaps  as  plain,-  simple,  and  un- 
adorned, as  any  of  the  wnole  peem ;  in>whicfa 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace." 

This  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by> 
an  implicit  adoption  of  the  common  opinion, 
without  consideration  either  of  the  precept  or  ex- 
ample. Had  Horace  been  consulted,  he  would 
have  been  found-  to  direct  only  what  should  be 
comprised  in  the  proposition,  not  how  it  should 
be  expressed ;  ana  to  have  commended  Homer 
in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the  gradual 
elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious  expan- 
sion of  his  plan*;  for  displaymg  unpromised 
events,  not  for  producing  unexpected  elegances  :- 

•——Sptnouk  dekinemiraemla  pr»mitf 
Jwtipkatem,  SefUamgue  et  am  Cfelop«  Ckmnybdim 

Bat  from  a  cloud  ofmnoke  be  broakB  to  lif bC, 
And  pounhb  ipecious  miraclratoMfht; 
Anti^hates  bia  hideoua  fraat  deroara* 
Chanrbdia  barka,  aod  Polyphemua  rova^—raAif  cia 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared ' 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  they  wilt  not  appear 
remarkable  for  plainness  or  simplicity,  but  rather 
eminently  adorned  and  illuminated : 

*Avi^  ^01  hvtire  Modca  iraMrponr,  tgu^a  iroX>^ 
TlXdY^ili  ^d  Tpotfii  hf^»  wToXUOfov  Iwtpae 
TIomHv  i*  (ivO^^wf  t6£v  icrta,  xai  v6ov  fyw 
UoX\i  f  8y'  iv  xSvrtf  xdOcv  aXyca  8v  Karh  Ovfiip^. 
*XDvifuvos  ^»  Tt  ^x^  '^'^  vicrov  haipttv 
»AAX'  oii*  fl?  trdpovf  ipHaaro  lffitv6t  rtp' 
AhrQv  yap  trtptrimiviv  di-affSaXtifirtv  SXomr 
N^totf  olKarh  po3i  hnptovoi  'HeXtoto 
"BoBimr  aWip  h  rotmv  i^slXero  vtfori/ior  ^^of* 
Tdy  ifiidtp  yi,  dcd,  H^rsp  At^  <lvj  ««2  ^idp. 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowned, 
l^og  ex4»rcised  in  woes,  O  Mum  !  rt^sound ; 
Wbo  when  bia  ama  bad  wrought  the  destined  flUW 
Of  aaorod  Troj,  Mid  raaad  bar  b«avai-biuU  wait 
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WuderiBf  flrooi  clime  lo  cliae,  obMrrmit  Btnyti 
Their  maanen  noted,  and  Uioir  stalea  surveyed : 
On  atormy  wai  unnumber'd  toils  ho  bore, 
Safe  with  his  friendB  to  f  nin  his  natal  shore. 
Vain  toiJa!  their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day : 
The  god  vindictive  dooni<Ml  them  never  more 
(Ah !  men  unbleas'd)  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 
O  snatch  some  portion  of  tliese  acts  from  fata 
Celeatiai  Muse !  and  taour  world  relate.  pope. 

The  fust  verses  of  the  Iliad  are  in  li]^  manner 
particularly  splendid,  and  the  proposition  of  the 
Encid  closes  with  dignity  and  magnificence  not 
often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of  VirgiL. 
.      The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  ex- 
1  pcctation  and  susnend  it:  somctliing  therefore 
must  be  discovered,  and  something  concealed ; 
mnd  the  poet,  while  the  fertility  of  his  invention 
ia  yet  unicnown,  majr  properly  recommend  him- 
self by  the  grace  of  his  language.. 
J       He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promises  too  lit- 
i   tie;  he  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appe- 
tite, or  that  immediately  satiates  it,  equally  de- 
I  feats  his  own  purpose.    It  is  necessary  to  the 
{  pleasure  of  the  reader,  that  the  events  should  not 
oe  anticipated ;  and  how  then  can  his  attention 
be  invited,  but  by  grandeur  of  expression? 


No,  M9.]    Tuesday,  Sept.  24, 1751. 

Sunt  verba  et  vocet,  quikiu  hmnc  Ze»tr«  doUrem 
Poans  et  ma^^nam  morbi  deponerepartewt,  Hoa. 

The  power  of  words,  and  soothing  soundi,  appease 
The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease.         rRXMcn. 

Tbe  imbecility  with  which  Verecundulus  com- 
plains that  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly 
freezes  his  faculties,  is  particularly  incident  to 
the  studious  part  of  mankind,  whose  education 
necessarily  secludes  them  in  their  earlier  years 
from  mingled  converse,  till,  at  their  dismission 
from  scliools  and  academies,  they  plunge  at  once 
into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  coming  forth 
from  the  gloom  of  solitude,  are  overpowered  by 
the  blaze  of  public  life. 

It  is  perliaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that, 
as  the  leathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow  toge^ 
ther,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she 
M  able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  human  kind  between  judgment  and 
ooun^;  the  precipitation  of  inexperience  is 
therefore  restrained  by  shame,  and  we  remain 
shackled  by  timidity  till  we  haVe  learned  to  speak 
and  act  with  propriety. 

I  befieve  lew  can  review  the  days  of  their 
youth  without  recollecting  temptations  which 
shame  rather  than  virtue  enabled  them  to  resist; 
aiMl  opinions  which,  however  erroneous  in  their 
principles  and  dangerous  in  their  coneeouences, 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazara  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  when  they  found  themselves 
irresistibly  depressed  by  a  languid  anxiety  which 
seized  them  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  still 
gathered  strength  from  their  endeavours  to  re- 
sist it 

It  generally  happ^s  that  assurance  keeps  an 
«ycn  pace  with  ability  j  and  the  fear  of  miscar- 
jiage,  which  hinders  our  first  attempts,  is  gradu- 
ally dissipated  as  our  skill  advances  towards  cer- 
tainty of  success.  That  bashfulness,  therefore, 
which  prevents  disgrace,  that  short  and  tempo- 
rary shame  which  secures  us  from  the  danger  of 
lasting  reproach,  cannot  be  properly  counted 
among  our  misfortuaes. 


Bashfulness^  however  it  may  incommode,  for  • 
moment,  scarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long 
continuance;  it  may  flush  the  cheek,  flutUer  in 
the  heart,  deifctUie  eyes,  and  enchain  the  tongue, 
but  its  mischiefs  soon  pass  otf  without  rernetn- 
brance.  It  may  sometimes  exclude  pleasure,  bat 
seldom  opens  any  avenue  to  sorrow  or  remorse. 
It  is  observed  somewhere,  that /etc  haoe  rtpaUed 
of  having  forebome  to  apeak. 

To  excite  opposi^n,  and  inflame  malevolence, 
is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  made  arro- 
gant  by  consciousness  of  strength.  No  man 
finds  in  himself  any  inclination  to  attack  or  op- 
pose him  who  confesses  his  superiority  by  blush- 
ing in  his  presence,  dualities  exerted  with  ap- 
parent fearfulness  receive  applause  from  every 
voice,  and  support  from  every  hand.  DiiBdence 
may  check  resolution  and  obstruct  performance^ 
but  compensates  embarrassments  by  more  im- 
portant advantages :  it  conciliates  the  proud,  and 
soflens  the  severe,  averts  en^7  from  excellence, 
and  censure  from  miscarriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue remain  too  long  congealed  by  this  frigorific 
power,  as  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  some- 
times obstructed  by  lingering  frosts.  He  that  en- 
ters late  into  a  pui)lic  station,  though  witli  all  the 
abihties  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will 
find  his  powers  at  first  impeded  by  a  timidity 
which  he  liimself  knows  to  be  vicious,  and  must 
struggle  long  against  dejection  and  reluctance, 
before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  own 
attention,  and  adds  the  gracefulness  of  ease  to 
the  dignity  of  merit 

For  this  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  remedies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found. 
To  advise  a  man  unaccustomed  to  the  eyes  of 
multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal  without  perturba- 
tion, to  tell  him  whose  life  was  passed  in  the 
shades  of  contemplation,  that  he  must  not  be  dis- 
concerted or  perplexed  in  receiving  and  returning 
the  compliments  of  a  splendid  assembly,  is  to  ad- 
vise an  inhabitant  of  Brazil  or  Sumatra  not  to 
shiver  at  an  English  winter,  or  him  who  has  al- 
ways lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  a  precipice 
without  emotion.  It  is  to  suppose  custom  in 
stantaneously  controllable  by  reason,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  communicate,  by  precept,  that  which 
only  time  and  habit  can  bestow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contempla 
tion  alone  to  fortify  himselr  against  that  awe 
which  aH,  at  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  Ufe,  must  feel  from  the  spectators,  will,  atthe 
hour  of  need,  be  mocked  by  his  resolution :  and 
I  doubt  whether  the  preservatives  which  I^to 
relates  Alcibiades  to  have  receivcKl  firom  Socra- 
tes, when  he  was  about  to  speak  in  public,  proved 
sufficient  to  secure  hun  from  the  powenol  fts- 
cination.  ^ 

Yet,  as  the  efiects  of  time  may  bj  art  and  in- 
dustry be  accelerated  or  retarded;  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  consider  how  this  troublesome  in- 
stinct may  be  opposed  when  it  exceeds  its  just 
proportion,  and  instead  of  repressing  petulance 
ana  temerity,  silences  eloquence,  and  oebilitates 
force;  since,  though  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
anxiety  should  be  immediately  dissipateo,  it  may 
be  at  least  ^mewhat  abated ;  and  the  passions 
will  operate  with  less  violence  when  Reason  rises 
against  them,  than  while  she  either  slumbers  in 
neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  interest,  lends  theoit 
her  assistance. 
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No  cause  more  frequently  producoB  basliful- 
ness  than  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  import- 
ance.  He  that  ima^ncs  an  assembly  filled  with 
his  merit,  panting  with  expectation,  and  hushed 
with  attention,  easily  terrifies  himself  with  the 
dread  of  disappointing  them,  and  strains  his  inia- 
ipnation  in  pursuit  of  something  that  may  vindi- 
cate the  veracity  of  fame,  and  show  that  his  repu- 
SatioD  was  not  gained  by  chance.  II u  considers, 
that  what  he  shall  say  or  do  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  renown  or  infamj^  is  suspended  upon 
every  syllable,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  fall  from 
him  which  will  not  bear  the  test  ot  time.  Under 
such  soUcitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  is 
overwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  attempts 
above  her  strength,  quickly  sinks  into  languish- 
ment  and  despondency ! 

The  most  useful  medicines  arc  often  unplcas- 
ing  to  the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by 
their  own  reputation,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
forted by  hearing  tliat  their  cares  arc  unneces- 
sary. But  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  that  consi- 
ders how  little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
others,  will  learn  how  little  the  attention  of  others 
'8  attracted  by  himsclfl  While  we  see  multi- 
tudes passing  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not 
one  appears  to  deserve  our  notice,  or  excite  our 
sympathy,  we  should  remember,  that  we  likewise 
are  lost  m  the  same  Uirong ;  that  the  eye  which 
happens  to  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment 
on  him  that  follows  us;  and  that  the  utmost 
which  we  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is,  to  till  a 
vacant  hour  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 


No.  160.]    Saturday,  Sept.  28, 1751. 

-^— Inter  Me  eoiwenit  urH».  jut. 

Beasts  of  ^ach  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amlQr  with  boar. 

••The  world,"  says  Locke,  "has  people  of  all 
sorts."  As  in  the  general  hurry  produced  by  the 
superfluities  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others, 
no  man  needs  to  stand  still  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, so  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of  ability, 
and  endless  varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no 
employment  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man 
qualified  to  discharge  it 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and 
pasnon,  that  the  benefit  of  his  adaptation  of  men 
to  things  is  not  always  perceived.  The  folly  or 
indigence  of  those  who  set  their  services  to  sale, 
,  inchnes  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which 
they  do  not  possess,  and  attempt  business  which 
they  do  not  understand ;  and  tney  who  have  the 
power  of  assigning  to  others  the  task  of  life,  are 
seldom  honest  or  Sbldom  happy  in  their  nomina- 
tions. Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated 
by  credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  soli- 
citation. They  are  sometimes  too  strongly  influ- 
•  CQced  by  honest  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the 
prevalence  of  virtuous  compassion.  For,  what- 
ever cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
man  of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to  over- 
Kx>k  the  immediate  efiect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
I  tamioff  his  eves  upon  remoter  consequences,  an^ 

I  to  do  Uiat  which  must  give  present  pain,  for  the 

I  sake  of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  ad- 

I  vaat^ge  in  time  to  come»    What  is  distant  is  in 


itself  obscure,  and  when  wo  hare  no  wish  to  see 
it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  such  a  form 
as  desire  or  imagination  bestowM  upon  it. 

Every  man  uii^ln,  ior  tl>e  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  about  iiiin,  find  some  kin- 
dred mind  with  which  ho  could  unite  in  confi- 
dence and  friendsliip;  yet  we  see  many  strag- 
gling bmglc  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want 
of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  tlie  necessity  of 
confiipng  tlieir  sentiments  to  Uielrowu  bosoms. 

Thisinconvenit'nce  arises  in  like  manner,  from 
struggles  of  the  will  agtiinst  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  oilen  ditlicult  to  find  a  suitable  companion, 
if  every  man  would  bo  content  witli  such  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please..  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
forsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  among  those 
with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  plea- 
sure can  ever  unite  him,  he  must  always  hve  in  a 
state  of  unsociall  separation,  without  tenderness 
and  without  trust. 

There  arc  many  natures  which  can  never  ap> 
proach  witliin  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  whea 
any  irregular  motive  impels  them  towards  con- 
tact, seem  to  start  back  from  each  otlier  by  some- 
invincible  repub^ion.  There  arc  others  whidk 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the 
reach  of  mutual  attraction,  and  with  very  little- 
formahty  of  preparation  mingle  inUmalely  aft 
soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom  eitlicr  bu- 
siness or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness: 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  tliemselves  upon 
him  without  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ;, 
of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  others, 
when  ne  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence, or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  of  infiuence  that  acted  instantaneously 
upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  per- 
suasions could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  witli  wliora  time  and  intercourse 
have  made  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  afiections  di- 
vided in  dilforent  proportions  without  much  re- 
gard to  moral  or  intellectual  merit  Every  man 
knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  tltat 
they  would  betray  him ;  tliose  to  whom  he  cannot 
complain,  though  he  never  observed  them  to  wan:^ 
compassion ;  those  in  whose  presence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to 
mirth  and  freedom ;  and  tliose  from  whom  he- 
cannot  be  content  to  receive  uistruction,  though 
they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  he  had  to  those  in* 
stincts  of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason 
should  bUndly  follow  them,  I  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  inculcate :  it  is  very  certain,  that  by  indul- 
gence we  may  give  them  strength  which  they 
have  not  by  nature  ;  and  almost  every  example 
of  insratitude  and  treachery  proves,,  that  by  obey-^ 
ing  &em  we  may  commit  our  happiness  to  those- 
who  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  truBt  But  it 
may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  since  few  con- 
tend much  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  generally 
vain  to  solicit  the  good-willof  those  whom  we  per- 
ceive thus  involuntarily  ahcnated  from  us ;  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa- 
thv ;  and  though  oiiiciousncss  may  for  a  time  be 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at 
last  be  dismissed  with  coldness,  or  discouraged 
by  neglect. 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing 
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upon  the  tileetioii8»  of  exciting  aiuTenal  benevo- 
lence, and  disposing  every  heart  to  fondness  and 
friendship.  But  this  is  a  felicity  granted  only  to 
the  favourite  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind find  a  difierent  reception  from  oifierent  dis- 
positions ;  they  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  cap 
resses  from  those  whom  they  never  flattered  with 
uncommon  regard^  and  sometimes  exhaust  all 
their  arts  of  pTeasmg  without  efiect  To  these 
it  is  necessai^  to  look  round,  and  attempt  every 
breast  in  which  they  find  virtue  sufficient  for  the 
foundation  of  friendship ;  to  enter  into  the  crowd, 
and  try  whom  chance  will  ofifer  to  their  notice, 
till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial  to  their 
own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  m  the  dust  collects  the 
fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand 
particles  of  other  substances. 

Everyman  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
pained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  We  are,  by  our  occupations, 
education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into 
diiierent  species,  which  regard  one  another,  (or 
the  most  part  with  scorn  and  malignity.  E!ach 
of  these  classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fern,  and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment, 
peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another  cannot 
feel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  partake ;  and 
modes  of  expressing  every  sensation  which  he 
cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which  shakes 
one  man  with  laughter,  will  convulsb  another 
with  indignation  ^  ue  strain  of  jocularity  which 
in  one  nlace  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would 
in  anotner  be  heard  with  indi^rarence,  and  in  a 
third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to 
procure  love  we  must  please  them.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  old  men  do  not  readily  form 
friendships,  because  they  are  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  pleasure.  He  that  can  contribute  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  with  equal 
^st  tne  favourite  amusement ;  he  whose  mind 
IS  employed  on  the  same  obiects,  and  who  there- 
.fore  never  harasses  the  unaerstandin^  with  un- 
accustomed ideas,  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour, 
and  left  with  regret,  unless  he  destroys  those  re- 
commendations by  faults  with  which  peace  and 
■ecurity  cannot  consist 

It  were  happy,  if  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
could  concur  vrilh  pleasure ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  human  gratincations  approach  so  nearly 
to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  deliffht  of  others 
their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenuous 
compliances ;  yet  certainly  he  that  sufiers  him- 
■elf  to  be  driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakes 
bis  own  interest,  since  he  gains  succour  by 
means  for  which  his  friend,  if  ever  he  becomes 
wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which  at  last  he 
must  scorn  himseUl 
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Oi#  yap  ^XXwy  yt^t  roUi6t  koL  SvifttV        bom. 

Frail  aa  the  learu  that  quiver  on  the  cpraya, 
Like  them  man  flouriahea,  like  them  decays. 


MR.  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Vou  have  formerly  observed  that  curiosity  often 
terminates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the 
mind  is  prompted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather 


by  the  nneanness  of  ignorance  Aan  the  hope  of 
profit.  Nothing  can  be  of  less  importance  tr 
any  present  interest,  than  the  fortune  of  thoss 
who  have  been  long  lost  in  the  grave,  and  from 
whom  nothing  now  can  be  hoped  or  feared. 
Yet,  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquary.  Utile 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  a  name 
which  mankind  have  conspire^  to  forset;  be 
will  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  actioD 
through  obscurity  and  contradiction,  as  TvlXy 
sought  amidst  bushes  and  brambles  the  tomb  of 
ArcSiimedes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concerns  him 
that  gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  d 
an  estate,  to  know  through  what  families  the 
land  has  passed,  who  is  registered  in  the  Con- 
queror's survey  as  its  possessor,  how  often  it  has 
been  forfeited  by  treason,  or  how  often  sold  by 
prodi^ahty.  The  power  or  wealth  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased by  an  inauiiy  after  the  names  of  thoee 
barbarians,'who  aestroyed  one  another  twenty 
centuries  ago,  in  contests  for  the  shelter  of  woodsy 
•or  convenience  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see  that 
no  man  can  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  purchase,  till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  his 
^unds  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  no  nation  omits  to  record  the  ac- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  however  bloody,  savage^ 
and  rapacious. 

The  same  disposition,  as  different  opportuni- 
ties coll  it  forth,  discovers  itself  in  great  or  httle 
thinge.  1  have  always  thought  it  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man  to  slumber  in  total  inactivity,  only 
because  he  happens  to  have  no  employment 
equal  to  his  ambition  or  genius ;  it  is  therefore 
my  custom  to  apply  my  attention  to  the  objects 
before  me;  ana  as  I  cannot  think  any  place 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habita- 
ion  to  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  collected  the  his- 
iory  and  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  in 
which  1  have  resided. 

Qummimlaningwi  ettU,  9o»  tgo  magna  vaes 
How  small  to  otlMra,  but  how  great  to  me. 

Many  of  these  narratives  my  industry  Ii8» 
been  able  to  extend  to  a  considerable  length ;  but 
the  woman  with  whom  I  now  lodge  has  lived 
only  eighteen  months  in  the  house,  and  can  fiive 
no  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions ;  the  {Mas- 
terer  having,  at  her  entrance,  oblitemted,  by  his 
white-wasl^  all  the  smoky  memorials  which 
former  tenants  had  left  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
perhapsdrawnthe  veil  of  oblivion  over  polittcians^ 
philosophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  first  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  land- 
lady told  me,  that  she  hoped  I  was  not  an  author, 
for  the  lodgers  on  the  nrst  Qoor  had  stipulated 
that  the  upper  rooms  should  not  be  occupied  by 
a  noisy  trade.  I  venr  readily  promised  to  eive 
no  disturbance  to  her  family,  ana  soon  despatdied 
a  bargain  on  the  usual  terms. 

I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apart- 
ment, before  I  began  to  inquire  after  my  prede 
cessors,  and  found  my  landlady,  whose  imagina- 
tion is  filled  chiefiy  with  her  own  afiiurs,  yer> 
ready  to  ^ve  me  information. 

Curiosity,  like  all  other  desires,  produces  pain 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  nar- 
rative, I  had  heated  my  head  with  expectation*^ 
of  adventures  and  discoveries,  of  elegance  uk 
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disguise, ftnd  learning  in  distress;  «nd  was  some- 
what mortified  when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant 
was  a  tailor,  of  whom  nothing  was  remembered 
but  that  he  comphiined  of  his  room  for  want  of 
light ;  and,  ader  having  lodged  in  it  a  month, 
and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  [wwncd  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
furccd  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  thp  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
from  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with 
great  regularity,  and  became  by  frequent  treats 
very  much  the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last 
received  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in 
Chcapside,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of 
tlie  house  into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
missed with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight ; 
my  landlady  began  to  think  mat  she  had  iuoged 
hardly,  and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger. 
At  last,  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave  aspect  read 
the  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  v^ry 
first  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  close 
retirement,  seldom  went  out  till  evening,  and 
then  returned  early,  sometimes  cheerful,  and  at 
other  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
whatever  he  purchased,  he  never  had  small 
money  in  his  pocket ;  and,  though  cool  and  tem- 
perate on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
and  stormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid 
his  rent  with  great  exactness,  and  seldom  failed 
once  a  week  to  reauite  my  landlady's  civility 
with  a  supper.  At  last,  such  is  the  fate  of  hu- 
man felicity,  tha  house  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
by  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
garrets.  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  door,  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
where  ho  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but  the 
tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
honsc,  and  escaped;  much  to  the  joy  of  my 
landlady,  who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man, 
and  wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged 
for  making  money  when  such  numbers  are  in 
want  of  it.  She  however  confesses  that  she 
shall,  for  the  future,  always  question  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  take  her  garret  without  beating 
down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks 
by  innumerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to 
climb  with  them  every  nour  up  five  stories,  and 
then  disliked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
public  street,  thought  the  stairs  narrow,  ob- 
iccted  to  a  low  ceihng,  required  the  walls  to  be 
Lung  with  fresher  paper,  asked  (questions  about 
the  neighbourhood,  could  not  thmk  of  living  so 
far  from  their  acquaintance,  wished  the  windows 
had  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the  west, 
told  how  the  door  anfl  chimney  might  have  been 
better  disposed,  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 
asked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next 
day,  and  came  no  more. 

At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
waistcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and,  when 
he  had  stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a 
larger  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
afiair  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with 
great  satisfacuon,  and  repeated  some  words 
which  the  woman  did  not  understand.  In  two 
days  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took  pos- 
eession  of  his  room  and  Hved  very  inoflensively, 
«xcept  Uiat  he  frequently  disturbed  the  inhabit- 


hi 


ants  of  the  next  floor  by  unseasoomble  noiMfl. 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon;  but  fixui, 
evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked  aloud 
with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  'ut 
rage,  sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  thee 
clattered  his  chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep 
thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud  vocifera- 
tions; sometimes  he  would  sigh  as  oppressed 
with  misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convul- 
sive laughter.  When  he  encountered  any  of 
the  family,  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but  rarely 
spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  oftea 
repeated, 

—'Of  hwiprara  iiiftata  vmtu. 
This  Ubitaat  th*  aerial  raflooa  boMt: 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so 
often  that  they  learned  them  without  understafid- 
ing  them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  last  heard  a  print- 
er's boy  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  vciy  often  advised  to  beware 
of  this  strange  man,  who.  though  he  was  quiet 
for  the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrage  ■ 
ous  in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  punc- 
tually paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  con 
vinced  her,  by  setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  thaf  it 
was  not  safe  to  have  an  author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
tenants  who  left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  land- 
lady. At  last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procoring 
remedies  for  a  lingering  disease,  and  was  now 
supported  and  attended  by  the  other :  she  climbed 
with  difficulty  to  the  apartment,  where  she  lan« 
guished  eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  la- 
mentation, except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  sufiered,  and  then  calmly  and 
contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed  ner  to 
the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  sor 
row,  and  returning  to  the  business  of  common 
life,  resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  my 
present  fortune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true 
It  is,  that  amusement  and  instruction  are  alwaye 
at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  willingness 
to  find  them ;  and  so  'iust  is  the  observation  of 
Juvenal,  that  a  single  house  will  show  whatever 
is  done  or  sufiered  m  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 


No.  162.]      TuEBDAT,  Oct.  5, 1751. 

Orhmt  etj  et  loempla^  et  Bnrto  eaiumie  nmiut 
Esse  tibi  veras  credit  mmieiHat  t 

5iaU  verm ;  ted  quatJuvenUt  fnof  pamptr  i 
Qui  M9M  est,  wunrtem  diUgU  UU  tmam. 


What!  old,  and  rich,  and  childleMtoo, 
And  VQt  believe  jrour  friend*  are  tme  T 
Truth  mif  ht  perbapa  to  those  belong, 
To  those  who  loved  you  poor  and  youof  i 
But,  trust  me,  for  the  new  vou  haro 
They'll  lo?e  you  dearly— in  your  grave. 


On£  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Sam* 
son,  in  the  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  ihAlt 
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mm  his  life  undor  the  direction  of  others ;  that 
Le  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  know* 
ledffe,  but  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity 
•f  wisdom  than  perpetual  and  uuhmited  depend- 
aace,  in  which  (he  understanding  lies  useless, 
and  every  motion  is  received  from  external  im- 
paJse.  Keason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
Bature.  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to 
some  aegree  of  association  with  celestial  intelli- 
gences ;  but  as  the  excellence  of  every  power  ap- 
pears only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have  reason, 
and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external 
and  accidental  appendages.  A  small  variation 
of  trifling  circumstances,  a  slight  chanrrc  of  form 
Dy  an  artificial  dress,  or  a  casual  difference  of 
appearance  by  a  new  light  and  situation,  will  con- 
cdjate  afiection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  deter- 
mine as  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  Every  man  con- 
siders a  necessity  of  compliance  with  any  will 
but  his  own  as  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and 
meanness;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or 
negligence  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of 
tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  aorainst  him 
who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
vilege of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  often 
those  who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroach- 
ment or  oppose  violence,  at  last  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without 
capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they  drfendcd 
against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  tlic 
weapons  which  they  grasped  tlic  harder  for 
every  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wisdom  often  resign 
themselves  to  voluntary  pupilage,  and  suffer  tlieir 
lives  to  be  modelled  by  otlicious  ignorance,  and 
their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous 
Stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  others,  may  be  the  consequence  of  ap- 
phcation  to  some  study  remote  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  some  employment  which  docs  not 
allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those 
petty  afiairs  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great 
partofour  duration  to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus 
withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than 
to  be  exposed  every  moment  to  slight  interrup- 
tions. The  submission  which  such  confidence 
requires  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it  impUes 
no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business  from 
which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  please 
our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus 
wcaidy  exerted,  and  fancy  ourselves  placed  in  a 
higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  subordinate 
agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  superintendence. 
But  whatever  vanity  or  abstraction  may  suggest, 
no  man  can  safely  do  that  by  otlicrs  wmch  might 
be  done  by  himself:  he  that  indulges  negli- 
gence will  quickly  become  ignorantof  his  own 
afiairs ;  and  he  that  trusts  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  at- 
tention tends  strongly  towards  one  thini:,  it  must 
retire  from  anotlicr:  and  he  that  omits  the  can? 
of  domestic  business,  because  he  is  OTinrossc^l  hy 
!nquiries  of  moru  importance  to  mankind,  has,  at 


least,  themeritofsufieringfai  a  good  cuise.  Bat 
there  are  maiw  who  can  plead  no  such  exteno- 
ation  of  their  folly ;  who  shake  ofi*the  burden  of 
their  station,  not  that  they  may  soar  with  less  in- 
cumbrance to  the  heights  of  knowledge  or  virtue, 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease  and  sleep  in 

3uict ;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and  confi- 
once  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,  but  the 
soft,  the  civil,  and  compliant 

This  openness  to  flattery  is  the  common  dis- 
grace of  aecUning  life.  When  men  feel  weak- 
ness increasing  on  them,  they  naturally  desire 
to  rest  from  the  struggles  of  contradiction,  the 
fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  circumspee- 
tion ;  when  they  are  hourly  tormented  with  pains 
and  diseases,  they  are  unable  to  bear  any  new 
disturbance,  and  consider  all  opposition  as  an 
addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  already 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thus 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fearful  of  pain,  the 
old  man  selaom  inquires  after  any  other  quali- 
ties in  those  whom  he  caresses,  than  quickness 
in  conjecturing  his  desires,  activity  in  supphing 
his  wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complaints 
before  they  approach  near  enough  to  disturb  him, 
HexibiUty  to  his  present  humour,  submisnon  to 
hasty  petulance,  and  attention  to  wearisome  nar- 
rations. By  these  arts  alone  many  have  been 
able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  me- 
rit, and  to  enrich  themselves  with  presents  and 
legacies. 

Thrasybulus  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and 
augmented  it  by  the  revenues  of  several  lucra- 
tive employments,  which  he  discharged  with 
honour  and  dexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise 
enough  to  consider  that  life  should  not  be  de 
voted  wholly  to  accumulation ;  and,  therefore, 
retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  the  cultivation  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing 
amusement,  and  saw  his  care  amply  recom- 
pensed; his  daughters  were  celebrated  for  mo- 
desty and  elegance,  and  his  sons  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  spirit  In  time,  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  courted 
his  aUiance  obliged  him  to  resign  his  danghtcrs 
to  other  families;  the  vivacity  and  curiosity  of 
his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  into 
tlie  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  soon 
an  inclination  to  return.  This,  however,  he  had 
always  hoped ;  ho  pleased  himself  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  solitude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of 
his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  compjanion ;  and  the 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  from 
him  much  of  the  power  of  procuring  amusement 
for  himself,  he  tnought  it  necessary  to  procure 
some  inferior  friend  who  mi|;ht  ease  him  of  fab 
economical  solicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheer- 
ful conversation.  All  these  qualities  he  soon 
recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  Vafer 
was  invited  to  \isit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by 
his  station  acquainted  with  the  present  modcd  of 
life,  and  by  constant  practice  dexterous  in  bnsi- 
nuss,  entertained  him  with  so  manv  novelties, 
and  so  readily  disentangled  his  afiairs,  that  he 
wa«5  (losirod  to  ro«is:n  his  clerkship,  and  accept  a 
lib'^ral  salary  in  the  house  of  Thrasybulus. 

Vafer,  having  always  lived  in  a  state  of  do 
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]>cn<lonce,  was  well  vened  in  the  arts  by  which 
favour  is  obtained,  and  could,  without  repug- 
nance, or  hesitation,  accommodate  himsell'  to 
every  caprice,  and  echo  every  opinion.  He  ne- 
ver doubted  but  to  bo  convtncea,  nor  attempted 
•opposition  but  to  flatter  Thrasybulus  with  the 
pleasure  ofa  victory.  By  this  practice  he  found 
lis  way^nto  his  patron's  heart ;  and,  having  first 
nade  himself  agreeable,  soon  became  important 
His  insidious  daigence,  by  which  the  laziness  of 
age  was  gratified,  engrossed  the  management  of 
anairs  ;  and  his  petty  offices  of  civiUty,  and  occa- 
sional intercessions^  persuaded  the  tenants  to 
consider  him  as  their  iriend  and  benefactor,  and 
to  entreat  his  enforcement  of  their  representa- 
tions of  hard  years,  and  his  countenance,  to  peti- 
tions for  abatement  of  rent 

Thrasybulus  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery, 
till  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of 
remonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of  truth.  All  con- 
trariety to  his  own  (pinion  shocked  him  like  a 
violation  of  some  natural  right,  and  all  recom- 
mendation of  his  afiairs  to  his  own  inspection  was 
dreaded  by  him  as  a  summons  to  torture.  His 
children  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  riches  of 
Vafer,  bnt  thei^  complaints  were  heard  by  their 
lather  with  impatience,  as  the  result  ofa  conspi- 
racy against  his  quiet,  and  a  design  to  condemn 
him,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  groan  out  bis 
last  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The 
daughters  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
son  continued  his  importunities  till  he  found  his 
inheritance  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer 
triumphed  over  all  their  efibrta,  and  continuing 
to  confirm  himself  in  authority,  at  the  death  of 
his  master  purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  inquiry  and  justice. 
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Mitte  ntptrhafaU  fuHdia^tpemque  tadmemm 
JDe$pie$;  vwetwi^m 


Ubi 


Bow  to  no  patron**  insolence ;  rely 

Ob  do  frail  bopea,  in  freodom  live  and  die. 

r.  LEWIS. 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and 
power  upon  indigence  and  depcndance  is  more 
mischievous  in  its  consequences,  or  more  fre- 
auently  practised  with  wanton  negligence,  than 
the  encouragement  of  expectations  which  are  ne- 
ver to  be  gratified,  and  the  elation  and  depression 
of  the  heart  by  needless  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and 
disappointment 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments ; 
any  enlargement  of  wishes  is  therefore  ecjually 
destructive  to  happiness  with  the  diminution  of 
possessions ;  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long 
fur  what  be  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  ene- 
my to  his  quiet,  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  part 
of^his  patnmony. 

But  representations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ; 
of  artifices  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only 
to  decorate  the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  the 
shout  of  popularity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with 
contempt  and  ignominy,  when  their  leader  has 
succeeded  or  miscarried,  when  he  is  sick  of  show, 
and  weary  of  noise.  While  a  man,  infatuated 
with  the  promises  of  greatness,  wastes  his  hours 


and  days  in  attendance  and  solicitation,  the  ho* 
nest  opportunities  of  improving  his  condition 
pass  b^  without  his  notice ;  he  neglects  to  culti* 
vate  ms  own  barren  soil,  because  he  expects 
every  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  sponta> 
neous  fertility,  and  is  seldom  roused  from  his  de- 
lusion, but  by  the  gripe  of  distress  which  he  can* 
not  resist,  and  the  sense  of  evils  which  cannot  bo 
remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal 
regions  afibrds  a  just  image  of  hungry  servility, 
flattered  with  the  approach  of  advantage,  doomed 
to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  his  reach,  always 
within  a  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  mnking 
back  to  his  former  wants ; 

Ka2  (lihf  TdvraXov  dattSoVf  YoXAr'  SXy^  hcrn, 

"ZtcSto  6i  iix^/duify  xiiiiw  i*  oi«  Cf;i^£v  l\ia$av 
^OmrdKi  yap  /rii//«*  h  yi2t»V9  miuv jitvtatvuyf 
Tocvd-j^  6dWf>  intoXicKtr*  iva0poj(tv  iutpl  Sk  roovt 
Tata  fiiXaiva  ^dvevKCf  Kara^iivaffKC  6}  Oatftiav, 
Aivipta  6*  hipixirifXa  KaraKoJficv  yit  «a^ir)v, 
'Oyxyaiy  Kai  poial,  iccU  KtiXiai  ivAaSKOfwotf 
XvKat  rs  yXvKtpdi,  kcI  tXaiat  nfXt06»&af 
Tdv  bwir'  \$6eti'  b  yipav  iny^l  iid9aa&€tu 
ITdaS'  &vtfLOi  ptrraffKt  woH  vifta  viuievra, 

"  I  saw,"  sajrs  Homei*s  Ulysses,  •*the  severe  ptt- 
nishment  of*^  Tantalus.  In  a  laike,  whose  water 
approached  to  his  lips,  he  stood  burning  with 
thirst,  without  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever 
he  inclined  his  head  to  the  stream,  some  deity 
commanded  it  to  be  diy,  and  the  dark  earth  ap- 
peared at  his  feet  Around  him  lofly  trees  spread 
their  fruits  to  view :  the  pear,  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  apple,  the  green  olive,  and  the  luscious 
fig,  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever  he  ex* 
tended  his  hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  by 
the  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity." 

This  image  of  miserr  was  perhaps  originally 
suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  pa^ 
tron,  by  the  daily  contemplation  of  splendour 
which  he  never  must  partake,  b]^  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  by 
the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  he 
thought  his  labours  almost  at  an  end.  To  groan 
with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  was  opulence, 
riot,  and  superfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
which  be  had  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and 
had  long  endeavoured  to  deserve,  squandered  at 
last  on  nameless  ignorance,  was  to  thirst  Tiith  wa^ 
ter  flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  fruits,  to 
which  his  nunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by  the 
wind.  Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he 
may  have  sufltTcd,  express  with  more  justness  or 
force  the  vexations  of  depcndance. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


I  AH  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  courted 
and  envied  as  the  favourite  of  the  ^eat  Having 
oflen  gained  the  prize  of  composition  at  the  uni- 
versity, I  bc^ran  to  hope  that  I  should  obtain  the 
same  distinction  in  every  other  place,  and  deter- 
mined to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  I  was 
destined  b^  my  parents,  and  in  which  the  interest 
of  my  family  would  have  procured  me  a  very  ad- 
vantageous settlement  Tne  pride  of  wit  fluttered 
in  my  heart ;  and  when  I  prepared  to  leave  the 
college,  nothing  entered  ray  imagination  but  ho- 
nours, caresses,  and  rewards;  riches  without 
labour,  and  luxury  without  expense. 
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I  however  delayed  my  departure  for  a  timc«  to 
finish  the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw 
the  first  notice  of  mankind  upon  mc.  When  it 
was  completed  I  hurried  to  London,  and  consi- 
dered every  moment  that  passed  before  its  pub- 
lication, as  lost  in  a  kind  of  neutral  existence,  and 
Cut  ofi*  from  the  golden  hodrs  of  happiness  and 
fame.  The  piece  was  at  lost  printed  and  dis- 
seminated by  a  rapid  sale ;  I  wandered  from  one 
place  of  concourse  to  another,  feasted  from  mom- 
mg  to  night  on  tlie  repetition  of  my  own  praises, 
and  enjoyed  the  various  conjectures  of  critics,  the 
mistaken  candour  of  my  friends,  and  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had  read  the 
manuscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ;  others 
had  SQcn  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  to  wonder  at  its  present  excel- 
lence ;  some  had  conversed  with  the  auiiior  at 
the  coffee-house ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  they 
had  lent  him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  performance  is  so  favourably 
read  as  that  of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till 
those  by  whom  literary  reputation  is  established 
had  given  their  suffrages  too  publicly  to  retract 
them.  At  length  my  bookseller  informed  me 
that  Aurantius,  the  standing  patron  of  merit, 
had  sent  inquiries  afier  me,  and  invited  mc  to  his 
acquaintance. 

The  time  which  I  had  long  expected  was  now 
arrived,  I  went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating 
heart,  for  I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  the  cri- 
tical moment  of  my  destiny.  I  was  received  with 
civilities,  which  my  academic  rudeness  made  nie 
unable  to  repay  j  but  wlien  I  had  recovered  from 
my  confusion,  I  prosecuted  the  conversation  with 
such  Hvelincss  and  propriety,  that  I  conlirmt'd 
my  new  friend  in  his  esteem  of  my  abiliticy,  and 
was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  profes- 
sion, and  raptures  of  fondness*. 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius, 
who  had  assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his 
friends  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Again 
I  exerted  my  powers  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, and  again  found  every  eye  sparkling  with 
delight,  and  every  tongue  silent  with  attention. 
I  now  become  familiar  at  the  table  of  Aurantius, 
but  could  never,  in  his  most  private  or  jocund 
hours,  obtain  more  from  him  than  general  declara- 
tions of  esteem,  or  endearments  of  tenderness, 
.  which  included  no  particular  promise,  and  there- 
fore conferred  no  claim.  This  frigid  reserve 
somewhat  disjjusted  me,  and  when  he  complain- 
ed of  three  day's  absence,  1  took  care  to  infonn 
him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I 
had  been  detained  by  his  rival  PoUio. 

Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  endan- 
gered by  the  desertion  of  a  wit;  and,  lest  I  should 
Dave  an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I 
could  never  find  a  friend  more  constant  and  zeal- 
ous than  himself;  that  indeed  he  had  made  no 
promises,  because  he  hoped  to  surprise  me  with 
advancement,  but  had  been  silently  promoting 
my  interest,  and  should  continue  his  good  offices, 
unless  he  found  the  kindness  of  others  more  de- 
sired. 

If  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philosophy  within  tlie  attraction  of  greatness, 
you  know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced 
with  a  smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impress- 
ed at  the  conclusion  with  an  air  of  solenm  sin- 1 


cerity.  From  that  instant  I  gave  myself  up 
wholly  to  Aurantius ;  and  us  he  immediatelv 
resumed  his  fornicr  gayety,  expected  every  morn- 
ing a  summons  to  some  employment  of'dignity 
and  proiit.  One  montli  succeeded  another,  and, 
in  defiance  of  appearances,  I  still  fancied  myself, 
nearer  to  my  wishes,  and  continued  to  dream  of 
success  and  wake  to  disappointment.  At  last 
the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  to 
abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  company  with  whom  I  associated, 
and  the  rank  to  which  I  should  be  raised.  Au- 
rantius, from  the  moment  in  which  he  discovered 
my  poverty,  considered  mc  as  fully  in  his  power, 
and  afterwards  rather  permitted  my  attendance 
th'an  invited  it ;  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  re* 
fuse  my  visits,  whenever  he  had  other  amuse- 
ments within  reach,  and  oflcn  suffered  me  to 
wait,  without  pretending  any  necessary  busi- 
ness. When  I  was  admitted  to  his  table,  if  any 
man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  present,  he 
took  occasion  to  mention  my  writings,  and 
commend  my  ingenuity,  by  which  he  intended  to 
apolo<jize  for  the  confusion  of  distinctions,  and 
the  improper  assortment  of  his  company;  and 
often  called  upon  me  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
my  productions,  as  a  sportsman  delights  tiie 
squires  of  his  neighbourhood  with  the  curvets  of 
his  horse,  ortlie  obedience  of  his  spaniels. 

To  complete  my  mortitication,  it  was  his  prao' 
tice  to  impose  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  mo 
to  write  upon  such  subjects  as  he  thought  sufi- 
coptjble  of  ornament  and  illustration.  With 
these  extorted  pertbrmances  he  was  little  sati« 
fi<d,  because^  he  rarely  found  in  them  tlie  ideas 
which  his  own  imagination  had  suggested,  and 
whirh  he  tlierefbre  thought  more  natural  Uiau 
mine. 

When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rude- 
ness and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach.  He  now 
found  that  he  might  safely  harass  me  with  vexa- 
tion, tliat  he  had  fixed  the  shackles  of  patronage 
upon  me,  and  that  I  could  neither  resist  hira  nor 
escape.  At  last,  in  tlie  eightli  year  of  my  servi- 
tude, when  the  clamour  of  creditors  was  vehe- 
ment, and  my  necessity  known  to  be  extreme,  he 
ofiered  me  a  small  office,  but  hinted  his  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  marry  a  young  woman  with 
whom  he  had  boon  acquainted. 

1  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamities  as 
o  comply  with  this  proposal ;  but,  knowing  that 
complaints  and  expostulations  would  but  gratify 
his  insolence,  1  turned  away  with  that  contempt 
with  which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  the 
wretch  who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  robber 
without  the  temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who 
lures  the  credulous  and  thoughtless  to  maintain 
the  show  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth  of  his  table, 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  happiness,  and  life. 
I  am,  Sir,  Ace 

LiBERALIS. 


No.  164.]     Saturday,  Oct.  12,  1751. 

-—^Vitium^  Gawre,  CaionU  haht*.  mast. 

Gaums  pretends  to  Cato*8  fame ; 
Aud  proves — by  Catu*^  vice,  liiii  claim. 

Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  man, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  paui  and  pleasure  of  lift 
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arises  from  the  gratification  of  disappointment  of 
an  incessant  wisli  for  superiority,  troih  ihe  suc- 
cess or  nu3carria!?c  of  PL-cret  coinpt'titions,  from 
victories  and  d»  feats,  of  wliich,  ilioiisrli  tlioy  ap- 
pear to  us  of  groat  iinportunco,  in  reality  none 
'  are  conscious  except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  tliis  love  of 
praise  is  the  variety  of  moans  by  which  its  attain- 
ment is  attempted.  Everyman,  however  hope- 
less his  pretensions  may  appear,  to  all  but  him- 
aeif,  has  some  project  by  which  he  hojjes  to  risi- 
to  reputation ;  some  art  by  which  he  imai.nnes 
that  the  notice  of  the  world  will  be  attraeted; 
some  quality,  good  or  bad,  which  discriminat'-s 
him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  com- 
pelled to  fear  him.  The  ascents  of  honour,  how- 
ever steep,  never  appear  inaccessible ;  he  that 
despairs  to  scale  the  precipices  by  which  learning 
and  valour  have  conducted  their  favourites,  dis- 
covers some  by-path,  or  easier  acclivity,  which, 
though  it  cannot  brin^  liim  to  the  summit,  will 
yet  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  he 
IS  now  contending  for  eminence ;  and  we  sel- 
dom require  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present 
hour,  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands  next  be- 
fore us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and 
act  wholly  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire 
to  honour  and  applause,  propose  to  themselves 
some  example  which  ser^'cs  as  tho  model  of  their 
conduct  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almost 
every  man,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to 
have  enlisted  himself  under  some  leader  whom 
he  expects  to  conduct  him  to  renown  ;  to  have 
some  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his  view, 
whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume,  and 
whose  performances  he  labours  to  equaL 

When  the  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
ously copied,  the  imitator  of^en  arrives  at  excel- 
lence, wnich  he  could  never  have  attained  with- 
but  direction ;  for  few  are  born  with  abilities  to 
discover  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
distuiguish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  be- 
fore. 

But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gratify 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate :  not  the  cjualities  which 
are  most  illustrious,  but  tliose  which  are  of  easi- 
est attainment,  are  selected  for  imitation ;  and 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  public  rratitude 
has  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  ex- 
pected by  wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them 
m  their  vices  and  defect*?,  or  adopt  some  petty 
singularities,  of  which  those  from  whom  they 
are  borrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
conspicuous,  but  ho  is  on  one  side  censured  by 
undisceming  malice,  which  reproaches  iiim  for 
Us  best  actions,  and  slanders  his  apparent  and 
incontestable  excellences;  and  idolized  on  the 
other  by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his 
faults  and  follies  into  virtues.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  he  by  whose  intimacy  his  acquaint- 
ances imagine  themselves  dignified,  generally 
diffuses  amon^  them  his  mien  and  his  habits ; 
and,  indeed,  without  more  vi^lanco  than  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  minuter 
parts  of  oehaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  wo  con- 
verse much  with  one  whose  general  character 
excites  our  veneration,  to  escape  all  contagion 
of  his  peculiarities,  even  when  we  do  not  de- 


liberately tliink  them  worthy  of  our  notice,  and 
when  ihey  would  have  excited  laughter  or 
di«ir|jpt,  had  they  not  hem  protected  by  their 
iiUiJinee  to  nobler  <iu:iliri'y,  and  accidentally 
conso;itd  with  kuowltHli:'  or  with  virtue. 

Tiic  faults  of  a  man  hneJ  or  honoured  some- 
times steal  secretly  and  iinperccptibly  upon  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  but,  by  uijudicioiis  fondness 
or  thoughtlesii  vanity,  are  adoj)ted  with  design. 
I'herc  is  scarce  any  t"aihn<j  of  mind  or  body,  any 
error  of  opinion,  or  cU'f)ruvily  of  practice,  which, 
instead  ol  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its 
natural  elljcts,  ha^  not  at  one  time  or  other 
^'laddened  vai.ity  with  the  hojoa  of  praise,  and 
been  di.-playeu  with  o?;entaii(»us  industry  by 
those  who  soiifjlit  kindred  minds  among  tlie  wits 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  tlieir  relation  only 
by  similitude  of  derorniily. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every 
habit  which  reason  condemns  may  be  indulged 
and  avowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  with 
his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  he  en- 
deavours to  run  for  Eheltcr  to  some  celebrated 
name  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  sutiVrcd  that,  from  tlie 
retreats  to  which  he  lied  from  infamy,  he  should 
issue  again  with  the  coiili<lence  of  conquests,  and 
call  upon  mankind  for  praise.  Yet  we  see  men 
that  waste  their  pi'*  itnony  in  luxur}',  destroy 
theu-  health  with  del>auchery,  and  enervate  th^ 
minds  with  idleness,  because  there  have  been 
some  whom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  con- 
tempt, nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of 
genms. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy 
characters  in  tlie  gross,  and  the  force  which  the 
recommendation  of  illustrious  examples  adds  to 
the  allurements  of  vice,  ought  to  be  considered 
by  all  whose  character  excludes  them  from  the 
shades  of  secrecy,  as  incitements  to  scrupulous 
caution  and  universal  purity  of  manners.  No 
man,  however  enslaved  to  his  appetites,  or  hur 
ried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  ne  preserves  his 
intellects  ununpaired,  please  himself  with  pro- 
moting the  corruption  of  others.  He  whose 
merit  nas  enlarged  his  influence,  would  surely 
wish  to  exert  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet' 
such  will  be  the  effect  of  his  reputation,  while  he 
suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favoiirrte  fault,, 
that  the^  who  have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excel- 
lence will  catch  at  his  failings,  and  his  virtues 
will  be  cited  to  ju.stify  the  copiers  of  liis  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  con-, 
sign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care, 
lest  their  readers  be  misled  by  ambiguous  exam- 
ples.    That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  sufTers  fondness  or; 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to 
shelter  the  fauhs  which  even  tlie  wisest  and  the 
best  have  committed  from  that  ignominy  whicli 
guik  ought  always  to  suffer,  and  with  w'hich  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  digni- 
fied by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth, 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  with 
out  abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open, 
and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sut 
rounding  splendour. 
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*Hv  vioii  iXAa  viwiiy  v5v  ynldvy  wAoictSi  cifn. 
*Xl  (t6vo{  U  xdvrutv  oiKTpdi  iv  a/i^«r<pyif, 
■Off  TrfTf  ^€V  ^pt)adat  ivvdfinvj  oirdr  ov6c  iv  tl^ov. 

AKTIPHILDt. 

Toung  WM I  onco  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old } 
A  harder  case  than  mine  wav  never  told ; 
Bleaa'd  with  the  power  to  um  them — I  had  none  i 
Loadad  with  ricAea  now— the  power  ia  gone. 

r.  LBWM. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sib, 


The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpro- 
mising task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the 
power  of  their  eloquence  to  show  that  happiness 
w  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have,  b^r  many  argu- 
ments and  examples,  proved  the  instability  pf 
every  condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are 
excited.  They  have  set  before  our  eves  all  the 
calamities  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  the 
stratagems  of  maUce  ;  they  have  terrified  great- 
ness with  cmispiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties, 
wit  with  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 

AU  the  force  of  reason,  and  all  the  charms  of 
language,  are  indeed  necessary  to  support  posi- 
tions which  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  con- 
fute them.  Truth  finds  an  easy  entrance  into 
the  mind  when  she  is  introduced  by  desire,  and 
attended  by  pleasure ;  but  when  she  intrudes 
uncalled,  and  brings  only  fear  and  sorrow  in  her 
trains  the  passes  of  the  intellect  are  barred  against 
her  by  prejudice  and  passion  ;  if  she  sometimes 
forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  she 
aeidom  long  keeps  possession  of  her  conquests, 
but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured  enemy,  or  at 
best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  without 
influence  and  without  authority, 

That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
sufler  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects 
or  fimit  our  expectations ;  that  life  is  miserable 
we  all  feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is 
near  when  we  snail  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to 
Ikope  happiness  and  immortality  is  eoually  vain. 
Our  state  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  embit- 
tered, as  our  duration  may  be  more  or  less  con- 
tracted ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity  which  we  can 
«ver  atudn  will  be  little  better  than  alleviation  of 
Miiseiy,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain  from 
•ur  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoyments. 
The  incident  which  I  am  going  to  relate  will 
•how,  that  to  destroy  the  eflbct  of  all  our  suc- 
cess, it  is  not  necessary  that  any  signal  calamity 
should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  harassed 
by  implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  pains ;  the  brightest  hours  of  pros- 
perity have  their  clouds,  and  the  stream  ol  life, 
if  it  IB  not  ruffled  by  obstructions,  will  grow  pu^ 
trid  by  stagnation. 

My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors,  who  h^  hitherto  lefl  the  younger 
8ons  encumbrances  on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to 
a  lucrative  profession  ^  and  I,  being  careful  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the 
usual  tune  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world, 
well  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  business 
which  I  had  chosen. 

My  eagerness  to  distinguish  myself  in  public, 
and  my  impatience  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  life 
to  which  my  indigence  confined  me«  did  not 


suflur  me  to  continue  long  in  t!ie  town  where  I 
was  bt»rn.  1  went  away  as  from  a.  pUce  of  con- 
lineinent,  with  a  rcsoiulion  to  return  no  more, 
till  1  sliouhl  be  able  to  dazzle  wilh  my  {«ple:)d.M;r 
thode  wlio  now  looked  upon  mc  with  cont«'i:i{>t, 
to  I  c ward  tlio»cwho  had  paid  honours  to  my 
dawning  merit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  sulTered 
me  to  ^lidc  by  them  unknown  and  negltcu^ 
how  much  they  mistook  dieir  interest  in  omitting 
to  propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 

Sucii  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  foith 
into  the  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  and 
honours,  which  I  expected  to  nrocure  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  for  whai  could  witiihold  them  from 
industry  and  knowledge?  He  that  indulffcs 
hope  will  always  be  disappointed.  Reputation  I 
very  soon  obtained ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more 
cheaply  acknowledged  than  rewarded,  I  did  not 
find  myself  yet  enriched  in  proportion  to  my  ce- 
lebrity. 

I  iiad,  however,  in  time,  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  envy  and  competition  obstruct 
the  first  attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  ray 
opponents  and  ccnsurcrs  tacitly  confessing  their 
despair  of  success,  by  courting  my  friendship 
and  yielding  to  my  influence.  They  who  once 
pursued  me,  were  now  satisfied  to  escape  from 
me  ;  and  they  who  had  before  thought  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  hoping  to  overtake  them,  had  now 
their  utmost  wish,  if  they  were  permitted,  at  no 
great  distance,  quietly  to  follow  me. 

My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my 
acqmsitions  increased,  and  the  time  came,  at 
length,  when  I  thought  myself  enabled  to  gratify 
all  reasonable  desires,  and  when,  therefore.  I  re- 
solved to  enioy  that  i^nty  and  serenity  which  I 
had  been  hitnerto  labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy 
them  while  I  was  yet  neither  crushed  by  age 
into  infirmity,  nor  so  habituated  to  a  particular 
manner  of  hfe  as  to  be  tmqualified  for  new  stu- 
dies or  entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and,  to  set  my- 
self at  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  resuma 
it,  changed  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amusement. 
Amidst  innumerable  projects  of  pleasure  wliich 
restless  idleness  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which 
most,  when  they  came  to  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, were'  rejected  for  others  of  no  longer  con- 
tinuance, some  accident  revived  in  my  imagina- 
tion the  pleasing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It 
was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  diose  from  whom 
I  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  consistent  with  my  former  resolution,  and  I 
wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  so 
long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

Full  of  the  admiration  which  I  should  excite, 
and  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  I  dressed 
my  servants  in  a  more  ostentatious  Uvery,  pur- 
chased a  magnificent  chariot,  and  resotved  to 
dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  httle  town  with  an 
unexpected  blaze  of  greatness. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required 
were  made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  work- 
men will  not  easily  be  hurried  beyond  their  or- 
dinary rate,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I  solaced  my 
impatience  with  imaging  the  various  censures 
that  my  appearance  womd  produce ;  the  hopes 
which  some  would  feel  from  my  bounty;  the 
terror  which  my  power  would  stnke  on  others; 
the  awkward  respect  with  which  I  should  be  ao^ 
coBted  by  timorous  officiousness  ^  and  (he  dia- 
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tant  reverenco  with  which  others,  leas  familiar  to 
splendour  and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to 
gaze  upon  me.  I  deliberated  a  long  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  immediately  descend  to  a  level  with 
my  former  acquaintances,  qj:  make  my  condescen- 
sion more  grateful  by  a  gentle  transition  from 
haughtiness  and  reserve.  At  length  I  determin- 
ed to  forget  some  of  my  companions,  till  they 
discovered  themselves  by  some  mdubitable  token, 
and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  others  upon 
my  good  fortune  with  indiffi^rence,  to  show  that 
I  always  expected  what  1  had  now  obtained.  The 
acclamations  of  the  populace  I  purposed  to  re- 
ward with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  a  roasted 
ojc,  and  then  recommend  them  to  return  to 
their  work. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
and  I  began  the  loumey  of  triumph,  which  I 
could  have  wishea  to  have  ended  m  the  same 
moment ;  but  mv  horses  feh  none  of  their  mas- 
ter's ardour,  and  I  was  shaken  four  days  upon 
rugged  roads.  I  then  entered  the  town ;  and 
having  graciously  let  fall  the  glasses  that  my  per- 
son might  be  seen,  passed  slowly  through  the 
streets.  The  noise  of  tne  wheels  brought  the  inha- 
bitants to  their  doors,  but  1  could  not  perceive 
that  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I  alighted, 
and  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  serv- 
ants, for  the  barber  stepped  from  the  opposite 
house,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest 
jov  in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  I  repressed 
with  a  (rigid  graciousness.  The  fellow,  mstead 
of  sinking  into  dejection,  turned  away  with  con- 
tempt, and  left  me  to  consider  how  the  second 
salutation  should  be  received.  The  next  friend 
was  better  treated,  for  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
purchase  by  dviUty  that  regard  which  I  had  ex- 
pected to  enforce  by  insolence. 

There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
mony of  bells,  no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  liot  ofjoy ; 
the  business  of  the  day  went  forward  as  before ; 
and,  after  having  oidered  a  splendid  supper, 
which  no  man  came  to  paruke,  and  whicn  mv 
chagrin  hindered  me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed, 
where  the  vexation  of  disappointment  overpow- 
ered the  fatigue  of  my  journey  and  kept  me  from 
sleep. 

I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifica* 
tions,  as  to  inquire  after  the  present  state  of  the 
town,  and  found  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long 
to  obtain  the  triumph  which  had  flattered  ray  ex- 
pectation. Of  the  friends  whose  compliments  I 
ezpectedf  some  had  long  ago  moved  to  distant 
provinces,  some  had  lost  in  me  maladies  of  age 
all  sense  of  another's  prosperity,  and  some  had 
forgotten  our  former  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
distresses.  Of  three  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
punish  for  their  former  offences  by  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  neglect,  one  was,  by  his  own  industry, 
raisod  above  my  sconi,  and  two  were  sheltered 
from  it  in  the'  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved, 
feared  or  hated,  all  whose  envj  or  whose  kind- 
ness I  had  hop^  of  contemplatmg  with  pleasure, 
were  swept  away»  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
new  generation  with  other  views  and  other  com* 
petitions ;  an3  among  many  proofs  of  the  impo- 
tence of  wealth,  I  Sound  that  it  conferred  upon  me 
▼eiy  few  distinctions  in  my  native  place. 
laovSir,  4cc 

Serotinus.. 
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Pauper  erit  ttntptr^  n  pauper  ««,  ^miliane : 
DantMr  opeg  uuui  nunc  uUi  dicitibus.  maut. 

Once  poor,  my  friend^  itill  poor  you  must  rcmaiu  { 
The  rich  aioae  have  all  the  ineaoe  of  g(ua. — sow.  cavs 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated 
in  all  ages  than  tliat  of  the  neglect  of  merit  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  and  the  ditficulty  with  which 
valuable  or  pleasing  qualities  force  themselves 
into  view,  when  they  are  obscured  by  indigence. 
It  has  been  long  observed  that  native  beauty  has 
little  power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  that  to  want  the  fa- 
voHr  of  others  is  often  sufficient  to  hinder  us 
from  obtaining  iL 

Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  conviction 
is  without  power  to  influence  their  conduct;  for 
poverty  still  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and 
still  obstructs  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of^virtue. 
The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher 
stations,  and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the 
actions  of  those  who  are  placed  below  the  level 
of  its  notice,  and  who  in  distant  regions  and 
lower  situations  are  struggling  with  distress,  or 
toiling  for  bread.  Among  the  multitudes  over- 
whelmed with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  com 
mon  to  find  those  whom  a  very  httle  assistance- 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  decen- 
cy, and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  rela. 
tions,  what  they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostenta 
tion,  luxury,  or  froUc. 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  does 
not  easily  conciliate  affection.  He  that  has  been 
confined  from  his  infancy  to  the  conversation  oi 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  must  necessarily 
want  those  accomplishments  which  are  the  usuu 
means  of  attracting  favour ;  and  though  truth, 
fortitude,  and  probitv,  give  an  indisputable  right 
to  reverence  and  kirulness,  they  will  not  be 
distinguished  by  common  eyes,  unless  they  are 
brightened  by  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  cast 
aside  like  unpolished  gems,  of  which  none  but 
the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value^  till  their  as- 
perities are  smootlied^  and  their  incrustations 
rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the 
efficacy  of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of 
style  impair  the  force  of  reason,  and  ruj^ged  num 
bers  turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice  of  disposition^ 
and  fertility  of  invention.  Few  have  strength 
of  reason  to  overrule  the  perceptions  of  sense : 
and  yet  fewer  have  curiosity  or  benevolence  to 
struggle  long  against  the  first  impression ;  he  . 
therek>re  who  faUs  to  please  in  his  salutation  and 
address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  latent  excellences^ 
or  essential  qualities. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessi- 
tous, whose  condition  subieets  every  kind  of  be- 
haviour equally  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  con- 
fidence of  ment  incites  hiin  to  meet,  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  those 
who  flattered  tliemselves  with  their  own  dignity^ 
is  considered  as  an  insolent  leveller,  impatient 
of  the  just  prero^tives  of  rank  and  wealtk  eager 
to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
to  confound  the  subordinations  of  society :  and 
who  would  contribute  to  the  exaltation  of  thai 
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spirit  which  even  want  and  calamity  are  not  able 
to  restrain  from  rudeness  and  relxliinn. 

But  no  bett«?r  success  will  commonly  be  found 
to  attend  servility  and  dejection,  ^hicli  often  give 
pride  the  confidence  to  treat  tliem  with  contempt. 
A  request  made  with  diffidence  and  timidity  is 
easily  denied,  because  the  petitioner  himself 
seems  to  doubt  its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  others,  because  we  receive  plea- 
sure from  them ;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man 
please,  whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  his  di:*- 
tresses,  and  who  has  no  leisure  to  be  ofHcious ; 
whose  will  is  restrained  by  his  necessities,  and 
who  has  no  power  to  confer  benefits ;  whose 
temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  misery,  and  whose 
understanding  is  impeded  by  ignorance  7 

It  is  yet  a  more  onensive  discouragement,  that 
the  same  actions  performed  by  different  hands 
produce  different  effects,  and,  instead  of  rating 
the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate  too  fre- 
quently the  performance  by  the  man.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  combinations  of  life,  that 
important  services  are  performed  by  inferiors; 
but  though  tlieir  zeal  and  activity  may  be  paid 
by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom  excite  that 
flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumulation  of 
recompense  witii  which  all  think  it  tlieir  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who  descend  to 
their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation.  To  be 
obliged,  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  tlie  memory  of 
an  action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  think  below  tlicm,  but 
satisfy  themselves  with  faint  praise  and  penuri- 
ous payment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 
minds,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  others. 

It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of 
chose  who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward, 
that  they  were  produced  not  by  kindness,  but  in- 
terest; they  are  therefore,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  in- 
sinuation, or  stratagems  of  selfishness.  Benefits 
which  are  received  as  gifls  from  wealth,  are  ex- 
acted as  debts  from  indigence ;  and  he  that  in  a 
high  station  is  celebrated  for  superfluous  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely 
been  confessed  to  have  done  hia  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence to  oblige,  when  exerted  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  great  inferiority :  for,  by  the  habitual 
arrogance  of  wealth,  such  expectations  are  com- 
monly formed  as  no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy ; 
and  what  regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  less 
than  was  demanded  from  him  ? 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which 
were  never  purchased  by  precedent  favours,  and 
there  is  an  affection  not  arising  from  gratitude  or 
gross  interest,  by  which  similar  natures  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  without  prospect  of  any 
fither  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
Keiitiments,  and  the  hope  of  confirming  their 
esteem  of  themselves  by  the  approbation  of  each 
other.  But  this  spontaneous  fondness  seldom 
rises  at  the  sight  of^  poverty,  which  every  one  re- 
gards witli  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the 
applause  is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the 
countenance  is  solicited  by  ambition.  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  friendship  must  bo 
resolved  at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves ;  ho 
therefore  whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  us 


to  consider  his  rstcrm  as  a  trstimonial  of  desert, 
will  always  find  our  hearts  oi)cn  to  his  cndr-ar- 
mentp.  Wc  e\'cry  day  Bee  men  of  emin«?nce  fol- 
lowed with  all  tlic  ohscquiousncpp  of  drpendancf, 
and  courted  with  all  the  blandishments  of  flat- 
tery, by  those  who  want  nothing  from  them  but 
f)rofcysion8  of  regard,  and  who  think  themselves 
iberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  siniie,  or  an  em- 
brace. 

But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feels 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  riche?,  ought,  like  other 
opinions,  which  only  custom  and  example  have 
impressed  upon  us,  to  be  in  time  subjected  to 
reason.  We  must  learn  how  to  separate  the  real 
character  from  extraneous  adhesion  and  casual 
circumstances,  to  consider  closely  him  whom  we 
are  about  to  adont  or  to  reject ;  to  regard  h:s 
inclinations  as  wet  I  as  his  actions  ;  to  trace  oot 
those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the  heart  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  tliose  vices  that  lurk 
unseen  by  tne  absence  of  temptation :  thatwhea 
we  find  worth  faintly  shooting  in  the  shades  of 
obscurity,  we  may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  upoa 
it,  and  npen  barren  volition  into  efficacy  and 
power. 


No.  167.^    Tuesday,  Oct.  22, 1751. 

Candida  perpetno  rtside^  Ctmeordia,  leeta, 
Tamqtu  part  temper  tit  VemtM  itqnaJMgo. 

Diligat  ipta  Menem  qmandam :  aed  et  iiU  mm 
T^iMC  qnaqtu  atmfiurit,  non  videatmr  t 


Their  nuptial  bed  may  amiliD|r  Concord  dress. 
And  Venus  still  the  happy  union  bins ! 
Wrinkled  with  af  o,  may  mutual  love  and  tmtk 
To  their  dim  eyes  recall  the  bloom  of  youth. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  not  common  to  envy  those  with  whom  wo 
cannot  easily  be  placed  m  comparison.  Every 
man  sees  withoot  malevolence  the  progrese  of 
another  in  the  tracts  of  Ufe,  which  he  nas  himself 
no  desire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  incUnatioo 
to  cavils  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  those 
whose  distance  will  not  suffer  them  to  draw  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  his  own  merit  The 
sailor  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  contest  the 
lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the  Rambler,  how- 
ever jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much  disturb- 
ed by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or  Is- 
pahan. 

We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  to  you  any  supers 
lative  degree  of  virtue,  when  we  believe  that  we 
may  inform  you  of  our  change  of  condition  with- 
out danger  of  malignant  fascination ;  and  thit 
when  you  read  of  the  marriage  of  your  corm- 
pondents  Hymcneeus  and  Trani^uilla,  you  wfll 
join  your  wishes  to  those  of  their  other  friends 
for  the  happy  event  of  a  union  in  which  caprice 
and  selfishness  had  so  little  part 

There  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be 
less  deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  manv 
who  enter  into  the  same  state,  that  we  have  at 
lowed  our  minds  to  fomi  no  unreasonable  expect* 
ations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  soft  houn 
of  courtship,  with  visions  of  felicity  which  human 
power  cannot  bestow,  or  of  perfection  which 
numan  virtue  cannot  attain.    That  impartiality 
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with  which  we  endeavour  to  inspect  the  manners 
of  all  whom  wc  have  known  was  never  so  much 
overpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  dis- 
covered some  faults  and  wcakneBses  in  each 
otlicr;  and  joined  our  hands  in  conviction,  that 
as  there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  mar- 
riage, there  are  inconveniences  likewise  to  be 
endured;  and  that,  to^etlier  witli  confederate 
intellects  and  auxiliar  virtues,  we  must  find  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  opposite  inclinations. 

We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not 
flattered  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the 
day  of  marriage  ?  that  we  are  eminently  qualified 
to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birtli  is  without 
any  such  remarkable  disparity  as  can  give  cither 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  tlic  other  with  pom- 
pous names  and  splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling 
m,  upon  any  domestic  controversy,  the  over- 
bearing assistance  of  powerful  relations.  Our 
fortune  was  ec|ually  suitable,  so  that  we  meet 
without  any  ot  those  obligations  which  always 
produce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  which, 
though  they  may  be  forgotten  in  the  gayetics  of 
the  first  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  wliich  tlie  suppression  must  be  considered 
as  a  new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  lameness  and 
submissron,  till  gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love, 
and  tliu  desire  oi*  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees 
into  tiie  fear  of  ollending. 

The  settlements  caused  no  delay  :  for  wc  did 
not  trust  our  afiairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches 
who  would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying 
stipulations.  Tran^uilla  scorned  to  detain  any 
part  of  her  fortune  Irom  him  into  whoso  hands 
she  delivered  up  her  person  j  and  Ilymenoeus 
thought  no  act  of  baseness  more  crhmnal  than 
his  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her  own  generosity, 
who,  by  marrying  witliout  a  jointure,  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice, 
and  at  last  boasts  his  hberality,  by  granting  what 
only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness  enabled 
him  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on  the 
common  terms,  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man might  have  brought  him,  and  reaei-ved  all 
the  exuberance  of  acknowledgment  for  those 
excellences  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like 
those  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  the  last 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
bowl  witliout  a  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves 
about  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
to  lose  tlieir  sense  of  danger  in  the  ebricty  of 
perpetual  amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf 
before  they  sink.  Hymcnceus  of\en  repeated  a 
niedical  axiom,  that  the  succours  of  sickness  ought 
not  to  be  toasted  in  health.  We  know  that  how- 
ever our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts 
bound  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time  of 
lisUessness  and  satiety, of  peevisiincss and  di;:>con- 
tcnt,  must  come  at  last,  in  which  we  shall  be 
driven  for  reUef  to  shows  and  recreations;  that 
the  uniformity  of  life  must  be  sometimes  diver- 
sified, and  the  vaciiitirg  of  conversation  somc- 
Uiin's  suppHed.  \Vc  njoice  in  the  retlcotion  that 
we  have  stores  of  novelty  yt'tunt.xhaustLd,  which 
niay  be  opon«'d  whiMi  rcpUiticiU  shall  call  for 
chango,  and  gratification«»  yet  untasted,  by  whieh 
life,  wliL'n  it  sliall  become  vapid  or  bitter,  may 
oe  restored  to  its  fonner  sweetness  and  spright- 
liness,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  and  again 
sparkle  in  the  cup. 


Our  time  will  probably  be  less  tasteless  than 
that  of  those  whom  the  authority  and  avarice  ot 
parents  unite  almost  without  their  consent  in 
their  early  years,  before  tliey  have  accumulated 
any  fund  ot  retlection,  or  collected  materials  for 
mutual  entertainment.  Such  we  have  often  seen 
rising  in  the  morning  to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the 
afternoon  to  doze,  whose  happiness  was  cele- 
brated by  their  neighbours,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  insensibility,  and  agreea  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are 
therefore  no  strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues, 
the  designs  and  competitions,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  our  contemporaries.  We  have  both 
amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  there- 
fore recount  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite 
the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom.  Every  occur- 
rence furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  one  or 
the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  soHtude. 

Though  our  characters,  beneld  at  a  distance, 
exhibit  this  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearer 
inspection  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  oor 
habitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  some 
pocuUar  advantages  and  aflbrds  that  coneordim 
discorsy  that  suitable  disagreement  which  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  intellectual  harmony.  There 
may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas  which  admits 
no  participaUon  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  as 
leaves  neitlier  any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisions 
of  the  other.  With  such  contrariety  there  can 
be  no  peace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  often  formed 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  Uke  rivolets 
issuing  from  distant  springs,  are  each  impreg- 
nated in  its  course  with  various  mixtures,  and 
tinged  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet, 
at  last,  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  purify 
tliemselves  by  the  gentle  effervescence  ot  con- 
trary qualities. 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree 
as  we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be 
paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed 
expenses,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
subserviency  of  a  favoured  servant,  no  private 
interviews  with  needy  relations,  no  intelligence 
with  spies  placed  upon  each  other.  We  consi- 
dered marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artifice 
and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  forever,  and 
in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breach 
of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ar- 
dour of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  iJeasure 
naturally  produces,  have  long  ceased  to  nurry  ui 
into  irregularity  and  vehemence;  and  experience 
has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too 
valuable  to  b^  sacrificed  to  complaisance.  We 
have  thoucht  itconvenient  to  rest  from  the  fatigue 
of  pleasure,  and  now  only  continue  that  course 
of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered,  con- 
firmed in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation, 
supported  in  our  reMolution  by  mutual  encou* 
ragement,  and  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  mutual 
exhortation.  Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  our  pros- 
pect of  life,  a  prospect  which,  as  it  is  beheld 
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with  raore  attention,  seems  to  open  more  ezten- 
sive  happiness,  and  spr  sads,  by  decrees,  into  the 
boundless  regions  of  eternity.  But  if  all  our 
prudence  has  been  vam,  and  we  are  doomed  to 
five  one  instance  more  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not 
betrayed  by  sucn  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the 
arms  of  virtue.      We  are.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 

HtMEN£U8, 

Tran^uilla. 
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Decipit 

Vrmm  frimm  flwIlM,  ram  mens  inteUigU 
i^d  mtaTMrt  e^ndidU  emr»  tmgmle. 

The  tfnMl  glitter,  and  the  specious  iiilon, 
Delade  the  mort  {  few  pry  behind  the  leeM. 


It  baa  been  obaerred  by  Boileau,  that  **  a  mean 
or  oomnon  thought,  expressed  in  pompous  dic- 
tion, generally  pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noble 
Mntimeat  delivered  in  low  and  vulnr  language ; 
because  the  number  ia  greater  of  those  whom 
custom  has  enabled  to  judge  of  words,  than 
whom  study  has  qualified  to  examine  things." 

This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  were 
oiTended  with  meanness  of  expression  as  are  un- 
able to  distinguish  propriety  of  thought,  and  to 
•eparate  propositions  or  images  from  the  vehicles 
•  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  understand- 
ing. But  this  kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant  or  superficial ;  it  ope- 
rates uniformly  and  universally  upon  readers  of 
all  classes ;  every  man,  however  profound  or 
abstracted,  perceives  himself  irresistibly  alien- 
ated by  low  terms ;  they  who  profess  the  most 
sealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced  to  admit 
that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  orna- 
ments :  and  loses  much  of  her  power  over  the 
soul  when  she  appears  disgraced  by  a  dress  un- 
couth or  ill-adjusted. 

We  are  all  oflfended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not 
disgusted  alike  by  the  same  compositions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same 
terms  as  low.  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrinsi- 
cally meaner  than  another;  our  opinion  there- 
fore of  words,  as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  established,  depends  wholly  upon 
accident  and  custom.  The  cottager  thinks  those 
apartments  splendid  and  spacious,  which  an  in- 
habitant of  palaces  will  despise  for  their  inele- 
gance ;  and  to  him  who  has  pAssed  most  of  his 
hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  expres- 
aons  will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  ofience ;  but  a  mean 
term  never  fails  to  displease  him  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears mean,  as  poverty  is  certainly  and  invaria- 
bly despised,  (hough  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eyes 
or  some,  may,  by  others,  be  envied  for  his  weaUh. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  the  general  character  of  them 
who  use  tnem ;  and  the  disgust  which  they  pro- 
duce arises  from  the  revival  of  those  images  with 
which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus,  if,  in 
the  most  solemn  discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to 
occur  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
•oine  ludicroua  narrative,  the  gravest  auditor 


finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter,  wbm 
they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the  same  acci- 
dental association,  are  utterlyunable  to  gi^esa 
the  reason  of  his  merriment  Words  which  con- 
vey ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  banished  from 
elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  be^ 
cause  they  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  mouths, 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  without  the  involun- 
taxyrecoUection  of  unpleasin^  ima^eai 

When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  his  king,  he  breaks 
out  amidst  his  emotions  into  a  wish  natural  for 
a  morderer : 


~— «yoiiiti.  6rick  oif ht! 
And  peD  thee  lo  the  duDDeet  smoke  oTMR, 
That  my  keen  knife  eee  not  the  wound  itankai: 
Nor  Heareo  peep  throuffh  the  blanket  of  the  datk. 
To  ay, Hold, hold! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry , 
that  force  which  calls  new  powers  into  being, 
which  embodies  sentiment,  and  animates  mat- 
ter;^ yet,  perhaps,  scarce  any  inan  now  peruses 
it  without  some  disturbance  of  his  attention  from 
the  counteraction  of  the  words  to  the  ideas. 
What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  implore  the 
presence  of  night,  iirvested,  not  in  common  ob- 
scoiitjL  but  in  the  smoke  of  hell  7  Yet  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  in  the  • 
stable,  and  dm  night  may  come  or  go  without 
any'other  noGce  than  contempt 

If  we  start  into  raptures  when  some  hero  of 
the  Iliad  tells  us  that  Uf»  /lolvcrM,  his  lance  races 
with  eagerness  to  destroy ;  if  we  are  alarmed  at 
the  terror  of  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Cesar 
to  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  dreaded, 
says  Lucan,  lest  the  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  should 
fly  back  upon  the  striker : 

Si  ^fvera  #ncmyM*treMf 

Ai  MM  ondahmmt  redituroM  wttmbrm  atemrea. 

None  dares  with  impiooa  iteel  the  frove  to  rand 
Lest  on  hinuelf  the  deatined  atroko  deecead ; 

we  cannot  surely  but  sympathise  with  the  hot 
rors  of  a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  his 
friend,  his  benefactor,  who  suspecta  that  the 
weapon  will  refiise  its  office,  and  start  back  from 
the  breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  vic^ate.  Yet 
this  sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  an 
instrument  used  by  butchen  and  cooks  in  the 
meanest  emplojrments ;  we  do  not  immediately 
conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to  bo 
committed  with  a  kn^t ;  or  who  does  not,  at  last, 
from  the  long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with 
sordid  offices,  feel  aversion  rather  than  terror? 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madness  of 
guilt,  that  the  inspection  of  Heaven  may  be  in- 
tercepted, and  that  he  may  in  the  involutions  of 
infernal  darkness,  escape  the  eye  of  Providence. 
This  is  the  utmost  extravagance  of  determined 
wickedness :  yet  this  is  so  debased  by  two  unfor- 
tunate words,  that  while  I  endeavour  to  impress 
on  my  reader  tfic  enercy  of  the  sentiment,  I  can 
scarcely  check  my  risibility,  when  the  expression 
forces  Itself  upon  my  mind  ;  <br  who,  without . 
some  relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hear  of  the  ] 
avengere  of  guilt  peeping  through  a  blanket  ? 

These  imperfections  of  diction  are  less  obvious  to 
the  reader,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  common 
usages ',  they  are  therefore  wholly  imperceptible 
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to  a  foreisnery  who  leainis  our  langaage  from 
books,  and  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
forcibly  than  a  modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  con- 
cur to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  im- 
Dortance  than  an  early  entrance  into  the  living 
world.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
in  solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  pubhc.  Ar- 
^mentation  ma^r  be  taught  in  colleges,  and  theo- 
ries formed  in  retirement ;  but  the  artifice  of  em- 
bellishment, and  the  powers  of  attraction,  can  be 
gained  only  by  general  convene. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and 
fashionable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for 
other  purposes.  The  injury  that  grand  imagery 
sufiers  from  unsuitable  language,  personal  merit 
may  fear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
the  success  of  iBneas  depended  on  the  favour  of 
the  queen  upon  whose  coasts  "he  was  driven,  his 
celestial  protectress  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
secured  against  rejection  by  his  piety  or  bravery, 
but  decorated  him  for  the  mter\;ew  with  preter- 
natural beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writ- 
ings or  himself  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
Arength,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as 
well  as  useful.  Many  complam  of  neglect  who 
never  tried  to  attract  regaxtl.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  patrons  of  science  or  virtue  should 
be  solicitous  to  discover  excellences,  which  they 
who  possess  them  shade  and  disguise.  Few  have 
abilities  so  mnch  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  be  caressed  on  their  own  terms  ;  and  he 
that  will  not  condescend  to  recommend  himself 
by  external  embellishments,  must  submit  to  the 
fate  of  just  sentiments  meanly  expressed,  and  be 
ridiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  understood. 
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Ifeeplmteitm  citdit^  nee  demoreoe  $apit  wngnea. 

PERSros. 

No  blood  from  bkten  nails  thoee  poena  drew ; 
But  chiira'd,  like  ipittle  from  the  lipa  Uiey  flew. 

DRYDEN. 

Natural  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  form- 
ed  for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
animals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevi- 
ty, in  proportion  to  the  time  between  their  con- 
ception and  their  birth. 

The  same  observation  maybe  extended  to  the 
ofispring  of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  how- 
ever they  please  at  first  by  flowery  luxuriance, 
and  spread  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour, 
can -seldom  endure  the  change  ot  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  criticism,  or  frost  of 
neglect  When  A^elles  was  reproached  with  the 
paucity  of  his  proauctions,  and  thd  incessant  at- 
tention with  whicfh  he  retouched  his  pieces,  he 
condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
kt  painted  for  perpetuUjf. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and 
indignation  than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence 
and  huriT.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the 
writer  who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
his  species,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies, 
and  that  posterity  will  repoeit  his  casual  efiusions 
uionjr  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  7 


I  Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  tnui- 
scendant  abilities,  that  their  slightest  and  most 
cursory  performances  excel  all  that  labour  and 
study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ; 
as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous 
products  cannot  be  equalled  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  anv 
man  to  place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understand- 
ing, ana  fancy  that  he  is  bom  to  be  illustrious 
without  labour,  than  to  omit  the  cares  of  bus  ■ 
bandry,  and  expect  from  his  ground  the  blos- 
soms of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and 
usurp  the  pnvileges  of  genius  are  men  whom 
only  themselves  would  ever  have  marked  out  as 
ennched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  &BLsy 
terms.  This  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  found 
among  those  who,  having  not  enlaiged  their  no  • 
rions  by  books  or  conversation,  are  persuaded  by 
the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  fa- 
vour, that  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  discover  none  higher 
than  themselves ;  and  who  acauiesce  in  the  first 
thoughts  that  occur,  because  tneir  scantiness  of 
knowledge  allows  them  little  choice;  and  tho 
narrowness  of  their  views  afibrds  them  no 
glimpse  of  perfection,  of  that  sublime  idea  which 
human  industry  has  from  the  first  ages  been 
vainly  toiling  to  approach.  They  see  a  little, 
and  believe  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  their 
sphere  of  vision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceived  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world. 
In  proportion  as  perfection  is  more  distinctly 
conceived,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  our  own 
performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  observed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  praise 
are  oflen  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
performances ;  they  know  how  much  is  still 
wanting  to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxi- 
ety and  terror  the  determination  of  the  public 
"  1  please  every  one  else,*'  says  Tully,  "  but  ne» 
vcr  satisfy  myself." 

It  has  often  been  mquired,  why,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  of  latter  a^s  in  science,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new 
ideas  has  given  us,  we  still  fall  below  the  ancients  | 
in  the  art  of  composition.    Some  part  of  their  \ 
superiority  may  be  Justly  ascribed  to  the  graces  . 
of  their  language,  from  which  the  most  polished 
of  the  present  European  tongues  are  nothing 
more  than  barbarous  degenerations.    Some  ad« 
vantage  they  might  gam  merely  by  priority, 
which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  natural 
sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing  but  servile  repe-  '. 
tition  or  forced  conceits.    But  the  greater  part  of  ! 
their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  reward  ' 
of  modesty  and  labour.    Their  sense  of  human  . 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  study, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every 
science  engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  inddati- 
gable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember 
none  except  Statius  who  ventures  to  mention  the 
speedy  production  of  his  writings  cither  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility. 
Nor  did  Statius,  when  he  considered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer 
attention  unnecessary,  but  amidst  all  his  pride 
and  indigence,  the  two  great  hastenera  of  modiun 
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poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon  the  The- 
taid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportion- 
ate to  his  labour. 


Tkebaitt  muita  ermcicta  Itmo, 

Gamdta  /eimc 

Polished  with  endleM  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  upire  to  Mantiuta  praise. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  lotters,  but  mentions  his 
want  of  leisure  to  polish  them,  as  an  addition  to 
his  calamities ;  and  was  so  far  from  imagining 
revisals  and  corrections  unnecessary,  that  at  his 
departure  from  Rome  he  threw  his  Metamor- 
phoses into  the  fire,  lest  he  should  be  disgraced 
by  a  book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the 
same  writer  aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  of  those  few  tliat  attempted  such  di- 
versity of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even  one 
succeeded.  Contrary  characters  they  never 
imagined  a  single  mind  able  to  support,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken 
more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

What  they  had  written,  they  did  not  venture 
in  their  first  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world, 
but,  considering  tlie  impropriety  of  sending  forth 
inconsiderately  that  which  cannot  be  recalled, 
deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their 
fancy  was  cooled  after  tlie  raptures  of  invention 
and  the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceased  to  dazzle  the 
jadgment. 

There  were  in  those  days  no  weekly  or  diur- 
nal writers ;  nwUa  dies,  el  muUa  liturOj  much 
time,  and  many  rasures,  were  considered  as  in- 
dispensable requisites;  and  that  no  other  method 
of  attaining  lasting  praise  has  been  yet  discover- 
■ed,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manu- 
ecripls  of  Milton  now  remaining,  and  from  the 
tardy  emission  of  Pope's  compositions,  deiaved 
more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to  wluch  they 
alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  se- 
cure from  his  satire,  and,  what  to  an  honest 
mind  must  be  more  painful,  his  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his 
productions  soon  into,  the  light,  many  imperfec- 
tions are  unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
nishes the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates  their 
disposition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  search  or 
information.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought, 
the  subject  dismissed  for  a  time  appears  with  a 
new  tram  of  dependent  images,  the  accidents  of 
reading  or  conversation  supply  new  ornaments 
or  allusions,  or  mere  intermission  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collect  new 
force,  and  make  new  excursions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  recom- 
pense, and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  per- 
suaded him  to  conclude  it. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  efiects  of  haste  is 
obscurity.  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment 
produces  another,  easily  believes  that  he  can 
clearly  express  what  he  so  strongly  compre- 
hends ;  he  seldom  suspects  his  thoughts  of  em- 
barrassment, while  he  preserves  in  liis  own  me- 
cioiy  the  series  of  connexion,  or  his  diction  of 


ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  present  to  his 
mind.  Vet  if  ho  has  been  employed  on  an  ab- 
struse or  complicated  arcument,  he  vi-ill  find, 
when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his  mind,  and 
returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  lias 
onlv  a  conjectural  glimpse  of  his  own  inc^aninf, 
and  that  to  explain  it  to  those  whom  he  dt-sires 
to  instruct,  he  must  open  his  sentiments,  disen 
tangle  his  method,  and  alter  his  arrangement. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  suf!er  some  infatu- 
ation, from  which  only  absence  can  set  them 
free  ;  and  every  man  ought  to  restore  himself  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  judgment,  before  he  does 
that  which  he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  in 
juring  his  honour  and  his  quiet. 


No.  170.]    Satdrdat,  Nov.  8,  1751. 

Confiteor:  n  quidprodett  delicta  fateri.        onh 
I  gnikt  the  charge :  forgive  the  fkiih  eonfees'd. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  one  of  those  beings  from  whom  many,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  otlier  misery',  think  it 
meritorious  to  withhold  relief;  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  indignation  dooms  to  suifer 
without  complaint,  and  perish  i^nthout  regard; 
and  whom  I  myself  have  formerly  insulted  in  the 
pride  of  reputation  and  security  of  innocence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  bur- 
dened with  more  children  than  he  could  decently 
support.  A  wcallliy  relation,  as  he  travelled 
from  London  to  his  country-seat,  condescending 
to  make  him  a  visit,  was  touched  with  compa^ 
sion  of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  resolved  to  eapc 
him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a 
child  upon  himself.  Distres^s  on  one  side,  and 
ambition  on  the  other,  were  loo  powerful  for  pa- 
rental fondness,  and  the  little  family  passed  in 
review  before  him,  that  he  might  make  hii 
choice.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose,  I  was  called  to  my 
great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  mywlf 
by  my  best  courtesy,  sung  him  my  prettiest  song, 
told  the  last  story  tliat  I  had  read,  and  so  luuch 
endeared  myself  by  my  innocence,  tliat  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate 
me  with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  tlie  common  struggles  at  the 
thought  of  parting,  and  sotne  natural  tears  thry 
droppUly  bxU  wiped  them  soon.  They  considerfd, 
not  without  tliat  false  estimation  ot  tlie  value  of 
wealth  which  poverty  long  continued  always 
produces,  tliat  I  was  raised  to  higher  rank  than 
they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ample 
fortune  than  they  could  bequeath.  Aly  mothir 
sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress  me  in  svkH 
a  manner  as  might  secure  inc  from  contempt  at 
my  first  arrival ;  and,  when  she  dismissed  me, 
pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  an  embrace  that  I 
still  fe(4,  gave  me  some  precepts  of  piety,  which, 
however  neglected,  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  ut- 
tered pmyers  for  my  final  happiness,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  hope  that  they  will  at  last 
be  granted. 

My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  seemed 
not  much  to  regret  our  separation ;  my  father 
conducted  me  to  the  stage-coach  with  a  kind  o) 
cheerful  tenderness;  and  in  a  very  short  time  J 
was  transported  to  splendid  apartmenti,  and  a 
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luxurious  table,  and  grew  familiar  to  show,  noise, 
and  gaycty. 

In  three  years  my  motlier  diod,  having  im- 
plored a  blessing  on  her  family  with  her  last 
breath.  I  had  htlle  opportunity  to  indulge  a 
sorrow  -which  there  was  none  to  partake  with 
me,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reflect  much 
upon  my  loss.  My  father  turned  all  his  care 
upon  his  other  children,  whom  some  fortunate 
adventures  and  unexpected  legacies  enabled  him, 
when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to 
leave  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

I  should  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tune, and  had  once  a  fortune  assigned  me  in  liis 
will  J  but  my  cousin  assuring  him  tliat  all  care 
for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to 
place  me  happily  in  the  world,  directed  him  to 
Jivide  my  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  1  was  thrown  upon  dcpendancc  without 
resource.  Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  supported  in  my  former  character 
but  at  considerable  expense  j  so  that  partly  lest 
1  should  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  ap- 
pearance might  draw  too  many  compliments  and 
assiduities,  I  was  insensibly  degraded  from  my 
equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the 
head  servant  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

I  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  resent- 
ment would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  cn- 
4^vourcd  to  continue  my  importance  by  little 
services  and  active  officiousness,  and,  for  a  time, 
preserved  myself  from  neglect,  by  withdrawing 
all  pretences  to  competition,  and  studying  to 
please  rather  than  to  shine.  But  my  interest, 
notwithstanding  this  expedient,  hourly  declined, 
and  my  cousin's  favourite  maid  began  to  ex- 
change repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me  about 
alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though 
I  had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neces- 
sity of  outward  cheerfulness,  I  often  withdrew 
to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  grief,  or  turn  my  con- 
dition in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
*  I  might  escape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At 
last  my  schemes  and  sorrows  were  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  change  of  my  relation's  behaviour, 
who  one  day  took  an  occasion,  when  we  were 
left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  mc  suffer  myself 
no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place 
which  he  always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the 
family.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  preference 
of  her  own  daughters  should  never  hurt  me  ; 
and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
mercer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  bira  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  insinuate  that  my  other 
friends  supplied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to 
confirm. 

By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand, he  filled  me  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude, compelled  me  to  repose  on  him- as  my  only 
support,  and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  con- 
versation. He  often  appointed  interviews  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
called  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  rae  abroad. 
My  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing it,  disposed  mo  to  unlimited  complaisanre, 
and,  tliough  1  saw  his  kindness  grow  every  day 
more  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any  suspicion  to  enter 
my  thou^ht^  At  last  the  wretch  took  advan- 
tage of  the  familiarity  which  he^jnjoyed  as  my 


relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  0Sacted 
as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  or- 
phan, whom  his  own  promises  had  made  indi- 
gent, whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  subdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  afibrd  subject  of 
exultation,  to  overpower  on  any  terms  the  reso- 
lution, or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  ^rl ;  but  of 
ail  the  boasters  that  deck  themselves  m  the  spoils 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  surely  have  the 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  owe 
their  success  to  some  casual  influence.  They 
neither  employ  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  force 
of  understanding,  in  their  attempts;  they  cannot 
please  their  vanity  with  the  art  of  their  ap- 
proaches, the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  the 
elegance  of  their  address,  or  the  efficacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed 
of  any  qualities  by  which  affection  is  attracted. 
They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  ri- 
vals, but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist, 
and  are  often  content  to  possess  the  body,  with- 
out any  solicitude  to  gain  the  heart 

Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  does  mj 
present'  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wicked- 
ness enable  me  to  number  among  the  heroes  of 
debauchery  ;  reptiles  whom  their  own  servants 
would  have  despised,  had  they  not  been  their 
servants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have 
disdained  intercourse,  had  she  not  been  allured 
by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings  which 
are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the 
streets^  have  been  corrupted,  not  by  arts  of  gal- 
lantry which  stole  gradually  upon  the  afiections 
and  laid  prudenee  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incur- 
ring resentment  which  they  could  not  escape; 
some  have  been  fri^rhted  by  masters,  and  some 
awed  by  guardians  mto  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequence,  and  he 
soon  perceived  that  I  could  not  long  continue  in 
his  family.  I  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of 
the  reproach  which  I  now  beheved  inevitable. 
He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  dis- 
covery, and  often  upbraideid  me  with  the  anxiety 
which  perhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  coun- 
tenaitce ;  but  at  last  mingled  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  maintencnce  with  menaces  of 
total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  perturba- 
tion, I  should  suffer  his  secret  to  escape,  or  en- 
deavour to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  retreat 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended 
that  my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  distant 
country,  and  I  entered  upon  a  state  which  shall 
be  described  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

MlSELLA. 


No.  171.J    Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1751. 

Titdet  call  conv*xa  tutru  vxtc 

Dark  u  the  sun,  and  loathaome  is  the  day 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
MisELLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narra- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more 
powerfully  preserve  youth  from  irregularity,  or 
guard  inexperience  from  seduction,  Uian  a  just 
description  of  the  condition  into  which  the  waoL 
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ton  plunges  herself^  and  Uicreforo  hope  that  my 
letter  may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  my  ex- 
ample. 

After  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delays 
which  the  timidity  of  guilt  naturally  producer,  1 
was  removed  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  under  one  of  the  characters  comnionly  as- 
sumed upon  such  occasions.  Here  being  by  my 
circumstances  condemned  to  solitude,  1  pass'jd 
most  of  my  hours  in  bitterness  and  anguish.  I'he 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  engaging  my  at- 
tention, or  dispossessing  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such 
as  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  myself;  for  1 
was  not  so  far  abandoned  as  to  sink  voluntarily 
intooorniption,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my 
own  mina  the  enormitv  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid 
lest  his  assiduity  should  expose  liim  to  suspicion. 
Whenever  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and 
waa  therefore  less  delightfully  entertained  than 
he  expected.  After  freauent  expostulations  u pon 
the  unreasonableness  ot  my  sorrow,  and  innume- 
rable protestations  of  everlasting  regard,  he  at 
last  found  that  I  was  more  affected  with  the  loss 
of  my  innocence  tlian  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  my  remorse, 
began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of 
iireligion.  His  arguments  were  such  as  my 
course  of  life  has  since  exposed  me  often  to  tlie 
necessity  of  bearim;,  vulgar,  empty,  and  falla- 
cious ;  yet  they  at  first  confounded  me  by  their 
novelty,  filled  me  with  doubt  and  perplexitv,  and 
interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without  substi- 
tuting any  other  support  I  listened  awhile  to 
bis  impious  gabble ;  but  its  influence  was  soon 
overpowered  by  natural  reason  and  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  convictions  which  tliis  new  attempt 
£ave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my  abhor- 
rence. I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
tempests  drire  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them 
to  the  rocks  that  thev  may  plunder  tlieir  lading 
•^and  have  always  thought  that  wretches,  thus 
merciless  in  their  depredations,  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  msurrection  of  all  social  be- 
ings; yet,  how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of 
him,  who,  in  the  agitations  of  remorse,  cuts  away 
the  anchor  of  piety,  and,  when  he  has  drawn 
aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides 
the  light  of  heaven  which  would  direct  her  to  re- 
turn I  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  man 
eoually  betrayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence 
of  appetite  and  opportunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with 
horror  that  he  was  contriving  to  perpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to  his 
purpose,  by  complete  and  radical  corruption. 

To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power. 
I  could  support  the  expenses  of  my  condition, 
only  by  the  continuance  of  his  favour.  He  pro- 
vided all  that  was  necessary,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  the  dan- 
ger which  we  had  both  expected  with  so  mubh 
anxiety.  I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mise to  restore  me  with  my  fiune  uniniurea  to 
the  world.  He  promised  me  in  general  terms, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  his  power 
could  add  to  my  happiness,  but  forebore  to  re- 
lease me  from  my  confinement  I  knew  how 
much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended  upon 


my  F])cedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outraffe- 
ously  iuij)alit>nt  of  bis  delays,  which  I  now  p*;;- 
ceivod  to  be  only  arnrKis  ot'lrwdnci-s.  He  t«»'d 
inc  at  lusl,  >^ith  an  ajuK-arancc  of  sorrow,  that 
ull  hopos  of  n-istoration  to  my  former  state  were 
for  ever  yuccludid ;  that  chance  had  discovered  mj 
secret,  and  malice  divnlt^ed  it;  and  that  nothing 
now  H'lnained,  but  to  seek  a  retreat  more  private, 
where  curiosity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I 
felt  at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  1 
was  in  so  much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy, 
which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me  with  fiitl 
cr}',  that  1  yielded  myself  implicitly  to  his  dii^ 
posal,and  was  removed,  witli  a  thousand  studied 
precautions,  through  by-ways  and  dark  passages 
to  another  house,  where  I  harassed  him  vi  iih 
perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small  annuity  that 
might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country  in  obscu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent 
professions,  but  in  time  appeared  ofiended  at  my 
importunity  and  distrust;  and  having  one  day  en- 
deavoured to  sootlie  me  with  uncommon  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  discontent 
immoveable,  left  me  with  some  inarticulate  mur- 
murs of  anger.  I  was  pleased  that  he  was  at 
last  roused  to  sensibihty,  and  exi>ecting  that  at 
his  next  visit  he  would  comply  with  my  request, 
lived  with  great  tranc^uillity  upon  the  money  in 
my  hands,  and  was  so  much  pleased  witli  this 
pause  of  persecution,  that  I  did  not  reflect  how 
much  his  absence  had  exceeded  the  usual  inter- 
vals, till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  want- 
ing subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  contracted  my 
expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  supplicate  for  as- 
sistance. Necessity,  however,  soon  overcame 
my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  faim 
by  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  terms 
more  pressing,  but  without  efiect  I  then  sent 
an  agent  to  inquire  after  him,  who  infonned  ine, 
that  he  had  quitted  his  house,  and  was  gone  with 
his  family  to  reside  for  some  time  uponlus  estate 
in  Ireland. 

However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I 
was  yet  unwilUng  to  believe  that  he  couJd  wholly 
abandon  me,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  my 
clothes,  I  supported  myself,  expecting  that  every 
post  would  bung  me  relief.  Thus  J  passed  seven 
months  between  hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual 
approach  to  poverty  and  distress,  emaciated  with 
discontent,  and  bewildered  with  uncertainty.  At 
last,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neces^ 
sity  of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  my 
absence  to  search  my  boxes,  and,  missing  some 
of  my  apparel,  seized  the  rexnajnder  for  rent,  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty  was  vain  r 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutaOty  was  hopeless.  J 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered 
about  without  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted 
with  the  usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqualified 
for  laborious  ofiices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that 
had  seen  me  before,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from 
those  who  were  strangers  to  my  former  condi- 
tion. Night  came  on  in  the  midst  of  my  distrao^ 
tion,  and  I  still  continued  to  wander  till  the  me- 
naces of  the  watch  obliged  me  to  shelter  myself 
in  a  covered  passage. 

Next  day,  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  back- 
ward garret  of  a  mean  house,  ana  employed  mjr 
landlady  to  mquire  for  a  service.    My  appHca. 
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tions  were  generally  rejected  for  want  of  a  charac- 
ter. At  length  1  was  received  at  a  draper's  ;  hut 
wheQ  it  was  known  to  my  mistress  that  I  had 
only  one  gown,  and  that  of  silk',  she  was  of 
opinio  \  that  I  looked  like  a  thief,  and  without 
warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  suj>. 
port  myself  by  my  needle ;  and,  by  my  landlady's 
reoommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  from  a 
shop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  me  so  much 
reputation  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head 
of  some  value,  one  of  my  fellow  lodgers  stole  the 
lace,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ily  from  a  prosecution. 
Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  I  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  under  pent-houses  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  length  I  became  absolutely  penni- 
less, and,  having  strolled  all  day  without  suste- 
nance, was,  at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted 
bj  an  elderly  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern. 
I  refused  bim  with  hesitation ;  he  seized  me  by 
the  hand,  and  drew  me  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  when  he  saw  my  face  pale  with  hunger, 
and  my  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  he  spurned  me 
from  him,  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some 
other  place  ;  he  for  his  part  would  take  care  of 
his  pockets. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  further,  when  another 
soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.  When 
he  saw  the  same  tokens  of  calamity,  he  consi- 
dered thai  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  therefore  auickly  made  overtures,  which  I 
had  no  longer  nrmness  to  reject  By  this  man  I 
was  maintained  four  months  in  penurious  wick- 
edness, and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  con- 
dition, firom  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper. 

In  this  abject  state,  I  haye  now  passed  four 
years,  the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of 
drunkenness;  sometimes  the  property  of  one 
man,  and  sometimes  the  common  prey  of  acci- 
dental lewdness ;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  sale 
by  Uie  mistress  of  a  brothel ;  at  another  begging 
in  Uie  streets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by 
wickedness ;  without  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of 
finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose 
to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  reflections 
at  night,  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  impress 
upon  me. 

If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  se- 
curity, could  visit  for  lin  hour  the  dismal  recep- 
tacles to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her 
nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  the  wretches  that 
lie  crowded  together,  mad  with  intemperance^ 
ghastly  with  famine,  nauseous  with  filth,  and 
noisome  with  disease :  it  would  not  he  very  easy 
for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to  harden  them 
affainat  compassion,  or  to  repress  the  desire 
which  they  most  immediately  feel  to  rescue  such 
numbers  of  human  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacu- 
ate their  streets,  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and 
vagabonds  to  tbeir  colonies.  If  the  women  that 
infest  this  city  had  the  same  opportunityof  escap- 
ing from  their  miseries,  I  believe  very  little  force 
would  be  necessary ;  for  who  amon^  them  can 
dread  any  change  ?  Many  of  us  indeed  are 
wholly  unqualified  for  any  but  most  servile  em- 
plojrments,  and  those  perhaps  would  require  the 
(«rB  of  a  magislFate  to  binder  them  from  foUow- 
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ing  the  same  practices  in  another  country ;  but 
others  are  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  reform- 
ation, and  would  gladly  be  oelivered  on  any 
terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt,  and  the  tyranny 
of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can 
afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution,  and 
where  the  eye  of  justice  can  attend  lo  indivi- 
duals, those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be 
restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think 
myself  happy  in  any  region  that  should  restore 
me  once  again  to  honesty  and  peace, 
lam,  2Sir,&c. 

Mhklla. 
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•  Sapt  toff  are  »oU»  qualis  «u»,  Pri*ce,  fut%tru9 
Sifiam  locupUs ;  simque  repentc  potent, 
^emqunm  posse,  putas  mores  narrarefuturoa  J 
Die  miki^  sifiaa  tu  leOy  qutUis  eris.  MART 

PriscuB,  you've  often  asked  mo  how  I'd  live, 
Should  fate  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  give. 
What  soul  hi<  future  conduct  can  foresee? 
Teil  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  would  be. 

F.  LBWia. 

Nothing  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manners; 
and  that  it  is  difBcult  to  conjecture  from  the  con- 
duct of  him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  condition, 
how  he  would  act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  pat 
into  hi^  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
few  men  are  made  bettor  by  affluence  or  exalta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when 
they  arc  unbound  and  eipanded  by  the  sunshine 
of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate  into  follies 
than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Many  observations  have  concurred  to  establish 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become 
obsolete,  for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every 
condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  low  stations, 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities 
of  gratifying  their  desires,  or  as  they  are  more  or 
less  restrained  by  human  censures.'Many  vitiat(» 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riches ;  amf 
who  can  wonder  that  what  is  gained  by  fraud  and 
extortion  is  enjoyed  with  tyranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  though 
certainly  not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so 
nearly  to  universality,  as  some  have  asserted  in 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  or  heal  of  declama- 
tion? 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equality,  will  have  many  male- 
volent gazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner 
than  otiiers  that  which  all  pursue  with  the  same 
ardour,  and  to  which  all  ima^pne  tltemselvcs  en- 
titled, will  for  ever  be  a  cnme.  When  those 
who  started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  us 
so  far  behind  that  we  have  little  hope  to  overtake 
them, we  revenge  our  disappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they  gained 
the  advantage,  or  on  the  follv  and  arrogance 
with  which  they  possess  it  Of  them  whose  rise 
we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselves  by 
prrgnosticatinsr  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray 
to  an  eye,  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some 
stains  which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded, 
while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to  discover 
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them;  nor  can  the  most  circumspect  attention, 
or  steady  rectitude,  escape  blaine  from  censors 
who  have  no  inclination  to  approve.  Riches 
therefore,  perhaps,  do  not  so  otlcn  produce 
crimes  as  incite  accusers. 

The  common  cliargc  against  those  who  rise 
above  their  original  condition,  is  that  of  pride.  It 
is  certain  that  success  naturally  confirms  us  in  a 
favourable  opinion  of  our  own  abilities.  Scarce 
nny  man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident,  friend- 
ship, and  a  tliousand  causes,  which  concur  in 
every  event  without  human  contrivance  or  inter- 
position, the  part  which  they  may  justly  claim  in 
nis  advancement  We  rate  ourselves  by  our 
fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and  exorbitant 
claims  are  quickly  produced  by  imaginary  merit 
Bat  captiousness  and  jealousy  are  likewise  easily 
ofTended,  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for  an 
affront,  every  mode  of  behaviour  will  supply  it ; 
freedom  will  be  rudeness,  and  reserve  sullen- 
nesB :  mirth  will  he  negligence,  and  seriousness 
formality ;  when  he  is  received  with  ceremony, 
distance  and  respect  are  inculcated;  if  he  is 
treated  with  familiarity,  he  concludes  himself 
insulted  by  condescensions. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  as  all  sud- 
den changes  are  dangerous,  a  quick  transition 
from  poverty  to  abundance  can  seldom  be  made 
with  safety.  He  that  has  long  hved  within  sight 
of  pleasures  which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need 
more  than  common  moderation,  not  to  lose  his 
reason  in  unbounded  riot,  when  they  are  first  put 
into  his  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty; 
every  gratification  is  exaggerated  by  desire.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  estimate  what  is  lately  gained 
above  its  real  value ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  annex 
greater  happiness  to  that  condition  from  which 
we  are  unwiUingly  excluded,  than  nature  has 
qualified  us  to  obtain.  For  this  reason,  the  re- 
mote inheritor  of  an  unexpected  fortune  may  be 
^nerally  distinguished  from  tliose  who  are  en- 
riched in  the  common  coarse  of  lineal  descent, 
by  his  greater  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by  the 
finery  of  his  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipage,  the 
splendour  of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table. 

A  thousand  things  which  familiarity  discovers 
to  be  of  Uttle  value,  have  power  for  a  time  to 
seize  the  imagination.  A  Virginian  king,  when 
the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door,  was 
so  delighted  to  find  his  subjects  admitted  or  ex- 
dttded  with  such  faciUty,  that  it  was  from  mom- 
mg  to  evening  his  whole  employment  to  turn  the 
key.  We,  among  whom  locks  and  keys  have 
been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
American  amusement ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this 
paper  will  have  a  single  reader  that  may  not 
apply  the  story  to  himself,  and  recollect  some 
boars  of  his  life  in  which  ho  has  been  equally 
overpowered  by  the  transitory  charms  of  trifling 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy 
gale  of  fortune  has  suddenly  transported  into 
new  regions,  where  unaccustomed  lustre  dazzles 
his  eyes,  and  untasted  delicacies  solicit  his  appe- 
tite. Let  him  not  be  considered  as  lost  in  hope- 
less degeneracy,  though  he  for  a  while  forgets 
the  regard  due  to  others,  to  indulcre  the  contem- 
plation of  himself,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  his 
first  raptures  expects  that  his  eye  should  regu- 
late the  motions  of  all  that  approach  him,  and 


his  opinion  be  received  as  decisive  and  oraculous. 
His  intoxication  will  give  way  to  time ;  the  mad- 
ness of  joy  will  fume  imperceptibly  away;  ihe 
sonse  of  his  insufficiency  will  soon  return ;  he 
will  remember  that  the  co-operation  of  others  is 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  learn  to  con- 
ciliate their  regard  by  reciprocal  beneficence. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  consideration  which 
ought  to  alleviate  our  censures  of  the  powerful 
and  rich.  To  imagine  tlicm  chargeable  with  all 
the  guilt  and  folly  of  their  own  actions,  ia  to  be 
very  Uttle  acquainted  with  the  world. 

De  PabMolu  pouvoir  voug  ignoret  TyvrcMe, 
Et  dm  laektflatemr  la  voix  enckamtereMge. 

Thou  host  not  kooirn  the  giddy  whirls  of  fmte, 
Nor  wrvile  flatteries  which  enchuil  the  great. 

MISS  A.  W. 

He  tliat  can  do  much  good  or  harm  will  not 
find  many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will 
suffer  to  be  sincere.  While  we  live  upon  the 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  reminded 
of  our  duty  by  the  admonitions  of  friends  and  re- 
proaches of  enemies ;  but  men  who  stand  in  the 
nighest  ranks  of  society,  seldom  hear  of  their 
faults ;  if  by  any  accident  an  opprobrious  clamour 
reaches  their  ears,  flattery  is  always  at  hand  to 
pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and  oh- 
tund  remorse. 

Favour  is  seldom  gained  bat  by  conformity  in 
vice.  Virtue  can  stand  without  assistance,  and 
considers  herself  as  very  little  obiicred  by  coun- 
tenance and  approbation ;  but  vice,  spiritless 
and  timorous,  seeks  the  shelter  of  crowds,  and 
support  of  confederacy.  The  sycophant,  there- 
fore, neglects  the  good  qualities  of  his  patron, 
and  employs  all  his  art  on  his  weakness  and  fol- 
lies, regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  stimulates  his 
prevalent  desires. 

Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circum- 
stances, but  the  difficulty  is  increased  when  re- 
f)roof  and  advice  are  frighted  away.  In  common 
ife,  reason  and  conscience  have  only  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  to  encounter ;  but  in  hi^er 
stations  they  must  oppose  artifice  and  adulatioD. 
He,  therefore,  that  yields  to  such  teinptations, 
cannot  give  those  who  look  upon  his  miscarriage 
much  reason  for  exultation,  since  few  can  msdy 
presume  that  from  the  same  snare  they  should 
nave  been  able  to  escape. 
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Qm  virtuM,  fM  ferat  error,  noa. 

Now  saj,  where  virtue  stops,  and  vioe  begins) 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will 
distort  and  disfigure  the  limbs;  so  the  mind 
likewise  is  crippleid  and  contracted  by  perpetual 
application  to  tlie  same  set  of  ideas.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  the  trade  of  an  artisan  by  his  knees,  his 
fingers,  or  his  shoulders:  and  there  are  few 
among  men  of  the  more  liberal  professions,  whose 
minds  do  not  carry  the  brand  of  their  calling,  or 
whose  conversation  does  not  ouickly  discover  to 
what  class  of  the  community  tliey  belong. 

These  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  use,  in 
the  general  hostihty  which  every  part  of  mankind 
exercises  against  the  rest,  to  furnish  insults  and 
sarcasms.  Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth 
and  ungrateful  to  all  whom  custom  has  not  re- 
conciled to  its  sound,  and  which,  therefore  be- 
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comes  ridiculous  by  a  slight  misappUcatioD,  or 
unnecessary  repetition. 

The  general  reproacli  with  which  ignorance 
revenues  the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that 
of  pedantry  \  a  censure  wiiich  every  man  incurs, 
who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  talk  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  liim,  and  by  which 
the  uiodest  and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted 
from  the  display  of  their  acquisitions,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  their  powers. 

The  name  ot  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  coUeges, 
and  is  so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean 
to  boast  their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of 
manners,  and  kiiowledgc  of  the  world,  that  it 
seems  to  require  particular  consideration  ;  since, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  once  understood,  many  a  heart 
might  be  freed  from  painful  apprehensions,  and 
many  a  tongue  delivered  from  restraint 

Pedantry  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of 
learning.  It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating 
it.  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry,  who, 
when  he  has  made  himself  master  of  some  ab- 
struse and  uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  ob- 
trudes his  remarks  and  discoveries  upon  those 
whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of  his  proti- 
ciency,  and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  fear  con- 
tradiction, he  cannot  properly  expect  applause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed 
by  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
mon employment,  by  the  pleasure  which  every 
man  receives  from  the  recoli.'  lion  of  pleasing 
images,  and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics 
on  which  he  knows  himself  able  to  speak  with 
justness.  But  because  we  are  seldom  so  far  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  each  other,  as  to  search  out 
for  palliations,  this  failure  of  politeness  is  imputed 
always  to  vanity;  and  the  harmless  collegiate, 
who,  perhaps,  mtended  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, or  at  worst  only  spoke  without  suffi- 
cient reflection  upon  the  character  of  his  hear- 
ers, is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and 
eager  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the 
convenience  of  society,  and  the  laws  of  conver- 
sation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake, 
is  not  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  tlie  time  de- 
voted to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  but,  what 
never  fails  to  excite  very  keen  resentment,  an  in- 
solent assertion  of  superiority,  and  a  triumph 
over  less  enlightened  understandings.  The  pe- 
dant is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness, 
but  malignity ;  and  those  who  conceive  thcm- 
Eelves  insulted  by  his  knowledge,  never  fail  to 
tell  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  ex- 
erted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation,  scholars 
sometimes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste 
of  their  academical  formality,  and,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  accommodate  their  notions  and  their 
style  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any 
thing  than  of  that  which  they  understand,  and 
sink  into  insipidity  of  sentiment  and  meanness 
sider  argument  or  criticism  as  perpetually  inter- 
of  expression. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
that  all  appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hate- 
ful to  women ;  and  that  therefore,  whoever  de- 
sires to  be  well  received  in  female  assemblies, 
most  qualify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all 
that  is  serious,  rational  or  important ;  must  con- 


dieted ;  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  trifles,  and 
all  his  eloquence  to  coinpluucnt. 

Students  uflon  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
generation  from  the  wrilini^s  of  llie  past,  and  are 
very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the 
gradual  diflusion  of  knowledge,  or  i\\o  sudden 
caprice  of  fadiiion,  produces  in  the  world.  What- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  female  hterature  in  the 
last  century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger 
lest  the  scholar  should  want  an  adequate  audience 
at  the  tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  necessary 
to  regulate  his  conversation  by  antiquated  rules, 
w^ill  be  rather  despised  for  his  futility  than  ca- 
ressed for  his  pcditeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the 
comprehension  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  un- 
questionable pedantry ;  but  surel v  complaisance, 
requires,  that  no  man  should,  witliout  proof,  con- 
clude his  company  incapable  of  following  him  to 
the  highest  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  always  safer  to 
err  in  favour  of  otJiers  tlian  of  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  seldom  hazard  much  by  endeavour- 
ing to  excel. 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  learning, 
when  she  quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  wim 
dignity.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the 
airiness  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to  severe  sci- 
ence, and  solitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreea- 
bly is  a  secret  which  schools  cannot  impart ;  that 
gay  negligence  and  vivacious  levity,  which  charm 
down  resistance  wherever  they  appear,  are  never 
attainable  by  him  who,  having  spent  his  first 
years  among  the  dust  of  libraries,  enters  late  into 
the  gay  world  with  an  unpUant  attention  and 
established  habits. 

It  is  obser\ed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabricius 
the  mechanist,  that,  though  forced  by  public  em- 
ployments into  mingled  conversation,  he  never 
lost  the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  convent, 
nor  drew  ridicule  upon  himself  by  afft*cted  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  life.  To  the  same  praise 
every  man  devoted  to  learning  ought  to  aspire. 
If  he  attempts  the  softer  arts  of  pleasing,  and  en- 
deavours to  learn  the  grateful  bow  and  the  fa- 
miliar embrace,  the  insinuating  accent  and  the 
general  smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to  the 
character  of  learning,  without  arriving  at  the  en- 
vied honour  of  doing  nothing  with  elegance  and 
facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
Attic  dialect,  as  showed  that  he  had  learned  it 
not  by  custom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not  early 
formed  to  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  man- 
ner the  effects  of  his  education,  by  an  unneces" 
sary  anxiety  of  behaviour.  It  is  as  possible  to 
become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be 
troublesome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There  is  no 
kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable, 
than  his  wlio  is  always  labouring  to  level  thoughts 
to  intellects  higher  than  his  ow:i ;  who  apolo- 
gizes for  every  word  which  his  own  narrowness 
of  converse  inclines  him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps 
the  exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  visible  re- 
straint; is  solicitous  to  antieipate  inquiries  by 
needless  explanations ;  and  endeavours  to  shade 
his  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  daz 
zled  with  their  lustre. 
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No.  174.]    Saturdat,  Nov.  15, 1751. 

Famitm  kdbet  in  eorwu  ;  longtfftge ;  dummodo  rinm 
£scirtisl  mM,  fum  kic  einquam  parett  amico,         hor 

Yonder  he  drires — aroid  that  Airious  beait : 

If  he  may  have  his  jest,  he  never  cares 

At  whose  ezpease  j  nor  friend  nor  patron  spares. 

FKANCia. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
Thk  laws  of  social  benevolence  require,  that 
every  man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by 
his  experience.  He  that  has  at  last  escaped  into 
port  from  the  fluctuations  of  chance,  and  the 
gusts  of  opposition,  ought  to  make  some  im- 
provements m  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the 
rocks  on  which  he  has  been  dashed,  ana  the 
shallows  where  he  has  been  stranded. 

The  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when 
custom  first  gave  me  up  to  my  own  direction, 
is  very  frequently  incident  to  the  quick,  the 
sprightly,  the  fearless,  and  the  ^y ;  to  all  whose 
ardour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of 
their  designs,  and  imprudent  aeclaration  of  their 
opinions ;  who  seldom  count  the  cost  of  plea- 
sure, or  examine  the  distant  conse<^uence8  of 
any  practice  that  flatters  them  with  immediate 
gratincation. 

I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  w  ith  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  be- 
Tond  the  title  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as 
below  my  care  ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow 
rich  without  understanding,  that  I  could  not  foi^ 
bear  to  look  on  wealth  as  an  acquisition  easy  to 
industry  directed  by  genius,  and  therefore  threw  it 
aside  as  a  secondary  convenience,  to  be  procured 
when  my  principal  wish  should  be  satisfied,  and 
my  claim  to  intellectual  excellence  universally 
acknowledged. 

With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in 

Sublic.  and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude, 
fy  hte  was  divided  between  the  care  of  provid- 
ing topics  for  the  entertainment  of  my  company, 
and  that  of  collecting  company  worthy  to  be  en- 
tertained i  for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every 
other  power,  has  its  boundaries ;  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive 
impressions ;  and  that  as  some  bodies,  indisso- 
luble by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  crucible  at 
defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of 
fancy  maj  be  pointed  without  eflect,  and  which 
no  fire  ofsentiment  can  agitate  or  exalt. 

It  was,  however,  not  long,  before  I  fitted  my- 
self with  a  set  of  companions  who  knew  how  to 
laugh,  and  to  whom  no  other  recommendation 
was  necessary  than  the  power  of  striking  out  a 
jest.  Among  those  I  fixed  my  residence,  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  disturbing  the 
neighbours  every  night  with  the  obstreperous  ap- 
plause which  my  sallies  forced  from  the  audience. 
The  reputation  of  our  club  every  day  increased, 
and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated 
by  my  admirers,  every  day  brought  new  soHcita- 
tions  for  admission  into  our  society. 

To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment. 
I  frequented  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivatea 
the  acquaintance  ot  all  the  fashionable  race,  and 
passed  the  day  in  a  continual  succession  of  visits, 
m  which  I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for 
the  expenses  of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of 
conduct  I  could  discover,  whatever  peculiarity  of 
^nanner  I  could  obsorve,  whatever  weakness  was 
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betrayed  by  confidence,  whatever  lapse  was  sirf> 
fercd  by  neglect,  all  was  drawn  together  for  the 
diversion  of  my  wild  companions,  who  when  tbey 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  never  failed 
to  signalize  themselves  by  a  zealous  imitatioo, 
and  filled  the  town  on  the  ensuing  day  with  scan- 
dal and  vexation,  with  merriment  an<l  shame. 

I  can  scarcely  believe,  when  I  recollect  my 
own  practice,  that  I  could  have  been  so  fiur  d^ 
luded  with  petty  praise,  as  to  divulge  the  secrets 
of  trust,  and  to  expose  the  levities  of  frankness ; 
to  wayla]^  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  sorpcise 
tlie  security  of  the  thoughtless.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  for  many  years  I  heard  nothing  but  with  de- 
sign to  tell  It,  and  saw  nothing  with  any  other 
curiosity  than  after  some  failure  that  mi|^  fur- 
nish out  a  jesL 

My  hearty  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ma- 
lignity, or  interested  insidiousness.  I  had  do 
other  purpose  than  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of 
laughter  by  communication,  nor  ever  raised  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  calamities  of 
others.  I  led  weakness  and  negligence  into  dii 
ficulties,  only  that  I  might  divert  myself  with 
their  perplexities  and  dbtresses;  and  violated 
every  law  of  friendship,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  smartDees  and 
waggery. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  myself 
with  any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  destructive 
kind.  I  never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gamesters,  or 
a  girl  to  debauchees;  never  intercepted  the  kind- 
ness of  a  patron,  or  sported  away  the  reputation 
of  innocence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mis- 
chief and  momentary  veiEations,  and  my  acute- 
ness  was  employed  not  upon  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion, which  It  had  been  meritorious  to  aetect, 
but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absurdity,  pre- 
judice or  mistake. 

This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  much  diligence 
and  sagacity,  that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  every 
man  whom  1  knew,  some  blunder  or  miscar- 
riage ;  to  betray  the  most  circumspect  of  my 
friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his 
predominant  passion ;  or  expose  him  to  con- 
tempt, by  placing  him  in  circumstances  which 
put  his  prejudices  into  action,  brought  to  view 
nis  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  on  his  airs  of  affectation. 

Tne  power  had  been  possessed  in  vain  if  it 
had  never  been  exerted ^  and  it  was  not  my  cus- 
tom to  let  any  arts  of  jocularity  remain  unem- 
ployed. My  impatience  of  applause  brought  me 
always  early  to  the  place  of  entertainment;  and 
I  seldom  failed  to  lay  a  scheme  with  Uie  small 
knot  that  first  gathered  round  me,  by  which 
some  of  those  whom  we  expected  might  be  made 
subservient  to  our  sport.  Every  man  has  some 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,  on  which,  by  a 
feigned  seriousness  of  attention,  he  may  be  drawn 
to  expatiate  without  end.  Every  man  has  some 
habitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established  mode 
of  expression,  which  never  fail^  to  raise  mirth  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonitioDS  of 
tliese  particularities  I  secured  our  pleasantly. 
Our  companion  entered  with  his  usual  gayety, 
and  began  to  partake  of  our  noisy  cheenalness, 
when  Sie  conversation  was  imperceptibly  di- 
verted to  a  subject  which  pressed  upon  his  tender 
part,  and  extorted  the  expected  shrug,  the  cu»- 
tomary  exclamation,  or  the  predicted  remark. 
A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  burst  from  ad 
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that  were  admitted  to  tho  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
was  ofUa  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that 
occasioned  it ;  for,  as  we  do  not  hastily  form 
conclusions  against  ourseWes,  seldom  any  one 
suspected  that  he  had  exhilarated  us  otherwise 
than  by  his  wit.  s 

You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur- 
prise that  by  this  conduct  1  had  in  a  short  time 
united  mankind  against  me,  and  that  every 
tongue  was  diligent  in  prevention  or  revenge.  I 
soon  perceived  myself  regarded  with  malevo- 
lence or  distrust,  but  wondered  what  had  been 
discovered  in  me  either  terrible  or  hateful.  I 
had  invaded  no  man's  property ;  I  had  rivalled 
no  man's  claims ;  nor  had  ever  engaged  in  any 
of  those  attempts  which  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
ambition,  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had  hved  but 
to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh ;  and  believed 
that  1  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
voured by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never 
imagined  that  he  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal 
revel,  concurred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would 
consider  in  a  cooler  hour,  that  the  same  trick 
might  be  played  against  himself;  or  that,  even 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  the  natural 
pride  of  human  nature  rises  against  him,  who, 
oy  general  censures,  lays  claim  to  general  supe- 
rionty. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided, 
and  cautioned  others  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I 
came,  I  found  silence  and  dejection,  coldness 
and  terror.  No  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest 
he  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 
presentations ;  the  company,  however  numerous 
dropped  off  at  my  entrance,  upon  various  pre- 
tences :  and,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
being  lefl,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive 
at  my  departure. 

If  those  whom  I  had  thus  ofi^ded  could  have 
contented  themselves  with  repaying  one  insult 
for  another,  and  kept  up  the  war  only  by  a  reci- 
procation of  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perhaps 
vexed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for 
no  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can 
laugh.  But  these  wounds  which  they  give  me 
as  they  fly,  are  without  cure ;  this  alarm  which 
they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to  escape  me,  ex- 
cludes me  from  all  friendship  and  from  all  plea- 
sure. I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  interval 
of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fection is  refused  admission  into  cities  j  and  must 
linger  in  obscuritv,  till  my  conduct  shall  con- 
vince the  world,  tfiat  I  may  be  approached  with- 
out hazard.  I  am,  ^c. 

DiCACULUS. 


No.  175.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  1751. 

R^ri  quippe  htmuimmero  vixmnt  tatidem  quot 
Tk^^rum  porUCy  vel  divitis  oatim  Hfili.  Jvr. 

Good  men  are  scarce,  the  just  are  thinly  sown ; 
They  thrive  bat  ill,  nor  cwi  they  last  when  jrrown. 
And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile. 
Y«t  Tbebea  more  gates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

CREECH. 

None  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recom- 
mend the  ancient  sages  to  veneration,  seems  to 
have  required  less  extent  of  knowledge  or  per* 

Sicacity  of  penetration,  than  the  remark  of  Bias, 
at  oi  wXiovtt  icoxM,  the  majmihi  wrt  vficked* 
SI 


The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  ensily  ^s^ 
coverable  that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell 
can  exclude  it  from  notice.  The  knowledge  ot 
crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undesired.  They 
whom  their  abstraction  from  common  occmv 
rences  hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly 
have  their  attention  awakened  by  feeung  iU 
Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the  world,  may 
learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet  For  what  are 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  prao« 
tice  of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  ?  What  are  all  the 
records  of  history,  but  narratives  of  successive 
villanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacres^ 
and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  con<< 
sists  not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare 
or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  m  the  comprehension 
of  some  obvious  and  useful  truth  in  a  few  words* 
We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
cause the  true  principles  of  action  are  notknown^ 
but  because  for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered } 
and  he  may  therefore  be  justly  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  contracts  the 
great  rules  of  life  into  short  sentences,  that  may 
be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  taugbt 
by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  to  the 
mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half 
the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should 
require  to  be  cautioned  against  corruption,  they 
will  find,  that  they  have  themselves  purchased 
their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would 
have  spaced  them  ;  and  may  see  on  every  side 
some  entangling  themselves  in  perplexities,  and 
some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  nqg;lecC 
of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
distinction,  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and 
flattered  into  pride.  He  comes  forth  with  all  the 
confidence  of^  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  supe* 
riors,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet 
irritated  by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  enn 
bittered  by  cruelty.  He  loves  all,  because  he 
imagines  himself  the  universal  favourite.  Every 
exchange  of  salutation  produces  new  acquaint* 
ance,  and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties 
into  the  world,  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of 
their  own  charms,  and  imagine  that  the  heait 
feels  no  passion  b  ut  that  of  lo  ve.  They  are  seen 
surrounaed  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be* 
cause  they  tell  them  only  what  is  heard  with  de« 
light.  Whoever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover; 
and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is  pining  in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  inculcates 
to  these  thoughtless  strangers,  that  the  majorUy 
are  toieked ;  who  informs  them,  that  the  traifl 
which  wealth  and  beauty  dmw  afler  them  vi 
lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey;  and  tfaat,per-i 
haps,  amonsf  all  those  who  crowd  about  them 
with  professions  and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportunity  to  de« 
vour  or  betray  them,  to  glut  nimsclf  by  their 
destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue,  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  or 
the  reason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own 
I  graces,  and  so  strongly  supported  by  argoiiMDt^ 
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that  a  goo4  man  wonden  how  any  can  be  bad ; 
and  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  passion 
and  interest,  who  never  observed  the  arts  of 
seduction,  the  conta^on  of  example,  the  gradual 
descent  from  onecnme  to  another,  or  the  insen- 
sible depravation  of  the  principles  by  loose  con- 
versation, naturally  expect  to  find  integrity  in 
every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods, 
of  violence  and  circumvention  ;  but  such  narra- 
tives are  commonly  regarded  by  the  young,  the 
heady,  and  the  confident,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  murmurs  of  peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of 
dotage ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  documents 
of  hoahr  wisdom,  we  commonly  plunge  into  the 
world  fSsarless  and  credulous  without  any  fore-^ 
fliffht  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  deceit 

I  have  remarked,  m  a  former  paper,  that  cre- 
dulity is  the  common-  failing  of  unexperienced 
virtue ;  and  that  he  who  is  -sDontaneously  sus- 
picious, may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  cor- 
ruption ;  for,  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence 
of  dishonesty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to 
observe  it  with  his  own  eyes,  whence  can  he  take 
his  measures  of  judgment  but  from  himself  7 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  snares  of 
artifice,  are  most  likely  to  be  entancled.  He  that 
endeavours  to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  mast 
always  be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  live 
only  for  themselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely 
precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  trans- 
actions, and  shown  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of 
treachery. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefuUv  in- 
colcated,  that,  to  enter  the  road  of  life  wiUiout 
caution  or  reserve,  in  expectation  of  general 
fidelity  and  justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide 
ocean  without  the  instruments  of  steerage,  and 
to  hope  that  every  wind  will  be  prosperous,  and 
that  every  coast  will  afford  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit 
•and  injury,  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  tliat 
.  prevail  amone  the  sons  of  men ;  since  there  is 
no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wish  however 
absurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there 
are,  who  openly  and  almost  professedly  regulate 
all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money ;  who 
have  no  other  reason  for  action  or  forbearance, 
fer  compliance  or  refusal,  tlian  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  These 
are  indeed  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  human 
beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  with  some  pesti- 
ferous animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be 
at  war ;  but  who,  however  detested  or  scorned, 
long  continue  to  add  heap  to  heap,  and,  when 
they  have  reduced  one  to  oeggary,  are  still  per- 
mitted to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationaDy  wicked,  pass  their 
lives  in  nuschief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  success,  and  mark  out  every  man  for 
hatred,  whose  lame  or  fortune  they  believe  in- 


every  injury  with  unwearied  and  perpetual  re- 
sentment ;  with  him  whose  vanity  inclines  him 
to  consider  every  roan  as  a  rival  in  every  preten- 
sion ;  with  him  whose  airy  negligence  puts  his 
friend's  afiairs  or  secrets  in  contmual  hazard,  and 
who  thinks  his  forgetfulness  of  others  excused 
by  his  inattention  to  himself;  and  with  him 
whose  inconstancy  ranges  without  any  settled 
ruTe  of  choice  through  varieties  of  friendship,  and 
who  adopts  and  dismisses  fiivourites  by  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the 
converse  of  mankind  exposes  us,  and  which  can 
be  avoided  oiily  by  prudent  distrust  He  ther^ 
fore  that,  rememberingthis  salutary  maxim  loams 
early  to  withhold  his  fondness  from  fair  appear- 
ances, will  have  reason  to  pay  some  honours  to 
Bias  of  Priene,  who  enabled  hun  to  become  wise 
without  the  cost  of  experience. 


Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  de- 
grees of  guilt,  are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for 
friendship,  and  unable  to  maintain  any  constant 
or  regular  course  of  kindness.  Happiness  may 
he  destroyed  not  only  by  union  witn  the  man 
who  is  apparently  the  slave  of  interest,  but  with 
lum  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  per- 
•evaranca^  in  whatever  cause,  'disposes  to  pursue 
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There  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  un- 
easy^ituations  which  raise  little  compassion  for 
the  sufferer,  and  which  no  man  but  those  whom 
they  immediately  distress  can  regard  with  seri- 
ousness. Petty  mischiefe,  that  have  no  influence 
on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  efiects  to  the  rest  of 
life,  are  always  seen  with  a  kind  of  malicious 
pleasure.  A  mistake  or  embarrassment,  which 
for  the  present  moment  fills  the  face  with  blushes, 
and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  no  other 
effect  upon  those  who  observe  it,  than  that  of 
convulsmg  them  with  irresistible  laughter.  Some 
circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully  ridicu- 
lous, that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with- 
stand them ;  they  bear  down  love,  interest,  and 
reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependent, 
or  the.  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  mo- 
tions of  merriment 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities  may 
be  reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet 
hardened  into  insensibility,  feels  at  the  onset  of  a 
furious  critic,  whose  age,  tank,  or  fortune,  gives 
him  confidence  to  speak  without  reserve ;  who 
heaps  one  objection  upon  another,  and  obtrudes 
his  remarks,  and  enforces  his  corrections,  without 
tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
and  anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  sylla- 
ble, starts  and  kindles  at  the  slightest  attack  | 
the  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  superiority,  tri- 
umphing in  every  discovery  of  failupe,  and  zeal 
ous  to  impress  the  cogency  of  his  arguments 
pursues  him  from  line  to  line  without  cessation 
or  remorse.  The  critic,  who  hazards  little,  pro- 
ceeds with  vehemence,  impetuosiPty,  and  feariess- 
ness;  the  author,  whose  quiet  and  fame^  and 
life  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  defence ; 
maintains  modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to 
yield,  and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  critic^s  purpose  is  to  conquer, 
the  author  only  hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic  there- 
fore knits  his  brow,  and  raises  his  voice,  and  re- 
joices whenever  he  perceives  any  tokens  of  pain 
excited  by  the  pressure  of  his  aasertioni,  or  the 
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point  of  his  sarcasms.  The  author,  whose  en- 
deavour  is  at  once  to  mollify  and  elude  his  perse- 
cutor, composes  his  features  and  softens  his  ac- 
cent, breaks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and 
rather  steps  aside  than  flies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage  of  ex- 
temporary criticism  indicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds, 
I  know  not  that  the  laws  of  benevolence  entitle 
this  distress  to  much  sympathy.  The  diversion 
of  baiting  an  author  has  the  sanction  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  it  is  more  lawful  than  the  sport 
of  teasing  other  animals,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  he  comes  voluntarily  to  the  stake,  furnish- 
ed, as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron  powers  of  .lite- 
rature, with  resistless  weapons  and  impenetra- 
ble armour,  with'  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  £yr- 
manth,  and  the  paws  of  the  lion  of  »mea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  other  motives  than  vanity;  and  he 
whom  necessity  or  duty  enforces  to  write,  is  not 
always  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  censorious  impudence.  It  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  consider  how  they 
whom  publication  lays  open  to  the  insults  of 
such  as  their  obscurity  secures  against  reprisals, 
may  extricate  themselves  from,  unexpected  en- 
counters. 

Vida,  a  man  of.  considerable  skiU  in  the  poli- 
tics of  literature,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  aban- 
don his  defence,  .and,  even  when  he  can  irrefca- 
gably  refute  all  objections,  to  suffer  tamely  the 
exultations  of  his  antagonist 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  advice  is 
asked,  and  severity  solicited,  because  no  man 
tells  his  opinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines 
it  received  with  implicit  veneration  ,*  and  critics 
ought  never  to  be  consulted,  but  while  errors 
may  yet  be  rectified  or  insipidity  suppressed. 
But  when  the  book  has  once  been  dismissed  into 
the  world,  and  can  be  no  more  retouched,  Lknow 
not  whether  a  very  different  conduct  should  not 
be  prescribed,  and  whether  firmness  and  spirit 
may  not  sometimes  be  of  use  to  overpower  arro- 
gance and  repel  brutality.  Softness,  diffidence, 
and  moderation  will  often  be  mistaken  for  imbeci- 
lity and  dejection ;  they  lure  cowardice  to  the 
attack  by  the  hopes  of  easy  victory,  and  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  he  whom  every  man  thinks 
he  can  conquer,  shall  never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
such  as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer 
to  some  quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of 
reply.  A  man  who  by  long  consideration  has 
familiarized  a  subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully 
surveyed  the  series  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned 
all  the  parts  of  his  composition  into  a  regular 
dependance  on  each  other,  will  soften  start  at  the 
sinistrous  interpretations  or  ateurd  remarks  of 
haste  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  infa- 
tuation they  have  been  led  away  frorn  the  obvi- 
ous sense,  and  upon  what  peculiar  principles^ 
judgment  they  decide  against  bim. 

The  eye  of  the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body^ 
is  not  equally  perfect  in  all,  nor  equall3r  adapted 
in  any  to  all  objects ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to 
supply  its  defects  j  rules  are  the  instruments  of 
mental  yisinn,  which  may  indeed  assist  our  facul- 
ties when  properly  used^  but  produce  confusion 
and  obscunty  by  unskilful  application.  ^ 

Some  seem  always  to  read  with  the  microscope 
•f  criticism,  and  employ  their  whole  attention 
■poa  minute  elegance,  or  ftiultB  scarcely  yiaible 
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to  common  observation.  The  dissonance  of  a 
syllable,  tlie  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  the 
repetition  of  a  particle,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  propriety,  the  slightest  defect  in  construction 
or  arrangement,  swell  before  their  eyes  into  enor- 
mities. As  they  discern  with  great  exactness, 
they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  compass,  and 
knovvnottking  of  the  justness  of  the  design,  the 
general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  artifice  of 
connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  they 
never  conceive  how  small  a  proportion  that  whicn 
they  are  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which 
they  are  offended,  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  g^ 
neral  excellence. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  tele- 
scope. They  see  with  great  clearness  whatem 
is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  are  totally  blind  to  all  that  lies  immedi- 
ately before  them.  They  discover  in  every  pas- 
sage some  secret  meaning,  some  remote  allusion, 
some  artful  allegory,  or  some  occult  imitation, 
which  no  other  reader  ever  suspected ;  but  they 
have  no  perception  of  thecogeiicy  of  argument^ 
the  force  of  pathetic  sentiments,  the  various  oa- 
lours  of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embellishmenti 
dC  fancy ;  of  all  that  engages  the  attention  of 
others  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  they  piy 
into  worl<tf  of  conjecture,  and  amuse  themsehrM 
idth  phantoms  in  the  oloods. 
,  In  criticism,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  Ihil  some- 
times by  our  weakness,  but  more  frequently  by 
bur  fault  We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ig- 
norance, and  sometimes  by  prejudice;  but  we 
seldom  deviate  far  from  the  right,  but  when  wo 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  vanity. 
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tosconioic. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
When  I.wa«,  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  to  vidiich  my  friends  had  de^ 
tined  me,  being  summoned,  by  the  dealh  of  my 
father,  into  the  country,  I  found  myself  master 
of  an  unexpected  sum  of  money,  andof  an  estate^ 
which,  though  notlar^e,  was,  in  my  opinion,  suf^ 
ficient  to  support  me  m  a  condition  fiir  preferable 
to  the  fatigue,  dependance,  and  uncertainty  ef; 
any  gainfid  occupation.  1  therefore  resolved  to . 
devote  the  rest  ot  my  life  wholly  to  curiosity,  and 
without  any  confinement  of  my  excursions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  general  knowledge. 

This  scheme  of  life  seemed  presnant  with  in-. 
exhaustible  variety,  and  therefore  ftovld  not  fofw . 
bear  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  wisdom  of 
my  choice.  I  furnished  a.-  large  room  with  all 
con veniencesfor study;  collected  books efeveij 
kind ;  quitted  every  science  at  the  first  perception 
of  disgust :  returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  my 
former  ardour  happened  to- revive^  and  having 
no  rival  to  depress  me  by  eompanson,  nor  any 
critic  to  alarm  me  with  objections,  I  spent  day 
after  day  in  .profiMind  tmeq^iiUity,  with  eoiy  m^ 
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much  complaisance  in  my  own  improvements,  as 
ferved  to  excite  and  animate  my  application. 

Thus  I  lived  for  some  yearB  with  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  my  own  plan  of  conduct,  rmnir 
eaiiy  to  read,  and  dividing  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
day  between  economy,  exercise,  and  rcHection, 
But  in  time  I  began  to  find  my  mind  contracted 
And  stifiened  by  solitude.  My  ease  and  elegance 
were  sensibly  impaired ;  I  wab  no  longer  able  to 
accommodate  ravself  with'  readiness  to  the  acci* 
dental  current  of  conversation ;  my  notions  grew 
particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
fonnal  and  unfashionable ;  I  spoke,  on  common 
occasions,  the  language  of  books.  My  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  celerity  of  reply ^  had 
entirely  deserted  me ;  when  I  delivered  my  opinion, 
or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
an  unseasonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by 
any  slight  opposition,  and  overwhelmed  and 
}o8t  in  dejection,  when  the  smallest  advantage 
was  gained  against  me  in  dispute.  I  became  de- 
cisive and  £gmatical,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, perpetuafly  jealous  or  my  character,  inso- 
lent to  such  as  acknowledged  my  superiority,  and 
0ullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive ray  dictates. 

This  1  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
tellectual diseases  which  a  wise  man  should 
ipake  haste  to  cure.  I  therefore  resolved  for  a 
time  to  shut  my  books,  and  learn  again  the  art 
of  conversation;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  mind 
by  brisker  motions  and  stronger  impulses ;  and  to 
unite  myself  once  more  to  Uie  living  generation. 

For  this  purpose  I  hasted  to  London,  and 
entreated  one  of  my  academical  acouaintanccs 
to  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  little  societies 
of  literature  which  are  formed  in  taverns  and  cof- 
fee-houses. He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  me  to  his  friends,  and  soon  obtained 
me  admission  among  a  select  company  of  curi- 
ous men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate 
their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society 
was  Hirsutus,  who,  ailer  the  first  civilities  of 
iny  reception,  found  means  to  introduce  the  men- 
tion of  his  favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure 
of  those  who  want  thedne  regard  for  their  native 
country.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  early 
withdrawn  his  attention  from  foreign  trifies,  and 
that,  since  be  began  to  addict  his  mind  to  serious 
and  manly  studies,  he  had  very  carefully  amass- 
ed all  the  English  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
black  character.  This  search  he  had  pursued  so 
diligently,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  best  catalogues.  He  had  long  since 
completed  his  Caxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tre- 
veris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to 
a.  perfect  Pynson  but  two  volumes,  of  which  one 
was  promised  him  as  a  legacy  by  its  present  pos- 
aeasor,  and  the  other  he  was  resolved  to  buy  at 
whatever  price,  when  Cluisquilins's  library  should 
be  sold.  Hirsutus  had  no  other  reason  for  the 
valuinff  or  slighting  a  book,  than  that  it  was 
printed  in  the  Roman  or  the  Gothic  letter,  nor 
any  ideas  but  such  as  his  favourite  volumes  had 
supplied ;  when  he  was  serious,  he  expatiated 
on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Trevisa,  and, 
when  he  was  mernr,  regaled  us  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Shippe  of^Foles. 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  hoary  student, 
Fenatus  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  informed  us 
wit)i  the  abroptDess  of  ecstacy,  that  his  set  of 


halfpence  was  now  cnmplotc ;  he  had  just  re- 
ceive d  in  a  handtul  of  cliantc  the  piece  that  he 
had  so  long  been  socking,  and  could  now  defy 
mankind  to  outgo  his  collccliun  of  English  co^h 
per. 

Chartophylax  then  observed  how  fatally  nu- 
man  sagacity  was  sometimes  baffled,  and  how 
often  the  most  valuable  discoveries  are  made  by 
chance.  He  had  employed  himself  and  his 
emissaries  seven  years  at  great  expense  to  per- 
fect his  series  of  Grazettes,  but  had  long  wanted 
a  single  paper,  which,  when  he  despaired  of  ob- 
taining it,  was  sent  him  wrapped  round  a  parcel 
of  tobacco. 

Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine 
records  of  the  national  taste.  He  offered  to  show 
me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  from 
several  corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had 
any  claim  to  such  favours  from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  infe- 
rior members,  because  they  had  collected  old 
prints  and  neglected  pamphlets,  or  possessed  some 
iragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  seal  of  an  ancient 
corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  house, 
the  genealogy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  letter 
written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Every  one  of  these  virtuosos  looked  on  all  his 
associates  as  wretches  of  depravqd  taste  and  nar- 
row notions.  Their  conversation  was,  there- 
fore, fretful  and  waspish,  their  behaviour  brutal, 
their  merriment  bluntly  sarcastic,  and  their  seri- 
ousness gloomy  and  suspicious.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes,  or  has  lately 
passed,  in  the  worid ;  unable  to  discuss  any 
question  of  religious,  political,  or  military  know 
ledge  ;  equally  strangers  to  science  and  politer 
learning ;  and  without  any  wish  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  tlian  that  of  display* 
rng  rarities  of  which  they  would  not  suffer  others 
to  make  the  proper  use. 

Hirsutus  graciously  informed  me,  that  the 
number  of  their  society  was  limited,  but  that  I 
might  sometimes  attend  as  an  auditor.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  honour 
which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor 
gracefully  refused,  and  left  them  without  any  in- 
tention of  returning ;  for  I  soon  found  that  the 
suppression  of  those  habits  with  which  I  was  \'i- 
tiated,  required  association  with  men  very  differ- 
ent  from  this  solemn  race. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c.         Vivaculus. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when 
any  thing  necessary  or  useful  is  wantonly  wast- 
ed, or  negligently  destroyed ;  and  therefore  my 
correspondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  witi 
uneasiness  on  the  waste  of  life.  Leisure  and  cu- 
riosity might  soon  make  great  advances  in  useful 
knowledge,  "were  they  not  diverted  by  minute 
emulation  and  laborious  trifles.  It  may,  how- 
ever, somewhat  mollify  his  anger  to  reflect,  that 
perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  he  describes 
was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment,  and  that 
he  who  does  his  best,  however 'little,  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  does  notbinff. 
Whatever  busies  the  mind  without  corrupting  it, 
has  at  least  this  use,  that  it  rescues  the  day  from 
idleness,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  ofleii 
be  vicious. 
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Fun  MMiaXit  velU  9imari  fuiU  semeca. 

To  yield  to  remediet  is  half  the  cure. 

Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  req  aired  from 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  pro- 
iMtionary  silence  of  five  years.  Whether  this 
prohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of 
nis  time,  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
was  to  b«  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the 
presence  of  their  master,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
was  sufficient  to  discover  the  pupil's  oisposition ; 
to  Xxy  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning ;  or  whether  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
ardour  wras  rather  yiolent  than  lasting,  and  who 
expected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than  those 
of  patience  and  obedience. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired,  are 
very  frequently  wanted,  because  most  men,  when 
they  should  labour,  content  themselves  to  com- 
plam,  and  rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they 
cannot  be  at  rest,  t£m  improve  their  condition 
by  vigour  and  resolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set 
difierent  gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring  them 
together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business  of 
every  ntional  being  to  understand,  that  life  may 
not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradic- 
tions consistent,  to  combme  opposite  qualities, 
and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of  their  be- 
iqg  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  con- 
trary aides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but 
by  reading  from  the  other ;  by  long  deliberation 
and  dilatory  projects,  they  may  be  both  lost,  but 
can  never  be  Dotn  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  compare  them,  and,  when  we  have  deter- 
mined the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and 
our  thoughts  at  once  from  that  which  reason  di- 
poets  us  to  reject.  This  is  more  necessary,  if 
that  which  we  are  forsaking  has  the  power  of 
delighUng  the  senses,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He 
that  once  turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  can  have  no  security  that  he  shall 
ever  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having 
related  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death, 
lost  her  again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  tlie 
confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  application.  Whoever  yqu  are  that 
endeaoour  to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  iUuminatiotis 
ffHeaoea,  consider  yourselves  as  repreeentedin  this 
/Me :  for  he  that  is  once  so  far  overcome  as  to  turn 
hack  his  eyes  towards  the  infernal  caverns,  loses  at 
the  first  sight  all  that  it\fluence  which  attracted  him 
mlUgh, 

Vo8  hiec  fabala  revpicit. 
Qaicunque  in  ntpenini  diem 
llentem  ducere  qusritls. 
Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  tpeciw 
Vietus  lumina  flexerit, 
Quidquid  praacipaum  trohlt. 
Perdit,  dum  videt  inferoa. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  future 
H  purchased  by  the  present  It  is  not  possible 
to  secure  distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by 
the  forbearance  of  some  immediate  gratification. 
This  is  so  evidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole 
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of  our  existence,  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  eiilbrce  a  life  of 
faith;  a  life  not  regulated  by  our  t^cnnes  but  our 
belief  j  a  life  in  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refused 
for  fear  of  invisible  punishments^  and  calamities 
sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hope  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  another 
state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  parti- 
cle of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the 
grave,  it  will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one 
part  of  life  beyond  the  common  hmitations  of 
pleasure,  but  by  anticipating  some  of  the  satis- 
faction which  should  exhilarate  the  following 
years.  The  heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness 
mto  wild  luxuriance ;  but  the  radical  vigour  re- 
quisite to  make  it  perennial  is  exhausted,  and 
all  that  can  be  hoped  afterwards  is  languor  and 
sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are 
not  content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
goods  of  life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible 
of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of 
health,  or  the  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every 
day  shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is 
without  cfi*ect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multi- 
tudes whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from 
the  couch  of  sloth ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation 
of  pleasure  draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to 
whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  the  day 
is  more  eligible  than  the  use  of  bo(^,  and  who 
are  more  easily  engaged  by  any  conversation, 
than  such  as  may  rectSy  their  notions  or  enlarge 
their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  lit- 
tle all  other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom 
health  is  denied.  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  some- 
times hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  ? 
All  assemblies  of  Jolhty,  all  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exhibit  examples  of  strength  wast- 
ing in  riot,  and  beauty  witnering  in  irregularity ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a  house  in  which  part  of  the 
fiunily  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of  past  in- 
temperance, and  part  admitting  disease  by  neg- 
ligence, or  soUciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  which  men  of  every  age 
and  sect  have  more  generally  agreed  to  mention 
with  contempt  than  the  gratifications  of  tlie  pa- 
late ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intel- 
lectual happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  sensual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it; 
yet  even  to  this,  the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to 
this,  though  neither  quick  nor  lasting,  is  health 
with  all  its  activity  and  sprightliness  daily  sacrt* 
ficcd  ;  and  for  this  are  half  the  niiseries  endured 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish 
for  riches  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who  then 
would  not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will 
inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  labouring 
to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That 
he  who  spends  more  than  he  receives,  must  in 
time  become  indigent,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but 
how  evident  soever  this  consequence  may  ap- 
pear, the  spendthrifl  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
pleasure  witli  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gayety» 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense 
of  approaching  ruin  as  is  sufficient  to  awake  him 
into  caution. 

Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  misery  af 
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lifii ;  mnd  indeed  it  must  be  eonfeeeed  that  we 
mra  subject  to  calamities  by  which  the  good  and 
bad,  the  diligent  and  slothful,  the  visilant  and 
heedless  are  equally  afflicted.  But  sur^y,  though 
some  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  ex* 
torted  by  inevitable  misery,  no  man  has  a  right 
to  repine  at  evils  which,  against  warning,  agamst 
experience,  he  deliberately  and  leisurely  brings 
upon  his  own  head ;  or  to  consider  himself  as 
debarred  from  happiness  by  such  obstacles  as 
resolution  may  break  or  dexterity  may  put  aside. 
Great  numbers  who  quarrel  with  their  con- 
dition, have  wanted  not  the  power  but  the  will 
to  obtain  a  better  state.  They  have  never  con- 
templated the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
sufficiently  to  quicken  aversion,  or  invigorate 
desire ;  they  have  indulged  a  drowsy  thought- 
lessness, or  giddy  levity;  have  committed  the 
balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of  caprice ;. 
and  IK  hen  they  have  long  accustomed  themselves 
to  receive  all  that  chance  offered  them,  without 
examination,  lament  at  last  that  they  find  them- 
selves deceived. 


No,  179.)    ToESDAT,  Drc.  3,  1751. 

PctyctiM  ruupubmomem  agitare  9oUb«L  juv. 

Draweritos  would  feed  hit  tpleeii,  and  duke 
Uii  aidM  and  ahottldon  tiU  he  f  ete  tiMin  Mshe. 

DKYDBH. 

**  EvBRT  man,"  says  Tully,  **  has  two  charao- 
ten ;  one  which  he  partakes  with  all  mankind, 
and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  brute 
animals ;  another  which  discriminates  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  own  species,  and  impresses  on  him 
a  manner  and  temper  peculiar  to  himself:  this 
particular  character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  general  humanity,  it  is  always  his 
business  to  cultivate  and  preserve." 

Every  hour  furnishes  some  confirmation  of 
TuUy's  precept  It  seldom  happens,  that  an 
assembly  of  pleasure  is  so  happily  selected,  but 
that  some  one  finds  admission  with  whom  the 
lest  are  deservedljr  offended ;  and  it  will  appear, 
on  a  close  inspection,  that  scarce  any  man  be* 
comes  eminently  disagreeable,  but  by  a  depart- 
ure from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt  at 
something  for  which  nature  or  education  nave 
left  him  unqualified. 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have  indeed  no  power  of 
aflK>rding  delight,  but  they  never  give  disgust  ex- 
cept when  they  assume  the  dig^nity  of  knowledge, 
or  ape  the  sprightliness  of  wit  Awkwardness 
and  inelegance  have  none  of  those  attractions 
by  which  ease  and  politeness  take  possession  of 
the  heart ;  but  ridicule  and  censure  seldom  rise 
against  them,  unless  they  appear  associated  with 
that  confidence  which  belongs  only  to  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 
sciousness of  unfailing  proprietjr  of  behaviour. 
Deformity  itself  is  regarded  with  tenderness 
father  than  aversion,  when  it  does  not  attempt 
to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decoration,  and 
to  seize  upon  fictitious  claims  the  prerogslives 
of  beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  manj 
passengers  whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  difif- 
cult  to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter ; 
but  if  he  examines  what  are  the  appearances 
that  tha»  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will 


find  among  them  neither  |H>vertv  nor  disease, 
nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  delect  The  dis- 
position to  dehsion  and  insult  is  awakened  by 
the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence, 
the  Uveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur ;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the 
formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  gestures  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elahoraiely 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  afiectation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of 
the  means  to  a  good  end,  and  that  the  intention 
with  which  it  is  practised  is  always  tn  please. 
If  all  attempts  to  mnovate  the  constitutiooal  or 
habitual  character  have  really  proceeded  from 
public  spirit  and  love  of  others,  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  ungrateful,  since  no 
return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the  moat 
difficult  of  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  nature  ^ 
nor  has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  fatigues  ot 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness of  disguise  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 
It  seems  therefore  to  be  determined  bv  the 
general  suffrage  of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks 
himself  in  adscititious  qualities  rather  purposes 
to  command  applause  than  impart  pleaoure;  and 
he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man,  who,  by  an  un- 
reasonable ambition,  usurps  the  place  w  society 
•  to  which  he  has  no  right  Praise  is  seldom  psid 
with  willingness  even  to  inoo  ntestaUemerit,  and 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who  calls  for  it 
without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  indig- 
nation- 
Affectation  naturally  ootmterfetts  those  excel- 
lences which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  possibiUty  of  attainment  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  own  defects,  and  eagerly  endeavour 
to  supply  them  by  artificial  excellence;  nor 
would  such  efibrts  be  wholly  without  excuse, 
were  they  not  often  excited  by  ornamental  triflei^ 
which  he,  that  thus  anxiously  strugfflea  for  the 
reputation  of  possessing  them,  wouM  not  have 
been  known  to  want,  had  not  his  mdustiy 
quickened  observation. 

Gelasiraus  passed  the  first  part  of  his  life  in 
academical  privacy  and  rural  retirement,  witfaout 
any  other  conversation  than  that  of  scholais, 
grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  as  himseK  He 
cultivated  the  mathematical  sdenees  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  discovered  many  useful  theo- 
rems, discussed  with  great  accuracy  the  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  and,  though  his  priority  was  not 
generally  acknowledged,  was  the  first  who  fully 
explained  all  the  properties  of  the  catenarian 
curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminence,  will  be 
observed  in  time,  whatever  mists  may  happen  to 
surround  it  Gelasimus,  in  his  forhr-ninth  year, 
was  distinguished  by  those  who  have  the  r^ 
wards  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  and  called 
out  to  display  his  acquisitions  for  ihe  honour  of 
his  country,  and  add  dignity  by  his  presence  to 
philosophical  assemblies.  As  he  did  not  susped 
nis  unfitness  for  comnion  affairs,  he  felt  no  re- 
luctance to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  he  did 
not  feel  he  had  yet  too  much  honesty  to  feign. 
He  entered  into  the  world  at  a  larger  and  more 
populous  college,  where  his  performance  would 
be  more  public,  and  his  renown  further  extend- 
ed ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  his  repu- 
tation universally  prevalent,  and  the  inflnenoe  ol 
learning  every  where  the  8ame» 
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His  nerit  introduced  hhn  to  splendid  tables 
and  elegant  acquaintance;  but  be  did  not  find 
himself  always  oaalified  to  join  in  the  conrersa- 
tioQ.  He  was  distressed  by  civilities  which  he 
knew  not  bow  to  repey»  and  entangled  in  many 
ceremoaial  perplexities  from  which  his  books 
and  diagrams  coold  not  extricate  him.  He  was 
sometimes  unluckily  engaged  in  disputes  with 
ladies  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  iiad  no  great 
weight ;  and  saw  vaonj  whose  favour  and  esteem 
he  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was  very 
little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Gelasimus  did  net  want  penetration  to 
discover,  that  no  charm  was  more  generally  ir- 
resistibie  than  that  of  easy  facetiousness  and 
lowing  hilaritv.  He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement; 
that  authority  and  seriousness  were  rather  feared 
than  loved;  and  that  the  grave  scholar  was  a 
kind  of  imperious  ally,  haiwy  dismissed  when 
his  asfliatanoe  was  no  longer  necessary.  He 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwmg  off 
those  €ambrau8  oraamenta  of  learning  which 
hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a  roan 
of  wit  and  jocularity.  Vvterly  unacquainted 
with  every  topic  of  merriment,  i^orant  of  the 
modes  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  man- 
kind, and  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  but  such 
as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead 
of  a  solution;  extended  his  face  with  a  grin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  scientific  discourse,  retailed  in  a  new  lan- 
guage, formed  between  the  college  and  the 
tavern,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was 
careful  not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit 
If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he 
complained  of  heat  or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or 
fiUeJ  a  glass,  removed  his  chair,  or  snufied  a 
candle,  he  always  found  some  occasion  to  laugK 
The  j<!8t  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all  but  himself; 
but  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discernment 
hindered  him  from  suspecting  any  weakness  or 
mistake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  so 
little  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
all  his  life  to  show  by  gross  bufibonery,  how 
little  the  strongest  faculties  can  perform  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  province. 


No.  190.]     Satvrdat,  Dec  7, 1751. 

TavT*  ilii^i  co^i  lc9i  ftdniv  S*  'Evfcovf  ov  tavov 
Hov  TO  Kcvdv  ^riTclv,  KOI  Ttves  cd  fiOvdSti. 

AUTOMBDON. 

'  On  life,  on  mora]*,  be  thy  tboughta  employ'd ; 

Leave  to  the  achoola  tlieir  atoms  and  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a 
wealthy  trader  of  good  understanding,  having 
the  common  ambition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar, 
carried  him  to  a  university,  resolving  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
been  taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  near- 

^  est  way  to  the  heart  of  an  academic,  and  at  his 
arrival  entertained  all  who  came  about  him  with 
such  profusion,  that  the  professors  were  lured  by 

'  the  smell  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and 
flocked  round  him  witli  all  the  cringes  of  awk 


ward  complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered 
the  merchant's  purpose  j  he  glutted  them  wit  a 
delicacies,  and  softened  them  with  caresses,  til' 
he  prevailed  upon  one  ailer  another  to  opet 
his  bosom,  and  make  a  discoveiy  of  his  con» 
petitions,  jealousies,  and  resentaents.  Having 
thus  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from 
himself,  and  partly  from  his  acquainUnces,  he 
resolved  to  find  some  other  education  for  his 
son,  and  went  away  convinced  that  a  scholastk 
life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals  and  contract  the  understanding,  nor 
would  he  afterwards  hear  with  patience  the 
praises  of  the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded 
that  scholars  of  all  ages  must  have  been  the 
same,  and  that  Xenophon  and  Cicero  were  pro- 
fessors of  some  former  university,  and  therefore 
mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile,  like  those 
whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  impeifeo* 
tion  of  our  present  state,  incline  us  Id  estimate 
the  advantages  which  are  in  the  possessioii  of 
others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives 
the  vulgar  iniagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning* 
A  man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  the  un« 
lettered  and  anenlightened  even  on  ocoasionfl 
where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak 
minds,  loses  part  of  his  reverence,  by  discovering 
no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  hfe  in  which  aU 
are  unavoidably  equal;  as,  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the 
rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  they 
find  him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  ne- 
ver be  satisfied :  and  therefore  many  of  the  inw 
putations  which  learning  sufiers  irom  disap- 
pointed ignorance  are  without  reproach.  But 
there  are  some  failures  to  which  men  of  study 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  Ever^  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  circle  of  knowledije  is  too 
wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  intellect,  and 
while  science  is  pursued,  other  accomplishinents 
are  neglected;  as  a  small  garrison  must  leave 
one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  when  an 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  sup* 
port  their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suf- 
fered not  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  desire 
of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in  return 
to  Adam's  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  stars- 
and  the  revolutions  of  jieaven,  counsels  him  to- 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations,  and 
employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  in* 
ter«Bting  obiects,  the  survey  of  his  own  lifb,  the 
subjection  oi  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of  du-- 
ties  which  must  oaily  be  performed,  and  the  do* 
tectionof  dan^^ers  which  must  daily  be  incurred- 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters 
should  always  have  before  him.  He  that  de- 
votes himself  to  retired  study  naturally  sinks- 
from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties: 
he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  anal 
recalled  to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

1  am  far  from  any  intention  to  Umit  curiosity^, 
or  confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  im- 
mediate and  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  the* 
various  essays  of  experimental  industry,  and  the* 
vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  disco- 
very, that  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can* 
be  expected ;  and  though  many  must  be  disap^ 
pointed  in  their  labovn^  yet  they  an  not  to'  b«* 
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charged  with  having  spent  their  time  in  vain ; 
their  example  contnbuted  to  inspire  emulation, 
and  their  miscarriages  taught  others  the  way  to 
auccesB. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful 
or  eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  iar  from 
that  study  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great 
and  mean,  to  tlie  celebrated  and  obscure ;  the 
art  of  moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  of  conciUating  or  retaining  the  fa- 
vour of  mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own 
life,  or  the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  un- 
worthy his  attention ;  yet,  among  the  sons  of 
learning,  many  seem  to  have  thought  of  every 
thing  rather  than  of  themselves,  and  to  have  ob- 
served every  thing  but  what  passes  before  their 
eyes:  many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of 
complicated  systems  are  insuperably  embarrass- 
ed with  the  least  perplexity  in  common  affairs ; 
many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascertain  the 
characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own  days 
gUde  away  without  examination,  and  sufier  vi- 
cious habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  with- 
out resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic 
race  is  the  want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  phi- 
losophic Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence, 
taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset,  and  ac- 
customed to  no  other  weapon  than  syllogism, 
may  be  allowed  to  feel  terror  at  personal  dan- 

fitj  and  to  be  disconcerted  by  tumult  and  alarm, 
ut  why  should  he  whose  life  is  spent  in  con- 
templation, and  whose  business  is  only  to  di»> 
cover  truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of 
imagination,  or  contend  successfully  against 
prejudice  and  passion?  To  what  end  has  he 
read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  under- 
standing to  false  appearances,  and  suffers  him- 
self to  be  enslaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  onlv 
folly  or  vanity  can  expose  him,  or  elated  by  aa- 
Tantages  to  which,  as  they  are  equally  conferred 
upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is  an- 
nexed? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the 
most  rapturous  of  the  ^zers  upon  wealth,  the 
most  officious  of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are 
collected  from  seminaries  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  appetite  should  learn  to  be  content 
with  little,  and  that  hope  should  aspire  only  to 
honours  which  no  human  power  can  give  or 
take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  exemption  from  the  errors  of  those  whose 
opinions  nave  been  formed  by  accident  or  cus- 
tom, and  who  live  without  any  certain  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  is  commonly  in  haste  to  mingle 
with  the  multitude,  and  show  his  sprightliness 
and  ductility,  by  an  expeditious  compliance  with 
fashions  or  vices.  Tne  first  smile  of  a  man, 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his 
dependents,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond 
resistance;  the  glare  of  equipage,  tlie  sweets  of 
luxury,  the  liberality  of  general  promises,  the 
softness  of  habitual  affability,  fill  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  soon  ceases  to  have  any  other  wish 
than  to  be  well  received,  or  any  measure  of  right 
mad  wrong  but  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 
A  nan  flattered  and  obeyed  learns  to  exact 


grosser  adulation  and  enjoin  lower  i 
Neither  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 
if  there  were  no  cowardice,  there  would  be  little 
insolence;  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree, 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandishment  or  the 
sufferance  of  tameness.  The  wretch  who  would 
shrink  and  crouch  before  one  that  8hou.ddart  his 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of  natural  eqnalitj, 
becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical  when  he  sees 
himself  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
hears  the  sofl  address  of  awe  and  servility.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  favour  by 
cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  imputed  tfaa 
haughtiness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  nopad  by 
firmness  and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  afler  the  meteora  of 
philosophy,  which  fill  the  world  with  splendoar 
for  a  while,  and  then  sink  and  are  forgotten,  the 
candidates  of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
permanent  lustre  of  nK>nd  and  religious  tnith, 
they  would  find  a  more  certain  direction  to  hap- 
puiess.  A  little  plausibility  of  dieoourae,  and 
acquaintance  with  unnecessary  speculations,  is 
dearly  purchased  when  it  excludes  those  instrao- 
tions  which  fortify  the  heart  with  reaolutiony  aad 
exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 


No.  181.]      TuKSDAT,  Dec  10,  1751. 

—Neu  fiuitem  'dubite  spe  pendnhu  hortt* — hok  , 

Nor  let  me  float  in  fortune**  power. 

Dependant  on  the  future  bour.  raAiicis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SlE, 

As  1  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  disquiet  and 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opportunitiea  of  advaa* 
tage  by  a  passion  which  I  nave  reason  to  believe 
prevalent  in  different  degrees  over  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  I  cannot  but  think  myseU^rell  qua- 
lified to  warn  those  who  are  yet  uncaptivated, 
of  the  danger  which  they  incur  by  placiiig  them- 
selves within  its  influence. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  ]inen-drapei« 
with  uncommon  reputation  for  diligence  and 
fidelity ;  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
openod  a  shop  for  myself  with  a  large  stock,  and 
such  credit  among  all  the  merchants  who  were 
acquainted  with  my  master,  that  I  could  com- 
mand whatever  was  imported  curious  and  va* 
luable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded  with  success 
proportioned  to  close  application  and  untainted 
integrity;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale;  al- 
ways paid  my  notes  before  they  were  due;  and 
advanced  so  fast  in  commercial  reputation,  tbit 
I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  of 
young  traders,  and  every  one  expected  tliat  a 
few  years  would  make  roe  an  alderman. 

In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  one 
day  persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery^ 
The  sum  was  inconsiderable,  part  was  to  be  re- 
paid though  fortune  might  fail  to  favour  me,  and 
therefore  my  established  maxims  of  frugality  did 
not  restrain  me  from  so  trifling  an  experiment 
The  ticket  lay  almost  forgotten  till  the  time  at 
which  every  man*s  fate  was  to  be  detemnined ; 
nor  did  the  affair  even  then  seem  of  any  import* 
ance,  till  I  discovered  by  the  public  papers  that 
the  number  next  to  mine  had  conferred  the  gitaC 
prizes 
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My  bean  leaped  at  the  thousht  of  such  an 
approach  to  soaden  riches,  whicti  I  coasidered 
toyself,  however  oontrarily  to  the  laws  of  com- 
putation, as  having  missed  by  a  single  chance ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  to  revolve  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  bounteous  allotment  would 
nave  produced,  if  it  had  happened  to  me.  This 
dream  of  felid^,  by  degrees,  took  possession  of 
my  imagination.  The  great  delight  of  my  soli- 
taiy  hours  was  to  purcmuM  an  estate,  and  form 
plantations  with  money  which  once  might  have 
been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  friends  but  I 
BDoiled  all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  com- 
plaints cf  my  ill  luck. 

At  length  another  lottery  was  <^;>ened,  and  I 
had  now  so  heated  my  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  prize,  that  I  should  have  pressed 
among  the  first  purchasers^  had  not  my  ardour 
been  withheld  by  deliberation  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  success  from  one  ticket  rather  than  an- 
other. I  hesitated  long  between  even  and  odd; 
considered  the  square  and  cubic  numbers  through 
the  lottery ;  examined  all  those  to  which,  good 
luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed;  and  at  last 
fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  some  secret  relation 
to  the  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  predestined  to 
make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  affiiirs  is  often 
mischievous ;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  pos- 
sessor could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and,  after  many 
arts  of  prognostication,  fixed  upon  another 
chance,  but  with  less  confidence.  Never  did 
captive,  heir,  or  lover,  feel  so  much  vexation 
from  the  slow  pace  of  time,  as  I  suffered  be- 
tween the  purchase  of  my  ticket  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  I  solaced  my  uneasiness  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contemplations  of  ap- 
proaching happiness ;  when  the  sun  rose  I  knew 
It  would  set,  and  congratulated  myself  at  night 
that  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At 
last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
warded all  my  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despica- 
ble prize  of  fifty  pounds. 

My  friends,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  my 
success,  were  very  coldly  received ;  I  lua  myjself 
a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might 
fume  away  without  observation,  and  then  re- 
taming  to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another 
lottery. 

With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  grati- 
fied ;-  and  having  now  found  the  vanity  of  conjec- 
ture and  inefBcacy  of  computation,  I  resolved  to 
take  the  prize  by  violence,  and  therefore  bought 
forty  tickets — not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
them  between  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  lucky  class.  Many  conclu- 
sions did  I  form,  and  many  experiments  did  I 
try,  to  determine  from  which  of^  those  tickets  I 
might  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  be- 
ing unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  rea- 
soning, I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  allot- 
ted five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
throwing  them  in  a  garret ;  and,  examining  the 
event  by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my 
numbers  had  been  turned  up  five  times  more  than' 
a^y  of  the  rest  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day 
presented  the  hopeful  ticket,  a  detestable  blank. 
The  rest  came  out  with  di^rent  fortune,  and  in 
8K 
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conclusion  I  lost  thirty  pounds  by  this  great  ad 
venture. 

f  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  be 
haviour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop 
was  for  the  most  part  abandonea  to  my  servants : 
and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  so  engrossed 
by  my  tickets  that  I  scarcely  heard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  considered  every  customer  as  an 
intruder  upon  my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in 
haste  to  despatch.  I  mistook  the  price  of  my 
coods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills,  forgot  to 
file  my  receipts,  and  n^lected  to  regulate  my 
books.  My  acquaintances  by  decrees  began  to 
fall  away ;  but  i  perceived  the  de<uine  of  my  bo- 
siaess  with  little  emotion,  because  whatever  de- 
ficiency there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expected 
the  next  lottery  to  supply. 

Miscarriage  naturally  produces  diffidence;  I 
began  now  to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by 
an  alliance  with  those  that  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful. I  inquired  di%ently  at  what  ofiice  any 
prize  had  been  sold,  that  I  mi^t  purchase  of  a 
solicited  tnose  who  had 


been  fortunate  in  former  lotteries,  to  partake  with 
me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and  whenever  I  met  with 
one  that  had  in  any  €Vent  of  his  life  been  emi- 
nently prosperous,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  larger 
share.  I  had,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  difiused 
my  interest,  that  I  had  a  fourth  of  fifteen  tidtets, 
an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  sixteenth  of  ninety* 

I  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  my' 
former  palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  my  trade  with  the  usual  neglect  The 
wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  along  succession  of  sorrows  and  dis 
appointments.  I  indeed  often  partook  of  a  small 
prize,  and  the  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  ba- 
lanced by  the  gain  of  the  next ;  but  my  desires 
yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and  when  one  of  my 
chances  had  fiiiled,  all  my  expectation  was  sua- 
pended  on  those  which  remained  yet  undeter- 
mined. At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
vms  proclaimed ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and, 
inquiring  the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my 
own  tickets,  which  I  had  divided  among  those  on 
whose  luck  I  depended,  and  of  which  I  had  re- 
tained only  a  sixteenth  part. 

You  will  easily  jud^e  with  what  detestation 
of  himself,  a  man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected 
that  he  had  sold  a  prize  which  was  once  m  his 
possession.  U  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
the  past,  or  the  folly  of  condemning  an  act,  which 
only  its  event,  an  event  which  no  human  intelli- 
gence could  foresee,  proved  to  be  wrong.  The 
prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands  had  been 
suflTered  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguish ; 
and,  knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expose 
me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently  to  grief, 
and  lost  by  de^ees  my  appetite  and  my  rest 

My  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was 
visited  by  my  friends,  and  among  them  by 
Eumathes,  a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing gave  lum  such  an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart  "  There  are,** 
said  he, ''  few  minds  suffiaently  firm  to  be  trusted 
in  the  bands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself 
inclined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  exalt  possibi- 
lity to  certainty ,  should  avoid  every  kind  of  casual 
adventure,  since  his  grief  must  be  always  pro- 
portionate to  his  hope.    You  have  long  wastsd 
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that  thne,  which,  by  a  proper  application,  would 
have  certainly,  though  moderately,  increased  your 
fortune,  in  a  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a 
species  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no 
art  or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You 
are  now  fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of 
an  act,  against  which  repentance  can  give  no 
caution,  but  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  committing 
it  Rouse  from  this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous 
riches,  which,  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely  have 
enjoyed,  because  they  could  confer  no  conscious- 
ness of  desert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  in- 
dustry, and  consider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  be- 
low the  care  of  a  wise  man." 


No.  182.]      Saturday,  Dbc.  14, 1751. 

Divta  quijieri  mdt 

Et  eito  vuUJieru  jwvewai 

The  lust  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are 
unreasonably  desirous  to  separate  the  goods  of 
life  from  those  evils  which  Frovidencc  has  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  catch  advantages  witli- 
out  paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  us. 
Every  man  wishes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have 
the  powers  necessary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune, 
either  by  new  discoveries,  or  by  superiority  of 
skill,  in  any  necessary  employment ;  and,  among 
lower  understandings,  many  want  the  firnmcss 
and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain  and  gra- 
dual acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  me- 
thods more  compendious  than  those  of  labour, 
and  more  generally  practicable  than  those  of 
genius,  proceeds  the  common  inclination  to  ex- 
4>eriment  and  hazard,  and  that  willingness  to 
snatch  all  opportunities  of  growing  rich  by 
chance,  whicn^  when  it  has  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  is  seldom  driven  out  eitlicr  by 
time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  waste  life  in 
perpetual  delusion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretch- 
edness and  want  ^ 

The  folly  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary 
prosperity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  tickets  i  there  are  multitudes  whose 
life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lottery;  who  are 
always  within  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  hap- 
piness, and,  how  often  soever  they  are  mocked 
with  blanks,  expect  a  prize  from  the  next  ad- 
venture. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  the 
votaries  of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mor- 
tals whose  hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a 
wealthy  match ;  who  lay  out  all  their  industry 
on  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  sleep  and 
wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of  treats,  compli- 
ments, guardians  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  this  class  is 
my  old  fnend  Leviculus,  whom  I  have  never 
known  for  thirty  years  without  some  matrimo- 
nial project  of  advantage.  Leviculus  was  bred 
under  a  merchant,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  per- 
son, the  spriehtliness  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  his  dress,  so  much  enamoured  his  mas- 
ter's second  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  that  she 
declared  her  resolution  to  nave  no  other  husband. 
Her  father,  after  having  chidden  her  for  tinduti- 


fulness,  consented  to  the  match,  not  much  to  llw 
satisfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  sufficieDtly 
elated  with  his  conquest  to  think  himself  entitled 
to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  however,  eooa  rid 
of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistrees  died  befors 
tlicir  marriage. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  m> 
complishments,  that  he  determined  to  commence 
fortune-hunter;  and  when  bis  apprenticeehip 
expired,  instead  of  beginning,  as  was  expectea, 
to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  of  impoitaik^ 
or  associating  himself  with  those  who  were  moet 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  etocki^  lie 
at  once  threw  off  the  solenmitv  of  the  ooonl* 
ing-house,  equipped  himself  witn  a  modish  wi^ 
listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses,  pessfd  bn 
evenings  behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres, 
learned  the  names  of  the  beauties  of  quality, 
hummed  the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable  Booga^ 
talked  with  familiarity  of  high  play,  bottsted  of 
his  achievements  upon  drawers  and  coachmen, 
was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  midnight  in 
a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  jocularity  of 
bilking  a  tailor,  and  now  and  then  let  fly  a  shrewd 
jest  at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  witli  irresistible  artillery,  he 
turned  liis  batteries  upon  the  female  world,  and 
in  the  first  warmth  ot  self-approbation,  proposed 
no  less  than  the  possession  of  riches  aiid  beauty 
united.  He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Fla- 
villa,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper, 
who  not  being  accustomed  to  amorous  blandish- 
ments, or  respectful  addresses,  was  delighted 
with  tiie  novelty  of  love,  and  easily  sufieied  him 
to  conduct  her  to  tiie  play,  and  to  meet  her  where 
she  visited.  Leviculus  did  not  doubt  but  her 
father,  however  offended  by  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, would  soon  be  reconciled  by  the  tears  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
was  in  haste  to  conqlude  the  affair.  But  the  lady 
liked  better  to  be  courted  tlian  married,  and  kept 
him  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  attendance. 
At  last  she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  ensign  at  a 
ball,  and,  having  danced  with  him  aS  night,  mar- 
ried him  in  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  com 
panions,  took  a  journey  to  a  small  estate  in  the 
country,  where,  dler  his  usual  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  (bund 
it  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  Altilla,  a  maiden  lady, 
twenty  years  older  than  himself,  for  whose  Up 
vour  nfteen  nephews  and  nieces  were  in  perpetual 
contention.  They  hovered  round  her  with  such 
jealous  offlciousness,  as  scarcely  left  a  moment 
vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus,  nevertheless,  dis- 
covered his  passion  in  a  letter,  and  Altilla  could 
not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  hearing  vows  and 
si|[h8,  and  flatteries  and  protestations.  She  ad- 
mitted his  visits,  enioycd,  for  five  years,  the  hap- 
piness of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  perpetual 
alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  the  vanous  stra- 
tagems which  were  practised  to  disengage  her 
aficctions.  Sometimes  she  was  advised  with 
great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her  health,  and 
sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brother's  house. 
Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Leviculus,  by  which  she  commonly  seemed^  ar> 
fected  for  a  time,  but  took  care  soon  afterwards 
to  express  her  conviction  of  their  falsehood.  But 
being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyranny, 
she  told  her  lover,  when  he  pressed  (or  the  re- 
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H         ii«vd  of  hit  Mrnoet,  that  the  wss  very  eensible 
I         of  hb  morit,  but  was  resolvod  not  to  unpovcnsh 
i         unBoientfiunily. 
^  ^  He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after 

>  his  aiTTvial  became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a 
lady  distinguished  by  tlie  elegance  of  her  equip- 

»  age  and  the  regulahtv  of  her  conduct.  Her 
■  wealth  was^erident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
I  IMrudenee  in  her  economy ;  and  therefore  Lcvi- 
1         enhiSy  who  had  scarcely  confidence  to  solicit  her 

*  favour,  readily  acquitted  fortune  of  her  former 
I         debts,^  when  he  found  himself  distinguished  by 

her  with  saoh  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman 
I  of  modeo^  is  allowed  to  ^ve.  He  now  grew 
I  bolder,  andventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
<  before  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
I  in  time  peraiitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and 
i  at  last  (ued  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  distrust- 
I         fal  reserve  of  pin>money,  or  sordid  stipulations 

for  jointure  and  settlements. 
I  Ijevieulus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mar- 

riage, when  he  heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of 
lAtronia's-maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  se- 

>  eured  in-  his  service.  She  soon  burst  into  his 
room,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  sufier  him 
to  be  longer  deceived ;  that  her  mistress  was  now 

*  spending  the  last  payment  of  her  fortune,  and 
was  only  sopportea  in  her  expense  by  the  credit 
of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to  see  him- 
self so  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  resentment  of  the 
maid,  who,  having  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the 
oonqnest,  quarrelled  with  her  at  last  about  the 

>  plunder. 

Laviculuswas  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate, 
tin  one  Sunday  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom 
her  dress  declared  a  widow,  and  whom,  by  the 
'  jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  rcsplen- 
'  daooe  of  her  countenance,  he  guessed  to  have 
lately  buried  some  prosperous  citizen.  Ho  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  found  her  to  bo  no  less 
than  the  relic  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who,  having 
no  children,  had  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  debts 
and  dues,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.  No 
formality  was  necessary  in  addressing  madamc 
Prone,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next  morn- 
ing without  an  introductor.  His  declaration 
Wis  received  with  a  loud  langh ;  she  then  col- 
lected her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impu- 
dence, asked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  then  showed 'him  the  door,  and  again 
laughed  to  .find  him  confused.  Leviculus  disco- 
vered that  this  coarseness  was  nothing  more  than 
the  ooquetrr  of  Comhill,  and  next  day  returned 
to  the  attack.  He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dia- 
lect, and  in  a  few  weeks  heard,  without  any 
•motion,  hints  of  gay  clothes  with  empty  pockets ; 
concurred  in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regard 
due  to  people  of  property ;  and  agreed  with  her 
in  detestation  of  the  .ladies  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine 
laces,  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city. 

He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage ; 
but  was  always  answered  v/ith  a  slap,  a  hoot, 
and  a  flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her 
closer,  and  thought  himself  more  favourably  re- 
<*ived ;  but  going  one  morning,  with  a  resola- 
,  tion  to  trifle  no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to 
church  with  a  young  journeyman  from  the  neigh- 
bourinff  shop,  of  whom  she  had  become  ena- 
•Joured  at  her  window. 
In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adven* 


tures,  has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now 
grown  gray  with  age,  fatigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  begins  ut  last  to  find  that  success  is 
not  to  bo  expected ;  and  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
ployment tliat  might  improve  his  fortune,  and 
uniumished  with  any  arts  that  might  amuse  his 
leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  out  a  tasteless  life 
in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and  complaints 
which  none  will  pity. 


No,  183.]    TuEsoAT,  Dec.  17, 1751. 

Nutlefidtaregwi  aoeiis,  omnitqve  paiettat 
Impatieiu  cansortii  erai.  lvcah 

No  fnith  of  partnership  dominion  owiu ; 
SSlili  discord  hovers  o'er  divided  thrones. 

The  hostility  pcrprtuaUy  exercised  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many 
for  that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every 
maiv would  be  rich,  powerful,  and  famous:  yet 
fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  onlv  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  tne  obscurity  of 
dependanoe,  and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  pro- 
duces injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest 
and  envy  ;  tiio  prospect  of  adding  to  our  posses- 
sions what  we  can  take  from  others,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  disparity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to 
ourselves. 

Of-tliese  two  malignant  and  destructive  jjow- 
ers,  it  seems  probable,  at  the  first  view,  that  inte- 
rest has  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  opportunities 
to  seize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite 
desires  almost  irresistible ;  but  surely  the  same 
eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by  an  accidental 
power  of  destroying  that  which  ^ivcs  happiness 
to  another.  It  most  be  more  natural  to  rob  for 
gain,  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischief. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law 
ef  mutual  benevolence  is  oflcner  violated  by  envy 
than  ^y  interest ;  and  that  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  defamation  of  blameless  actions^  or 
the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  bnngs 
upon  tlie  world,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  propose 
no  advantage  to  themselves  but  the  satisfaction 
of  poisoning  the  banouet  which  they  cannot 
taste,  and  blasting  the  narvcst  which  they  have 
no  right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  diffuse  itself  but  to  a  narrow  com- 
pass; The  number  is  never  large  of  those  who 
can  hope  to  fill  the  posts  of  degraded  power,  catch 
the  fragments  of  shattered  fortune,  or  succeed  to 
the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  tlie  em 
pire  of  envy  has  no  limits,  as  it  requires  to  its 
influence  very  little  help  from  external  circum- 
stances. Envy  may  always  be  produced  by 
idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they 
not  be  foimd. 

Interest  requires  some  qualities  not  imiversally 
bestowed.'    The  ruin  of  another  will  produce  no 

Erofit  to  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  mark 
is  advantage,  courage  to  seize,  and  activity  to 
pursue  it;  but  the  cold  'malignity  of  envy  may 
be  exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst 
the  gloom  of  stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  coward- 
ice. He  that  falls  by  the  attacks  of  interest,  is 
torn  by  hungij  tigers ;  he  may  discover  and  re- 
sist his  enemies.    He  that  perishes  in  theam^ 
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boihsa  of  enfy,  is  destroyed  by  unknown  and 
invisible  assailants,  and  dies  like  a  man  suffocated 
by  a  poisonous  vapour,  without  knowledge  of  his 
danger,  or  possibility  of  contest 

Interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  hazard. 
He  that  hopes  to  gain  much,  lias  commonly 
something  to  lose,  and,  when  he  ventures  to  at- 
tack superiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer,  is  irrevoc^ 
ably  crushed.  But  envy  may  act  without  ex- 
pense or  danger.  To  spread  suspicion,  to  invent 
calumniee,toipropagate  scandal,  requires  neither 
labour  nor  courage.  It  is  easy  for  the  author  of 
a  lie,  however  malignant,  to  escape  detection, 
and  infamy  needs  very  little  industry  to  assist  its 
circulation. 

Elnvy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  practica- 
ble at  all  times  and  in  every  place :  the  only  pas- 
sion which  can  never  lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritar 
tion ;  its  effects  therefore  are  every  where  disco- 
verable^ and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name  which  any 
advantageous  distinction  has  made  eminent,  but 
some  latent  animosity  will  burst  out»  The 
wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abstract  him- 
self from  public  affairs,  will  never  want  those 
who  hint,  with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boards. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unambitious 
graces  of  innocence  and  modesty,  provokes, 
whenever  she  appears,  a  thousand  murmurs  of 
detraction.  The  genius,  even  when  he  endea- 
vours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers 
persecution  from  innumerable  critics,  whose  acri- 
mony is  excited  ^merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  pleased,  and  of  hearing  applauses  which 
another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  familiar, 
that  it  escapes  our  notice ;  nor  do  we  oflen  re- 
■  fleet  upon  its  turpitude  or  malifnitv  till  we  hap- 
pen to  feel  its  influence.  When  he  that  has  given 
no  provocation  to  malice  but  by  attempting  to 
excel,  finds  hinSself  pursued  by  multitudes  whom 
he  never  saw,  with  all  the  implacability  of  per- 
sonal resentment;  when  he  perceives  clamour 
and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  incited  by  every  stratagem  ot  defamation ; 
when  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  exposed  to  the  world ;  and 
every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of  nature,  ag- 
gravated and  ridiculed ;  he  then  learns  to  abhor 
Siose  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before, 
•and  discovers  how  much  the  happmess  of  life 
would  be  advanced  by  the  e^dication  of  envy 
from  the  human  heart 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture  of  philosophy. 
There  are,  nowever,  Qonsiderations,  which,  if 
carefully  implanted,  and  diligently  propagated, 
might  in  time  overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no 
one  can  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its 
effects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and  pertur 
bation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  being,  because  it  sacrifices 
truth  and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations. 
He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as 
much  as  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his 
own  condition  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  im- 
pairs another's ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing 
mutation  must  be  content  with  a  small  dividend 
«r  additional  fame,  so  small  as  can  aflbrd  veiy 
little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt  by  which  it 
is  obtained. 


I  have  bidierto  avoided  that  daxigeroiis  and 

empirical*  uioraiity,  whicii  cures  one  vice  by 
means  of  anoUicr.  But  envy  is  so  base  and  de- 
testable, so  vile  in  its  original,  and  so  pernicious 
in  its  effects,  that  the  predouiinance  of  almost 
any  other  quality  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of 
those  lawless  enemies  of  society,  against  whjcA 
poisoned  arrows  may  honestly  be  used.  Let  u 
therefore  be  constantly  remembered,  that  who- 
ever envies  another  confesses  his  superiority,  ana 
let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  hove 
lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which 
envy  incites,  that  they  are  committed  against 
those  who  have  given  no  intentional  provoca 
tion ;  and  that  the  sufferer  is  often  msLiked  out 
for  ruin,  not  because  ha-has  failed  in  aay  duty^ 
but  because  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  was 
required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  n  practised  by  the 
help  of  some  quality  which  might  have  produced 
esteem  or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed ;  but 
envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  par- 
sues  a  hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  de- 
sires not  so  much  its  own  happiness  as  anothers 
misery.  To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  should  aspire  to  heroism 
or  sanctity,  but  only  that  be  should  resolve  not 
to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  assigns  him,  and 
wish  to  m^'"*'""  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
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oavDE* 

As  every  scheme  of  life,  so  every  form  of  writiog» 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  tbouch 
not  mingled  in  the  same  proportions.  The  i 
writer  of  essays  escapes  many  embarrassments 
to  which  a  large  work  would  have  exposed  him;  J 
he  seldom  hansses  his  reason  with  long  tnuDS 
of  consequences,  dims  his  eyes  with  the^^ertiEa( 
of  antiquated  volumes,  or  burdens  his  memory 
with  great  accumulations  of  preparatory  know 
ledge.  A  careless  glance  upon  a  favourite  au* 
thor,  or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  of  life, 
is  sufficient  to  supply  tne  first  hint  or  aeminBl- 
idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion 
of  matter  stored  in  the  mind,  is,  by  the  warmth 
of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  fldwers^  and  some- 
times npened  into  fruit 

The  most  frequent  difficult  by  whicJi  the  an-  i 
thors  of  these  petty  compositions  are  distressed., 
arises  from  the  perpetual  demand  of  novelty  and 
change.  The  compiler  of  a  system  of  saence 
lays  his  invention  at  rest,  and  employs  only  his 
judgment,  the  faculty  exerted  witn  less  fatigue. 
Even  the  relator  of  feigned  adventures,  wnen 
once  the  principal  characters  are  established, 
and  the  great  events  regularly  connected,  fiods 
incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  his  mind; 
every  change  opens  new  views,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  story  grows  vrithont  labour  out  of  the 
former.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entertain  his 
reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  finds  the  iik* 
someness  of  his.  task  rather  increased  than  less^ 
ened  by  every  production.    The  day  calls  afiesb 
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upon  him  fora  new  topie,ftnd  he  is  again  obliged 
to  chooee,  without  any  piinctple  to  regulate  hi< 
chcuoa. 


It  18  indeed  true,  that  thete  is  seldom  any  ne- 
cessity of  lookioff  far,  or  io<)uiring  long,  for  a 
proper  subject  Every  diversity  of  art  or  nature, 
every  puUic  blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic 
pain  or  scadfication,  every  sally  of  caprice,  blun- 
aer  of  absurdity,  or  stmtagem  of  aficction,  may 
supply  matter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid 
unuormity.  But  it  often  happens,  that  the  indg* 
ment  is  distracted  with  boundless  muldpficity, 
the  imagination  ranges  from  one  design  to  an* 
other,  and  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed, 
mnd  necessitv  enforces  the  use  of  thme  thou^ts 
which  then  happen  to-  be  at  hand.  The  mmd, 
rgoicing  at  deuverance  on  any  terms  from  per^ 
pfexity  and  suspense,  applies  herself  vi^rously 
to  the  work  before  her,  collects  embeUishments 
and  illustrations,  and  sometimes  finishes,  with 
great  elegance  and  happiness,  what  in  a  state 
of  ease  and  leisure  she  never  had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even 
of  actions  considered  as.  particularly  subject  to 
choice,  is  to  be  atttibuted  to  accident,  or  some 
caiise  out  of  our  own  power,  by  whatever  name 
it  be  distinguished.  To  close  tedious  detibera^ 
tions  with  iMSty  resolves,  and  after  long  consulta- 
tions with  reason  to  refer  the  question  to  caprice, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  essayist  Let 
him  that  peruses  this  paper  review  the  series  of 
his  life,  and  inquire  mtw  he  was  placed  in  his 
present  condition.  He  will  find  that,  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  he  has  experienced,  a  great  part 
came  unexpe<^,  without  any  visible  gradations 
of  approach;  that  every  event  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  causes  acting  without  his  interven- 
tion ;  and  that,  whenever  he  pretended  to  the 
prerogative  of  foresight,  he  was  mortified  with 
new  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  his  views. 

The  busy,  theambitioas,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
adventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves 
by  design  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  volunta- 
Eiiy  to  quit  the  power  of  governing  themselves; 
they  engage  in  a  course  of  life  in  which  little  can 
be  ascertained  bv  previous  measures;  nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  their  time  is  passed  between  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  hope  and  disappointment 

Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road 
of  life  with  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
step  till  they  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
hazard  of  a  precipice ;  when,  neither  pleasure 
Bor  profit  can  tempt  them  firom  the  beaten  path; 
who  refuse  to  dimb  lest  they  should  &1I,  or  to 
run  lest  they  should  stumble :  and  move  slowly 
fi>rward,  without  any  compliance  with  those 
passions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  are 
■educed  and  betrayed. 

Yet  even  the  timorous  prudence  <^  this  judi- 
cious class  is  far  from  exempting  them  from  the 
dominion  of  chance,  a  subtle  and  msidious  power, 
who  will  intrude  upon  privacy  and  embarrass 
eanticm.  No  course  of  hfe  is  so  prescribed  and 
limited,  but  that  many  actions  must  result  from 
arbitrary  election.  Every  one  must  form  the 
general  plan  of  his  conduct  bv  his  own  reflec- 
tions ;  he  must  resolve  whether  Le  will  endeavour 
at  riches  or  at  content;  whether  he  will  exercise 
priiraie  or  public  virtues,  whether  he  will  labour 
ibr  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract 
hir  benScence  to  his  family  and  dependanta. 


This  auestion  has  long  exercised  the  schools  of 
philosopny,  but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what 
hope  is  there  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  arguments  on  either  side,  should  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance  ? 

When  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his 
bed,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  with- 
out any  proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must 
again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 
for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himself  by 
arguments,  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  which  his  understanding 
was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he  would  most 
easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  7 

Whoever  shall  inouire  by  what  motives  he 
was  determined  on  tkese  important  occasions, 
will  find  them  such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely 
sufier  him  to  confess ;  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse  of  advantoge^ 
some  petty  competition,  some  inaccurate  con> 
elusion,  or  some  example  implicitly  reverenced* 
Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  resolves; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to  know 
the  conseouences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the- 
reasons  wnich  ofier  themselves  on  every  part  to 
inqnisitiveness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which 
has  hfe  for  its  basis  'can  boast  much  stability. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity. 
We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of 
some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but 
where  we  are  not  sure  of  admission ;  we  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  way,  but  of  be- 
in^  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars,  of 
bemg  driven  from  our  cqurse  by  the  changes  ot 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilfal  steerage  f 
yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow 
us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  aside 
from  whiripools,  and  that  negligence  or  error 
contributes  to  our  escape  from  mifphicfs  to  which 
a  direct  course  would  have  exposed  us.  Of  those 
that,  by  precipitate  conclusions,  involve  them- 
selves  m  calamities  without  guilt,  very  few,  how- 
ever they  may  reproach  themselves,  can  be  cer- 
tain that  othor  measures  would  have  been  more 
sucoessfiiL 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  whcro 
a  thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  nono 
can  tell  whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not 
evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next  step  will 
lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction,  nothing  can 
affi»rd  any  rational  tranquillity,  but  the  conviction 
that  however  we  amuse  ourselves  with  unideal 
sounds,  nothing  in  reality  is  governed  by  chance, 
but  that  the  universe  is  under  the.  perpetual  su- 
perintendence of  him  who  created  it;  that  oui 
Deing  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by 
whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  directed  for 
ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful;  and  thai 
nothing  can  mially  hurt  him  who  debars  not 
himself  firom  the  Divine  favour. 
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TIUH  ttiak  Che  crowd ;  who,  eager  to  enfige, 

Take  quiekljr  lire,  and  kindle  into  rage. 

Not  M>  ndUd  Thalea,  nor  Chryuppiu  thouf  ht, 

Nor  that  good  man,  who  drank  the  poiMooua  draoght 

M^ith  aiad  aerene,  and  could  not  wiah  to  lee 

Hia  Tils  accaaer  drink  as  deep  as  he : 

Exalted  Socrates '  divinely  brave ! 

Injarad  ha  Ihll,  and  d>'ing  he  forgave ; 

Too  Boblo  Ihr  revenge ;  which  still  we  And 

Tha  wakaat  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind.  mrocN. 

No  vicioaB  dispoatiomi  of  the  mind  more  obsti- 
iMtoly^  resist  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy  and 
the  iDiunctioDS  of  religion,  than  those  wbich  are 
eompucated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity;  and 
wbua  w»  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  oppositioii  some  advantage  iniquitously 
obtained,  or  sufiering  from  our  own  prejudices 
some  imputation  of  pusillanimity. 

For  this  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Re- 
deemer is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more 
indastriouslr  evaded,  than  that  b^  which  he 
commands  his  followers  to  forsive  injuries,  and 
prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  misery, 
the  gradncation  of  the  desire  which  every  man 
laels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that  inflicts  it 
Many  who  could  have  conquered  their  anger, 
are  onnble  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  offences 
to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest  they  should  be 
inaulted  by  the  triumph  of  an  enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become 
hin^  aft  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the 
MiHL  For,  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  the 
Older  of  society,  and  deform  life  with  violence 
and  lavage,  as  a  permission  to  every  one  to  judge 
his  own  cause,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recom- 
pense for  imagined  injuries. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  fitvoiHT  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest 
momenta  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thousands 
are  wishinf^  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own 
•pinion,  with-  better  claims.  He  that,  when 
kM  reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus, 
by  the  mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer  him- 
self to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to 
judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agitated 
by  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly 
ea|{roaaed  by  pain,  interest,  or  danger.  Whoever 
aiTogates  to  himself  the  ri^ht  of  vengeance, 
■hows  how  little  he  is  qualified  to  decide  his 
•wn  claims,  since  he  certainly  demands  what  he 
would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to  another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that,  however 
ajared  or  however  provoked,  some  must  at  last 
be  contented  to  forgive.  For,  it  can  never  be 
hoped  that  he  who  first  commits  an  injurjr  will 
contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  penalty  required : 
the  same  haugntiness  of  contempt  and  vehe- 


mence of  desire,  that  prompt  the  act  of  injustice, 
will  more  strongly  incite  its  justification ;  and 
resentment  can  never  so  exactly  balance  the 
punishment  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain 
an  overplus  of  vengeance,  which  even  he  who 
condemns  hia  first  action  will  think  himself 
entitled  to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue 
but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  un- 
cztin^shable  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation 
of  miBchief^  a  mutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and 

fls  to  destroy  ? 

I  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
t  be  at  last  remittM,  because  it  is  impossible 
iBi  live  in  perpetual  hostility  ^d  equally  tm> 


possible  that  of  two  cnemiea,  either  should  firat 
think,  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submiesioiyit 
is  surely  eligible  In  forgive  early.  Every  passion 
is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  possession  of  the  heart;  every 
idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difinculty,  as  it  ha? 
been  more  slightly  impressed,  and  less  frequent 
13^  renewed.  He  who  has  ofWn  brooded  ovei 
his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes  of 
malififnit)[,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fancied 
supplications  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily 
open  his  bosom  to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or 
indulge  the  gentle  sentiments  of  benevolence 
and  peace. 

It  IS  easiest  to  for^ve  while  there  is  yet  little 
to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be  sooo 
dismissed  from  the  memory ;  but  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself 
with  every  idea;  a  long  contest  involves  so 
many  circumstances,  that  every  place  and  action 
will  recall  it  to  the  mind;  and  fresh  remem- 
branoe  of  vexation  must  stiU  enkindle  rage,  and 
irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and  will 
not  su^er  it  to  pass  away  in  unneccasaiy  pain. 
He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturbations  of  stra- 
tagem, cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease. 
Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity^ 
a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour 
to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all -concur  to 
detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mis- 
chief, and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  dis- 
<tress  and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind 
never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
sufierings,  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying 
the  calamities  of  anouer,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pros- 
perity, nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  him- 
sdf  and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives 
to-  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree 
of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed;  or 
how  much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the 
mind  of  him  that  committed  it,  would  be  ex- 
tenuated by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence: we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more 
we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or 
how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves 
by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to 
design  the  effects  of  accident;  we  may  Uiink 
the  blow  violent,  only  because  we  have  made 
ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every 
side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt ;  which  we 
are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is 
withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insult- 
ed by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  mav  be  laid  down  as  an  unfiiiling  and 
universal  axiom,  that  ''all  pride  is  abject  and 
mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cow 
ardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  conscious* 
nesB  of  our  attainments,  but  insensilHiity  of  our. 
ivants. 
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Nothing  can  be  great  vhidi  is  not  right 
Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be 
driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which 
our  own  heart  approves ;  to  give  way  to  any 
tiling  but  conviction;  to  sufidr  the  opinion  d 
others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  re- 
solves ;  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right 
of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue,  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action 
to  the  Divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ever- 
lasting justice;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  perse- 
verance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which 
many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti- 
ments, allow  to  regulate  their  measures,  has 
nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when 
we  have  courted  tliem  wim  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what 
thoy  do  not  understand,  or  partially  determine 
what  Ihey  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like 
these,  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can 
8uf!er  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  with- 
hold his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the 
universal  Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and 
reflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there- 
fore superfluous  to  ui^e  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended:  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


No.  1S6.]    Saturday,  Dec.  28,  1751. 

Pome  MC,  pigrit  nbi  nmlla  campia 
Jrbor  a$tiva  reereatur  aura 
Dulce  ridtntem  Lalagvn  amabo, 

DtUee  loqueiUem.  soK. 

Place  me  where  never  aummer  breeze 

Uiibiada  the  ffl(*be,  or  warms  the  trees ; 

Where  evcr-loweriD^  clouds  appear, 

And  anfi^ry  Joto  deforms  th'  incleoient  year) 

Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils* 

The  nymph,  who  sweetly  ^eaks  niid  sweetly  smiles. 

FRANCIS. 

Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present 
state,  part  arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part 
from  our  opinions ;  part  is  distributed  b^  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by 
ourselves.  *  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  often  cannot  re- 
move. No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations 
the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves ;  nor  will  any 
precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
nis  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the 
negative  infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the 


pressure  ef  sdfieringS)  bnt  flie^boence  of  enjoy- 
menta,  will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  o< 
reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  raperfluoat 
uneasiness,  is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habr 
of  comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  othevi 
on  whom  the  blessings  of  life  are  -more  bounti- 
fully bestowed,  or  with  imaginary  stales  of  de* 
light  and  security,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mor- 
tals. Few  are  placed  in  a  situation  so  gloomjr 
and  distressful,  as  not  to  see  every  day  beuigi 
yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  Whon  tht^ 
may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  liy  art  OT 
diligence  than  the  inclemency  of  elimates,  and 
therefore  none  aflbrds  more  proper  exeroise  for 
this  philosophical  abstraction.  A  native  of  Eo- 
gland,  pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  niaT 
lessen  his  aflbction  for  his  own  ooantry  by  •u^> 
fering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the  vales  of 
Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
srreen,  and  streams  that  always  murmur;  but 
if  he  turns  his  thoughts  towairas  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  considers  Uie  nations  to  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  monthe  amidet 
mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  hie 
tranquillity,  and,  while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throwi 
his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he  owes 
to  Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Green- 
Umd  or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  seveiitjr 
of  the  skies,  in  these  dreaiy  comitriee,  are  eucn 
as  might  be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly 
to  the  contemplation  of  necessity  and  dietreesyso 
that  the  care  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  pasaioDS 
whicli,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  coodnct  or 
diversify  characters:  the  summer  should  be 
spent  only  in  providing  for  the  ninter,  and  the 
winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  Ibond 
its  way  into  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom : 
Lapland  and  Iceland  have  their  historians^  their 
critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  eztcnttds 
his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  founds 
perhaps  exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Qreen- 
lander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  mo* 
narchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families 
of  Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold 
months,  and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages 
or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who  came  from 
diflerent  parts  of  the  coimtry,  were  so  much 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  that  they  were 
called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait 
and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  their 
ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of 
Ajut  with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  fre- 
quent interviews,  became  sensible  of  her  cbarras^ 
and  first  made  a  discovery  of  his  aflection,  by 
inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feast,  where 
he  placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut 
seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gallant^; 
yet,  however,  from  that  time,  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  d'ber;  she  used  frequently  to  renew 
the  black  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to 
adorn  her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shellsy  sad  to 
braid  her  hair  y^ith  great  exactness^ 
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The  eleftnce  of  her  dma,  and  the  jodicioiu 
diapoeition  of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  efiect 
upon  Anningail,  that  he  could  no  longer  he  re- 
Mraiaed  from  a  declaration  of  his  lore,  tie  there- 
fore composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which, 
among  other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments,  ho 
protested  that  "she  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal 
^i^ow,  and  fraflrant  as  thyme  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the  teeth  of 
the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  thouch 
•he  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  difi, 
or  seek  shelter  in  the  ca?es  of  the  eastern  canni- 
bals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  eenius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the 
pawsof  Amarock,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine 
of  Hafgnfa."  He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that 
''whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with 
Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his  bow,  and  that, 
m  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull  might  serve  for  no 
other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry 
lamps.** 

This  ode  being  oniversally  applauded,  it  was 
expected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fer- 
vour and  accomplishments :  but  Ajut,  with  the 
natural  haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the 
forms  of  courtship :  and  before  she  would  con- 
fess herself  conquered,  the  sun  returned,  the  ice 
broke,  and  the  season  of  labour  called  all  to  their 
employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went 
out  in  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was 
caught  Annini^t^ia  the  sight  of  his  mistress, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage : 
he  attacked  the  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  pursued 
the  seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  diligence 
less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necessary  to 
make  winter  comfortable :  he  dried  the  roe  of 
fishes  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his 
bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks, 
and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had 
completed  his  store ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut, 
tiiat  she  would  at  IsuBt  grant  him  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whi- 
ther he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut 
thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescen- 
mon,l^ut  proposed,  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy, 
that  he  snomd  return  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 
**  O  virgin,  beautiful  as  tiie  sun  shining  on  the 
water,  consider,"  said  Anningait  **  what  thou 
hast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be 
precluded  by  a  sudden  irost  or  unexpected  fo^  I 
Then  must  the  night  be  passed  without  my  Ajut. 
We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those  fabled  countries 
which  Ijrins  strangers  so^  wantonly  describe ; 
where  the  whole  year  is  divided  mto  short  days 
and  nights;  where  the  same  habitation  serves 
for  summer  and  winter ;  where  they  raise  houses 
in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from 
year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing 
m  the  fields  about  them  ;  can  travel  at  any  time 
from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  en- 
closed with  trees,  or  over  walls  raiMd  upon  the 
mland  waters ;  and  direct  their  course  through 
wide  countries  by  the  sight  of  grti^n  hills  or  scat- 


tered bnildmgs.  Even  in  summer,  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows 
are  never  dissolved ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  dis- 
tant residence,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  the 
bays.  Consider,  Ajut,  a  few  summer  dajs,  and 
a  few  winter  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an 
end.  Niffht  is  the  time  of  case  and  festivity,  of 
revels  and  gayety ;  but  what  will  be  the  flaming 
lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  Uie  soft  oil,  without 
the  smile  of  Ajut?" 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the 
maid  continued  inexorable,  and  thev  patted  with 
ardent  promises  to  meet  again  before  the  nig^ 
of  winter. 


Na  1S7.]    Tuesday,  Dkc  31, 1751. 

Jtlmiamm  ncrtri  potstmt  wmtrnre  Ubvrta, 
Ace  HJH^orihtuwudiis  Htbrwm^u*  HI  ■■■«, 
SiHumUuque  fMve#  kumi$  mthtamuB  syioj 
OmuU  owcil  amor.  viaau 

Love  alten  not  fbr  us  kia  hard  decrees, 
Not  thouah  beueath  the  ThreciaB  diaaewefreeaa^ 
Or  themad  bliat  of  temiMrate  akiee  Ibrafo^ 
And  in  mid  winter  ureu  ^i*bitpinn  tmr*  •       ■   ■ 
Lore  conqaen  all. detdex. 

AvMiNGAiT,  however  discomposed  by  the  dila- 
toiy  coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no 
tokens  of  amorous  respect;  and  therefore  pr&> 
sented  her  at  his  departure  with  the  skins  of 
seven  white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  eleven 
seals,  with  three  inari>le  lamps,  ten  vessels  of 
seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brass,  which  be 
had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the  price  of  half  a 
whaieand  two  horns  of  sea^unicorns. 

Aiut  was  so  much  aflfected  by  the  fondness  of 
her  [over,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  mag- 
nificence, that  she  foUowea  him  to  the  sea-side : 
and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished 
aloud  that  he  mijght  return  with  plenty  of  skins 
and  oil ;  that  neither  the  mermaios  might  snatch 
him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks 
confine  him  in  their  cavema 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  departins 
vessel,  and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  nlent  an3 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  her  white 
deer-skin,  sufiered  her  hair  to  spread  mibraided 
on  her  shoulders,  and  forebore  to  mix  in  the 
dances  of  the  maidena  She  endeavoured  to  di 
vert  her  thoughts  by  continual  application  to 
feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for  the 
winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  ot 
Anningait  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing  coat,  a  small  boat, 
and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufacture:  and, 
while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  labours 
with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  ^  that  her  lover 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  die 
bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer; 
that  his  dart  miffht  never  err,  and  that  his  host 
might  never  leak ;  that  he  might  never  stumble 
on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that  the  seal 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves  in  vain.** 

The  laige  boats  in  which  the  Greenlandeis 
transport  meir  families,  are  always  rowed  by 
women ;  for  a  man  will  not  debase  himself  by 
work  which  requires  neither  skill  nor  courage. 
Anningait  was  therefore  exposed  by  idleness  to 
the  ravages  of  passion.  He  went  thrice  to  the 
•tern  of  me  boat,  with  an  intent  to  leap  into  the 
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water,  end  swim  back  to  his  mistress ;  but  recol- 
lecting the  misery  which  they  must  endure  in 
I  lie  wmter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for 
the  bed,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  ab- 
sence in  provision  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  feli- 
city. He  then  composed  his  emotions  as  he 
could,  and  expressed  in  wild  numbers  and  un- 
couth images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
fears.  "  O  life !"  says  he,  *'  frail  and  uncertain  ! 
where  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance 
but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  7^  It  towers  on 
hi^h,  it  sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms 
drive  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
above,  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What 
art  thou,  deceitful  pleasure,  but  a  sudden  blaze 
streaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment 
on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes 
of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  What,  love, 
art  thou,  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  or  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
imperceptible  decrees,  till  we  have  lost  all  power 
of  resistance  and  escape  7  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  sraces  pf  Ajut,  while  I  had  not  yet  called 
her  to  w  banquet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleep- 
ing morse,  I  was  merrv  as  the  singers  in  the 
stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  i  gaze  upon  thv  graces  7 
Why,  my  iair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  7 
Yet,  be  fiuthfiil,  my  love,  remember  Annin- 
gait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of  vir- 
Krinity.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  [ 
shall  return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall 
the  roefish  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the 
fox  and  the  hare  shall  cover  thy  couch;  the  tough 
hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and 
the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling." 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  con- 
soled his  grief^  and  animated  his  industry,  found 
that  they  had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
saw  the  whales  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  there- 
fore placed  himself  in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his 
associates  to  their  several  employments,  plied  his 
oar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
dexterity :  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the 
chase  and  fbheiy^,  suspended  the  miseries  of  ab> 
sence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glect^ dress,  happened,  as  she  was  diying  some 
skins  in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  rl'omgsuk. 
on  his  return  from  hunting.  I^^omgsuk  was  of 
birth  truly  illastrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth,  and  his  father,  the  most  expert  fisher 
of  Greenland,  had  perished  by  too  close  pursuit 
of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
riches ;  he  was  nmster  of  four  men^s  and  two 
women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  win- 
ter habitation,  and  five-and-twenty  seals  buried 
in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  darkness. 
When  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
threw  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had 
taken,  and  soon  afker  presented  her  with  a  branch 
of  coral.  Ajut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined 
to  admit  no  lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait 

Nomgsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. He  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an 
angekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
angekkok  of  that  part  of  the  oountiy,  and  b^  a 
present  of  two  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtain- 
ed a  promise  that,  when  Ajut  should  consult 
2L 


him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the 
land  of  souls.  Aiut,  in  a  short  time,  broudit 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to  befall  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Annin^ty 
if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  already  caught  two 
whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  ana  Nomgsuk,  depending  upon  his  arti- 
fice, renewed  his  addresses  with  greater  confi- 
dence; but,  finding  his  suit  still  unsuccessful, 
applied  himself  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealth  of  Greenland  is  too  powerful 
for  the  virtue  of  a  Greenlander;  they  forgot  the 
merit  and  the  presents  of  Anningait,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Nomgsuk.  She  en- 
treated ;  sheremonArated  ;  she  wept,  and  raved ; 
but,  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the 
uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  as 
she  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which 
she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking  care  at 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  round,  to 
view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not 
miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  An 
ningait  had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy 
laden  along  the  coast  She  ran  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  affection  to  catch  her  lover  in  her 
arms,  and  relate  her  constancy  and  suflerin^ 
When  the  company  reached  the  land,  they  in* 
formed  her,  that  Anningait,  after  the  finery  was 
ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow  passage 
of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them 
in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  ar- 
rival to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about 
to  fly  into  the  hills  without  knowing  why,  though 
she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who 
forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her :  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered  it 
without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  won- 
dered at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  va« 
rious  fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opin** 
ion  that  they  were  changed  into  stars ;  others 
imagine  that  Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage 
by  the  genius  of  the  rocks  ;  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  But 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where  tne  sun  never 
sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  arid  provisions 
always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  the 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  afi^tion,  be 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut 


No.  188.]    Saturday,  Jan.  4, 175«. 

Si  U  edo,  Sexte^  mm  bwuH,  MAar. 

The  more  I  honour  thee,  the  leei  I  knre. 

NoNK  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more 
general^  or  leas  blameable»  than  that  ef  beiac 
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distinguished  for  the  arts  of  conversation.  Other 
accomplishments  may  be  possessed  without  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  or  wanted  without 
danger  that  the  defect  can  often  be  remarked ; 
but  as  no  man  can  hve,  otherwise  than  in  a  her- 
mitage, without  hourly  pleasure  or  vexation, 
from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of  those  about  him, 
Uie  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of  continual  use. 
Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than  those  who 
have  the  power  of  forcing  attention  whoever 
they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a 
promise  oi  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  la- 
mented like  the  recess  of  the  sun  Irom  northern 
dimates,  as  a  privation  of  alltliat  enlivens  fancy, 
or  inspirits  gayety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellence  in  this  va- 
luable art,  some  peculiar  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary; for  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him, 
that  the  pleasure  which  men  are  able  to  give  in 
conversation,  holds  no  stated  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way 
to  the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those  who  never 
consider  them  as  of  tiie  least  importance  in  any 
other  place ;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  those  whom  we  could  not 
estepm,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  tlie  dangerous 
experiment  of  admitting  him  for  a  companion, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  counsel- 
lor and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  charac- 
ter is  not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few 
spend  their  time  with  much  satisfaction  under 
the  eye  of  incontestable  superiority  j  and,  there- 
fore, among  those  whose  presence  is  courted  at 
assemblies  of  jollit}^,  there  are  seldom  found  men 
eminently  distinguished  for  powers  or  acquisi- 
tions. The  wit,  whose  vivacity  condemns  slower 
tongues  to  silence ;  the  scholar,  whose  know- 
ledge allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  instructs 
him ;  the  critic,  who  sufiers  no  fallacy  to  pass 
undetected ;  and  the  reason er,  who  condemns 
the  idle  to  thought  and  the  negligent  to  attention, 
are  generally  praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and 
avoided. 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such 
excellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own 
opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contri- 
-  buting  reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
'Company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of 
imagination,  sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quick- 
fiess  of  reply,  is  too  oflen  what  the  Latins  call 
the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  face 
vithout  gladness  of  heart. 

For  this  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is 
more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative. 
lie  who  has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anec- 
dotes, private  incidents,  and  personal  peculiari- 
ties, seldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  with  eagerness  to  con- 
temporary history;  for  almost  every  man  has 
some  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  a  cele- 
brated character;  some  desire  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  oflen  co-operates 
with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place. 
Qualifies  himselfto  become  a  speaker  in  another; 
for  though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  series  of  ar- 
gument, or  transport  the  volatile  spirit  of  wit 
without  evaporation,  he  yet  tliinks  himself  able 
ti»  treasure  up  the  various  incidents  of  a  story, 
and  pleases  his  lio]>o8  with  the  information  which 
he  snail  give  to  some  inferior  society. 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  without 


envy,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  imply 
any  intellectual  qualities  above  tne  common  rate. 
To  be  acquainted  with  facta  not  yet  echoed  by 
plebeian  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  as 
well  as  to  anotlier;  and  to  relate  them  whea 
they  are  known,  has  in  appearance  so  little- diffi- 
culty, that  every  one  concludes  himself  eqaid  to 
the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situations  of 
life  not  possible,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of 
materials  as  may  support  the  expense  of  con- 
tinual narration ;  ana  it  frequently  happens,  that 
they  who  attempt  this  method  of  ingratiating 
themselves,  1  please  only  at  the  first  mterview; 
and,  for  want  of  new  suppUes  of  intelligeuoe, 
wear  out  their  stories  by  continual  repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  Utde  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it 
not  to  be  ^ned  by  more  compendious  methods ; 
but  such  IS  the  kindness  of  mankind  to  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  aspire  to  real  merit  and  rational 
dignity,  that  every  understanding  may  find  some 
waj^  to  excite  benevolence ;  and  whoever  is  not 
envied  nuiy  learn  the  art  of  procuring  love.  We 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  but  are  not  wiUing  to 
admire:  we  favour  the  mirth  or  officiousness 
that  solicits  our  regard,  but  oppose  the  worth  w 
spirit  that  enforces  it. 

The  first  place  among  those  that  please,  be- 
cause they  d!esire  only  to  please,  is  aue  to  the 
merry  felloto,  whose  laugh  is  loud,  and  whose 
voice  is  strong ;  who  is  ready  to  echo  every  jest 
with  obstreperous  approbation,  and  countenance 
every  frolic  with  vociferations  of  applause.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  a  merry  fellow  to  nave  in  him- 
self any  fund  of  jocularity,  or  force  of  concep 
tion :  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always  appears  m 
the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection, 
and  follow  without  resistance  the  attraction  of 
example. 

Next  to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  good-natured 
man,  a  being  generally  without  benevolence,  or 
any  other  virtue  than  such  as  indolence  and  in- 
sensibility confer.  The  characteristic  of  a  good- 
natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke ;  to  sit  unmoved 
and  unaffected  amidst  noise  and  turbulence, 
profanencss  and  obscenity ;  to  hear  every  tale 
without  contradiction ;  to  endure  insult  without 
reply;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  folly,  what- 
ever course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  The  good- 
natured  man  is  commonly  the  darling  of  the 
petty  witsy  with  whom  they  exercise  themselves 
m  the  rudiments  of  raillery ;  for  he  never  takes 
advantage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny 
satirist  with  unexpected  sarcasms;  but,  while 
the  glass  continues  to  circulate,  contentedly  bears 
the  expense  of  uninterrupted  laughter,  and  re- 
tires rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  modeat  man  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower 
rank,  whose  only  power  of  giviag  pleasure  is 
not  to  interrupt  it.  The  modest  man  satisfies 
himself  with  peacefid  silence,  which  all  his  com- 
panions are  candid  enough  to  consider  as  pro 
ceeding  not  from  inability  to  speak,  but  willing- 
ness to  hear. 

Many,  without  being  able  to  attain  any  gene- 
ral character  of  excellence,  have  some  single  art 
of  entertainment  which  serves  them  as  a  pass- 
port through  the  world.  One  I  have  known  for 
fifteen  years  the  darling  of  a  weekly  club,  be- 
cause every  night,  precisely  at  eleven,  he  bqgin» 
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his  &v<Hirite  song,  mnd  daring  the  vocal  per- 
foimance,  by  corresponding  motions  of  his  hand, 
chalks  out  a  giant  upon,  the  wall.  Anotlier  has 
endeared  himself  lo  a  long  succession  of  ac- 
quaintances by  sitting  among  tlicm  witii  liis  wig 
reverst'd;  another,  by  contriving  to  smut  the 
nose  of  any  stranger,  who  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  club;  another,  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and 
then  pretending  to  be  fnchted ;  and  anotlier,  by 
yelping  hke  a  hound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers 
to  drive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is 
promoted,  and  sometimes  friendship  established ; 
arts,  which  those  who  despise  them  should  not 
rigorously  blame,  except  when  they  are  practised 
at  the  expense  of  innocence;  for  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to 
be  reverenced. 


No.  188.]    TuESDAT,  Jan.  7,  1758. 

Qftod  torn  gramde  •opkoa  c2««Mt  iibi  turba  iagata. 
Hon  tv,  Pomponi^  eama  diMrta  tua  eat.  makt. 

lUaoundinf  plaiidito  through  the  crowd  have  rung ; 
Thjr  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 

r.LEWIS. 

The  world  scarcely  afibrds  opportunities  of 
making  any  observation  more  frequently  than 
on  false  claima  to  commendation.  Almost  every 
man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display 
qualities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely 
can  two  persons  casually  meet,  but  one  is  of- 
fended or  diverted  by  the  ostentation  of  Uie  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavoiur  to  deceive  from  them  who  are 
deceived;  those  who  by  designed  impostures 
promote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pride,  from 
them  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their 
latent  excellences  and  neglected  virtues;  who 
believe  themselves  qualified  to  instruct  or  please, 
and  therefore  invite  the  notice  of  mankind. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinc- 
tion deserve  greater  severities  tlian  ridicule  and 
contempt,  since  they  are  seldom  content  with 
empty  praise,  but  are  iostieated  by  passions  more 
pernicious  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  re- 
putation which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  subse- 
quent design,  and  value  praise  only  as  it  may 
conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
into  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants, 
that  assumed  the  splendour  of  wealtli  only  to 
•btain  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of 
ether  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  no- 
thing but  lucky  casualties  could  enable  them  to 
pay;  till,  after  oaving  supported  their  appearance 
awhile  W  a  tumultuary  magnificence  of  bound- 
teflfl  traffic,  they  sink  at  once^  and  drag  down 
into  poverty  those  whom  theur  equipages  had 
induced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in 
the  favour  of  the  great,  of  beings  wnom  only 
high  titles  or  large  estates  set  above  themselves, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  boast  of  confi- 
dence which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
which  they  know  their  interest  unable  to  per- 
form; and  to  reimburse  the  tribute  which  they 
pay  to  an  imperious  master,  from  <he  contribu- 
Cioot-  of  meaner  dependanta,,  whom  they  can 


amuse  with  talcs  of  their  mfiucncc,  and  hopes 
of  their  solicilalion. 

Even  among  some,  too  thoughtless  and  vola- 
tile for  avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  spe- 
cies of  liilsthood  more  d<usfable  than  llie  levee 
or  exchange  can  show.  Thorc  are  men  that  boast 
of  dcbauclicrios,  of  which  thry  never  had  address 
to  be  guilty :  ruin,  by  lewd  laics,  the  characters 
of  women  to  whom  tlioy  are  scarcely  known,  or 
by  whom  tlicy  have  been  rejected  ;  destroy,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  the  happirietrs  of  families,  blast 
the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenious  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
ranked  with  flagitious  enormities,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarj^  to  incite  sanguinary  justice  against  them, 
since  they  may  be  adequately  punished  by  de 
tection  and  laugiiter.  The  traveller  who  de- 
scribes cities  which  he  has  never  seen ;  the  squire 
who,  at  his  return  from  London,  tells  of  his  mti 
macy  with  nobles  lo  whom  he  has  only  bowed 
in  tlie  park  or  coflVe-house ;  the  autlior  who  en 
tertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  tiie  assistance 
which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank  ;  tlfe'city 
dame  who  talks  of  her  visit  at  great  houses, 
where  she  happens  to  know  tlie  cook-maid,  are 
surely  such  harmless  animals  as  truth  herself 
may  be  content  to  despise  without  desiring  to 
hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for 
distinction,  and  display  their  own  merits  only  to 
feel  more  acutely  the  sling  of  n(  gleet,  a  great 
part  are  wholly  innocent  of  dc^ccit,  and  are  be 
trayed  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  scorn 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  incites  us 
all  to  drive  feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  themselves  with  so  much 
severity  as  not  to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own 
favour,  which  an  artful  fiatlerer  may  gradually 
strengthen,  till  wishes  for  a  particular  qualifi- 
cation are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and 
hopes  of  attainment  to  behef  of  possession.  Such 
flatterers  every  one  will  find,  who  has  power  to 
reward  their  assiduities.  Wherever  there  is 
wealth  there  will  be  dependance  and  expectar 
tion,  and  wherever  there  is  dependance  there 
will  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  the  folhcs  which  provoke  general  cen 
sure,  are  the  eff'ects  of  such  vanity  as  however  it 
might  have  wantoned  in  the  imagination,  would 
scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not 
been  animated  and  emboldened  by  flattery. 
Whatever  difliculty  there  may  be  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  scarcely  any  one  fails  to  sus- 
pect his  own  imperfections,  tilfhe  is  elevated  by 
others  to  confioence.  We  are  almost  all  na 
turally  modest  and  timorous;  but  fear  and 
shame  are  uneasy  sensations,  and  whosoever 
helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with  kindness* 
Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  large  estate, 
and,  having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was 
committed  to  her  governess,  whom  misfortunes 
had  reduced  to  suppleness  and  humility.  The 
fondness  of  Turpicula^s  father  would  not  sufler 
him  to  trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  but  he  hired 
domestic  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
accomplishments  that  wealth  could  purchase. 
But  how  many  things  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness which  money  cannot  obtain !  Thus  secluded 
from  all  with  whom  she  might  converse  on  terms 
of  equafity,  she  heard  none  of  those  intimation*^ 
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of  her  defects,  which  enry,  petulance,  or  anger,, 
produce  among  children,  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obeequiousncsB, 
and  heard  nothing  but  commendations.  None 
are  so  httie  acquamtcd  with  the  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  woman^s  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome, 
and  that  consequently  the  readiest  method  of  ob- 
taining her  kindness  is  to  praise  her  beauty. 
Turpicula  had  a  distorted  shape  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  yet  when  the  impudence  of  adulation 
Aad  ventured  to  teU  her  of  the  commanding  dig- 
nity of  her  motion,  and  the  soft  enchantment  of 
her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced  that  she  was 
the  delight  or  torment  of  every  eye,  and  that  all 
who  g^ed  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of  envy  or  love. 
She  tnerefbre  neglected  the  culture  of  an  under- 
standing which  might  have  supplied  the  defects 
of  her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  person;  for  she  considered  that: 
more  could  judge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was, 
like  the  rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  desire  of  conquest  naturally  led  her 
to  the  lists  in  which  beauty  signalizes  her  power. 
She  glittered  at  court,  flutter^  in  the  park,  and 
talkM  loud  in  the  front  box ;  but  after  a  thou- 
sand experiments  of  her  charms,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced mat  she  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her 
glass  was  honester  than  her  maid. 


No.  190.]    Saturday,  Jam.  11, 1752. 

Plora»tre  mm,  im«  r«*pomdTe  favor tm 
Q^Mttum  meritU.  HOtu 

Kenry-  and  Alfred 

Closed  their  lonf  ^lorie*  with  a  agh^  tafind 

Th'  uttwiUinf  grmtitude  of  haw  mankind.         popc 

Among  the  emirs  and  visiers,  the  sons  of  valour 
and  of  wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
Indian  throne  to  assist  the  counsels  or  conduct 
the  wars  of  the  posterity  ofTimur,  the  first  place 
was  long  held  by  Morad  the  son  of  Hanuth. 
Morad,  having  signalized  himselfin  many  battles 
and  sieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  a  province,  from  which  the  fame  ofHiis  wisdom 
and  moderation  was  wafled  to  the  pinnacles  of 
Agra,  by  the  piayers  of  those  whom  his  adminis- 
tration made  happy.  The  emperor  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the 
keys  of  nches,  and  the  sabre  of  command.  The 
▼oice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  clif!s  of  Tau- 
rus to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faltered  in 
liis  presence,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before 


Morad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity ;  every 
day  increased  his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influ- 
ence. The  sages  repeated  his  maxims,  the  cap- 
tains of  thousands  waited  his  commands.  Com- 
petition withdrew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and 
discontent  trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.  But 
human  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the 
odour  oflncense  in  the  fire.  The  sun  grew  weary 
of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and  the  tempest 
of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The 
first  that  forsook  him  were  his  poets ;  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  b^  all  those  whom  he  had 
rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
only  a  few,  whose  virtue  had  entitled  them  to 


favour,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  his  hall  or  cham- 
bers! He  felt  his  dancjor,  ami  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  H  is  accusers  were 
confident  and  loud,  his  friends  stood  contented 
H  fth  frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of  truih  was 
overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested  of  his 
power,  deprived  of  his  acquisitions,  and  con- 
demned to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  heredj^ 
tan'  estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  crowds 
and  business,  supplicants  and  flattery,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  nH  up  his  hoars  in  soutudc ;  he 
saw  with  regret  the  sun  rise  to  force  on  his  eye 
a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  use  ;  and  envied 
the  savage  tliat  wanders  in  the  desert,  because 
he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  callaof  nature^ 
but  is  always  chasing  his  prey,  or  sleeping  in  his 
den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution, 
and  a  slow  disease  seized  upon  him.  He  refused 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  his 
couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather  afraid  to  die 
than  desirous  to  live.  His  domestics,  for  a  time, 
redoubled  tlicir  assiduities ;  but  finding  that  no 
officiousness  could  sooth,  nor  exactness  satisfy, 
they  soon  gave  way  to  negligence  and  sloth,  and 
he  that  once  commanded  nations  oflen  languish- 
ed in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant 

In  this  melancholy  state,  he  commanded  me»> 
sengers  to  recall  his  eldest  son  Abouzaid  from  the 
army.  Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  account  of 
his  father's  sickness,  and  hasted  by  long  jour- 
neys to  his  place  of  residence.  Morad  was  yet 
living,  and  felt  his  strength  return  at  the  em- 
braces of  his  son ;  then  commanding  him  to  sit 
down  at  his  bed  side,  **  Abouzaid,"  says  he, 
*'  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  firom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  cold  hand  of  tlie 
angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the  vora- 
cious grave  is  howling  for  his  prey.  Hear,  there- 
fore, the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  not 
my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vain.  Thou 
hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamifeous,  thou  hast 
beheld  my  exaltation  and  my  fait.  My  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  my  treasures  have 
rewarded  my  accusers ;  but  my  inheritance  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  my  wi»> 
dom  his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Cast  thine 
eyes  round  tliee ;  whatever  thou  beholdest  will» 
in  a  few  hours,  be  thine;  apply  thine  ear  to  my 
dictates,  and  these  possessions  will  promote  thy 
happiness.  Aspire  not  to  public  honours,  enter 
not  the  palaces  of  kings :  thy  wealth  will  set  thee 
above  insult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below 
envy.  Content  thyself  with  private  dignity,  dif- 
fuse thy  riches  among  thy  friends,  let  every  day 
extend^  thy  beneficence,  and  suflfer  not  thy  heart 
to  be  at  rest  till  thou  art  loved  by  all  to  whom 
thou  art  known.  In  the  height  of  my  power,  I 
said  to  Defamation,  Who  willhear  thee  ?  and  to 
Artifice,  What  canst  thou  perform?  But,  my 
son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakest; 
remember  that  venom  supplies  the  want  of 
strength,  and  that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the 
puncture  of  an  asp." 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  his  father's  precepts,  and  cultivat» 
the  love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindness 
and  endearment  He  wisely  considered,  that 
domestic  happiness  was  firat  to  be  secured,  and 
that  none  have  so  much  power  of  doing  good  ot 
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hurt,  aa  those  who  are  present  in  the  hour  of 
negligence,  hear  the  bursts  of  thoughtless  morri- 

'  meat,  and  observe  the  starts  of  unguarded  pas- 
sion.   He  therefore  augmented  the  pa^  of  alt  his 

-  attendants,  and  requited  every  exertion  of  un- 
common diligence  by  supernumerary  gratuities. 

'  While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fideUty 
and  affection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night 
alarmed  with  robbers,  who,  being  pursued  and 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by 
one  of  his  servants;  the  servant  immediately 

I      confessed  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because 
another  not  more  worthy  of  confidence  was  in- 
trusted with  the  keys. 
Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  depend- 

'  ent  could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend ;  and  that, 
while  many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of 
favour,  all  those  would  be  alienated  whom  he 
disappointed.  He  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
with  a  few  equal  companions  selected  from 
amonff  the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With 
these  ne  hved  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
set  them  free  from  restraint,  and  evci^  man 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 

>  caprice,  and  advance  Jiis  own  opinions.  They 
then  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  in- 
clinations, and  difierenee  of  sentiments,  and 
Abouzaid  was  necessitated  to  offend  one  party 
by  concunence,  or  both  by  indifierence. 

I  He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  dose 
union  with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature, 
and  to  diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  He 
practised  the  smUe  of  universal  courtesy,  and  in- 
vited all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his 
retirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejected  in 
his  choice  of  friendship  now  refused  to  accept 
his  acquamtance ;  and  of  those  whom  plenty  and 
magnificence  drew  to  his  table,  every  one  Dressed 
forward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himself  over- 
looked in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  because  he 
was  not  distinguished  above  the  rest.  By  de- 
grees all  made  i^vance8,and  all  resented  repulse. 
The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
vain ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms ;  and 
Aboazaid  was  left  to  fbnn  in  sohtude  some  new 
scheme  of  pleasure  or  security. 

R^olving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude, 
he  inquired  for  men  of  science  whose  merit  was 
obscured  by  poverty.  His  house  was  soon 
crowded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  de- 
signers, who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty, 
and  employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of 
their  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they  forgot 
^the  distress  from  which  they  had  been  rescued, 
and  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch 
of  narrow  capadty,  who  was  growing  great  by 
works  which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom 
they  overpaid  by  condescending  to  accept  his 
bounties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  murmurs  and 
dismissed  them,  and  iiom  that  hour  continued 
blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric 

As  the  sons  of  art  departea,  muttering  threats 
of  perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the 
gate,  called  to  him  Hamet  the  poet  "  Hamet," 
said  he^  "  thy  in^titude  has  put  an  end  to  my 
hopes  and  expenments :  I  have  now  learned  the 
vanity  of  those  labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded 
by  human  benevolence ;  I  shall  henceforth  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  men ;  and  resolve  to  solicit  only  the 
approbation  of  that  Being,  whom  alone  we  are 
ran  to  please  by  endeavouring  to  please  him." 
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Certut  iu  vithtm  JleeH,  momitoribus  atper.      roiu 


Yieldinf  like  wax,  th'  Imprestire  folly  bears ; 
Rou^h  to  reproof,  and  alow  to  future  cares. 

FRANCIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

DEAa  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber 
by  a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three 
plays,  nine  sales,  five  shows,  ana  six  card-tables, 
and  put  me  seventeen  visits  behindhand;  and 
the  doctor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  I  fret  and  cry, 
it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen  these  six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
how  can  I  help  it  7  M  this  very  time  Melissa  is 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  gentleman ;— she  will 
breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to 
two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and  have 
presents ;  then  she  will  be  drest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  pla3r ;  then  go  to  card^,  and 
win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before 
her  chair.    Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bt^ar  it? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  yom* 
papers  for  my  amusement  She  says,  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  will  teach  me  to  mocferate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifier- 
ence. But,  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  indifierence,  till  the 
world  looks  with  indifierence  on  me.  I  have 
been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  mornings  whofe 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my 
face ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllidahad 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  wnich  I  put 
within  the  leaves  ;  and  read  about  abstttee  and 
inconaolabUnetMf  and  ardour,  and  irreaistibU  pa3' 
sioiif  and  eternal  emstaneyf  while  my  aunt  ima- 
gined that  I  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi- 
losophy, and  oflen  cried  out,  when  she  saw  me 
look  confused,  '<  If  there  is  any  word  which  you 
do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  explain." 

Dear  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  them- 
selves wise  may  be  imposed  upon !  But  it  is  fit 
that  they  should  take  their  turn ;  for  I  am  sure, 
while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nurse- 
ry, they  tyrannize  oyer  us  in  a  very  shameful 
manner,  and  fill  our  imaginations  with  talcs  of 
terror,  only  to  make  us.  live  in  quiet  siibjectioo, 
and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be  safe  but  by  their 
protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and 
are  still  generally  admired  by  those  who  value  * 
themselves  upon  their  understanding,  and  love 
to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  ana  simplicity, 
and  beauty  and  propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not 
some  hope  of  meeting  me,  scarcely  a  creature 
would  come  near  them  that  wears  a  fashionable 
coat  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had  me 
under  their  government  fifleen  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive me  by  such  representations  of  life  as  I  now 
find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  as 
it  is  possible  the  worid  may  be  much  changed 
since  they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 
told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make 
me  an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  tense^  or 
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qnalify  me  to  di«dnffiiiBh  the  superficial  glitter 
of  vanity  from  the  soud  merit  of  understanding; 
mnd  that  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life  without  the  help  of 
silly  or  dangerous  amusements,  and  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  of  idleness  and  the  inroads  of 
temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men  ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well 
for  a  time,  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  faces,  or 
be  leH  alone  with  them  in  a  parlour ;  for  they 
made  me  fancy  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to 
deceive,  or  looked  but  to  allure;  mat  the  girl 
who  suffered  him  that  had  once  squeezed  her 
hand,  to  approach  her  a  second  time,  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she  who  answered  a 
billet,  without  consulting  her  relations,  gave  love 
such  power  over  her,  that  she  would  certainly 
other  become  poor  or  infamous. 

From  the  time  that  my  leading-strings  were 
taken  oS,  L  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my 
bteuty  but  from  the  milliner,  the  mantuamaker, 
and  my  own  maid ;  for  mamma  never  said  more, 
when  she  heard  me  commended,  but  '*  The  girl 
is  veiy  well,*'  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  attention  by  some  mquiry  afler  my  needle  or 
my  book. 

it  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public 
assemblies,  to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  m  the 
boxes,  and  to  play  at  Lady  Racket's  rout ;  and 
you  may  easily  imagine  what  I  think  of  those 
who  have  so  long  cheated  me  with  false  expect- 
ations, disturbed  me  with  fictitious  terrors  and 
concealed  from  me  all  that  I  have  found  to  make 
the  happiness  of  woman. 

I  am  so  far  from. perceiving  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  books,  tnat  if  I  had  not  dropped  all 
pretonsions  to  learning,  I  should  have  lost  Mr. 
Trip,  whom  I  once  frighted  into  another  box 
by  retailing  some  of  Dryden's  remarks  upon  a 
tragedy;  lor  Mr.  Trip  declares  that  he  hates 
nouiing  like  hard  woras,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  better  partner  to  be  found ;  his  very  walk 
is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once  or  twice  among 
ladies  about  principles  and  ideas :  but  they  put 
their  fans  before  tncir  faces,  and  told  me  1  was 
too  wise  for  them,  who  for  their  part  never  pre- 
tended to  read  any  thing  but  the  play-bill ;  and 
then  asked  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

Those  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  filled 
up  with  books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained ;  for 
eonsider,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and 
therefore  cannot  rise  early  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  up, 
I  dress  for  the  gardens ;  then  walk  in  the  park ; 
then  always  go  to  some  sale  or  show,  or  enter- 
tainment at  tne  Little  Theatre ;  then  must  be 
dressed  for  dinner ;  then  must  pay  my  visits ; 
then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  hurry  to  the  plav; 
and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.  This  is  the 
general  course  of  the  day,  when  there  happens 
nothing  extraordinary ;  but  sometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  bock  again  to  a  ball ; 
sometimes  I  am  engaged  (or  a  whole  day  and 
part  of  the  night  If,  at  any  time,  I  can  give  an 
nour  by  not  being  at  home,  I  have  so  many 
things  to  do,  so  many  orders  to  give  to  the  mil- 
liner, so  many  alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes,. 
so  many  visitants'  names  to  read  over,  so  many 
invitations  to  accept  or  refuse,  so  many  cards  to 
write,  and  so  many  fashions  to  consider,  that  I 
am  lost  in  confusion,,  forced  at  last  to  let  inoom* 


pany,  or  step  into  my  chair,  and  leave  half  my 
affairs  to  the  directbn  of  my  maid. 

This  is  the  round  of  my  day ;  and  when  shall. 
I  either  stop  my  coarse,  or  so  change  it  as  to 
want  a  booK  7  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  any  of  these  diversions  will  soon  be  at  ao 
end.  Ijiere  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  paik,, 
and  auctions,  and  shows,  and  playhouses,  and 
cards;  visits  will  always  be  paid,  and  clothes 
always  be  worn ;  and  bow  can  I  have  time  un- 
employed upon  my  hands  7 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  pur- 
pose they  related  such  tragic  stories  of  the  cruel- 
ty, perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  they  ever 
were  so  malicious  and  destructive,  have  certainly 
now  reformed  their  manners.  I  have  not,  since 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  does 
not  profess  himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and. 
ready  to  live  or  die  as  I  shall  command  him: 
They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt  me,  that 
their  only  contention  is  who  shall  be  allowed 
most  closely  to  attend,  and  most  frequently  to 
treat  me.  When  difierent  places  of  entertain- 
ment or  schemes  of  pleasure  are  mentioned,  I 
can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  glow  of' 
him  whose  proposals  obtain  my  approbation; 
he  then  leads  me  offin  triumph,  adores  my  con- 
descension, and  congratulates  himsdf  that  he 
has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr. 
Rambler,  creatures  to  be  feared?  Is  it  likdy 
that  any  injury  will  be  done  me  by  those  who 
can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  favour  them  with  my 
presence  7 

As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them 
of  stratagems  and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  cards^. 
they  never  take  advantage  of  my  mistakes,  or 
exact  from  me  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  game. . 
Even  Mr.  Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has 
daughters  older  than  myself  pla]jrs  with  me  so 
negligently,  that  I  am  sometimes  mclined  to  be-> 
lieve  he  loses  his  money  by  design  ;  and  yet  hs 
is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says  he  will  one  day 
take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country,  that  we  may 
try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I  have  not 
yet  promised  him;  but  when  the  town  grows  a 
little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  want  some 
trinkets,  hke  Letitia's,  to  my  wateh.  I  do  not. 
doubt  my  luck,  but  must  study  some  means  of 
amusing  ray  relations.^ 

For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  that  beauty  which  I  was  never  suflered  to  hear 
praised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  belbra 
know  the  full  value.  This  concealment  waa 
certainly  an  intentional  fraud ;  for  my  amits  have- 
ayes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  toU^. 
that  nothing  but  bhndness  can  esca|>e  the  infla- 
ence  of  my  charms.  Their  whole  aoeoont  of  diat 
worid  which  the^  pretend  to  know  so  well,  has 
been  only  one  ficUon  entangled  with  another; 
and  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  con- 
tinue some  appearances  of  respect,  I  cannot 
think  that  they,  who  have  been  so  dearly  de 
tected  in  ignorance  or  impoetnreL  have  anv 
'  >n,  or  obedioaoe  tt, 


right  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  < 
Sir,  yours, 


Bbllaua. 


No.  192.]^  Satvrdat,  Jam.  18, 175S. 

Vivos  oiih  tig  lf»«tv, 
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AVACftSON. 


la  T«lm  the  iMblest  birth  wocdd  profv, 

Nor  worth  nor  wit  Brail  In  knre ; 

-Th  gold  aloae  8UGceed»--by  fold 

The  venal  sex  ia  boacht  and  sold. 

Accoraed  be  bo  who  hrst  of  yore 

Discovered  the  pemieioM  ore ! 

This  sets  a  brother's  heart  on  fire, 

And  arms  the  son  against  the  sire ; 

And  whatf  alas !  is  worse  than  all, 

To  this  thelover  owes  his  fall.  r.  \xm.u 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sim 

I  AM  the  son  of  a  gentleman  "whofie  anceatora  lor 
many  ages  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
till  at  last  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity, 
act  his  house  open,  kept  a  table  covmd  with 
continual  profusion,  and  distributed  his  beef  and 
ale  to  such  as  chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly 
of  others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  such 
thoughtless  liberality,  that  he  left  a  third  put  of 
his  estate  mortgaged.  His  successor  a  man  of 
spirit,  scorned  to  mpair  his  dignity  by  parsimo- 
nioas  retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  sale  of  his 
lands,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  ma- 
nor ;  he  therefore  made  andther  mortgage  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  former,  «nd  pleaMd  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  hra  son  would  have  the 
hereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 
acre. 

Nearly  resembling  this  was  die  practice  of  my 
wise  progenitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man 
boastM  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to 
support  the  dignity  of  hisbirth,  and  lived  in  splen- 
dour and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who, 
sometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  some- 
times by  lucky  legacies,  -discharged  part  of  the 
incumbrances,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
<»ntract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
the  same  inheritance  of  embanassmeiit  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed ;  the 
ivoods  were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by 
another,  the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at 
last  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the 
<308t  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  matenals  sold 
to  build  a  small  house  with  the  rest  We  were  now 
openly  degraded  from  osr  original  rank,  and  my 
father's  brother  was  allowed  with  less  reluctance 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  though  we  never  re- 
conciled ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  haber- 
dasher, but  always  talked  of  warehouses  and  a 
merchant,  and  when  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
loud,  afiected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  commerce, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my  poor 
uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terror  of  adven- 
ture, and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
expenses,  he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of 
the  family  over  his  parlour-chimney ;  pointed  at 
a  chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cipher ;  became 
of  opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentle- 
man ;  resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told 
stories  of  Alderman  PufPs  grandfather,  the  por- 
ter ;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better  method 
for  regulating  precedence;  wished  for  some 
draw  peculiar  to  men  of  fashion ;  and  when  his 


servant  presented  a  letter,  always  mqnired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
every  carrier,  whk:h,  though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  (Opportunity  of  calling  his  friends 
together,  describing  the  beauty  of  his  lm>ther'8 
seat,  and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  re- 
monstrances could  withhold  from  polluting  his 
fineers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  alway 
returned  with  great  munificence.  He  was  de 
sirous  of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family 
and  could  not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer 
outshone  hy  those  whom  we  considered  as  c1imb> 
ers  uponftir  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune. 
He  furnfshed  our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of 
fiishionable  expense,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty  of  his  family  should 
be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  Iflce 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  pFui^ 
chased  from  us,  was  again  exposed  to  the  best 
bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an  opoortu- 
nity  of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  ima<- 

S'ned  in  a  place  where  commerce  has  not  made 
rge  sums  familiar,  and  at  once  drove  all  the 
competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and 
took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as 
superior  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began  to 
show  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the 
guns  or  nets  of  tbose  whose  fortunes  dia  not 
qualify  them  for  sportsmen.  He  soon  afterwards 
solicited  the  ofiice  of  sheriflT,  from  which  all  his 
neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims, 
and  a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  after  the  at- 
tainder of  a  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  tilled  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old 
to  many,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly-purchased 
estate  (all  into  the  regular  channel  of  inneritance. 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent  ana 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  hitheilo  coldly  allowed  me 
that  rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed 
me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with 
ambiguous  insults. 

I  felt  not  much  pleasure  froin  the  civilities  for 
which  T  knew  myself  mdebted  to  my  uncle's  in- 
dustry, till,  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every 
day  now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
week  with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Flavilla  I  had 
often  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any 
thought  of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality 
which  had  hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being 
now  levelled,  I  was  received  with  every  evidence 
of  respect ;  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which  he 
intenacd  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd 
accidents  obliped  us  to  be  often  together  without 
company,  and  I  soon  brgan  to  find  that  they  were 
spreadins;  forme  the  nets  of  matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.  I, 
who  have  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune 
frorri  murh  acquaintance  with, the  world,  and 

i  never  been  honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so 
fine  a  lady,  was  easily  enamoured.  Luci us  either 
perceived  my  passion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  it{ 
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cave  was  taken  that  onr  private  meetinffs  should 
be  lees  frequent,  and  m^  channer  confessed  by 
her  ^es  bow  much  pain  she  suffered  from  our 
restnunt  I  renewed  my  visit  upon  every  pre- 
tence, but  was  not  allowed  one  interview  without 
witness :  at  last  I  declared  my  passion  to  Lucius, 
who  received  roe  as  a  lover  worthy  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his 
estate  upon  me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  en^ 
cn>aching  on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
him  by  such  an  unseasonable  demano.  Lucius 
«eemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
cluded that,  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we 
might,  without  any  iaconvenience,  wait  for  his 
death. 

With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Fla  villa,  in  which 
the  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ; 
but  in  time  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle, 
in  expectation  of  flrowing  rich  by  the  death  of 
my  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius  many 
schemes  of  raising  my  own  fortune  by  such  as- 
■ist^ice  as  I  knew  my  uncle  willing  to  give 
me.  Lucius,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my  af- 
fection in  absence,  diverted  me  from  my  desi^ 
by  dissuasives  to  which  my  passion  easily  hs- 
tened.  At  last  my  uncle  dieo,  and  considering 
himself  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the  time  that 
Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his 
estate  to  my  younger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  his  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my 
pranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt  of  the 
commercial  dialect,  and  ray  impatience  to  be  sell- 
ing stock. 

my  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  fiither  of  Flavilla.  I  re- 
peated the  protestations  of  regard,  which  had 
been  formerly  returned  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a 
letter  which  she  received  privately,  but  returned 
by  her  Other's  footman.  Contempt  has  driven 
out  my  love,  and  I  am  content  to  havejmrchased, 
by  the  loss  of  fortune,  an  escape  from  a  narpy,  who 
has  joined  the  artifices  of  age  to  the  allurements 
of  jrouth.  I  am  now  going  to  pursue  my  former 
projects  nith  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  beoueath- 
ed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  expect  to  near  of 
the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

I  am,  Sir,  youns  &c. 

CONSTAMTIVS. 

No.  193.]       TuBSDAT,  Jam.  Si,  1758. 

Lmnduamoretumuf  SmntetrUniaaiUqumf 
Ttr  fun  Uao  p0Unmt  reereara  UbtUo.  Boa. 

Oraitthoovalnl  books  ytold  a  certain  fp«ll 
To  flop  thjr  tumoar ;  yon  shall  cease  to  swell 
When  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well. 

CaBBCB. 

Whatever  is  universally  desired  will  be  sought 
by  industry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by 
means  good  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd^  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom 
or  folly.  Some  will  always  mistake  the  degree 
of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  thai 
others  may  mistake  it.  The  cunning  will  have 
recourse  to  stratajgem,  and  the  powerful  to  vio- 
lence, for  the  attainment  of  their  wishes ;  some 
will  stoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture  upon 
plunder. 


Praise  is  so  pleasmg  to  the  mind  of  mAn,  that 
it  is  the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions. 
The  desire  of  commendation,  as  of  every  thing 
else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innumerable  difierenoes 
of  temper,  capacity,  and  knowledge;  some  hare 
no  higher  wish  than  for  the  applause  of  a  dub? 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  coaaty :  and 
some  have  hoped  to  fill  the  mouths  of  all  ages 
and  nations  with  their  names.  Every  man  pants 
for  the  highest  eminence  within  his  view ;  none, 
however  mean,  ever  sinks  below  the  hope  of  be- 
ing distinguished  by  his  iellow-beings,  and  veij 
few  have  by  magnanimity  or  piety,  been  so  raisei 
above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  without  regard  to  cen- 
sure or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resolves; 
but  resolutions  will  not  execute  themadves. 
That  which  all  think  too  parsimoniously  distri 
buted  to  their  own  claims,  they  will  not  gntai- 
tously  squander  upon  others,  and  some  expedi 
ent  must  be  tried,  by  which  praise  may  be  gained 
before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praise, 
some  are  willing  to  purchase  at  the  highest  lalc^ 
andofier  ease  and  health,  fortune  and  life.  Yet 
even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have  gained  what 
they  so  earnestly  desired :  the  student  wastes 
away  in  meditation,  and  tne  soldier  perishes  on 
the  ramparts,  but  unless  some  accidental  advan- 
tage co-operates  with  merit,  neither  persever- 
ance nor  advantage  attract  attention,  and  learn- 
ing and  bravery  sink  into  the  grave,  withoot 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expect  to 
be  gratified  on  easier  tenns.  It  has  been  long 
observed,  that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  labour 
to  the  first  possessor,  roav  be  afterwards  trans- 
ibrred  for  money ;  and  that  the  man  of  ifeallh 
may  partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  courage  with- 
out hazard,  and  all  the  products  of  industry  with- 
out fatigue,  it  was  easily  discovered  that  riches 
would  obtain  praise  among  other  conveniences, 
and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily  associated 
with  laziness,  i^orance,  or  cowardice,  needed 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegyrist,  and  he  nugfat 
be  regaded  with  periodical  eulogies ;  might  3e- 
termine,  at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  science  be 
would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  luUed 
in  the  evenmg  with  sootning  serenades,  or  waked 
in  the  morning  by  sprightly  gratulations. 

The  happiness  which  moitels  receive  from  tha 
celebration  of  beneficence  which  never  relieved, 
eloquence  which  never  persuaded,  or  elegance 
which  never  pleased,  opght  not  to  be  envied  or 
disturbed,  when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pay 
for  their  entertainment  But  there  are  unmena- 
ful  exactors  of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages 
of  venality ;  retain  their  encomiast  from  year  to 
year  by  general  promises  and  ambiguous  blan- 
dishments ;  and  when  he  has  run  Sirooffh  the 
whole  compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him  wim  con- 
tempt, because  his  vein  of  fiction  is  exhausted. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are 
therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  sin- 
gle morsels,  and  recompense  the  infrequency  of 
their  enjoyment  by  excess  and  riot,  whenever 
fortune  sets  the  banquet  before  them.  Hunger 
is  never  delicate ;  they,  who  are  seldom  gorged 
to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be  safdy  fed  with 
j[ross  compliments ;  for  the  appetite  must  be  ra- 
tiafied  before  it  is  disgusted. 
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It  ill  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity 
is  eager  for  sustenance,  and  all  that  ifnpudence 
or  servility  can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When 
any  one  complains  of  the  want  of  what  he  is 
known  to  possess  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he 
certainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted. 
AVhen  the  trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the 
payment  of  his  bills,  or  the  beauty  remarks  how 
frightfully  she  looks,  then  is  the  lucky  moment 
to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lov- 
ers, or  the  honour  of  a  merchant 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless, 
who,  mstcad  of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content 
to  supply  his  place,  an£  as  some  animals  im- 
pregnate themselves,  swell  with  the  praises  which 
they  hear  from  their  own  tongues.  Rede  is  dtci- 
tur  laudare  sese,  cm  nemo  alius  coniigU  katdator,  **  It 
is  right,"  says  Erasmus,  "  that  ho,  whom  no  one 
else  will  commend,  should  bestow  commends- 
tions  on  himself."  Of  all  the  son»  of  vanity, 
these  are  surely  the  happiest  and  greatest;  for 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence 
on  external  influences,  exemption  from  hope,  or 
fear,  and  the  power  of  supplymg  every  want  from 
the  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  neither 
be  exhausted  nor  prohibited  7  Such  is  the  wise 
man  of  the  stoics ;  such  is  the  divinity  of  the  Epi- 
cureans; and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself. 
EveiT  other  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  eve- 
ry other  panegyric  envy  may  Ttithhold ;  but  no 
human  power  can  deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own 
encomiums.  Infamy  may  hiss,  or  contempt  may 
growl ;  the  hireUn^s  of  tne  treat  may  follow  for- 
tune, and  the  votaries  of  truui  may  attend  on  virw 
tue ;  but  his  pleasures  still  remain  the  same ;  he 
can  always  listen  with  rapture  to  himself,  and 
leave  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon  their  own 
Bttastation,  to  be  elated  or  aepressed  by  chance, 
and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  caprice, 
and  propitiating  malice. 

Tnis  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised 
by  periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  vio- 
lation of  decency.  When  we  thint  our  excel- 
lences overlooked  by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  per- 
formance, we  sit  down  with  great  composure, 
and  write  a  letter  to  ourselves.  The  correspond- 
ent, whose  character  we  assume,  always  ad- 
dresses us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  superior 
intelligence  ;  proposes  his  doubts  vrith  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  inability ;  oflers  an  objection  with 
trembling  diflidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other 
pretensions  to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of 
respect,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submis- 
sion to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To 
such  a  reader,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard, 
nor  can  it  easily  be  imagined  with  how  much 
alacrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  indignation 
or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity,  when  we 
And  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining 
in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
perusing,  in  which,  though  some  of  the  periods 
were  negligently  closed,  and  some' expressions 
of  familiarity  were  used,  which  I  thought  might 
teach  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  rever- 
ence, I  was  so  much  delijjhtcd  with  the  passages 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  universal  learning 
—unbounded  genius— sonl  of  Homer,  P3rthago- 
rBS,and  Plato — solidity  of  thought^accuracy  of 
distinction — elegance  of  combination — vigour  of 
iancy-^strength  of  reason — and  regularity  cf 
SM 


composition — that  I  had  once  determined  to  lay  % 
it  before  the  public.  Three  times  I  sent  it  to  the 
printer,  and  three  times  I  fetched  it  back.  My 
modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  ro 
fleeting  that  I  was  about  to  waste  panegyrics  on 
myself,  which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved 
for  my  patron,  I  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  ne- 
ver eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the  market. 


No.  194.]      Saturday,  Jak.  25,  1752. 

Si  d^mnosa  semtmjmvtU  oleo,  ludit  et  hmres 
BnUatiu,  parvoque  Mu^em  mov€t  armtaJritiUo,         juv 

If  fttdng  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  rice, 
And  shakes  in  lianging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice. 
•>•  ORYDBN,  Jun 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  inclines  me  >>  believe  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  your  readers  have  yet  forgotten  the 
name  of  Eiraathes,  who  sent  you  a  few  ftionths 
ago  an  ac«  ant  of  bis  arrival  at  London,  with  a 
young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  therefore 
continue  my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapi- 
tulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction,  accomplished  him- 
self with  all  those  qualifications  which  constitute 
puerile  politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a 
perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless 
nicety  he  could  put  off  or  on,  without  any  need 
to  adjust  it  by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not 
attained  but  by  frequent  consultations  with  his 
dancing  master,  and  constant  practice  before  the 
class,  mr  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what  will  not  time  and  industry  perform  7  A 
fortnight  more  furnished  him  with  all  the  airs  and 
forms  of  familiar  and  respectful  salutation,  from 
the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to  the  humble  bow  ;  he 
practises  the  stare  of  strangeness,  and  the  smile 
of  condescension,  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and 
the  graciousness  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  had 
been  nursed  at  a  levee  ;  and  pronounces,  with 
no  less  propriety  than  his  father,  the  monosylla- 
bles of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  respect- 
ful profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidity 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a 
crowded  room  with  airy  civility ;  to  meet  the 
glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation ; 
and  address  those  whom  he  never  saw  before 
with  ease  and  confidence.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  mother  declared  her  satisfaction  at  his  profi- 
ciency by  a  triumphant  observation  that  she  be- 
lieved nothing  temdd  make  him  bhtsh. 

The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to 
hear  my  pupil's  praises,  gave  the  lady  reason  to 
suspect  me  not  much  delighted  with  his  acquisi- 
tions; hut  she  attributed  my  discontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  los- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  family ,  and  though  she 
thmks  favourably  of  my  learning  and  morals, 
she  considers  me  as  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind  ;  and 
therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  a 

iroung  nobleman,  or  communicate  the  know- 
edge  of  the  world.    This  knowledge  she  ( 
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prises  in  the  rules  of  visiting,  the  history  of  the 
present  hour,  a^  early  inteUigence  of  the  change 
of  fashions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  faces  of  persons  of  ranli,  and  a  fre- 
quent appearance  in  places  of  resort 

AH  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  applica- 
tion. He  is  twice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he 
studies  the  dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough 
to  attract  his  notice,  and  never  comes  home  wiui- 
out  some  observation  upon  sleeves,  button-holes, 
and  embroidery.  At  nis  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, he  can  give  an  account  of  the  gallantries, 
glances,  whispers,  smiles,  siffhs,  flirts,  and  blushes 
of  every  box,  so  much  to  his  mother's  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my  cha- 
racter, by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once  repressed 
my  criticism,  by  telling  me,  that  she  hoped  he  did 
not  goto  lose  his  time  m  attending  to  the  creatures 
on  the  stage. 

But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signal- 
ozed  at  the  masquerade,  ^here  he -discovered  his 
acquaintance  through  their  disguises,  with  such 
wonderful  facilit}^,  as  has  a6brded  the  family  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation.  Everv  new 
visiter  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  ^y  his 
ffait,  and  -another  by  the  swing  of  his  arras,  a 
uiird  by  the  toss  of  his  head,  and  another  by  his 
favourite  phrase ;  nor  can  ^ou  doubt  but  these 
performance^  receive  their  just  applause,  and  a 
genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is  promoted  by 
every  art  of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his 
assistances,  that  every  trace  of  literature  was 
soon  obhterated.  He  has  changed  his  language 
with  his  dress,  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  at 
purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
catch  the  reigning  phrase  and  current  exclama- 
tion, till,  by  copying  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the 
talk  of  all  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  entitles 
them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected  every  fashion- 
able barbarism  of  the  present  winter,  and  speaks 
a  dialect  not  to  be  understood  among  those  who 
form  their  style  by  poring  upon  authors. 

To  this  copiousness  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of 
language,  he  nas  ioined  such  eagerness  to  lead 
the  conversation,  tnat  he  is  celebrated  among  the 
ladies  as  the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can 
boastof;  except  that  some  who  love  to  talk  them- 
selves think  him  too  forward,  and  others  lament 
that,  with  so  much  wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not 
taUer. 

His  mother  listens  to  his  observations  with 
her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  heart  beating,  and 
can  scarcely  contain,  in  the  most  numerous  as- 
semblies, the  expectations  which  she  has  formed 
for  his  future  eminence.  Women,  by  whatever 
fate,  always  judge  absurdly  of  the  intellects  of 
boys.  The  vivacitjr  and  confidence  which  at- 
tract female  admiration,  are  seldom  produced  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  but  by  ignorance  at  least, 
if  not  by  stupidity ;  for  they  proceed  not  from 
confidence  ot  right,  but  fearlessness  of  wrong. 
Whoever  has  a  deer  apprehension,  must  have 
quick  sensibility,  and  where  he  has  no  sufiident 
reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed 
with  doubt  and  caution,  because  he  perpetually 
dreads  the  disgrace  of  error.  The  pain  of  mis- 
carriage is  naturally  proportionate  to  the  desire 
of  excellence;  and,  therefore,  till  men  are  hard- 
ened by  long  familiarity  with  reproach,  or  have 
Attained,  by  frequent  struggles,  the  art  of  sup- 


pressing their  emotions,  diffidence  is  found  the 
inseparable  associate  of  understanding. 

But  so  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own 
abilities,  that  he  has  for  some  time  professed 
himself  a  wit,  and  tortures  his  imagination  on 
all  occasions  for  burlesque  and  jotuUnty.  How 
be  supports  a  character  whicb,  perhaps,  no  man 
ever  assumed  without  repentance,  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpected 
copulation  of  ideas,  the  discovery  of  some  occult 
relation  between  images  in  appearance  remote 
from  each  other ;  an  effusion  of  wit,  therefore, 
presupposes  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  ;  a 
memory  stored  with  notions,  which  the  imagina- 
tion may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assemblages. 
Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind, 
she  can  never  form  many  combinations  from  few 
ideas,  as  many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon 
a  few  bells.  Accident  may  indeed  sometimes 
produce  a Jiucky  parallel  or  a  striking  contrast: 
but  these  gii\s  ot  chance  are  not  frequent,  and 
he  that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  and  yet  con- 
demns himself  to  needless  expenses,  must  live 
upon  loans  or  theft. 

The  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hitherto 
obtained,  and  the  respect  whicli  his  rank  sec4ircB, 
have  hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual 
qualifications  ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  admire 
who  applauc^  and  that  all  who  laugh  arc  pleased. 
He  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  charge 
with  increase  of  coura^,  though  not  of  strengm, 
and  practises  all  the  tncks  by  which  wit  is  coun- 
terfeited. He  lavs  trains  for  a  quibble  ;  he  con- 
trives blunders  for  his  footman;  he  adapts  old 
stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mistakes  the 
question,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  answer;  he 
anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  may  plausibly 
object ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  he  repeats 
the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  then  says, 
"  your  humble  servant,"  and  concludes  with  a 
laugh  of  triumph. 

These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attempted  to 
correct ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  rea.son 
unsupported  by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authority  1 
He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears  to  hear  me,  but 
is  soon  rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more  pleasing 
avocations ;  and  shows,  diversions  and  caresses^ 
drjve  my  precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  last  imagines  himself  Qualified  to  enter 
the  world,  and  has  met  with  aaventures  in  his 
first  salljT,  which  I  shall,  by  your  paper,  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  I  am,  «cc. 

EUMATHKS. 


No.  195.]     Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  1752 

Neteit  eqno  rudi* 

Hmrert  ingnanu  puer 
Fenarigue  hmet ;  Inderf  doctior 

Seu  Gritcojuhea*  troche^ 
Sen  maU»  vetita  Uf^nt  uUa.  Hoa. 

Nor  knows  our  yoath,  of  noblest  race. 
To  mount  th«  managed  steed  or  urge  the  duM^ 

More  skiU'd  in  the  mean  aru  of  vice. 
The  whirlinf  troque,  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

rHAWCTS. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they 
are  speedily  conferred.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  gratification  of  curiosity :  he  that  loiig  de- 
Isjs  a  fitory^  and  suffers  his  auditor  to  toimant 
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himself  with  expectation,  will  seldom  bo  able  to 
tecompensc  the  uneasiness,  or  equal  the  hope 
which  he  suflfers  to  be  raised. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  already  sent  you  the 
continuation  of  my  pupiPs  history',  which,  though 
It  contains  no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be 
of  use  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste, 
to  trust  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of 
protection  before  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so 
much  bewildered  in  the  enonnous  extent  of  the 
town,  so  confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and 
crowds,  and  hurry,  and  so  terrified  by  rural  nar- 
ratives of  the  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of 
the  populace,  malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery 
of  coachmen,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  beyond 
the  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagined  his 
life  in  dangcft  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  streets 
at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mothei's  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
should  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions. 
But  his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  familiar 
with  its  objects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his 
rusticity  exposed  him  from,  such  of  his  com- 
panions as  had  accidentally  known  the  town 
longer,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  remaining 
terrors. 

His  desire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
spare  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions ; 
but  knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed 
him  to  mischief,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him 
to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together 
every  day  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits, 
heirs,  and  fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as 
himself,  with  whom  he  had'  become  acouainted 
at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the 
only  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
were  their  topics  of  conversation,  I  could  never 
discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity  de- 
pressed by  my  mtrusive  seriousness,  that  they 
seldom  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods 
and  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking 
on  the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  seemed  to  disburthen  their  imaginations, 
and  commonly  vented  the  superfluity  of  their 
sprightliness  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  When  they 
had  tittered  themselves  into  npglipnce,  I  could 
sometimes  overhear  a  few.  syllables,  such  as — 
solemn  rascal — academical  airs — smoke  the  tu- 
tor— company  for  gentlemen — and  other  broken 
phrases,  by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  quiet  to 
be  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
indignities,  bat  contented  themselves  to  murmur 
in  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon 
diem,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing 
from  the  subjection  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  break,  and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  as- 
sist his  companions  in  the  persecution  of  a  play. 
His  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcall, 
on  which  he  practised,  m  a  back  garret,  for  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  proper  time  a 
chair  was  called ;  he  pretended  an  engagement 
at  Lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  awajr  to  the  theatre,  full  of  ma- 
lignity and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose 
name  they  had  never  heard,  and  a  nerformance 
which  they  could  not  understand ;  for  they  were 
iMolved  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  would  not 


sufiTer  the  town  to  be  imposed  upon  by  scribblers. 
In  the  pit,  they  exertea  themselves  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity;  called  out  for  the  tunes  of 
obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  played  on  their  catcalls 
a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehemently 
for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  first  entrance  ot  the  players. 

Two  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  in 
terruption ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  they  then  began  to  exert  them- 
selves in  groans  ano  hisses,  and  plied  their  cat- 
calls with  incessant  diligence ;  so  that  they  were 
sooa considered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of 
the  house,  and  some  who  sat  near  them,  either 
provoked  at  the  obstruction  of  their  entertain- 
ment, or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
children,  snatched  away  their  instruments  of 
criticism,  and,  by  the  seasonable  vibration  of  ft 
stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silence.  » 

To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious 
defeat,  they  posted  to  a  tayem,  where  they  re- 
covered their  alacrity,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  big  with  enter- 
prise, and  panting  for  some  occasion  to  signal- 
ise their  prowess.  They  proceeded  vigorously 
through  two  streets,  and  with  very  litUe  oppo- 
sition dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  less  danng 
than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel^  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern 
in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs, 
and  demolish  them  for  standing  on  the  pavement; 
the  chairmen  formed  a.  line  of  battle,  and  blows 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered, and  the  chairmen,  when  they  knew 
their  captivesbrouffht  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  bis  outrages 
and  defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been, 
checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  tiot  his  mother, 
partly  in  pity  of  his  dejection,  and  paitly  in  ap- 
probation of  his  spirit,  relieved  him  from  his  per- 
plexity by  paying  the  damages  privately,  and  dis* 
coura^ng  all  animadversion  and  reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  dis^ce,  nor  at . 
once  restore  his  confidence  and  elation.    He  was 
for  three  days  silent,  modest  and  compliant,  and 
thought  himself  neither  too  wise  for  instruction, 
nor  too  manly  for  restraint    But  his  levity  over-, 
came  this  salutary  sorrow ;  he  began  to  talk  with 
his  folrmer  raptures  of  masquerades,  taverns,  and., 
frolics ;  blustered  when  his  wig  was  not  combed' ' 
with  exactness ;  and  threatened  destruction  to 
a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  directions,  about, 
the  pocket 

1  knew  that  \m  was  now  risioff  a^in  above 
control,  and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  would 
burst  out  into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I 
therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a 
visit,  he  withdrew  himself  unsuspected,  while  the 
company  was  engaged  at  cards.  His  vivacity 
and  officiousness  were  soon  missed,  and  his  re- 
turn impatiently  expected  ;  supper  was  delayed 
and  conversation  suspended  \  every  coach  that 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring;, 
him,  and  every  serysAt  that  entered  the  roook 
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was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At 
last  tlie  lady  returned  home,  and  was  with  grtat 
difficulty  preserved  from  fits  by  spirits  and  cor- 
dials. The  family  was  despatched  a  thousand 
ways  without  success,  and  the  bouse  was  filled 
witn  distraction,  till,  as  we  were  deliberating 
what  further  measures  to  take,  he  returned  from 
a  p^tty  gaming-table,  with  his  coat  torn,  and  his 
head  broken ;  without  his  sword,  snuff-box, 
■leeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  loss,  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account ; 
but,  instead  of  sinking  into  his  former  shame,  en- 
deavoured to  support  himself  by  surliness  and 
asperity.  "  He  was  not  the  first  that  had  played 
away  a  few  trifles,  and  of  what  use  were  birth 
and  fortune  if  they  would  not  admit  some  sallies 
and  expenses?*'  His  mamma  was  so  much  pro- 
voked Dy  tlie  cost  of  this  prank,  that  she  would 
neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it ;  and  his  father, 
after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his  fond- 
ness would  not  suffer  him  to  execute,  reduced  the 
allowance  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  by  plenty  to  prtJfusion.  This  method 
would  have  succeeded  m  a  place  where  there  are 
no  panders  to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was 
now  likely  to  have  produced  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  for  we  have  discovered  a  treaty  with  a 
broker,  whose  daughter  he  seems  disposed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  he  shall  be  supplied 
with  present  money,  for  which  he  is  to  repay 
thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  A  domes- 
tic consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  pass  two  years  in  the  country : 
but  his  mother,  touched  with  his  tears,  declared 
that  she  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be 
any  lon^r  confined  to  his  book,  and  he  there- 
fore begins  his  travels  to-morrow  under  a  French 
governor.  ^ 

I  am,  &C. 

EUMATHES. 
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The  blessings  flowiog  in  with  life's  full  tide 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide. 

FRANCIS. 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has 
enumerated  several  opinions,  which,  though  he 
thought  them  evident  and  incontestable  at  his 
first  entrance  into  tho  world,  lime  and  experience 
disposed  him  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
from  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and 
considers  what  he  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted 
or  esteemed,  at  different  periods  of  his  age,  will 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  such  changes  of  sen- 
timent peculiar  to  any  station  or  character.  Every 
man,  however  careless  and  inattentive,  has  con- 
viction forced  upon  him ;  the  lectures  of  timo  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  most  unwilling  or 
dissipated  auditor ;  and  by  comparing  our  past 
with  our  present  tbou^^hts,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  changed  our  mmds,  though  perhaps  we 
cannot  discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or 
by  what  causes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  sentiments  occasions  a  per- 
petual contest  between  the  old  and  young.  Tney 
who  imagine  themselves  entitled  to  veneration 


by  tlio  prerogative  of  longer  life,  are  inclined  to 
treat  the  notions  of  those  whose  conduct  they 
superintend  with  supcrciliousnt  ss  and  contempt, 
for  want  of  condidcring  tliat  the  future  and  the 
past  have  difFcient  appearances;  thot  tlie  dis- 
proportion will  always  be  great  between  expect- 
ation and  enjoyment,  between  new  possession 
and  satiety ;  that  tlie  truth  of  many  maxims  of 
age  firives  too  little  pleasure  to  be  aHowed  till  it 
is  felt ;  and  that  the  miseries  of  life  would  be 
increased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance, 
if  we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  same 
opinions  as  we  carry  from  it 

We  naturally  inclulge  those  ideas  that  please 
us.  Hope  will  predominate  in  eveiy  mind,  till 
it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  disappoint- 
ments. The  youth  has  not  yet  discoverea  how 
many  evils  are  continually  hovering  about  us, 
and  when  he  is  set  free  from  tlie  shackles  of  dis- 
cipline, looks  abrchid  into  the  world  with  rapture ; 
he  sees  an  clysian  region  open  before  him,  so. 
variegated  with  beauty,  and  so  stored  with  plea- 
sure, that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  good, 
than  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  differ- 
ent forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  doubt, 
than  which  path  to  follow  of  those  which  all  lead 
equally  to  the  bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life 
believes  every  thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and 
rarely  suspects  that  external  splendour  conceals 
any  latent  sorrow  or  vexation.  He  never  ima- 
gines tliat  there  may  be  greatness  without  safety, 
affluence  without  content,  jollity  without  friend- 
ship, and  solitude  without  peace.  He  iancics 
himself  permitted  to  cull  the  blessings  of  every 
condition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniences  to  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant  He  i»  inclined  to  believe 
no  man  miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  sel- 
dom looks  with  much  pity  upon  failings  or  mis- 
carriages, because  he  tninks  them  wilbngly  ad 
roitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impossible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to 
hear  a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  warm 
imagination,  declaring  in  Hie  moment  of  open- 
ness and  confidence,  his  designs  and  expecta- 
tions ;  because  long  life  is  possible,  he  considers 
it  as  certain,  and  therefore  promises  himself  all 
the  changes  of  happiness,  and  provides  gratifica- 
tions for  every  desire.  He  is,  for  a  time,  to  jrivo 
himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diversion,  to  range 
the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  delight  every 
eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  celebrated 
equally  for  his  pleasing  levities  and  solid  attain 
ments,  his  deep  reflections  and  his  sparklingrcpar- 
tees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  en- 
joyments, and  finds  all  the  scattered  excellences 
of  the  female  world  united  in  a  M'onutn,  who 
prefers  his  addresses  to  wealtli  and  titles  ;  he  is 
aflerwards  to  engage  in  business,  to  dissipate  dif- 
ficulty, and  overpower  opposition ;  to  climb,  by 
the  mere  force  of  merit,  to  fame  and  greatness ; 
and  reward  all  those  who  countenanced  his  risc^ 
or  paid  due  regard  to  his  early  excellence.  At 
last  he  will  retire  in  peace  and  honour ;  contract 
his  views  to  domestic  pleasures  ;  form  the  man- 
ners of  children  like  himself;  observe  how  every 
year  expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  an^ 
now  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their  father's 
history ;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighbourhood  , 
dictate  axioms  to  posterity  ;  and  leave  the  world' 
an  example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

With  hopes  like  these,  he  BtUie»  jocund  iota. 
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life ;  to  little  purpose  is  be  told,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  admits  no  pure  and  unmingled 
happiness ;  tliat  the  exuberant  gayety  of  youth 
ends  in  povertv  or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qua- 
Utications  ancf  contraiieties  of  ezcellencey  pro- 
duce envy  equally  with  applause ;  that,  whatever 
admiration  and  fondness  may  promise  him,  he 
must  marry  a  wife  Uko  the  wives  of  others,  with 
some  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often 
.  disgusted  by  her  vices,  as  delighted  by  her  ele- 
gance ;  that  if  he  adventures  into  the  circle  of 
action,  he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art- 
ful, as  daring,  as  resolute  as  himself;  that  of  his 
children,  some  may  be  deformed,  and  others  vi- 
cious ;  some  may  disgmce  him  by  their  follies ; 
some  o^nd  him  by  then  insolence,  and  some 
exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He  hears  all 
this  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by 
what  malignity  old  a^e  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predictions  of 
misery. 

Among  other  pleasing  errors  of  young  minds, 
is  the  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that 
has  not  yet  remarked  how  httie  attention  his 
.contemporaries  can  spare  from  their  own  aflairs, 
conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  ima- 
gines every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an 
enemy  or  a  follower,  an  admirer  or  a  spy^  He 
therefore  considers  his  fame  as  involved  in  the 
event  of  every  action.  Many  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  youth  proceed  from  this  quick  sense  of 
reputation.  This  it  is  that  gives  firmness  and 
constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is 
this  that  kindles  resentment  for  shght  injuries, 
and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  sanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world, 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  re- 
proach with  innumerable  partners;  that  he  is 
left  unmaiked  in  the  obacurity  of  the  crowd ; 
and  that  what  he  do^  whether  good  or  bad, 
soon  gives  way  to  new  objects  of  regard.  He 
then  easily  sets  himself  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
reputation,  and  considers  praise  or  censure  as  a 
transient  breath,  which,  while  he  hears  it,  is 
passing  away,  without  any  lasting  misehief  or  ad- 
vantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and 
wrong  by  Uie  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  age, 
to  act  without  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to 
lose  shame  without  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is 
always  wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we 
have  warm  hopes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by 
rashness  and  negligence,  and  great  designs, 
which  are  defeated  by  inexperience.  In  age,  we 
have  knowledge  and  prudence  without  spirit  to 
exert,  or  motives  to  prompt  them ;  we  are  able 
to  plan  schemes,  and  regulate  measures;  but 
have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pletion. 
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Ciijtw  vuUnru  hoe  $rit  cadavtr  t 
Say,  to  what  vultore's  thare  thia  e 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


I  BELONG  to  an  order  of  mankind,  considerable 
at  least  for  their  number^  to  which  vonr  notice 


has  never  been  formally  extended,  though  equally 
entided  to  regard  with  those  triHers,  who  have 
liitherto  supplied  you  with  topics  of  amusement 
or  instruction.  I  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy- 
hunter;  and,  as  every  man  is  willing  to  think 
well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registered, 
you  will  forgive  my  vanity,  if  1  remind  you  that 
the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  lan- 
guage, was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient 
Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  o(caplatcr  and  A<b- 
rcdipeta. 

My  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  country, 
who  married  his  masti^r's  daughter  in  hopes  of  a 
fortune  which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  chosen  by  her  only 
because  she  had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid 
of  service.  I  was  tlie  first  offspring  of  a  marriage, 
thus  reciprocally  fraudulent,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  inherit  much  dignity  or  gene- 
rosity, and  if  I  had  them  not  from  nature,  was 
not  hkely  ever  to  attain  them  ;  for,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reason 
for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we  should 
gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any  other 
style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker  is 
a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business^ 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  phi- 
losophers, knew  the  force  of  early  education^ 
and  took  care  that  the  blank  of  my  understanding 
should  be  filled  with  impressions  of  the  value  of 
money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasions^ 
to  inculcate  some  salutary  axioms,  such  as  might 
incite  me  to  keep  tohat  I  fiad,  and  get  what  I  eouU; 
she  informed  me  that  we  were  in  a  world,  wher« 
all  naut  caieh  that  caUh  can;  and  as  I  grew  up, 
stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observations ; 
restrained  me  from  the  usual  puerile  expenses, 
by  remarking  that  many  a  little  make  a  mickU; 
and  when  I  envied  the  hnery  of  my  neighbours, 
told  me  that  brag  was  a  good  dogy  hijt  holdfast  was 
a  better, 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that 
I  was  not  bom  to  great  wealth;  and  having 
heard  no  other  name  for  happiness^  was  some* 
times  inclined  to  repine  at  my  cornlition.  But 
my  mother  always  relieved  me  by  saying  that 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  family,  that  ii 
was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  meanSf  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  please  my  friends,  and  I  miglit  come 
to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best  squire  in  the 
country. 

These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our 
alliance  to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune. 
My  mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  lady,  who, 
when  she  died,  rewarded  her  officiuusncss  and 
fidelity  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  had  two 
relations,  of  whom  one  had  broken  his  inden- 
tures and  run  to  sea,  from  whence,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty  years,  he  returned  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  other  had  lured  an  heiress 
out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  witli- 
oot  any  other  care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  an  J 
preserve  from  poachers  that  game  which  he 
could  not  kill  himself, 

The»e  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and 
courted  by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 
them,  and  received  presents  and  compliment* 
from  cousins  who  could  scarcely  tell  the  degree 
,  of  their  relation.    But  we  had  peculiar  advaa 
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tages,  which  enoouTaffed  us  to  hope,  that  we 
should  by  degrees  supplant  our  competitors.  My 
father,  by  his  profession,  made  himself  necessary 
in  their  affairs;  for  the  sailor  and  the  chamber- 
maid, iie  inquired  out  mortgages  and  securities, 
and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts;  and  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  old  woman,  who  once 
rashly  lent  a  hundred  pounds  without  consulting 
him,  by  informing  her  that  her  debtor  was  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  expedi- 
tiously with  an  execution  that  all  the  other  credi- 
tors were  defrauded. 

To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  his  ad- 
dress in  raising  the  renti,  his  inflexibility  in  dis- 
tressing the  tardy  tenants,  and  his  acuteness  in 
setting  the  parish  free  from  burdensome  inhabit- 
ants, by  shifting  them  off  to  some  other  settle- 
ment. 

Business  made  frequent  attendance  necessary ; 
(rust  soon  produced  intimacy ;  and  success  g8.ve 
a  claim  to  kindness ;  so  that  we  had  opportunity 
to  practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment 
My  mother,  who  could  not  support  the  thought 
of  losing  any  thing,  determined  that  all  their  tor- 
tunes  should  centre  in  me;  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  schemes,  took  care  to  inform  me  that 
nothing  coat  less  than  good  words,  and  that  it  is 
comfortable  to  leap  into  an  estate  which  another 
has  got 

She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  utmost 
ductility  of  obedience,  and  the  closest  attention 
to  profit  At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  sport- 
ing the  fields,  or  murmuring  in  the  school,  I 
was  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  my 
oourt;  inquiring  the  age  of  my  future  benefactors; 
or  considering  how  1  should  employ  their  lega- 
cies. 

If  our  eafremess  of  money  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my 
relations,  they  mightperhaps  have  been  obtained j 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  always  present 
with  all  three,  our  competitors  were  busy  to  ef* 
face  any  trace  of  affection  which  we  might  have 
left  behind ;  and  since  there  was  not,  on  any 
part,  such  superiority  of  merit  as  could  enforce  a 
constant  and  unshaken  preference,  whoever  was 
the  last  that  flattered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time 
the  ascendant 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange 
of  courtesy,  took  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of 
condolence  or  congratulation,  and  sent  presents 
at  stated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much 
esteem  for  one  another.  The  seaman  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and 
a  landman,  who  nad  lived  without  knowing  the 
pomts  of  the  compass,  or  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  beyond  the  county-town;  and,  whenever 
they  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  circles  and  tropics,  would  scarcely  tell  him 
the  hour  without  some  mention  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  news  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries* 

The  souire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  un- 
cuiDvated  savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  a!l  common  objects  and  af&irs ;  when  he 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  fields,  he  al- 
ways exposed  him  to  the  sportsmen,  by  sending 
him  to  look  for  game  in  improper  places  ;  and 
once  prevailied  upon  him  to  be  present,  at  the 


races,  only  that  he  might  show  the  gentle 
how  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  horse. 

The  old  gentiewoman  thought  herself  wiser 
than  both,  for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  a. 
maid,  and  saved  her  money.  The  others  were 
indeeid  suffidenUy  frugal ;  but  the  souire  could 
not  live  without  ao|n  and  horses,  ana  the  sailwr 
never  suflered  the  day  to  pass  but  overa  bowt 
of  punch,  to  which,  as  he  was  not  critical '  in  the 
cho'ce  of  his  company,  every  man  was  welcome 
that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell  a  story. 

All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please ;  an  ar- 
duous  task ;  but  what  will  not  youth  and  ava- 
rice undertake  ?  I  had  an  unresisting  sappleneas 
of  temper,  and  an  unsatiable  wish  ror  nches;  I 
was  perpetually  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my 
parents,  and  assisted  occasionally  by  their  in* 
stractions.  What  these  advantages  enabled  m« 
to  porform,  shall  be  told  in  the  next  letter  of^ 
Yoursj  4co>. 

Captatob. 
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Si  wm  iiiMmw,  mu,  ^or^,  qmd  eignMk ' 

Yoo've  told  m«,  Haroy  whibt  joo  live. 
You'd  not  a  single  penny  give, 
But  that  whene  er  you  chanced  to  dis 
You'd  leave  a  handaome  legacy; 
You  muat  be  mad  beyond  redrew. 
If  my  ntxt  wiah  you  cannot  foeaa.. 


MR.  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You,  who  must  have  observed  the  inclination 
which  almost  every  man,  however  unacthre  or 
insi^ificant,  discovers  of  representing  his  Itfe  a* 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  events,  will  not 
wonder  that  Captator  thinks  his  narrative  inK 
portant  enough  to  be  continued.  Nothing  i» 
more  conunon  than  for  those  to  teaze  their  com- 

5 anions  with  their  history,  who  have  neitlier 
one  nor  sufiered  any  thing  that  can  excite  cu- 
riosity, or  afibrd  instruction. 

As  1  was  taught  to  flatter  with  the  first  easaya 
of  speec^  and  had  very  early  lost  every  otlier 
passion  in  the  desire  of  money,  I  began  my  pur-^ 
suit  with  omens  of  success ;  for  I  divided  my 
ofiicioiisness  so  iudiciously  among  my  relations^ 
that  I  was  equally  the  favourite  of  all.  Whei^ 
any  of  them  entered  the  door,  I  went  to  welcome 
him  with  raptures;  when  he  went  away,  I  hung 
down  my  head,  and  sometimes  entreated  to  go 
with  him  with  so  much  importunity,  that  I  very 
narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  I  dreaded  in 
my  heart,  when  at  an  annual  entertainment 
they  were  all  together,  I  had  a  harder  task;  but 
pli^  them  so  impatienUy  with  caresses,  that 
none  could  charge  me  with  neglect ;  and  when 
they  were  weariwi  with  my  fondness  and  civili- 
ties, I  was  always  dismissed  with  money  to  buy- 
playthings. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  years  of 
innocence  and  prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  and 
other  qualifications  were  necessary  to  recom- 
mend me  to  continuance  of  kindness.  It  luckil  j 
happened  that  none  of  my  friends  had  high  no- 
tions of  book-learning.  The  sailor  hated  to  see 
tall,  boys  shut  up  in  a  sdiool,  when  they  might 
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more  properly  be  seeing  the  world,  and  making 
their  fortunes ;  and  was  of  opinion  that,  when 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known,  all  tliat 
was  necessary  to  make  a  man  complete  might 
be  learned  on  ship-board.  The  squire  only  in- 
sisted that  so  much  scholarship  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  as  might  confer  ability  to  a  raw  a 
lease  and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old 
cliambcrmaid  declared  loudly  her  contempt  of 
books,  and  her  opinion  that  they  only  took  the 
head  of  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  sys- 
tems, I  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to 
believe  that  I  followed  his  directions,  and  I 
gained  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advarita{!e,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way;  fnr 
she  had  known  many  favourite  children  sent  to 
schools  or  academies,  and  forgotten. 

As  1  grew  filter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, I  was  often  despatched  upon  various 
pretences  to  visit  my  relations,  with  directions 
from  my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself,  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the 
sailor  as  a  promising  genius,  because  I  liked 
punch  better  than  wine  ;  and  I  took  care  to  im- 
prove this  prepossession  by  continual  inquiries 
about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat 
and  cold  in  different  climates,  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  I  admired  the 
courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his  heart  by 
importuning  him  for  a  recited  of  his  adventures, 
and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listened 
with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to  stories 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the'  close 
never  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit 
distant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cow- 
ards and  drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their 
native  parish ;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire 
of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimu- 
lations of  curiosity  or  ardour  of  adventure,  but 
would  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of 
Nestor  in  receiving  rents,  and  lending  upon 
mortgages. 

The  sauire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hy- 
pocrisy, lOT  I  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to 
Kill  the  game  and  eat  it.  Some  arts  of  falsehood, 
however,  the  hirnger  of  gold  persuaded  me  to  prac- 
tise, by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  pro- 
duced, the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated, 
and  the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  destroyed. 
I  sometimes  purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to 
have  caught  them;  I  hired  the  countrymen  to 
show  me  partrid^s,  and  then  gave  my  uncle  in- 
telligence of  their  haunt ;  I  learned  the  seats  of 
hares  at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  sagacity  that  raised  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  obstruction 
fo  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  ne- 
ver fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  coward, 
and  was  therefore  always  left  shamefully  behind, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
swim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed  ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
liappen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  suflicient 
success,  and  was  never  lefl  out  of  a  hunting 


When  she  heard  of  my  exploits  in  the  field,  she 
would  shake  her  head,  inquire  how  much  I  should 
be  the  richer  for  all  my  perfonnances,  and  lament 
that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon  dogs  and 
horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inclination 
to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  place  like 
England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man 
that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  it 
This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found  means, 
however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commenda- 
tions of  frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consf" 
derable  expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the 
chambermaid,  and  older  than  the  squire.  He 
was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among  women^ 
that  wc  concluded  him  secure  from  matrimony  ^ 
and  the  noisy  fondness  with  which  he  used  to 
welcome  me  to  his  house,  made  us  imagine  that 
he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  his 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  trinmph,  my  un- 
cle saluted  us  one  morning  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, and  clapping  his  hand  hard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  have  a  friend 
like  him  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out 
for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
I  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  tokl  him 
that  he  believed  mv  constitution  not  fitted  to  the 
sea ;  and  my  mother,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out  that  her  heart  wonld  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  this  had  no  effect:  the  sailor  was  wholly  in- 
susceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without 


party. 

The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly, 
nor  so  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant 
passion  but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and 
inaccessible.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
tue in  a  young  man  but  that  of  saving  his  money. 


susceptiv 

recarcl  to  tears  or  arguments,  pereisted  in  his  re- 
BoTution  to  make  me  a  man. 
We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 

f>reparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took 
eave  of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity,  proclaim- 
ed the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest 
strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst 
of  knowledge.  But  a  week  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  my  departure  I  fell  sick  by  my  mo- 
ther's direction,  and  refused  all  food  but' what 
she  privately  brought  me ;  whenever  my  uncle 
visited  me  I  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  but  took 
care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  travel 
and  merchandize.  The  room  was  kept  dark ; 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  en- 
danger her  life  with  nocturnal  attendance  ;  my 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  proBls  of  the 
voyages ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices  was 
employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  the 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  sailor, 
unacquainted  with  subtilties  and  stratagems,  was 
easily  deluded ;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  stay 
for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  lefl  me  to  re- 
establish my  health  at  leisure. 

I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and 
in  two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disap- 
pointment. My  uncle  pided  my  dejection,  and 
bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lubber  should  touch  nis  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  per^ 
haps  some  new  stratagem  might  have  succe^eid 
another  spring ;  but  my  uncle  unhappily  made 
amorous  advances  to  my  mother's  maid:  who, 
to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  discovered 
the  secret  with  which  only  she  had  been  entrusted. 
He  stormed,  and  raved,  and  declaring  that  1m 
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would  have  heirs  of  his  own,  and  not  give  his 
substance  to  cheats  and  cowards,  married  the 
girl  in  two  days,  and  has  now  four  children. 

Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  uni> 
yersally  detested.  I  found  my  friends,  if  not 
wholly  alienated,  at  least  cooled  in  their  afTco- 
tion ;  the  squire,  though  he  did  not  wholly  dis- 
card me,  was  less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when 
I  would  go  to  sea.  I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  in- 
0ults,  and  endeavoured  to  rekindle  his  kindness 
by  assiduity  and  respect ;  but  all  my  care  was 
vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  estate  de- 
volved to  the  legal  heir. 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  narents  condemned 
me  to  spend  in  flattery  and  attendance  those 
years  in  which  I  miffht  have  been  qualified  to 
place  myself  above  hope  or  fear.  I  am  arrived 
at  manhood  without  any  useful  art  or  generous 
sentiment}  and  if  the  old  woman  should  like- 
wise at  last  deceive  me,  am  in  danger  at  once  of 
beggucy  end  ignorance. 

Iam,&c. 

Captator. 


No.  199.]    Tuesday,  Fbb.  U,  1752. 

Decolor^  ohtcmnut  vilu,  mm  ilU  repexam 
OmMoriem  regym^  Candida  virgimU  ormat 
CoIUl,  IMC  inMigni  tpUndet  per  cingvla  wtar^mg 
S«d  nova  n  nigri  tndeaM  wUraaUa  90x1^ 
T\mc  mperatpuUkro*  eulhu,  et  quicquid  Eoit 
buint  Uttoribui  rubra  acrutatur  in  tuga, 

CLAOOIAlCUlk 

Obscure,  unprtsed,  and  dark,  the  mafrnet  lies, 
Nor  lures  the  scHrch  of  avaricious  eyei. 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  uor  sparkles  in  the  hair, 
Nor  dignifies  the  great,  norxiecka  the  fair. 
But  search  the  wondfrs  of  the  dusky  stone, 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone, 
Each  ffrace  of  fonn,  each  ornament  of  state, 
That  decks  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  you  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral 
mbjects,  I  suppose  you  are  not  so  rigorous  or 
cymcal  as  to  deny  the  value  or  usefulness  of  na- 
tural philosophy ;  or  to  have  lived  in  this  age  of 
inquiry  and  experiment,  without  any  attention  to 
the  wonders  every  day  produced  by  the  pokers 
of  magnetism  and  the  wheels  of  electricity.  At 
least,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that,  since  no- 
thing is  more  contrary  to  moral  excellence  than 
envy,  you  will  not  refuse  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  merely  because  you  cannot  par^ 
take  of  their  enjoyments. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  3rour  ignorance 
has  not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I 
ofier  you  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  an  adept,  who,  havinglong  laboured 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  not  willing,  like  too 
many  of  his  predecessors,  to  conceal  his  secrets 
in  the  grave. 

Many  have  signalized  themselves  my  melting 
Jtheir  estates  in  crucibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune, 
and  therefore  had  only  my  mind  and  my  body  to 
devote  to  knowledge,  and  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity will  attest  that  neither  mmd  nor  body  has 
been  spared.  I  have  sat  whole  weeks  without 
sleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the 
movement  of  projection  ;  I  have  made  the  first 
experiment  in  nineteen  diving-engines  of  new 
constmction ;  I  have  fallen  eleven  times  speech- 


less under  the  shock  of  electricity ;  I  have  twice 
dislocated  my  limbs,  and  once  fractured  my 
skull  in  essaying  to  fly,*  and  four  times  endan- 
gered my  life  by  submitting  to  the  transfusioa  of 
blood. 

In  the  first  period  of  my  studies  I  exerted  th« 
powers  of  my  body  more  ihan  those  of  my  mind, 
and  was  not  without  hopes  that  fame  might  be 
purchased  by  a  few  broken  bones  without  the 
toil  of  thinkmg ;  but  having  been  shattered  by 
some  violent  experiments ;  and  constrained  to 
confine  myself  to  my  books,  I  passed  six  and 
thirty  years  in  scaurching  the  treasures  of  ancient 
wisdom,  but  am  at  last  amply  recompensed  for 
all  my  perseverance. 

The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philoso- 
phers, having  been  long  exercised  upon  electri- 
city, has  been  lately  transformed  to  magnetism ; 
the  oualities  of  the  loadstone  have  been  investi- 
gatca,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  great 
applause ;  and  as  the  highest  praise  of  art  is  to 
imitate  nature,  I  hope  no  man  will  think  the 
makers  of  artificial  magnets  celebrated  or  rever- 
enced above  their  deserts. 

I  Imve  for  some  time  employed  mjself  in  the 
same  practice,  but  with  deeper  know^ledge  and 
more  extensive  views.  Whde  ray  contempora 
ries  were  touching  needles  and  raising  weights, 
or  busying  themselves  with  inclination  and  varia- 
tion, I  have  been  examming  those  oualities  of 
magnetism  which  may  be  applied  to  the  accom- 
modation and  happiness  of  common  life.  I  havo 
left  to  inferior  understandings  the  care  of  con- 
ducting the  sailor  through  the  hazards  of  the 
ocean,  and  reserved  to  myself  the  more  diflicult 
and  illustrious  province  of  preserving  the  connu- 
bial compact  from  violation,  and  setting  mankind 
free  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  supposititious  chil- 
dren, and  the  torments  oT  fruitless  vigilance  and 
anxious  suspicion. 

To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  un 
worthy  of  a  philosopher:  I  shall  therefore  openly 
confess,  that  I  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inc^stima- 
ble  secret  to  the  rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Hannase, 
who,  in  his  treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left 
this  account  of  the  ma^et:  "  The  calamita,  or 
loadstone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad 
fantasies  in  man.  Women  fly  from  this  stone. 
If  therefore  any  husband  be  disturbed  witJi  jea- 
lousy, and  fear  lest  his  wife  converses  with  otlier 
men,  let  him  lay  this  stone  upon  her  while  eihc  is 
asleep.  If  she  be  pure,  sne  will,  when  she 
wakes,  clasp  her  husband  fondly  in  her  anns ; 
but  if  she  be  guilty,  siio  will  fall  out  of  bed,  and 
run  away." 

When  I  first  read  this  wonderful  passa^e^  I 
could  not  easily  conceive  why  it  had  remained 
hitherto  unregarded  in  such  a  zealous  competi- 
tion for  magnetical  fame.  It  would  surely  be 
unjust  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  candidates  are 
strangers  to  the  name  or  works  of  rabbi  Abra- 
ham, or  to  conclude,  from  a  late  edict  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  favour  of  the  English  lancrnagr, 
that  philosophy  and  literature  are  no  lonjjer  to 
act  in  concert  Yet,  how  should  a  quality  so 
useful  escape  promulgation,  but  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered?  "VVhy 
are  footmen  and  chambermaids  paid  on  every 


*  It  ia  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  lodged  in  th«  saaw 
houae  with  a  luan  wha  broke  his  legs  iu  attempting  to 
fly.— C. 
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aide  for  keepiag  secret^  which  no  cmution  nor 
expense  could  secure  from  the  aU-penetrating 
magnet?  or,  Why  are  so  many  witnesses  sum- 
moned, and  so  many  artifices  practised,  to  dis- 
cover what  so  easy  an  experiment  would  infal- 
«iblr  reveal  7 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of 
Abraham  to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to 
expose  mv  life  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love 
of  fame;  he  warned  me,  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus, 
tliat  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protec- 
tion to  the  invader  of  female  prerogatives ;  as- 
sured me  that  neither  the  armour  of  Achilles,  nor 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridates,  would  be  able  to 
preserve  me ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could  not 
live  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would 
perhaps  be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 
less. 

I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think 
t  so  generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the 
detection  of  incontinence  should  bring  any  dan« 
ger  upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  mdeed 
told  me  that  all  the  women  will  be  my  enemies, 
and  that,  however  I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of 
defence  from  tiie  men,  (  shall  certainly  fina  my- 
self deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
young  men,  said  he,  some  will  be  afraid  of 
sharing  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and  some 
the  danger  of  their  mistresses;  of  those  who  are 
narried,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  tneir  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to 
avoid  conviction ;  few  ever  sou^t  for  virtue  in 
marriage,  and  therefore  few  will  try  whether 
tiiey  have  found  it.  Almost  every  man  is  care- 
less or  timorous ;  and  to  trust  is  easier  and  safer 
than  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  b»> 

n  to  consider  what  reecptbn  I  was  hkely  to 

id  among  the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed 
rnider  the  three  classes  of  maids,  wives  and 
widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
some  countenance  amonff  them.  The  single 
ladies  I  suppose  untversaTly  rcadj  to  patronize 
my  method,  by  which  connubial  wickedness  may 
be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre^ 
vious  design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
And,  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise 
never  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who 
steals  a  giri  from  school,  marries  a  woman  forty 
years  youncfer  than  himself,  or  employs  the  au- 
thority of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her 
own  consent 

Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and 
am  at  least  convinced,  that  they  who  demand  the 
test,  and  appear  on  my  side  will  supply  by  their 
spirit  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  that 
their  enemies  will  shrink  and  quake  at  the  sight 
of  a  magnet,  as  Uie  slaves  of  Scythia  fled  from 
the  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
by  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue  ;  for  it 
may  be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived 
their  husbands  always  think  themselves  entitled 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives ;  and 
is  they  are  themselves  in  no  danger  from  this 
aagnetic  trial,  I  shall  expect  them  to  be  emi- 
nently and  unanimously  zealous  in  recommend- 
ing it  m 


fin< 


With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  short  time,  ofier 
to  sale  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metallic 
composition  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and 
determines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  thci 
efficacy  of  the  magnet  in  common  operation* 
depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  cased  only 
in  the  common  manner,  will  discover  the  virtuee 
ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi  Abraham.  The  secret  of 
this  metal  I  shall  carefully  conceal,  and  therefore 
am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall  trouble  the 
offices  with  solicitation  for  a  patent 

I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes,  and  the  var 
rious  degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk 
proper  to  be  hung  at  the  bed's  head,  as  scare- 
crows, and  some  so  small  that  they  may  be  easily 
concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms 
to  be  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  cu- 
rious, 1  have  set  in  wedding-rings,  that  ladies 
may  never  want  an  attestation  of  their  innocence. 
Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish  and  inert,  that 
they  will  not  act  before  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  so  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert 
their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if  they 
have  been  willingly  and  deliberately  indulged. 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my 'cus- 
tomers the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can 
judge,  by  their  choice,  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  Many  have  been  contented  to  spare 
cost  by  purchasing  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
eflncacy,  and  all  have  started  with  terror  from 
those  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  One 
young  lady  only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest 
energy,  and  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate 
her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allo#  herself  to 
think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 
I  am,  itcl 

Hermeticits. 


No.  200.]    Saturoat,  Feb.  15,  175S.  . 

Ifpmo  petitf  modirit  qn^  mittehaniwr  omteif 
A  Seneca}  qmm  Pito  botuUjfum  CattmMlebst 
Lurgiri :  namqwe  ei  tttmlis  ttfutihu  olim 
Major  habebatur  donandi  gloria :  Bolttm 
Poacimue,  ut  acnes  civilitcr.    Hoc  face,  ei  ert*. 
Esto^  Ml  nunc  mit/tt,  dive»  iibi,  pauper  amicit. 

mv. 

No  man  czpfictt  (for  who  so  murh  a  M)t  f 

Who  htifl  the  times  he  live*  in  m  forgot  T) 

What  Seneca,  what  P&m  uwd  to  fend 

To  raise  or  to  nippor^  a  sinkiog  friend. 

Those  godlikn  men,  to  wunling  virtiir  kind, 

Rounty  well  pi  need  prcferr'd,  and  well  draignM, 

To  all  their  titIeK,  all  that  height  of  power 

Which  tuma  the  brafaia  of  fools,  and  foola  akmo  adore. 

When  your  poor  client  is  condemn'd  t'  attend,     ^ 

Tis  all  wo  a»k,  receive  him  as  a  friend :  " 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  ask  no  more 

Rich  to  yourself,  to  all  beside  be  poor.  sowlbs. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many 
minds,  that,  whon  any  affliction  oppresses  them, 
they  have  immediate  rncoorse  to  lamentation  and 
complaint,  which,  though  it  can*  only  be  allowed 
reasonable  when  cvil«  admit  of  remedy,  and  dien 
only  when  addressed  to  those  from  whom  thn 
rrniedy  is  exported,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless 
and  incurable  distre^Hes  to  be  natural,  since  those 
by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  ima^ne  that  they 
give  a  proof  of  extraordinary  fortitude,  by  sup 
pressing  it 
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I  am  ODA  of  thooe  who,  with  die  Sancfao  of 
Cervantes,  leaye  to  higher  characters  the  merit 
of  suffering  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without 
scruple  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart. 
It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common 
opinion  will  not  justify  the  aceihity  of  exclama- 
tion, or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal  grief. 
Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  pity,  and  wbi<£,  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  peculiar  and  personal  circum- 
stances, will  never  be  considered  as  important 
enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear,  to  ^ss  and  vulgar 
apprehensions,  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in 
a  morning  visit  to  Prospero,  a  man  lately  raised 
to  wealth  by  a  luckv  project,  and  too  much  intox- 
icated by  sudden  elevation,  or  too  little  polished 
by  thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present 
fortune  with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  our 
exigencies,  as  either  b<ippeAed  to  have  money 
or  influence  beyond  his  immediate  necessities. 
You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  man 
so  much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfor- 
tunes: I  therefore  always  considered  Prospero  as 
united  with  me  in  the  strongest  league  of  kind- 
ness, and  imagined  that  our  friendship  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  1  felt  at  his 
sudden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disin- 
terested joy;  but,  as  I  want  no  part  of  his  supeiv 
fluities,  am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that 
equality  in<which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  cerenaonial  visits ;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  I  saw  him  at  bis  new  house,  that  he  gently 
complained  of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  me  to 
come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise, 
but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  fnend  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  communicate  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  enjoy  his  superiority. 

When  I  told  my  name  at  the  aoor,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by 
the  tardiness  of  his  return,  gave  roe  reason  to 
suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deUberate.  He 
then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  com- 
pany, and  showed  the  staircase  card^ly  secured 
by  mats  (Vom  the  pollution  of  my  feet  The  best 
apattments  were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I 
might  have  a  distant  view  qf  the  magniificence 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach ;  and  my 
old  friend,  receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  of 
condescension  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  conducted 
me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told  me  he  always 
breakfasted  when  he  had  not  great  company. 

On  the  6oor  where  we  sat,  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  lift  up  a  comer,  that  I  might  contemplate 
the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance 
^  of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  gratify 
his  folly  with  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but 
«oldly  bade  the  footman  let  down  the  cloth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Pros- 
pero desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave 
to  adiust  the  cover  of  my  chair,  which  was  dipped 
a  little  aside,  to  show  the  damask;  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for 
common  use,  but  had  been  disappointed  by  his 


tradesman.  I  pot  the  diair  aaid«  wilh  my  fboL 
and  drew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  entreateJ 
not  to  rumple  the  carpet 

Breakfast  was  at  last  set ;  and  as  I  was  not 
willing  to  indulge  the  peevishness  that  began  to 
seize  me,  I  commended  the  tea.  Prospero  then 
told  me,  that  another  time  I  should  taste  his 
finest  sort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  very  small 
quantity  remaining,  and  reserved  it  for  those 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  treat  with 
particular  respect 

While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects, 
as  imagination  happened  to  suggest,  be  fre- 
ouently  digressed  in  directions^  to  the  servant 
uiat  waited,  or  made  a  slight  inquirr  after  the 
jeweller  or  silversBUth ;  and  once,  as  I  was  pur- 
suing an  argument  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, he  started  fiom  his  posture  of  attention, 
and  ordered  that  if  Lord  Lofty  called  on  him 
that  morning,  he  should  be  shown  into  the  best 
pariour. 

My  patience  was  yet  not  wholly  subdued.  I 
was  willing  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  sod 
therefore  observeo  that  the  figures  on  the  china 
were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  calling  for  his  Dresden  chiniL, 
which,  says  he,  I  always  associate  with  my 
chased  tea-kettle.  The  cops  were  brought ;  I 
once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon  them,  but 
my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  nad  examined 
them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  them 
down,  for  -they  who  were  accustomed  only  to 
common  dishes  seldom  handled  china  with  much 
care.  '  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  mv  phiioeo- 
phy,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dash  his  bau- 
bles to  the  ground. 

He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humility  neces- 
sary to  avert  the  glance  of  envy;  and  therefore 
told  me  with  an  air  of  soft  composure,  ibat  I  was 
not  to  estimate  life  by  external  appearance,  that 
all  these  shining  acquisitions  baa  added  little  to 
his  happiness,  that  he  still  remembered  with  plea- 
sure tne  days  in  which  he  and  I  were  upon  the 
level,  and  md  often,  in  the  moment  of  renection, 
been  doubtful,  whether  he  should  lose  much  by 
changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  should, 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  ip- 
sults  that  could  not  easily  be  home,  and  therefore 
coolly  considered  how  I  should  repress  it  with- 
out such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwill- 
ing to  use.  But  he  interrupted  my  nteditation, 
by  asking  leave  to  be  dressed,  and  told  mo,  that 
he  had  promised  to  attend  some  ladies  in  the 
park,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  same  way,  would 
take  me  in  his  chariot  I  had  no  inclination  to 
any  other  favours,  and  therefore  left  him  without 
any  intention  of  seeing  him  again,  unless  some 
misfortune  should  restore  his  understanding. 
I  am,  &c.  AsPBR. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensible  of  the  pro 
vocations  which  my  correspondent  has  received, 
I  cannot  altogether  commend  the  keenness  ot 
his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him  to  peittst  in 
his  resolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  directs,  that  a  Jritnd  shotda 
not  he  hated  for  UtUe  faults :  and  surely  he,  upon 
whom  nothing  worse  can  be  charge<!,  than  that 
he  mats  bis  stairs,  a^  covers  his  carpet  and  seta 
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out  his  finely  to  show  before  thoee  whom  he  does 
not  admit  to  use  it,  has  yet  committed  nothing 
that  should  exclude  htm  from  common  degrees 
of  kindness.  Such  improprieties  often  proceed 
rather  from  stupidity  than  malice.  Those  who 
thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
by  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine, 
nor  are  qualified  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their 
own  practice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between 
elegance  and  ostentation.  They  are  often  inno- 
cent of  the  pain  which  their  vanity  produces,  and 
insult  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose 
than  to  please  themselves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacj  will  al- 
ways endanger  his  quiet.  Of  those  with  whom 
nature  and  virtue  obuge  us  to  converse,  some  are 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  pleasing,  and  ofiend  when 
they  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and 
gratify  themselves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of 
another ;  some  perhaps  are  m^Jicious,  and  feel 
no  greater  satisfaction  in  prosperity. than  tiiat  of 
raising  envy  and  trampling  inferiority.  But 
whatever  be  the  motive  ot  insult,  it  is  Always  best 
to  overlook,  it ;  for  folly  scarcely.can  deserve  re- 
ientmenty  and  malice  is  punished  by  neglect* 


No.  801.]    TOB3DAT,  Feb.  18, 1752, 

Smutmtkaberi, 
Pr9muriqu€  tetuLxfactit  dietitpMMureriM  J 
Jgmo0co  frottrtm.  nrw, 

ConTincfl  the  world  ihat  you're  deypat  and  true ; . 
Be  juatinallyouny^  andall  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you*re  nve  to  be 
A  peer  of  tke  firrt  msf  nitude  to  m^         iTBrNSV. 

BoTLB  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 
factures and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much 
promoted,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contriv- 
ances which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were 
by  reciprocal  communications  made  generally 
known ;  for  there  are  few  o|)erations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, which,  though  singly  of  little  importp 
ance,  would,  by  conjunction  and  concurrence, 
open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new 
powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
lences distributed  among  the  di^rent  classes  of 
a  community.  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he 
never  raad  more  than  one  book  by  which  he  was 
not  instructed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after 
virtue  with  ardour  and  attention  will  seldom  find 
a  man  by  whose  example  or  sentiments  he  may 
not  be  improved. 

Every  profession  has  some  essential  and  ap- 
propriate virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
ikope  of  honour  or  success,  and  which  as  it  is  more 
or  less  cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity different  degrees  of  merit  and  repuUtioo. 
As  the  astrologers  range  the  subdivisions  of 
mankind  under  the  planets  which  they  suppose 
to  influence  their  lives,  the  moralist  may  distri- 
bute them  according  to  tho  virtues  which  they 
necessarily  practise,  and  consider  them  as  dis- 
tinguished by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or 
patience. 


*The  charaeterof  Proepero,  it  ieuniveraaUy  aekneir< 
ladled,  was  ini^iided  for  Garri^  who,  wyi,  Mr.  Boawell, 
«  MTir  eslirdy  Ibrgare  ita  poi*l  aai4re."-C. 


So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled 
by  time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boast- 
ing in  one  street  of  that  which  they  would  anx« 
iously  conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn 
and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices 
which  the  course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  ad- 
mire or  abhor ;  but  he  who  is  solicitous  for  his 
own  improvement  must  not  be  limited  by  local 
reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals 
their  characteristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  tho  scattered  graces  which  shine  singly 
in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is 
that  of  punctuality,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  commercial  engagements:  nor  is 
there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  im- 
putation,  as  of  negligence  and  instability.  This 
IS  a  quality  which  the  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  diflused  through  all  the  ranks  of  life, 
but  which  many  seem  to  consider  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of  greatness 
or  .attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  ^yety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  highest  rata 
when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion -to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so 
long  disdained  the  restraints  of  truth,  that  pro- 
mises and  appointments  have  lost  their  cogency, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  stipulations,  b^ 
cause  each  concludes  that  they  will  he  broken  I:^ 
the  other. 

Negligence  is  first,  admitted  in  ^mall  afiain, 
and  strengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  custona^  ventures  not  on 
the  violation  of  important  engagements,  bvt, 
thioks^imself  bound  by  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty or  danger,  though  he  allows  himself  to  for-  ■ 
get  at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park,, 
or  at  what  tavern,  his  friends  are  expecting  him.. 

Thia  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  oould  be  restrained  to  the  play-house,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  card-tablft ;  yet  even  there  it 
is  sufliciently  troublesome,  and  darkens  those 
moments,  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  re-  . 
sentment,  which  are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and 
from  which  we  naturally  hope  for  unmingled  en- 
joyment ^nd  total  relaxation.   But  he  that  sufievs 
the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom, 
tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  dhall  be  ■ 
made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of  cor- . 
ruptioo'ris  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  Ihe  heart 

Aliger  entered  the  worid  a  youth  of  livehr 
imagination,   extensive  views,   and    untajntedi 
.principles.    His  curiosity  incited  him  to  raqge- 
trom  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
conversation ;  nis  e]e|Bfan€e  of  address  and  ferti- 
lity of  ideas  gained  bun  friends  .wherever  he  ap- 
peared ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  general  kind- 
ness of  reception  always  shown  to -a  young  man^ 
whose  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no-  ■ 
tice,  and  who  has  neither  by  vioe  or  folly  de-. 
stroyed  his  privileges. .  Aliger  was  pleased  with 
this  general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  industfi-. 
ons  to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and  ofiieioos^. 
ness,  but  did  not  sufier  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.    It  was   his   estabUsned 
maxim,  that  a  promise  is  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  was  it  without  long  reluctance  that  he  once 
suffered  himself  to  be&Awn  away  irom  aiestiLa 
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engagement  by  the  importunity  of  another  com« 
pany. 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  vice,  in  perturbation  and  imperfect  en- 
joyment, and  met  nis  disapnointed  friends  in  the 
morning  with  confusion  ana  excuses.  His  com- 
panions, not  accustomed  to  such  scrupulous 
anxiety,  laughed  at  his  uneasiness,  compounded 
the  offence  for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage  to 
break  his  word  again,  and  again  levied  the  pe- 
nalty. He  ventured  the  same  experiment  upon 
another  society,  and  found  them  equally  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to 
a  man  of  quickness  and  gayety ;  till,  by  degrees, 
he  began  to  think  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  tlie 
last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.  He  made  no  difficulty  to 
promise  his  presence  at  distant  places ;  and,  if 
listlessness  happened  to  creep  upon  him,  would 
at  at  home  wim  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often 
sunk  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables 
in  continual  expectations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  live  in  peipetual  vacancy, 
that  he  soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  resigned  himself  to  careless- 
ness and  dissipation,  vnthout  any  regard  to  the 
future  or  the  past,  or  any  other  motive  of  action 
than  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  desire,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  immediate  pleasure.  The  absent  were 
immediately  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt 
by  others  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduct  He 
was  in  speculation  completely  just,  but  never 
kept  his  promise  to  a  creditor ;  he  was  benevo- 
lent, but  always  deceived  thos3  friends  whom  he 
undertook  to  patronize  or  assist ;  he  was  pru- 
dent, but  suffered  his  afiairs  to  be  embarrassed 
for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  stated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  lady,  and,  when  the 
settlements  were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  on  the  day  appointed  to  sign  them.  He 
resolved  to  travel,  and  sent  his  chests  on  ship- 
board, but  delayed  to  follow  them  till  he  lost  his 
passage.  He  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  in 
a  cause  of  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the 
way  tiU  the  trial  was  past  It  is  said  that  when 
he  had,  with  great  expense,  formed  an  interest  in 
a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  sonic 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on 
the  day  of  election. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commis- 
«on  of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind 
or  civil  would  escape.    His  courtesy  invites  ap- 

Elication;  his  promise  produces  dcpendance ;  ho 
as  his  pockets  filled  with  petitions,  which  ho 
intends  some  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his 
table  covered  with  letters  of  request,  with  which 
he  purposes  to  comply ;  but  time  slips  imper- 
ceptibly away,  while  lie  is  either  idle  or  busy ;  his 
friends  lose  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon 
him  their  miscarriages  and  calamities. 

This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  not 
pecuhar  to  Aliger.  They  whose  activity  of  ima- 
^nation  is  often  shilling  the  scenes  of  expecta- 
tion, are  frequently  subject  to  such  sallies  of  ca- 
price as  make  all  their  actions  fortuitious,  destroy 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  obstruct  the  efHcacy 
of  their  virtues,  and  set  them  below  the  meanest 
of  those  that  peraist  in  their  resolutions,  execute 
what  they  design,  and  peiform  what  they  have 
piomiied. 
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Ilpd;  uirayra  iuXdi  iwriv  h  Hnis  wodyftarmj 

'  O  6t  ftcrpluf  irpsrrwv  trefuaxtXiorifov 
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CAL.LIMACHV«. 

From  no  afBiction  is  the  poor  exempt ; 
He  Uiinks  emch  eye  arurveyt  him  with  contenpl: 
Uumiuily  poverty,  ftubducs  the  heart. 
Conkers  each  wound,  and  sharpens  every  dart. 


Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
learning,  and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  been  long 
customary  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  words, 
which  are  oflen  admitted  to  signify  things  so  dif- 
ferent, that,  instead  of  assisting  the  understand- 
ing as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  produce  error, 
dissension,  and  perplexity,  because  what  is  af- 
firmed in  one  sense  is  received  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarrasses  the 
most  solemn  controversies,  and  obscures  the  de- 
monstrations of  science,  it  may  well  be  expected 
to  infest  the  pompous  periods  of  doclaimers  whose 
purpose  is  oflen  only  to  amuse  with  fallacies, 
and  change  the  colours  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
or  the  musical  compositions  of  poets,  whose  style 
is  professedly  figurative,  and  whose  art  is  ima- 
gined to  consist  in  distorting  words  from  their  ori- 
ginal meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  bc- 
Ueves  himself  better  to  know  the  import  than  of 
povtrty;  yet,  whoever  studies  either  the  poets  oi 
philosophers,  will  find  such  an  account  of  the 
condition  expressed  by  that  term  as  his  experience 
or  observation  will  not  easily  discover  to  be  true. 
Instead  of  the  meanness,  distress,  complaint, 
anxiety,  and  dependence,  which  have  hitherto 
been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty,  he  will 
read  of  content,  innocence,  and  cheemUness,  of 
health  and  safety,  tranquillity,  and  freedom;  ef 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unincumbered 
with  possessions;  and  of  sleep  that  sheds  his 
balsamic  anodynes  only  on  the  cottager  Such 
are  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  riches,  that  kings  might  descend  (rom 
their  thrones,  and  generals  retire  from  a  triumph, 
only  to  slumber,  undisturbed  in  the  elysiom  of 
poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  us,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for 
wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion ;  nor 
any  complaints  more  justly  censured  than  thoee 
which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
wliich  we  are  taught  by  the  great  mastere  of  mo- 
ral wisdom  to  consider  as  golden  shackles,  by 
which  the  wearer  is  at  once  disabled  and  adorn- 
ed ;  as  luscious  poisons,  which  may  for  a  time 
please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  their  malignity 
by  languor  and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  happy 
unenvied,  to  be  healthful  vrithout  physic,  and  sc^ 
cure  without  a  guard  ;  to  obtain  from  the  boonty 
of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  com- 
pelled to  procure  by  the  help  of  artists  and  at- 
tendants, of  flatterera  and  spies. 

But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  view,  that 
they  who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty  do  net 
mean  the  same  state  with  those  who  deplore  its 
miseries.  Poets  have  their  imaginations  filled 
with  ideas  of  magnificence;  and  being  accustomed 
to  contemplate  Uiedownfal  ofempireSjOrto  con- 
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trive  forms  of  lamentations  for  monsrehs  in  dis- 
tress, rank  all  the  classes  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to  the  dig- 
nity of  crowns.  To  be  poor  m  the  epic  language 
is  only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations, 
nor  to  have  fleets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impro- 
priety of  style.  He  that  wishes  to  become  a  phi- 
losopher at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  gmtifies  his  am- 


bition by  submitting  to  poverty  when  he  does  not 
feel  it,  and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches 
when  he  has  already  more  than  he  enjoys.  He 
who  would  show  tne  extent  of  his  views,  and 
grandear  of  his  conceptions,  or  discover  his  ac- 
quaintance with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
may  talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and 
quiet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  nature's  wants, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  superfluity,  and  at  last, 
like  him,  limit  his  desires  to  nve  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  a  fortune,  indeed,  not  exuberant,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and 
luxury,  but  to  which  it  little  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher to  affix  the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who 
does  not  see  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer 
than  himself. 

Ab  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life 
understood  by  £e  panegyrists  and  historians^ 
who  amuse  us  with  accounts  of  the  poverty  of 
heroes  and  sages.  Riches  are  of  no  value  in 
themselves,  their  use  is  discovered  only  in  that 
which  they  procure.  They  are  not  covctecL  im«> 
less  by  narrow  understandinss,  which  confound 
the  means  with  the  end,  but  for  the  sake  of  pow- 
er, influence,  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  of  less 
elevated  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to 
aensual  enjoyment 

The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without 
uneommon  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even 
when  affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to 
tempt  them ;  and  therefore  he  who  feels  nothing 
from  indigence  but  the  want  of  gratifications 
which  he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make 
consistent  with  innocence,  has  eiyen  no  proof  of 
eminent  patience.  Esteem  and  influence  every 
man  desires,  but  they  are  equally  pleasing,  and 
equaUy  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are 
obtained ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  se- 
curing them  without  the  help  of  money,  ou£ht,in 
reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  he  has  aB  that 
riches  can  purdiase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres  cultivated  by 
his  own  hand,  was  siifiiciently  removed  from  all 
the  evils  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  that 
the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  farm 
to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand;  nor 
was  Diosenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in 
a  tub,  vvhere  he  was  honoured  with  the  visit  of 
Alexander  the  Oreat 

The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to 
the  reli^ous  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man 
abdicating  the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions, 
and  preduding  himself  by  an  irrevocable  vow, 
from  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  all  that  his 
fellow-beings  consider  as  worthy  of  wishes  and 
endeavours,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
purity,  abstraction,  and  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
regara  him  as  wholly  employed  in  securing  the 
mterests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care 
than  to  gain  at  whatever  price  the  surest  passage 
to  eternal  rest 


Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  7  if  he  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  con- 
dition is  the  same  with  his  own ;  he  has,  from 
the  munificence  of  the  founder,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  safe  from  Uiat  dtMlitution,  which 
Hooker  declares  to  be  sucA  mi  impediment  to  vtr- 
tee,  utjtiUUbe  remowd,  suffereth  not  the  mind  of 
man  to  mdnmt  any  other  eart>  AU  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  shut  out  from  bis  re- 
treat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unat- 
tainable dignitV)  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of 
insolence,  or  the  smile  of  forced  familiarity.  If 
he  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
amply  compensates  all  other  Jistinctions ;  he  is 
seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but 
with  submission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  oilen 
defied  in  the  field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it 
approaches  the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  natural  hor- 
ror^ so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured  while  as- 
sociatea  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  al- 
ways be  shonn<^  and  dreaded  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  contempt 
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Cmm  voUt  HU  dies,  qu^  nU  nin  eorpmri»  kitpu 
Jut  habett  utctrti  tputium  miki  Jhtict  oei.  ovid. 

Come,  wMm  or  late,  death**  undclomiined  day, 

This  moiul  beiof  only  can  decay.  w  elstbo. 


It  seems  to  be  th^  faty  ^Cmnn  m  «»i»lc  all  hi«  ron 
'■^HrinnP'"  <''*-"*y  The  tima  pr<>«pnt  i«  neld^m 
able  to  fill  desire  or  imagination  with  .immediato 
Onjoyninnl,  and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  deE- 
dencies  by  recollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  ono  has  so  oflen  detected  the  fallacious- 
ness of  hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  mapr 
preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated  tlie  conn 
dence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world,  we  endeavour,  or  wish,  to 
find  entertainment  in  the  review  of  life,  and  to 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  experience. 
This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  jKiUyted,  and  every  retire^ 
ment  of  traftqatnity  disturbed.  When  time  haa 
supplied  us  witli  events  sufiicient  to  employ  our 
thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  dis- 
asters, that  we  shrink  from  their  remcmbranoe,^ 
dread  their  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  flv 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  pursue  us  with , 
torture.  .  .        ^. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  ofHife  can  sit 
down  to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  with- : 
out  finding  the  banquet  embittered  by  the  cup  of  j 
sorrow;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents  and 
pleasing  extravagances ;  many  days  of  harmless 
irolic,  or  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps 
recur;  or.  if  he  has  been  engaj^cd  in  scenes  of 
action  and^  acquainted  ^WltH  aflairs  of  difficulty 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  no- 
bler pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly 
supported,  dangers  resolutely  encountered,  and 
opposition  artfully  defeated.  iGneas  properly 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  after  the  horrors 
of  a  storm,  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
desolate  countiy,  with  the  hope  that  their  miserieA 
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tnSl  beat  aonie ditUat time  neooanted  with  de- 
light There  aie  few  higher  gratifications  than 
tnat  of  reflection  on  aurmountea  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt 
But  this  fehcity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 

<  reflection,  that  they  with  whom  we  should  be 
most  pleased  to  share  it  are  now  iathe  grave. 
A  few  yeara  make  such  havoc  in  human  ^nera- 
tions,  that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of 
those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasuMs  or  fatigues 
had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprise  recounts  bis  adventures  and  expe- 
dients, but  is  forced  at  the  close  of  the  relation  to 
pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed 
to  his  success ;  he  that  passes  his  life  among  the 
gayer  part  of  mankino,  has  his  remembrance 
stored  with  re^karks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
flprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  per- 
petual silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions  with 
whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his 
latter  years ;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after 
a  long  series  of  efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity, 
looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his 
old  friends  or  enemies,  whose  applause  or  mor- 
tification would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is, 
tUa  run  porta  labore,  aed  rtUcta,  An  esUte  not 
gained  by  industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is 
^ll^ssary  to  the  completion  of  every  good, TKalil 
f  beutimely  obtained  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
^^dose  of  me  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  de- 
light <Yet  all  human  happiness  1ms  its  defects ; 
of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  ourselves  we  have 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because  we 
cannot  compare  the  diflerence  between  want  and 
possession,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  con- 
viction of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  increase  of 
•elf-esteem.  What  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
science,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence ;  comes 
at  last  when-  we  cannot  communicate^  and  there- 
fore cannot  enjoy  it 

-  Thus  every  period  of  life  b  obliged  to  borrow 
\  its  happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age 
we  derive  little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  soi^ 
row.  Yet  the  future  likewise  has  its  limits,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant  The  loss  of  our 
friends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon 
OS  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure ;  we  know 
that  the  Schemes  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end, 
that  we  must  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  die 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages,  and  yield  our 
-place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven  a 
while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  like  us  belost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exist- 
ence we  are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes; 
and  almost  every  man  indulges  hie  unagination 
with  something,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
\  has  changed  his  manner  of  being:  some  amuse 
themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide 
for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and  honours,  or 
contrive  to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes 
which  it  has  been  their  business  to  accumulate ; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
their  own  hearts  upon  the  future  extent  of  their 


reputation^  the  revereooe  of  diBtant  natioii%  and 
the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced  posterity^ 

They  whose  souls  are  so  cfaained.down  to  ock£> 
fers  and  tenemenliy  that  they  cannot  conceive  a. 
state  in  which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with 
less  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to 
arguments ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable 
of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to  re- 
consider the  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be  ^ 
worthy  of  a  wi^e  man*a  wiah,  has  not  yet  been 
satjafiu^tooly  decided  ;  and  indeed,  to  be  long  re- 
membered, can  happen  to  so  small  a  number, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest 
in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  the  ^ 
world  for  .more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure of  renown.  The  necessary  business  of  life^ 
the  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  condi- 
tion, leave  us  not  leisure  beyond  a  fixed  portion 
for  contemplations  which  do  not  forcibly  influ- 
ence our  present  welfare.  When  this  vacuity  ia  ^ 
filled^  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the  cir- 
culation of  fane,  but  by  oecupying  the  place  of 
some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  The 
eye  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  onlj 
extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losing  sight  ot 
those  which  are  now  before  it 

^'^pMtM**!^'"  'htfi^flwM^  a  iTM»tttfl|y  yhjl^h  bUzeS 

awhile  and  disappears  for  ever;  and,  if  we  ex. 
cepta  few  transcendent  and  invincible  names^ 
"wnich  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length  of  time 
is  able  to  suppress :  all  those  that  engage  our 
thoughts,  or  diversify  our  conversation,  are  eveiy 
moment  hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites 
are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world  that  any  ray 
of  comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the 
last  hour..  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects  ; 
there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  which,  JLj9  ^ 
transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the 
patna  of  disease,  and  the  languor  of  decay.  This 
nappiness  we  may  expect  with  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  tne  power  of  chance,  and  may 
be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and  ear- 
nestly pursue  it  On  this  therefore  every  mind 
ought  nnallv  to  rest  Hope  is  the  chief  blessing 
of  man,  andf  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of  whicE 
we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 
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JVcMO  tmm  <KoM  kaimi  famtmUt, 
Orastinmm  ut  pouit  tibt  poUiceru 

Of  Heayeii*8  protection  who  can  he 

So  confident  to  utter  thi*— 1 

To-morrow  1  will  tpoidia  UiH.  r. 

Skgeo,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  ef  the 
worid :  To  the  sons  of  prenmipCum,  humility  and 
fear ;  and  to  the  daughters  of  sorrow,  content 
and  acquiesence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  vear  of  his  reicDy 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  rorty  nations,  Uie 
distributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  **  At  length, 
Seged,  thy  toils  are  at  an  end;  thou  hast  recon 
cil»i  dSsanection,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebellion;, 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy  oourtienL 
thou  bast  chased  war  fiom  thy  confines,  and 
erected  fortresses  in  the  leads  of  thy  enemies. 
All  who  have  ofiended  thee  tremble  in  tiiy  pra- 
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1  fence,  and  wherever  ^y  Toice  ifl  heard  it  is  ehey* 
ed.  Thy  throne  ia  aurrounded  by  armiea,  nu- 
merous  as  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resist- 
less as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.  Thy  magazines 
are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy  treasuries  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  upon  thy  6elds,  and  opulence  glit- 
ters in  thy  cities.  "Thy  nod  is  as  the  earthquake 
that  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile  as  the 
dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the 
strength  of  thousands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health 
of  mulions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the 
song  of  praise,  ana  thypath  perfumed  by  the 
breath  of  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon 
thy  greatness,  and  think  of  danscr  or  misery  no 
more.  "Why,  Segcd,  wilt  not  thou  partake  the 
blessings  thou  bestowest  ?  Why  shouldst  thou 
only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  fdicity  ? 
Why  should  thy  face  be  clouded  with  anxiety, 
when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  sove- 
reign gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace  7  At  lengtn,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  7  "Why 
are  riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?** 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure, 
built  in  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Dambea,  to  be 
prepared  for  his  reception.  "  I  will  retire,**  says 
ne,  **  for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from 
counsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot 
of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of 
ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  short  in- 
ter>'al  of  happiness  may  surely  be  secured  from 
the  interrupuon  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
disappointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from 
my  abode,  and  remove  from  ray  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
ahate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet  I  will  All 
the  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment, 
and  tiy  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsa- 
tisfied.'* 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Seged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which 
tH^yd  in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure, 
planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours 
to  the  sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance 
in  the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden, 
were  open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning ; 
in  anotner,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and 
bubbling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that 
could  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all 
that  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
furnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or 
beneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra- 
tified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned 
all  the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  emi- 
nently qualifled  to  receive  or  communicate  plea- 
sure. His  call  was  readily  obeyed  :  the  young, 
tlie  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all 
in  haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed 
jocund  over  the  lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth 
Its  surface  before  them ;  their  passage  was 
cheered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
expectation. 

Seged,  landing  herewith  his  band  of  pleasure, 
determined  from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  ac- 
quaintance with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart 
for  ten  days  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
oack  to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  suffer 
nis  life  to  be  diversifled,  as  before,  with  joy  and 
■orrow. 


He  immecfiately  entered  his  chamber,  to  i 
sider  where  he  sbonld  begin  his  ciicle  of  happi- 
ness. He  had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before 
him,  bat  knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  be  could 
not  enjoy  one  but  by  delaying  the  perfomance 
of  another.  He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved 
and  changed  his  reeolution,  tiU  his  McuWea  were 
harassed,  and  his  theughtsoonfiKed^  then  r^ 
tamed  to  the  apaitment  where  bis  presence  was 
expected,  with  languid  ejres  and  oooded  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  aneasiness 
over  the  whole  asseaibly.  He  observed  their 
depression,  and  was  ofllended  ;  for  he  fband  his 
vexation  increased  by  those  wiiom  he  expected 
to  dissipate  and  relieve  it  He  retired  again  to 
his  iprivate  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation 
in  his  own  mind  ;  one  thought  flowed  in  upon 
another ;  a  long  succession  of  images  seized  his 
attention ;  the  moments  crep^  imperceptibly 
away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness,  til^ 
having  recovered  h»  tranqnilhty,  he  lifted  up 
his  h«id,  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  ''  Soch,*'  said  Seged,  sighing,  **  is 
the  longest  day  of  human  existence :  before  we 
have  learned  to  use  it;  we  find  it  at  an  end.** 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so 
ffreat  a  part  of  his  first  da^r,  took  fix>m  htm  all 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  evening :  and  after  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  his  attendants, 
to  force  an  air  of  gayety,  and  excite  that  mhlh 
which  he  could  not  share,  be  resolved  to  defer 
his  hopes  to  the  next  morning,  and  lay  down  to 
partake  with  the  slaves  of  labour  and  poverty  the 
blessing  of  sleep. 

He  n)se  early  the  second  morning,  and  re- 
solved now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  p<Llace  an  edict,  importing, 
that  whoever,  during  nine  da^s,  should  appear 
in  the  presence  of  Sie  king  with  dejected  coun- 
tenance, or  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or 
sorrow,  should  be  driven  for  ever  from  the  palace 
of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in 
every  chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the 
gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted  away ;  and  they 
who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  sing 
ing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  engage^]  in  ihe 
care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might 
find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  see  none 
among  them  hable  to  banishment 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile  | 
but  a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity, 
and  constraint  He  accosted  his  favourites  with 
familiarity  and  softness;  but  they  durst  not 
speak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should 
be  convicted  of  discontent  or  sorrow.  He  pro- 
posed diversions,  to  which  no  objection  was 
made,  because  objection  would  have  implied  un- 
easiness ;  but  they  v^ere  regarded  with  indifler- 
ence  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exult- 
ation. He  offered  various  topics  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and  labo- 
rious laughter ;  and,  after  many  attempts  to  ani* 
mate  his  Uain  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of 
command,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  and 
disappointment 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  different  measures,  the  felicihr  of 
the  sacceeAng  days.    At  length  he  threw  ■»• 
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«df  on  tie  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  imagined, 
in  hiB  fileep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were 
overwhetmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  man  struggling  in  the  water. 
He  composed  himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  af- 
fiighted  by  an  imaginaiy  irruption  into  his 
kingdom ;  and  striying,  as  is  usual  in  dreams, 
without  ability  to  move,  fancied  himself  betrayed 
to  his  enemies,  and  again  started  up  with  horror 
and  indignation. 

It  was  now  daj,  and  fear  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mmd,  that  he  could  sleep  no  more. 
He  rose ;  but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the 
deluge  and  invasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disen- 
gage his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and 
4»aein  any  amusement  At  length  his  perturba- 
tion gave  way  to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  harsMcd  by  visionary  miseries ;  but 
before  this  resolution  could  be  completed,  half 
the  day  had  elapsed.  He  felt  a  new  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and  could 
not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that  being, 
whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours  of 
the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could 
disturb  him.  He  at  last  discovered  that  his  ter- 
rors and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and  that  to  lose 
the  present  in  lamenting  the  past  was  volunta- 
rily to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.  The  third 
day  was  now  declining,  and  Seged  again  re- 
solved to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 


No.  205.]      Tuesday,  March  3,  1752. 

Fblct  amhi^i$ 

Mobilit  ali*  hora^  ntCMUi 

Priutat  vtlox  forUtnaJidem.  sbnbca. 

On  fickle  wingi  the  minntes  haace, 

And  forume**  fitvoun  never  last.  r.  lswxs. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re- 
freshed with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and 
eager  -with  expectation.  He  entered  the  garden, 
attended  by  the  princess  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
and,  seeing  nothing  about  but  airy  cheerfulness, 
began  to  say  to  his  neart,  "  This  day  shall  be  a 
day  of  pleasure.''  The  sun  played  upon  the 
water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the 
pdes  quivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved 
from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  listened  to  the  son^,  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  dancers,  sometunes  let  loose 
his  imagination  in  flights  of  merriment,  and 
sometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  senten- 
tious maxims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration 
with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  da^r  rolled  on,  without  any  accident 
of  vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
All  that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his 
.ooks,  and  the  sight  of  ^ppmess  conferred  by 
himself  filled  his  heart  with  satisfaction :  but 
having  passed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  lux- 
ury, he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  univer- 
sal scream  among  the  women,  and,  turning  back, 
saw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confusion.  A 
young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hun- 
ger. Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a 
disturber  of  his  felicity,  and  chased  him  back  in- 
to tim  Uke^  but  could  not  persuade  his  retinue  to 


stay,  or  free  their  hearts  fiom  the  tenor  "whatk 
had  seized  upon  tlicm.  The  princesses  inclosed 
themselves  in  the  palace,  and  could  yet  scarcely 
believe  themselves  in  safety.  Every  attention 
was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  escape,  and 
no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay  aalhes 
or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to 
contemplate  the  innumerable  casualties  which 
lie  in  ambush  on  every  side  to  intercept  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of 
delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had.  however,  the 
consolation  of  thinking,  that  he  had  not  been 
now  disappointed  by  his  own  fault,  and  that  the 
accident  which  had  blasted  tiie  hopes  of  the  day 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  penal 
edict,  since  he  had  already  found  that  discontent 
and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  frighted  away  b^ 
the  threats  of  Authority,  and  that  pleasure  would 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  con- 
trol.   He  therefore  invited  all  the  companions 
of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleasantry,   by  pro 
posing  prizes  for  those  who  should,  on  the  fol 
lowing    day,    distinguish  themselves    by    an^ 
festive  performances  ;    the  tables  of  the  and 
chamber  were  covered  with  gold  and  pearla, 
and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewards  ol 
those  who  coum  refine  elegance  or  heighten 
pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled,  and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  cele- 
brating the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  em- 
peror. But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of 
uncommon  entertainment  frorn  universal  emu- 
lation, he  found  that  any  passion  too  strongly 
agitated  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity  which  is 
necessary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind  that  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  gaiety 
must  be  first  smoomed  by  a  total  calm.  What- 
ever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain,  we  must,  in  the 
same  degree,  be  afraid  to  lose,  and  fear  and 
pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing 
was  done  or  spoken,  but  with  so  visible  an  en- 
deavour at  perfection,  as  always  failed  to  de- 
light, though  it  sometimes  forced  admiration: 
and  Seged  could  not  but  observe  with  sorrow, 
that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than  himsell. 
As  the  evening  approached,  the  contest  grew 
more  earnest,  ana  those  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  discover  the 
malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances,  and 
at  last  by  contemptuous  murmurs.  Seged  like- 
wise shared  the  anxiety  of  the  day ;  for  consider- 
ing himself  as  obliged  to  distribute  with  exact 
justice  the  prizes  which  had  been  so  zealously 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attention,  but 
passed  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  in  ba- 
lancing diflerent  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjusting 
the  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  could 
satisfy  those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint, 
and  thinking  tliat,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  hap- 
piness, it  would  be  cruel  to  oppress  any  heart 
with  sorrow,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleased 
him  alike,  and  dismissed  all  with  presents  of 
equal  value. 

Seged  soon  skw  that  his  caution  had  not  been 
able  to  avoid  oflence.  They  who  had  belicveo 
themselves  secure  of  the  highest  prizes,  wera 
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not  pleased  to  be  leveQed  with  the  crowd;  and 
though,  by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  they  re- 
ceived more  than  bis  promise  had  entitled  Itliem 
to  expect,  they  departed  unsatisfied,  because 
they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction,  and  want- 
ed  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
of  their  opponents.  "  Behold  here,"  said  Seged, 
*<  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his  happiness 
in  the  happiness  of  others."  He  then  retired 
to  meditate,  and,  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  hjs  distributions,  saw  the  fiflh  sun  go 
down  in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be 
happy.  But  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
effect  by  settled  schemes  or  preparatory  mea- 
sures, he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  en- 
tirely to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and 
be  pleased  his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regulariiv  diffused  a  general 
romplacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the 
emperor  imagined  that  he  had  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But 
as  he  was  roving  in  this  careless  assembly  with 
eaual  carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his 
courtiers  in  a  close  arbour  murmuring  alone : 
'What  merit  has  Scged  above  us,  that  we 
should  thus  fear  and  obey  him  ?  a  man  whom, 
whatever  he  may  have  rormcrly  performed,  his 
luxury  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
with  ourselves !"  This  charge  affected  him  the 
more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had 
Always  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his 
flatterers.  At  first  his  indignation  prompted 
him  to  severity^  but  reflecting,  that  what  was 
spoken  without  intention  to  be  heard  was  to  be 
considered  as  only  thought,  and  was,  perhaps, 
but  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  temporary 
vexation,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to 
send  him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be 
tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  ofler  the 
struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire 
of  revenge  utterly  suppressed,  passed  the  even- 
ing not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Scged,  till, 
looking  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him,'  he  recol- 
lected that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had 
passed  the  night  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Goiaroa.  The  reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dis- 
nonour,  and  tlie  miseries  wliich  his  subjects  suf- 
fered from  tlie  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
At  last  he  shook  off  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and 
began  to  solace  himself  with  his  usual  pleasure ; 
when  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by 
jealousies  which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes 
nod  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  pacify  them  by  persuasion,  he  was  forced  to 
silence  oy  command.  * 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened 
early  by  an  unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments, 
and,  inquiring  the  cause,  was  tola  that  the 
princess  Balkis  was  seized  with  sickness.  He 
rose,  and,  calling  the  physicians,  found  that 
they  had  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was 
an  end  of  jollity ;  all  his  thoughts  were  now 
upon  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed  on  the 
tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Se^ed  of  Ehtiopia 
had  appropriated  to  a  abort  respuation  from  the 


fati^es  of  war,  and  the  cares  of  governmeiit 

This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  to  futuro  ge- 
nerations, that  no  man  hereafter  may  presume 
to  say,  "  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  happineea.** 


No.  206.]      Saturday,  March  7,  1753 

PropotUi  wmdmmpudetf  atffu  tadem  e$t  smm, 


Vll 

Bat  hardcnM  by  aflTronti,  and  still  the  ■_ 

Lost  to  all  senso  of  honour  and  of  fome, 

Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man*s  board. 

And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord.      bowlm. 

When  Diogenes  was  once  asked,  what  kind  ef 
wine  he  liked  best,  he  answered,  '*  That  which 
is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others.*' 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  neyer 
excited  any  gMicral  zeal  of  imitation,  there  aro 
many  who  resemble  him  in  his  taste  of  wine ; 
many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious ; 
whose  appetites,'  though  too  powerful  for  reasan, 
are  kept  under  restraint  by  avarice;  and  to 
whom  all  delicacies  lose  their  flavour,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their  own  ex 
pcnse. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  men 
ncrs,  and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of 
opposite  vices  in  the  same  mind.    He  that  ani» 
formly  pursues  any  purpose,  whether  flood  or 
bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,  as  he 
may  always  find  associates  who  are  traveUing 
the  same  way,  is  countenanced  by  example,  and 
sheltered  in  the  multitude ;  but  a  man  actuated 
at  once  by  difierent  desires  must  move  in  a  di 
rection  peculiar  to  himself,  and  sufler  that  re 
proach  which  we  are  naturally  indined  to  be* 
stow  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  an 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  tliis  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produoee 
wonderful  efforts.  To  riot  in  far*fetchea  dtshea, 
or  surfeit  witli  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet 
practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  is  siWy  an  art 
which  may  justly  draw  tlie  eyes  of  mankind 
upon  them  whoso  industir  or  judgment  has 
enabled  them  to  attain  it  To  him,  indeed,  who 
is  eontent  to  break  open  the  chests,  or  mortgage  ' 
tJic  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may  hiro 
the  ministers  df  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut* 
tony  is  an  easy  science  ;  yet  wc  oi\cn  hear  the 
votaries  of  luxury  boasting  of  the  elegance  whidi 
they  owe  to  tlie  taste  of  others  ;  relating  with 
rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with  whi<£  their 
cooks  and  caterers  supply  them  ;  and  expecting 
their  share  of  praise  with  tlie  discoverers  of  arta, 
and  the  civilizers  of  nations.    But  to  shorten 


the  way  to  convivial  happiness,  by  eating  with* 
out  cost,  is  a  secret  hitlicrto  in  few  hands,  b 
wliich  certainly  deserves  the  curiosity  of  those 


whose  principal  employment  is  their  dinner,  and 
who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  at- 
tempted this  scl^eme  of  happiness,  the  greater  ■ 
part  have  been  immediately  obliged  to  desist; 
and  some,  whom  their  first  attempts  flattered 
with  success,  n%'ere  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  few 
tables,  from  which  they  were  at  last  chased  to 
make  way  for  others ;  and,  having  long  habita  • 
ated  themselvee  to  superfluous  plenQr,  growlrf 
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away  their  latter  years  in  discontented  compe- 
tence. 

None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher 
expectations  than  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  com- 
pany whose  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or  whose 
imaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  them- 
selves able  to  pay  for  tlieir  wine  with  the  mirth 
which  it  qualifies  them  to  produce.  Full  of  tliis 
opinion,  they  crowd  with  little  invitation  whcre- 
ever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits,  being 
dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and 
keeping  the  privilege  of  hving  at  luxurious 
•bouses  as  Gulosulus,  who,  after  thirty  years  of 
continual  revelry,  has  now  established,  by  un- 
controverted  prescription,  his  claim  to  partake 
of  every  entertairmicnt,  and  whoso  presence 
they  who  aspire  to  tlie  praise  of  a  sumptuous 
table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a!  day  of  import- 
ance, by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. 

Gulosulus  entered  the  world  without  any 
eminent  degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to 
frequent  houses  where  persons  of  rank  resorted. 
By  being  often  seen,  he  became  in  time  known  ; 
•and,  from  sitting  in  the  same  room,  was  suffered 
to  mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill 
up  a  vacant  hour,  when  better  amusement  was 
not  readily  to  bo  had.  From  the  coffee-house  he 
was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner ;  and,  as 
no  man  refuses  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
lie  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  equal 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tables, 
he  with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more,  till 
•at  last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear 
'wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  feast, 
■within  the  circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in 
4iixu]ry,  he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  re- 
tire from  a  life  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore very  seriouiBly  considered  how  he  might 
eontinue  it  Great  qualities  or  uncommon  ac- 
complishments he  did  not  find  necessary  ;  for 
he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather  enforces 
tespcct  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he  thought 
*  no  folly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  dinner  for 
any  other  gratification,  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  ex- 
cellence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness, 
and  condemns  its  possessors  to  the  society  of 
those  who  are  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as 
themselves. 

Gulosulus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his 
time  to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in 
philosophy  or  politics,  and  was  not  in  danger  of 
injuring  his  interest  by  dogmatical  positions,  or 
violent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  witli  earnest  attention  ;  and,  when 
either  speaker  grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned 
towards  him  with  eager  quickness,  and  uttered 
a  short  phrase  of  admiration,  as  if  surprised  by 
such  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  silent  concession,  he  generally 
preserved  m  either  controvertiat  such  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him  ra- 
ther to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
vented those  outrages  which  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  rage  of  defeat  or  petulance  of 
triumph. 


Gulosulus  was  never  embarrassed  but  when 
he  was  required  to  declare  his  sentiments  bei<ire 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  to  which  side  the 
master  of  the  house  inclined  ;  for  it  was  his  in- 
variable rule  to  adopt  the  notions  of  tliose  thai 
invited  him. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  insolence  of 
wealth  breaks  into  contemptuousness,  or  the 
turbulence  of  wine  requires  a  vent ;  and  Gulo- 
sulus seldom  fails  of  being  singled  oul  on  such 
emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  expenm<*iit 
of  ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  Sometimes  ho 
lordship  finds  himself  incUned  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  raiUery,  for  the  diversion  of  ho 
guests,  and  Gulosulus  always  supplies  him 
with  a  subject  of  merriment  But  be  has 
learned  to  consider  rudeness  and  indignities  as 
familiarities  that  entide  him  to  greater  free 
dom:  he  comforts  liimself  that  those  who  trtat 
and  insult  him  pay  for  their  laughter,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  money  while  they  enjoy  their 
jest 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  some 
dish  from  every  course,  and  recommending  it 
to  the  company,  with  an  air  so  decisive,  that 
no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  this 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feast  a  kind  of  dic- 
tatorial authority  :  his  taste  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  pickles  and  seasoning,  and  ho  is  vene- 
rated by  the  professore  of  epicurism,  as  the  only 
man  who  underetands  the  niceties  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  new  sauce  is  imported,  or  any 
innovation  made  in  the  culinary  system,  be  pro- 
cures tiie  earliest  intelligence,  and  the  most  au- 
thentic receipt;  and,  by  communicating  his 
knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
^ns  a  right  of  tasting  his  own  dish  whenever 
It  is  prepared,  that  he  may  tell  whether  bis  di- 
rections have  been  ful^  underatood. 

By  this  method  of  Ufe  Gulosulus  has  ro  im 
pressed  on  his  imagination  the  dignity  of  feast- 
ing, that  he  has  no  other  topic  of  talk  or  sub- 
ject of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bill  of 
fare;  he  measures  the  year  by  successive 
dainties.  The  only  conunon  pUces  of  his  me 
mory  are  his  meals ;  and  if  you  ask  him  at 
what  time  an  event  happened,  he  considers 
whether  he  heard  it  aflcr  a  dinner  of  tnrbot  or 
venison.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  those  who 
value  tliemselves  upon  sense,  learning,  or  piety, 
speak  of  him  with  contempt ;  but  he  considcu? 
them  as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do 
not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  supplant 
him  ;  and  declares  to  his  friends,  that  he  is  fully 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has  fcxl 
every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  his 
estate. 


No.  207.]    Tuesday,  March  10,  1752. 

Solve  ttnetcentem  mature  sanMtegvMM,  m 

Peccet  ad  extrtnuoH  ridendus.  ROt. 

Tlie  voice  of  rwwon  criea  with  winning  forces 

Looso  from  the  ripid  car  your  npcd  horso. 

Lest,  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 

He  drvig  hia  jaded  limbs  and  burst  his  wind.     roARcis 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment, 
that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the  present. 
Attainment  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  posses- 
sion by  disgust ;  and  the  malicious  remark  ot 
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the  Greek*  epigrammatist  on  marriage  may  be 
applied  to  every  other  course  of  life,  that  its 
two  days  of  happiness  are  the  6rst  and  Uic  last 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
In  which  the  mind  is  concerlmg  measures  for  a 
new  undertaking.  From  tlic  first  hint  that 
wakens  the  fancy  tilt  the  hour  of  actual  execu- 
tion, all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph 
and  felicity.  Every  hour  brings  fidditions  to 
the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedi- 
ent to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  pre- 
parations are  made,  and  materials  accumulated, 
day  glides  after  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many 
content  tiiemselves  with  a  succession  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in 
the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what  they 
never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination 
with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  grossness  of  action,  with  great  diligence 
collect  whatever  io  requisite  to  their  design,  and, 
after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in 
froeinctu  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 
some  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not 
whether  any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to  show 
him  the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are 
notions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 
confidence  forsake  the  breast ;  every  da^  brings 
its  task,  and  often  without  bringing  Abilities  to 
perform  it;  difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty 
perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exaspe- 
lates,  or  neglect  depresses.  We  proceed  be- 
cause we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain  ; 
but,  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay 
6mile  of  alacrity  disappears,  we  are  compelled 
to  implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to 
patience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 
that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its 
end ;  for  though  in  every  long  work  there  are 
Bome  Joyous  intervals  of  self-applause,  when  the 
attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  facility,  and 
the  imagination  snotfied  by  incidental  excel- 
lences; yet  the  toil  with  which  performance 
struggles  after  idea  is  so  irksome  ana  disgusting, 
and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more 
from  his  endeavours  than  a  painful  contiction 
of  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  be  feels  himself  unable  to 
gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant 
of  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  what- 
ever he  is  engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope  of  change  ;  if  he  has  made  his  way  by  as- 
siduity to  public  employment,  he  talks  amoncr 
,his  friends  of  the  delight  of  retreat ;  if,  by  the 
necessity  of  solitary  application,  he  is  secluded 
from  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beating  heart 
to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
beings,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
divenionfly  qt  display  his  abilities  on  the  univer-  J 


sal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction 
and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dan- 
gerous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  a.««ccnd- 
ant  in  the  mind.  AVhen  we  have  been  inucli 
accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  capable  of 
giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our 
advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He 
tliat  has  cultivated  the  tree,  watched  the  swell- 
ing bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased  him- 
self with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
sliower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till 
the  fruit  has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats 
his  own  cares  by  eagerness  to  reward  tliera. 
When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  pur- 
pose, we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  at- 
tained it,  and  because  we  have  already  done 
much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to 
be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of 
the  atti^cting  body.  We  never  find  ourselves 
so  desirous  to  finish,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  when  we 
know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  This  unseason- 
able importunity  of  discontent  may  bo  partly 
imputed  to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must 
always  oppress  those  more  whose  toil  has  been 
longer  continued ;  but  the  greater  part  usually 
proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
case  which  is  now  considered  as  witliin  reach, 
and  which,  wlien  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes, 
we  cannot  sufier  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  tho  noblest  compositions  of  wit, 
the  conclusion  falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  the  first  books  ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be 
degraded  by  the  imputation  of  human  failings, 
the  cause  ot  this  declension  is  commonly  sought 
in  the  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  rea- 
sons are  given  why  in  the  defective  part  less  or- 
nament was  necessary,  or  less  could  be  admit- 
ted. But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  his  perse- 
vcran(;c  broken  ;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be 
unfinished,  but  that,  when  be  saw  the  end  so 
near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frifrid  opiate, 
the  heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considera- 
tions which  once  concurred  to  kindle  tlie  ardour 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive  first  incited 
action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimulate  per- 
severance ;  since  he  that  might  have  lain  still  at 
first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  afterwards 
desist  but  witli  infamy  and  reproach.  He  whom 
a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good  could  en- 
courage to  set  difTiculties  at  defiance,  ought  not 
to  remit  his  vigour  when  he  has  olmost  obtained 
his  recompbnse.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  eflorts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship 
through  tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winds 
in  sight  of  land  ;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and 
scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neglect  the  har- 
vest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  arguments  he  produced  in  the  latter  part 
of  an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  efTaced  or  per- 
plexed by  supervenient  images.  This  precept 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  scries  of  life  :  no- 
thing is  en^ed  witii  honour,  which  docs  not 
conclude  better  than  it  began.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  first  vigour;  for  excellence 
loses  its  effect  upon  tlie  mind  by  custom,  as  Jigbt 
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ftfter  a  time  eeftses  to  dazzle.  Admiration  must 
be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first  pro- 
dneed  it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  tlicrc 
must  always  bo  reason  to  imagine  t^it  more  re- 


We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  im- 
pressions ;  but  such  is  the  unwilUngness  of  man- 
kind to  admit  transcendant  merit,  that  though  it 
be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscar- 
liages  by  any  subsequent  achievement,  however 
fllustrioufl, yet  the  reputation  raised  by  along 
train  of  success  may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single 
fiulure;  for  weakness  or  error  will  be  always  re- 
membered by  that  malice  and  envy  which  it  gra- 
tifies. 

For  the  proTention  of  that  disgrace,  which 
lassitude  and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon 
the  greatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
portion caretully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If 
the  design  comprises  many  parts,  equally  essen- 
tialy  and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only 
time  for  caution  is  before  we  engage ;  the  powers 
0f  the  mind  must  be  then  impartially  estimated, 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  not  to  complete 
the  plan  is  not  to  have  begun  it ;  and  that  nothing 
W  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 
^  But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
iingle  acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy 
fiom  the  re6t,*4t  may  be  attempted  virith  less 
■eruple,  because  there  is  always  opportunity  to 
retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest 
we  expect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with 
which  most  are  disposed  to  treat  themselves; 
and  in  the  hour  of  iisUessness  imagine  that  the 
diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idleness  of 
another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  approbation 
will  be  ooiitinoed  by  habit 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the 
public  Let  him  therefore  kiy  down  his  employ- 
Btent,  whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert 
bis  former  activity  or  attention ;  let  him  not  en- 
deavour to  struggle  with  eensure,  or  obstinately 
iafest  the  stage  till  a  general  hiss  commands  him 
to  depart 
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DIOO.  LASBT. 

Bonme,  ye  blockhoads,  Heraclittu  cries, 
Ana  leave  my  labours  to  the  learnM  and  wieo ; 
By  wit,  by  knowledge,  studious  to  be  read, 
I  aoorn  the  multitude,  alive  and  dead. 

ToiB,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  plea- 
tores  and  sorrows,  has  likewise  concludea  the 
labours  of  the  Rambler.  Having  supported,  for 
two  years,  the  anxious  employment  of  a  period- 
ical writer,  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards 
•f  two  hundtod,  I  have  now  determmed  to 
4e0ist 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little 
Importance  to  declare,  since  justification  is  un- 
aecessaiy  when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am 
fiur  fiiom  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  per- 
formances will  raise  any  inquiry,  for  I  have 
sever  been  much  a  &vouiite  of  the  public,  nor 
caa  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  undertak- 
«f  I  have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of  the 


liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the  praises 
of  the  eminent 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  sub- 
mission, or  malice  by  lamentation  ;  nor  tliink  i^ 
reasonable  to  complain  of  neglect  from  those 
whose  regard  1  never  solicited.  If  I  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  distributors  of  literary 
honours,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  tho  arts  by 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  me 
teors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  M'ithout  any  at- 
tempt to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration.  I  have 
never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
day ;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by 
livmg  characters :  in  my  papers,  no  man  could 
look  for  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praises  ol 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  peruse 
them,  whose  passions  left  them  leisure  for  ab- 
stracted truth,  and  whom  virtue  could  please  by 
its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encou- 
ragement, and  to  others  for  assistance.  The 
number  of  my  friends  was  never  great,  bjut  they 
have  been  such  as  would  not  sufier  me  to  think 
that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  not  fed 
much  dejection  from  the  w^ant  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  ray 
acknowledgments  may  oe  soon  despatched.  I 
can  restore  to  all  my  correspondents  their  pro- 
ductions, with  little  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  loss  of 
some  pieces  to  which  particular  honours  have 
been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  having  given  them  an  opportunity 
of  appearing,  are  the  four  billets  in  the  tenth 
paper,  the  second  letter  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
thirtieth,  the  forty-fourth,  the  ninety-seventh, 
and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the  second  letter 
in  the  hundred  and  seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myself  of  many  excoses 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  in- 
equality of  my  compositions,  being  no  longer 
able  to  allege  the  necessity  of  gratifying  corre- 
spondents, the  importunitjr  with  which  publica- 
tion was  solicited,  or  obstinacy  with  wmch  cor- 
rection was  rejected,  I  must  remain  accountable 
for  all  my  faults,  and  submit,  without  subter^ 
fuge,  to  the  censures  of  criticism,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by  a  formal 
deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  a 
patron.  The  supplications  of  an  author  never 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion ;  and, 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  gwh, 
it  can  afibrd  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dul- 
ness.  Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  |hio- 
pagation  of  truth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by 
the  cdhfession  of  terrors  which  I  do  not  feel; 
having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue, I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meanness 
of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  some- 
times spoken  of  myself^  would  perhaps  require 
an  apology,  were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  have  published  essays  before 
me,  and  by  the  privilege  which  every  nameless 
writer  has  been  hitherto  allowed.  *'  A  mask," 
says  Castiglione,  "  confers  a  right  of  acting  and 
speaking  with  less  restraint,  even  when  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  known."  He  that  is  dis 
covered  without  his  own  consent,  may  claim 
some  indulgeace,  and  camiotfbe  ligocouBiy  called 
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to  Justify  those  nXies  or  frolics  whidi  hia  dia- 
gmse  must  provo  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  offence 
should  be  freauentlyor  grossly  committed ;  for, 
as  one  of  the  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with 
a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become 
an  enemy.  1  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of 
an  anonymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  hereafter  known. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes  that, 
by  collecting  these  papers  I  am  not  preparing, 
for  my  future  hfe,  either  shame  or  repentance. 
That  all  are  happily  imagined,  or  accurately 
polished,  that  the  same  sentiments  have  not 
sometimes  recurred,  or  the  same  expressions 
been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant.  He 
that  eondenms  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention 
dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagina- 
tion overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxietiea,  a  body  languishing  with  disease :  he 
win  Uboor  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
chaaffe  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  inyention,  dif- 
fuse his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  preasing  hour  of  publication  cannot  sailer 
judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  man- 
kind, I  faave  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve 
tfa^  kindness.  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our 
language  to  ^mmatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  colloouud  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms, 
and  irregular  combinations.  Something,  per- 
haps, I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
■tmetion,  and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its 
cadence.  When  common  words  were  less 
pleainng  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  si^i- 
fieation,  I  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  philo- 
sophy, by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but 
have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  authorised 
by  Ibnner  writers ;  for  I  believe  that  whoever 
knows  the  English  tongue  in  its  present  extent, 
will  be  able  to  express  his  thoughti  without  far- 
ther hdp  from  other  nations.  , 

As  itnas  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety,  I  have  allotted  a  few  papers  to 
the  idle  sports  of  imagination.    Some,  perhaps. 


may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is 
harmless  merriment,  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the 
severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the 
sternness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  morp 
cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  | 
to  be  ranked  among  the  subordinate  and  instru-  I 
mental  arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  genemll 
exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  assert-l 
ins  nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishing! 
allroy  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and| 
evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so  i 
studious  of  novelty  or  surprise,  as  to  depart! 
wholly  from  all  resemblance;  a  fault  which 
writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  they  may  raise,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
either  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlargement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  some  exag- 
geration to  buriesque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  fur- 
Uier  from  reality,  thev  become  less  useful,  be- 
cause their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carriea  away  from  tlie 
contemplation  of  his  own  manners  ;  he  finds  in- 
himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  him ; 
and,  though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed.. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been 
able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christian 
ity,  without  any  accommodation  to  the  licen- 
tiousness and  levity  of  the  present  age.  I  thcro- 
fore  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 

Sleasure,  which  no  blame  or  praise  of  man  can 
iminish  or  augment.  I  shall  never  envy  the- 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers,  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth. 

Ahr&v  U  ftaKdfWf  ivrafios  thi  ifioifi^. 

Celeftial  powen;  that  piety  regard, 
From  you  my  labours  wait  their  lait  renrard 
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Ha»  toltM  0ptMia  axtgii  gloria  pmma§.       nr. 
SnehfttopnnaMtlMTotariMof  prftiM.    . 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

FUa  Priacn,  Fib,  24. 
Sol 

To  a  benerolent  disposition,  eveiy  state  of  life 
will  afford  some  opportunities  of  contributing  to 
tha  welfare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splen- 
dour are  enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity, 
to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  to  increase  the  felicity  of  all  around  them ; 
their  example  vrill  animate  virtue,  and  retard 
the  progress  of  vice.  And  even  indigence  and 
obscurity,  though  without  power  to  confer  hap- 
piness, may  at  least  prevent  misery,  and  apprize 
those  who  are  blinded  by  their  passions,  that 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediaole  calamity. 
Pleased,  tiiercfore,  with  the  thought  of  reco- 
vering others  from  that  folly  which  has  embit- 
tered my  own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  address 
the  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  mansions  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are 
so  wonderfully  constructed  as  to  fly  open  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  though  they  are  imper- 
vious as  a  rock  of  uiamant  to  such  as  are  within 
them: 

FmHu  iucemmt  Avtnd ; 
JfocitM  aiqwt  die*  vatet  mtrijanua  Ditu : 
S*d  revocare  gradum^  nperatque  evaderi  ad  oairM, 
Hoc  opui,  kic  labor  tot.  vibo. 

The  fates  of  Hell  are  open  ni(^t  and  dajr  t 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way : 

But  to  return  and  riew  the  cheerful  akies ; 

In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  liei.       dbtdbit. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have 
glittered  at  the  ball,  and  sparkled  in  the  circle; 
Siat  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown 
favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masouerade, 
have  been  the  delight  of  tables  of  tne  first 
fashion,  and  envy  of  my  brother  beaux ;  and  to 
descend  a  little  lower,  it  is,!  believe,  still  remem- 
bered, that  Messrs.  Velours  and  d^Espagne  stand 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  present  influ- 
ence at  Guildhall,  to  the  elegance  of  my  shape, 
and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

——Sed  qum  praelara  €t  protptra  tomii, 

Ut  rtbnt  Utti§  par  tit  mtnamra  malorwa !       Jov. 

See  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  Tain, 
Where  every  bliea  ie  bouf  ht  with  equal  pain  • 


As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  yoong,  with 
an  elegant  person  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  disentangled  myself  from  the 
shackles  of  religion ;  for  1  was  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  which,  according  to  my  no- 
tions, consisted  in  the  unrestrained  and  unumit- 
ed  ^[ratifications  of  every  passion  and  every  ap- 
petite; and  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  under 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I  oonaidefed 
religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding  to  treat 
her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a  little 
delighted,  that  tne  onfashionablenesa  of  her  ap- 
pearance, and  the  unanimated  uniformi^  of  her 
motions,  affi>rded  frequent  opportunities- for  the 
sallies  of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  sufficiently  qaali- 
fied  to  laugh  away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  re- 
marks to  those  among  my  female  favourites, 
whose  virtue  I  intonated  to  attack ;  for  1  was 
well  assured,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make 
but  a  weak  defence,  when  religion  was  subvert- 
ed; nor  was  my  success  below  my  expectation : 
the  love  of  pleasure  is  too  strongly  implanted  in 
the  female  breast,  to  suj^r  them  scrupalooBly  to 
examine  the  validity  of  arguments  designed  to 
weaken  restraint ;  all  are  easily  led  to  bdieve^ 
that  whatever  thwarts  their  inclination  most  be 
wrong;  little  more,  therefore,  viras  required, 
than  by  the  addition  of  some  orcumstances,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  makemerximent 
supply  Uie  place  of  demonstration ;  nor  was  I  so 
senseless  as  to  ofier  arguments  to  such  as  ooold 
not  attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee 
or  catch  would  more  effectually  answer  the  same 
purpose.  This  being  effected,  there  remained 
only  *^  the  dread  of  the  worid ;"  but  Roxana 
soared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others 
worthy  her  notice ;  Lietitia  seemed  to  think  of 
it  onlv  to  declare,  that  *'  if  all  her  hairs  were 
worlos,"  she  should  reckon  them  **  well  lost  for 
love  ;**  and  Pastorella  fondly  conceived,  that  die 
could  dwell  for  ever  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling 
fountain,  content  witn  her  swain  and  fleecy 
care ;  without  considering  that  stillness  and  so- 
litude can  afibrd  satisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  bat 
the  glory  of  conquests,  that  fires  the  soldiei^ 
breast ;  as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth 
much,  when  it  has  suffered  the  devastations  of  a 
siege  ;  so  that  though  I  did  not  openly^  declare 
the  effects  of  my  own  prowess,  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  I  was  very  solicitous  to  bury  my  reputa- 
tion, or  to  hinder  accidental  discoveries.  To 
have  gained  one  victory,  is  an  inducemeiit  to 
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hazard  a  second  cnca^ment :  and  though  the 
Bucccssoflhe  pcncrai  should  be  a  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  slrenrrth  of  the  fortification,  it  be- 
eomes,  with  many  a  pretence  for  an  immediate 
anrrender,  under  the  notion  tliat  no  power  is 
able  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  adversary  ; 
while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  tiiink  it 
mean  to  surrender,  and  dastardly  to  fly.  Me^ 
lissa,  indeed,  knew  better;  and  though  vsli'o  could 
not  boast  the  apathy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibi- 
lity of  a  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent 
Tiitue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  de- 
clining the  contest. 

Vou  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  con- 
duct, as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
very  well,  that  I  might  justly  be  deemed  the 
pest  of  society,  and  that  such  proceedings  must 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  my  health  and 
fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  was 
to  live  upon  the  rack :  1  fled,  therefore,  to  the 
regions  of  mirth  and  jollity  as  they  are  called, 
and  endeavoured  with  burgundy,  and  a  continual 
rotation  of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the 
pangs  of  reflection.     Prom  these  orgies  we  fre- 

auently  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  advehturcs,  to 
te  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  all  the 
sober  stragglers  that  came  in  our  way:  and 
though  we  never  injured,  like  our  illustrious 
progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life  or  limbs ; 
vet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of 
cabbage-leaves  and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 

Satim  U  emUe  quern  ttmper  typitti. 

Glut  youriolf  witb  cabbage,  of  which  yoa  have  always 
b«en  greedy. 

There  can  bo  no  reason  for  mentioning  the 
common  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruis- 
ing the  watch;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the 
device  of  producing  before  the  justice  broken 
lanthoms,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  himdrcd 
times :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  their 
heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  sword 
that  was  never  drawn  :  nor  need  1  say  any  thing 
<jf  the  more  formidable  attack  of  sturdy  chair- 
men, armed  with  poles ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  face  was  at 
once  laid  flat,  and  that  cflectcd  in  an  instant, 
which  its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed 
in  vain.  I  shall  pass  over  the  accidents  that  at- 
tended attempts  to  scale  windows,  and  endea- 
vours to  dislodge  signs  from  their  hooks ;  there 
are  many  "  hair  breadth  Vcapes,"  besides  those 
in  the  *"  imminent  deadly  breach  ;'*  but  the 
rakers  life,  though  it  be  equally  hazardous  with 
that  of  the  soldier,  is  neither  accompanied  with 
present  honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect; 
such  is,  and  such  ought  to  be,  the  difference 
between  the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  his 
countiT. 

Amidst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
pance,  it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  afian 
the  dupe  of  coarse  flattery.  When  Mons. 
L* Allonge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over 
arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could 
1  less  than  present  him  with  a  sword  that  cost 
me  thirty  pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  because  he  had  de- 


clared that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But 
I  often  parted  with  money  against'  my  incli- 
nation, eitlier  because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to 
refuse,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly 
fellow  ;  and  1  may  be  truly  said  to  have  squan- 
dered my  estate,  without  honour,  witliout 
friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The  last  may, 
perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  masquerade  of  life  :  1  deceived  others^ 
and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myself ;  and  have 
worn  the  face  of  pleasantry  and  gayety,  while 
my  heart  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  tlie  wesr,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority ;  butafler  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  hfty  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  tliat  the  bo- 
rough had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  con- 
siderable, was  presently  dissipated  j  and  as  iht 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  body 
approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  always 
increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher 
and  higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindness 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my  state  of 
elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  show  you  by  what 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall-MsU 
to  my  present  habitation.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

MiSARGTRUS. 


No.  39.]     Tuesday,  March  20,  1753. 
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— Pallaa  pour'd  sweet  tlambeni  on  hie  mmiI  ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  the  gift  of  soft  rspoee, 
CalmM  all  his  pains,  and  banish'd  all  his  woes. 


Ir  evpry  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  bene- 
factor as  Sleep  should  meet  witli  so  few  histo 
rians  or  panegyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  business  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whose  of^ 
flcious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends  tlie  burden 
of  life :  and  witliout  whose  interposition  man 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  la- 
bour, however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with 
opposition,  however  sueeepsfu!. 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent 
and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  neglected,  eicept 
by  those  who  pervert  her  gif\s. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ar- 
rival :  Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  hei 
praises ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  his 
view  the  worlds,  which  be  imagines  to  appear  in 
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every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  deficient  in  her  praises ;  Milton  has  ob- 
served of  the  Ni/];ht,  that  it  is  '*  the  pleasant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent" 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night,  since  they  are 
indented  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  sons  of  luxury :  ^ho  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  oommeno- 
ing  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titudes, and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unwelcome  variety ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility ;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  **  more 
shadowy  set  off  the  face  of  things." 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  nmy  be 
put  on  ijrom  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
BO  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied ;  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
cease  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 
-sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  flnctuatr 
ing  state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else, 
a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  miser- 
able beings  whom  Swiil  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  "  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  snort  absence ;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 

Suict  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  coiud  not  be  en- 
ured without  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence :  Homer  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  of- 
fice worthy  of  the  goddess  of  wisdoni,  to  lay 
Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on  Phieacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  sleep :  yet  this  appears  from  the 
bad  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  mind 
BO  vigorously  and  intensely  employed :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more :  since  by 
this  means  it  is  higlily  probable,  that  though  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blaze 
of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen 
liours  in  study :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re- 
ported it  has  never  been  done:  others  have  done 
It  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
operations  as  required  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  collating  copies, 
comparing  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 
aocomulating  compilations. 


Men  of  study  and  imagination  aie  frequently 
upbraided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  aons 
ot  care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  ol  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  defiere  of 
sleep  seem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it  intaC 
be^ranted  them  that  they  are  crawlmff  about 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  oe  aaid 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake ;  they  ezhanat  do 
spirits,  and  reauire  no  repairs ;  but  lie  torpid  as 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  are  known  to  Ihre 
only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotive  &ciil> 
ty,  and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to 
"  drag  their  slow  length  along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philoeo- 
phers  by  the  appellation  of  the  microooani,  or 
epitome  of  the  world :  the  resemblance  between 
tne  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  mticKiid 
observer,  be  detailed  to  many  particulare ;  and 
to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  speculatisL  I  know 
not  in  which  of  these  two  classes  I  ahall  be 
ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total  quantity 
of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  oourse  oi 
the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  tbs 
same,  though  distributed  at  various  times  and  in 
difierent  portions ;  so,  perhaps,  to  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  species,  nature  has  ordained 
the  same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep ; 
though  divided  by  some  into  a  total  quieaoenoe 
and  vifforous  exertion  of  their  faculties,  and 
blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  exist- 
ence, in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  reason- 
ing, in  which  they  either  think  without  action, 
or  act  without  thought 

The  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  sleep : 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  r^ 
spite  from  thought;  and  gladly  resign  them- 
selves to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only  be- 
stows rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier 
regions,  where  patrons  are  always  kind,  and 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  are 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  prickles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  oi 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  persincuity, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  to 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  proepect,  and 
lose  in  a  short  insensibility  the  remembrance  of 
others'  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no 
higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having  routed  le- 
gions after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  that, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re* 
searches,  and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless 
excursions,  he  sh^  sink  at  night  in  the  tnn- 
quillity  of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  much 
Statins  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged 
and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may 
discover  by  that  patlietic  invocation,  which  he 
poured  out  in  his  waking  nights  :  and  that  Cow- 
Icy  among  the  other  feUcities  of  liis  darling  so- 
litude, did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  witliout  disturbance,  we  may  learn  from 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  among  the  ^As  of  h»- 
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Cum  to  the  popoy,  "  wiuoh  is  icatterady*>  tays 
kOf  "over  the  fietdBofooin,  that  allthe  needs  of 
num  nay  be  eaaily  aatiafied,  and  that  bread  and 
■leap  may  be  found  together." 


9i  ffMftev^iMi  Cmreri  hmigus 
MgpiOmt  gtrmtm,  vktmtmUr  «mrt  ; 
Wmwum  purtem redfU KbemUr 

r€rtm$9ffk 

mtmmtut  Hmmlptr  •mmt» 


MeqiufhtL 


Ormei$$t  Ot  digit,  dm  m^nmmtUm' 


Omrptt  inrtiHi^  mm  dma  Imhrn, 

Std  tatm-pmus,  amtmr  tttforia, 

CmUrm  tperue* 

■a  wUdlfem  wbo  drinks  I  rleld 
PNoadence  In  the  weDndochM  finid, 

Thouf  h  mix'd  with  wheat  i  grow: 
Indolfent  Cere*  knew  my  worth. 
And  to  edom  the  teeminy  earth. 

She  bade  the  poppy  blow. 

Nor  rainly  gay  the  tight  to  pleaae. 
But  Ue«'d  with  power  «w"fc««**  to  aaae. 

The  goddeet  saw  me  riae : 
**  Thrive  with  the  Ufe-aupporting  grain,** 
Shearled,  "the  aoiaoe  of  the  twain, 

The  cordial  of  hia  eyee. 

**  Seine,  happy  mortal,  seine  the  good, 
My  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  and  (bod, 

And  makes  thee  tmly  blest : 
With  pletnana  menis  eitJoy  Ae  dsy, 
In  ahimbefs  paas  the  night  away, 

And  leare  to  fate  the  reet."  c*  B. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly 
blessinga,  10  justly  appropriated  to  industry  and 
temperance ;  the  refreshing  rest,  and  the  peace* 
fol  night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies 
down  wouy  with  nonest  labour,  and  free  from 
the  fumes  of  indigested  luxury ;  it  is  the  just 
doom  of  laziness  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive 
without  ease,  and  drowsy  without  tnmquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  oflcn  mentioned  as  the  image  of 
death;  *'so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
''Ihatl  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers;" 
their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  strik- 
ing ;  they  both,  when  they  seize  the  body,  leave 
the  soul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  he  that  remem- 
bers of  both,  that  they  can  be  safe  and  happy 
only  by  virtue. 


No.  41.]     TvcsDAT,  March  87, 1763. 

5ftm«lcWl«j»«cl«s 
iSsf  tibif  eouHIUst  mm  evrnlhts,  Mere  nosfris. 
Ihmi^eles,  el  toUdis  ettamnmm  sedihu  adtUu . 
Dmmimt  maUwptmtMweadim  pramu  i 


-  TV  attempt  fbrsake, 


And  not  my  eharfcit  bat  aqr  cMuiael  take  I 
While  yetseearely  on  the  earth  yon  stand  | 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  h 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


ADbtsoir. 


Sir, 


JfUd,  March  i4ih. 


I  NOW  send  you  the  sequel  of  my  story :  which 
had  not  been  so  long  delayed,  it  I  oould  have 
bioqght  myaelf  to  imacine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tieooe  was  felt  for  the  fate  ofMisargyras;  who 
hutrayetted  no  unbeaten  tradl  to  nuaeiy.  and 
8P 


consequently  can  present  the  reaier  only  with 
such  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  seen  me.  Sir.  in  the  zenith  of  my 
gloiy,  not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
all-cheering  sun;  but  like  another  Phaeton, 
scorching  and  blastinff  every  thing  round  me. 
I  ahall  proceed,  theie&e,  to  finish  my  career, 
and  pan  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  re- 
maimng  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

¥rhen  I  first  bmn  to  oe  m  want  of  money,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The 
newspapers  were  perpetually  oaring  duections 
to  men,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  businese 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place 
their  supreme  foliaty  in  scattorinff  it  I  posted 
away,  ttierafore,  to  one  of  these  aovertiserB,  who 
by  hie  proposals  seemed  to  deal  in  thousands : 
and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  that  this 
general  benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  jomt  note  from 
myself  and  a  reputable  housekeeper,  or  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  jret  so  bad  with  me,  as^that  I 
needed  to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds :  yet 
partly  from  the  greediness  that  extravagance  al« 
ways  produces,  and  partly  from  a  desire  of  see* 
ing  the  humour  of  a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  con- 
descended to  listen  to  his  terms.  He  proceeded 
to  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner ;  and  assured 
me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely  moderate 
in  hia  demands  t  he  was  not,  indeed,  certain 
that  he  conld  furnish  me  with  the  whole  sum, 
for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremely 
pressing  and  importunate  for  money :  yet,  as  I 
had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would 
try  what  ne  could  do,  ana  give  'me  his  answer 
in  three  days. 

^  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again ;  and  was  again  informed  of  die  ^n^eat 
demand  for  money,  andthat  **  money  was  money 
now :"  he  then  advised  me  to  be  punctual  in  my 
payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befriend 
me  hereafter;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  de> 
ducting  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  eeni., 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  modera- 
tion. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices 
of  usurious  oppression  ;  but  cannot  omit  my 
transaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who, 
findin^r  me  a  young  man  of  considerable  ex« 
pectations,  employed  an  agent  to  pereuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  during 
the  joint  lives  of  lus  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze 
and  myself.  The  negociator  came  prepued  to 
enforce  his  proposal  with  all  his  art ;  but  findintf 
that  I  caught  bis  ofier  with  the  eagemeas  of 
necessity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  ;  '*  he  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness ;  he  would  try  to 
serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  but 
extremely  cautious."  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  bMn  inefiectoal, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life ; 
but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaming : 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  husband,  and 
her  ^ood  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliment 
I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Soueeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  wnich  usually 
gainaecoM  to  nnk and  beauty;  Idid  notthes 
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know,  tliai  iliera  are  places  in  which  the  only 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with 
a  jeweller,  I  aAerwards  procured  a  ring  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backwaid,  and  my  old 
friend  whispered  me,  that  he  would  never  make 
a  dry  bargain :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  ta- 
vern. Nmc  times  we  met  on  the  affair ;  nine 
times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  cla- 
ret ;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good 
offices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten 
per  cent*  advance ;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave 
another  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

Others  who  styled  themselves  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it  I  amused  myself  with 
despoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appear- 
ance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  witn  sus- 
picions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
favoured  mc  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I  com-' 
forted  myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  mysdf, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
ing excuses,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me 
eighty  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Ltoech,  the  at- 
torney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
which  he  solicited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  impoN 
tunate  demands,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who 
a  few  months  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me.  I  lived 
in  continuid  terror,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrificdl  at  we  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest 
vnthout  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, "  Let  him  wno  sleeps  too  much,  borrow 
the  pillow  of  a  debtor:**  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion kept  me  long  waking;  and  when  I  had 
dosed  my  eyes,  1  was  pursued  or  insulted  by 
visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
shifts  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  m  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper ;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  be- 
ing squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marriage ;  ^  schemewhich,  I 
flattered  myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress 
would  have  made  mc  tliink  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  dierefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal ; 
and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
Simpec    I  had  now  paid  her  mx  or  seven  visits ; 


and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  geBtl»> 
roan  and  a  rake,  that  1  mado  no  doubt  that  both 
her  person  and  fortune  would  soon  be  i 

At  this  critical  time,  Miss  Gripe  called 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  witli  my  money,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of 
affluence  lavished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  baittir 
offered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apaitmeait 
disguised  in  a  livery ;  and  taking  mv  swoed  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  admiring  the 
workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  vm, 
as  the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or 
bail :  I  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  jaiL 

Vettibidmm  ante  ipmmprimiM^  imfaMe^wa  Ord, 
LuctuK  et  uHriees  pcsuere  cubtlia  cur^e  ; 
PallenUsque  habitant  morbi^  triftUqme  fouetms, 
Et  metM»t  et  wuiUnada  fametf  et  tmrptB  tftHM. 

vuts. 
Juflt  in  the  g^ate  «nd  in  the  jawi  of  hell, 
Kevengcrul  cares  and  sullen  sorrowa  dwell 
And  pue  diseaiea,  and  ropintnf  age ; 
Want,  fear,  and  flunine'a  nnreaiated  rage. 


Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful :  a  prison 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it 
in  a  good  cause :  let  your  imagination,  therefore, 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  woids  to 
express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  honors  of 
imprisonment  attended  with  reproach  and  inio- 
miny,  of  involuntary  association  with  the  rrausa 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  society,  but  being  now  freed  from 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vices 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  like  mysett, 
imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  than  har^ 
dened:  with  these  only  I  converse;  and  of  these 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account 
from  your  humble  servant, 

MlSARGTBUS. 


No.  45.]    Tuesday,  April  10, 1753b 

JMU  Jiiea  regmi  toeiU,  awmispu  pvUrtrng 
Iw^atien$  cotuorHs  eriU  ukui 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominiflii  owns : 
Still  diieerd^horerao^ar  divided  thraaee. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  pla«- 
sible  in  speculation,  which  can  never  he  leoQcel 
to«practice ;  and  that  of  the  numborleae  projecti 
thet  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  spe- 
ciousness,  few  have  served  any  •othor  poiposs 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  oontriver& 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
al^ura  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  since  tiie 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  understood, 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspiriDg 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  todoat  apoa 
their  glossy  plemes,  and  fluttered  with  impa>> 
tience  for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

PerwBil  9Mtifm  anittc 
Antefngmm,  •batMttmqme/eritgrawia m^wim ihii^mw 

Hilla,  vales,  and  floods  appear  alreadjcmat. 

And,  ere  hs  starts,  mtbooMadstepi  art  iMt.      rors. 
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Among  tbd  &llacieB  which  only  experience 
CMi  detect,  there  are  some  of  which  scarcely  ex- 
perience itself  can  destroy  the  inflncnce ;  some 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainhr,  are  perpetually  gaining  upon  the  human 
mina;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in 
diaapipointraent,  <^tain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
«s  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  already, 
and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  douUe 
▼exation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the 
•xpectation  of  great  performances  \9f  confede- 
rated strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has 
eareluUy  observed  how  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  ope- 
ration tro  force  <^ thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
mulating power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  debarredfrom  happiness  by  obstacles 
which  one  united  eflfort  would  have  so  easily 
surmonnted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  different 
apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  jar- 
ring interests  of  men,  will  scarcel3r  permit  that 
nanj  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Or  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  ena ;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  maybe  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
an  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
series  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  off  by  present  gratifications : 
some  will  loiter  because  otners  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter :  and  if 
once  they  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profit,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
some  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lost  their 
labours  should  chiefly  torn  to  the  benefit  of 
•tbers. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  ns  that  a 
single  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confc^ 
deracy.  States  of  diflferent  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  bo  united  for  a 
time  byconomon  distress ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
self  preservation  fall  unanimouslv  upon  an  ene- 
my, by  whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered. 
Bot  if  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
will  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union  :  success 
And  miscarriago  will  be  equally  destmctive  : 
tfter  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  will 
qoarrel  in  the  division  ;  afler  the  loss  of  a  bottle, 
•11  will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
Abandoning  the  rest. 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difiicuky  of  securing 
rabjecti  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  because  the  fbw  ore  more 
^lant  and  consistent  |  it  still  contracts  to  a 
■mailer  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  in  a  single 
pwson. 
Thus  all  the  fonns  of  gnremmsnls  instituted 


among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy ;  and  power,  however  difTueicd  through 
tlie  whole  comniimity,  is  by  ncglifrencc  or  cor- 
ruption, commotion  <ir  disLro«S)  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  There  never  appear,*'  says  Swift,  "  more 
than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age  ;  but  if 
they  were  united,  tho  world  could  not  stand  bo- 
fore  them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probability. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  intellectual 
survey,.they  are  more  likely  to  choose  difierent 
objects  of  pursuit :  as  they  see  more  ways  to  the 
same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to 
travel  together;  as  each  is  better  ^uali6ed  to 
form  an  independent  scheme  of  private  great- 
ness, he  will  reject  with  greater  obstinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces;  by  one  of  which  tliey  are  restrained 
from  deserting  their  orbits,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  immensity  of  heaven ;  and  held 
off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men :  we  are 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination :  we  are 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  fellow-beinfirs,  and  in  total  separation 
from  them  ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  con- 
tact by  pnvate  interests. 

Some  philosophers  havo  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  mads 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  ar^ 
rangem'ent  of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  politicians, 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuous,  may 
easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  tne  happiness  of  our 
worid  would  be  promoted  by  a  diflcrent  tendency 
of  the  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a 
slight  and  superficial  observer,  that  many  things 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  efTected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  little  reflection 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easily 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  since 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and 
unanimity  to  unanimity:  and  instead  of  the 
present  petty  competitions  of  individuals  or 
single  families,  multitudes  would  be  supplanting 
multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  against 
thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  tlie  human  species,  of 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned  :  the  rest  o**  the  worid 
nave  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
together  in  colleges  and  cKwsters;  surely  not 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hap- 
piness in  concord,  which  thny  were  debarred  from 
finding  in  variety  ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munifieence 
of  founders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  banq netting  chamber  of  the  goddesses, 
.has  bad  the  address  to  scatter  her  laurela  m  the 
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I  of  !«urnin|f.  The  friendship  of  stu- 
dents and  of  beaoties  is  for  the  most  pert  equally 
sincere,  and  equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  value  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
thev  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
and  both  inoessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  in- 
teroept  the  praises  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
eompanions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage 
to  the  public:  neighbouifaood,  where  it  does  not 
conciliate  friendship,  incites  competition;  and 
he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree 
of  ezcelienee,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread, 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to 
incessant  endeavoun  after  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalrv  are,  per* 
haps,  the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societies ; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of 
an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to 
write,  because  the  rest  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  obscurity  while  the  rest  are  illustrious. 


Na  50.]    Satuedat,  April  88, 1753. 

QnetcMiic  tmfjrifiraude'  femel  immotmtt 

CtioMn  varum  dieit,  amittitJitUm,  nrnv* 

The  wretch  that  often  hu  deceived, 
Thouifh  troth  he  •peakt,  it  ne*er  believed. 

Wbkn  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
eould  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  7  he  replied, 
*'Not  to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the 
truth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  t^iose  who  have 
lost  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  Fhould  be  restrained 
hj  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that 
disgraces  human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applause  and  association ;  the  corrupter 
of  virgin  innocence  sees  himself  envied  by  the 
men,  and  at  least  not  detested  b^  the  women ; 
the  drunkard  mav  easiljr  unite  with  beings,  de- 
voted like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  silent 
faisensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  wiih 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave;  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
iCntagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned ; 
he  has  no  domestic  consolations  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind ;  he  cAn  retire 
to  no  firatemity,  where  his  crimes  my  stand  in 
the  place  of  vittues :  but  is  given  up  to  the  hisses 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without 
apologist.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  false- 
hood, to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good  and  bad : 
«The  devils,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "do 
not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  necessary 
to  all  societies :  nor  can  the  society  of  hell  sub- 
iiflt  without  it** 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime'thus  general- 
•y  dalastody  abould  be  generally  avoided ;  at  least 


that  none  should  expose  himself  to  unabated 
and  unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  tempt- 
ation ;  and  that  to  guilt  so  easily  detected,  and 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  temptation 
would  not  readily  be  found. 

Yet  80  it  is  in  defiance  of  censure  and  eon- 
tempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated :  and  scareely 
the  moat  vigilant  and  unremitted  drcnmspectioA 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  froai 
being  houri^  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injuiy 
to  him  or  profit  to  themselves :  even  wbeie  the 
subject  o^conversation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  passions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  either  hop^  or  fear,  or  seal  or  malignity, 
sufficient  to  induce  any  roan  to  put  his  reputatkin 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or 
to  overpower  the  love  c»f  truth,  however  weak 
might  he  its  influence. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  distinguish* 
ed  lies  into  their  several  classes,  aooordiii|;  to 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity;  but  they 
have,  I  think,  generally  omitt<3  that  which  m 
most  common,  and,  pemaps,  not  least  miachiev- 
ous:  which,  since  the  moralists  have  not  gimnit 
a  name,  I  shall  (fistinguish  as  the  HedCvmii^ 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  impnied  most  of  the 
falsehoods  whicn  every  roan  perceives  hoerir 
playine  upon  his  ear,  and^  perhaps,  moat  of 
those  wat  are  propagated  with  sucoess.  To  the 
lie  of  commeree,  and  the  lie  of  malice^  the  motive 
is  80  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  negligimtly 
or  unplicitly  received ;  suspicion  is  always  wntch- 
ful  over  the  practices  of  interest ;  and  whaiever 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  desire  of  mischief^  can  ptompt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  eqnallj 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleasea  heiw 
seffwith  such  slight  griitifications,  and  k>okB  foiw 
ward  to  pleasure  so  remotely  eonseqoential,  tlml 
her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her  sCratagema 
are  not  easiljr  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  sufiered  to  peas  on 
pursued  by  suspicion,  because  he  that  wonld 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  rest;  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence; 
some  opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  neoesaaiy 
to  their  agency*;  but  scarce  any  man  is  abatracl* 
ed  one  moment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to 
whom  truth  aflbrds  no  gratifications,  is  generally 
inclined  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remaiked  by  Sir  Keneim  Digky,  *  That 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  eoperior  to 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  navin^  seen  what 
they  have  not  seen."  Such  an  acddeotal  advan- 
tage, since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  confen 
dignity,  eno  would  think  AovMt  not  be  desired 
so  much  as  to  be  connteifeited :  7;et  even  this 
vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  innomerable 
narratives,  alf  equally  ftJse;  but  mora  or  lesa 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skilt  or  eonfidence 
of  the  reUter.  How  many  may  a  man  of  difiii- 
sive  conversatiion  count  among  his  acquam^ 
ances,  whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by 
numberiess  escapes ;  who  never  eiosa  the  itver 
but  in  a  storm,  or  take  a  journey  m  the  country 
without  more  adrentures  ttun  befeU  the  knighte- 
enmnt  of  ancient  tiroes  in  pathless  forests  or  en- 
chanted casdes  t  How  many  must  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  oecuiw 
rence ;  and  for  whcoi  nature  is  honriy  working 
wonders  invisible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  mrk 
ply  them  with  nyi^iecti  of  oowrerwtnaf 
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Otfam  there  tie  that  amiue  themselves  with 
the  diaaemioetion  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard 
of  detection  and  disgrace ;  men  marked  out  by 
eome  lucky  planet  for  universal  confidence  and 
firiendehip,  who  have  been  consulted  in  every 
difficulty,  intrusted  with  every  secret,  and  sum- 
moned to  every  transaction ;  it  is  the  supreme 
feUcity  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
noisy  information ;  to  still  doubt,  and  overbear 
opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or  authentic 
inteUigence.  A  liar  of  this  kina  with  a  strong 
memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the  onicle 
of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  di8co,ver8  his 
impoetuies,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
UeUed  anthonty ;  lor  if  a  public  question  be 
started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate ;  if  a  new 
fashion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance ;  if  a  new  performance- of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  pubhc,  he 
hae  patronized  the  author^  and  seen  his  work 
in  manuscript;  if  a  crimmal  of  eminence  be 
oondenined  to  die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate, 
and  endeavoured  ms  reformation  :  and  who  that 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will 
ilaie  to  contradict  a  man  who  reports  from  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and 
affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  ? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
for  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  ti- 
midity and  caution ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
liar  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one 
story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
another  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
umph over  tacit  credulity,  till  pride  or  reason 
rise  up«Bgainst  him,  and  ms  companions  will  no 
longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 

ft  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  mtend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
and  are  led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth:  their  narratives 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of 
their  courage,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  recep- 
tion anK>ng  the  great ;  they  are  always  bribed 
by  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  su- 
perior to  those  that  surround  them,  and  receiv- 
mg  the  homage  of  silent  attention,  and  envious 
aomiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  ezdted  to  fiction  bv 
less  visible  gratifications;  the  present  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the 
eonsciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  any  ^n  or  glory  to 
themselves.     Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme 

geasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play-house  or 
e  park,  uid  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  suodenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
description  of  her  person  and  her  drem.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to 
work  agam,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbe- 
ry or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
tune  and  place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a 
jest  of  greater  effeet,  and  lonj^  duration :  if  he 
fixes  his  scene  at  a  pn>|)er  distance,  he  may  for 
several  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  nus- 
kaad,  or  «  mother  for  her  pon ;  and  please  bis- 


self  with  reficcting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  ad- 
dress some  addition  is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 
There  is,  1  think,  an  ancient  law  (if  .Scotland, 
by  which  Uaging-making  was  ca|atally  puniolied. 
I  am,  indeed,  iar  from  desiring  to  increase  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  1  can- 
not but  think,  that  they  wlio  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  society,  weaken  the  crcd  it  of  intelligence, 
and  interrupt  Uie  security  of  life;  harass  the 
delicate  with  shame,  and  perplex  the  timorous 
with  alarms ;  mi^ht  very  properly  be  awakened 
to  a  sense 'of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-post  or  pillory :  smce  many  are  so  in- 
sensible of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  no 
standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


No.  53.J      Tuesday  Mat  8, 1753 

Q^Mque  9U0spaHmMr  nune*.  viaa. 

Emck  kM  hU  UK^and  b««n  tho  Cato  be  drew, 


Sir, 


Fleet,  May  6. 


In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address 
you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery. — 
In  this  place,  from  which  business  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gathered 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promise :  but  siiice  I  find  myself 
placed  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no 
less  neglected  by  you  than  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  solicitation, 
but  stole  early  this  evening  from  between  gloomy 
sullenness,  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  whidi 
he  determined  to  improve;  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stallion,  and  bred 
horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at  first  very  su^ 
cessful,  and  gained  several  of  the  king's  plates, 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense 
of  veiy  little  more  than  ten  times  their  valuer — 
At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  victoiy 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  resolving,, 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  he  re» 
plenished  his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  be-> 
came  on  a  soaden  a  danng  better,  and  resolving 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  bi» 
horse  himself)  distanced  two  of  his  competitora 
the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  by  foil- 
ing his  horee  en  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  Uie 
hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  re- 
paired, and  some  friends  that  had  no  souls  ad- 
vised him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  iiK 
creased  his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and 
rising  sopn  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  reputft- 
tion,  he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockeys, 
and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets 
by  his  exannle,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
laying  openly  on  one  horse,  and  seaetly  on 
the  other.    Ned  was  now  so  sors  of  growing 
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liehy  that  be  involyed  his  estate  in  a  third  mort- 
l^tge,  borrowed  money  of  all  hia  fhonds,  and 
naked  his  whole  fortune  apon  Bay  Lincoln,  lie 
mounted  with  beating  heart,  started  fair,  and 
won  the  first  heat :  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was 
paahing  against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his 
(pth  broke,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  be- 
lore  he  was  dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  bai- 
li&  fiutened  upon  him,  and  he  saw  Newmarket 
no  more.  His  daily  amusement  for  four  years 
has  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  make 
imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay 
Lincoln,  and  to  form  resolutions  against  trusting 
another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  Snu^,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. His  father  died  with  tUe  reputation  of 
more  wealth  than  he  possessed ;  Tim,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginary ;  but  being  a 
man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing  how  much 
honour  is  annexeid  to  riches,  he  resolved  never  to 
detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  furnished  his  house 
with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  with  profu- 
fdon,  encouraged  every  scheme  of  costly  plea- 
sure, spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence, 
and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his 
doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  Jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who,  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  considered  that  literature  could  not  be 
bad  without  expense ;  masters  would  not  teach 
for  nothing;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and 
read,  it  would  sell  for  little.  Jack  was,  therefore, 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler;  and  when 
this  acquisition  was  made,  was  left  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable,  where  he 
beard  no  crime  censured  but  covetousness  and 
distrust  of  poor  honest  servants,  and  where  all 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house-keeping, 
and  a  free  heart  At  the  death  of  his  fatlier, 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler, 
ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  com  at 
discretion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  do- 
mestics to  keep  his  house  open  to  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  convey- 
ed hither,  without  having  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleasure,  or 
obtained  any  other  gratification  than  that  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxu- 
ly  and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Comhill,  and 
passed  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  with- 
out any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman :  but  then,  by 
8om&  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
Btanding,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, £spised  the  conversation  of  pedlars  and 
stock-jobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  re- 
gions of  gayety,  in  quest  of  company  suited  to 
his  taste.  The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him 
for  sport,  and  afterwards  for  interest;  some 
found  their  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into 
his  pockets ;  the  man  of  adventure  was  equip- 
Dod  from,  hi^  shop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune; 
«n4  he  had  eomeUmes  the  honour  to  have  his  se- 


curity accepted  when  his  friends  wete  in  dis- 
tress. Elated  with  tliese  associations,  he  booq 
learned  to  neglect  his  shop ;  and  having  drawn 
hta  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  teasing  men  of  honour  for  trifling  debts^ 
he  has  been  forced  at  last  to  retire  hither,  till  his 
friends  can  procure  him  a  post  at  court 

Another  that  joins  in  the  same  mess  is  Bob 
Cornice,  whose  hfe  has  been  spent  in  fitting 
'  a  house.    About  ten  years  ago.  Bob  piuch 
the  country  Inbitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  i 
shell  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  great  ma ' 
the  inside  is  the  test  of  elegance.    Of  this  1 
he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  he  susunoned 
twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  up  the 
floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  the  wain- 
scot, drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  alter- 
ed  the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-plaoes,  and 
cast  the  whole  fabric  into  a  new  form:  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceiling[s  painted,  his  pan- 
nels  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  eveiy 
thing  was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands:  Bob's 
business  was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  mi- 
croscope, and  call  ui)on  them  to  retouch  their 
^rformances,  and  heighten  excellence  to  perfec- 
tion.   The  reputation  of  bis  house  now  brings 
round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants,  and 
every  one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  which  he 
has  hitherto  overiooked,  some  convenience  not 
yet  procured,  or  some  new  mode  in  ornament  or 
furniture.    Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  ad^ 
mired,  nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought 
every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  new, 
and  considered  his  work  as  unfinished  while  any 
observer  could  suggest  an  addition ;  some  altera- 
tion was  therefore  every  day  made,  withoat  any 
other  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.    A  tra- 
veller at  last  suggested  to  him  the  convenieoce 
of  a  grotto ;  Bob  immediately  ordered  the  mount 
of  his  garden  to  be  excavated :  and  having  laid 
out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  was  busy 
in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colours  and 
lustres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked 
permission  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  him  a 
writ,  and  led  him  off  to  less  elegant  apartmcmts. 
I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity 
of  sorrow,  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied ; 
nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  solicit 
compassion,  for  they  generally  applaud  their  own 
conduct,  and  despise  those  whom  want  of  taste 
or  spirit  suffers  to  grow  rich.    It  were  happy  if 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  vnth 
characters  like  tlicse,  men  whom  prosperity  could 
not  make  useful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot  make 
wise ;  but  there  are  among  us  many  who  raise 
diflerent  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  present 
misery  to  the  seductions  of  treachery,  the  strokes 
of  casualty,  or  tlie  tendemess  of  pity ;  many 
whose  sufferings  disgrace  society,  and  whose 
virtues  would  adorn  it:  of  these,  when  familiar- 
ity shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  stories 
without  horror,  you  may  expect  another  narm- 
tive  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

MiSAaGTaus. 
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They  condemn  what  they  do  not  nnderstand. 

EnaiPiDBS  having  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  Heruhtus,  a  philosopher  fiunsd  lor 
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involution  and  obscurity,  inquired  aflerwaids  his 
opinion  of  their  merit  **\V  hat  I  understand," 
paid  Socrates,  <*  I  find  to  be  excellent ;  and,  there- 
fore, believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I 
cannot  understand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dern critics  ^  Socrates,  who  had,  by  long  observa- 
tion upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of 
tlie  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  de- 
cide hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that 
an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  because 
he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas;  he 
knew  that  tho  faults  of  books  are  often  more 
justly  impotable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration ; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness:  who 
comes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  previously  necessary;  and  finds 
diiHculties  insuperable,  for  want  of  ardour  suUi- 
cient  to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms ;  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  b  easy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult:  and  surely  they,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
lliu  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  conde- 
scend to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates ;  and 
where  they  find  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
in  the  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

This  difiSdence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
in  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
those  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another :  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost anogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  tho  wreck  of  nations ;  which  those 
-who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
carry  ofTin  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
formerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
mine, thai  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  bigotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  sooM  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  feasons  makes  us 
diiler  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  m  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries: nothing  is  read  with  ^ater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  arc  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these  fa- 
vourite touches  lose  all  their  graces;  and  the  au- 
Uior  in  his  descent  to  posterity  must  be  left  to  tlie 
mercy  of  chance,  without  any  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  memory  of  those  tnings,  to  which  he 
owed  his  luckiest  thoughts  and  his  kindest  re- 
ception. 


On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re- 
member the  difiidcnce  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by 
his  candour  the  injuries  of  time :  he  should  ii»> 
pute  the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intcUigence,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  tbp 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de» 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  h^^t 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  effuses, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Ho- 
race, Juno*s  denunciations  against  thoso  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Troyy 
could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swelling  language,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Lie  Fevie,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight  Many  pes- 
sages  yet  undoubtedly  remain  m  the  same  au- 
thor, which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  mci- 
dcnts  of  his  time  would  clear  from  objectioniL 
Among  these  I  have  always  numbered  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

^umm  per  medio*  ire  tatetliteMf 
£t  permnipere  amai  saxa^  potentima 
Jetu  Jvlmineo.    Coneidit  Avgitria 
Argivi  dcmus  •b  IttervM 
Demeraa  exeidiv.    Dijidit  mrhitim 
Porta*  vir  Macedo^  et  oubmit  ««wIm 
RfgcM  mmeribuM.    Munera  nmTiam 
8(cro8  illaqueaot  ducea. 

Stronfer  than  thunder't  winfedforot, 
All-powerfal  gold  can  spread  ita  coarta. 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  nafcib 
And  lovps  through  solid  walk  to  break: 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes  » 

That  crush'd  the  Grecian  augur  roaa. 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke. 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  joke  ; 
Captaint  of  skip*  toxoid  are  stoves. 
Though  Jicrco  at  tketr  owm  wind*  m4  vsom* 


The  dose  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  rea- 
der is  now  disappointed  and  ofiended,  was  pro* 
bably  the  deUght  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot 
be  hnagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  given  to 
gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  iU  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
floence  over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interestins  for  a  tone 
than  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book: 

-JuBom  coram  «*»  sum  cmscm 


Smrgit  mariUfy  atm  voeat  institor 
Sett  navis  Hispanc  magister 

Dedeeorum  pretionu  emptor 

The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise. 
When  tome  rich  factor  eomrto  her  ckarmo. 
Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 
And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Profusely  buys  the  cocitly  shame. 

Ho  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imaginei 
that  the /actor,  or  the  Spanish  merchant,  are  men- 
tioned by  chance :  there  was  ondoubtedly  some 
popuUr  story  of  an  intrigue,  which  those  r — ^ 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 
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The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
aomewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipsed; 
his  address  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though 
much  of  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  sentiment  is 
loflt :  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode 
of  the  first  book ; 


CmMarit,  Ormea  qtioi  f  ^^m  UtU 
Cmtdiixm  Uvii  dutm*  im  tkeatrv 

Cvm  Uhi  pUauut, 
Okmn  Mmetnmt  equet.    VtpmUrmi 
Fhumimit  ripm,  nmml  ct  Imwm 
3t9ddtr€t  ImuUs  UH  Fatiesm 

Mvntit  imago. 

▲jMMCft  b«TW«g«  hambljr  ohaap, 

(Bhoold  fremt  M  ncexiM  b«  my  ffueat) 
The  vinta^  of  the  Smbioe  mpe. 

But  yet  in  sober  cnpt  shaU  crown  the  feait : 
Tww  raek*d  into  a  Grecian  cask, 

lU  rovcber  juke  to  mek  awaj : 
I  leal'd  it  too— a  pleasinf  task ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  g'lorioiu  day, 
When  in  appluuive  thouta  thy  name 

Spread  Ron  the  theatre  around, 
FkMtincoa  thy  own  Tiber's  stream. 

And  echo,  playful  nymph,  returned  the  sound. 

rnAitcxf. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a 
liappy  compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  ; 
but  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  Maecenas  gave  occasion  to  recount  the 
actions  or  words  that  produced  it 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace 
thus  addresses  Agrippa : 


SerHerU  F^arto  Jbrtis,  et  kottittm 
yietOTt  JIflMnii  carminis  elite. 

Varios  a  Mwan  of  Honur'*  wing. 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  conquests  sing. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  texthasbeen  proposed; 
but  surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  nad  been 
long  ago^  obliterated,  £id  evenr  man  thought  him- 
aelf  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  whidi  he  did 
not  understand.  Tf  we  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated 
under  the  appellation  of  JMusorum  dflfef,  the  swan 
of  the  Muses,  the  language  of  Horace  becomes 
graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  oompti- 
ment  was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
kind: 

When  panting  Vbtne  her  last  eflbrts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derstood ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  tikose 
that  have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
the  commentators  have  omitted  it  TibuUus 
a^lresses  Cynthia  in  this  mannjr : 

T$  spsdiiM,  stqirsMa  mUd  cvm  vhtU  k»r» 

m§  t9H$tHH  SMTISM  ^MM€M§  SMIIV* 


Beforaaqr  dosing  ^es  dear  Cynthia  staad. 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  tramUing  hani 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  elegf  oi 
the  death  of  Tibullus : 


i^sfari 


OifutkU  deetdeiUtfeUeiiUt  Inmic, 
StmHUi  vixi$HdimtmiutgiaM     _ 

MUUmntmarimBd^fidmUwmm. 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  CyntUa 
Nor  till  he  left  my  breast,  TibnUns  died. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mina 


The  beauty  of  this  passage^  which 

the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  Inie 
oiiginally  durected  to  Cynifaia,  bad  been  whoOy 
imperceptible  to  succeeding  ages,  had  chasoei 
which  nas  destroyed  so  many  greater  volumes, 
deprived  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  TibuDis. 


No  62.]      Saturday,  Juns.  9, 1753 

Oforhtna  mrw  umdaJmrHbuM, 
QiMm  mn  4tpM  honit  premia,  iividia. 


CanickMB  Fortune  aver  toya. 
With  parUal  band  to  deal  the  prjae, 
To  crush  the  brave,  and  cheat  tna  wise 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER 


Sir, 


lUetf  June  6. 


To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  ss 
are  imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  are 
miserable  without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  I 
promised  to  add  the  histories  of  those,  whoso 
virtue  has  made  them  unhappy,  or  whose  nus* 
fortunes  are  at  least  without  a  crime.  That  this 
catalogue  should  be  very  numerous,  neither  yon 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect :  "  ran  mqipe 
boni;"  **  the  good  men  are  few."  Virtoe  is  un- 
common in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I 
suppose  it  wiliscarcelj  be  imagined  more  fie 
quent  in  a  prison  than  m  other  places. 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,  the  ^nerosity,  the  philanthropy  of 
Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  competence 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emo- 
tion on  the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  ma 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suspicions  ;  who 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  intimacy,  and 
thought  communit]^  of  possessions  the  hw  of 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was  anested 
for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  soften  his 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that  assistsnoe 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  and  impop- 
tunity  of  female  distress  were  more  than  wis 
necessary  to  move  the  heart  of  Serenus ;  be 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  long 
time  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs.  Seienos, 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  ikBacies  of 
hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  calamity,  believes,  that  if  that  was  ranoved 
he  shall  inamediately  be  happy;  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hesitation  ofl^red  hunself  as  surety. 

In  tho  first  raptuies  of  eacape  all  wis  joy,  gim 
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titude,  and  confidence;  the  friend  of  Serenus 
displayed  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the 
pums  of  which  he  should  infallibly  be  master 
before  the  day  of  payment  Serenus  in  a  short 
time  began  to  find  his  danger,  but  could  not  pre* 
vail  with  himself  to  repent  of  beneficence:  and 
therefore  sufiered  himself  still  to  be  amused  with 
projects  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
lindins  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after 
he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
cither  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself 
to  prison,  and  lefl  Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  shall  appear  (o  have  lost  by 
the  flight  of  his  firiend :  but  however  reasonable 
this  proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  bru- 
tality have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Sere- 
nus still  continues  to  languish  in  prison. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
almost  eveiy  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  with- 
out a  friend ;  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the 
conversation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the 
same  virtuous  ductility  has,  with  some  difierence 
of  circumstances,  made  equally  unhappy.  Candi- 
dus, when  he  was  voung,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
found  a  patron  tnat  Mucated,  protected,  and 
supported  him :  his  patron  being  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
eager  to  rej>ay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  mamtained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a 
merchnnt  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation, 
and  deprived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he 
heard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
virtue  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression ; 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expense 
to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure 
which  he  couJd  not  partake :  by  decrees  he  de- 
viated from  his  first  regularity,  and  unhappily 
mingling  among  young  men  busy  in  dissipating 
the  gains  of  their  father's  industry,  he  forgot 
the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
parties  or  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
dexterous  and  active  in  business ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, being  secured  against  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect 
his  manners,  or  to  inquire  how  he  passed  those 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  young  man's  extravagance  or  div 
bauchenr,  'Met  his  £>ndsman  look  to  thaty**  said 
he,  "  I  have  taken  care  of  myself." 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendtfairift  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master : 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committea 
such  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Guilty  anci  unexperienced, 
he  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidus,  and  solicit  his  interposition, 
was  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
frown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
passed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and 
distraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 
Urge  sum  of  money  in  the  compting  Muse,  and 


setting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  baud  of  no 
more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
Candidus :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irre- 
proachable, and  such  as  the  laws  of  a  jost 
government  ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair ; 
nothing  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man 
should  sufler  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes 
which  he  neither  nrompted  nor  permitted,  which 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  Wnen  wo 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resolutions  and 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ap- 
pear absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  for  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  alter 
his  conduct 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  oonsideration,  whe- 
ther, since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally 
reasonable,  that  no  contract  should  be  valid  with- 
out reciprocal  stipuhitions';  but  in  this  case,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on 
his  side  to  whom  the  bond  is  given?  he  takes 
adyanta^re  of  the  security,  neglects  his  afiairs, 
omits  his  duty,  suflers  timorous  wickedness  to 
grow  daring  by  de^ees,  permits  appetite  to  call 
for  new  gratifications,  and,  perhaps,  secretly 
longs  for  the  time  in  which  be  shall  have  power 
to  seize  the  forfeiture ;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude 
should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  nian  persist  in  honesty,  however  instigat- 
ed by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  atlast 
against  a  false  accusation  7  I  for  my  part  always 
shall  suspect,  that  he  who  can  by  such  methods 
secure  his  property,  will  ^  one  step  farther  to 
increase  it;  nor  can  I  think  that  man  safely 
trusted  with  the  means  of  mischief  who  by  his 
desire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi- 
dent proof  how  much  less  he  values  his  neigh  • 
hour's  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  vexy  ill  supported  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  by  caresses 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  soliatation :  a 
constant  appearance  in  splendid  company,  ne- 
cessarily required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a 
frequent  participation  of  fashionable  amusements 
forced  hun  into  expense:  but  these  measures 
were  reouisite  to  his  success :  since  eveiy  body 
knows,  tnat  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to 
remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some 
man  of'^  greater  vigiUnce  should  step  in  before 
him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
everyday  made  less:  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort 
80  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain, 
and  believed  that  its  value  would  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  diflicnl^ 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  his 
vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  tlie  bills  were  proportionabiy 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  credit- 
or. At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  flie  ministry 
of  another ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  encouraged  his 
expenses,  begA  to  perceive  that  their  money 
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was  in  danger ;  there  was  now  no  other  conten- 
.lion  bat  who  should' first  seize  upon  his  person, 
and  bv  forcing  immediate  payment,  deliver  him  up 
nakoa  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited  him  to 
a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
door;  but  Lentulus,  instead  of  endeavouring 
secretly  to  pacify  him  by  parent,  gave  notice 
to  the  rest,  and  offered  to  divide  amongst  them 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune:  they  feasted  six 
hours  at  his  expense,  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal: 
and  at  last  determined  that  as  he  could  not  offer 
more  than  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  keep  him  in  prison,  till  he  could 

Srocure  from  his  relations  the  payment  of  his 
ebts. 

Lentulus  is  not  tho  only  roan  confined  within 
these  widls,  on  the  same  account ;  the  like  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use 
of  fire  and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the 
just;  who  frequent  the  assemblies  of  commerce 
m  open  day,  and  talk  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt of  highwaymen  or  housebreakers :  but, 
sur^y,  that  man  must  be  confessedly  robbed, 
who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pay 
the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe :  nor  can  I  look 
with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  holds  out  his  pistol  and  demands  my 
purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under  shelter  of 
the  Uw,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my  friend 
in  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their 
liberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  six^- 
ety  than  he,  by  whose  machinations  our  virtues 
are  turned  to  our  disadvantage :  he  is  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  that  plunaers  cowardice, 
than  he  that  preys  upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
'confeas,  that  thoush  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  be- 
fore a  commerciiu  judicature,  can  be'  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity;  ytet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtue  as 
distinct  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
least,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  the 
third  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a  pei-petual  prison  : 
^et  must  these,  with  multitudes  equally  blame- 
less, languish  in  confinement,  till  malevolence 
shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant 

MiSARGTRUS. 
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They  poUih  life  by  oMful  sits. 

That  familiarity  produces  ne£lect,has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects, 
however  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no- 
velty ;  the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the 
royal  presence;  the  rustic  tramples  under  his 
foot  tlie  beauties  of  the  spring  with  little  atten- 
tion to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon  the 
immense  diffusion  of  waters,  without  awe,  won- 
4er,  or  terror. 

Those  who  have  passed  much  of  their  lives 
•in  this  ffreat  city,  look  upon  its  (fpulence  and  its 
multitudefl,  its  extent  and  variety*  with  cold  in- 


difference; but  an  inhabitant  «f  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distinguisb> 
ed  by  a  kind  of  dissipated  curiosity,  a  busy  c»> 
dcavour  to  divide  his  attentian  amongst  a  thou- 
sand objects,  and  a  wild  conl'usion  ot  astonish- 
ment and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally 
first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  stun 
him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  hand ;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary 
bursts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment 
and  contempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  understanding, 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  just 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  sul^ects  on  which  an^ 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his-medita 
tions:  the  innumerable  occupations,  among 
which  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  the  streeta 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employ- 
ment to  minds  of  every  cast,  and  capacities  o- 
every  degree.  He  that  contemplates  the  extent 
of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, by  what  nietliod  plenty  is  maintained  ia 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
sees  tlie  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  mer 
chandise  piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and 
soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  such  quantities  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  part  of  mankind  mn^  book 
stand  still  for  want  of  employment^  till  the  waree 
already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  destroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  ovdr  Uie  shops  and 
customers  "  how  many  things  are  here,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  do  not  want !"  The  same  senti- 
ment is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  bim 
that  walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  infe- 
rior in  philosophy  to  Socrates  ;  he  beholds  a 
thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefore^ 
he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value :  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  arts  by  which  famihes  are  support- 
ed, and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  otthat 
.minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  but 
expeiience  could  evinoe  possible  to  be  prosecuted 
with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  might 
easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  en- 
courage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wanton- 
ness, supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds 
purchasers  for  every  manufacture ;  the  world  is 
so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  may 
be  obtained  without  great  abilities  or  arduous 
performances ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  un- 
enlightened mind  have  sufficient  incitements 
to  industry ;  for  ho  that  is  resolutely  busy  can 
scarcely  be  in  want  There  is,  indered,  no  em- 
ployment, however  despicable,  from  which  a 
man  may  not  promise  himself  more  than  com- 
petence, when  he  sees  thousands  and  myriads 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit  than  tnat  of 
contributing  to  supply  their  neighbours  with  the 
means  of  sucking  smoke  through  a  tube  of  clay ; 
and  others  raising  contributions  upon  those, 
whose  elegance  disdains  the  grossness  of  smoky 
luxury,  by  grinding  the  same  materials  into  a 
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powdei  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impair  the 
smelL 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent 
kinds  of  business,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city, 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
want  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
superfluous,  but  that  some  one  desires  it :  or  so 
eommon,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
it  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is  in 
improper  hands,  what  is  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  the  refuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordinate  class  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  their  support 

When  I  look  rouncf  upon  those  who  are  thus 
Tariously  exerting  their  qualifications,  1  cannot 
but  admire  the  sedret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
fllustrious  and  the  obscure  j  and  consider  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  disabled,  has  need  to 
suficr  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless 
•r  burdensome  to  the  community:  he  that  will  dili- 
gently labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will  de- 
serve the  sustenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys :  and  may  lie  down 
every  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  something  to  the  happiness  of 
life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whose  comprehension  can 
take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and 
whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of 
things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fashion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  highest 
stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  and  find 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue, 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
so  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himself 
with  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him  ;  no  man 
is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  which  he  might  deserve  well  of  the  world  ; 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  iiis 

Kwer,  should  be  in  hoste  to  do  that  little,  lest  he 
confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
acts  of  every  kind  have  been  so  long  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 
supplied;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish 
which  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
or  curioaity  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are 
not  ready  to  afford  her. 

Uappmess  is  enjoyed  only  in  pro|^ortion  as  it 
is  known;  and  sucn  is  the  state  or  iolly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  cf  its  con- 
tiary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conve- 
niences of  a  town  immensely  oppulous,  have 
scarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  aesire  cannot  be 
gratified  by  money.  In  oidcr  to  have  a  just 
sense  of  this  artificial  plenty,,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony,  or 
those  parts  of  our  island  wliich  are  thinly  inha- 
bited: he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
nature  must  be  accommodated  to  human  use, 
bow  long  the  loss  or  defect  of  any  common  uten- 


sil must  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward  expe- 
dients it  must  be  supplied,  how  far  rnen  may  wan- 
der with  money  in  ihcir  hands  before  any  can 
sell  them  what  they  wish  toi)uy,  will  know  how 
to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and  ease  of 
a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wants  likewise  are  easily  created ; 
every  man  in  surveying  the  shops  of  London, 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniences, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he,  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  supported 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  tnat  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remams  yet  nncnjoy- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contri- 
vance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  unassist- 
ed powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  our  real 
necessities,  and  overlook  the  easy  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were  a  specu- 
lation worthy  ot'a  philosophical  mind,  to  examine 
how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  native  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  artificial  ex- 
pedients. We  are  so  accustomed  to  give  and 
receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singly  can  do 
little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form 
of  life,  who  docs  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thou« 
sand  artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  that  inha- 
bit the  earth  will  inform  .us,  that  life  may  be  sup- 
ported witli  less  assistance  ;  and  that  the  dexte- 
rity, which  pxactice  enforced  by  necessity  pro- 
duces, is  able  to  eflect  much  by  very  scanty 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  erects 
cd  cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron;  and 
at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  his 
parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 
provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  support 
His  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  tho 
rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of 
the  forest ;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  arrows, 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and 
from  til  at  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  docs  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
gold  can  supply  tlie  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  tlie  elements  poured  down 
before  him.. 

Tliis  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 
how  much  society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excite 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  becgar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  hunts 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  hunfrcr:  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  succcs.sful  chase,  can- 
not pronounce  himself  secure  against  tlic  danger 
of  perishing  in  a  few  days;  he  is,  perhaps,  con- 
tent witli  his  eondiibn,  because  ue  knows  n 
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tluU  a  better  is  attainable  by  maa ;  as  he  that  is 
born  blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception  of 
light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advan- 
t^fpt  which  light  would  afibrd  him ;  but  hun- 
ger, wounds,  and  weariness  are  real  evils,  thou^li 
ne  believes  them  eoually  incident  to  all  his  fel- 
low-creatures;  ana  when  a  tempest  compels 
him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot  justly 
,  be  concluded  eoiully  happy  with  those  whom 
art  has  eieraptea  from  the  power  of  chance,  and 
who  make  the  foregoing  year  provide  for  the 
following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life:  man 
may,  indeed,  preserve  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  sodetr ;  the  greatest  un- 
derstanding  of  an  individual  doomed  to  procure 
food  and  cfothing  for  himself  will  bareUr  supply 
him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death  from  day 
to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  community  per- 
foiming  only  his  share  of  the  common  business. 
he  gains  leisure  for  inteliectual  pleasures,  and 
enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and  reflection. 
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Mas  wilUagly  bdiew  wkit  tliqr  wnhi  to  be  true. 

Tullt  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man 
however  weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious 
of  his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that 
he  may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  world  for  ano- 
ther year. 

•  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes 
new  confirmation:  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in 
which  men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  expect 
the  stroke  of  death,  than  when  every  other  eye 
Bees  it  impending;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing 
for  another  year,  than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but 
themselves,  that  at  another  year  tney  cannot  ar- 
rive. Thou^  every  funeral  that  passes  before 
their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulness  of  such  ex- 
pectations, since  every  man  who  is  borne  to  the 
grave  thought  himself  equally  certain  of  living  at 
least  to  the  next  year ;  the  survivor  still  continue? 
to  flatter  himself^  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  some 
reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted,  and  the 
voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices 
practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind 
against  themselves ;  every  age  and  every  condi- 
tion indulges  some  darling  fallacy ;  every  man 
amuses  himself  vrith  projects  which  he  knows  to 
be  improbable^  and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves 
to  pursue  without  daring  to  examine  them. 
Whatever  any  man  ardently  desires,  he  very 
readily  believes  that  he  shall  some  time  attain : 
he  whose  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  him 
with  diseases,  while  he  languishes  in  the  spring, 
expects  vigour  and  recovery  from  the  summer 
son ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  summer, 
transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  winter :  he 
that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or 
partaking,  comforts  hunself  that  the  time  of  dis- 
tress wilTsoon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day 
nrings  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness;  though 
he  uiows  it  hw  passed  not  only  without  acqui- 


sition of  advantage,  but  perhaps  without  endei* 
vours  a(\er  it,  in  the  formation  of  schemes  thai 
cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Sudi  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
slumber  out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  dav 
coming,  in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  all 
his  wishes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  all  those  com- 
petitors behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like  him- 
self in  the  expectation  of  victory ;  the  day  is  al- 
ways coming  to  the  servile  in  which  they  shall 
be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  shall 
be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they 
shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  ima^ne 
this  representation  exaggerated  beyond  probabi 
lity,  let  him  reflect  a  Utdc  upon  his  own  life  ;  let 
him  consider  what  were  his  hopes  and  prospecta 
ten  years  sgo,  and  what  additions  he  then  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  ten  jrears  to  his  happiness 
those  years  are  now  elapsed  ;  have  they  made 
good  the  promise  that  was  extorted  from  them, 
have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlai^  his 
knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  dfr 
gree  that  was  once  expected  7  [  am'afraid  evetj 
man  that  recollects  his  hopes  most  confess  hta 
disappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has  glided 
unprofitably  al>er  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  tha 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have 
thus  miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  dodo  the 
memory  of  their  ill-success  ?  with  what  Bmase- 
ments  can  they  pacify  their  discontent,  afler  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  7  They  can  sive 
themselves  up  again  to  the  same  delusions,  Uier 
can  form  new  schemes  of  airy  gratifications,  and 
fix  another  period  of  felicity ;  they  can  again  re- 
solve to  trust  the  promise  whk;h  they  know  will 
be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  with  their 
eyes  shut,  and  persuade.themselvea  to  think  that 
they  go  forward. 

Orovery  great  and  complnated  event,  part  de- 
pends upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part 
must  be  effected  by  vigour  and  perseverance. 
With  regard  to  that  which  is  styled  in  commoa 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always 
fina  reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  according! 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations;  and 
he  that  has  been  long  accustomed  to  please  him- 
self with  possibilities  of  fortuitous  happiness,  will 
not  easily  or  willingly  be  reclaimed  from  his 
mistake.  But  the  efiects  of  human  industry  and 
skill  are  more  easily  subjected  to  calculation; 
whatever  can  be  completed  ui  a  year,  is  divisible 
into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  performed  in 
the  compass  of  a  day;  he,  therefore,  that  has 
passed  the  day  without  attention  to  the  task  as- 
signed hira,  may  be  certain,  that  the  hipse  of  life 
has  brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;  for 
whatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time,  its  pro- 
duce will  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  He  that  floats  la- 
zily down  the  stream,  in  pursuit  of  nomething 
borne  along  by  the  same  current,  will  find  him- 
self indeed  move  forward  ;  but  unless  he  lays 
his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  by 
his  own  labour,  most  be  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  that  which  he  is  fbllowuig. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  some  con- 
tingencies of  unexpected  and  undeserved  sao> 
cesi^  by  which  those  who  are  detenaiDod  to  be- 
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liere  whatever  feTonn  fheir  incfinations^  have 
been  encouraged  to  delist  themselvea  with  fo* 
tore  advantages ;  tbey  support  confidence  by 
considerations,  of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to 
chase  away  despair :  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sit 
down  in  ioleness  because  some  have  been  en- 
riched without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  be- 
cause some  have  fallen  and  escaped!  with  life,  or 
to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which 
theywere  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probabili^ ; 
let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  maa  nivoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  ezpecta- 
tionsy  and  he  will  easily  detennine,  with  what 
justness  he  has  registered  himself  in  the  lucky 
catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  hiborious  calculations ;  there  is 
a  fiur  easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  di^ 
ference  between  prospects  that  exist  before  the 
eyes,  and  those  tnat  are  only  punted  on  a  fond 
imagination.  Tom  Drowsy  had  accustomed 
himself  to  compute  the  pront  of  a  dariing  pio>- 
ject  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success: 
It  was  ai  last  matured  by  close  consideration, 
all  the  measures  were  accurately  ad  justed,  and 
he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  a  di- 
rector of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  gene- 
rous and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recom- 
pense this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tune :  he,  therefore,  deliberated  for  a  time,  to 
whom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
was,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
last  his  choice  was  settled ;  and  knowing  that  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probAility  of 
repajrment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
explanation  of  nis  project  But  here  the  golden 
dream  was  at  an  end  f  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on 
every  si^ ;  even  eredulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
last  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of 
crediting  himMlf  what  shame  would  not  suffer 
hhn  to  commumcate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginap 
tions,  before  they  have  been  too  fong  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  mtiona]  will  endure  to  be 
explained :  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  rature  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  schemes  of  which  we 
are  conscious  that  the  bare  meq^on  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves 
by  voluntary  ddusions :  and  giving  up  to  the  un- 
real mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which 
solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  Ktde  certainty  in  human 
aflaurs,  that  the  most  cautions  and  severe  exa- 
nnner  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes 
which  he  caaoot  prove  to  be  smch  fovoured  by 


probability ;  since,  after  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  events,  he  must  oflon  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  89anty  is  our  pre- 
sent allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa- 
tions life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  reheve  the  present  hour  vy 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reani- 
mate the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efforts, 
by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  feKdty,  whiah 
yet  no  resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever 
reach. 

But  these,  Kke  all  other  cordials,  thou^  they 
may  Invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in 
a  greater ;  these  pleasures,  like  tile  rest,  are  law 
fuTonly  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain 
degrees ;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subservi- 
ency to  nobler  purposes,  but  t»ecome  dangerous 
and  destructive  when  once  they  gain  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  heart:  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is  likely 
to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ;  but  to 
lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  des- 
picable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  whidi  they 
are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  war- 
rant of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and 
elevated  understandings  ;  but  its  foundation  and 
its  effects  are  totally  difforent :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abihties  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  hunself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  spi- 
rit or  diligence  can  attain  ;  between  him  and  bis 
wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expects  to 
overleap  or  break  theni ;  his  mistaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward ;  and  though  perhaps  he 
misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope,  but  without  ground  and  without  conse- 
quence: the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  his 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom  r  he  folds 
his  arras  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of 
some  revolution  in  tlie  state  that  shall  raise  him 
to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shall 
load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the  day  in 
musing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at  the  end  of  life 
is  rouTOd  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that 
the  time  of  action  is  pest,  and  that  he  can  now 
show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 


No.  74.]       Saturday,  July  21,  1753, 

T»8anitnti9  thtrn  aapienti 

CtuvUMt  err:  Hoa 

I  miHM  ny  end,  nd  lost  my  way, 
iiy  cnwk-brainM  wiadom  led  astray. 

TO  THE  AD VENTUn  ER. 

Sir, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  man- 
kind upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  that  counsel  and  instruction  are  generally 
throve  away ;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  ad- 
monition and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
ohoose  their  own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  lives. 

Thai  theie  ia  eomething  in  adviee  veiy  weful 
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and  Mlntaiy,  seemi  tD  be  equally  confeMed  on 
all  handfl ;  smce  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  reiection  to  be  wrong,  but 
ebaree  the  fault  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given :  the v  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nauseouaneas  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
eentury:  aome  have  been  adviaing  othera  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  adviae ;  yet  very  little  alteration  haa  been 
made  ui  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must 
wJH  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of 
our  own  experience ;  and  for  any  security  that 
advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afforoL  must  endear 
vour  after  success  at  the  hazard  ot  miscarriage, 
andleam  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  eveilastmg  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  reli(Bpous  truth,  from  which  no  change  of  ex- 
ternal Giicumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pni- 
dential  part  o^f  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of  es- 
.  aential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  freauently  to  make  us 
good  aa  to  make  us  wise,  tnat  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among 
the  lejecterii  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  aententious  with  so  much  acrimony, 
you  will  not  ao  often  find  the  vicioua  and  aban- 
doned, at  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious 
and  the  giddy. 

Aa  the  sreat  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husbano,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
iemale  advice;  and  the  dreacBul  denunciation 
against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  hsten 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  wiU  die  unmarried,  or  throw  themselves 
away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 

I  being  naturall^  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  agrainst  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore  my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
missive silence,  professed  myself  ready  to  learn 
flrem  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  aame  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  very  eariy  found  the  ad- 
vantage: for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
lar^e  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reason 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  I  was 
not  above  hearing  ^ood  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  maming  tiiT  mght  to  be  instructed,  while 
my  sister  Sukey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of  in- 
formation, was  so  much  conceited  of  her  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
questions,  or  emDarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention ;  nor,  when  the  conse- 

a pence  of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known. 
Id  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me :  I  waa, 
oowereri  9wy  welt  pleased  with  mgr  women;  and  , 


having  received,  from  the  conconent  opinieod 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  nt 
advantages  at  an  easy  rato,  and  resolved  to  coi>> 
tinue  the  aame  naasive  attention,  since  I  foosd 
myself  so  powerfully  recommended  by  it  to  kind- 
ness  and  esteenL 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  ezteDore 
prevalence;  and  since  i^vice  cannot  be  givca 
but  to  those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  hsteoeris 
neceasary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  tboie 
who  deaue  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  Ustener,  however, 
ia  not  always  to  be  had ;  the  present  age,  what- 
ever age  is  present,  ia  so  vitiated  and  disordered, 
that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  gooa  counael  is  only  throvni  awaj 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfsc 
tions. 

I  waa,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense, 
a  general  fiivourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  dayia 
which  aome  sober  matron  did  not  invite  me  to 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  tht 
aake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  charac- 
ter in  this  censorious  age,  how  to  conduct  rav- 
aelf  in  the  time  of  courtship^  bow  to  atipulate  m 
a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  husband  of  efei) 
character,  regukte  my  fiunily,  and  educate  ib) 
children.. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own  & 
vour.  Having  been  so  often  caressed  and  ap 
plauded  for  £>cility,  I  waa  willing  to  beliere 
myself  really  enlightened  by  instruction,  awT 
completely  qualified  for  the  task  of  life.  I  did  not 
•doubt  but  I  was  entering,  the  world  with  a  mind 
furnished  against  all  exigencies,  with  expedients 
to  extricate  myself  from  every  difficuUj,  and 
sagacity  to  provide  against  every  danger,  I  wu 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimea  of  mj 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  this  hbeiality  of  in- 
struction had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mintl 
incapable  of  improvement 

My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  cf 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own ;  and  m 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  those  that  had 
assumed  the  province  of  directing  me.  That 
the  woman  waa  undone  who  maxrlbo  below  her 
aelf,  was  univwsally  agreed :  and  though  tarn 
ventured  toassert,  that  the  richer  man  ought  in- 
variably to  be  preferred,  and  that  money  was  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ance8ti3F; 
yet  the  majonty  declared  warmly  Sx  a  gentle- 
man, and  were  of  opinien  that  upstarta  ebffM 
not  be  encouraged. 

With  regard  to  other  qoalificatioiis,  I  bad  an 
irreconcilai3e  variety  of  instructiona  I  wu 
sometimes  told  that&formrty  was  no  defect  in  a 
man;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  parson,  was  more 
likely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife :  bat  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himaelf  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  alwajrs  insupportably  rigiJAn' 
and  apt  to  aink  into  sullennesa,  or  burst  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife'a  eye  wandering 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  fiioe  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  sQ 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  t^n^  with 
wbem  DO  happipeiB  €o«14  ffoimbly  be  emer*^ 
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men  of  cveiy  other  kind  I  was  tanght  to  govern, 
but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of 
taming-  had  been  yet  discovered:  the  woman 
whom  he  coitld  once  get  within  his  power,  was 
considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of  dommton  or  of 
quret :  for  he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat  al- 
lurement ;  and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
of  condttct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defi- 
ance of  tcans,  caresses,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro* 
cecdcd  to  fbmi  my  schemes  ^  and  while  I  was 
yet  in  the  liret  bloom  ofyouth,  was  taken  out  at 
an  assembly  by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my 
checks  glowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  ;  for  I  ob- 
served the  looks  of  all  my  superintendents  fixed 
anxiously  u|>on  me ;  and  I  was  next  day  cantion- 
cd  against  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  had 
writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her 
only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had 
lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
faming his  sister. 

Having  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  1 
ventured  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I 
was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  am!  congra- 
tulated by  all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  shortly  to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy*s 
conversation  was  so  gross,  that  after  the  third 
visit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer ;  and  incur- 
red, by  dismissing  him,  the  censure  of  all  my 
friends,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  greater 
than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it  would 
be  my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  ktvers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  r^ard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations, 
t  could  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
some  for  rudeness.  I  was  once  loudly  censured 
for  refusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 
enormous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a 
year  after ;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 
portunitiea,  that  I  should  have  given  my  hand  to 
Drone  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of  ma- 
trimony. 

Some  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage; 
but  miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into 
me  so  much  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some 
of  my  lovers  withdrew  themselves  from  my 
frown,  and  returned  no  more ,  others  were  dri- 
ven away,  by  the  demands  of  settlement  which 
the  widow  Trapland  directed  me  to  make;  and 
I  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to  ask 
advice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  air,  your 
humble  servant 

Perdita. 
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No.  81.]      Tuesday,  Aug.  14, 1753. 

I^Uittperiutdim,  noi. 

Avaiint  despair. 

I H4VB  sometimes  heard  it  disputed  m  conver- 
sation, whether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
that  a  man  should  tliink  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
^  himself:  it  is  on  all  handa  agreed  to  be  beat, 


that  he  should  think  rightly }  but  ainee  a  foUibto 
being  will  always  make  some  deviationa  froM 
exact  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useleas  to  inquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers:  he  ie 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  oom- 
petition,  to  endeavour  after  such  splendour  oC 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ; 
he  is  no  man's  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be  eve* 
ry  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him* 
self  ought  to  be  distin|[ui8hcd,  in  order  to  an  ao» 
curate  discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to 
persona  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  our* 
selves  in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  by 
our  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none 
is  willing  to  grant,  must  be  always  invidious  and 
offensive;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro* 
portion  to  things,  and  imagine  ourselves  equal 
to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  othera  in 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  with  eqaal 
justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  self-love  may  dia- 
pose  us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake  ?  If  we  aie  ui* 
cited  by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
thediagrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himaeif,  will 
not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  good 
eflbcts  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great 
attempts  and  great  performances :  if  he  ahould 
not  folly  complete  hisdesign,  he  will  at  least  ad- 
vance it  so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him 
that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  though  he  ahould 
wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  de» 
spondency,  can  come  no  advantage ;  it  is  the 
frost  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  aU  its  powersi 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.  He  that 
has  no  hopes  of  success,  will  make  no  attempta  | 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Eveiy  man  should,  thersfore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  himaelf  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind ;  which  are,  perhaps, 
m^  eveiT  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  and 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  ade» 
gree  beyond  what  their  possessor  presumes  to 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  man  but  has  found 
hinnelf  able,  at  the  instigation  of  necessity,  to 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  he 
would  have  concluded  impossible ;  and  some  of 
our  species  have  signalized  tliemselves  by  such 
achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hopie. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre^ 
serve,  by  some  public  monuments,  tbe  memory 
of  those  who  have  served  their  country  by  great 
exploits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honest 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher's curiosity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  cata* 
lo^e  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  The* 
mistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  trophiea  of 
Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  werid,  eoneh- 
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•d  with  Twious  endowments  and  oontnrieties 
oTezceUence,  nono  seems  to  bave  been  more  ex- 
alted above  the  common  rate  of  humanity,  than 
the  man  known  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the 
>^  appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton;  of 
whose  histoiy,  whatever  we  may  suppress  as 
surpassing  credibility,  yet  we  shall,  upon  moon- 
testable  authority,  relate  enough  to  rank  him 
among  prodigies. 

*' Virtue,**  says  Virgil,  '*is  better  accepted 
when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form:**  the  person 
of  Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  his 
beauty  was  consistent  with  such  activity  and 
»  strength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one 
<  bound  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  anta^ 
gonist ;  and  he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand 
with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  scarce  any 
one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  stu£ed  at  St  Andre w*s  in  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  af- 
fixed on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind 
of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  university  to 
dispute  with  him  on  a  certain  day :  offering  to 
his  opponents,  whoever  they  should  be  the 
choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
and  sciences.  On  the  day  appointed  three  thou- 
sand auditors  assembled,  wnen  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared  against 
him;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave  proo& 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man ;  and  that 
a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleep, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
,  learning.  After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  professors 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dis- 
missed with  repeated  acclamations, 
.  From  Paris  ne  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  sanae  suc- 
cess. Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  ^  an 
acqnamtance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city :  then 
visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another  pub- 
lic disputation,  beginnmg  his  performance  with 
an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of  the  city  and 
the  assembly  then  present,  and  concluding  with 
an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in  commen- 
dation of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
,'  which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the 
.  eirars  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  ei- 
ther in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any 
which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred difierent  lunds  of  verse. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous, were  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  any 
pleasure  which  youUi  generslly  indul^,  or  b^ 
the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  m  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel .  He  practised  in 
l^reat  perfection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  paint- 
mg,  he  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  ne  danced  with  uncom- 
mon gracefulness,  and  on  the  day  after  his  dis- 
putation at  Paris  exhibited  his  skiU  in  horseman- 
ship before  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  pub- 
.ic  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon 
his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of 


tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gale  of 
the  Sorbonne,  directing  those  that  would  see  tfaii 
monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  composed 
by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  ot 
Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen 
different  characters :  in  all  of  which  he  might  suc- 
ceed without  great  difficulty,  since  he  had  such 
power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an  oration 
I  of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in  the 
Irecital  follow  the  speaker  through  all  his  varietj 
'of  tone  and  ^ticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  learn- 
ing, or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  wu 
a  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated 
the  most  celebrated  masters  m  many  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided, 
had  killed  three  that  appeared  against  him.  The 
duke  repented  that  he  nad  granted  him  his  pro- 
tection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  sangimi- 
anr  success  with  indignation,  oflered  to  stake 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  stage 
against  him.  The  duke,  with  some  reluctance, 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  the  combatants 
appeared :  their  weapon  seems  to  have  been  so- 
gle  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introduced  in 
Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advan<^  with  great 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  contented 
himself  calmly  to  ward  his  passes,  and  sufiered 
him  to  exhaust  his  vigour  by  his  own  foij. 
Crichton  then  became  the  as8aUant|  and  press- 
ed upon  him  with  such  force  and  agility,  that  he 
thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body»  and  saw  him 
expire ;  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had  won 
among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  been 
killed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every 
reader  will  inquire  curiously  after  that&tal  hoar, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  b^gs,  however 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to 
nis  son  Vicentio  di  Gozaga,  a  prince  of  loose 
manners  and  turbulent  dispositioii.  On  this 
occasion  it  was^  that  he  composed  the  comedy  m 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  different  chaiacten 
with  exact  propriety.  But  his  honour  was  of 
short  continuance :  for  as  he  was  one  night  in  the 
time  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the  streets,  with 
his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  ai 
men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  skill  ia 
this  exigence  deserted  him :  he  opposed  them 
with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  di*- 
persed  them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
the  prince  his  pupiL  Crichton,  falling  on  his 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  pomt,  and 
presented  it  to  the  prince;  who  immedist^y 
seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  iea 
lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  drunken  rarr 
and  brutal  resentment,  thrust  Imn  through  the 
heart 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meane^ 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid 
to  his  memory :  the  court  of  Mantua  testified 
their  esteem  by  a  public  moumioft  the  conteo- 
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poraiT  wit8  were  profuee  of  their  encomiums, 
and  the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, representing  him  on  horseback,  with  a 
lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 


No.  84.]    Saturday,  August  S5,  1753. 

>—  TolU  perieuUum, 

Jam  vagik  pronUtt/rsma  natura  rewtaHa*      Hoa. 

But  take  th«  danger  and  the  shame  away, 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey    nuHCU 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sir, 


It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Ten^ple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
writer,  that  Enghmd  affiirds  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  among  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
wise  or  fooUsh  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servility  of 
imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  bo- 
held  at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity: the  petty  discriminations  whiok  diver- 
sify the  natural  character,  are  not  discoverable 
but  by. a  dose  inspection;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  most  athome^  because  th^re  we  have  most 
opportunities  of  remarking  them.  Much  less 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  Uber- 
ty ;  for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found  that 
superintends  individuals  with  so  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  with- 
out restraint?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reasonable 
mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  equally  masters  of  their  own  time  or 
houses  witn  ourselves ;  and  equally  at  liberty  to 
be  parnmonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  ab- 
stinent or  luxurious  7  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  the  full  play  of  predominant  humours ; 
but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the 
government  of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarch- 
ies or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  it- 
self when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
a  journey  into  the  country  in  a  stage  coach, 
which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure, 
may  be  very  properiy  related  to  you,  though  I  can 
display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly  as  Ce> 
vantes  has  collected  at  Don  Ctnizote's  mn. 

In  a  sUge  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expec{ation  of  ever  meeting  afain  when 
their  ^umey  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  thenif  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
concernmg  him.  Vet  so  it  is  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  superi- 
ority more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of 

the  morning,  1  ascended  the  vehicle  with  three 

flMn  and  two  women,  my  iellow>tmveUen.    It 

2R 


was  easy  to  observe  the  affected  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  su- 
percilious civility  witn  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first  cere- 
mony was  despatched,' wo  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  that  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  difficult  it  is*  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation  ( 
but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At 
last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet  surtout 
and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looking  on  it  in  silence,  and  then  held  it 
dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  suppose,  un- 
derstood by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  ask 
the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture ;  and  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  far 
oveitame  his  resentment,  that  he  let  us  know  of 
his  own  accord  that  it  was  past  five,  and  that  in 
two  hours  we  should  be  at  breakfast 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  W6 
continued  all  obdurate ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads;  I  amused  myself  with  watching  their  be- 
haviour ;  and  of  the  other  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  theim,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  bene* 
volence,  to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
hit  snuff-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  ourselves,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast ; 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themselves 
for  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  woa 
got,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  tiflM^ 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  same 
table ;  when  tne  gentleman  in  the  red  smtont 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  w 
had  half  an  hoar  to  spare,  but  he  was  sonr  to 
see  so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fallow^ 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  level^  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  ona 
of  the  company.  ^  I  remember,"  says  he,  ^  it 
was  on  iust  sudi  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  aiM^- 
my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  of  Tenterdea 
were  out  upon  a  ramble :  we  called  at  a  little 
house,  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  hindlady,!  war* 
j^Dt  you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she  was  ta)k- 
ing,  was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made  so 
many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At  last 
the  good  woman  happeniiig  to  overhear  me  wfai»* 
per  the  duke,  and  coll  him  by  this  title,  was  so 
surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could  scarody 
get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never  met 
me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little 
house,  and  quarrels  widi  me  for  teirifying  the 
landlady." 

.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  ior  a  plate  on  a 
(hstant  part  of  tbo  table,  began  to  remark  ^  the 
iooonvenienoM  of  tnveUiDg»  and  the  diffieulijy 
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which  thev  who  never  sat  at  home  without  a 
ftreat  nuniDcr  of  atteDdants,  found  io  perfonning 
tor  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road  required ; 
but  that  people  of  quality  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  tlie 
irulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeep- 
ers, and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any 
defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that  for  her  part, 
while  pcQple  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fiiult,  for  one  was  not  to 
expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at 
one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  now  seemed  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
caUed  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  pe- 
rused it  a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  **  It  is 
impossible,"  says  he,  ''for  any  man  to  guess 
how  to  act  with  reganl  to  the  stocks ;  last  week 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall ; 
and  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  order 
Io  a  purchase;  they  have  now  risen  unexpect- 
edly :  and  I  make  no  dpubt  but  at  my  return  to 
Lonaon  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds 
among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  bj^  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object 
to  another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuffbox,  and 
told  us  that  "he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of 
the  stocks ;  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  established,  but  had  always 
heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncer- 
tain in  their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  found- 
ation ;  and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  three 
judges,  his  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  ven- 
ture his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon 
land  security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in 
his  own  country." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  be- 
haved hke  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment ilmt  disguises  them  is  dissolved,  and 
they  discover  the  dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hints  made  much 
impression  on  the  company ;  every  one  was  ap- 
parently suspected  of  endeavouring  to  impose 
false  appearances  upon  the  rest ;  all  continued 
their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
%laimB;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen  ^ 
because  they  found  their  representations  of 
themselves  without  eficct 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increasing,  and  witliout  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  supercili- 
ousness and  neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  indignation  at  the  saociness  of  the  rest 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
time  and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have 
discovered  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes 
is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a 
shop  with  the  money  he  has  saved ;  the  man 
who  deals  so  largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of 
a  broker  in  'Change-alley;  the  lady  who  so 
carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- 
shop  behind  the  Exchange  ;  and  the  young  man 
who  is  so  happy  in  the  uiendship  of  the  judges, 
engrosses  and  transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret 
•f  tho  Temple.    Of  one  of  the  women  only  I 


could  make  no  disadvantageous  detection,  be- 
cause she  had  assumed  no  character,  but  accom- 
modated herself  to  the  scenes  before  her,  without 
any  struggle  for  distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed, 
had  been  already  practised  too  often  to  succeed, 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  coold 
have  been  obtained ;  of  assuming  a  character, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claiming 
upon  false  pretences  honours  which  must  periu 
with -the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  laugh 
at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  cob 
fined  to  a  stage  coach.  Every  man  in  the  jour 
ney<of  life  tal^  the  same  advantage  of  the  lene 
ranoe  of  his  fellow  travellers,  disguises  hims^f  io 
counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  praises  with 
complacency,  which  his  conscience  reproacha 
hira  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives  himsei^ 
while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others ;  and  fo^ 
gets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  illosioB 
shall  cease,  when  fictitious  excellence  shall  be 
torn  away,  and  aU  must  be  shown  to  ail  in  their 
real  estate.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

VlATOS. 
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Set  CKptI  optaUm  citrtu  conttngere  wutam, 
kKa  Udit  fteilque  pner.  Hoa 

Tho  youth,  who  hopes  th*  Olympic  prize  to  ^d, 
All  arta  must  try,  aud  every  toil  suAiaio.       FnAMas 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  "reading  makes  a 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives  for  study  have  ccnainlj 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  teach  an 
art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has  prac- 
tised it  with  undisputed  success  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  J 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  inge- 
nious contemporaries,  the  necessity  of  reading, 
the  fitness  of  consulting  other  understandings 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  neglected 
in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and 
many  of  them  a  long  time  afterwards,  such  re- 
putation for  knowledge  and  acuteness  as  will 
scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  those  that  despise 
them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  T  know  not  how, 
propagafcd  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled 
only  with  useless  lumber;  that  men  of  parts 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance;  and  that  to  spend 
life  in  poiing  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  pre- 
judices, to  obstruct  and  embarrass  tl^e  powers 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  expense  of 
judgment,  and  to  bury  reason  under  a  chaos  of 
indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselves 
wise,and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by  otheis; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  justly  suspected  of  endeavour- 
ing to  shelter  tlieir  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and 
of  wishing  to  destroy  that  reputation  w^hich  they 
have  no  hopes  to  share.    It  will,  I  believe^  be 
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)und  invariably  tnic,  that  learning  was  never 
ccried  by  any  learned  man  :  and  wnat  credit  can 
e  given  to  those  who  venture  to  condemn  that 
vhichthey  do  not  know? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  ad- 
ocatcs,  if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  by  atten- 
ion  and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  so 
aany  millions,  equally  participating  of  the  boun- 
ies  of  nature  with  ourselves,  have  been  for  ages 
tpon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the  wits  of  tlie 
present  time  expect  the  regard  of  posterity, 
vhich  will  then  inherit  the  reaspn  which  is  now 
bought  superior  to  instruction,  surely  they  may 
Jlow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  the  reason 
»f  former  generations;  When,  therefore,  an  au- 
hor  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
hiniT  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
(uch  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
>ut  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the 
greatest  human  understanding,  can  hinder  him 
rom  perceiving  that  he  is  raising  prejudices 
Lgainat  his  own  performance ;  for  with  what 
lopcs  of  success  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
rreater  abilides  have  hitherto  miscarried?  or 
^ith  what  peculiar  force  does  he  suppose  him- 
lelf  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invinci- 
ble should  give  way  before  him  ? 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to 
raake  an^  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 
i.dded  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
class,  is  very  little ;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  understand  the  works  of  celebrated 
authors,  comprehend  their  systems,  and' retain 
their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
common  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
accounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
mind  with  acquired  knowlMge,  andean  detail  it 
ocoasionally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
possess  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  respect  eitlier  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
the  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which 
are  concealed  from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it 
is  nothing,  because  it  afibrds  no  help  to  igno- 
rance or  error. 

it  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learmng,  is  next  to  con- 
sider, how  he  shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most 
agreeably  impart  it 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He 
that  buries  himself  among  his  manuscripts  ''be- 
sprent," as  Pope  expresses  it,' Vith learned  dust," 
and  wears  out  his  aays  and  nights  in  perpetual 
research  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to 
lose  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wis- 
dom; and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his  speculations,  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  various  degrees  of  intel- 
lect which  the  accidents  of  conversation  will  pre- 
sent ;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  a  man  really  skilled  m  tb« 


science  which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion 
to  explain  t!ie  terms  opacitm  and  pellucidum,  told 
us,  alter  some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
mig)it  say,  opakCy  and  that  ptUuddma  signified 
pellucid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which 
this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the 
intricacies  of  science ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  man 
may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  useless 
to  the  greater  part  of  students,  because  they  pr^ 
suppose  their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  ollen  to  be  found.  Into  the  same 
error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiar^ 
ized  any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude :  they 
discourse,  as  if  they  tliought  every  other  man  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  inquiries;  and  ex« 
pect  that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusions  will 
produce  in  others  the  same  strain  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  study  suffers  from  a  recluse  life.  When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness ;  looks  only  after 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation ;  or 
spares  himself  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  very  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  ge- 
neral body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it  up 
among  incontestable  truths ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing  upon 
dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  chfierent 
conclusions,  and  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it ;  having  thought  al- 
ways in  one  train^  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
having  fenced  always  with  tlie  same  master,  i» 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  his-" 
antagonist;  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies:  his  sur- 
prise impedes  bis  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
nis  thoughts  are  scattered  and  confounded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intui- 
tion, will  be  rejected  by  anothor,.and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  ^Dost  evident  propositions  into  under 
standings  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  thesfr 
extemporaneo\is  controversies^  tlie-  dtill  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd;  how  often  stupid- 
ity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  reduae 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and 
frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power  of 
changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  present- 
ing it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it 
with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with 
intelligible  arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes;  and  he,  therefore, that  has  collected 
his  knowledge  in  solitude,  inustlcam  its  applica* 
tion  by  mixing^with  mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conver- 
sation invite  ob  to  try  every  mode  of  argument^ 
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and  every  art  of  recomrocndin|r  our  sentiments, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  tlii'  use  of  such  as 
are  not  in  themselves  strictly  dcrcitsibic:  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  aiid  eager  ofvictory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adversa- 
ry, lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
be  has  no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  liimself  that 
they  have  no  force:  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
ia  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but 
without  just  arrangement  or  distinction;  we 
learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocinalion 
as  silences  others ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified 
our  vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
piousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  To  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations  and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  agauist  the  fallacies  which  it 

Sractiaes  on  others ;  in  conversation  we  naturally 
ifiuae  our  thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
imconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 
^  To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  letr 
ters.  For  all  these  there  is  not  often  equal  op- 
portunity; exoellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainable ;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ends  proposed,  and  are  fuU  without  readi- 
ness, or  ready  without  exactness.  Some  defi 
ciency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are  men ; 
and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  uncensurod  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
confer  upon  himself  abiUties,  and  few  have  the 
choice  or  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ; 
that  we  may  always  advance  towards  it,  though 
we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 
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Bold  be  the  critic,  asealous  to  hi*  trust, 
lake  the  firm  judge  inexorftbly  juM, 


Sia, 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER, 


Im  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry 
and  captiousness :  a  just  distribution  of  praise 
amongst  the  ancients  and  the  modems :  a  sober 
deference  to  reputation  long  established,  witl)- 
out  a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity ;  and  a  will- 
ingness to  favour  later  performances  without  a 
hgnt  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
fluch  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  VirgiPs  pastorals,  without 
any  inquiry  how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from 
•stabhshed  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
view.  It  will  be  found  that  Virgril  can  derive  from 
them  very  tittle  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor. 
To  search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poet- 
ry, is  not  my  {Nresent  purpose ;  that  it  has  long 
■ubfliat^  in  the  eaati  the  aaered  WrUmg^s  au0|- 


cicntly  inform  us ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with 
i;roat  probability,  that  it  was  sometnnes  liie  de- 
votion, and  fcomelimes  Uie  cntertitinmont,  of  the 
lirst  i^uneratiuns  of  mankind.  Theocritus  uniitd 
eh'iiancc  witii  simplicity ;  and  taught  his  shep- 
herds to  sing  with  so  much  ease  and  harmony, 
that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to  excel,  for 
bore  to  imitate  him;  and  the  Greeks,  however 
vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  ot 
the  garlands  which  the  wood  nymphs  had  be 
stowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sid- 
Uan  bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  splendour 
of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment:  but  aj 
the  magnificence  of  his  performances  was  more, 
the  sunplicity  was  less ;  and  perhaps,  where  lie 
excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimes  obtains  his  so  • 
periority  by  deviating  from  the  pastoral  charae 
ter,  and  performing  what  Theocritus  never  at- 
tempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theo- 
critus the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  ori 
ginal  author,  I  am  far  from  in  tending  to  depra- 
ciate  Virgil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  declares, 
that  the  rural  muses  have  appropriated  to  hun 
their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  who,  as  he  co- 
pied Theocritus  in  his  desi^,  has  resembled  him 
likewise  in  his  success ;  tor,  if  we  except  CaU 
phuroius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower  ages,  I 
know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  w^ritteo  after 
him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  hteratnre. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer- 
sallv  acknowledge,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  the 
productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent : 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals  a  strain  of 
versification  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any 
other  poet;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the 
tenth,  they  seem  Uable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 
considerable  objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  gieat 
charge  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never 
be  refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perished  without 
any  diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author;  for  1 
know  not  tliat  it  contains  one  afilbcting  sentiment 
or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that 
strikes  the  imagination  or  awakene  the  passioDB. 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some 
particulars  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with 
sprightliness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at 
last  m  a  reconciliation :  but,  surely,  whether  the 
invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dimity  of  pastoral  innocence ;  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,  I  should 
not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been  both  de- 
feated. 

The  Poem  to  Pollio  is  indeed  ofanother  kind : 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleas- 
ing, and  it  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language 
worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  but  I  am  not 
4tble  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  performance  and  the  occasion  that 
produced  it :  that  the  golden  age  should  return 
because  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  fic- 
tion, that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  hav 
in^  written  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he  took 
this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public. 

The  fiflh  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphoia^ 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  paatoral  elegies^   To  deny  piaiM  to 
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perfonnance  #hich  so  many  thousands  have  la- 
boured to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
Httle  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet 
whoever  shall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  find 
that  most  of  the  images  are  ot  the  mythological 
kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
tural lamentation.    • 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  digniu  of 
philosophic  sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful;  but 
since  the  compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the 
transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
seems  iajudidoas :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason 
et  been  found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fa- 
»les  that  make  the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the 
tuneful  shepherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without 
some  reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
pastorals,  Virsil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 
plan.  One  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac- 
knowledged victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
superiority,  and  the  reader  when  he  sees  the 

Snze  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how  it  was 
eserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claun  to  other 
praise  or  Uame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
the  design  or  tendency :  it  is  said,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems :  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  ap- 
propriated to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
other  use  can  be  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 
poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place 
their  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
complaint  of  Gallus  diBappointed  in  his  love,  is 
full  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  <ove  na- 
turally produces :  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resent- 
ment is  tender ;  and  his  purposes  are  inconstant 
In  the  genuine  language  of  despair,  he  soothes 
himself  awhile  with  the  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
him  after  his  death. 

—  Tamen  emttabititt  Areadu^  inquiU 
MontOma  kee  vettrit ;  $oli  emttare  periii 
4rcsde$.     O  miJki  tmm  fuam  fnoUiter  o9»a  qtiieteaML 
F«9fm  flMM  •ten  nJUtulu  dieat  mmn-u ! 

Y«t,  O  Arcadlsn  fwaini, 

Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  •trains ! 

Tune  yoar  soft  reeds,  and  teacli  your  rocks  my  woea, 

80  ahall  my  riiade  in  sweeter  rert  repose. 

O  that  yoar  birth  and  business  had  been  mine ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  spreading  riae ! 

Waktow. 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and 
desirous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 
himself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches 
the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity ;  but  soon  discovers 
how  much  hapjuer  he  should  be  in  these  happy 
regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side : 

BU  gMafindea^  ItU  9u!UU^frat»  Lfcari  t 
Hie  nemms ;  kU  ip»o  Uemm  cotmtmerer  tno. 
NMmeimMmuamor  dmri  wt$  Jtforfw  taamitf, 
Teta  itOtr  medut^  mtque  advtrtos  detinet  koste*. 
Tuproe^  apairia  (nte  »ii  mUii  credere)  t4mtwm 
AWmu,  ah  dwa!  m«e««  et/rigora  Rktni 
m  stes  tola  vidis.    Ah  U  tfiigora  ladmt ! 
AkUHu*  UMTMglneUM  Mcst  MptrapUmt§0 ' 


Here  cooling  fopntain*  rcTI  tlirou)!;i  flowery  n 

"Here  wooUh,  Lvl  )ri.>«,  lifi  i!i«ir  vrrdant  hciul*i 

Horc  could  I  wc;ir  my  carili-is  liic  u.vay. 

And  in  thy  nrni»  iiJ».-ii-il)ly  ili-i'iy. 

IiistOhd  ofthut,  uip  friutic  love  «li*'Hi:is, 

'Mid  foos,  aiiii  dreftdlul  d:iri>,  tiud  bltiody  plains: 

While  you — and  can  uiy  soul  thr>  tain  bclimo, 

Far  from  your  country,  loiu-ly  i^.uidcring  l«;ave 

He,  me  your  lover,  b.nliarnu^  fucitivn ! 

Seeh  the  rough  Alps  wlirrc  »uo\\tf  ctcrnil  shine. 

And  joylots  bordo.r«  of  tho  frozen  Khiuf. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  e*er  blu^t  my  drarcAt  maid. 

Nor  pointed  ico  thy  tender  feet  iuvodo.        Wartox. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse 
him ;  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another;  and  at  last  finds 
that  nothing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  neqne  Ifamaajyade*  rursum,  nee  enrmina  nohu 
Ip»a  plaeent :  ipsa  ntrtum  eoncediu  tylta, 
Nott  Uham  nottri  postunt  mmtare  laboree  ; 
Ifec  sifrtgoribus  mediis  Hcbrumque  bibamvt, 
SitAoimuque  nivee  kffemis  tubeamtu  aquota 
Ifee  n^  cum  morinu  alia  liber  ai  et  in  ntmit^ 
AStkiopumver»emua  ote»  tub  aidere  Caneri. 
Omnia  vimcit  amor ;  et  no$  cedamno  amori. 

Rut  now  again  no  more  tho  woodland  maids. 
Nor  pavtoral  songs  delight— Farewell,  ye  shades 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  chance, 
Thongh  lost  in  firoxeu  deserts  we  should  range ; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling'  Hebrus  flows^ 
Endure  bleak  winter  bla»lfl,  and  Thracian  snows 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  should  feed, 
Where  the  parnh'd  elm  declines  his  sickening  hosda, 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  from  cool  breezeM  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  rcsistlcks  sway. 
And  let  lis  lure's  alUconquering  power  obey. 

Waktoii. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  ^vo  the  prOi^ 
ference  to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep* 
herd,  who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  while  himscli'  was  driving  his  little  fiock 
ho  knew  not  whither,  is.  such  as,  with  variation 
of  circumstances,  misery  always  utters  at  thp 
sight  of  prosperity : 

ffoopatria  faieot  et  dnleia  linqwmuo  arva : 

KoM pairiamfngimiu :  (a,  Tiiyre^  Untus  in  Uiibra. 

Formooam  rteonare  dote*  Amaryllida  syltas. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  mod:4oTed  plains. 

We  from  oor  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 

Yon,  Tit'nis,  in  the  groves  at  l«bure  Iwd, 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade.       Waetom. 


His  account  of  the  difiicultics  of  his  journey, 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 


'  En  !  ipoe  cavettao 
t  Offer  ago  :  kanc  e\ 
Hie  inter  denooM  eoryloa  modo  namque  gemelloo, 


Protenu*  « 


etiam  mz,  T^'tyrr,  dmco 
todo  namque  gemelloo, 
SpemgregiMf  ak !  oifiee  in  mmda  eonmixa  rtliqniu 


And,  I0 !  sad  partner  of  the  general  csre, 

Weary  and  faint  I'  drive  my  goaU  afur ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains. 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains } 

For  *mid  yon  tangled  haxels  ait  we  pa^t. 

On  the  bare  flints  ner  hapless  twin  she  cast. 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruin'd  fold !  Wartok, 

The  description  of  VirgiPs  happiness  in  his 
little  farm,  combines  almost  all  the  imoges  of  nig- 
ral pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it 
with  indifierence,  has  no  seoBe  of  pastoral  poetry* 
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F^rtmude  tenex,  ergo  tua  rwra  nuMthtuitf 

St  Hhi  wugna  buHm  ;  quam»i»  iajn*  ommia  luubw, 


LitmoBOfmepulMM  obducat  potcuaiunco : 
Ami  uwiwta  graves  tenta^iaU  paomlafaUtg, 
f/ee  mala  vieini  peeoris  eoniagia  UtdenU 
Fortunate  aeneZf  hie  imter  Jlmmiua  foao, 
Etfnttea  taerot^  frigut  captabU  opaemm. 
nine  tibit  qu^  temper  vidno  ab  limite  »ep€a^ 
HfblMX*  apibuejlorem  dtvtuta  taiieti, 
S^e  Uvi  gomnum  madehtt  inire  nuurro 
Mine  alta  nb  n^e  canetfrondatot  ad  amrat ; 
Ifet  tamen  interea  raue*,  tua  enra^palmmbe*, 
Ifeegamere  aeria  cegeabit  tmrtu  ab  vlmo. 

Happy  old  man!  then  itiU  thy  farms  restored, 
Enough  for  thee  shall  bless  thy  frugal  board. 
What  though  rough  stones  the  naked  soil  o'er^read*. 
Or  marshy  Dulrush  rear  its  watery  head, 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man !  here  'mid  th*  accustom'd  streams, 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  ft-om  yon  willow-fence,  thy  picture's  bound. 
The  bees  that  suck  the  flowery  stores  arouud. 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  Ihe  whispering  boughs. 
Their  lulling  murmurs  and  invite  repose : 
Whale  from  steejp  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  heard } 
Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  favourite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  meltinc  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  'plain.        Waeton. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  poems  were 
produced  by  events  that  really  happened  ;  and 
.may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  tnat  we  can 
always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine  and  that 
the  most  artful  fiction  must  give  way  to  truth.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

DUBIUS. 


No.  95.J      Tuesday,  October  2,  1753. 

Dmidqnt  amiwtoe  novitate  tenebo,  Ovxo. 

And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another ,  and  that 
compositions  obtrudeo  upon  the  world  with  the 
pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repetitions 
of  common  sentiments,  or  at  best  exhibit  a  trans- 
position of  known  images,  and  eive  a  new  ap- 
pearance to  truth  only  by  some  slight  diflerence 
of  dress  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  au- 
thors is  indisputably  true ;  but  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, which  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed with  equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of 
sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  com- 
munication, smce  there  are  many  occasions  in 
which  all  reasonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  same  sentiments, 
because  they  have  in  all  ages  had  the  same  ob- 
jects of  speculation ;  the  interests  and  passions, 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have  been  di- 
versified in  difierent  times,  only  by  unessential 
and  casual  varieties:  and  we  must,  therefore,  ex- 
pect in  the  works  of  all  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  find  in  the 
pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author 
be  charped  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most  re- 
proachful, though  perhaps  not  the  most  atrocious, 
of  literaiy  crimes,  the  subject  on  which  he  treats 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Wo  do  not 
wonderi  that  historians,  relating  the  same  facts. 


agreo  in  their  narration  ;  or  that  authors,  deliver- 
ing the  elements  of  science,  advance  ihe  eaine 
theorems,  and  lay  down  the  same  definitions: 
yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  use  to  mankind,  that 
books  are  multiplied,  and  that  difierent  authois 
lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same  subject ;  lor 
there  will  always  be  some  reason  why  one  should 
on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particular  persons, 
be  preferable  to  another;  some  will  be  clear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by 
their  style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by 
their  embellishments  and  others  by  then:  simpli- 
city, some  by  closeness  and  others  by  difiusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
writers  of  morality :  right  and  wrong  are  inmiut- 
able  ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right,  must 
agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them,  must  be 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations :  soote 
petty  differences,  may  be,  indeed,  produced  by 
forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  customs ;  but 
the  generu  doctrine  can  receive  no  alteration. 

Ypt  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should 
be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writ- 
ers ;  men  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from 
their  duty,  and  will,  therefore,  alwavs  want  a 
monitor  to  recall  them ;  and  a  new  book  often 
seizes  the  attention  of  the  public  without  any 
other  claim  Aan  that  it  is  new.  There  is  like 
wise  in  composition,  as  in  other  thin^  a  perpc 
tual  vkissitude  of  fashion  ;  and  trutib  is  recoo^ 
mended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by  appearances 
which  at  another  would  expose  it  to  neglect ;  the 
author,  therefore,  who  has  judgment  to  discern 
the  taste  of  his  contemporanes,  and  skill  to  gra- 
tify it,  will  have  always  an  opportunity  to  de- 
serve well  of  mankind,  by  conveying  instraction 
to  them  in  a  grateful  vehicle. 

There  are  likewise  many  modes  of  coroposi 
tion,  by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name 
of  an  original  writer :  he  may  familiarize  his  sys- 
tem by  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, or  subtilize  it  into  a  series  of  syllogystic 
arguments :  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine  by  se- 
riousness and  solemnity,  or  enliven  it  by  spright- 
liness  and  gayety :  he  may  deliver  his  sentmients 
in  naked  precepts,  or  illustrate  them  by  histori- 
cal examples :  he  may  detain  thq  studious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discourse,  or 
relieve  the  busy  by  short  strictures,  and  micon- 
nected  essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing  will 
require  a  particular  cultivation  ef  the  genius: 
whoever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  certain 
to  engage  a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  ine* 
thod  would  have  equally  allured ;  and  he  that 
communicates  truth  with  success,  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  likc| 
wise  to  the  passions:  their  influence  is  unifonaj  ^ 
and  their  efiects  nearly  the  same  in  ,evcry  human  , , 
breast,  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  avoidsJ  I 
exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  resentment  and  am-i 
bition,   avarice   and  indolence,  discover  them] 
selves  by  the  same  symptoms  in  minds  distant  9  \ 
thousand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjust,  thar> 
to  charge  an  author  witli  plagiarism,  merely  be    ^ 
cause  he  assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  ef 
feet ;  and  makes  his  personages  act,  as  others  » 
like  circumstances  have  always  done.  There  an 
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conceptions  in  which  all  men  will  agree,  though 
;ac}i  derives  them  from  his  own  observation: 
.*' hoover  has  been  in  love,  will  represent  o,  lover 
m patient  of  every  idea  that  interrupts  his  medi- 
ations on  his  mistress,  retiring  to  shades  and 
iolitude,  that  ho  may  muse  without  disturbance 
>a  his  approaching  happiness,  or  associating 
limself  with  some  lri<>nd  that  flatters  his  passion, 
ind  talking  away  tlic  hours  of  absence  upon  his 
iarling  subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy 
IS  to  have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued 
iatred,  will,  without  any  assistance  from  an- 
ient volumes,  bo  able  to  relate  how  the  passions 
ire  kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  by  the  rocollcc- 
ion  ol  iujiury,  and  meditations  of  revenge ;  how 
he  blood  boils  at  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and 
life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  bo  considered  only  with  regard  to  the 
i>rea8t  which  it  inhabits ;  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  must  perpetually  ex- 
kibit  the  same  appearances ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  industiy  of  successive  inquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  lavour  of  mankind.  They 
are  to  observe  the  alterations  which  time  is  al- 
ways making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may 
{jratify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
Hclves.  Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
iwrpetually  varying :  tlie  different  arts  of  gallant- 
ry, wliirh  beauty  has  inspired,  would  ot  them- 
.s'i-lvcs  be  suflicicnt  to  fill  a  volume;  sometimes 
hulls  and  serenades;  sometimes  tournaments  and 
atlvi'utures,  have  been  employed  to  melt  the 
he  arts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that 
of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin- 
inonoy.  Thus  tlio  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times 
bfen  eager  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  these  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppli- 
cating the  people,  and  in  others,  by  flattering  the 
prince :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only  the 
reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others,  it 
lias  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence,  and  pOpu- 
Uv  clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  different  form, 
as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome,  and  the  stock- 
jobber of  England  ;  and  idleness  itself,  how  little 
soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  hoe 
been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  chanirc  its  amuse- 
ments, and  contrive  different  methods  of  wearing 
out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  tne  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions; 
and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  httlc  atten- 
tion upon  scencsthus  perpetually  changing,  who 
cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before  they  are 
made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only 
Foven ;  but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  va- 
rious mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite  di- 
versification of  tints  may  be  produced.  In  like 
manner,  the  passions  of  the  mmd,  which  put  the 
world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle  and 
eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm  upon 
the  earth ;  the  passions,  from  whence  arise  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  that  we  see  and  hear  of, 


if  wo  analyze  the  mind  of  man,  are  veiy  few  : 
but  those  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  external 
causes  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by 
prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
such  frequent  alterations  on  the  surface  of  life, 
that  the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  delineating 
it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  ol^ 
jects  succeed,  doomed  to  the  same  shortness  of  du- 
ration with  the  former:  thus  curiosity  may  always 
find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
will  furnish  the  contemplative  with  the  materiaU 
of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

1  he  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are 
pre-occupiea,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  disoou 
rage  others,  and  some  themselves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  al- 
ways embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 

No.  99.]       Tuesday,  Oct.  16, 1753. 

— MagnU  tawun  excidit  muii.  OriOb 

But  in  the  glorioua  eiitarpriM  he  died.       Addison. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  ot  mankina,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event  The  same  at- 
tempts, conducted  m  the  same  manner,  but  ter- 
minated by  different  success,  produce  different 
judgments  :  they  who  attain  tlieir  wishes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ; 
and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  discovered  to 
have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  but  in  mo- 
ral qualities.  The  world  will  never  be  long  with 
out  some  good  reason  to  hate  the  unhappy ;  their 
real  faults  are  immediately  detected;  and  if 
those  are  not  suflicient  to  sink  them  into  infamy, 
an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  super- 
added:  ho  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  after 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  ho- 
nesty or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  universal  practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to 
have  infected  speculation :  so  few  minds  are  able 
to  separate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity, 
that  even  Sir  William  Temple  hs^  determined, 
*'  that  he  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero, 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suflered  oflener  than  project- 
ors, whose  rapidity  of  ima^nation,  and  vastnese 
of  design,  raise  such  envy  m  their  fellow  mortals, 
that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and  every 
heart  exults  at  their  distresses:  yet  even  a  pro- 
jector may  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  the  tongue 
that  was  prepared  to  hiss,  then  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeare,  deserted  to 
Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted 
him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  protection 
of  the  household  gods:  but  when  they  saw  that 
the  project  took  cff 'ct,  and  the  stranger  was  seat- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  "that  he  always  thought  there 
was  more  in  him  than  he  could  think." 

Machiavcl  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  dif- 
ferent notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors,  Catiline  and  Cesan 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  to 
raise  themselves  to  power,  by  subverting  the 
commonwealth :  tliey  pursued  their  design,  pei^ 
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haps,  with  equal  abilities  and  with  eaual  virtue ; 
But  Catiline  perished  in  the  Held,  and  Cssar  ro> 
turned  from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited  authority : 
•.nd  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  earth 
lias  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Cssar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  men* 
tioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to 
traitors  and  incendiaries. 

/In  an  ago  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  haa  been 
filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  was 
beaten,  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
never  been  mentioned  without  contempt 

A  few  years  afterwards  Greece  likewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector ;  who,  in- 
vading Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one 
danger,  gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into 
anoUier  ;  he  stormed  city  after  city,  overran  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  fought  battica  only  for  bar- 
ren victorv,  and  invaded  nations  only  that  he 
might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions ;  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times; 
but  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every 
9LS'}  will  aiford  us  instances  of  public  censures 
inlluenced  by  events.  The  great  business  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long 
timo  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  contrived ;  but  the  ardour  of 
the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  gain 
the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and,  when 
at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them :  their 
expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scoff  of  idle- 
ness and  ignorance,  their  understanding  and 
thoir  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their  con* 
duct  has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Colnmbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand 
in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
sailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander, 
that  after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for 
coasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
raised  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  re- 
turn. He  found  means  to  soothe  them  into  a 
permission  to  continue  the  same  course  three 
days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
4eacried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hoars  of  the  time  requested, 
what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back 
with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  king's  credulitj  to  useless  expenses, 
and  risked  his  Ufe  in  seeking  countries  that  had 
no  existence  7  how  would  those  that  had  rejected 
his  propoMBals,  have  triumphed  intiicir  acuteness ! 
and  when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned, 
but  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malea- 
bleglass  7 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the 
world  has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Swe- 
den, and  tiie  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any 
Judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his 
measures  and  his  inquiries,  had  purposed  first 
to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army 
through  pathless  deserts  into  China,  thence  to 
inakt  his  way  by  the  sword  through  the  whole 


circuit  of  Asia,  and  b^  the  conquest  of  Tmicey  to 

unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions :  bat  tins 
mighty  project  was  crashed  at  Pultowa;  and 
Charies  has  since  been  considered  as  a  madmaa 
by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  ambasaadors  to 
solicit  his  friendship,  and  their  generals  **  to  lean 
ander  him  the  art  of  war.*' 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himself  in  digging 
canals,  and  building  cities ;  murdering  his  sub- 
jects with  insufierable  fatigues,  and  transplanU 
mg  nations  from  one  comer  of  fans  dominions  to 
another,  without  regretting  the  thposands  that 
perished  on  the  way :  but  he  attained  his  em^ 
he  mado  his  people  formidable,  and  is  numbered 
by  fame  among  the  demi-goda. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  san- 
guinary projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  reputation  of 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  tb^  miscar> 
riages :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  be  that  has 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  the 
world  with  horror  and  desolation,  shoald  be 
more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind,  than  he  who 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ;  why  he 
that  accomplished  wickedness  should  be  glori- 
ous, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  be 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Casar  and  Catiline, 
Xerxes  and  Alexander^  Charles  and  Peter,  hud- 
dled tbgether  in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to 
whom  I  would  wilUnglv  conciliate  mankind; 
whose  ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  whose 
labours  are  innocent;  who  are  searchini;  out 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  works 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  persecuted  with  inc«f- 
sant  obloquy,  and  whom  the  universal  contoinfit 
with  which  the^  are  treated,  often  debars^  from 
that  success  wmch  their  industry  would  obtain, 
if  itwete  permitted  to  act  without  opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  censure 
new  undertakings,  only  because  they  are  new, 
should  consider,  that  the  folly  of  projection  is 
very  seldom  the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with 
variety  of  knowledge,  andheatea  with  intense- 
ness  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  often  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  uncommon  powers,  from  the  coo 
fidence  of  those,  who,  naving  already  done 
mach,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  can  do 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  or- 
rery, he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  exhausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chy- 
mistry,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of 
transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  design ;  it 
was  said  of  Catiline,  **  tmmoderaUi,  mcre^Sis, 
fdmia  aUa  stmptr  cupiehai,^  Projectors  of  all 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  thou^  they  differ 
in  their  morals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  vulgar  attain- 
ments, and  aspiring  to  performances  to  which 
perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the  force  of 
man ;  when  thev  fail,  therefore,  they  fail  not  by 
idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adfventure  anil 
fruitleeis  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  mis- 
carry, we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  from  such 
men,  and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  culti- 
vation of  those  parts  of  nature  which  lie  yst^ 
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waste,  and  the  inTention  of  those  arte  which  are 
yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they  are, 
therefore,  uniTereally  discowaged,  art  ana  die- 
coveiy  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  nar- 
row minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to 
censure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  libeitv  of  laugh- 
ing be  once  indulged,  every  man  wiU  laugh  at 
what  he  does  not  understand,  every  project  will 
be  considered  as  madness,  and  every  great  or 
new  design  will  be  censured  as  a  project.  Men, 
unaccustomed  to  reason  and  researdies,  think 
every  enterprise  impracticable,  which  is  extend- 
ed beyond  common  efiects,  or  comprises  many 
intermediate  operations.  Many  that  presume  to 
laugh  at  projectors,  wouldconsider  a  flight  through 
the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of 
a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equal- 
ly the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would 
hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
of  Albuquerque,  die  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who 
in  the  rage  of  hostility  haa  contrived  to  make 
Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  the  Nile  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
viate from  the  common  roads  of  action :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chymistry  are  gupposcd 
to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  inquiries  after 
the  grand  elixir ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encou- 
rage those  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  art,  since  they  often  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  when  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
the  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 


N^o.  108.]    Satttrdat,  October  27,  1753. 

— ^  QmiI  torn  ieztro  pede  eoneipi$t  ut  U 
OommtHt  uo»  pMitteot,  9oH^u§  ptraeti  f  juv. 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appeals 

So  well  designed,  bo  luckily  begun. 

But  when  we  have  our  wian,  we  wish  oadone  ? 

DSTDBK 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sir, 


I  HAVB  been  for  many  years  atrader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
despised  by  those,  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
not,  however,  suffer  my  resentment  to  instigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor  my 
eagerness  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirect 
methods  of  gam ;  f  pursued  my  business  with 
incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  contemned 
me  ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my 
books,  the  satistaction  of  finding  my  fortune  in- 
creased beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompensed ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
considerable  sums  in  the  public  funds;  I  was 
caressed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon council ;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all  com- 
mMdai  undertakingB ;  wu  flattered  with  the 


hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to  complete 
my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  shenfi. 

Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches: 
when  I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear  I  new  acouisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  yean 
longer  to  heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  cirde  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retire- 
ment From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment every  day  more  oppressive,  and  per- 
suaded myself'^  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  distrac- 
tion of  extenmve  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happ'mess,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  tnendn 
with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  ok 
ceasing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  porchase,  I  found  some  rea- 
son for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and^ 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  ana 
conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the  spot  where  I 
was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  have  been  travelled  over  without  disco- 
very of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  de- 
fective in  some  particular. 

Thus  f  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle 
longer  witn  my  own  inclinations ;  an  estate  was 
at  length  purchased,  I  transferred  my  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  com- 
menced lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time,  I  found  happiness  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  tne  old  house 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants,  dug 
a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  da 
moat 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvemente 
brought  in  all  the  countiy  to  see  tlie  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  lea 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my  apai^ 
ments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora 
tions,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  t 
and  the  envy  ofolhcrs. 

I  was  envied :  but  how  little  can  one  i . 

judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  wa« 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleased  with  myselC 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhausted ;  I  had  added  one  convenience  to 
another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or  te 
design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  completed  my  waterworks ;  and  what 
now  remained  to  be  done  1  what,  but  to  look  ua 
to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were  once  raisea 
I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over  apartmente 
where  tune  was  tarnishing  the   fumiuire«  !• 
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■tend  1^  tho  cascade  of  which  I  scarcely  now 
perceived  die  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growth 
of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant 
generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has 
been  procured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room,  till 
I  am  weary  of  myself  j  1  ride  out  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  around  me;  I  see 
nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and  return 
home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re- 
member the  time  when  I  grieved  tlial  the  night 
came  so  soon  upon  mc,  and  obliged  mc,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  shut  out  affluence  and  prcspority.  I 
now  seldom  see  tlie  rising  sun,  but  to  "•  tell 
him,"  with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  luvto  his 
beams."  I  awake  from  sleep  as  to  laiiL^ior  or 
imprisonment,  and  have  no  emplovuicnt  Ibr  tho 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  1  shaQ  rid 
myself  of  the  second.  I  protract  the  breakfast 
as  lon£r  as  I  can,  because  wlicn  it  is  ended  I  have 
no  ca»Il  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  dc- 
rroe  of  dfcency  grow  iinpati^'iit  (or  ray  dinner, 
f  I  could  dins  all  my  lifii  I  should  be  happv  ;  1 
eat  not  hocuusc  I  am  hungry,  but  because  i  am 
idle:  but,  alus!  th<;  time  quickly  comes  when  I 
can  eat  no  longer ;  and  so  ill  does  my  constitu- 
tion second  my  inclination,  that  1  cannot  bear 
strong  liquors :  seven  hours  must  then  be  en- 
dured, before  I  shall  sup  ;  but  supper  comes  at 
last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  short  time 
succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  a 
mercantile  hfe.  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
useful  employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  the  drud- 
gery of  settled  business,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  the  social  en- 
tertained. 

These  arts.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I 
took  possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
bets,  filled  my  kennel  with  do^,  and  my  stable 
with  horses :  but  a  litde  experience  showed  me, 
iluit  these  instruments  of  rural  fcUcity  would  af- 
ford me  few  gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
■fraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis- 
cover no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  m}[self  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peace- 
ful and  inofibnsive  hfe  was  sacrificed  to  our 
Bport  I  was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  her  danger;  for  my  horse,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  chase,  did  not  always  regard 
my  choice  either  of  speed  or  way,  but  leaped 
hed^  and  ditches  at  His  own  discretion,  and 
humed  me  along  with  'the  dogs,  to  Uie  great  di- 
▼ersion  of  mv  bro&er  sportsmen.  His  eager- 
ness of  porsiut  once  incited  him  to  swun  a  nver ; 
andl  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I 
iroidd  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  de- 
ffmctienofahare. 

•  4SI  ordered  books  to  be  procnredt  and  by  the 


direction  of  the  vicar  had  within  a  few  weeks,  a 
closet  elegantly  furnished.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  when  I  siiall  tell  you,  that  when 
once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  tlicir  sizes, 
and  piled  tlieni  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had 
received  all  Uie  pleasure  wliich  they  could  give 
mc.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  mysi'lf  any  ciui- 
osity  after  events  which  have  been  long  passed, 
and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  interest ; 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether  TuU} 
or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whethei 
Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  ot 
the  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  do 
skin  in  controversial  learning  nor  can  conceive 
wl^  so  many  volumes  should  have  been  written 
upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  long  and 
so  happily  without  understanding.  I  once  re- 
solved to  go  through  the  volumes  relating  to  tho 
olficc  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  them  so 
crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than  a  month 
I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  supply  my 
deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary  to  a 
skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  visits 
^vith  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  but  though 
tiicy  are  easily'  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  conversation ;  they  have 
no  skill  in  commerce  or  tlie  stocks,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  histor}*  of  families  or  the  fac- 
tions of  Uio  country ;  so  that  when  the  first  civili- 
ties are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  1  am  led  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myself^  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass;  their 
mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperous; 
and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  sm 
sick  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  with 
mv  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  insinuations  ininsult- 
ed  as  a  ciL 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  bap- 

fy  by  imitation ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which 
pleased  myself  with  approaching,  and  which  I 
considered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  mv 
labours.  I  toiled  year  afler  year  with  cheerfol- 
ness,  in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I 
might  be  idle :  the  privilege  of  happiness  is  at- 
tained, but  has  not  brought  with  it  the  blessing 
of  tranquillity.    I  am  yours,  &c. 

MERCATOa 
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SiAjudiee  li$  ut.'^  aoa. 

Aad  of  their  vsin  diapatinytfiDd  no  end.       rsAiias. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  find 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attabed 
by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  snch  difiereoce 
of  opinion;  and  why  men  equddy  reasonable, 
and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always  thiak 
in  the  same  manner  ? 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  Bobiect  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  a  amiormi- 
ty  or  sentiment  among  all  human  beings,  that, 
for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions 
were  supposed  to  bo  innate,  or  necessarily  coex 
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iitent  with>  the  faculty  of  reaaon  ;  it  being  ima- 
gined, that  universal'  agreement  could  proceed 
•niy  from  the  inrariable  dictates  of  the  universal 
parent 

In  questiona  difHise  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
krity  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  ozpect- 
•dL  At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
^e  all  march  together  alonff  one  straight  and 
open  road ;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider 
prospects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
a  dittbrent  scene  ;  we  divide  into  various  paths, 
and,  as  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  As  a  question  becomes 
more  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to 
a  firreater  number  of  relations,  disagreement  of 
«»pinion  will  always  be  muhiplied  ;  not  because 
we  are  irrational,  but  because  we  are  finite  be- 
ings, furnished  with  diiierent  kinds  of  knowledge, 
exerting  diflerent  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
covering consequences  which  escape  another, 
none  taking  in  the  whole-concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very 
small  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
with  a  dtfibrent  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to 
a  diflerent  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
•nly  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the 
whole  ?  or  that  diey,  who  see  diflerent  and- dis- 
similar parta,  should-  judge  differently  from  each 
•ther? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va- 
rious appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
deformity  ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
the  plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  me- 
dicine ;  and  "  a  general,**  says  Sir  Kenclm  Dig- 
by,  "  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a 
fit  place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be 
decided  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
nor  fit  for  tillage." 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
ceed commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
>  ing  on  the  plain  ;  they  brinjy  minds  impre5l^^od 
with  diflercmt  notions,  ond  direct  their  inquiries 
to  different  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
conclusions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's  ab- 
surdity. 

We  havo  less  reason  to  he  surprised  or  ofllend- 
•d  when  wo  find  others  diffJ'r  from  us  in  opinion, 
because  y^e  very  oflrn  differ  from  ourselves. 
How  often  we  alter  onr  minds,  we  do  not  always 
remark;  because  thechonge  is  somerimes  made 
imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and  the  last  convic- 
tion effaces  all  memorj'of  the  former,  yet  evrry 
Wian  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  retro- 
spection, be  able  to  discover,  that  his  mmd  has 
sufl[t»red  many  revolutions ;  that  the  samn  things 
nave  in  the  several  part?"  of  his  life  been  condemn- 
ed and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned  :  and  that 
w  many  occasions,  even  when  his  pracfice  has 
heen  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and 
he  has  persisted  in  a  scherno  of  action,  rather 
because  he  feared  the  censure  of  ineonstancy, 
than  because  he  was  always  pleased  with  hts 
own  choice. 

,  Of  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  ob- 
jects, as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
of  the  diflerent  inclinations  which  they  must  con- 
■tantly  raise  in  him  that  contemplates  them,  a 
''ora  striking  example  cannot  easily  be  found 


thaivtwo  Greek  epigrammatists  will  afford  nain 
their  accounts  of  human  life,  which  1  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  English  prose* 

Posidippus,  a  comic  poet^  utters  this  eoro» 
plaint :  "  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it 
eligible  to  pass  ?  In  public  aaaemblics  are  de^ 
bates  and  troublesome  affairs :  domestic  priva- 
cies are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  countrr 
is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreign  lana, 
he  that  has  money  must  live  in  fear,  he  that  wanta 
it  must  pine  in  distress :  arc  you  married  ?  yoa 
are  troubled  with  suspicions;  are  you  single? 
you  languish  in  solitude ;  children  occasion  toil, 
and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  destitution  :  the 
time  of  Youth  is-  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray  haira 
are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it." 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect  which  Po^ 
sidippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against 
the  value  of  existence:  for  Mctrodorus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains  ;  and  having  exhibited  the 
present  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  a  contrary  con* 
elusion. 

'*  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  paths 
of'lifb.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet:  in  the  country  are  the  beau* 
ties  of  nature :  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain :  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  yoa 
married'?  you'  have  a  cheerful  house ;  are  you 
single :  you  are  unincumbered ;  children  are  ob- 
jects of  offection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  bo 
witliout  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of 
vigour,  nnd  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by 
pietr.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man's 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose 
it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its  fi'licity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  speculations 
of  the  inquirers  after  happiness  ;  ond  tnough  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 
may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by 
showing  that  no  absolute  determination  ever  cait 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  be 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see 
here  both  the  ailuremonls  and  discx)uragementa 
of  civil  employments;  on  one  sido  there  is  trou- 
ble, on  the  other  honf)ur ;  the  mana;;etncut  of 
affairs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
duty  in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played :  it  must  then  still  be  \ei\  to  every  roan  to 
choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can  an  v  general 
precept  be  j»iven,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by 
the  prescription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippus, 
"that  they  are  occasions  offatifrue,*'*^  and  by  Mc- 
trodorus, "  that  they  arc  objects  of  aflbction,"  is 
equally  certain  ;  but  whether  they  will  grive  most 
pain  or  ph^asnre,  must  depend  on  their  future 
conduct  ond  dispositions,  on  manv  causes  over 
which  the  parent  con  have  little  influence :  there 
is,  therefore,  room  for  oil  the  caprices  of  imagin- 
ation, and  desire  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  a!- 
wajTS  likely  to  remain  with  regard  to 
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wharein  we  hmvemost  interest,  and  which  every 
day  affords  as  fresh  opportunity  to  examine :  wc 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
because  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject ; 
we  see  a  Uttle,  and  form  an  opinion ;  we  sec 
more,  and  change  it. 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which 
we  must  so  often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  those  who  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  sentiments :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  have  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to 
obstinacy  or  negligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken ;  we  may,  perhaps,  again, 
change  our  own  opinion :  and  what  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  us 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pride  naturally  raises  against 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  who  difiers 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another; 
each  describes  what  he  sees  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  each  regulates  his  steps  by  his  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on  ceUbacy  as  a 
state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  partner  in 
joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow;  the  other  consi- 
ders it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  gratifications,  to  remove  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion  :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife^  and 
the  other  laughs  at  his  rashness,  or  pities  his  ig- 
norance ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  each  is  right,  but 
that  each  is  right  only  for  himself. 

Life  is  not  ue  object  of  science :  we  sec  a  lit- 
tle, very  little;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can 
eonjecture.  If  we  inquire  oi  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ; 
some  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and 
■ome  willingly  mislead  us.  The  only  thought, 
therefore,  on  which  we  can  repose  with  comtort, 
is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  things, 
and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary  errors 
will  terminate  in  happiness. 


No.  108.]      Saturday,  November  17, 1753. 

Jfthitf  cum  I'wmZ  occidit  orevit  Ito, 

Ifox  •ftptrpttmo  WM  dornUeuda.  Catullus. 

-     Whra  once  Ui«  •bert-Iivad  mortal  dioa, 

A  nif  ht  eternal  Mala  his  eyes.  Addison. 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  exhaust- 
ed. Of  some  imaj^es  and  sentiments  the  mind 
of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets 
them,  however  often  thev  occur,  with  the  same 
Ardour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
txess,  and  parts  from  them  with  the  same  regret 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 
Of  this  kind  are  many  descnptions  which  thfi 

S»ets  have  transcribed  from  each  other  and 
eir  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time ;  which  will  continue  to  engage,  or  as 
tenmch  tam  it,  to  flatter  the  imsginAtioii, 


as   long  as  human  nature   shall    remain    the 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  eprinr,  we  know* 
that  the  zephyrs  arc  about  to  wlxisper,  tlmt  the 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  liuoets 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  ilock 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flow 
ers:  yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the  bcsau 
ties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  with  the  reoova 
tion  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his  heart  bound 
at  the  mention  of  the  spring  7 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scenA  - 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  o 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  tlic  moon  toweiw 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget 
their  labours,  and  their  cares,  and  every  passion 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  whil»  suspended.  AU  thi« 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  with- 
out weariness  ;  because  such  is  generally  the  life 
of  msn,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert, 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  a  Umpid  brook  murmuring  oTer  peb- 
bles, a  bank  diversified  with  flowers,  a  green 
arch  that  excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot 
shaded  with  myrtles;  yet  who  can  forbear  to 
enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and 
privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more  by  scenes 
with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be  de- 
lighted? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt- 
ed to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  when- 
ever they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without 
exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is 
the  companson  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  dura- 
tion of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  perhaps  ever>' 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language, 
from  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our 
own  times;  yet  tnis  comparison  must  always 
please,  because  every  heait  feels  its  justness, 
and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us 
to  use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a 
distant  time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we 
shall  reach :  this  every  moraUst  may  venture  ta 
inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
and  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
arguments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations 
of|  moralists:  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves 
with  future  happiness,  fixinj^  a  certain  hour  for 
the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perishing 
some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  happy  time ;  all  complaining  of  their 
disappointments,  and  lamenting  tliat  they  had 
suffered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  them, 
to  pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 
principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  time  when 
life  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether  through  all 
the  casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  we  life 
of  man,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  happiness  or  wisdom ;  but  it  is  likely, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing  that 
which  our  reason  and  conscience  declare  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  will  equally  obatroct  us  in  times 
to  come.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination,  operat> 
ing  on  things  not  yet  existing,  to  please  itsdf 
with  scenes  of  unmingled  fdicity,  or  plan  out 
comses  of  oiuform  lirtue;  but  good  lodevii art 
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tn  real  life  insepvably  niiHed;  habits  grow 
stronger  by  indulgence;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftcner  yielded 
to  temptation :  *'  he  that  cannot  live  well  to- 
day,*' says  Martial,  ''will  be  less  qualiiied  to 
live  well  to-raorrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
every  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet 
this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
necessary delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  m^nds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  sure  that,  at  any  future  time  assignable,  he 
shall  be  able  to  rekmdle  the  same  ardour ;  he 
that  has  now  an  opportunity  offered  him  of 
breaking  loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
but  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled, 
and  struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  beUeve  any  thmg  to 
our  own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always 
imagine  the  perspicacity  of  our  jud^ent  and 
the  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
crease than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  the  will  to  pursue  laudable  pur- 
poses, will  be  always  seconded  by  the  power. 

But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must 
be  employed :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected 
death  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
yomger  than  ourselves,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
careless,  the  dissolute  and  the  temperate,  for 
men  who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  see 
all  this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide 
after  year  in  preparations  to  Uve. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little 
emotion  in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived multitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom ;  but 
have  oeen  seldom  so  much  afiected  as  by  the 
fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
lucrative  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  onextinguishable 
curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
busmess  and  his  profit,  and  enjjoj^  for  a  few  years 
the  pleasures  of  travel.    His  friends  heard  him 

S reclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
e  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant 
to  hb  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed 
his  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
few  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions, 
and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
histoin^,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  dis- 
tinguished, he  determined  to  visit:  full  of  de- 
sign and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent;  his 
friends  expcictcd  accounts  from  him  of  the  new 
scenes  that  opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  in- 
formed in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and 


can  now  only  benefit  bis  friends,  by  rcmainin^^ 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  cflicaciuus 
instance  of  tlie  blindncsa  of  desire,  and  Ihu  un- 
certainty of  ail  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  nie,  lost  an  Euryalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  ^rasp : 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himselr 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  IS,  indeed,  with  tliis  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  without 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  ne- 
vertheless unwilling  to  begin :  but  against  this 
unwilhngness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way 
for  an  easier  conquest:  custom  is  equally  forci- 
ble to  bad  and  goixl ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly 
as  she  is  oflencr  subdued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be- 
trayed to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligencf". 
Of  the  instabdity  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongest 
often  omits  to  think  justly  :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  our  real 
state  ;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  wo  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  un- 
worthy of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  his 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  few- 
er reproaches  from  himself:  nor  could  any  mo- 
tive to  tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dis- 
pose us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  voluntary  ruin. 
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The  deads  of  long  descended  anoeston 

Are  btit  bjr  grace  of  imputation  ours.         DaYDSM 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive, 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  them, 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeming 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreci* 
ate  the  few  pleasures  and  felicities  which  nature 
has  allowedf  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  1  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid 
and  envied  condition  of^  life ;  and  have  not 
thought  the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have 
detected  the  imposture  of^  counterfeit  advan- 
tages, and  found  disquiet  lurking  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  gayety  and  ^eatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  "  eat  mi$t$ 
nemo  niti  cwnpatahu,^  **  no  man  is  miseraUe, 
but  as  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  than 
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tluB  position  is  not  strictly  and  philo- 
wphicalljr  true.  He  might  have  said  with  rigor- 
oos  propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  the  miserable;  for  such  is  the 
state  of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  mi- 
Mry,  but  happiness  only  comparative ;  we  may 
incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure, 
thoQ^  we  can  never  obtain  as  much  happiness 
IB  we  mi^ht  possibly  enjoy.  , 

Yet  it  18  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
miseries  are  merely  comparative :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  tne  absence  of  some  fictitious  good  ; 
of  something  which  is  not  rec^uired  by  any  real 
want  of  nature  which  has  not  in  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is 
well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  is  deceived  by  distance :    and,  perhaps,  it 


will  be  found,  that  of  many  iniagined  blessings  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  ne  that  wants  or  pos- 
sesses them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
fer upon  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and  de- 
light with  which  most  of  those  recount  their  an- 
cestors, who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to  unex- 
pected fortune  endeavour  to  insert  themselves 
into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  line  of  pro- 
fenitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant 
Leason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  es- 
timation of  birth  is  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  and 
that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but 
upon  imaoination :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whe- 
ther one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the  place  of 
another ;  whether  he  that  owes  nothing  to  fore- 
fathers, may  not  receive  eaual  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  owing  all  to  himself;  whether 
he  may  not,  with  a  little  meditation,  find  it  more 
honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family, 
and  to  gain  dignity  than  transm  it  it ;  whether,  if  he 
receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family, 
he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  tliat 
brings  a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life  without 
a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  mucli  though 
he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happi- 
ness, which  approacnes  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded  ;  but  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advantage  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  consider 
those  as  the  minions  offortune,  who  are  wealthy 
from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is  **res  tum^paria 
labQre,sedrdicta;^  "tlie  acquisition  of  another, 
not  of  themselves  ^"  and  whom  a  father's  indus- 
try has  dispensed  from  a  laborious  attention  to 


arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 

Practise  it,  it^might  be  granted,  I  think,  wiihoot 
esitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  Iaj« 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  importunate  avocations. 

But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its 
present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to 
far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient,  that 
they  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be 
rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  thej 
should  be  driven  on  by  necessity  through  the 
paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confined  to  a 
stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at  leisure  to 
deviate  into  miscliief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  di- 
rection, what  do  we  discover  that  caji  excite  oar 
envy?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves :  many  squander  their  exuberance  offor- 
tune in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  other 
use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions,  and 
riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness ;  others, 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely  not  much  to  be 
praised,  fie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  up  to  trifle, 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedi- 
ents to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase  pleasure 
through  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  fly  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London,  with- 
out any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  bat  that 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as  va- 
grant as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to 
raise  some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  som^ 
thing  to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  they 
know  will  be  disappointed,  changing  one  amas^ 
ment  for  another  which  a  few  monus  will  make 
equally  insipid,  or  sinking  into  languor  and  dis- 
ease for  want  of  something  to  actuate  their  bo- 
dies or  exhilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where 
idlers  assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows 
that  this  is  generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  U)  be 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  toil  idle- 
ness :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  he  torpid 
and  motionless,  "  would  fly  for  recreation,"  sa^ 
South,  *'to  the  mines  and  the  galleys ;"  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  finds  employ- 
ment for  those,  who  would  not  have  known  how 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes 
the  insipidity  of  indifference,  and  the  tedioasness 
of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjoyments  wholly'  i»* 
known  to  those,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of 
others  ;  for  life  aflbrds  no  higher  pleasure  than 
that  of  surmounting  difficulties,  passing  from 
one  step  of  success  to  another,  forming  new 
wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.  He  ui»t ''" 
hours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  has 
his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  after- 
wards rewarded  by  joy ;  he  Is  always  inoving 
to  a  certain  end,  and  wlien  he  hos  attained  it* 
an  end  more  distant  invites  him  U>  a  new  piff' 
suit. 
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It  does  Dot,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  dili- 
gence is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are 
Drokcn  by  unexpected  accidents ;  the  most  con- 
stant perseverance  soraetimt'S  tofls  tlirough  life 
without  a  recompense  ;  but  labour,  though  un- 
successful, is  more  eligible  than  idleness;  he 
that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  lawful 
means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  tlie  course 
of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  just;  and  is 
at  last  comforted  in  his  disappointment,  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
fault.  ^ 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  affords 
lis  most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem; 
and  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
he  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
the  same  right,  had  he  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  ? 

To  strive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer 
them,  is  the  highest  human  felicity;  the  next  is, 
to  strive,  and  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose 
life  has  passed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can 
"boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  .him- 
sf'lf  only  as  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
Tie  is  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
his  satisfaction  to  inseQsibihty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
iy,  when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  pow- 
ers the  determination  of  our  lot : 

TermitiewipM  expendere  Ifummibnt,  quid 
ConoeiMt  mohi$^  rahu»que  nt  mtiU  %09tri»s 
Cwfiar  m  iUi$  howko  quern  wibu 

lutnut  thy  fortune  to  tho  Powers  ftoove : 
Leftve  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  gnmt 
What  their  unerring  vriadom  sees  thee  vraat. 
In  foodnoM  a«  in  groatneaa  they  excel ; 
Ah !  that  we  loved  ourMlvee  but  half  so  welL 

DKTDVir. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  that  uncertainty  ouffht  to  repress 
tho  petulance  of  comparison,  ana  silence  the 
-murmurs  of  discontent 


^o.  US.]      Tuesday,  Dec.  11, 1753. 

Scribimmi  imdoeH  doeUqui.  hob. 

AD  dare  to  write,  who  oaa  or  eaanot  rand. 

Thbt  who  have  attentively  considered  the  his- 
itory  of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its 
fMsculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is 
fdlt  but  for  military  honours ;  every  summer  af- 
fords battles  and  sieees,  and  the  world  is  filled 
with  ravage^  btoodehed,  and  devastation :  this 
sangainary  fury  at  length  subsides,  and  nations 
are  divided  into  factions,  by  controversies  about 
points  that  will  never  bo  decided.  Men  then 
grow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  com- 
panies are  formed,  manniactores  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
property,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
pleasures  of  spending  it 


The  present  age,  if  wc  consider  chiefly  tho 
slate  ofour  own  country,  may  be  styled  witli 
great  propriety  The  ^Jge  of  ^iutliors ;  for,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  time  in  which  men  of 
all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education, 
of  every  profession  and  employ ment,  were  post- 
ing with  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  The 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  those, 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by 
the  busy  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct  eve- 
ry otlier  man :  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or 
guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  cor- 
poral necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that 
at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  than  have 
been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  present 
race  were  ever  e<|ualled  in  number  by  any  former 
period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  the  itch  of  lite- 
rary praise,  that  almost  every  man  is  an  author 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose  ;  has  either  bestowed 
his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds  tliem,  that 
they  may  be  more  seasonably  offered,  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  i 
of  men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated, 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  tliercfore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at 
with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation. 
But  as  in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded 
the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced 
a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who  with 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set  mascu- 
line tjrranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usurpation  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  arj 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  power  of  executing  their  intentions ;  whoso 
performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient 
to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence, however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity, 
to  solicit  openly  the  assistance  of  the  printer. 
Among  ttiese  are  the  innumerable  correspond- 
ents of  public  papers,  who  are  always  offering 
assistance  which  no  man  will  receive,  and  sug- 
gesting hints  that  are  neyer  taken,  and  who  com- 
plain Toudlv  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
intere^  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with  dark  sto- 
ries of  performances  bjr  eminent  hands,  which 
have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of 
writing  can  be  propcriy  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  confer- 
red upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
would  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  that 
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the  road  to  greatness  waa  open  to  none  but  ao- 
Uion,  and  that  b^  writing  alone  riches  and  honour 
were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
oompetitora^  are  7ery  UUle  disposed  to  favour  one 
anotker,  it  is  not  to  l>e  expected  that  at  a  time 
when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronise ; 
and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  re- 
collect at  present,  who  professes  the  least  re- 
gard for  the  votaries  of  science,  invites  the  ad- 
dresses of  learned  men,  or  seems  to  hope  for  re- 
putation from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain 
a  secret ;  nor  can  I  discover,  wnether  we  owe  it 
to  the  influences  of  the  constellalions,  or  the  in- 
temperature  of  seasons :  whether  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  wind  at  any  single  point,  or  in- 
toxicating vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth,  have 
turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our  soldiers 
and  traders,  our  men  and  women,  all  into  ivits, 
philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  mde^,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  oi  this  intellectual  ma- 
lady ;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
who,  instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectu- 
ral speculations,  should  find  means  of  persuad- 
ing tne  peer  to  inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
repair  tne  rural  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who 
could  replace  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter, 
and  sena  back  the  fanner  to  the  mattock  and  the 
flail.  ' 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  in- 
creasing, till  at  lenffth  there  was  no  people  be- 
side themselves;  ue  establishment  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  number  of  priests  was  reduced 
and  limited.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will  per- 
haps be  multiplied,  till  no  readers  will  be  found, 
and  then  the  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 
cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
gradually  eflected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stop- 
ped, if  it  be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a 
tiei^ht,  I  could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  some  salutary  considera^ 
tiona,  which  might  repress  their  ardour  for  that 
reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thousands  is 
fated  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
collected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
of  imparting  to  mankind  something  necessary  to 
be  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  sometimes  start  a  useful  thought,  or  make 
a  luckv  discovery,  or  obtain  by  chance  some  se- 
cret of  nature,  or  some  intelli^nce  of  facts,  of 
which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  thc^h  by 
a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose 
for  ever  by  suppressing  iL 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea ;  for  of 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  ^ansposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture 
to  suppose  himself  properly  qualified ;  and*  since 


every  man  is  inclined  to  tlunk  wen  of  his  own  m 
teHect,  by  what  test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  with* 
out  hazarding  the  contempt  or  resentment  of  the 
public 

The  first  oualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  ot  the  subject  which  he  undertakes 
to  treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to  inBtract 
others  while  we  are  ourselves  in  want  of  in- 
struction. The  next  requisite  is,  that  he  be 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  deUvers  his 
sentiments:  if  he  treats  of  science  and  demon- 
stration, that  he  has  attained  a  style  dear,  pure^ 
nervous,  and  expressive ;  if  his  topics  be  probsp 
ble  and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recom- 
mend them  by  the  supeiaddition  of  elegance  and 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  variea  diction, 
and  pour  forth  the  music  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  affain  inquired,  upon  what  principles 
any  man  shall  conclude  that  he  wants  thoee 
powers,  it  may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end 
IS  attained  but  by  the  proper  means;  he  only 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  understands  a 
subject,  who  has  read  and  compared  the  writers 
that  have  hitherto  discussed  it,  familiarized  theii 
arguments  to  himself  by  long  meditation,  coo- 
suTted  the  foundations  of  dififerent  systems,  and 
separated  truth  from  error  by  a  rigorous  exami  • 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  suppose 
that  he  can  express  his  tnoughts,  whatever  they 
are,  with  perspicuity  or  elegance,  who  has  care- 
fully perused  the  best  authors,  accurately  noted 
their  oiversities  of  style,  diligently  selected  the 
best  modes  of  diction,  and  familiarized  them  by 
long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetoncian  or  philosopher  by 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to 
write  on  questions  which  he  has  never  studied 
may  without  hesitation  determine^  that  he  is 
about  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  read- 
er, and  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  those 
whom  he  aspires  to  instruct ;  he  that  without 
forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  best  models 
hastens  to  obtrude  his  compositions  on  the  pab» 
lie,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or  flat- 
tery may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned  esr 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever  his 
work  shall  be  received,  to  the  depravatioa  el 
taste  and  the  corraption  of  language. 


No.  119.]      TuBBDAT,  Dec  35, 1753. 

AnWtttm,  qtuim  H  Lybiam  rtmotia 
QadikutjtmgaSf  et  utergut  Ptamt 
5cr«Ml«m. 

By  Tirtiie't  precepts  to  ooDtrol 

The  thirsty  cravingi  (^  thcLMMil, 

Is  oTer  wider  realms  to  roirn 

Unenvied  monarch,  than  ifSpain 

Yott  could  to  distant  Lybia  Join, 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thiaa.       FsASCia 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  *''which  of  mortal 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  godt  in 
happiness  7"  he  answered,  '*  that  man  who  is  in 
want  of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates,  left  it  to  be  guessed 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  fiooi 
want  which  was  to  constitute  happiness^  hv 
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:  amplitude  of  possesnoDS  or  oontraction 
of  desire.  And,  indeed,  there  id  so  Uttle  differ* 
«nce  between  theip,  that  Alexander  the  Great 
confessed  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
the  master  of  the  world ;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
should  w'vui  to  be  Dioeenesi 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  consequence,  difier 
widely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  attamed.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
tions can  happen  to  ve^  few ;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affidrs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  labour  without  rev^ard,  and  to  lose  what 
they  already  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
more;  somewul  always  f^ant  abilities,  and  others 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  is  there- 
fore happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
certain  and  easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may 
grow  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  and  by 
quiet  acouiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him, 
Supply  the  absence  of  more. 

Y  et  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulat- 
ing the  happiness  ef  the  cods,  by  any  other 
means  than  grasping  at'Uieir  power,  that  it 
deems  to  be  the  sreat  business  of  life  to  create 
wants  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  been 
long  observed  by  moralists,  that  every  man 
squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life,  of 
Which  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  shortp 
ness :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  just- 
ness, that  thouffn  every  man  laments  his  own 
insufficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  him- 
self a  necessitous  and  precarious  being,  inces- 
santly soliciting  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
feeling  wants  which  his  own  art  or  strength  can- 
not supply;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not, 
by  the  snperadditton  of  unnatural  cares,  render 
hunself  still  more  dependent ;  who  does  not  cre- 
ate an  artificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to  feel 
pain  for  the  want  of  tnat,  of  which,  when  it  is 
gained,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose 
part  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
invisible,  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
recollect  that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires 
insinuate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind, 
and  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
us  to  notice.  No  man  is  sufficiently  vi^lant  to 
take  account  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
watch  every  motion  of  his  heart.  Much  of  our 
time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  custom:  we  trifle, 
because  we  see  others  trifle :  in  the  same  man- 
ner we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  do> 
sire ;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the  same 
chase,  lest  greater  activity  should  triumph  over 
us. 

It  is  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous ;  and  that 
many  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet 
so  useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  ea- 
sily he  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample 
and  liberal  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and 
regular  governments,  the  temptations  to  wealth 
and  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow 
them,  are  such  as  do  force  of  understanding  finds 
it  easy  to  resist 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
only  by  endeavours  afler  wealth  and  honour;  by 


solicitude^  which  the  world,  whether  jusdj  tr 
not,  considered  as  irttportant;  I  should  seaicelT 
have  had  courage  to  mculcate  any  preoepti  or 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pdrsuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profe« 
to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lecturei 
of  a  solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that 
the  ctcuibulation  of  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hin* 
deted,  or  the  ambition  of  just  honours  always  to 
be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benefit  uppn  others,  may  be 
desired  upon  virtuous  princtples ;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to 
confine  the  mfluence  of  his  acquisitions  to  him* 
self. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permits 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  torment 
ing  himself  with  a  wish  lor  something,  of  which 
allthe  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  vnll  cease  at 
the  moment  of  attainment?  One  man  is  beggar- 
ing  his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  wluch  vmen 
finished  he  never  itiU  inhabit ;  another  is  levei» 
ling  mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which  wheli 
he  nas  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more;  another 
is  painting  ceilings,  carving  wainscot,  and  filling 
his  apartments  with  costly  furniture,  only  that 
some  neighbouring  house  may  not  be  licner  or 
finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desiraUei 
I  am  not  to  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ; 
but  if  we  inquire  closely  into  tbe  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  pnndpally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  Nt>> 
thing,  uerefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when 
the  reality  is  wanting;  or  voluntarily  to  become 
poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to 
be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
kept  from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
variegated ;  wno  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand;  who  pine  with  envy 
at  the  flowers  of  another  man's  parterre ;  who 
hover  like  vtiltures  round  the  owner  of  a  foesiL 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death ;  and 
who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  in 
the  tumult 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  con- 
vened but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
litUe  \X9^  but  that  hylndulging  an  idle  competi- 
tion or  Dnreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  if 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great* 
er  influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  em- 
ployments the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diveniiy 
the  day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  hs  object,  wiL 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquilUty.    WluH 
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we  believe  ounelTes  to  want,  toitaenU  ub  not  in 
proportion  to  ite  real  value,  but  according  to  the 
eitioution  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own 
minds ;  in  aome  diaeaaea,  the  patient  haa  been 
obaerved  to  long  for  food,  which  acarce  any  ex- 
tremity of  hanger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled him  to  awallow;  but  while  his  or^a 
were  thua  depraved,  the  craving  waa  irresiati- 
Ue,  nor  could  an^  rest  be  obtained  till  it  waa  ap-> 
peaaed  by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  are 
the  irregular  apoetitaa  of  the  mind :  choush  they 
are  oitai  excitea  by  triflea,  thev  are  equally  dia- 
qnieting  with  real  wants;  the  Roman,  who  wept 
•t  the  Mth  of  hia  lamprey,  felt  the  aame  degree 
of  aoRow  that  eztorta  tears  on  other  occaaiona. 

Inordinate  deairea,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to 
be  represaed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration ; 
they  must  be  considered  aa  enemiea  not  only  to 
hi^pineaa  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men,  among 
thoae  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wiae,  who  apare  no  atratagema  to  remove  a  com- 
petitor at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  ezpenae  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  aafe  to  truat  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet 
Theae  are  faulta,  which  the  fraternity  aeem  'to 
look  upon  aa  jocular  miachie&,  or  to  think  ez- 
cuaed  by  the  violence  of  temptation :  but  I  shall 
alwaya  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himaelf  to 
fraud  in  little  things,  wanta  only  opportunity  to 
practiae  it  in  ffreater ;  "  he  that  haa  hardened 
nimaelf  by  killing  a  aheep,"  aaya  Pythasoras, 
"  will  with  iesa  reluctance  abed  the  blood  of  a 


To  prize  every  thiiw  according  to  ita  red  use, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rationalbeing.  There 
are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  hap- 
pineaa,  and,  therefore,  few  thinga  to  be  ardenUy 
deaired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  buslnesa  and 
-bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Soeratea  aurveyed  the  fair  at  Athens, 
will  turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation, 
**  How  many  thinga  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!" 


Ko.  190.}      SatUROAT,  Dec.  89, 175* 

ExpeeUmdM  dUt  kow^U,  didfm  heatnt 

AnU  okiUim  msmo  m^emmqut  ^omta  deheU     Otid. 

But  no  fVail  man,  hoirever  greater  high, 

<Caa  be  cMiel«d«d  Uew'd  befbre  lie  die.       Addison. 

The  numeroua  miseriea  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  agea  a  universal  complaint.  The 
wriaeat  of  men  terminated  all  hb  experiments  in 
aearch  of  happineaa,  by  the  mournful  confession, 
that  "  all  ia  vanity  :*'  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that  *'the  daya  df  their  pilgrimage 
were  few  and  eviL^'  ^ 

There  ia,  indeed,  no' topic  on  which  it  is  more 
Buperfluoua  to  accumuUte  authorities,  nor  any 
aaaertion  of  whteh  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  our  sensationa  more  frequently  im- 
Ipreaa  tlie  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger! 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
life,  what  does  it  present  us  but  a  chaoa  of  un- 
happineai,  a  confused  and  tumdCuoua  scene  of 
tatwur  ana  oonteat,  diaappointment  and  defeat  7 


"If  we  view  past  ages  in  the  reflecffion  of  lu^ni; 
what  do  they  ofler  to  our  meditation  bat  crimes 
and  calamities  7  One  year  is  diatiBguiahed  by  a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake:  kingdoms 
are  made  desolate,  sometimes  by  wars,  and  aome- 
times  by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant, at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  eonqneror. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  of 
evil ;  and  the  happiness,  such  aa  it  is,  of  one  part 
of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  oommonly  from 
sanguinary  success,  from  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  moch  of  improving 
life  bv  any  new  eajcnmient,  as  of  inflicting  misery 
on  otners,  and  gratifying  their  own  piide^y  com- 
parati%'o  greatiiess. 

But  by  him  that  exanuned  life  with  a  m»n 
close  attention,  the  happiness  of  the  worid  wiD 
be  found  still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  in- 
tervals of  public  prosperity,  or  to  use  terms 
more  proper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calamity, 
a  general  diffusion  of  happiness  may  seem  to 
overspread  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  exulta- 
tiob,  jollity  and  plenty ;  there  are  no  pubhc  feats 
and  dangers,  and  "no  complaimn|rB  in  the 
streets.**  But  the  condition  of  individoala  b 
verr  little  mended  by  this  general  calm ;  pais 
anu  malice  and  discontent  still  continue  their 
havoc ;  the  silent  depredation  goea  incessantly 
forwaitl ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by 
the  victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholda  the 
cheerfulneas  displays  in  every  ooonteoance, 
anfl  finds  all  sitting  vacant  and  disenga^,  with 
no  other  attention  than  to  ^ve  or  receive  plea- 
sure, would  naturally  imagine  that  he  had  reach- 
ed at  last  the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  sa- 
cred to  gladness  of^  heart,  from  whence  all  fear 
and  anxiety  were  irreversibly  excluded.  Soch, 
indeed,  we  may  often  find  to  be  thet>pinion  o4 
these,  who  from  a  lower  station  look  iip  to  the 
pomp  and  gayety  which  they  cannot  reach ;  bat 
who  is  there  of  those  who  frequent  tiiese  luxuri- 
ous assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  owa 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and 
distresses  that  prey  upon  the  Uvea  of  lua  gay 
companions? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  ia  nothing  mare 
than  a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  oombiniii|  to 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  fed, 
empS(wing  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
lish life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from  the 
eyes  of  one  tinother. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  the 
observation  of  others,  is  that  which  dependa  upon 
the  goods  of  fortune ;  yet  even  this  is  often  ncd- 
tious.  There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  tiian 
is  generally  imagined ;  not  only  because  manr 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  stift 
larger,  and  man;^  measure  their  wanta  by  the 
gratifications  wiiich  others  enjoy:  but  ^reat 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities  which  it 
is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  foRxd 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and 
cheerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and 
many  more  are  sufficientl^r  removed  from  all 
danger  of  real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  long  ago 
remarked,  that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet ; 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  themselves 
no  exemption  from  that  discord  or  sospkioB,  by 
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wrhksh  the  sweetiMfle  of  domestic  retirement  if 
destroyed ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
posed, in  the  same  degree  as  thev  are  elevated 
above  others,  to  the  treachery  or  dependents, 
the  calumny  of  de&mers,  and  the  violence  of 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present 
state :  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  in  different  proportions  indeed,  but  with 
an  allotment  which  seems  vexy  little  regulated 
by  our  ovm  conduct 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  some  swellinff  moral- 
ists, that  every  man's  fortune  was  in  ois  own 
power,  that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all 
ether  divinities,  and  that  nappiness  is  the  un- 
filing consequence  of  virtue.  But,  surely,  the 
quiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with  arrows, 
against  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  how- 
ever adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  .held  up 

I        in  vain :.  we  do  not  always  sufier  by  our  crimes ; 
we  aie  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 
A  good  man  is  bv  no  means  exempt  from  the 
dangep-orsuffiiiing  by  the  crimes  of  otners ;  even 

j  his  goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implaca- 
ble malice  and  restless  perseverance :  the  good 

,  man  has  never  been  wairanted  by  Heaven  from 
the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  chil- 

,       dren,  or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his 

,  cares  made  useless  by  profusion,  his  instructions 
defeated  by  perverseness,  and  his  kmdness  re- 
jected by  ixi^titude :  he  may  languish  under  the 

,  mfamy  of  false  accusations,  or  perish  reproach- 
fully by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subj^t,  like  other  mortals,  to 
all  the  influences  of  natural  evil:  his  harvest  is 
not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain;  his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 
flagration ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind,  however  ele> 
vated,  inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
casuaities,  of  which  he  must  always  share  the 
dangers  and  the  pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
tteeSa  «^  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
stone;  at  one  time  jpoanin^  with  insufferable 
anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and 
languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion of  miseiy,  the  meralistB  have  always  derived 
one  of  thtiir  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  fu- 
ture state ;  (or  since  the  common,  events  of  the 
present  life  happey  aKke-to  the  eood  and  bad,  it 
follows  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  then  must  be  another  state  or  existence,  in 
which  a  iust  retribution  shaU  be  made,  and  every 
man  shali  be  happy  and  miserable  according  to 
his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  some 
proof  of  afuture  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  as  the  justice  of  Goa.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
ioA^ed  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create 
a  being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than 
M  here  to  ne  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to 
prolong  psin  by  remembmnce,  and  anticipate  it 
by  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
nobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in  which  many 
of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment  : 
m  which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many  evillB  which 
he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many 
which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely  come 
a  tium,  whsii  eveiy  capacity  of  happiness  ahall 


be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  bv  affliction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  aUfl^- 
ed:and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate 
the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to 
nuike  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  for- 
get the  hand  by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It 
IS  seldom  that  we  aro  otherwise,  than  hy  afflie- 
tion,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbecility, 
or  taught  to  know  how.  Ktde  all  our  acqmsitiona 
can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  i^uiet^  and  how  justly 
we  may  ascribe  to  the  superintendence  of  ani^ 
er  Power,  those  blessings  which  in  the  wanton-^ 
ness  of  success  weconasdered  as  tiie  attainmenta 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  i^ility  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  ns^  as  an^ 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so- 
licit our  pursuit;  and  this  oonsideraticm  can  be- 
inculcated  only  by  afliiction.  "  O  Death !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions!"  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  delights,, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquuli^, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  end : 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  **a  tfaier 
in  the  night ;"  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work." 

While  affliction  thus  preparosus  for  felicity, 
we  may  consolb  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  murks 
of  divine  displtesure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  nave  been  suflered  by  those  "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;"  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself  waa  "a  man  of  sor^ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief!** 


No.  126.]    Saturday,  Jan.  19, 1754. 


SterOeMmee  UgU  a 

Ut  eaneret  ptmei»t  »erntqu»  Aoc  ftdvert  9§rum, 

LUCAK 

Coast  thou  belieye  the  vast  etemal  Mind 

Wm  e'er  to  Syrts  and  Lybian  •wide  eonAaed  t- 

That  lie  would  choose  this  waste.  tJiie  barren  f  rouad*^ 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitaots  araaod, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wiJds  and  deserts-drown^  f 

There  has  always  prevailed  among-that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights'  of  re« 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  mosti  pleasinff  com- 
|>08itions  produced  in  eveiy  a^  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  peace  and' happiness  of  a  country 
life. 

I  kn^w  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitions' 
ly  repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  alwaya 
considered,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
by  declarin/z,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desir- 
able is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them; 
that  tiie  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
we  have  to  fear;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  is 
overbalanced)  by  the  malice  of  many;  and  that 
the  protection  of  society  is  too  dearly  purchased 
by  encountenng  its  dangers  and  enounog  its  op» 
preasions. 
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These  spectous  represeaUtions  ofsolitaryhap- 
Pinesfl,  however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
nave  ao  far  spread  their  iafluence  over  the  world, 
that  almost  every  man  delights  his  imagination 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retreat  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  re- 
Ireat  only  in  imagination,  content  themselves 
'with  believing,  that  another  vear  will  transport 
them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they  talk 
of  doing  wliat,  if^they  had  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  from 
cares  and  dangers ;  and  retire  to  privacj^i  either 
that  they  may  improve  their  happmess,  increase 
tiieir  knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude, 
•0  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  hi^h-. 
er  or  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification 
of  their  passions.  Of  these,  some^  haughty  and 
vnpetuoos,  fly  from  society  only  because  they 
cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themselves  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
gible, but  that  which  places  them  out  of  the 
teach  of  censure  or  control,  and  afibrds  them  op- 
portunities of  living  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
nan's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  easily  oflended  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  imper- 
tinence, and  always  expecting  from  the  conver- 
sation of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity,  and 
truth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
afibrd.  Such  men  are  in  haste  to  retire  from 
iROssness,  falsehood,  and  brutality ;  and  hope  to 
Sod  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  negative  fe- 
licity, an  exemption  froni  the  shocks  and  pertur- 
bations with  wnich  public  scenes  are  continually 
distressing  them. 

To  neiUier  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  af- 
ford that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so 
lavishly  to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will 
quickly  discover,  that  by  escaping  from  his  op^ 
ponents  he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness 
U  nothing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  power  no^ 
thing  where  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he  whose  fan 
euhies  are  employed  in  too  close  an  observation 
of  fitilinAS  and  aefects,  will  And  hts  condition 
▼ery  little  mended  by  transferring  his  attention 
from  others  to  himself:  he  will  probably  soon 
come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
|o  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  cha- 
xacter  rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  merely  by 
$M  authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  And 
those  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
•talesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these 
lUiewise  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, for  want  of  considering,  that  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carriea  with  them  to  their 
country  seats  minds  full  fraught  with  subjects 
of  reflection,  the  consciousness  of  ffreat  merit,  the 
ausaory  of  illustrious  actions,  the  knowledge 
of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mighty  d'o- 
Mgns  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditatioiv  Soli- 
tude was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue,  and 
^n  opportunity  of  usefulncssb  But  what  can  r&- 
t^ement  confer  upon  him,  who  having  done  no- 
things can  receive  no  support  from  his  own  lm« 


portance,  who  having  known  nothing  ^*n  find 
no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  past,  xnd  who 
intending  nothing  can  form  no  ho|>es  fi-om  pros- 
pects of  the  future  ?  He  can,  surelv,  take  no  wiser 
course  than  that  of  losing  himself  again  in  the 
crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  nxfJk 
the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phi- 
losophy, and  retire  in  exp<^ctation  of  greater  in- 
timacies with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the 
groves  when  he  conferred  with  Egcria.  These 
men  have  not  alwaySi  reason  to  repent  Some 
studies  require  a  continued  prosecution  of  the 
same  train  of  thought,  such  as  is  too  oflcn  inter 
rupted  by  the  petty  avocations  of  common  life, 
sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necessary,  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  bo  at  once  present  to  the  mind; 
and  every  thing,  therefore,  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or  dis- 
sipate the  attention. 

Rut  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  soli 
tude,  its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  is 
not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  senti- 
ments by  ms  diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society:  he 
that  never  compares  his  notions  with  (hose  of 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  tihoughts, 
and  very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  whidt 
may  be  raised  against  his  opinions:  he,  therefore, 
often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of  truth,  when 
he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded. 
He  that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  liis 
studies,  will  always  applaud  his  own  progress, 
and  think  highly  of  his  performances,  because 
he  knows  not  that  othefchave  equalled  or  excell- 
ed him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  student  who  withdraws  himself  from  the 
world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extinguished 
which  praise  and  emulation  had  enkindled,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather 
than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  roduses, 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect, 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consi- 
deration. These  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curiosity ;  but 
that  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they 
may  employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  refigion : 
that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  with  stricter 
vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts  by  more  fre« 
quent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mor- 
tality, I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qaalified 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appears  **  to- 
pass  through  things  temporary,**  with  no  other 
eve  than  ''not  to  lose  finally  de  things  eternal,'* 
I  look  with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  ap- 
prove his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minute 
examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  nerer  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  daj  multi- 
plying seducements,  andstalkitigfortii  with  more 
nardened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdnw 
the  Influence  of  her  presence,  or  fbrb^  to  asMrt 
her  natural  dimity  by  open  and*  undatmted  per- 
sevemnce  in  uie  fight  Piety- practised  m  so5^ 
tude,  like  the  flower  that  blOoms  in  the  desert^ 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  heaven^ 
and  delight  those  unbodied'  spirits  that  sorve^ 
the  worksof  Gh)d  ancKfae  acttoas^TmeB  ^M'i( 
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Hcato^vB  no  aaaistmnce  npoo  eartUy  beings,  and 
ao^rerer  firee  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants 
ihe  aacred  aplendour  of  beneficence. 

Oiu  Maker,  wbo  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
rietiea  of  temper  and  such  difierence  of  powers, 
^et  deaiflned  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
«itende^  that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
by  difierent  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
she  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  their  own  pasnons  incited  by  the  force  of 
present  temptations:  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly 
(he  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they  cannot 
conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of  solitude, 
that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tem- 
pest of  public  life.  •  But  there  are  others,  whose 
paasioos  grow  more  strong  and  irregular  in  pri- 
vacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform  te- 
Dour  of  virtue,  but  by  ezposins  their  manners  to 
the  public  eye, 'and  assisting  Uie  admonitions  of 
eoDscience  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such,  it  is 
dangerous  to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  con- 
duct till  tliey  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue, 
and  weakened  their  passions  bv  frequent  victo- 
ries. But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  in- 
spired with  ardour,  and  so  fortiHed  with  resolu- 
tion, that  the  world  passes  before  them  without 
influence  or  regard :  these  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  appoii^ted  the  guardians  of  man- 
kind :  thej  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  ex- 
hibit public  examples  of  good  life :  and  may  be 
said,  when  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert 
the  station  which  Previdence  assigned  them. 


X^o.  1S8.}       &4TUU)AT,  Jah.  26, 1754. 

lUe  HniHroraumj  kic  dexlmrtmm  ahii ;  «•««  uiriane 
Krrotf  ted  varriit  ittmdit  parttbut,  IIor. 

When  in  «  wood  welonvo  the  eertnla  wnj, 
Ob«  error  Ibob  OB,  ilMNirli  woTnrioiw  atngr, 
Bonio  to  the  left,  uMliomo  to  t'other  fide.     Feancis. 

It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
to  charge  each  other  with  trifling  away  life: 
every  man  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amuse- 
Oient  of  his  neighbour  as  something  below  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  a  rational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the 
wants  of  nature,  and  who,  bemg  acquainted  with 
the  various  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
tions are  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  fbw,  would, 
iodesdy  be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
working  ^ther  for  themselves  or  others,  nnd 
buainess  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  Kfe.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece, 
dig  the  mine,  fell  the  wood,,  nor  gather  in  the 
harvest;  they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
Souses;  in  what  then  are  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant 
prospect,  of  the  wotM  wiH  not  enable  us  to  an-. 
swer.  We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  to- 
gether in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  l^te  in 
Sieir  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks  ;  but 
vhat  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoids  a  more  mi- 
nute observation  must  inform  us. 

When  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
it  soon  appean  that  the  (Missions  and  imagina^ 
liMs  of  flvn  will  not  Msilf  sufi^  them  to  be 


idle ;  we  see  things  coveted  merely  because  thvy 
are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  arc  fugitjvo; 
we  see  men.  conspire  t^  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  which  is  worthless  in  itself,  and  then  con- 
tend for  the  possession..  One  is  a  collector  cf 
fossils,  of  wnich  he  knows  do  otlier  use  than  to 
show  them;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own 
rejpository,  ^eves  that  the  stones  which  he  ha3 
lett  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by  another. 
The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  his 
rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine 
with  his  own.  This  man  is  hurr^'ing  to  a  con- 
cert, only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his 
company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress ;  some  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some 
in  directions  to  their  cook  l  some  are  forming 
parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  at  a 
norso-race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of 
these  lives  are  parsed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by 
which  the  busy  neither  benefit  tHemselves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
gaged, who  seriously  considered  what  he  was  do* 
mg,  or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
he  is  with  what  he  might  bo  made.  However, 
as  people  who  have  the  same  inclination  gene- 
rally flock  together,  every  tjifler  is  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  the  sight  of  others  a?  unprofitabty 
active  as  mmself ;  bv  kindling  the  heat  of  com- 
petition, he  in  time  thinks  himself  important^  and 
by  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  is  se- 
cured from  weariness  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self  approbation  i3  always  the 
reward  of  (ulisence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  plea- 
sures, as  a  more  happy  and  more  viKuous  dis- 
position, than  that  universal  contempt  and 
naughty  negligence,  which  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  oflen  as- 
sumed by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its  namc^ 
and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and 
ridicule  is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easi^ 
est  philosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thing,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  undet 
pretence  that  occasions  arc  wanting  to  call  forth 
activity^  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setting  an  example  of  more  rational 
industrV}  is  no  less  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
than  of  the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  sncb 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ-* 
ment,  which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  likewise^ 
that  almost  every  act,  which  is  not  directly  vi- 
cious, is  in  some  respect  benefTcia!^  and  laudable. 
"  I  oflen,**  says  Bruyere,  "  observe  from  my 
window,  two  beings  of  erect  form  and  amiable 
countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  rea** 
son,  able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  i^  language^ 
and  convey  their  notions  to  each  other.  Thfij 
rise  early  m  the  morning,  and  are  every  dhy 
employed  till  sunset  in  rubbing  two  smooth 
stones  together,  or,  ih  other  terms,  in  polishing 
marble." 

''If  lions  could  paint,**  says  the  fable,  **m  flie 
room  of  those  pictures  which  exhibit  men  fftiK 
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qaiihing  lions,  we  ahoold  see  lioiif  feeding  upon 
men."  If  the  etone-catter  oonld  have  written 
like  Bniyere,  what  wodd  he  have  replied? 

''I  look  up,'* aaye  he,  **^^  day  fiom  my 
•hop  upon  a  man  whom  the  idien,  who  stand 
suUto  gaie  upon  my  woriL.  often  celebrate  as  a 
wit  and  a  f^loeopher.  I  often  perceiYe  his  face 
douded  with  care,  and  am  told  that  Ins  taper  is 
sometimes  burning  at  midnight  The  sight  of  a 
man  who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in 
his  apartment,  and,  therefore,  oould  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doin^ ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he 
was  writmg  descriptions  of  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they 
had  lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
change  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  often  repeated :  that  he  was  often  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a 
word  whidi  every  body  nnderstood;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  ezpressbns  equiilly 


proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  but  by  oon- 
sulunff  his  friends;  that  he  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear;  that  if  a  single 
line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  be 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to 
make  a  little  book^  which  at  last  will  teach  no 
useful  art,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not  will 
perceive  himself  to  want.  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into 
the  world;  and  should  be  ^d  to  see  those  who 
live  thus  foolishly,  seized  hjr  an  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation.'' 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridicu- 
lous. He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human 
beings  rubbing  stones  together,  might  have  pro- 
longed the  same  amusement  by  wsULinff  through 
the  citjr,  and  seeing  others  vrith  looks  of  import- 
ance heaping  one  brick  upon  another;^  or  by 
rambling  mto  the  country,  where  he  misht  oli- 
serve  oUier  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving 
in  pieces  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clav,  or,  in  the 
language  of  men  less  enlightened,  ploughing  the 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stanoes  to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
dilficult  by  an  aggresation  of  efi^s  to  make 
every  thing  great  Tne  polisher  of  marble  may 
be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue, 
and  the  sdiools  of  science :  or  providing  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  disco- 
veries of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  the  incite- 
ment and  instruction  of  future  generations.  The 
mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  reasoning  l^ingB  are  distingmshed  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  iniidi  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
secured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons^  and 
fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hostility;  and  the 
plooghman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  happiness  over  kingdoms^  and 
compelling  the  eartn  to  give  food  to  her  u^Sp 
bttants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things, 
Decause  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
•qual  or  txoel  some  other  trifler,  and  is  happy 


or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  miscarries :  the 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  unactive  ambition 
sits  comparing  his  power  with  his  wishes ;  and 
makes  his  mabiliCy  to  perform  thmgs  impoesiblc, 
an  excuse  to  himself  for  iwrformin^nothing.  Man 
itimate  of  his  < 


can  only  form  a  just  estimate  i 
by  makmg  his  power  the  test  of  his  peribnaanec^ 
bycompanng  what  he  does  with  what  he  can  da 
Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exertion  of 
all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  respect 
to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despieea  fay 
Him,  vriio  has  given  to  aU  created  beings  tbev 
difierent  abilities :  he  faithfully  peribrms  the  task 
of  life,  within  whatever  limits  nis  labours  may  be 
confined,  or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can 
accomplish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions 
by  his  imagmation,  may  appear  despicaUe  in  fab 
own  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  any 
thing  really  useful,  has  no  pretensions  to  appland 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  sinoe  notfaing 
but  narrowness  of  mind  bmders  him  from  see* 
in^  that  by  pursuing  the  same  principles  eveiy 
thing  limited  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  tne  care  of  his  family,  whfle 
his  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  tiie 
happiness  of  imaginary  kingdoms,  isMa  with 
equal  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  miver- 
sai  empire,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  blessings  over 
all  Uie  globe :  yet  even  this  ^obe  is  little,  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  matter  within  oar  view; 
and  that  system  barely  somethinff  more  then 
nonentity,  compared  with  the  boundless  legioBS 
of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor  imagJnstisB 
can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  snght 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  ire 
not,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  end 
wishes  whidi  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  neo»> 
sarily  deeoend  to  the  oonsideralimi  of  whet  we 
are.  We  have  powen  very  scanty  in  their  ut- 
most extent,  but  which  m  diflbrent  men  are  diP 
ferently  proportioned.  Suitably  to  these  powers 
wo  have  duties  prescribed,  which  we  must  no- 
ther  decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting  oorselves 
with  easier  amusements,  nor  overlMk  in  idb 
contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  omr  fives^  wo 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  bom  to  plesse 
ourselves.  He  that  studies  simply  his  own  sstia- 
faction,  will  always  find  the  proper  buainesi  ef 
his  station  too  hard  or  to  easy  for  hinL  Botif 
we  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relatioD  to  The 
Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placed  in  the 
world,  and  who  has  allotted  us  the  part  which 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life,  we 
diaU  be  easily  persuaded  to  resign  oar  own  ia- 
dinations  to  trnerrine  Wisdom,  and  do  the  w«k 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligencs. 
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Aad  minfle  aonschiof  of  oar  timM  to  pMM*. 

DavoBH,  Jpib 

FoNTENBLLB,  lu  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  New 
ton,  closes  a  long  eBumeration  of  that  great  phi 
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losopher'a  virtuea  and  attainments,  with  an  ob- 
servation, that "  he  was  not  distinguiflhed  from 
other  men  by  any  aingukrity  either  natuiai  or 
afrected." 

It  is  an  emioent  instiince  of  Newton^  supeci- 
oiity  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
sepaiate  knowled^  firem  tbuee  weaknesses  by 
which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
was  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom  without 
purehasixig  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things : 
and  that  he  stood  alone,  merely  because  he  baa 
left  the  rest  of  mankind  behind  him,  not  because 
he  deviated  from  the  beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
should  compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
might  set  this  part  of  Newton's  character  to 
view  with  great  advantage,  bv  opposing  it  to 
that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  latter 
•ages  who  has  any  pretensions  to  dispute  with 
bun  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
ful contemplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of 
knowledge  a  curious  inspection  into  common* 
iife,  and  after  having;  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo- 
sopher, had  exammed  "men's  business  and 
bosoms'*  as  a  statesman ;  yet  failed  so  much  in 
the  conduct  of  domestic  awurs,  that,  in  the  most 
lucrative  post  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy^  king- 
dom could  advance  him,  he  felt  nil  the  miseries 
of  distressful  poverty,  and  committed  all  the 
crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were  at 
once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
sat  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excel- 
lence, very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
Bacon:  but  almost  all  the  studious  tribe  as  they 
obtain  any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel 
likewise  some  contagion  of  his  defects ;  and  ob- 
struct the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro- 
cure, by  follies  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
learning  could  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
dian, that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  se- 
veri^  the  error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the 
Ignorance  of  little  things  may  be  compensated 
by  the  knowledge  of  great ;  lor  so  it  is,  that  as 
more  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distin- 
guish or  esteem  great  qualifications^  and  as  man- 
«und  is  in  general  more  easily  disposed  to  cen- 
sure than  to  admiration,  contempt  is  often  incur- 
:  ed  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  use- 
itlness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  m  study  to 
avoid ;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the 
common  intercourses  of  Ufe,  by  private  medita- 
tion ;  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular 
system,  planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled 
principles,  in  which  every  cause  has  a  congruous 
effect,  and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  ano- 
ther. Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in  every  coun- 
try, a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  psjticular 
temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
the  constitution  of  the  government;  but  the 
greater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been 
started  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  jost  motives  of  choiee 
from  other  countfies. 
Of  all  these^  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey 


upon  the  mountains,  and  the  safe  that  specu- 
lates in  his  closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal 
ignorance;  yet  bv  the  observation  of  these  tnBes 
it  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  in  order 
that  the  addreas  of  one  to  another  ia  regulated, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facmty  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  b  v  their  frequency ;  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  his  own  bterest,  who  to 
the  unavoidable  unskilfulness  of  abstraction  and 
retirement  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common 
forms,  and  increases  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu- 
dious course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ce* 
remony  is,  indeed,  not  very  oflen  to  be  found; 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  fopperv  and  formality,  secreUjr  vrish  to 
have  possessed  those  oualifications  whieh  they 
pretend  to  despise ;  ana  because  they  find  it  dn- 
ncult  to  wash  away  the  tincture  which  they  have 
ao  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selvea  m  a  auUen  approbation  of  their  own  co- 
lour. Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  die  busy 
passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  pan^s  of  envy,  is  gene- 
rally forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with  an 
effort  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who^  support- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and 
elevated  by  a  long  course  of^reputation  and  ap- 
plause, voluntarily  consign  themselves  |p  singu- 
larity, afiect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because 
they  know  that  they  shall  not  be  iosUed,  and  in- 
dulge a  boundless  gratification  of  will  because 
they  perceive  that  mey  shall  be  quietly  obeyed. 
Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  o(  HvmomisU^  an  appellation  by  which  he 
that  has  obtained  it,  ana  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
fashion :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  ait  or  stand,  bo 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  many,  advance  ab- 
surdities or  oppose  demonatration,  without  any 
other  reprehenaion  from  mankind  than  that  it  m 
hia  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  he 
let  alone. 

This  seema  to  many  an  eaay  paaaport  through 
the  various  factions  of  mankma ;  and  thoae  on 
whom  it  ia  beatowed,  appear  too  frequently  to 
consider  the  patience  witn  which  their  caprices 
are  sufiered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  or  their 
own  importance,  of  a  geniua  to  which  aubmis- 
aion  ia  univeraally  paid,  and  whoae  irregularitiea 
are  only  conaidered  aa  oonaequences  of  its  vi-  • 
ffour.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always 
found  to  apot  a  character,  thoiuh  they  may  not 
totally  obscure  it;  and  he  who  expects  from 
manlundj  that  tliey  should  give  up  eatabliahed 
cuatoma  m  compliance  with  hia  aingle  wUl,  and 
exacts  that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay, 
may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

Sinffularitv  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
versally and  invariably  diapleaaing.  In  what- 
ever respect  a  man  dmen  fix>m  others,  he  must 
be  considered  by  them  as  either  worae  or  better; 
by  being  better,  it  ia  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 
probation of  his  practice  must  necessarily  con- 
demn him  that  ^ives  it;  and  though  a  man  ofVeo 
pleases  by  inferiority,  there  are  few  who  deaira 
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to  give  Buch  plemsura.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that 
nngularity  is  almost  almiys  regajrcled  as  a  brand 
nf  slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated 
with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which  weak 
«yes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which, 
though  kindness  is  not  gained,  at  least  envy  is 
averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conchide  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or 
justify  singularity ;  ft  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understanding  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  play  over  the 
airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pride  of  men 
•will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one  whose  un- 
^erstandinf  or  attainments  are  but  level  with 
their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they  have 
consented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  direction 
which  they  submissively  follow.  Ail  violation 
of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  defiance 
of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  gene- 
ral laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  therefore,  who 
-differs  from  others  wimout  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punish- 
ed with  ridicule ;  if  those  whose  example  he  su- 
percihousl^  overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision, 
"and  hoot  him  back  afiain  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  oflen  exerted  in  lit^ 
tie  things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indetermi- 
nable, and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  ex- 
cuse. But  tbere  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 
noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
among  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
generak  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  be- 
cause these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven  ;  yet  even  of  Uiese,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  ref- 
lated by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue, 
who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
suffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affec- 
tions for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa^- 
flhionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remaikably  elegant  in  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 

S'es  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful,  not  to  drive 
e  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
enjoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno- 
cently delight 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
tore,  no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  de^ 
gree  and  practices  of  mankind,  is  in  some  no- 
tions the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  com- 
pliance only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only 
ne  can  become  useful:  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be 
lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give 
up  virtue  to  complaisance ;  for  the  end  of  com- 
ptaiaanoe  is  only  to  ^ain  the  kindness  of  our  fel- 
low-b«iiig8y  whose  kindnMs  is  desirable  only  as . 


instrumental  to  happiness,  and  happineM 

be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virtue. 
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As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furaished  wiA 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the 
future  only  by  considering  the  past:  and  as  fu- 
turity is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he 
ought  very  diligentiy  to  use  the  onl}r  means  by 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it^  and  fre- 
quendy  to  revolve  the  experiments  which  he  has 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wis- 
dom from  his  mistakes,  and  caution  from  his 
miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  eveiy 
night  this  solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  inquire  of  myseU^  in 
what  employment  my  life  nas  passed  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  of  this  now  I  only  know,  that  it  waa  once 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  ira^ 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  memory  can  give  some 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  serious ;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  in  soli- 
tude ;  one  day  has  been  spent  in  consulting 
the  ancient  sages,  and  anotner  in  writing  jfi^ 
venharera. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit  As  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  write  Jidvenhiren,  I  could  not  fbi^ 
bear  lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  my  labours;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or 
suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  tho  attesta- 
tion of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may 
be  frustrated  when  they  are  executed  irithoat 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainabla 
in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  litde 
room  for  self-congratulation :  some  who  affimi, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  public, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind,  or 
shackle  the  torrent 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  un 
failing  experience.  The  world  is  fnll  of  fnud 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity ;  interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  hap- 
piness by  perpetual  accumulation,  Matbout  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  his  superfluity 
condemns  to  want :  in  this  state  of  things  a  book 
of  morality  is  published,  in  which  charity  and 
benevolence  are  strongly  enforced ;  ana  it  is 
proved  beyond  opposition,  tiiat  men  are  happy 
m  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  sa 
they  are  liberal.  The  book  is  applauded,  and 
the  author  is  preferred ;  he  imagines  his  applauss 
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descnred,  and  i^eeftei  leaa  pleudre  fipom  the 
acquisition  of  rewturd  than  the  conBdousneas  of 
merit  Let  ns  look  a^n  upon  mankind :  in- 
terest is  atili  the  ruling  mottye,  and  the  world  is 
yet  fuU  of  iraud  and  corruption,  malevolence  and 
rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  conintinff  this  assertion, 
arises  merelj  from  its  generidity  and  compre- 
hension; to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  diMmct 
facts,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
human  eyes  can  take ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion is  gradual  and  sUent,  as  the  extension  of 
evening  shadows;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  dieir  increase;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage, 
and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition  ?  ^, 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
in  difierent  degrees ;  as  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  o^ 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  bera 
increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but,  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
enforcement? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
is  annnally  plou^ed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread,  but,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  Vain; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
usefulness  will  be  known ;  the  wickedness  that 
is  now  frequent  would  become  universal,  the 
bread  that  is  tiow  scarce  would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  inde^,  of  every  individual  is 
small,  and  the  consequence  ofhis  endeavours 
imperceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  amlity  to  do  much, 
that  something  might  be  left  for  every  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
co-operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single 
man  can  bo  no  more  distinguished,  than  the  ef" 
fect  of  a  particular  drop  when  the  meadows  are 
ffoated  by  a  summer  shower;  3ret  every  drop 
increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
seldom  works  a  visible  efiect  i^pon  cities  or  na- 
tions, will  readily  be  gmnted.  The  book  which 
is  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those 
that  read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater 
ptai  peruse  it  with  dispositions  that  veiy  little 
favour  their  own  improvement 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal  : 
spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  k>ve 
and  hatred,  every  pa&sion  which  incites  to  any 
other  action,  serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  sti- 
mulate a  readen 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  have 
escaped  the  public  ;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in  the 
first  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join  the 
chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms 
it,  in  **  the  rearward  of  the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument: 
one  has  little  care  about  Uie  sentiment,  he  ob- 
serves only  how  it  is  expressed  ;  another  regards 
not  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  is  inferred :  they  read  for  other  purposes  than 
the  attainment  of  practical  knowledge  3  and  are 


no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  by  an  enminalkni 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  arehi- 
tect  to  inflame  his  devotion  by  considering  atten- 
tively the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  theb  con* 
versation,  or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  aocompliahments :  but  the 
most  general  and  prevalent  reason  of  sttidy  ie 
the  impossibility  ot  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wanta 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when  me 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
tlays  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useleds,  who  provides 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many 
more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  gooa» 
that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study 
terminates  in  mere  pastime,  tfookshave  always 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding ;  we 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  fixed 
desire  of  improvement,  will  ^w  more  knowing; 
he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral  or  religioui 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  good* 
ness;  the  ideas  wnich  are  often  offered  to  the 
mind,  will  at  last  find  a  ludiy  moment  when  it 
is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  ai  a  dis- 
cooragement  to  writers,  that  there  are  aheady 
books  sufficient  in  the  worid ;  that  all  the  topics 
of  pereuasbn  have  been  discussed,  and  every 
important  question  cleariy  stated  and  justly  de^ 
cided  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  where  heroee 
have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  petty  copiers  of 
the  present  time  should  advance  the  great  woik 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  hmnail 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  increase;  but  so  nai^ 
row,  that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by 
a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en* 
large  it.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco* 
vered  some  truth  unknown  before  :  he  may  be 
sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diveniiyin^  the  suiw 
face  of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mmd  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  those  bean* 
ties  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  b»* 
fore.  Every  Mfriter  may  find  intellects  corre- 
spondent to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and, 
perhaps,  truth  is  often  mora  successfully  propa- 
^tcd  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  bnt  to 
explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  specalatists 
and  curious  searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readcre  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to  ren- 
der them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which 
I  have  laid  out  ui   these  little  compositieM. 
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Thit  tiM  worid  hts  giovm  apparently  batter, 
•ainoe  the  pnblicatiozi  of  tke  Adoenturer^  I  have 
BOt  obeanrod;  bat  am  wiiiing  to  think,  that 
many  have  been  afiected  by  eingle  sentiments, 
of  which  it  is  their  business  to  renew  the  im- 
pression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue }  and  that 
those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  im- 
prove. 


No.  138.1     Satomat,  March  «,  1754. 

Am  MCrfHoa  iUr,  etfaUeniit  temiu  vitm  t     Hos. 

Wh«Cber  the  tnnquil  mind  mnd  pure, 

Honours  or  wealth  our  blina  insure : 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  tostr^jr, 

When  lonely  lewb  the  eileat  wmf.  FtAScit. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  wel&re  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natu> 
ral  train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition 
with  regard  to  themselves;  and  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertainment  for 
mankind. 

In  estimating  the  psin  or  pleasure  of  an^r  par- 
ticular state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
cisions from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  determine  whether  other  minds  are 
affected  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manner. 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  must  be  content  to 
.judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained;  and, 
mdeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fal- 
lacious, for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others, 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  And  men  unani- 
mously concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in  ao- 
Knowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

If  we  appl^  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
^  deserve  envy :  for  they  have-in  all  ages  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  mgmtitode  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
'8urd  preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dolness 
often  obtain  favour  snd  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective ;  and  few  have 
left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  perveraeness  and 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are 
in  retditv  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mor- 
tals. The  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli- 
city;  ever}r  man,  like  an  author,  believes  him- 
self to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  prospect  of  the  future; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  tnose  disappointments  in 
silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  wrlten  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whose  hopes  have -so  far  overpowered  his  fears, 
as  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate 
lor  (ame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before 
his  appeafmncoi  with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence 


or  honour ;  while  his  fortune  is  yet  uader  tfaa 
regulation  of  fancy,  he  easily  mcMleU  it  to  his 
wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of  critics  or  rivals  to 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts  over  the 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice  nt 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxujiously  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happinesa,  and 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  invention, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagenr,  and  the  choice 
stands  suspended  between  mfierent  sentiments. 

These  plessures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  be 
indulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  dis> 
quisition  with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  (an- 
cles so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  select,  and 
arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no  uDplea» 
ing  employment,  when  one  sentiment  readily 
produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  expfe»> 
sions  present  themselves  at  the  first  summons ; 
but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  does  not 
always  obtain;  and  common  writers  know  it 
only  to  sucli  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of 
slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  whicb 
the  mind  is  dragorcd  by  necessity  or  resolution^ 
and  from  which  the  attention  is  every  moment 
starting  to  more  delightful  amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which^ 
when  considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering 
hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  execution  with 
imcxpected  difficulties ;  the  mind  which,  while 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  imagined  itself 
amply  furnished  with  materials,  finds  sometim'^ 
an  unexpected  barrenness  and  vacuity,  anu 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  vanisbcl^ 
which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for  eniU 
sion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themsdvcs- 
bul  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  th^  are 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  coo« 
catenated  in  a  regular  and  dependent  series ; 
the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which 
neitlier  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  disoove^ 
ed,  and  toils  and  struggles  without  progress  oi 
extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  ''if  matter  b« 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very 
little  difficulty ;"  a  position  which,  thou^  suft> 
ciently  plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre» 
ccpts,  is  by  no  means  strictly  and  pbilosophicallj 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  vrmM 
clearly  express  what  he  full^  undcrsUK>d:  yet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  oden 
the  qualities  of  diflerent  persons:  and  many 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  just  and 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  thr 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  authors,  and 
those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words  are  al 
most  the  only  care :  many  make  it  their  study, 
not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  ss  to 
recommend  those  which  are  already  known  to 
more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations: 
but  every  man,  whether  he  copies  or  inveotSi 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or  those 
of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient  in 
the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which 
he  could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  me- 
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mory  for  tenii»«de|iaate  to  his  oonceptioDS,  and 
at  last  unable  to  impress  upon  his  reader  the 
ima^  ezistingr  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer, 
to  be  witlun  a  woid  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  ^ngle  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
Ibrce,  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with,  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  these  deficiences  cannot  always  be  supplied: 
and  after  a  long  study  and  vexation,  the  passage 
is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  that  was 
so  nearly  finished.. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fbry  of  the  performance :  novelty  always  capti- 
vates the  mind ;  as  our  thoughts  rise  fresh  upon 
us,  we  readily  believe  them  just  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleasure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  bo  mean  and  common,  or  borrowed 
firom  the  works  of  others,  and  suppbed  by  me- 
mory rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer 
finds  no  such  fault  in  his  performance,  he  is  still 
tp  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
eyes ;  and  when  he  considers,  how  much  men 
who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  exactness, 
have  often  tailoi  of  judging  of  themselves,  he  will 
bo  afraid  of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own  fa- 
TOur,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  contemplate  with 
too  much  complacence,  treasure  that  has  not  jret 
been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the  only  trial 
that  can  stamp  its  value. 

Foom  tne  public,  mad  only  from  the  publio^  is 


he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-esteem ;  but  the  public 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  writings,  at 
least,  as  describe  the  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  every  man  carries  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other 
causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  general' 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion,, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time ;  the 
judgment  which  the^  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timo- 
rous to  contradict ;  it  may  however  be,  1  think, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depress 
than  exaU,  as  mankmd  are  more  creduloub  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not 
to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of 
an  author:  since  it  commonly  serves,  after  mil* 
carriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  Becaosa 
the  world  has  sometimes  passed  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjust 
by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ;  because 
some  have  been  exalted  above  their  merits  by 
^partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  success  of  « 
rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  aeal  of 
his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author 
seems  to  share  all  the  common  miseries  of  life^ 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  italenitiFes  i 
abatements^ 
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tam  whole  number  cyf  papers  of  which  the 
Idlbk  originaHy  consiBted,  are  contained  in  this 
edition,  althou^  not  all  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  authors  of  9,  15,  48,  54,  and  98, 
are  unknown.  Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  are  by 
Wharton.  No.  67  by  Lamoton.  Nob.  76, 79, 
and  88,  by  Retkolds. 

Of  the  Essays  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  those 
eontained  in  the  Idler  were  the  most  popular. 
The  Rambler,  though  unquestionably  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  fame,  did  not  during  the 
•nthoi's  lifetime  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
Its  rtyle  was  more  dignified,  and  less  miscella- 
neous thui  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator  pleased 
,9Bd  charmed  by  its  variety — ^it  eeuld  not  uiil  to  do 
\«therwise ;  for  the  ^reat  wits  of  Ctueen  Anne's 
)r«ign  were  its  contnbutors.  The  Rambler  was 
Imore  uniform  and  less  amusing,  though  not  less 
instractivo— partaking  somewhat  of  uiat  settled 
4^oom  which  always  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
author's  mind.  That  it  should  be  wanting  in 
novelty  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  Dr.  John- 
son stood  alone  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  this  collection  the  great 
moral  teachings  of  Dr«  Johnson  are  seldom,  if 
at  all,  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Spectator. 
His  observation  upon  men  and  things  snows  an 
lumte  observance  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
kim.  He  brought  in  all  thinga,  men  and  their 
factions,  to  the  test  of  principle ;  and  made  truth 
Md  virtue  the  great  levers  by  which  human 


conduct  should  be  regulated.    The  essays  m^ 
the  Rambler  mig^t,  indeed,  almost  form  a  body 
ofEthics. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  become  aware  of 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  gravity 
and  seeming  pomp  of  diction  which  marked  the 
Rambler ;  and  seems  to  have  studied  to  make 
the  papers  which  constitute  the  Idler,  to  be  in, 
keeping  with  its  title.  He  lays  aside  his  auste- 
rity, and  assumes  a  style  more  easy  and  less 
vigorous,  losmg  nothing  however  of  the  eleeaaee 
of  compM)8ition  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  htt 
productions.  Great  depth  of  thought  and  pro- 
found research  into  motives  and  principles^  wonl^ 
not  well  become  an  Idler.  He  should  look  upoo 
men  and  manners  as  one  desirous  of  paa^og 
his  lifb  with  as  little  trouble,  as  wonM  comport 
with  his  general  character — which  simply  is,  to 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  actions  by 
which  society  is  governed,  without  too  laborious 
investigation  of  the  one,  or  too  severe  a  criticisai 
upon  the  other.  We  accordingly  find  that  waila 
Dr.  Johnson  still  continues  his  lectures  upon 
human  lif&  he  takes  hold  of  the  local  Mies  and 
gayeties  of  his  time,  seeks  to  place  common  occur-^ 
rences  in  a  stron^r  light,  and  adverts  more  fre- 
quently to  the  ordmary  topics  of  the  day.  He  thus 
made  the  Idler  much  more  popular  at  the  time 
tb^U  the  Rambler.  He,  in  met,  may  be  said  ts 
have  written  the  Rambler  for  posterity— th«"^ 
Idler  for  his  own  time  and  himselC 
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Thosk  who  attempt  periodical  essays  seem  to 
be  often  stopped  in  the  be^inning^by  the  diffi- 
culty  of  finding  a  proper  tiUe.  Two  writers, 
since  the  time  of  the  Speetator,  hare  assumed 
his  name,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  in- 
heritance ;  an  efibrt  was  once  made  to  revive 
the  Toiler;  and  the  strange  appellations  by 
which  other  papers  have  been  called,  show  that 
the  authors  were  distressed,  like  the  natives  of 
JimertcOf  who  come  to  the  Europeant  to  beg  a 
name. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  of  the  Mer,  that  if 
his  title  had  required  any  search,  he  never 
would  have  found  it  Every  mode  of  life  ha« 
its  conveniences.  The  Idler  who  habituates 
himself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most 
easily  obtain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which 
are  often  fruitless,  but  sometimes  succeeds 
better  than  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valua- 
ble as  it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kind- 
ness, the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  univer- 
sal patronage.  There  is  no  single  character 
under  which  such  numbers  are  comprised. 
Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler.  Even 
those  who  seem  te  differ  most  fVom  us  are  hast- 
ening to  increase  our  fraternity;  as  peace  is 
the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a 
writer  can  better  denote  nis  kindred  to  the  hu- 
man species.  It  has  been  found  hard  to  de- 
scribe man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
philosophers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  ani- 
mal ;  but  others  have  considered  reason  as  a 
quality  of  which  many  creatures  partake.  He 
has  been  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  distin- 
guished as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  is  not  soniQtimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  de- 
finition from  which  none  that  shall  find  it  in 
this  paper  can  be  excepted;  fbr  who  can  be 
more  idle  than  the  reader  of  the  Idler? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
must  be  not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  man  is 
the  only  being  that  can  be  properly  called  idle, 


that  does  by  others  what  he  might  do  himself, 
or  sacrifices  duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from 
which  less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man 
of  business  forgets  him ;  the  man  of  enterprise 
despises  him ;  and  though  such  as  tread  the 
same  track  of  life  fall  commonly  into  jealousy 
and  discord,  Idlen  are  always  found  to  asso* 
ciate  in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  most  famed  for 
doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idltt 
as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  thit  paper, 
whether  it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  leamedl 
or  familiar,  serious  or  gay,  political  or  moral, 
continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  Inquire.  That  the  Idler  has  some 
scheme  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  to  form  sehemet 
is  the  Idler's  privilege.  But  though  he  hat 
many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
spanng  of  communication,  having  observed, 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  jto  remember  what  he 
forgets  himself;  that  his  tardiness  of  execution 
exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those  who 
catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work ;  and  that  very 
specious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  pom* 
pons  displays,  have  subsided  in  wearmess 
without  a  tnal,  and  witliout  miscarriage  have 
been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler's  character  may  be  sup- 
posed to  promise.  Those  that  are  curious  after 
diminutive  history,  who  watch  the  revolutions 
of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  characters 
either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  gratified 
by  this  paper;  for  the  Idler  is  always  inquisi- 
tive and  seldom  retentive.  He  that  delights  in 
obloquy  and  satire,  and  wishes  to  see  clouds 
gathering  pver  any  reputation  that  dazzles  him 
with  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  the  IdUr*9 
essays  with  a  beating  heart  The  Idler  is  na 
turally  censorious ;  those  who  attempt  nothing 
themselves,  think  e\cry  thing  easily  perform- 
ed, and  consider  the  unsuccessful  always  aa 
criminal. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  I 
make  no  contract  nor  incur  any  obligation,  if 
those  who  depend  on  the  Idler  fbr  intelligenoe 
and  entertainment,  should  suffer  the  disap- 
pointment which  commonly  follows  ill-placed 
expectations,  they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  on 
themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away. 
The  Mer,  though  sluggish,  is  vet  alive  and 
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may  Boraetimes  be  stimulated  to  Tigoor  and 
activity.  He  may  descend  into  profoundness, 
or  tower  into  sublimity ;  for  the  diligence  of 
an  IdUr  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous 
bodies  forced  into  yeloci^  move  witn  violence 
proportionate  to  their  weight 

But  these  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  can- 
not be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly 
receive  help  from  any  correspondent,  who  shall 
enable  him  to  please  without  his  own  labour, 
fie  excludes  no  style,  he  prohibits  no  subject ; 
only  let  him  that  writes  to  the  IHer  remember, 
that  his  letters  must  not  be  long :  no  words  are 
to  be  squandered  in  declaration  of  esteem,  or 
confes8ions|of  inability ;  conscious  dullness  has 
little  right  to  be  proux,  and  praise  is  not  so 
welcome  to  the  mer  as  quiet 
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Toto  vis  quater  anno 
Membranam.  Bom. 

Many  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and 
feldom  in  the  mind ;  there  are  many  truths 
which  every  human  being  acknowledges  and 
forgets.  It  is  generally  known,  that  he  who 
OQcpects  much  will  be  often  disappointed ;  yet 
disappointment  seldom  cures  us  ofexpectation, 
or  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  producing 
a  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation.  He 
that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always 
wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many 
founder  in  the  passage,  while  they  lie  waiting 
for  the  sale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  their  wish. 

It  will  naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler 
has  lately  sufiered  some  disappointment,  and 
that  he  does  not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing. 
No  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own  secrets. 
I  will,  however,  confess,  that  I  have  now  been 
a  writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  heard 
a  single  word  of  praise,  nor  received  one  hint 
from  any  correspondent 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.  Many  of  my  predecessors 
have  thought  themselves  obligea  to  return  their 
acknowledgments  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
kind  reception  of  the  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
apologies  have  become  necessary  to  those  inge- 
nious gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  performan- 
ces, though  in  the  highest  decree  elegant  and 
learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who  hav- 
ing experienced  no  kindness,  have  no  thanks 
to  return ;  whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet 
enabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
how  skilfully  I  can  pacify  resentment,  extenu- 
ate negligence,  or  palliate  rejection  ? 

I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  reputa- 
tion is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  therefore  shall  not  much  repine 
if  praise  be  withheld  till  it  is  better  deserved. 
But  surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  complain  that, 
in  a  nation  of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me 
worthy  of  notice  after  so  fair  an  invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  had 
eeiaed  the  old  and  the  young,  when  the  cook 
warUea  hec  lyrics  in  the  kitchent  and  the 


thrasher  vociferates  his  heroics  in  the  bem ; 
when  our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  balky 
volumes,  and  our  girls  forsake  their  samplers 
to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom,  it  may  seem  yeiy 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  from  their  pro- 
per occupations,  by  afibrding  new  opportnni* 
ties  of  literary  fame. 

I  should  be,  indeed,  unwilling  to  find  that, 
for  the  sake  of  corresponding  with  the  JdUrt 
the  smith's  iron  had  cooled  on  the  anvil,  or  the 
spinster's  distafi*  stood  unemployed.  I  solicit 
only  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready devoted  themselves  to  literature,  or,  with- 
out any  determinate  intention,  wander  at  larse 
through  the  expanse  of  life,  and  wear  out  the 
day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at 
another. 

Of  these  the  great  part  are  already  writeim 
One  has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  be 
exercises  his  powers ;  whose  passions  he  raises 
and  depresses ;  whose  understanding  he  per- 
plexes with  paradoxes,  or  strengthens  by  argu- 
ment; whose  admiration  he  courts,  whose 
praises  he  enjoys ;  and  who  serves  him  instead 
of  a  senate  or  a  theatre  ;  As  the  young  soldicsrs 
in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  place 
of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essays 
and  epigrams  which  he  reads  from  house  tc 
house,  to  select  parties,  and  which  bis  ac- 
quaintances are  daily  entreating  him  to  with- 
hold no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  the 
public 

If  among  these  any  one  is  persuaded  that, 
by  such  preludes  of  composition,  he  has  quali- 
fied himself  to  appear  in  the  open  world,  and 
is  yet  afraid  of  those  censures  which  they  who 
have  already  written,  and  they  who  cannot 
write,  are  equally  ready  to  fulminate  against 
public  pretenders  to  fame,  he  may,  by  trans- 
mitting his  performances  to  the  JdUTf  make  a 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enioy 
the  pleasure  of  success,  without  the  hasard  of 
miscarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arise 
from  this  method  of  stealing  on  the  public. 
The  standing  author  of  the  paper  is  always  the 
object  of  critical  malignity.  Whatever  is  mean 
wul  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is  excel- 
lent be  ascribed  to  his  assistants.  It  does  not 
much  alter  the  event,  that  the  author  and  his 
correspondents  are  equally  unknown  ;  for  the 
author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  individual,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  and 
whom  he  is,  therefore,  unwilling,  to  gratify 
with  applause ;  but  the  praises  given  to  his 
correspondents  are  scattered  in  ue  air,  none 
can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  andtheiefoie 
none  are  unwilling  to  bestow  thorn. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodi- 
cal work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tell 
what  particular  pieces  are  his  own ;  suchsecre^ 
cy  is,  indeed,  very  difiicult ;  but  if  it  can  be 
maintained,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  how 
small  an  expense  he  may  grow  considerable. 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  may 
engross  the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  is,  m  • 
deed,  dealt  with  a  hand  less  and  leas  bounteous 
through  the  subordinate  xanki,  till  it  descends 
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to  the  professed  author,  who  will  find  it  very 
difficolt  to  get  inore  than  he  deserves ;  but 
every  man  who  does  not  want  it,  or  who  needs 
not  valae  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances ;  and, 
for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  idUr^  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  by  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  present  race  of  wits,  and 
wish  to  sink  them  into  obscurity  before  the  lus- 
tre of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be 
detested. 
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Otia  Vitm 
Solamar  ecmtu.  STAT. 

It  h«s  lon^  been  the  complaint  of  those  who 
frequent  the  theatre,  that  all  the  dramatic  art 
has  been  Ion<v  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  accidents  of  life,  have 
been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till 
tii«  first  scene  informs  us  of  tlie  last,  and  the 
Dlay  no  sooner  opens,  than  every  auditor  knows 
how  it  will  conciode.  When  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  /^uess  by  whom  it  will 
bo  detected ;  when  a  letter  is'dropt  in  a  come- 
dy, we  can  tell  bv  whom  it  will  be  found. 
Nothing  is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character 
and  scikiment,  which  are  to  make  their  way 
as  they  can  without  the  soil  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense, or  the  enlivening  agitation  of  surprise. 
A  new  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it 
be  new  withont  novelty. 

My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of 
vices  and  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were 
most  likely  to  raise  mcriment  or  attract  atten- 
tion ;  they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before 
them,  untrodden  and  unsurveyed  ;  characters 
of  every  kind  shot  up  in  their  way,  and  those 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  or  most  conspi- 
ruous  colours,  were  naturally  cropt  by  the 
first  sickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
|>eep  into  neglected  comers,  to  note  the  ca- 
8'ial  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  minute  industry,  and 
•distinctions  too  subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or 
negligence  of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough 
behind  to  reward  another  search ;  9ometimes 
new  objects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he 
that  is  k>oking  for  one  kind  of  matter  is  amply 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  another.  But  still 
It  must  be  allowed  that  as  more  is  taken  less 
can  remain;  and  every  truth  brought  newly  to 
light  impoverishes  the  mine  from  which  suc- 
iceeding  intellects  are  to  dig  their  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  may  be  in  time  exhausted  ; 
that  the  sun,  by  ahining  long,  will  effuse  all 
its  light;  and  tint  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles,  the  whole  eartli  will  at  last 
necome  a  sandy  desert 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb 
themselves  by  contri\'ing  how  they  shall  live 
without  light  and  water.  For  the  days  of  uni- 
versal thirst  and  perpetunl  darkness  are  at  a 
great  distaiGL'.     The  ocean  and  the  sun  will 


last  our  time,  and  we  may  Isave  posterity  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  mnob 
more  narrow  bounds  must  be  set  to  the  modes 
of  life ;  and  mankind  may  want  a  moral  or 
amusing,  paper,  many  years  before  they  shall 
be  depnvcd  of  drink  or  day-light  This  want, 
which  to  the  busy  and  mventive  may  seem 
easily  remediable  by  some  substitute  or  other, 
the  whole  race  ofldlert  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibility  that  such  toipid  animals  can  sufier. 

When  I  consider  the  innumerable  multitudes 
that,  having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  detennina^ 
tion  of  will,  lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity, 
till  some  external  impulse  puts  them  in  motion ; 
who  awake  in  the  morning  vacant  of  thought, 
with  minds  ^ping  for  the  intellectual  food, 
which  some  kmd  essayist  has  been  accustomed 
to  supply,  I  am  moved  by  the  commiseration 
with  which  all  human  bemgs  ought  to  behold 
the  distresses  of  each  otlier,  to  try  some  expe 
dients  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  bo  actuated,  and  tho 
empty  be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madncM 
known  only  to  madmen.  There  are  certainly 
miseries  in  idleness  which  the  litter  only  can 
conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  often  felt 
and  often  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience  how 
welcome  is  every  avocation  that  summons  thtt 
thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and  how  much  Ian* 
guor  and  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  officious* 
ness  which  offers  a  momentary  amusement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  this  race  of  meii> 
what  entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  am 
but  entertained.  They  catch  with  equal  eager* 
ness,  at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  memoira  of  a 
robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
lottery. 

They  might  therafore  easily  be  pleased  if 
they  consulted  only  their  own  minds ;  but  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves,  have  always  somebody  that  thinks* 
for  them ;  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  is  to 
please  those  from  whom  others  learn  to  be 
pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  worid  with  veiy 
little  interest  or  design.  He  that  assumes  tas 
character  of  a  critic,  and  jvstifies  his  claim  by 
perpetual  censure,  and  imagines  that  he  ia  hurt* 
mg  none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  considets  as 
a  pestilent  animal,  whom  every  other  being  has> 
a  right  to  persecute ;  little  does  he  think  how 
many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his  own 
guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without 
malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections  which  thet 
do  not  understand  ;  or  how  man^  honest  minos 
he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  exciting  an  artificial 
fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  tsi 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is 
taught  by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased 
him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madman 
to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who  when  he  thought  him* 
self  master  of  Pern,  physicked  him  to  poverty* 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  ad» 
vantage  they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  Jdi$r 
will  take  much  patna  upon  them ;  he  has  him  • 
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self  to  please  as  well  as  them,  and  has  long 
learned,  or  eodearoared  to  leam,  not  to  make 
the  pleasure  of  others  too  necessary  to  his  own. 

No.  4.]    SAT0EDAT,  Mat  6,  1758. 

Uirrat  yap  fiXitan.  BOM. 

CHAaiTT,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor,  which  is 
now  justly  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  man* 
kind,  as  inseparable  from  piety,  and  \n  which 
almost  a!!  the  goodness  of  the  present  age 
consists,  is,  I  think,  known  only  to  those  who 
enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  transmiasion 
the  fight  of  rerelation. 

Those  ancient  nations  who  have  given  us  the 
wisest  models  of  government  and  the  brightest 
examples  of  patriotism,  whose  institutions  have 
been  transcribed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures, 
and  whose  history  is  studied  by  every  candi- 
date for  political  or  military  reputation,  have 
left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms-houses,  or 
hospitals,  of  places  where  age  might  repose, 
•r  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large 
donations  to  the  citixens  and  soldiers,  but  these 
di^butions  were  always  reckoned  rather 
popular  than  virtuous ;  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  an  ostentation  of  liberality,  nor 
was  anv  recompense  expected,  but  summges 
and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional ; 
he  that  ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people, 
ceased  likewise  to  court  it ;  and  therefore,  no 
man  thought  it  either  necessary  or  wise  to 
make  any  etandin?  provision  fbr  the  needy,  to 
look  forwards  to  ue  wants  of  posterity,  or.  to 
secure  successions  of  charity,  lor  succeasionB 
of  distress. 

Compassion  is,  by  some  reasoners,  on  whom 
the  name  of  philosophers  has  been  too  easily 
cenferred,  resolved  into  an  affection  merely 
selfish  and  involuntary  pereeption  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  si^htof  a  being  like  ourselves 
languishing  in  misery.  But  £is  sensation,  if 
ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  instinct  of 
uninstructed  nature,  will  only  produce  effects 
deraltory  and  transient;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action  or  extend  relief  to 
calamities  unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in 
being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour 
of  the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  hu- 
manity has  never  risen  by  its  own  power.  The 
charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which 
dieir  teacher  evidently  transplanted  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the  care  with 
which  some  of  the  Oriental  sects  attend,  as  it 
is  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased  and 
mdigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arguments 
which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his 
institations  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine 
hereafter  among  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
history,  has  yet  given  examples  of  charity, 
which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to 
imitation.  The  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  long  commerce  has  produced,  does  not 
enable  any  single  hand  to  raise  edifices  of  piety 


like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  manors  tore* 
ligious  uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  aod  laeUag 
beneficence  as  was  ecattered  over  the  land  ia 
ancient  times,  by  those  who  posseesed  comities 
or  provinces.  But  no  sooner  is  a  new  species 
of  misery  brought  to  view,  and  a  deein  of  re- 
lieving It  professed,  than  every  hand  is  open 
to  contribute  sometlung,  every  tongue  is  busi- 
ed in  sohcitation,  and  every  ait  of  pleasure 
is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of  virtue. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  in* 
cident  to  man,  nave  now  their  peculiar  hooses 
of  reception  and  relief;  and  there  are  fewa- 
mong  us,  raised  however  little  above  the  dan- 
ger of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly  claim,  what 
is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  most 
ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can 
most  securely  review  with  unabated  pleasure  is 
that  of  having  contributed  to  an  hospital  (or 
the  sick.  Of  some  kinds  of  charity  the  conse- 
quences are  dubious ;  some  evils  which  benefit 
cence  has  been  busy  to  remedy,  are  not  certaia- 
Iv  known  to  be  very  grievous  to  the  sufierer  or 
detrimental  to  the  community ;  but  no  man  caa 
question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  are  not 
reallv  painful;  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  a 
good  man's  care  to  restore  those  to  ease  and 
usefulnesss,  from  whoM  labour  infants  and  wo 
men  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual 
hurt,  or  Ungering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want 
and  anguish,  buithensome  to  others,  and  weaiy 
of  themselves. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  sub- 
sist only  by  gifts  bestowed  at  pleasure,  without 
any  solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  lest 
the  blaze  of  charity  which  now  bums  with  so 
much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  for 
wanting  of  lasting  fuel ;  lest  fashion  should 
suddenly  withdraw  her  amile,  and  inoonstancy 
transfer  the  public  attention  to  something  which 
may  appear  more  eligible,  because  it  will  be 


Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  i 
be  subject  to  vicissitude ;  and  when  any  estab- 
lishment is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ougut  to  be 
the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent. 
.  But  man  is  a  transitory  being,  and  his  de- 
signs must  partake  of  the  imperlections  of  their 
author.  To  confer  duration  is  nc»t  always  in 
our  power.  We  must  snatch  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  employ  it  well,  without  too  much 
solicitude  for  the  future,  and  content  ourselves 
with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  performed.  He 
that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at 
once,  may  breathe  out  his  me  in  idle  wishes, 
and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  inten- 
tions, and  barren  zeaL 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  present 
schemes  of  charity,  cannot  be  cleared  from  some 
instances  of  misconduct,  which  may  awaken 
contempt  or  censure,  and  hasten  that  neflect 
which  is  likely  to  come  too  soon  of  itself.  The 
open  competitions  between  different  hospitals, 
and  the  animosity  with  which  their  patrons 
oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak  minds 
against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  easily 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reasoD« 
wish  to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The 
spirit  of  chanty  can  only  be  continued  bv  a  ns 
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conciliation  of  these  ridiculous  feuds;  aind, 
thereibre,  instead  of  contentions  who  shall  be 
the  only  benefactors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be 
no  other  struggle  than  who  shall  be  the  first. 


No.  5.]      Satvedat,  Mat  13, 175& 

Avr*  iuntt^v  htaaOw  AllAC. 

Our  military  operations  are  at  last  besun ;  our 
troops  are  marching  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  and 
a  camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  or  Wif  ht ;  the 
heart  of  ereiy  Englishman  now  swells  with 
confidence,  though  somewhat  softened  by  gen- 
erous compassion  for  the  constemationand  dis- 
tresses of  our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament,  and  splendid 
march,  produce  difierent  efiecto  upon  difierent 
mmds,  according  to  the  boundless  diversities 
or  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 

Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover 
•■  already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
camp  but  by  crossing  the  son ;  men  of  a  more 
political  understanding  are  persuaded  that  we 
■hall  now  see,  in  a  few  davs,  the  ambassadors 
of  France  supplicating  for  pity.  Some  are 
hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative;  some  are 
isomposing  songs  of  victory ;  some  planning 
arches  of  triumph ;  and  some  are  mixing  fire- 
works for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  dif- 
ferent parts  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and 
minds  are  variously  affected,  as  they  vary  their 
attention.  The  care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed 
upon  our  soldiers,  who  are  leaving  their  native 
country  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in 
the  pathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wiffht  The 
tender  sifh  for  their  sufierings,  ana  the  gay 
drink  to  ueir  success.  I  who  look,  or  beUeve 
myself  to  look,  with  most  philosophic  eyes  on 
human  afiurs,  most  confess,  that  I  saw  the 
troops  march  with  little  emotion ;  my  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole 
into  my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  going 
away,  but  for  those  who  were  left  behino. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops 
will  proceed  with  proper  caution ;  there  are 
men  among  them  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  how  shall  the  ladies  endure  with- 
out them  7  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have 
long  had  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  sol- 
dier, now  amuse  their  hours,  and  solace  their 
separati<m  ? 

Of  filly  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  diffe- 
rent stations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally necessary  only  to  four  women,  a 
short  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ladies  are  left  to  languish  in 
distress ;  two  hundred  thousand  ladies,  who 
must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an  at- 
tendant; sit  at  the  play  wiUiout  a  critic  to  di- 
rect their  opinion ;  buy  their  fons  by  their  own 
judgment:  dispose  shells  by  their  own  inven- 
tion ;  Walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant ;  eo 
to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
cards  with  vain  impatiencOi  for  want  of  a  fourth 
to  complete  the  party. 


Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs^ 
and  some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactoiy 
companions.  Many  useful  offices  are  perform- 
ed by  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor 
monkey  has  adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  in- 
deed, is  as  fine  as  a  colonel,  and  if  he  has  been 
much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  wholly 
without  conversation  ;  .but  a  parrot,  after  all  is 
.a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword 
nor  shoulder  knot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play 
at  cards. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  thecal!  of  their 
duty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which 
faces  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who 
cannot  live  without  them,  snould  not  follow 
them.  The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have 
long  presumed  Uie  sword  and  spindle  made  for 
different  hands,  and  denied  the  other  sex  to  par- 
take the  grandeur  of  military  glory.  This  no- 
tion may  be  consistently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  saliquelaw  excludes  females 
from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capa- 
ble to  be  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whose 
experience  and  authority  might  enforce  regard, 
would  propose  that  our  encampments  for  the 
present  year  should  comprise  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  who  should  march  and 
fight  in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  coloneb 
were  once  appointed,  and  the  dirums  ordered  to 
beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  regiments  would 
soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines  some  might  serve  on  footp 
under  the  denomination  of  Uie  FtnuAt  Bvfft^ 
and  some  on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  I.a«^ 
Hiusars, 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme 
I  have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and 
cannot  find  that  a  modem  soldier  has  any  dutiee 
except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot 
perform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a 
lady  has  a  puff;  if  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has 
a  brash.  Strength  is  of  less  importance  since 
fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of  the  hand  are 
now  seldom  exchanged ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  sprighuy  maiden?^ 

Our  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till 
they  have  done  something  which  women  could 
not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock  never 
saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated 
by  women.  If  our  Amencan  general  had  head- 
ed an  army  of  girls,  he  might  still  have  built 
a  fort  and  taken  it  Plad  Minorca  been  de- 
fended by  a  fonialo  garrison,  it  might  have 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Roch- 
fort,  sack  a  village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return 
in  safety. 


No.  6.]     SATuaoAT,  Mat  20,  1758. 

Tafttlw  iptr^t  ytviia  yvMf.        oa.  rao. 

Tbb  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one 
horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hourii  bat 
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completed  her  joiuncy  in  little  more  than  two 
thin^  of  the  time  stipulated,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  last  mile  with  triumphal  honours. 
Acclamation  shouted  before  her,  and  all  the 
'flowers  of  the  spring  were  scattered  in  her 
way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit 
is  distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  either  to  the  Amazon  or  her 
horse  any  diminution  of  happiness  or  fame,  and 
cannot  but  lament  that  they  were  not  more 
amply  and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompenses  equal  to 
the  most  wearisome  labours  and  terrific  dan- 
gers, and  when  the  miseries  of  long  marches 
and  stormy  seas  were  at  once  driven  from  the 
remembrance  by  the  fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  born  in  ancient 
times,  she  mi^ht^  perhaps,  have  been  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  gratitude  ;  or,  if 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  satisfaction,  she 
might  have  supplied  the  deficiency  with  the 
hope  of  deification,  and  anticipated  the  altars 
that  would  be  raised,  and  the  vows  that  would 
be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equestrian 
gloiy,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race,  and  the 
goddess  of  the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened 
age,  which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to 
be  transitory  things ;  which  considers  profit  as 
the  end  of  honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every 
undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  lost  In  these  days,  to  strew  the  road  with 
daises  and  lilies  is  to  mock  merit,  and  delude 
hope.  The  toyman  will  not  give  his  jewels,  nor 
the  mercer  measure  out  his  silks  for  vegetable 
coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up  under  the 
feet  of  the  most  renown^  courser,  will  neither 
be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a 
Beat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.  And  thous^h  there  are  many 
virtuosos,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess 
something  which  can'  be  found  in  no  other 
hand,  yet  some  are  more  accustomed  to  store 
their  cabinets  by  thefl  than  purchase,  and 
none  of  them  would  either  steal  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows  that  all 
the  rest  are  totally  destroyed. 

Little,  therefore,  did  it  avail  this  wonderful 
lady  to  be  received,  however  joyfully,  with  such 
obsolete  and  barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Had 
the  way  been  covered  with  guineas,  though  but 
for  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mile,  she  would 
have  considered  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not 
wholly  lost;  and  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
speed  and  perserverance  which  had  left  her  such 
superfluity  of  time,  that  she  could  at  leisure 
father  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Ata- 
lanta's  miscarriage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  lar^e  expense,  and 
we  are  at  present  engaged  m  a  war,  which 
demands  and  enforces  frugality.  But  common 
redes  are  made  only  for  common  life,  and  some 
deviation  from  general  policy  may  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  a  lady  that  rode  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours. 

Bince  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
amongst  us,  tnat  even  on  this  great  occasion  we 


have  given  flowers  instead  of  money^  let  m  at 
least  complete  our  imitation  of  the  ancHsntSy  and 
endeavour  lo  transmit  to  posterity  thu  memoiy 
of  that  virtue  which  we  consider  as  superior  to 
pecuniary  recompense.  Let  an  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  tills  heroine  be  erected,  near  the  starting- 
post  on  the  heath  of  Newmarket,  to  fill  kindred 
souls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the  grand-daugh- 
ters of  our  grand-daughters  what  an  English 
maiden  has  once  peHbrrncd. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  are  aeon  ob- 
scured if  they  are  intrusted  to  tradition,  I  think 
it  necessary  that  the  pedestal  shoaid  be  iji- 
Bcribed  with  a  concise  account  of  this  great 
performance.  The  composition  of  this  narra- 
tive ou^ht  not  to  be  committed  rashly  to  im- 
proper liands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of  New- 
market, who  may  be  supposed  likely  to  con- 
ceive in  its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  tliesul^ 
ject,  should  undertake  to  express  it,  there  is 
danger  lest  they  admit  some  phniaes  wfaich, 
though  well  understood  at  present,  may  be 
ambiguous  in  another  century.  If  posterity 
should  read  on  a  public  monument,  that  UU 
lady  earned  htr  horse  a  tkoueand  miles  m  «  ihsm 
sand  hours,  they  may  think  that  the  statue  and 
inscription  are  at  variance,  because  one  will 
represent  the  horse  as  carrying  hia  lady,  and 
the  other  tell  that  the  lady  earned  her  hone. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  spc^ 
culatists,  and  some  controversies  be  a^taied 
among  historians,  concemin|^  the  motive  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  the  action.  As  it  will 
be  known  that  this  wonder  was  peHbimed  iQ 
a  time  of  war,  some  will  suppose  that  the  lady 
was  frightened  by  invaders,  and  fled  to  pre- 
serve her  life  or  her  chastity :  others  will  con- 
jecture that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  some 
mtelligence  carried  of  the  enemy's  deoigna: 
some  will  think  that  she  brought  news  of  avio^ 
tory :  others  that  she  was  commissioned  to  tell 
of  a  conspiracy :  and  some  will  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  acuter  penetratan,  and 
find,  that  all  these  notions  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical; 
they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  ran 
away  from  her  guardians,  and  the  true  canaei 
of  her  speed  were,  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that 
by  this  performance  she  won  her  toager ;  and, 
lest  this  should,  by  any  change  of  manners, 
seem  an  inadequateor  incredible  incitement,  let 
it  be  added,  that  at  this  time  the  original  mo- 
tives of  human  actions  had  lost  their  mfluence; 
that  the  love  of  praise  was  extinct;  the  fear  of 
infamy  was  become  ridiculous ;  and  the  only 
wish  of  an  Englishman  was,  to  vrin  his  wager. 


No.  7.]    Saturday,  Mat  27,  1758. 

Onb  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  id 
ler  is,  to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  lu*- 
torians  the  writers  of  news,  who,  though  ooik 
temptuously  overlooked  by  the  compoaen  of 
bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  naiioiB 
where  much  wealtn  produces  much  leiaure, 
and  one  pait  of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  observe  the  Uvea  and  fortunee  of  Hm 
other. 
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To  us  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and 
'        •Tening  with  intelligence,  and  are  supplied 
'        from  day  to  day  with  materials  for  convcrsa- 
'        tion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  can  siib- 
'        stst  without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what  entertain- 
'        ment  companies  can  assemble  in  those  wide 
re^ons  of  the  earth  thathave  neither  Chronicles 
'        Bor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver- 
Uaens  neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts. 
There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
'        whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employment 
for  their  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dis- 
coarse  from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and 
'        images ;  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  speculation  for  general  disquisitions 
are  soon  leu  without  an  audience.    The  com- 
mon talk  of  men  must  relate  to  facts  in  which 
the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have  an  interest ; 
and  where  such  facts  cannot  be  known,  the 
pleasures  of  socieW  will  be  merely  sensuaL 
Thus  the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires, 
who  approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility, 
»       have  DO  higher  pleasure  at  their  convivial  as- 
sembles than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a 
I       tambler ;  and  no  company  can  keep  together 
I       lon^r  than  they  are  diverted  by  sounds  or 

■hows. 
I  All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge 

of  the  conunon  people  of  England  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  vulgar.  This  superi- 
ority we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intel- 
I  licence  which  are  continually  trickling  among 
ns,  which  every  one  may  cateh,  and  of  which 
every  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  per- 
haps, not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences ; 
I       it  certainly  fills  the  nation  with  superficial  dis- 
I       imtants ;  enables  those  to  talk  who  were  bom 
lo  work  ;  and  afibids  information  sufficient  to 
elate  vanity,  and  stiffen  obstinacy,  but  too  little 
to  enlarge  the  mind  into  complete  skill  for  full 
eomprsMnsion. 
I  Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will 

be  multiplied,  by  the  emulation  of  venders,  be- 
yond necessity  or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed, 
produces  cheapnes,  but  cheapness  always 
ends  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  often  com- 
mitted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not 
qualified  ibr  the  task  of  delighting  or  instruct- 
mg  ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  paper,  with 
whatever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather, 
or  discernment  to  select. 

Thus  journals  are  daily  nultiplied  without 
increase  of  knowledgpe.  The  tale  of  the  morn- 
ing paper  is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in 
the  mominv.  These  repetitiona,  indeed,  waste 
thne,  but  they  do  not  shorten  it  The  most 
eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has 
completed  bis  labour;  and  many  a  man,  who 
enten  the  GAffso>hoase  in  his  nigbt*gown  and 
sUppen^  is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  din- 
»er,'beloie  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of 
Europe. 

It  IS  discovered  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders 
might  msJie  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
live  in  peace  together*  The  writers  of  news, 
if  they  could  be  confederated,  mi^ht  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  pahlic  Themomin^andeveii- 


ing  authors  might  divide  an  event  between 
them ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not  of  much 
importance,  might  he  •i^radually  discovered,  so 
OS  lo  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was 
lately  taken  by  a  ship  of  England ;  but  tliis 
event  was  suffered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  then  what  wc  knew  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  ond  from  week  to  weelt. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to 
spin  together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  exten- 
sive web  such  another  event  might  be  regularly 
drawn,  and  how  six  morning  and  six  evening 
writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  captain  of  a  ship 
might  arrive,  who  led  the  Friseur  of  France, 
and  the  Bull-dog,  captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one 
another,  so  that  an  engagement  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

Monday  evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard  off  Cape  Finisterre,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  morning.  It  was  this  morning  re- 
ported, that  the  Bull-dog  engaged  the  Friseur, 
vard-arm  and  yard-arm,  three  elasses  and  a 
half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  off  for  want  of 
powder.  It  is  hoped  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
mto  this  affiiir  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  evening.  The  account  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur 
was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning.  Another  express  is 
arrived,  which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur 
had  lost  all  her  maste,  and  three  hundred  of 
her  men,  in  the  late  engagement ;  and  that  cap- 
tein  Qrim  is  come  into  narbour  much  shattered. 
Wednesday  evening.  We  hear  that  the 
brave  capUin  Grim,  having  expended  his  pow- 
der, proposed  to  enter  the  Friseur,  sword  in 
hand ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  against  it. 

Thursday  morning.  We  wait  impatiently 
for  a  full  account  of  the  late  engagement  be> 
tween  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of 
the  Bath  wdl  be  sent  to  captain  Grim. 

Fridav  morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  been  heard  to  saj  of  a  certain  cap- 
tain, that  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  a  cerUm 
French  ship  might  have  been  taken.  It  was 
not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

Friday  evening.  There  is  certain  informa* 
tion  at  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Friseur  is 
token,  after  a  resistance  of  two  hours. 

Saturday  morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of  the  Bull-dog,  mentions  Uie  taking  of 
the  Friseur,  and  attributes  their  success  wholly 
to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  captein  Grim, 
who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the 
people. 

Saturday  evening.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  wiUian  account  that  he  enga^w 
ed  the  Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  with  his 
own,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  took  her,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  having  killed  one  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
ninety-five  4»  his  own  nwa. 
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No.  8.]    Satu&dat,  Juxb  S,  175a 
TO  THE  IDLER. 


[No.  8 


Sir, 
Lf  the  time  of  public  danger,  it  10  every  maD^s 
duty  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  in  some  meaffure 
from  his  private  interest,  and  employ  part  of 
his  time  for  the  general  welfare.  National  con- 
duct ought  to  be  the  result  of  national  wisdonL 
a  plan  formed  by  mature  consideration  and 
dibgent  selection  out  of  all  the  schemes  which 
may  be  offered,  and  all  the  information  which 
can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he 
was  the  single  champion ;  in  preparations  for 
war,  every  man  should  think,  as  if  the  last  event 
depended  on  his  counsel.  None  can  tell  what 
discoveries  are  within  his  reach,  or  how  much 
he  may  contribute  to  the  public  safety. 

Full  of  these  considerations,  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  process  of  the  war,  and  find,  what 
every  other  man  has  found,  that  we  have 
hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  one  time  we  have  been  beaten  by 
enemies  whom  we  did  not  see ;  and,  at  another, 
have  avoided  the  sight  of  enemies  lest  we 
•hould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  disci- 
pline or  in  courage,  is  not  very  useful  to  inquire ; 
tiiey  evidently  want  something  necessary  to 
success ;  and  he  that  shall  supply  that  want 
will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

To  team  tf  an  enemy  has  always  been  ac- 
eounted  politic  and  honourable ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  it  will  raise  no  prejudice  against  my 
project,  to  confess  that  1  borrowed  it  from  a 
Frencfajnan. 

When  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centu- 
ries ago,  in  the  hands  of  that  military  order, 
now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  rava- 
ged by  a  draffon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  he  was 
hungry  or  wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy 
devoured  men  and  beasts  as  they  came  in  his 
way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
devices  offered,  for  his  destruction ;  but'as  his 
back  was  armed  with  impenetrable  scales, 
none  would  venture  to  attack  him.  At  last 
Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the  deli- 
▼erance  of  the  island.  From  some  place  of 
Mcurity  he  took  a  view  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a 
modem  soldier  would  say,  reecnnoUered  him, 
and  observed  that  his  beify  was  naked  and  vul- 
nerable. He  then  returned  home  to  take  his 
mrmngements ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  made  a  dragon  of  pasteboard,  in  the 
belly  of  which  ho  put  beef  and  mutton,  and 
accustomed  two  sturdy  mastiffs  lo  feed  them- 
selves by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed 
flesh.  When  his  do^s  were  well  practised  in 
this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched  out  with 
them  at  his  heels,  and  showed  them  the  dra- 
gon i  they  rushed  upon  him  in  quest  of  their 
dinner ;  Dudon  battered  his  skull,  while  they 
lacerated  his  belly ;  and  neither  his  sting  nor 
claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  Uke  this  might  be  practised  in 
our  present  state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised 
on  Salisbury-Plain,  resembling  Brest,  or  Tou- 


lon, or  Paris  Itself,  with  all  the  usual  prepara^ 
tion  for  defence  t  let  the  inclosure  be  filled 
with  beef  and  ale  ;  let  the  soldiers  from  some 
proper  eminence,  see  shirts  waving  upon 
lines,  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  liur- 
iring  about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead 
them  in  exact  order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  thai 
side  whence  the  wind  blows,  till  they  c^me 
within  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  tobacco.^ 
Contrive  that  they  may  approach  the  place 
fasting,  about  half  an  hour  after  dinner-time, 
assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  com- 
mand an  attack. 

if  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  cany  tiie  place 
by  storm;  but  if  a  panic  should  seize  Uiem,  it 
will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enterprise  to  a  more 
hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  let 
them  fill  their  bellies  and  return  to  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shown 
them  again,  but  with  some  additions  of  strength 
or  terror.  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  gen- 
erals through  what  gradations  of  danger  they 
should  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  best 
know  what  the  soldiers  and  what  thema^ves 
can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  thatthe  war  should 
every  day  vary  its  appearance.  Sometimes, 
as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may  throw 
fat  upon  the  firo,  to  accustom  them  to  a  sudden 
blaze;  and  sometimes  by  the  clatter  of  empty 
pots,  they  may  be  inured  to  formidable  noises. 


But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  victory  1 
repose  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French 
prisoners  from  the  coast,  and  place  them  upon 
the  walls  in  martial  order.  At  their  firat  ap- 
pearance their  hands  must  be  tied,  but  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  the  may 
guard  the  place  wi&  their  hands  loosed,  pro- 
vided that  on  pain  of  death  they  be  forbidden 
to  strike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  soon  be 
brought  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  But  it 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  fear  is  received 
by  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eyes ;  and  the  Indian 
warH;ry  is  reproeented  as  too  dreadful  to  be 
endured ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force  the  bra- 
vest veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  desert 
his  rank ;  that  will  deafen  his  ear  and  chill  his 
breast ;  that  will  neither  suffer  him  to  hear  or- 
ders or  to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  sensibility 
but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  naked  barba- 
rians should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to 
war,  and  raneed  in  array  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  is  surely  strange.  « But  this  is  no  time 
to  reason.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  asses,  bulls,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
tragedians,  a  noise  might  be  procured  eqoaII> 
horrid  with  the  war-cry.  When  our  menhavt 
been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  nolk 
ing  will  remain  but  to  qualify  tltom  for  ok 
treme  danger,  by  a  sudden  concert  of  teirific 
vociferation.  When  they  have  endnied  this 
last  trial,  let  them  be  led  to  action,  as  men 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened  ;  as  meo 
who  can  bear  at  once  the  grimaces  of  thf 
Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americans^ 
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No.  9  J  THE  IDLER. 

No.9.]    Satoesat,  Jmrs  10,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  have  read  you ;  that  is  a  favour  ftw  authorB 
can  boast  of  having  received  from  me  besides 
yoursel£  Mj  intention  in  tellinff  you  of  it  is 
to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both  pleased  and 
angered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so  de- 
Ug-htful  to  me  as  you  did  when  yon  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Idler.  But  what  a  falling-off 
was  there  when  your  first  production  was 
brought  toliffht!  A  natural,  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  that  favourite  passion,  idUng,  had 
led  me  to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  Idler, 
but  I  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  title. 

Wliat  rules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  un- 
brace the  slackened  nerve  ;  to  shade  the  hea- 
vy eye  of  inattention ;  to  give  the  smooth 
feature  and  the  uncontraeted  muscle  ;  or  pro- 
cure-insensibility  to  the  whole  animal  compo- 
sition? 

These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  I 
promised  myself  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  com- 
mitted violence  upon  myself  by  mustering  up 
all  my  streng^th  to  set  about  reading  vou ;  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  them  all,  andthe  stroke 
of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to 
me  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my  clothes 
still  as  painfiil  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
climate  would  permit  that  original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  en- 
joy !  How  many  unsoticitous  hours  should  I 
bask  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun's  glo- 
rious beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  m>m 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges 
me  to  endure  Uie  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
legs!  ♦ 

Bat  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects 
of  this  delicate  nature  ?  yon,  who  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow- 
chair,  attended  with  a  soft  stool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  feet  I  Thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do 
I  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ; 
I  embrace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain ; 
to  stir  is  pain ;  therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir 
but  when  I  cannot  help  it  Perhaps  you  will 
call  my  seheme  of  lifemdolenoe,  and  therefore 
think  the  Idler  excused  from  takine  any  no- 
tice of  mo :  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  in- 
dolence and  idleness  as  the  same ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess 
yourself  of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of 
me,  and  others  in  my  situation,  who  think  the  v 
have  a  ri^t  to  your  assistance ;  or  relinquish 


865 


You  majr  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  this,  just 
as  you  are  in  the  humour;  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
I  forget  that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you. 
I  beGeve  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Ho- 
mce^  but  1  cannot  reach  him  without  getting 
oat  of  my  chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  my  not  affixing  aay^— And  being  obliged 
Id  sit  upright  to  nng  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convey  uus  to  the  j^nny-poet,  if  I  slip  the 
opportani^  of  his  being  now  in  the  nx 
I  be  biesk  offabni^y 


room, 


This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not 
to  be  dismissed  without  some  tokens  of  re« 
gard.  There  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  a 
genuine  Idler  than  uneasiness  without  moles* 
tation,  and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contnbutor  of  half 
a  paper  shall  not  wholly  overpower  my  sincer* 
ity.  I  must  inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions, he  that  calls  for  directions  to  be  idle, 
is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has 
attained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wast- 
ing life.  The  true  natiure  of  idleness  he  will 
know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be  idle.  Vir- 
gil tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
mat  acquires  strength  by  motion.  Th?  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  ids  inertia,  the  quality  of  recasting  all 
external  impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  the 
restless  and  troublesome  faculties  of  attention 
and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  the  past,  and 
solitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence 
of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be 
gradually  extinguished ;  and  the  officious  lo- 
ver, the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  in- 
to a  state  approaclung  to  that  of  brute  matter; 
in  which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  langour 
and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favour- 
ites of  idleness  can  descend:  these  regions 
of  undelighted  quiet  can  be  entered  by  few.— - 
Of  those  that  are  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  imnortuni- 
ties  of  want  Ot  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  ^e  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  sound,  and  love  a  dream ;  ava- 
rice and  ambition  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
privy  confederacies  with  idleness ;  for  when 
they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries, 
they  often  dcUver  them  up  to  end  theur  lives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  struggles 
against  idleness,  but  Want  her  herself  is  often 
overcome ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than 
in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so 
powerful  her  influence.  But  she  does  not  im- 
mediately confer  all  her  gifte.  My  correspon- 
dent, who  seems,  with  aS  his  errors,  worthy  of 
idvice,  must  be  told,  that,  he  is  calling  too 
hastily  for  the  last  effusion  of  total  insensibili- 
ty. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilful  Idlers -to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  la^ 
hours  may  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not 
the  pleasure.  The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten 
those  of  labour,  till  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  worid  or  him- 
self by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that 
information  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  ho  did  not 
want :  for  a  true  Imer  often  calls  for  that  which 
he  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  adts  qaes- 
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[No.ia 


tioiui  which  he  does  not  desire  erer  to  be  ( 
flwered. 


No.  10.]    Saturday,  JinrB  17,  1758. 

C&BDaLiTT,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  ^at 
lor  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived, 
we  find  to  be  a  general  weakness  imputed  bv 
oveiy  sect  and  party  to  all  others ;  ana,  indeed. 
by  every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credidity,  the  most  obstinate 
and  wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots  ;  of 
«ien,  who  being  numbered,  they  know  not  how 
or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state, 
resifn  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and 
resdve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour 
those  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 

The  bij^t  of  philosophy  is  seduced  by  autho- 
rities which  he  nas  not  always  opportunities  Xx^ 
examine,  is  entangled  in  systems  by  which  truth 
and  falsehood  are  inextricably  complicated,  or 
imdertakes  to  talk  on  subjects  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse 
feels  the  spur,  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when 
the  hounds  approach  her ;  the  disciple  of  Mal- 
branche,  who  maintains  that  the  man  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vulgar 
apprehension,  swept  away  his  legs ;  the  fol- 
lower of  Berkelv,  who,  while  he  sits  writing 
at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither  table, 
paper^  nor  finders ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 
of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  easily  de- 
tected, and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  forsake 
truth,  but  for  appearances  which  they  were 
not  able  to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  sel- 
•  dom  to  do  with  any  thmg  remote  or  abstruse. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes; 
and,  u  he  cannot  be  satisfi^  without  retrospec- 
tion, yet  he  seldom  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  historical  events  of  the  last  century.  All 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  want  is  within  his 
attainment,  and  most  of  the  arguments  which 
he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  so  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  eveiy  hour  of 
his  hfe  with  men  who  have  difierent  opinions 
upon  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future ; 
who  deny  the  most  notonous  facts,  contradict 
the  most  cogent  truths,  and  persist  in  assert- 
ing to-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence,  and  contempt  of  confuta- 
tion. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old 
in  idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneak- 
er. Both  of  them  consider  themselves  as  neg- 
lected by  their  parties,  and  therefore  entitl^ 
to  credit ;  for  why  should  the^  favour  ingrati- 
tude 7  The;^  are  both  menofintegrity,  where 
no  factious  interest  is  to  be  promoted;  and 
both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  are  not  heated 
with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  steady  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  He  can  recount  the  pro- 
digies that  have  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the 
€Januties  that  have  afflicted  the  nation  every 
jreajr  from  the  Revolution;  and  is  of  opin- 
MMiy  that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  continued 
loraign,  there  would  hare  neuber  been  wonas 


in  our  ships,  nor  caterpillars  in  our  trees.  He 
wonders  that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by 
the  hard  frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  king, 
and  is  hourly  afraid  that  the  whole  island  will 
be  lost  in  the  sea.  He  believes  that  king  Wil- 
liam burnt  Whitehall  that  he  might  steal  the 
furniture;  and  that  Tillotson  died  an  atheist. 
Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks  with  more  tenderness, 
owns  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tell  by 
whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  inalice, 
and  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has 
ever  happened  for  these  forty  years  by  chance 
or  error ;  he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Dittingen 
was  won  by  mistake,  and  thatof  Fontenoy  tost 
by  contract ;  that  the  Victory  was  sunk  hj  a 
private  order ;  that  Comhill  was  fired  by  emis- 
saries from  the  council ;  and  the  aich  of  West^ 
minster-bridge  was  so  contrived  as  to  sink,  on 
purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge. 
He  considers  the  new  ro^  to  Islington  as  an 
encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often  asserts  that 
hroad  whtd  will  be  the  ruin  of  Elngland. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisy,  but 
nevertheless  has  some  secrets  which  he  ml  ways 
communicates  in  a  whisper.  Many  and  many 
a  time  has  Tom  told  me,  in  a  comer,  that  our 
miseries  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
should  see,  in  a  month,  another  monarch  on  the 
throne  ;  the  time  elapses  without  a  revolution ; 
Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  intelligence, 
the  whole  scheme  is  now  settled,  and  we  shall 
see  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  pre* 
sent  establishment ;  he  has  known  those  who 
saw  the  bed  into  which  thePretender  was  oon» 
veyed  in  a  warming-pan.  He  often  rejoices 
that  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  by  the  Insh.^ 
He  believes  that  king  William  never  lost  a.  bet- 
tie,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  one  year  longer  he 
would  have  conquered  France.  He  holos  that 
Charies  the  First  wss  a  Papist  He  allows 
there  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  briNight 
a  blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  the  cense 
of  all  the  evil  that  we  have  suffered  to  the  pre* 
sent  hour.  He  believes  that  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Sea  was  well  intended,^but  thet  it 
miscarried  by  the  influence  of  France.  He 
considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  oC 
liberty ;  thinks  us  secured  from  conuptioii  by 
septennial  parliamenti ;  relates  how  we  are  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  electoral  do* 
minions,  and  decures  that  the  public  debt  is  e 
blessing  to  the  nation. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  prosperitf,  poor  Jack  is 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  dread  of  Popery.^ 
He  wonders  that  some  stricter  laws  are  not 
made  against  Papists,  and  is  sometimes  afraid 
that  they  are  busy  with  French  gold  among 
the  bishops  and  Judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  so 
quiet  for  nothing;  they  must  certainly  be 
fonning  some  pfot  for  the  establishment  of 
popery ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oath  vA 
ficiently  binding,  and  wishes  that  some  better 
security  could  be  found  for  the  successi<m  of 
Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the  naturalisatioii 
of  foreign  Protestants,  and  xejoiced  at  theed« 
misiionofthe  Jewstothe  English  pnnlegea 
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because  he  thought  a  Jew  would  neyer  be  a 
PapisL 
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It  is  unoommonly  observed,  that  when  two 
Englishman  meet,  their  first  talk  is  of  the 
weather ;  they  are  in  haste  to  tell  each  other, 
what  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  are,  among  the  numerous  lovers  of 
«ubtilties  and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the 
civil  instjtutioos  of  eveiy  country  from  its  cli- 
mate, who  impute  freedom  and  slavery  to  the 
temperature,  of  the  air,  can  fix  the  meridian 
of  vice  and  virtue,  and  tell  at;virhat  degree  of 
latitude  we  are  to  expect  courage  or  timidity, 
knowledge  or  ignorance. 

From  these  dreams  of  idle  speculation,  a 
alight  survey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of 
hiatory,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  any  inquirer, 
whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  overpow- 
er«»d  his  Love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government 
are  seldom  the  result  of  much  deliberation; 
tbey  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular  assem- 
MieB,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic  au- 
thority. Laws  are  often  occasional,  often  ca- 
pricious, made  always  by  a  few,  and  some- 
times by  a  single  voice.  Nations  have  chang- 
ed their  characters ;  slavery  is  now  nowhere 
more  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once 
inhabited  by  the  zealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from 
general  agreement ;  they  are  not  imposed,  but 
chosen,  and  are  continued  only  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  cause.    An  Enfflisfaman's  notice 
of  the  weather,  is  the  naturu  censequence  of 
changeable  skies  and  uncertain  seasons.    In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  wet  weather  and  dry 
are  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods  ;  but 
in  our  island  every  man  eoes  to  sleep,  unable 
to  guess  whether  he  shall  behold  in  the  morn- 
ing a  briffator  cloody  atmosphere,  whether 
his  rest  shall  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  broken 
by  a  tempest    We  therefore  rejoice  mutually 
at  good  weather,  as  at  an  escape  from  some- 
thing that  we  feared ;  and  mutually  complain 
of  bad,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  we 
hoped.    Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice ; 
and  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt?    Surely 
not  the  attendant  on  a  court,  whose  business 
is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  bein^  weak  and  fool- 
ish as  himself,  and  whose  vanity  is,  to  recount 
the  names  of  men  who  might  drop  into  nothing, 
and  leave  no  vacuity ;  nor  the  proprietor  of 
funds,  who  stops  bis  acquaintance  in  the  street 
to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  hali^a-crovni ;  nor  the 
inquirer  after  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  for- 
eign events;  and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sieg- 
es, of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  reach 
his  hearers  or  himself.    The  weather  is  a  nobler 
and  more 'interesting  subject;  it  is  the  present 
state  of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on  which 
plenty  and  famine  are  suspended,  on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  weather  is  frequently  mentioned  for  an- 
other reason,  less  honourable  to  my  dear  coun- 
trymen. Our  dispositions  too  freouently 
change  with  the  colour  of  tke  sky ;  ana  when 


we  find  ourselves  cheerful  and  good-natured, 
we  naturally  pay  our  acknowledgements  to 
the  powers  of  sunshine ;  or,  if  wc  smkinto  duU 
ness  and  peevislmess,  look  round  the  horizon 
for  an  excuse,  and  charge  our  discontent  upon 
an  easterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 
endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  depen- 
dence on  the  weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  only 
blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power, 
tranquillity  and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to 
the  sky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the 
condition  of  nature ;  to  call  upon  the  sun  for 
peace  and  gayety,  to  deprecate  the  clouds  lest 
sorrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice 
of  idleness,  and  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet,  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge, when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and 
omens  and  prodigies  have  lost  their  terrors,  we 
find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent  exam- 
ples. Those  that  laugh  at  the  portentous 
glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear  a  crow  with  equal 
tran(}uillity  from  the  right  or  left,  will  yet  talk 
of  times  and  situations  proper  for  intellectual 
performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reason  invigorated 
by  a  bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  fiven  up  themselves  to  fan 
ciful  credulity,  would  confine  their  conceits 
in  their  own  minds,  they  might  regulate  their 
lives  by  the  barometer,  with  inconvenience  on- 
ly to  themselves ;  but  to  fill  the  world  with  ac- 
counts of  intellects  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  of 
one  genius  that  awakened  in  the  spring,  and 
another  that  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of  one 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  less  danger- 
ous than  to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  gob- 
lins. Fear  willfind  every  house  haunted;  and 
idleness  will  wait  for  ever  for  the  moment  of 
illumination. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operatiujg;  on  luxury.  To  tern 
perance  every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  ia 
propitious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  rese 
lutely  excite  his  laculties,  or  exert  bis  virtues, 
will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seaaons, 
and  may- set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist,  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east^  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to 
make  man  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  unelat- 
ed  by  success ;  incorruptible  by  pleasure,  and 
invulnerable  by  pain ;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which 
few  can  aspire ;  but  there  are  lower  degrees  of 
constancy  necessary  to  common  virtue ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  distrust  himself  in 
the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  least 
struggle  against  tlie  tyranny  of  the  climate, 
and  refuse  to  enslave  nia  virtue  or  his  re 
to  the  roost  variable  of  all  variations,  the  < 
ges  of  the  weather. 


No.  IS.]     Saturday,  July  1,  1758. 

That  every  man  is  important  in  his  own  eyea^ 
is  a  position  of  wUck  we  all,  either  velnaliaMy 
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or  nnwarilTy  at  least  once  an  hour  confess  the 
Crnth ,  ana  it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that  eve- 
17  man  beUeves  himself  important  to  die  public 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to 
general  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of 
those  disputable  privileges  which  we  have  not 
always  courage  to  assert^  and  which  we  there- 
fore suffer  to  lie  dormant,  till  some  elation  of 
mind,  or  vicissitude  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  de- 
clare our  pretensions,  and  enforce  our  de- 
mands. And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of  vulgar 
characters  may  seem  to  the  supercilious  and 
severe,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  time 
or  other  endeavour  to  step  forward  beyond  their 
rank,  who  do  not  make  some  struggles  for 
fame,  and  show  that  they  think  all  other  con- 
Teniences  and  delights  imperfectly  enjoyed 
without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  but  to  few.  A. 
name,  even  in  the  most  commercial  nation,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  mankind,  which  must  be 
deserved  before  it  will  be  granted,  and  is  at 
last  unwillingly  bestowed.  But  this  unwilling- 
ness only  increases  desire  in  him  who  believes 
liis  merit  sufficient  to  overcome  it 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  which 
this  fondness  for  a  name  seems  principally  to 
predominate  in  both  sexes.  Scarce  any  cou- 
ple comes  together  but  the  nuptials  are  declar- 
ed in  the  newspapers  with  encomiums  on  each 
party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging  over  the  page 
with  ea^er  curiosity  in  quest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  marriage  celebrated  be- 
tween Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent  salesman  in 
Threadneedle-street,  and  Miss  Dolly  Juniper, 
the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  distiller  of  the 
parish  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
give  happiness  to  the  married  state.  Or  we 
are  told  amidst  our  impatience  for  the  event  of 
a  battle,  that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a 
tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed  they  set  out  in  a  post  chaise  for 
Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inquiries  which  such  intelli- 
gence must  undoubtedly  raise,  but  nothing  in 
Sie  world  is  lasting.  When  the  reader  has 
contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladness',  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker,  and 
ransacked  his  memory  for  the  names  of  Jumper 
and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  diverted  to  other 
thoughts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not  cover 
this  season ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage 
all  agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am 
not  able  to  Recover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it 
kind  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  rivaliy  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to 
let  parents  know  that  they  may  set  Uieir  daugh- 
ters at  liberty  whom  they  have  locked  up  for 
fear  of  of  the  bridegroom,  or  to  dismiss  to  their 
counters  and  their  offices  the  amorous  youths 
that  had  been  used  to  hover  round  the  dwelling 
of  the  bride. 

These  connnbial  praises  may  have  another 
It  may  be  th»  intention  of  the  husband 


and  wife  to  dignify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
each  other,  and,  according  to  their  difierent 
tempers  or  expectations,  to  win  afiection,  oi 
enforce  res[>ect 

It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas  that  it 
was  nohUf  for  ott  the  bntken  were  valimU^  mu 
stt  the  Haters  were  Hrhteut.  What  woidd  t 
stranger  say  of  the  English  nation,  in  which, 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  all  the  men  are  etnmetU 
and  all  the  women  heani^fiUf  oceomfrfwJked,  and 
rich? 

How  lonff  the  wife  will  be  persoaded  of  the 
eminence  of  her  husband,  or  the  husband  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  his  wifb  has  the  qualities 
required  to  make  marriage  happy,  may  reajon 
ably  be  questioned.  I  am  atnid  that  much 
time  seldom  passes  before  each  is  convinced 
that  praises  are  fallacious,  and,  particolariy 
those  praises  which  we  confer  upon  omselves 

I  shoold,  therefore,  think  that  this  costov 
might  be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  the  sons  and  daughten  of 
lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the  next 
church,  with  no  witnesses  of  their  worth  or 
happiness  but  their  parents  and  their  friends  ; 
but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  their  bridal  day 
withont  some  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I 
hope  they  will  m  willing  to  encourage  n  friend 
of  mine  who  proposes  to  devote  his  powers  to 
their  service. 

Mr.  Setde,  a  man  whose  eminenee  was  ones 
allowed  by  the  eminent^  and  whose  sccawfrfisA 
meiUt  were  confessed  by  the  aecompUshed,  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  long  Ufe  supported  himself 
by  an  uncommon  expedient  He  had  a  stand- 
ing eleey  and  cpithalamium,  of  which  only  tlit 
first  and  last  leaves  were  varied  occasioiially, 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  general 
terms,  left  applicable  alike  to  every  chancter 
When  any  marriage  became  known,  Settie 
ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithalamhnn; 
and  when  he  heard  of  any  death,  ran  to  the  heir 
with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  bv  a.  tnde 
that  was  practised  so  lonf  by  the  rival  of  Diy- 
den,  by  me  poet  whose  Empress  of  Moroceo 
was  played  before  pxinoes  by  ladies  of  the 
court? 

My  friend  proposes  to  open  an  office  in  the 
Fleet  for  matrimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  ac- 
commodate all  with  praise  who  think  their  own 
Sowers  of  expression  inadequate  to  their  merit 
e  will  sell  wnj  man  or  woman  the  virtue  or 
2 unification  which  is  most  fashionable  or  most 
esired ;  but  desires  his  customers  to  remem- 
bei^  that  he  sets  beauty  at  the  highest  price, 
and  riches  at  the  next ;  and  if  he  be  well  p^ 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 


No.  IS.]    SATvaoAT,  Jolt  8,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLEB. 
Dbar  Me.  Idles, 

Taooon  few  men  of  prudence  are  much  in- 
clined to  interpose  in  disputes  between  man 
and  wife,  who  commonly  make  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  arbitrator,  yet  I  will  venture  to 
lajr  before  you  a  controversy,  by  which  the 
quiet  of  myhoose  has  been  long  distmbeJ, 
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and  which,  unless  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
to  produce  lasting  evils,  and  embitter  those 
hours  which  nature  seems  to  have  appropriat- 
ed to  tenderness  and  repose. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  ^reat  fortune,  but 
of  a  family  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence, 
«nd  elo^ant  frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  ease, 
if  not  with  happiness,  and  seldom  had  anv  rea- 
son of  complaint  The  house  M'as  always 
clean,  the  servants  very  active  and  regular, 
dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the  same 
minute,  and  tlie  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
Were  frightened  when  I  invited  their  husbands, 
lest  their  own  economy  should  be  less  csrccm- 
ed. 

During  this  gCntle  lapse  of  life  my  dtar 
brought  me  three  daugliters.  I  wished  for  a 
«on,  to  continue  the  family  ;  but  my  wife  often 
tells  roe,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and,  are 
always  troublesome  in  a  house  ;  and  declares 
4hat  she  has  hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  since 
she  saw  lady  Fon die's  eldest  son  ride  over  a 
carpet  with  his  hobhyohorse  all  mire. 

I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but 
knew  that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  and 
therefore  composed  myself  to  bear  whatl  could 
not  remedy,  and  resolved  to  bestow  that  care  on 
my  daughters  to  which  only  the  sons  are  com- 
monly thought  entitled. 

But  my  wife's  notions  of  education  differ 
widely  from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable 
enemy  to  idleness,  and  considers  every  state 
of  life  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  arc  not 
employed,  or  some  art  acquired,  by  which  she 
thinks  money  may  bn  got  or  saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up 
her  daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints 
them  a  task  of  needlework  to  be  performed 
before  breakfast.  They  arc  confined  in  a  gar- 
ret, which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  both  be- 
cause the  work  is  best  done  at  a  skylight,  and 
because  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by  look- 
ing about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast, 
and  as  they  deserve  are  commended  or  reprov- 
ed ;  they  are  then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till 
dinner ;  if  no  company  is  expected,  their 
mother  sits  with  them  the  whole  afternoon,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns, 
and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest  rela^ 
tions,  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them 
a  new  stitch* 

By  this  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence, 
Bhe  has  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  of 
laborious  performances.  We  havo  twice  as 
many  fire-screens  as  chimneys,  and  three  fiour- 
ished  quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  arc 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  autile  picturet,  which 
imitate  tapestry.  But  all  their  Work  is  not  set 
out  to  show  ;  she  has  boxes  filled  with  knit  gar- 
ters and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
for  side*saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flow- 
ers, and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va- 
rious figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
other  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to 
her  company  whenever  she  is  elate  witn  merit, 
and  eager  for  praise ;  and  amidst  the  the  prai- 
ses which  her  friends  and  herself  bestow  upon 
her  merit|  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and 
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ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to 

buy  them. 

1  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of 
the  ornaments  arc  superfluous;  that  what  is 
done  with  so  much  labour  might  have  been 
supplied  by  a  very  easy  purchase ;  that  the 
work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and 
that  I  know  not  why  the  children  should  be 
persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged  to 
make  shoes  tiiat  are  never  worn.  She  aik- 
swers  with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never 
care  how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of 
a  dozen  new  chairs  for  whicn  she  is  contriving 
covers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to 
stand  as  a  monument  of  needle-work. 

In  the  meantime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  fuf> 
ture.  Molly  asked  mc  the  other  day,  whether 
Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  mind  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  sixteen,  tlie  difTercnce  between  a  protestant 
and  a  papist,  because  she  has  been  employed 
three  years  in  filling  a  side  of  a  closet  with  a 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  un* 
able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  spent 
all  tlie  time,  which  other  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solo 
mon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what 
new  work  to  introduce ;  I  ventured  to  propose 
that  the  girls  should  now  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  littlo 
arithmetic ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  dis- 
covered that  linen  wears  out  and  has  bought 
the  girls  three  Httle  wheels  tliat  they  may  spin 
huckaback  for  the  servants'  table.  I  remon- 
strated, that  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
despatch  in  an  hour  what  must  now  cost  them 
a  day ;  but  she  told  me,  with  irresistible  au- 
thority, that  any  business  is  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  that  when  these  wheels  are  set  upon  a 
table  with  mats  under  them,  they  will  turn 
without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  upright;  that 
great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen ;  and 
tnat  with  these,  small  as  they  are,  she  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are 
kept  close,  will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth 
as  would  cost  five  pounds  if  one  were  to  buy  it* 


No.  14.]     SATeaDAT,  July  15,  1758. 

When  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what 
petition  he  had  to  olTcr;  /  have  nothings  said  he, 
to  ask,  but  that  you  ivoiUd  remove  to  the  other  side^ 
that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  ttOMhine^ 
take  from  me  what  you  cannot  give. 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  those, 
who  have  less  power  than  Alexander,  may, 
with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  themselves. 
He  that  does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
sometimes  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  oppor* 
tunities  of  beneficence  be  denied  by  foitonOy 
innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly  pr^ 
served. 
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It  is  w«n  kaown  tiiat  tiino  onee  put  never 
retume ;  and  that  the  moment  whicn  is  lost,  is 
lost  forever.  Time,  therefore,  ought,  above 
all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from 
invasion ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  claim  the  power  of  wasting  that  time  which 
is  the  right  or  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  j^eneral,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  year  is  qpent  bj  choice; 
•earcelv  any  thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended, 
or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  contin- 
ually ravaged  by  invaders ;  one  steals  away  an 
hour,  and  another  a  day :  one  conceals  the  rob- 
berjr  by  hurrying  us  into  business,  another  by 
lulling  us  with  amusement ;  the  depredation  is 
continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of 
tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  lost  all, 
we  can  lose  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  veiy 
ftequeiitly  charged  upon  the  Great,  whose  fol- 
lowers linger  from  year  to  ^ear  in  expectations, 
and  die  at  last  with  petitions  in  their  hands. 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 
t  know  not  whether  statesmen  and  patrons  do 
not  suffer  more  reproaches  than  they  deserve, 
and  may  not  rather  themselves  complain,  that 
they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  pretensions  with- 
out merit,  and  to  importunity  without  shame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  at- 
tendance are  more  lamented  than  felt  To  the 
greater  number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward. 
1*0  be  seen  in  good  company,  to  talk  of  fami- 
liarities with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  freshest  news,  to  gratify  inferior  circles  with 
predictions  of  increase  or  decline  of  favour,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  high  offices, 
are  compensations  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
delay  of  favours,  which,  perhaps,  he  that  begs 
them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expect 

A  man,  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who 
multiplies  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  depen- 
dents, may  be  considered  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
justly  dreaded,  but  easily  avoided  ;  his  den  is 
known,  and  they  who  would  net  be  devoured, 
need  not  approach  it  The  great  danger  of  the 
waste  of  time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths, 
who  are  not  resisted,  because  they  are  not 
feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  mis- 
chiefs, and  invisible  encroachments. 

He  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the 
notice  of  mankind,  must  give  up  himself,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of 
Uiose  who  surround  him.  Every  man  who  is 
sick  of  himself  will  fl^  to  him  for  relief;  he 
that  wants  to  speak  will  require  him  to  hear ; 
and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will  expect  him 
to  speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  the  noon 
succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thousand  objects  are  forced  upon  his 
attention,  which  he  rejects  as  fast  as  wey  are 
offered,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  world  re- 
quires to  be  received  with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we 
must  endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  withdraw  from  society,  must 
be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  mul- 
titude of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  ap- 
pointments which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  con- 
salter  who  asks  advice  which  he  never  takes ;  to 
the  boaster  who  blusters  only  to  be  praised ;  to 


the  complainer,  who  whines  only  Ui  be  pitied  ; 
to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  toentertaia 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but 
himself  know  to  be  vain  j  to  the  economist, 
who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements ;  to  the 
politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  of  battles  sjmI 
breach  of  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  con»- 
pares  the  different  funds ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking. 
To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own 
time,  and  rescue  tlic  day  from  the  succession  of 
usurpers,  is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  my 
hope.  Yet  perhaps  some  stop  mif  ht  be  pot  to 
this  unmerciful  persecution,  if  all  would  seri- 
ously reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  visit  that  is 
not  desired,  or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury  which 
he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that  which 
he  cannot  give. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Jult  Si,  1753. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  buainese  ^ 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one  ;  bvA 
what  makes  it  the  more  so  to  me  is,  that  my 
wife  has  nothing  to  do ;  at  least  she  had  toe 
good  an  education,  and  the  prospect  of  too 
good  a  fortune  in  reversion  when  I  married 
her,  to  think  of  employing  herself  either  in 
my  shop  afiairs,  or  the  management  of  my 
family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own, 
must  be  filled  up  some  wa^  or  other.  For  my 
part,  I  have  enough  to  mind  in  weighing  my 
goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers  ;  but 
my  wife  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  use  as 
a  shopman  to  me,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to 
it,  is  now  only  in  my  way.  She  walks  all  the 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her 
arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  stands  gap- 
ing at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  everv  person 
that  passes  b^.  She  is  continually  asking  me 
a  thousand  frivolous  questions  about  eveiy  cus- 
tomer that  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  and  all  the 
while  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in  my  day- 
book, she  is  lolling  over  the  counter  and  staring 
at  it,  as  if  I  was  only  scribbling  or  drawing 
figures  for  her  amusement  Sometimes,  indeei^ 
she  will  take  a  needle ;  but  as  she  always  works 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  she 
has  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  is  longer 
hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  stocking,  than 
I  am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
makino;  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  sure,  likewise,  to 
have  her  company,  except  she  ia  called  upon 
by  some  of  her  acquaintance:  and  then,  as 
we  let  out  all  the  upper  part  of  our  houses 
and  we  have  only  a  litUe  room  backwards  for 
ourselves,  they  either  keep  such  a  chattering, 
or  else  are  calling  out  every  moment  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  littls 
matters  our  family  requires  ;  and  I  could  wish 
that  she  would  employ  herself  in  them;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,  we  have  a  girl  to  do  the  woik. 
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and  look  After  a  litde  boy  about  two  years  old, 
which  I  may  fairly  say  is  the  mothers's  own 
chilfL  The  brat  must  be  humoured  in  every 
thin^ :  he  is,  therefore,  suffered  constantly  to 
play  in  the  shop,  puU  all  the  g^ds  about,  and 
elamborap  the  shelfes  to  get  at  the  plums  and 
suffar.  I  dare  not  correct  him ;  because,  if  I 
di^  I  flhoqld  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me 
at  once.  Aa  to  the  latter,  she  is  aa  lazy  and 
alattiflh  aa  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  com- 
plains she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely 
gBt  her  to  do  any  thing  at  all ;  nay,  what  is 
worse  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
honest ;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  tray  in  all 
our  provisions,  the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a 
mariLetpenayoutofeverv  article.   ' 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — ^The  evenings 
are  the  only  tune,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that 
I  am  left  to  myself;  for  then  she  generally 
lakes  the  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the  park. 
When  she  comes  home  aeain  she  is  so  fati- 
gued with  walking,  that  she  cannot  stir  from 
her  chair;  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut, 
before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the 
ehild  to  bed. 

But  you  will  pitj  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
you  the  manner  m  which  we  ceneraZIy  pass 
our  Sundays.  In  the  morning  sne  is  common- 
'.y  too  ill  todress  herself  to  go  U>  church ;  she 
tbereibre,  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 

,  still  more  vezatioos,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her, 
when  I  ought  to  be  bssuy  engaged  in  better 
enaployment.  It  is  well  if  she  can  get  her 
things  on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when  that  is 
over  I  am  sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either 
to  Georgia,  or  Homsey  Wood,  or  the  White- 
Conduit  House.    Yet  even  these  near  ezcur- 

'  sions  are  soveiy  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides 
what  it  costs  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syl* 
labubs,  aad  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently 
forced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive  them 
home  in  a  one-horse  chair.  At  other  times,  as 
my  wilb  is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very 
poor  waJker,  besides  bearing  her  whole  weight 
upon  my  arm,  I  am  obligea  to  cany  the  child 
myselfl 

Thus,  8ir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
time,  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction  ;  and, 
while  I  see  my  neighbours'  wives  helping  in 

'         the  shop,  and  almost  eamijn^  as  much  as  ueir 

'         husbanos^  I  have  the  mortification  to  find,  that 

<         mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me. 

'  In  short,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune 
can  happen  to  a  plain  hard-working  tradesman, 

k         as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  such  a  woman, 
wIk>  is  rather  a  clo^  than  a  help-mate  to  him. 
T  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

I  ZjiCBAST  TaSACLB. 


No.  16.]    Satveoat,  Jvlt  89,  1758. 

E  PAID  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
Drugget,  at  his  country  lodfiings.  Ned  began 
trade  with  a  very  small  fortune;  he  took  a 
small  house  in  an  obscore  street,  and  for  some 
years  dealt  only  in  remnants.  Knowing  that 
Uikt  fste«  fftofcs  s  4Mff  ytsrse,  he  was  content 


with  moderate  profit;  having  observed  or 
heard  the  efiucts  of  civility,  he  bowed  down 
to  the  counter-edge  at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  every  customer,  listened  without 
impatience  to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant, 
aiid  refused  without  resentment  the  offers 
of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was, 
to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  the 
street  His  dinner  was  sent  him  finom  a  neigh- 
bouring alehou8e,*and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other;  and  Mr.  Drugget's 
exemplary  conduct  was  recommended  by 
every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  son.  Nea  was  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  hat  was 
always  brushed,  his  shoes  giossv,  his  wig  nice- 
ly curled,  and  his  stockings  without  a  wrinkle. 
With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Comfit, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  mar- 
riage has  increased.  His  wife  had  the  same 
disposition  with  himself;  and  his  method  of 
life  was  very  litUe  changed,  except  that  he 
dismissed  the  lodgers  of  the  first  floor  and 
took  the  whole  house  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  Ibrtune 
of  his  wife  wasjljiow  added.  From  this  time 
he  began  to  grasp' at  greater  acquisitions,  and 
was  always  ready  wiUi  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  trader  who  retired  from  business.  He  soon 
added  his  pariour  to  his  shop,  and  was  obliged 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  hire  a  warehouse. 
He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously 
fiiraished  with  every  thmg  that  time  had  injur- 
ed, or  fashion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of 
tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  fad« 
ed  sUk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  e^op  was  soon  celebrated  through 
all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  firequented  by 
every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Every  maid 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller  than  her 
lady,  matched  her  gown  a  Mr.  Drugget's ;  and 
DMHiy  a  maiden  who  had  passed  a  wmter,  with 
her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled  the  rustics,  at 
her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drug- 
^t  had  supplied.  His  shop  was  often  visitM 
m  a  morning  by  ladies  who  left  their  coaches 
in  the  next  street,  and  crept  through  the  alley 
in  Unea  gowna  Drugget  knows  the  rank  of 
his  customers  by  their  oashfulness;  and  wheik 
he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  seen  he  invites 
them  up  stairs  or  retnes  with  them  to  the 
back  window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperitjr  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined  that  as  he  frew  rich,  he 
was- growing  happy.  His  mind  nas  partaken 
the  enhu-gement  of  his  fortune.  When  I  step« 
ped  in  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  welcomed 
onl]r  with  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next 
penod  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  across  the  way 
fos  a  pot  of  bser;  but  for eiz  yiBirs  paft.  ha 
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nuTited  me  to  diniMi ;  and  if  he  bespeaks  me 
the  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a 
fillet  oi  veal. 

His  riches  neither  make  him  uncivil  nor  neg- 
ligent; he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attended  with 
the  same  assiduity,  and  bowed  with  the  same 
gentleness.  But  for  some  years'  he  has  been 
much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  mtigues  of  business 
and  the  confinement  of  a  shop,  and  to  wish  that 
he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  renewed  his 
micle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he  misht  have  lived 
without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the 
artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's 
philosophy.  He  thought  himself  grown  rich 
enough  to  have  a  lod^ng  in  the  country,  like 
the  mercers  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  decline  of  life.  This 
was  a  revolution  not  to  be  made  suddenly.  He 
talked  three  years  of  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try, but  passed  every  night  over  his  own  shop. 
But  at  last  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  steal  some 
hours  in  the  week  from  business  ;  for,  says  he, 
when  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  loves  to  entertain 
himself  sometimes  toith  his  oton  thoughts, 

I  was  invited  to  this  scat  of  quiet  and  con- 
templation  among  those  whom  Mr.  Dra^^et 
considers  as  his  most  reputable  friends,  and  de- 
sires to  make  the  first  witnesses  of  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I 
found  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room  whicn  over- 
looked the  high  road,  amusing  himself  with 
looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  em- 
braced me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the 
country,  and  asked  mc,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
refreshed.  He  then  desired  that  dinner  might 
be  hastened,  for  fresh  air  always  sharpened 
his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass 
of  wme  afler  my  walk.  He  told  me  much  of 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and  won- 
dered what  had  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the 
country.  After  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr,  Drugget  again  repeated  the  praises  of 
the  country,  recommended  the  pleasures  of 
meditation,  and  told  thorn,  that  he  had  been  all 
the  morning  at  the  window,  counting  the  car- 
riages as  they  passed  before  him. 


No.  17.]    Saturday,  Auq.  5,  1758. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  tlic 
last  month  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  inspectors  of  barometers.  The  ora- 
culous  glasses  have  deceived  their  votaries; 
shower  has  succeeded  shower  though  thoy  pre- 
dicted sunshine  and  dry  skies ;  and  by  fatail  con- 
fidence in  these  fallacious  promises,  many  coats 
nave  lost  their  gloss,  and  many  curls  have  been 
moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals 
subject  themselves  by  the  pride  of  speculation. 
I  had  no  part  in  this  learned  diaippointment, 
who  am  content  to  credit  my  senses,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  ram  will  fall  when  the  air  blackens, 
nod  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun 
is  bright*    My  caution  indeed  docs  not  always 


preserve  mc  from  a  shower.  To  be  wet,  may 
happen  to  the  genuine  Idler;  but  to  be  wet  in 
opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  the  Idler 
that  pretends  to  bo  busy.  Of  those  that  spin 
out  life  in  trifles,  and  die  without  a  memorial, 
many  flatter  themselves  with  high  opinioos  of 
their  own  importance,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  every  day  adding  some  improvement  ta 
human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor,  have 
always  been  reproaches,  and  therefore  every 
man  endeavours,  with  his  utmost  care,  to  bide 
his  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idUneu  from 
himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  permiada 
to  rank  themselves  with  Idlers,  and  who  speak 
with  indignation  of  my  morning  sleeps  and  noe* 
tumal  rambles,  one  passes  the  day  in  catching 
spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with  a 
microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  ezhi 
bits  the  dust  of  a  marygold  separated  from  the 
flower  with  a  dexterity  wortny  of  Leuwen- 
hoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  electri- 
city: some  suspend  rings  te  a  loadstone,  and 
find  that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do 
again  to-day.  Some  register  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  die  fully  convinced  that  the  wind 
is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  proiovnd,  who  have 
heard  that  two  colourless  liquors  may  nrodace 
a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  will 
grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled ;  they  ming-la 
them,  and  produce  the  efiect  expected,  aay  it 
is  strange,  and  mingle  them  aftun. 

The  idlers  that  sport  only  wi£  inanimate  na- 
ture may  claim  some  indulgence ;  if  they  are 
useless,  they  are  still  innocent ;  but  there  are 
others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  mention  with- 
out more  emotion  than  my  love  of  quiet  will- 
ingly admits.  Among  the  inferior  professors 
of  medical  knowledge,  is  a  race  of  wretches, 
whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  varieties  of 
cruelty ;  whose  favourite  amusement  ia,  to 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  try 
how  long  life  ma^  be  continued  in  various  de- 
grees of  mutilation,  or  with  the  excision  or 
laceration  of  the  vital  parts ;  to  examine  whe>- 
ther  burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  bone  or  tendon ;  and  whether  the  more 
lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  the 
sensibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like 
these.  If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised,  it 
were  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  con* 
ceivcd ;  but,  since  they  are  published  everyday 
with  ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to 
mention  them  since  1  mention  them  with  ab- 
horrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Wood- 
ward, that  ho  gathered  shells  and  stones,  and 
would  pass  for  a  philosopher.  With  preten- 
sions much  less  reasonable,  the  anatomical 
novice  tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  ananimal, 
and  styles  himself  physician,  prepares  tiimself 
by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  profession  which  be 
is  to  exorcise  upon  the  tender  and  the  helpless, 
upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds,  and  by 
which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his  arts  of 
torture,  and  continue  those  experiments  upon 
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infancy  and  a^c,  vvhlch  he  has  hitherto  tried 
upon  cats  and  do^s. 

What  is  alleged  in  defence  of  tliose  hateful 
practices,  every  one  knows;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  by  knives,  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is 
not  always  sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried 
again  j  ne  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yes- 
terday, will  be  willing  to  amuse  himself  with 
burning  another  to-morrow.  I  know  not,  that 
by  living  dissections  any  discovery  has  been 
made  by  which  a  single  maladv  is  more  easily 
cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physiology  has 
been  somewhat  increased,  he  surely  buys 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lac- 
teals  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  universal  resentment  should  arise 
against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to 
harden  the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make 
the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or 
stone. 


No.  18.]     SATuaDAT,  Aug.  12,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours 
to obtam  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that 
ne  teachta  others  to  practise  his  own  arts 
against  himself;  and  tliat,  af\cr  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  the  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or 
of  the  mirth  excited  by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed 
to  suffer  the  same  severities  of  scrutiny,  to  hear 
inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and  exaggeration 
sporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  sel 
dom  fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice 
against  him  who  professes  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  others,  especially  if  he  seats  him- 
self uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and 
exercises  authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore  wonder  that  your  ob- 
servations on  human  folly,  if  they  produce 
laughter  at  one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom  you 
have  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drug- 
get there  is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 
The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit.  Very 
few  carry  their  philosophy  to  plaees  of  diver- 
sion, or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoy- 
ments. The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  fiill 
of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  catch  delight 
without  inquiring  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  very  vigor 
ous  operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain. 
We  do  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection 
of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly 
decline  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  bjr  whatever  means,  desires 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  happiness,  and 
is  no  more  solicitous  to  distribute  his  sensations 
into  their  proper  species,  than  the  common  ga- 
zer on  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  separate 
light  into  its  original  rays. 


Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  others,  nor  of^en  such  as  we  represent 
it  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a 
musical  performance,  a  very  small  number  has 
any  quick  sensibility  of  harmonious  sounds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  has 
the  pleasure  of  wearing  nne  clothes  and  of 
showing  them,'  of  outshining  those  whom  she 
suspects  to  envy  her;  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whi- 
ther the  race  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes, 
and  of  reflecting  that,  in  the  conversations  of 
the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  mentioned 
among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row ;  she  has 
the  pleasure  of  returning  courtesies  or  refusing 
to  return  them,  of  receiving  compliments 
with  civility,,  or  rejecting  them  with  disdain. 
She  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  t&o  rest  areal>> 
sent,  and  of  telling  them. that  she  saw  the  ope- 
ra, on  pretence  of  inquiring  why  they  would 
miss  it.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  a  refined  amusement, 
and  of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among  the  v<^ 
taresscs  of  harmony.  She  has  the  pleasiuv  of 
escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband ;  ana  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
music  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gayety  are  brought  together 
by  motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is 
not  filled  with  those  that  know  or  regard  the 
skill  of  the  actor,  nor  the  ball-room  by  those 
who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To  all 
places  of  general  resort,  where  the  standard  of 
pleasure  is  erected,  we  run  with  equal  eager- 
ness, or  appearance  of  eagerness,  for  very  diff»- 
rent  reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  hn 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses. 
This  man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that 
to  discover  what  others  find.  Whatever  diveiw 
sion  is  costly  will  be  frequented  by  those  wfco 
desire  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  whatever  has  by 
any  accident  become  fashionable,  easily  coih 
tinues  its  reputation,  because  every  one  is 
ashamed  of  not  partaking  it 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with 
expectation  and  desire  of  being  pleased ;  we 
meet  others  who  are  brought  by  tne  same  mo- 
tives ;  no  one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  disap> 
pointment ;  one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  a»> 
other,  till  each  believes  the  rest  delighted,  and 
endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  the  cireulal- 
ing  rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  hj  every  tongue,  and 
confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield 
to  the  general  delusion ;  and  when  the  voluntsp 
ry  dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so 
short  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which 
he  had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amuse- 
ment where  ho  was  indulging  another,  what  did 
he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his 
story  ?  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  con- 
versation, only  because  they  dare  not  be  alone ; 
some  praise  the  quiet  of  solitude,  becase  thej 
are  envious  qf  sense,  imd  impatient  of  folly  • 
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and  MMM  mtify  tiietr  pride,  bj  wMng  di«^ 
ncteis  which  expose  the  Tuiity  of  life. 
*  •"*  Sir, 

^our  humble  Semnt. 


lam,  8ir» 


Ka  19.]    Satvedat,  Aue.  19, 1758. 

BoMi  of  thoie  encient  segei  tiiet  have  ezereieed 
their  ebilitiei  in  the  inquiry  tiler  the  aMprcmc 
foed,  hftTe  been  of  opinion,  thet  the  highest  de- 
gree of  earthly  happiness  is  quiet ;  a  calm  re- 
pose both  of  nund  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the 
aght  of  folly  or  the  noise  of  business^  the  tu- 
mults of  public  commotion,  or  the  agitations 
of  private  interest;  a  state  in  which  9ie  mind 
has  no  other  employment,  but  to  obsenre  and 
regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
fiom  thought,  combine  one  image  with  an- 
other, raise  systems  of  science,  and  foim  theo- 
ries of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  sotitary  speculatists, 
it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  hap- 
py, they  are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That 
mankind  is  one  vast  republic,  where  every  in- 
dividual receives  many  benefits  from  the  la- 
bours of  others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his 
turn  for  others,  he  is  obliged  to  repay ;  and 
that  where  the  united  efiorts  of  all  are  not 
able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  have  a 
right  to  witiidraw  from  their  task  of  vigilance, 
or  to  be  indidged  in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary 
pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  controvertists  in  the  heat  of 
dbpatation,  to  add  one  position  to  another  till 
they  reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where 
Iram  and  falsehood  lose  their  distinction.  Their 
•dmiren  follow  them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity, 
and  then  start  back  from  each  side  towards  the 
middle  point  So  it  has  happened  in  this  great 
dtsqnisition.  Many  perceive  alike  the  force  of 
the  eontrary  arguments,  find  quiet  shameftil, 
and  business  dangerous ;  and  therefore  pass 
their  lives  between  them,  in  bustle  without  bu- 
siness, and  negligence  without  quiet. 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate 
set  is  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whirier, 
whose  business  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  whose  motion  always  eludes  his  business ; 
who  is  always  to  do  what  be  never  does,  who 
cannot  stana  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  ano- 
ther place  and  who  is  wanted  in  many  places 
because  he  stajrs  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conve- 
niently transact  in  one  house ;  he  has  therefore 
one  habitation  near  Bow-Church,  and  another 
about  a  mile  distant  By  this  ingenious  distri- 
bution of  himself  between  two  houses.  Jack  has 
contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack's  trade 
is  extensive,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  con* 
versation  is  sprightly,  and  he  has  many  com-> 
psnions;  his  disposition  is  kind  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
lor  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure,, 
but  is  equaOy  invisible  to  his  friends  and  his 
customers :  to  him  that  comes  with  an  invita- 
tion to  a  club,  and  to  him*  that  waits  to  settle 
anaeeount 

When  yon  call  at  his  house,  his  cleriL  teHs 
jroutthat  mi;  Whi^ei  hit  just  stept  out^  bat 


will  be  at  home  exactly  at  two ;  yon  wait  at 
a  coffee-house  till  two,  and  then  find  that  he 
has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  but 
left  word  that  he  should  be  at  the  EUf-mooa 
tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  you. 
At  seven  you  ^  to  the  tavern.  At  oght  ta 
comes  Mr.  Whirier  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad 
to  see  you  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  lor  a  few 
minutes  to  a  gentleman  that  lives  near  the  Ex- 
change, from  whom  he  will  return  befi»re  suih> 
per  can  be  vaadv.  Away  he  rana  to  the  Ex- 
change, to  tell  those  who  are  waiting  for  him, 
that  be  must  beg  them  to  defer  the  boainesf 
tiO  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  come  at 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  bin 
among  those  whose  presence  never  gives  pain, 
and  whom  all  receive  with  fondness  and  ca- 

ises.  He  calls  often  on  his  friends  to  tell 
them,  that  he  will  come  again  to-morrow; 
on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  them 
how  an  unexpected  summons  hurries  him 
away.  When  he  enters  a  house,  his  first  decla^ 
ration  is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down ;  and  so  short 
are  his  visits,  that  he  seldom  appears  to  have 
come  for  any  other  reason  but  to  say  he  must 
SO- 

The  dogs  of  Egypt,  when  thirst  bringa 
them  to  the  Nile  are  said  to  run  as  they  drink 
for  fear  of  the  crocodiles.  Jack  Wbiiier  al- 
ways dines  at  full  speed.  He  enters,  finds 
the  family  at  table,  stts  familiarty  down  and 
fills  his  plate ;  but  while  the  first  morsel  is  inhia 
mouth,  nears  the  clock  strike,  and  itses;  tiMi 
goes  to  another  house,  sits  down  again,  leoal-' 
lects  another  engagement :  has  only  time  t» 
taste  the  soun,  makes  a  shoit  excuse  to  tha 
company,  ana  continues  through  aaothsr  atiael 
his  desultory  dinner. 

But  overwhelmed  as  be  is  with  buainaaa,  km 
chief  desire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  aev 
proposal  takes  possession  of  his  thoughts ;  ha 
soon  balances  probabilities,  engages  in  tha 
project,  brings  it  ahnost  to  completion,  and 
then  forsakes  it  for  another,  whicn  he  catches 
with  some  alacrity,  urges  with  the  same  vehe- 
mence, and  abandons  with  the  same  coldness.. 

Eveiy  man  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  ef 
complaint  on  which  he  dwells  in  his  mooMDta 
of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  is  his  want 
of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  lanrwishm 
in  empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  the 
omission  of  any  civilities,  want  af  time  is  his 
plea  to  others ;  for  the  neglect  of  anyafiUn^ 
want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himselC  That  ha 
wanii  time  he  sincerely  believes ;  for  he  once 
pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, for  wantof  t^me  to  attend  to  bis  health.. 

Thus  Jack  Whirier  lives  in  perpetoal  frtiguea 
without  proportionate  advantagiB^  becaose  he 
does  not  consider  that  no  man  can  aea  all  with 
his  own  eyes,  or  i%  all  with  his  own  hands; 
that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  b«Bi-> 
ness,  must  transact  much  by  substitation,  and 
leave  something  to  haiard ;  and  that  1m  who 
attempt!  to  d*  alL  will  wiita  his  lilb  i 
Uttla. 
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KowSO.]    Satuebat,  Avo.  M|  1796. 

Thbrb  IB  no  crime  more  infamout  than  the 

fioUtion  of  truth.  It  i»  apparent  that  men  can 
be  social  bein^  no  longer  than  they  believe 
each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  onlj  as 
the  Tehicle  of  falsehood,  eveiy  man  must  dis- 
unite himself  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  caye, 
and  seek  prey  only  for  himseUl 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  neces- 
■sary,  is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censure,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  prejn- 
<dice  and  prevailing  passions.  Men  are  will- 
ing to  credit  what  they  wish,  and .  encourage 
rather  those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasures, 
Chan  those  that  instruct  them  with  fiaelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his 
country,;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  difier^ 
«nt  accounts  of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish 
that  truth  had  more  power  over  partiali^r* 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrrmen  for  the 
acquisition  of  Louisbourf,  I  could  not  forbear 
4o  csonsider  how  differenuy  this  revolution  of 
American  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned  by 
Che  ooatenoing  nations,  but  will  be  represented 
by  the  writers  of  another  centiuy. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself 
barely  doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  ha 
relates  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  follow* 
vig  manner : — 

**  The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great 
indignation,  their  attempts  baffled  and  their 
force  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
right  of  prescription,  and  whom  many  ages  of 
hereditaiT  superiority  had  taught  them  to  des- 
pise. Their  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of  France ;  yet 
they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
French  derided  them  from  their  ports.  Mis- 
Ibrtunes,  as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  murmured  at  the  ministers,  and  the 
ministers  censured  the  commanders. 

'Mn  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English 
began  to  Sad  their  success  answerable  to  their 
cause.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to 
America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  set- 
tlements which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made, 
and  so  insolently  maintained,  and  to  repress 
that  power  wbdch  was  crowing  more  every  day 
by  the  association  of  ue  Indians  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and 
whom  they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents 
and  promises. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land  forces  appeared 
before  Louisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature 
that  art  was  almost  superfluous,  and  yet  forti- 
fied by  art  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  The 
French  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and 
spoke  with  scorn  of  afl  attempts  that  could  be 
made  against  it  The  garrison  was  numerous, 
the  stores  equal  to  the  longest  siege,  and  their 
engineers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation. 

**  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
that  three  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it 
against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  French 
had,  with  that  caution  which  cowards  borrow 
from  fear,  and  attribute  to  policy,  eluded  our 
fleots,  and  sent  into  that  port  five  great  ships 
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aad  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries 
and  posted  troops  at  sJl  the  pUces  where  they 
thought  it  possible  to  make  a  descent  The 
Engush,  however,  had  more  to  dread  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  defendants.  Some  days  passed 
before  the  surges,  which  rise  veir  high  round 
that  island,  would  sufier  them  to  mnd.  Atlast 
their  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  shore  with  little  loss 
by  the  sea,  and  with  less  by  the  enemy.  In  a 
few  days  the  aitiUeiy  was  landed,  the  batteries 
wwe  raised,  and  the  French  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  escape  from  one  post  to  another.  A 
shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one 
of  their  lar^st  ships,  the  flame  spread  to  th^ 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed;  the 
English  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two 
lar^  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  without 
resistance,  and  terrified  3ie  garrison  to  an  im- 
mediate capitulation.*' 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  aairative 
the  relation  which  will  be  produced,  about  the 
same  tima,  by  the  writer  of  the  age  ofLouis  XV. 
**  Abot  this  thne,  the  English  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  aflain  a  man  w&  undertook  to  save 
from  destmetion  that  ferocioos  and  turbulent 
people,  who  fntrn  the  mean  insolence  of  weal 
thy  traders,  and  the  lawless  confidence  of  suc- 
cessful robben,  were  now  sunk  in  deneir  and 
Btupified  with  honor.    He  called  in  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  over  the  ocean  to 
guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  strength  of 
England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  endangered  aJiite 
by  the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force, 
and  gained  the  Indian  nations  by  humani^ . 
The  English  wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to 
have  the  natives  for  their  enemies:  for,  the  only 
motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  their  success  is  oppression. 
In  this  war  they  acted  hke  other  barbarians, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cruelty  which 
the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scareely  suflera 
us  'to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  pro- 
clamation to  those  who  should  bring  in  the 
scalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.    A  trn- 
der  always  makes  war  with  the  craelity  of  a 
pirate. 

**  They  had  lonr  looked  with  envy  and  with 
terror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  ex- 
erted over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America 
by  the  possession  of  Lonisbourff,  a  place  nsf 
turally  strong,  and  new  fortified  with  some 
slight  wnmonLB,    They  hoped  to  surprise  the 
garrison  unprovided ;  but  that  sluggishness 
which  always  defeats  their  malice,  save  us  time 
to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.    They  came  before 
Louisboure  in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
doubt  wheUier  they  should  land.    But  the  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  be- 
headed for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not 
power  to  do,  durst  not  leave  the  place  unaasaalt^ 
ed.    An  Englishman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 
nor  zeal  for  duty;  he  neither  vaJues  gloiy  nor 
loves  his  kmg,  b«t  balances  one  daiiger  with 
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another,  and  will  fight  rather  than  be  hao^d. 
They  therefore  landed,  but  with  great  loss , 
their  eoFineera  had,  in  the  last  war  with  the 
fVench,  Teamed  something  of  the  military  sci- 
ence, and  made  their  approaches  with  sujSicient 
•kill ;  but  all  their  efforts  had  been  without  ef- 
fect, had  not  a  ball  unfortunately  fallen  into  the 
powder  of  one  our  ships,  which  communicated 
the  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  by  opening  the  passage 
of  the  harbour,  oblised  the  garrison  to  capi- 
tulate. Thus  was  Louisbourg  lost,  and  our 
troops  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  themselves 
I  of  the  place." 


No.  SI.]    SATVaDAT,  Sbpt.  3,  1768. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dba&Mk.  Idlbe, 
Tbbbb  is  a  species  of  mieeiy,  or  of  disease, 
^r  n^uch  our  language  is  commonly  sup^posed 
to  be  without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is 
emphatioaUy  enough  denominated  HsUeatness, 
«uia  which  is  commonly  termed  a  want  of  some- 
thinfftode. 

Of  the  tmhappiness  of  this  state  I  do  not  ez- 
peot  all  your  readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea. 
Many  are  overburthened  with  business,  and  can 
imagme  no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many  have 
minds  so  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  vo- 
hintary  lethargy ;  or  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  By  these  I 
ehall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathise  with 
my  complaint,  whose  imagination  is  active  and 
resolution  woak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and 
whose  choice  is  delicate ;  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot 
find  a  motive  to  direct  their  course. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
estate  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  heir  in  the  dignity  of  kilhng  game.  He 
therefore  made  use  of  the  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  his  family  afibrded  him,  to  procure 
me  a  post  in  the  arm^jr.  I  passed  some  years 
in  the  most  conteni{>tible  of  all  human  stations, 
that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  I  wandered 
with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  chang- 
ed, without  opportunity  for  business,  taste  &t 
knowledge,  or  money  for  pleasure.  Wherever 
I  came,  f  was  for  some  time  a  stranger  with- 
out curiosity,  and  afUrwards  an  acqupdntance 
without  fiiendship.  Having  nothing  to  hope 
in  these  places  of  fortuitous  residence,  I  re- 
agned  im^  conduct  to  chance ;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  ofllend,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delight 

I  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he 
bears  how  frequently  soldiers  are  wishing  for 
war.  The  wish  is  not  always  sincere  ;  the 
greater  part  are  content  with  sleep  and  lace, 
and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not 
feel;  but  those  who  desire  it  most  are  neither 
prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotism ;  they 
neither  pant  for  laurels  nor  delight  in  blood ; 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
idleness,  and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active 
MngB. 

I  never  imagined  myself  to  have  more  cou^ 


rage  than  other  men^  yet  was  often  involunta- 
rily wishing  for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  that  time 
I  had  no  prospect;  and  behi^  enabled,  by  tho 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  witiiout  my  pay,  I 
quitted  the  army,  and  resolved  to  regulate  my 
own  motions. 

I  was  pleased,  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty 
of  independence,  and  imagined  that  I  had  now 
found  what  every  man  desires.  My  time  was 
in  my  own  power,  and  my  habitation  was 
wherever  my  choice  should  fix  it.  I  amused 
myself  for  two  years  in  passing  from  place  to 
place,  and  comparing  one  convenience  with 
another ;  but  being  at  last  ashamed  of  inquiiy, 
and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a  house, 
and  established  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and 
was  happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  expects^ 
tion.  6ut  I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  sub* 
side,  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.    The 

floom  thickened  every  day  around  me.  I  won- 
ered  by  what  malignant  power  my  peace  was 
blasted,  till  I  discovered  at  last  that  I  had  no 
thing  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  inoves  sAowly  to 
him  whose  whole  employment  is  to  watch  its 
flight.  I  am  forced  upon  a  thousand  ahiiU  to 
enable  me  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  the 
day.  I  rise  when  I  can  sleep  no  longer,  and 
take  my  morning  walk ;  I  see  what  I  have 
seen  before,  and  return.  I  set  down  and  per- 
suade myself  that  I  sit  down  to  think,  find  it 
unpogsible  to  think  without  a  subject,  rise  up 
to  inquire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle 
in  myself  an  artificial  impatience  for  intelli- 
gence t)f  events,  which  will  never  extend  any 
consequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  minutes 
they  abstract  me  from  myself. 

When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gra- 
tify curiosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  in  run- 
ning to  relate  it  I  hasten  from  one  place  of 
concourse  to  another,  deliffhted  with  my  own 
importance,  and  proud  to  think  that  I  am  do- 
ing something,  though  I  know  that  another 
hour  would  spare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  paid 
very  regularly;  but  I  have  now  tired  most  <^ 
my  friends.  When  I  have  sat  down  I  forget  to 
rise,  and  have  more  than  once  overheard  one 
askmg  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  per- 
ceive the  company  tired,  I  observe  the  mistrcafl 
of  the  family  whispering  to  herservanta,  I  find 
orders  given  to  put  off  business  till  to-morrow, 
I  see  the  watches  frequently  inspected,  and  yet 
cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  solitude,  a 
venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthensome  to  myself  and  others,  I 
form  many  schemes  of  employment  which  may 
make  my  life  useful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt 
me  from  the  ignominv  ot  living  by  sufferance. 
This  new  course  I  have  long  designed,  but 
have  not  yet  begun.  The  present  moment  is 
never  proper  for  the  change,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  time  in  view  when  all  obstacles  will  be 
removed,  and  I  shall  surprise  all  that  know  me 
with  a  new  distribution  of  my  time.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  I  have  resolv«^  a 
complete  amendment,  and  twenty  years  have 
been  lost  in  delays.  Age  is  coming  upon  me; 
and  I  should  look  back  with  rage  and  despaii 
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upon  the  waste  of  life,  but  that  I  am  now  bo- 
•[mniog  in  earnest  to  begin  a  reformation. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Dick  Linger. 


N0.82.J     Saturday  Sept.  16  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  I  was  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rue- 
ful cry  which  summoned  me  to  remember  the 
poor  debtors. 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws 
are,  by  Englishmen  at  least  loudly,  celebrated : 
but  scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our 
institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which, 
when  men  are  capable  of  work,  obliges  them 
to  beg;  or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of 
one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  hands  ana  minds  usefully  cm- 
ployed.  To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fever, 
corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  is  an 
atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  society 
wastes  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually 
decay ;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
fod,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
thing from  the  public  stock. 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in 
the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of 
the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of 
misery,  a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any 
fraudulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  be- 
longs to  others.  The  rest  are  imprisoned  by 
the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
venge, or  the  acrimony  of  dissappointed  ex- 
pectation. 

If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the 
power  which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands, 
bo  asked,  why  they  continue  to  imprison  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  unable  to  pay  them  ? 
one  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet- 
ter than  himself;  another,  that  his  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  his  children  went  in 
silk  clothes  to  the  dancing-school ;  and  another, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit.  Some 
will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment ;  some,  that  they 
owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need  there- 
fore give  no  account  of  their  actions.  Some 
will  confess  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
shall  rot  in  gaol ;  and  some  will  discover,  that 
they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
from  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regul^ons  is,  to  secure 
private  happiness  from  private  malignity;  to 
keep  individuals  from  the  power  of  one  another : 
but  this  end  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a 
man,  irritated  with  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  own  pain ;  when  the  distinc- 
tion between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
casualty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind 
with  interest,  to  understandings  deprayed  by 
naeatment. 


Since  poverty  is  punished  amons  us  as  a 
crime,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  th« 
same  lenity  as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought 
not  to  languish  at  the  will  of  him  whom  ho 
has  offended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  any  debtor  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  payment;  and 
a  term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which  the 
creditor  should  exhibit  his  accusation  of  coi> 
cealed  property.  If  such  property  can  be  dis* 
covered,. let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor;  if  the 
charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  lei 
the  prisoner  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently 
supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust. 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  impnsons  an- 
other but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to  be  con- 
tracted in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself,  and 
for  bargains  m  which  he  proportioned  his  pro* 
lit  to  his  own  opinion  of  tne  hazard ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  the  other 
for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment  He  that  once 
owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to 
bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  hi 
debt  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  a 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him : 
he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic,  ana 
ai  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  recepta* 
cles  of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own 
consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objection 
can  be  made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of 
debts,  fraud  will  be  left  without  punishment, 
and  imprudence  without  awe;  and  that  whe^ 
insolvency  should  bo  no  longer  punishable^ 
credit  will  cease. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advai>- 
tage.  Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while 
one  man  u  ants  what  another  can  supply  ;  and 
credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to 
be  repaid  with  profit  He  that  trusts  one  whom 
he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust* 
the  cessation  of  such  insiduous  traffic  is  to  be 
desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a 
change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  na 
payment  can  be  compelled.  Mutual  conveni 
ence  produces  mutual  confidence ;  and  the  mec 
chants  continue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  thous^h  they  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have 
now  imprisoned  one  generation  of  debtors  after 
another,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned  that  rashness 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  tak* 
ing  credit ;  let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  ava- 
rice may  be  more  easily  restrained  fix>m  giy* 
ing  it 

I  am,  Sir,  kc. 
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LiFB  haa  no  pleasure  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  of  friendship.  It  is  painful  to  consider, 
that  this  sublime  enjoyment  may  bo  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  innumerable  causes,  and  that 
there  is  no  human  possession  of  which  the 
duration  is  less  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language, 
of  the  perpetuity  of  friendship,  of  invincible 
constancy,  and'  unalienable  kindness ;  and 
Bome  examples  have  been  seen  of  men  who 
have  continued  faithful  to  their  earliest  choice, 
and  whose  affection  has  predominated  over 
changes  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  these  instances  are  memorable,  because 
they  are  rare.  The  friendship  which  is  to  be 
practised  or  expected  by  common  mortals,  must 
take  its  rise  from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must 
end  when  -power  ceases  of  delighting  each 
other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by 
which  the  ardour  of  kindness  will  be  abated, 
without  criminal  baseness  or  contemptible  in- 
coastancy  on  either  part  To  five  pleasure  is 
not  always  in  our  power ;  and  little  does  he 
know  himself,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  al- 
ways able  to  receive  it 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  to- 
gether may  be  separated  by  the  different  course 
of  their  affairs:  and  friendship,  like  love,  is 
destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be 
increased  by  short  intermissions.  What  we 
have  missed  long  enough  to  want  it,  we  value 
more  when  it  is  regained  ;  but  that  which  has 
been  lost  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found  at 
last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  still  less,  if 
a  substitute  has  supplied  the  place.  A  man 
deprived  of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to 
open  his  bosom,  and  with  whom  he  shared  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day 
ftt  first  hanging  heavy  on  him  ;  his  difficul- 
ties oppress,  and  his  doubts  distract  him; 
he  sees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted 
g^ratification,  and  all  is  sadness  within  and 
solitude  about  him.  But  this  uneasiness  never 
lasts  long  ;  necessity  produces  expedients,  new 
amusements  are  discovered,  and  new  conver- 
sation is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disap- 
pointed,'than  that  which  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  an  old 
friend  after  long  separation.  We  expect  tlie 
attraction  to  be  revived,  and  the  coalition  to  be 
renewed ;  no  man  considers  how  much  altera- 
tion time  has  made  in  himself^  and  very  few 
inquire  what  effect  it  has  had  upon  others.  The 
first  hour  convinces  them,  that  the  pleasure 
which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is  forever 
at  an  end ;  different  scenes  have  made  differ- 
ent impressions;  the  opinions  of  both  are 
changed ;  and  that  similitude  of  manners  and 
sentiment  is  lost  which  confirmed  them  both 
in  the  approbation  of  themselves. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  opposition 
of  interest,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  visi- 
ble interest  which  the  desire  of  wealtli  and 
greatness  forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  slicht  competitions,  scarcely 
known  to  the  mind  upon  which    they  ope- 


rate. There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  i 
favourite  trifle  which  lie  -values  above  gr*»ate. 
attainments,  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which 
ho  cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated.  This 
minute  ambition  is  pomntimes  crossed  before 
it  is  known,  and  sometimes  defeated  by  waa- 
tpn  petulance  ;  but  such  attacks  are  seldom 
made  without  the  loss  of  friendship  ;  for  who- 
ever has  once  found  the  vulnerable  part  will 
always  be  feared,  and  the  resentment  will  bura 
on  in  secret,  of  which  shame  hinders  the  dis- 
covery. 

This,  however,  is  a  slow  malignity,  which  a 
wise  man  will  obviate  as  inconsistent  with 
quiet,  and  a  good  man  will  repress  as  contrazy 
to  virtue ;  but  human  happiness  is  sometimes 
violated  by  some  more  sudden  strokes. 

A  dispute  begun  in  jest  upon  a  subject  which 
a  moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded 
with  careless  indifference,  is  continued  by  the 
desire  of  conquest,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage, 
and  opposition  rankles  into  enmity.  Against 
this  hasty  mischief,  I  know  not  what  security 
can  be  obtained ;  men  will  be  sometimes  sur- 
prised into  quarrels ;  and  though  they  might 
both  hasten  to  reconciliation,  as  soon  as  their 
tumult  had  subsided,  yet  two  minds  will  seldom 
be  found  together,  which  can  at  once  subdue 
their  discontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  peace,  without  remembenng  the 
wounds  of  the  conflict: 

Friendship  has  other  enenues.  Suspicion  is 
always  hardening  the  cautious,  and  disgust  r^ 
polling  the  delicate.  Very  slender  difSrences 
will  sometimes  part  those  whom  long  recipro- 
cation of  civility  or  beneficence  has  united. 
Lonelove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  oouatij 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other,  and  r^ 
turned  in  six  weeks  cold  and  petulant:  Ran- 
ger's pleasure  was,  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and 
Lonelove's  to  sit  in  a  bower ;  each  had  com- 
plied with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and  each  was 
angry  that  compliance  had  been  exacted. 

The  most  fatal  disease  of  friendship  is  grad- 
ual decay,  or  dislike  hourly  incrcasea  by  cau- 
ses too  slender  for  complaint  and  too  numerous 
for  removal.  Those  who  are  angry  may  be  re- 
conciled ;  these  who  have  been  injured  may 
receive  a  recompense ;  but  when  the  desire 
of  pleasing  and  willingness  to  be  pleased  is 
lilently  diminished,  the  renovation  of  friendship 
is  hopeless;  as,  when  the  vital  powers  sink 
into  langour,  -there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  the 
physician. 


No.  24.]     Saturdat,  Sept.  30,  175a 

When  man  sees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
without  any  applrent  endeavour  or  pursuit,  he 
often  asks  himself,  or  his  companion.  On  wknt 
that  animal  can  be  supposed  to  be  thinking  7 

Of  this  question  since  neither  bird  nor  beast 
can  answer  it,  we  must  be  content  to  live  with- 
out the  resolution.  We  know  not  how  much 
the  brutes  recollect  of  the  past,  or  anticipate  ot 
the  future ;  what  power  they  have  of  comparing 
and  preferring;  or  whether  their  faculties  may 
not  rest  in  motionless  indifference,  till  they  are 
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mored  by  the  presence  of  their  proper  object, 
or  stimulated  to  act  by  corporal  sensations. 

I  am  the  less  inclined  to  these  superfluous  in- 
auiries,  because  I  have  always  been  able  to 
find  sufficient  matter  for  curiosity  in  my  own 
species.  It  is  useless  to  co  far  in  quest  of  that 
which  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow 
circle  of  observation  will  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  might  be 
asked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  what  tUy,  cam 
be  thinking  ?  .,,,., 

It  is  reasonable  to  boUeve,  that  thought,  hke 
every  thing  else,  has  its  causes  and  effects  j  that 
it  must  proceed  from  something  known,  done, 
or  suffered ;  and  must  produce  some  action  or 
event.  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those 
in  whose  minds  no  source  of  thought  has  ever 
been  opened,  in  whose  life  no  thought  of  conse- 
quence is  ever  discovered  ;  who  have  learned 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  reflect ;  Who  have 
neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  wJiich  could 
leave  its  traces  on  the  memory  j  who  neither 
foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  therefore  neither  fear  hope,  nor 
design,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 

beings.  .     i     tt     i. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  reqmred.  He  that 
thinks  must  think  upon  something.  But  tell 
me,  ye  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that 
take  the  widest  surveys  o^life,  inform  me,  kind 
shades  of  Malbranche  and  of  Locke,  what 
that  something  can  be,  which  excites  and  con- 
tinues thought  in  maiden  aunts  with  small  for- 
tunes; in  youneer  brothers  that  live  upon  an- 
nuities; in  traSers  retired  from  business ;  in 
soldiers  absent  from  their  regiments;,  or  in 
widows  that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  either  active 
•r  contemplative ;  but  surely  this  division,  how 
kmg  soever  it  ha»  been  received,  is  inadequate 
and  fallacious*  There  are  mortals  whose  life 
is  certainly  not  active  for  they  do  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  whose  Ufe  cannot  be  properly  call- 
ed contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either 
to.  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature, 
but  rise  m  the  morning,  look  round  them  till 
night  in  careless  stupidity,  go  to  bed  and  sleep, 
and  rise  again  in  the  mormng. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  m  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Whether  the  sotU  always 
thinks  ?  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the 
powtr  of  thinking;  concluded  that  its  essence 
consisU  in  act;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  be ;  and  that  cessation  of 
thought  is  but  another  name  for  extinction  of 
mincC  This  argument  is  subtile,  but  not  con- 
clusive ;  because  it  supposes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly 
defined.  Others  affect  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose, 
and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  spend 
many  hours,  they  say,  in.  sleep,  without  the 
least  remembrance  of  any  thou^hU  which 
then  passed  in  our  minds ;  and  since  we  can 
only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure  that 
we  think,  why  thould  we  imagine  that  we  have 
had  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  re- 
mains? 

/    This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience, 
may  from  experience  be  confuted.    We  every 


day  do  something  which  we  forget  when  it  ts 
done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only  by  con- 
sequence. The  waking  hours  are  not  denied  to 
have  been  passed  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  shall 
eudcavour  to  recollect  on  one  day  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  will  only  turn  the  eye  of  reflectioa 
upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that  the  greater 
part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder  how 
the  moments  could  como  and  go,  and  leave  so 
httlc  behind  them. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the 
tenet  into  its  former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of 
wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism,  delighting 
to  sec  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a. 
task  which  never  can  be  decided.  I  shall 
suggest  an  argument  hitherto  overlooked, 
which  may  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not 
always  think ;  and  whence  'shall  we  furnish 
materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton  be- 
tween his  meals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy 
month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the  days  of 
quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when  the 
mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  ? 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  exam- 
ples of  existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly 
a  state  not  much  to  be  desired.  He  that  lives 
in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  car- 
cass but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  fellow-beings ;  and,  as  in  a 
road  through  a  country  desert  and  uniform,  the 
traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  sa 
the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irksome 
to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diversified 
ideas. 


No.  25.1    Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  pfay* 
house,  a  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  Idler  not 
much  a  stranger,  since  he  can  have  no  where 
else  so  much  entertainment  with  so  little  con- 
currence of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other 
assemblies  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight, 
will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre 
nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  twa 
hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleased.. 

The  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to 
the  town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of 
actors  are  the  great  events  of  the  theatricar 
world  ;  and  their  first  performance  fills  the  pit 
with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  as  the  first 
actions  of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with 
hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  I  have  ibrmed  of  the  future 
excellence  of  these  candidates  for  dramatic 
glory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare.  Their  en- 
trance gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  pleasure 
than  any  borrowed  character  can  afford.  I  saw 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other 
in  candour  And  humanity,  and  contending  who 
should  most  effectually  aspist  the  itrac^M  oA- 
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•ndeaTOur,  dBMipate  the  UuBh  of  diffidence, 
and  stiU  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

This  behaviour  is  such  as  becomes  a  people, 
too  tender  to  repress  those  who  wish  to  please, 
too  generous  to  insult  those  who  can  make  no 
resistance.  A  public  performer  is  so  much  in 
the  power  of  spectators,  that  all  unnecessary 
severity  is  restrained  by  tliat  general  law  of 
humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be  cruel,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

In  every  new  perfonner  something  must  be 
pardoned.  No  man  can  by  any  force  of  reso- 
lution, secure  to  himself  the  full  posession  of 
his  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large  assem- 
bly. Variation  of  gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice, 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers 
think  themselves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  ex- 
hibition. Every  human  being  has  ah  action 
graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his 
own  ear,  and  a  sensibility  which  nature  forbids 
him  to  know  that  any  other  bosom  can  excel. 
An  art  in  which  such  numbers  fancy  them- 
selves excellent,  and  which  the  pubUc  liberally 
rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  in 
many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscar- 
riages. 

The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish 
drror  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from 
defects  of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbu- 
lent may  be  reclaimed ;  vociferation  vehement 
and  confused  may  be  restrained  and  modulated ; 
the  stalk  of  the  tyrant  maj^  become  the  gait  of 
the  man ;  the  yell  of  inarticulate  distress  may 
be  reduced  to  human  lamentation.  All  these 
faults  should  be  for  a  time  overlooked,  and  af- 
terwards censured  with  gentleness  and  can- 
dour. But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an  utter 
Tacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  stupid 
languor,  a  torbid  apatliy,  the  greatest  kindness 
that  can  be  shown  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence 
•f  expulsion. 

1  am.  Sir  &c. 

*"  The  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  oflTered 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to 
invalidate.  I  always  considered  those  combina- 
tions which  arc  sometimes  formed  in  the  play- 
house, as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  ;  he  that 
applauds  him  who  docs  not  deserve  praise,  is 
endeavouring  to  deceive  the  public :  he  that 
hisses  in  muice  or  sport,  is  an  oppressor  and 
a  robber. 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
justly  extended  to  youn g  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  Uke  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by 
•low  de^ees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and 
discrimmating  comic  characters,  or  of  filling 
tragedy  with  poetical  images,  must  be  the  gin 
of  nature,  which  no  instruction  nor  labour  can 
supply ;  but  the  art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the 
contexture  of  the  scenes,  tlie  opposition  of  cha- 
racters, the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedi- 
ents of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  oi  sur- 
prise are  to  be  learned  by  practice  j  and  it  is 
cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for  ever,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience  can 
bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Let  me  likewise  solicit  can- 
dour for  the  young  actor  on  the  stage  of  life. 


They  that  enter  into*  the  world  are  too  oilen 
treated  with  unreasonable  rigour  by  tliose  that 
were  once  as  ignorant  and  heady  as  Uiemselvcs; 
and  distinction  is  not  always  made  between  the 
faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent  eradica^ 
tion,  and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  away 
in  the  progression  of  hfe.  Vicious  solicitations 
of  appetite,  if  not  checked  will  grow  more 
importunate ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or  ambi- 
tion mil  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if  they 
are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notions 
of  superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride 
of  little  accomplishments,  and  all  the  train  of 
vanity,  will  be  brushed  away  by  the  wing  of 
Time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  upon 
petty  failings ;  let  it  watch  diligently  against 
the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  and 
futility  to  die  of  themselves. 


No,  26.]     Saturday,  Oct.  14,  1758. 

Ma.  Idlkr, 
I  NEVER  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thing 
to  be  printed ;  but  having  lately  seen  your  first 
essay,  which  was  sent  down  into  the  kitchen, 
with  a  great  bqndle  of  gazettes  and  uselss  pa> 
pers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  any 
correspondent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not 
reject  me.  If  you  pdblish  my  letter,  it  may 
encourage  others,  in  the  same  condition  with 
myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which  may  be  per* 
haps  as  useful  as  those  of  great  ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country 
at  a  charity-school,  maintained  by  the  contri 
butions  of  wealthy  dfefghbours.  The  ladies,  or 
patronesses,  visited  us  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
amined how  we  were  taught,  and  saw  that  our 
clothes  were  clean.  We  lived  happily  enough, 
and  were  instructed  to  be  thankful  to  those  at 
whose  cost  we  were  educated.  I  was  always 
the  favourite  of  my  mistress  ;  she  used  to  call 
me  to  read,  and  show  my  copy-book  to  all 
strangers,  who  never  dismissed  me  without 
coiTimendation,  and  very  seldom  without  a 
shihmg. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  having 
passed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of 
an  opinion  new  and  strange  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. She  held  it  little  less  than  criminal  to 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who 
are  bom  to  poverty,  said  she,  are  bom  to  igno- 
rance, and  will  work  the  harder  the  less  they 
know. 

She  told  her  friends,  that  London  was  in 
confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants;  that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  aUtoork^  since 
education  had  made  such  numbers  of  fine  la- 
dies, that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title 
than  that  of  a  waiting-maid  or  something  that 
inifirht  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  and  long 
nitlles,  and  to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  win- 
dow. But  she  was  resolved,  for  her  part,  to 
spoil  no  more  girls ;  those,  who  were  to  live  by 
their  hands,  ^hould  neither  read  nor  write  out 
of  her  pocket ;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  she  would  have  no  part  in  making 
it  worse. 

She  was  for  a  short  time  wamly  opposod 
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but  she  persevered  in  her  notionn,  and  with- 
drew her  subscription.  Few  listen  witliout  a 
desire  of  conviction  to  those  who  advise  them  to 
spare  their  money.  Her  example  and  her  ar- 
guments gained  ground  daily ;  and  in  less  than 
a  year  the  whole  parish  waS  convinced,  that 
the  nation  would  be  ruined,  if  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  dissolved ;  my  mistress 
kissed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told' me,  that, 
being  old  and  helpless,  she  could  not  assist  me, 
advised  me  to  seek  a  service,  and  charged  me 
not  to  forget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had 
hitherto  reconmiendcd  me  to  favour,  was,  by 
the  adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  considered  as 
a  crime;  and,  when  I  onered  myself  to  any 
mistress,  I  had  no  other  answer  than  Sure, 
chUdf  you  VfwUd  not  work  I  hard  work  is  not  fit 
fir  a  pen^woman  ;  a  scrublnng  bntsh  woidd  spoil 
your  hand,  ehild ! 

I  could  not  live  at  home  ;  and  while  I  was 
considering  to  what  I  should  betake  me,  one  of 
the  girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  school  to  Lon- 
don, came  down  in  a  silk  ^own  and  told  her 
acquaintance  how  well  she  lived,  what  fine 
things  she  saw,  and  what  great  wages  she  re- 
ceived. I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took 
my  passage  in  the  next  week's  wagon  to  Lon- 
don. 1  had  no  snares  laid  for  me  at  my  arrival, 
but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress,  who 
vmdertook  to  get  me  a  place.  She  knew  only 
the  families  of  mean  tradesmen ;  and  I,  having 
no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications, 
willing  to  accept  the  first  ofier. 

My  first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working 
watchmaker,  who  earned  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ; 
but  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hire  a 
chaise  on  Sunday,  and  spent  half  the  wages  of 
the  week  on  Richmond  Hill ;  of  Monday  he 
commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the  other 
half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
consumed  the  rest  of  his  money ;  and  three 
days  every  week  were  passed  in  extremity  of 
want  by  us  who  were  left  at  home,  while  my 
master  lived  on  trust  at  an  ale-house.  You 
may  be  sure,  that  of  the  sufferers,  the  maid  suf- 
fered most ;  and  I  left  them,  after  three  months, 
rather  than  be  starved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There 
was  no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in 
perpetual  luxury.  My  mistress  was  a  diligent 
woman,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set 
the  journeymen  to  work ;  my  master  was  a 
man  much  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  sat 
at  one  club  or  other  every  night  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  on  my  master  at  nif  ht,  and  on  my 
mistress  in  the  morning.  He  seldom  came 
home  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I  could 
no  more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  tnem  to  look  out  for 
another  servant 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's, 
who  had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I 
first  entered  the  house,  informed  me,  that  I 
must  never  contradict  the  children,  nor  suffer 
them  to  cry.  I  had  no  desire  to  offend,  and 
readily  promised  to  do  my  best  But  when  I 
gave  them  their  breikiea^  I  CQuld  not  help  ell , 


first ;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my  lap, 
I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation. 
That  which  was  not  gratified  always  resented 
the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my 
mistress  in  a  fury  at  me,  and  procured  sugar- 
plums to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  six  chil- 
dren quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous  ; 
and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest, 
but  not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  pettj 
shop  of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  quah- 
fied  to  make  a  bill  or  keep  a  book  ;  and  being 
therefore  often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  customers,  expected  that  I  should  now  be 
happy,  in  propoitlon  as  I  was  useful.  But 
my  mistress  appropriated  every  day  part  of  the 
profit  to  some  private  use,  and,  as  she  grew 
bolder  in  her  theft,  at  last  deducted  such  sums,' 
that  my  master  began  to  wonder  how  he  sold 
so  much,  and  gained  so  little.  She  pretended 
to  assist  his  inquiries,  and  began,  very  gravely, 
to  hope  that  Betty  was  honest,  and  yet  those  sharp 
girls  were  apt  to  be  light  fingered.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  longer. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  in  ano- 
ther letter  ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed  in  some 
paper,  for  which  of  my  places,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  I  was  disqualified  by  my  skill  m  read- 
ing and  writing. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

BxTTT  Broom* 


No.  »7.]    Saturdat,  Oct.  21,  175a 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom 
the  world  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom, 
to  persuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himself, 
to  leam  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness, 
to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily 
overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  ^iven  with  seri- 
ous dignity,  and  often  received  with  appearance 
of  conviction ;  but,  as  vei^'  few  can  search  deep 
into  their  own  minds  without  meeting  what 
they  wish  to  hide  from  themselves,  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  cultivating  such  disagreea- 
ble acauamtance,  but  draws  Sie  veil  again  be- 
tween nis  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passions 
and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  advises 
others  to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  even 
among  those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or 
better ;  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enough  fi-onn 
frequency  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  miutitudes 
that  swarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed by  such  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver 
themselves  up  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  plunge 
into  the  current  of  life,  whether  placid  or  tur- 
bulent, and  pass  on  from  one  point  of  prospect 
to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than 
the  state  of  their  minds ;  satisfied,  at  an  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own 
interest,  or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  only  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  no  proper  subjects  of 
censure 

Some,  however^  there  are,  whom  the  intm 
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sion  of  icniples,  tho  recollection  of  better  no- 
tioQB  or  the  latent  reprehension  of  good  exam- 
ples, will  not  suffer  to  live  entirely  contented 
with  their  own  conduct ;  these  are  forced  to  pa- 
cify the  mutiny  of  reason  with  fair  promises,  and 
qmet  their  thoughts  with  designs  of  calling 
all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a  new 
scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so  falla- 
ciously as  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor 
any  fallacy  which  we  so  unwillingly  and  tardi- 
ly detect  He  that  has  resolved  a  thousand 
tunes,  and  a  thousand  times  deserted  his  own 

Surpose,  yet  suffers  no  abatement  of  his  confi- 
ence,  but  still  believes  himself  his  own  master ; 
and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  for- 
ward to  his  end  through  all  the  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 


That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time  is 
very  natural  When  conviction  is  present,  and 
^  temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  con- 
ceive how  any  reasonable  being  can  deviate 
fiom  his  true  interest  What  ought  to  be  done, 
while  it  yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain 
and  certain,  that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt; 
the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance 
of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  last 
omitted. 

I  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives 
that  have  past  within  their  observation,  without 
remembenng  one  efficacious  resolution,  or  be- 
ing able  to  tell  a  single  instance  of  a  course  of 
practice  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  an  estabUshment  of  deter- 
mination. Many,  indeed,  alter  their  conduct, 
and  are  not  at  fifir  what  they  were  at  thirty ; 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  from 
themflelyefl,  followed  the  train  of  external 
eanses,  and  rather  suffered  reformation  than 
made  it 

It  is  not  oncommon  to  charge  the  difference 
between  promise  and  performance,  between 
profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  design  and 
studied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very 
little  hypocrisy  in  the  world:  we  do  not  so 
often  endeavour  or  wish  to  impose  on  others  as 
on  ourselves  j  we  resolve  to  do  right,  we  hope 
to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  con- 
firm our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstan- 
cy by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions  j  but 
at  last  habit  prevails,  and  those,  whom  we 
invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  most 
resolute  resolver,  though  furnished  for  the  as- 
sault with  all  the  weapons  of  philosophy.  "  He 
that  endeavours  to  &ee  himself  from  an  ill 
habit,"  says  Bacon, "  must  not  change  too  much 
at  a  time,  lest  he  should  be  discouraf  ed  by  diffi- 
culty ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  wUl  make  but 
slow  advances."  This  is  a  precept  which  may 
be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  every  change  will  te  found  too  great 
or  too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  con- 
quer habit,  are  like  those  that  are  fabled  to 
have  returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto : 

t^-        Pottci,  auo9  €Bquu9  amount 
JuplUr,  aiqtte  ardtm  tttxit  ad  Mhera  '^irtut. 


They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope  but  not  t 
rity ;  to  animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  pre* 
mise  victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits, 
must  conquer  them  as  they  can ;  and  conquered 
they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness 
can  be  attained;  but  those  who  are  not  yet 
subject  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely  cau- 
tion, preserve  their  freedom ;  they  may  efiectu- 
allv  resolve  to  escape  the  ^rant,  whom  they 
will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


No.  88.]    Saturday,  Oct.  SS,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 
Sir, 


It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home, 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridi- 
cule or  to  censure  the  common  practices  of  maa-> 
kind ;  and  those  who  have  no  present  tempta^ 
tion  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap- 
plaud his  judgment,  and  join  in  his  merriment ; 
but  let  the  author  or  his  readers  mingle  with 
common  life,  they  will  find  themselves  irre- 
sistibly borne  away  by  the  stream  of  custom, 
and  must  submit  after  they  have  laughed  at 
others,  to  give  others  the  same  opportunity  of 
laughing  at  them. 

There  is  no  paper  published  by  the  JdUr  which 
I  have  read  with  more  approlMition  than  that 
which  censures  the  practice  of  recording  vulfai 
marriages  in  the  newspapers.  I  carried  it 
shout  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  those 
whom  I  suspected  of  having  published  their 
nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  publish  them, 
and  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the  couples  that 
transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  fort- 
night I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexed«. 
and  pleased  myself  with  imagining  their 
misery. 

But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I 
was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Mohair,  tlie 
daughter  of  a  salesman ;  and,  at  my  first  a.p> 
pearance  after  the  wedding  nifht^  was  asked. 
by  mj  wife's  mother  whether  1  had  sent  our 
marriage  to  the  Advertiser ;  I  endeavoured  to 
show  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  our  domestic  affiiirs ;  but  she 
told  me  with  ^eat  vehemence,  "That  she 
would  not  have  it  thooffht  to  be  a  stolen  match;. 
that  the  blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  be 
disgraced ;  that  her  husband  had  served  all. 
the  parish  offices  but  one ;  that  she  had  lived 
five-and-thirty  years  at  the  same  house,  and 
paid  eveiy  body  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,, 
and  would  have  me  know,  though  she  was  not 
as  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  the 
deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  teU  her 
name,  and  would  show  her  face  with  the  beat 
of  them,  and  since  I  had  married  her  daughter 

"    At  this  instant  entered  my  finther-in^ 

law,  a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  sue- 
cour:  but  upon  hearing  the  case,  he  told  me,. 
"  That  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop  ; 
and  that  when  notice  was  given  of  my  mar- 

Iriage,  many  of  mv  wife's  friends  would  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  my  cnstomeis."  I  was. 
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subdued  by  clamour  on  one  side,  and  gravity  on 
-the  Qfther,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  town 
that  three  days  ago  THimothyJdushroonf  an  eminent 
irilman  in  Sea- Coal-lane,  toas  married  to  Miss 
Polly  Moh<nr,  of  Lothlniry,  a  beoMliful  young  lady 
vfith  a  large  fortune, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Sir,    • 

I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose 
letter  you  published  about  ten  weeks  aso,  in 
which  he  complains  like  a  sorry  fellow,  Siat  I 
loiter  in  the  shop  with  my  needle-work  in  my 
band,  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on 
Sundays,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child. 
Sweet  N[r.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable grumbler.  I  brought  hini  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
and  bought  in  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good 
management,  we  might  live  comfortably ;  but 
now  I  have  given  him  a  shop,  I  am  forced  to 
watch  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehouse 
over  the  way,  with  a  nine-pin  alley,  to  which 
he  18  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  my  back,  and 
there  he  loses  his  monej^,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
pins as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While  he  is 
at  this  favourite  sport,  he  sets  a  dirty  boy  to 
watch  his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers ; 
but  he  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  when 
he  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  off  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must 
be  governed  j  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the 
•future  behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce 
at  his  customers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above 
stairs  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
therefore  taken  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child,  and 
dress  the  dinner ;  and,  after  all,  pray  who  is 
to  blame  ? 

On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk 
abroad,  and  sometimes  carry  the  child ; — ^I  won- 
der who  should  carry  it!  But  I  never  take 
him  out  till  after  church-time,  nor  would  I  do  it 
then,  but  that  if  he  is  left  alone,  he  will  be 
upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at 
liome  he  has  six  meals  ;  and,  when  he  can  eat 
TXo  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from 
me  to  the  ale-house ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something 
for  him  to  do. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these 
*re  the  provocations  for  which  he  has  written 
his  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  write  a 
paper  to  show  thot  if  a  wife  must  spend  her 
whole  time  in  watching  her  husband,  she  can- 
not conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 
ftecdlo, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Thire  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression 
which  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  re- 
dressed. 

I  am  a  chairman.    You  know,  Sir,  we  come 
"^han  we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry 


all  who  reouire  our  assistance.  It  is  common 
for  men  oi  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence  to 
crowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to 
be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far  as  an  airy  young 
lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon  our  poles. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other  mor^ 
tals,  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines 
should  be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs 
as  thev  weigh  wagons ;  and  those,  whom  ease 
and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to 
those  who  carry  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  lie. 


No.  29.]      Sattjrdat,  Nov.  4,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  often  observed  that  friends  are  lost  by 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  of- 
fence on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be 
blamed ;  I  therefore  make  haste  to  send  yon 
the  rest  of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of 
another  fortnight,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom 
might  be  nb  longer  rememberd  by  you  or  your 
readers. 

Having  left  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  had  not 
secured  another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take 
a  lodging  in  a  back  street  I  had  now  got  good 
clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret 
opposite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  1 
went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire  for 
a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind, 
nor  how  I  could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to 
another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friend  in  the  next  garret 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the 
house  of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whose  son  was 
his  apprentice.  The  young  gentleman  used  to 
sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father  ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistress 
to  let  him  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  be  very  careful  to  take  away  his  can- 
dle. The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to  watch, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  having  no 
business  assigned  for  them,  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  spend  thorn  my  own  way :  I  kept 
myself  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  the  bettor  for  this  opportunity  of 
reading.  At  last,  the  uppor-maid  found  my 
book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mistress,  who  told 
me,  ttiat  wenchos  like  me  might  spend  their 
time  better  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the 
readers  that  had  good  dosi^ns  in  their  heada  ; 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to 
do  with  her  time,  than  to  puzzle  over  books  ; 
and  did  not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should 
sit  up  for  her  youni*  maf?tor. 

This  was  the  first  timo  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dan  porous  to  know  how  to  read. 
I  was  dismissed  dooontly,  lest  I  should  tell 
talcs,  and  had  a  small  gratuity  above  my 
wages. 
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I  then  liyed  with  a  gentlewomui  of  a  small 
fortune.  This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  a 
my  life.  My  mistress,  for  whom  pubuc  diver- 
sions were  too  expensive,  spent  her  time  with 
books,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  maid  who 
could  partake  her  amusements.  I  rose  early 
in  the  morning,  that  I  might  have  time  in  the 
afternoon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was  suffered 
to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  my  delight  Thus 
fifteen  months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not 
repine  that  I  was  bom  to  servitude.  But  a 
burning  fever  seized  my  mistress,  of  whom  I 
shall  say  no  more,  than  that  her  servant  wept 
upon  her  ^reve. 

I  had  hved  in  a  kind  of  luxury  which  made 
me  very  unfit  for  another  place ;  and  was 
rather  too  delicate  for  the  conversation  of  a 
kitchen ;  so  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the  fami- 
ly of  an  East  India  director,  my  behaviour 
was  so  different,  as  they  said,  from  that  of  a 
common  servant,  that  they  concluded  me  a 
gentlewoman  in  disguise,  and  turned  me  out  in 
Suree  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design 
which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obstruction 
from  my  new  accomplishments,  and  was  hired 
vnder  the  housekeeper  in  a  splendid  family. 
•Here  I  was  too  wise  for  the  maids,  and  too 
«ice  for  the  footman  ;  ^et  I  might  have  lived 
on  without  much  uneasiness,  had  not  my  mis- 
itress,  the  housekeeper,  who  used  to  employ 
fine  in  buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found 
&  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  expense. 
I  suppose  it  did  not  quito  agree  with  her  own 
book,  for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that 
kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation ;  and  I  was  easily  admit- 
ted into  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  my  business  was,  to  sweep  the  rooms 
and  make  the  beds.  Here  I  was  for  some  time 
the  favourite  of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  wo- 
man, who  could  not  bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and 
'was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a  young  woman 
of  som^  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved  a  no- 
vel, though  she  could  not  read  hard  words,  and 
therefore  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always 
laid  hold  on  her  books.  At  last,  my  abilities 
became  so  much  celebrated,  that  the  house- 
steward  used  to  employ  me  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out,  that  my 
sauciness  was  frown  to  such  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  had  never  been  a  room  well  swept  since 
Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I 
attended  her  four  years,  and  though  she  was 
never  pleased,  yet  when  I  declared  my  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  told 
me  that  I  must  bear  the  peevishness  of  a  sick 
bed,  and  I  should  find  myself  remembered  in 
her  will.  I  complied,  and  a  codicil  was  added 
in  my  favour ;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I 
set  her  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  spoon  on  the 
left  side,  and  she  thew  her  will  into  the  fire. 
In  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  burnt 
in  the  same  manner,  because  she  could  not  oat 


her  chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  destrojeJ 
because  she  heard  a  mouse  within  the  wainscot, 
and  was  sure  that  I  should  suffer  her  to  be  car- 
ried away  alive.  After  this  I  was  for  some 
time  out  of  favour,  but  as  her  illness  grew  upon 
her,  resentment  and  sullenness  gave  way  t» 
kinder  sentiments.  She  died,  and  left  me  fivt 
hundred  pounds ;  with  this  fortune  I  am  goin* 
to  settle  in  my  native  parish,  where  I  resoln 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  teaching 
poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humb.e  servant, 

Bettt  Bacon. 


No.  30.]    Saturday,  Nov.  11, 1758. 

Thb  desires  of  man  increase  with  his  acqui- 
sitions ;  eyery  step  which  he  advances  briogf 
something  within  his  view,  which  he  did  not 
see  before,  and  which,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it, 
he  bej^s  to  want  Where  necessity  eodfl, 
curiosity  begins ;  and  no  sooner  are  we  sup- 
plied with  everything  that  nature  can  demand, 
than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  appe- 
tites. 

By  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  populoiit 
and  wealthy  city  is  filled  Tiith  innumerdue  em- 
ployments, for  which  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind is  without  a  name ;  with  artificers,  whoie 
labour  is  exerted  in  producing  such  petty  con- 
veniences, that  many  shops  are  furnished  with 
instruments  of  which  the  use  can  hardly  be 
found  without  inquiry,  but  which  he  that  oace 
knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  ameng 
necessary  things. 

Such  is  the  £li^ence  with  which,  in  coon- 
tries  completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind 
labours  for  another,  that  wante  are  supplied 
faster  than  they  can  be  formed,  and  the  idle  and 
luxurious  find  life  stagnate  for  want  of  some 
desire  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  species  of 
distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occupations; 
and  multitudes  are  busied  fit>m  day  to  day,  ii 
finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  something  tf 
do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artists 
as  useless,  who  produce  only  such  superfluittef 
as  neither  accommodate  the  body,  nor  improve 
the  mind ;  and  of  which  no  other  effect  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  they  are  the  occasions  d 
spending  money  and  consuming  time. 

But  this  censure  will  be  mitigated  when  it  is 
seriously  considered  that  money  and  time  are 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  that  the  un- 
happiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more 
of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  sSt 
himself  free  from  these  incumbrances,  one 
hurries  to  Newmarket ;  another  travels  over 
Europe  ;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  seat  in 
the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hed^s 
and  through  rivers  ;  one  makes  collections  of 
shells ;  and  another  searches  the  world  for  tu- 
lips and  carnations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds 
employment  for  those  to  whom  it  is  thus  diffi- 
cult to  find  it  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  that 
this  is  seldom  done  merely  from  generosity  or 
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compamion';  almoet  every  man  seeks  his  own 
%dvanta^e  in  helping  others,  and  therefore  it 
\b  too  common  for  mercenary  officiousness  to 
eonsider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than  what  is 
-right. 

y7e  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
^oTed  than  esteemed  ;  and  ministers  of  plea- 
"Bure  will  always  be  found,  who  study  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  to  supplant  those 
vi^o  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  read* 
ing  without  the  fatigne  of  close  attention ;  and 
the  world,  therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose 
wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been 
so  much  multiplied  as  the  writers  oi  news. 
Kot  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content 
iiritb  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  in 
the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has 
its  weekly  historian,  who  regularly  circulates 
hifl  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villages 
of  his  district  with  coi\jectares  on  the  events 
x>f  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests 
<»f  Europe. 

To  wnte  news  in  its  peiCection  requires  such 
-a  combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  com* 
pletely  fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be 
ibmid.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocular  defini- 
tion, ^  ambaisador  is  said  to  be  a  man  <^  vir- 
tue tent  abroad  to  tell  liu  for  the  advantage  t^ 
Ais  eotaUrys  a  newswriter  is  a  man  without  vir- 
tual who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profiL 
7o  these  compositions  is  required  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
sprightliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and 
indiSerence  to  truth,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
He  who  by  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has 
obtained  these  qualities,  may  confidently  tell 
to-day  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to-mor- 
row ;  he  may  affirm  fearlessly  what  he  knows 
that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  firom  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to 
himseH 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  alwajrs  of  one 
mind,  eager  to  hear  something  food  of  them« 
selves,  and  ill  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
Cask  of  news-writers  is  easy ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  tell  that  the  battle  is  expected, 
and  afterwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought, 
in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whether  conquer- 
ing or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemies  did 
nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakens  attention  like  a 
tale  of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never 
fails  in  the  intermission  of  action  to  tell  how 
the  enemies  murdered  children  and  ravished 
virgins ;  and  if  the  scene  of  action  be  some- 
WMt  distant,  scalps  half  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province. 

Amonff  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly 
numberea  the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth, 
by  the  falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and 
credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
accnstomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled 
with  scribblen  accustomed  to  he* 
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Many  moralists  have  remarked,  that  pnde  has 
of  ail  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears 
in  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  ana  lies 
hid  under  the  greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of 
disguises  which,  like  the  moon's  veU  of  bright* 
nessj  arc  both  its  lustre  and  its  shade,  and  be- 
tray it  to  others,  though  they  hide  it  from  our- 
selves. 

It  is  not  iny  intention  to  degrade  pride  from 
this  pre-eminence  of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very 
doubtflil  and  obstinate  competition. 

There  arc  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its 
full  dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  Idle  as  Bo* 
siris  in  the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud ;  who 
boast  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  who 
sleep  every  night  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer, 
and  rise  only  that  exercise  may  enable  them  to 
sleep  aff  ain ;  who  prolone  the  reign  of  darkness 
by  double  curtains;  and  never  see  the  sun  but 
to  tell  him  how  the^f  hate  his  beams;  whose  whole 
labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence,  and 
whose  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a 
couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idle 
ncas,  for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  af  pop  ■ 
pies,  and  into  whose  cup  she  pours  the  waters 
of  oblivion;  who  exist  m  a  state  of  unruffled 
stupidity  forgetting  and  forgotten ;  who  have 
long  ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  sms 
vivors  can  only  say  that  they  have  ceased  to 
breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives 
where  it  is  not  suspected ;  for,  being  a  vice 
which  terminates  in  itself,  it  nmy  be  enjoyed 
without  injury  to  others;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  watched  Uke  fraud,  which  endangers  pro* 
perty ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally  seeks  its 
gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idleness 
IS  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  tiiat  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatred  by  opposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure 
or  detect  it. 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humihty, 
idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and 
hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known  duty  and 
real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crowd  hts  mind  with  sometung  that  may  bar 
out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  does 
n^Y  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with  eager 
diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
favour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
occupied  in  previous  measures,  forming  plans, 
accumulating  materials,  and  providing  for  the 
main  affair.  These  are  certainly  under  the  se- 
cret power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever 
to  be  sought  I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mas- 
ter that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  painting,  who 
was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  co- 
lours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates 
another  expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  passed 
unprofitably  away  without  the  tediousness  of 
many  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day 
with  petty  business,  to  have  always  something 
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in  hand  which  may  nise  curiosity,  but  not 
solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ao 
-tion,  but  not  of  labouc 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised 
by  my  old  friend  Sober  with  wonderful  success. 
Sober  is  a  man  of  stionf  desires  and  quick 
•ima^nation,  so  exactly  balanced  by  the  love  of 
ease,  that  they  can  seldom  stimulate  him  to  any 
difficult  undertaking ;  they  have,  however,  so 
much  power,  that  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  lie 
4|uite  at  rest;  and  though  they  do  not  make 
him  sufficiently  useful  to  others,  they  make  him 
at  least  weary  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sober's  chief  pleasure  is  conversation  ; 
there  is  bo  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to 
•peak  or  to  hear  is  equally  pleasing ;  for  he 
•till  fancies  that  he  is  teaching  or  learning 
•omething,  and  is  firee  for  the  tmie  from  his 
own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must 
go  home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep  ;  and  ano- 
uier  time  in  the  morning,  when  all  the  world 
agrees  to  shut  out  interruption.  These  are  the 
moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the 
thoueht.  But  the  misery  of  these  irksome  inter- 
vals he  has  many  means  of  alleviating.  He  has 
l^ersuaded  himself  that  the  manual  arts  are  un- 
deservedly overlooked;  he  has  observed  in 
many  traaes  the  effects  of  close  thought,  and 
just  ratiocination.  From  speculation  be  pro- 
ceeded to  practice,  and  supplied  himself  with 
the  tools  of  a  caq>enter,  witn  which  he  mended 
hiscoalboz  very  successfully,  and  which  he  still 

•  continues  to  employ,  as  he  finds  occasion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of 

•  shoe-maker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter ;  in 
all  these  arts  he  has  failed,  and  resolves  to  quali- 
fy himself  for  them,  'by  better  information. 
But  his  daily  amusement  is  chemistry.  He 
has  a  small  furnace  which  he  employs  in  distil- 
lation, and  which  has  long  been  the  solace  of 
•his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters  and  essen- 
ces and  spirits,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  no  use, 
•its  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from  his 
retort,  and  forgets  that  whilst  a  drop  is  falling, 
a  moment  flies  away. 

Poor  Sober !  I  have  often  teased  him  with 
t«proof,and  he  hasoflen  promised  reformation; 
for  no  man  is  so  much  open  to  conviction  as  the 
Idler,  but  there  is  none  on  which  it  operates  so 
little.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  paper  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  he  will  read  it  and  laugh, 
and  light  the  fire  m  his  furnace ;  but  my  hope 
is  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  betake  him- 
self to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 


No.  3S.]    Saturoat,  Nov.  25,  1758. 

Among  the  innumerable  mortifications  that 
watlay  human  arrogance  on  every  side,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  objects  and  effects  a  defect  of  which 
we  become  more  sensible,  by  every  attempt  to 
supply  it  Vulgar  and  inactive  ininds  confound 
famiharity  with  knowledge,  and  conceive  them- 
selves informed  of  the  whole  nature  of  thingR, 
when  they  are  shown  their  form  or  told  their 
use ;  bnt  the  ppcculotist,  who  is  not  content 
villi  avij^iiiLciiii  vi-  w? ,  haiKuscs  liii.-bjlf  v.liJi 


fruitless  curiosity,  and  still  as  he  acquircji  mure, 
perceives  only  that  ho  kiioM  s  Icsa. 

Slerp  iu  a  state  in  which  a  rrcal  part  of  every 
li  c  is  pa.s8ed.  No  uiiiioal  Ua.^  yet  been  discov- 
,  ered,  whose  existence  i^'  not  \aried  with  inler- 
vak  of  insensibility ;  and  :oiue  late  philosophers 
iiave  extended  tlie  empire  of  sleep  over  the 
vegetable  world. 

Yet  of  tliis  change,  so  frequent,  ao  great,  so 
ffrneral,  and  so  necessary,  no  8catcher  has  jrt 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  cikuse  ;  or  can 
tell  by  ^ihat  power  the  mind  and  body  are 
thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  stupefaction; 
or  what  benetits  the  animal  receives  from  this 
alternate  suspension  of  its  active  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contra- 
riety of  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Nature 
has  taken  sufficient  care  that  theory  shall  have 
little  influence  on  practice.  The  most  diligent 
inquirer  is  not  able  lon^  to  keep  his  evts 
open;  the  most  eager  disputant  will  begin 
about  midnight  to  desert  his  argument;  uid 
once  in  fbur-and-twenty  hours,  the  g^and  the 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous 
and  the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all 
overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant,  and  all  he 
down  in  the  eouality  of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress 
insolence,  by  asserting  that  all  conditions  are 
levelled  by  death;  a  position  which,  however  it 
may  deject  the  happy,  vnH  seldom  afford  much 
comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pUzs- 
ing  to  consider,  that  sleep  is  equally  a  leveller 
with  death;  that  the  time  is  never  at  a  crcat 
distance,  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall  be  diffused 
alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  diversities  ol 
life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and 
low  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that 
in  the  pride  of  conquests,  and  intoxication  of 
flattery,  he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  him- 
self to  be  a  man  by  the  necessity  of  sleep. 
Whether  he  considered  sleep  as  necessary  to 
his  mind  or  body  it  was  indeed  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  human  infirmity ;  the  body  which  re- 
?|uired  such  frequency  of  renovation,  gave  but 
aint  promises  of  immortality ;  and  the  mind 
which  from  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  in- 
sensibility, had  made  no  very  near  approach^  s 
to  the  felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self-sufficient 
nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repress  all 
the  passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
than  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  hei<rht 
of  happiness  or  honour  from  which  man  does 
not  eagerly  descend  to  a  state  of  unconcious  rr- 
pose  ;  that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  such, 
that  we  contentedly  quit  its  good  to  be  disen- 
tangled from  its  evils ;  that  in  a  few  houn: 
splendour  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praise  ilsvVi 
deadens  in  tlie  ear;  the  senses  withdraw  from 
their  objects,  and  reason  favours  the  retreat. 

What  tlien  arc  the  hopes  and  prospecti*  o. 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him 
that  desires  most  have  all  his  desires  gratified, 
he  never  shall  attain  a  state  which  he  can  for  a 
day  and  a  night  contemplate  with  satisfactitw, 
or  from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual 
>i£rilance,  he  would  not  long  for  periodical 
«»•  ;.r.:ations 
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All  envy  would  be  extinguished,  if  it  were 
univcraally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be 
envied,  and  sureiy.none  can  be  much  enviod 
who  are  not  pleased  with  themselves.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  man- 
kind have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is 
found  that  all  agree  to  be  weary  alike  of  plea- 
sures and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  and  the 
weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in  one 
comcnon  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Sizc»ii  is  our  desire  of  abstraction  from  our- 
selves, that  very  few  are  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  stupefaction  which  the  needs  of  the 
body  force  upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  with 
the  fumes  of  wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
and  almost  every  man  has  some  art  by  which 
he  steals  his  thoughts  away  from  his  present 
state. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close 
attention  to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours 
of  every  day  are  suffered  to  fly  away  without 
any  traces  left  upon  the  intellects.  We  suffer 
phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which, 
after  a  time,  we  dismiss  forever,  and  know  not 
how  we  have  been  busied. 

Many  haye  no  happier  moments  than  those 
that  they  pass  in  soUtude,  abandoned  to  their 
own  imagination,  which  sometimes  puts  scep- 
tres in  their  hand  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety, 
bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them, 
and  gluts  them  with  every  change  of  visionary 
luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect 
all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  cli- 
mates, to  receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  for- 
get that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All  this  is  a 
voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from 
the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fiction;  an  habitual 
subiectioQ  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  com- 
panions ;  but  the  dinerence  is  not  ^reat :  in 
solitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  and 
in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert 
The  end  sought  in  both  is^  forgetfulness  of 
ourselves. 


No.  33.1    Saturday,  Dec.  S,  1768. 

[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will 
excuse  the  omission  of  some  parts,  and  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Citizen  in  the  Spectator  hat  almost  precluded 
the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 


Fnuerii 


KonitaRomull 
leuf ,  V€t9nanq%u  norma. 


SlR» 
You  hare  often  solicited  correspondence.    I 
ha?e  Mat  joa  the  Jounud  of  a  Senior  Fellow, 


or  Genuine  Idler ^  just  transmitted  from  Cam* 
bridge  by  a  facetious  correspondent,  and  war» 
ranted  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  the  journalist. 

Monday,  nine  o'clock.  Turned  ofTmybed* 
maker  for  waking  me  at  night  Weather  rainy. 
Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a 
ride  before  dmner. 

Ditto,  trn.  After  breakfast  transcribed  half 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to 
transcribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  volume  of 
that  autlior  lying  in  her  parlour- window. 

Ditto-,  eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar, 
Mem.  My  mmmtmn  will  be  fit  to  dnnk  in  a 
month's  time.  N.  B.  To  remove  the  five  year 
old  port  into  t|je  new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at 
my  weather-glass  again.  Ctuicksilver  very  low. 
Shaved.    Barber's  hand  shakes. 

Ditto,  one.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a 
soal.  N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as 
Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  I  used  to  eat  in 
London  last  winter,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet^street 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  sur- 
prised me  over  it  We  finished  two  bottles 
ofport  together,  and  were  very  cheerful.  Mem. 
To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  six.  Newspaper  in  the  common' 
room. 

Ditto,  seyen.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made 
a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine; 
did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten,  a  youn?  fellow-com« 
moner  being  very  noisy  over  my  head. 

Tuesday,  nine.  Rose  squeamish.  A  fine 
morning.    Weather-glass  very  high. 

Ditto,  ten.  OrderM  my  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  five-mile  stone  on  the  Newmarket  road. 
Appetite  gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry  crossed  the  road,  aud  startled  my  horse. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  oii> 
my  table  to  be  in  London  the  19th  inst  Be- 
spoke a  new  wig. 

Ditto,  one.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Toomncb 
water  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the 
beef  to  be  sal  tea  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto,  two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr. 
Dry.  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who 
kept  the  ^out  out  of  his  stomach  by  drinking- 
old  Madeira.  Conversation  chiefly  on  the  ex- 
peditions. Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr. 
Dry  and  myself  played  at  baok-gammon  for  a 
brace  of  snipes.    Won.. 

Ditto,  five.  At  the  cofibe-hoose.  Met  Mr. 
H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Moni<- 
tor. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  home,  and  stined 
my  Are.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  sup- 
ped on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  eight  *  Began  the  evening  in  (he  com- 
mon-room. Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories. 
Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow  that 
studie  physic,  verjr  talkative  toward  twelv^ 
Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss 
to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.  Impertinent  block- 
head! 

Wednesday,  nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  in 
mj  ankle.    CL  The  gout  7    Fear  I  can?!  diaa 
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It  PeleilMmM  ;  bat  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  to 
ri^ta.    Weathei^glaaa  below /otr. 

Ditto,  ten.  Mounted  m^  horse,  thought  the 
weather  suspicious.  Pain  in  my  ankle  entirely 
gone.  Catched  in  a  shower  coining  back. 
Convinced  that  my  weather-glaas  is  the  best  in 
Cambridge. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the 
Fbhmonger's-hiU..  Met  Mr.  H.  and  went 
with  him  to  Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait 
thirty-six  minutes  beyond  the  time.  The  com- 
pany; some  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  din- 
ner, a  pair  of  sosls,  a  leg  of  pork  and  peas 
amone  other  things.  Mem.  Peas-pudding  not 
boiledenough.  Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced 
in  my  presence. 

Ditto,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ankle  re- 
turns. Dull  all  the  afternoon.  HaJlied  for  be- 
ing no  company.  Mr.  H.  's  account  of  the  ac- 
eommodatioas  on  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey. 

Ditto,  six.  Qot  into  spirits.  Never  was 
more  chatty.  We  sat  late  at  whist  Mr.  H. 
and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle 
ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  house  on  the  London 
load  to-moRow. 

Thursday,  nine.  My  semptress.  She  has 
Tost  the  measure  of  my  wrist.  Forced  to  be 
measured  again.  The  baggage  has  got  a  trick 
•f  smiling. 

Ditto,  ten  to  eleven.  Made  some  rappee- 
snuC  ^ead  the  magazines.  Received  a  V>re- 
sent  of  pickles  from  Miss  Pilcocks,  Mem. 
To  send  in  return  some  collared  eel,  which  I 
know  both  the  old  lady  and  miss  are  fond  of. 

Ditto^  eleven.  Glass  veiy  high.  Mounted 
at  the  gate  with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish  and 
wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All 
the  provision  bespoke  by  some  rakish  feUow- 
eommoner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on 
a  scheme  to  Newmarket.  Could  get  nothing 
bat  mutton  chops  off  the  worst  end.  Port 
very  new.  Agree  to  try  some  other  house  to- 
monow. 

Hbbr  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next 
morning,  as  my  friend  informs  mc,  our  genial 
academic  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout ;  and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  di^^nity  of 
uat  disease.  But  I  believe  we  have  lost  no- 
thing by  this  interruption ;  since  a  continuation 
of  the  remainder  of^the  Journal,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  probably 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated 
relation  of  the  same  circumstances  of  idling 
and  luxury. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this 
specimen  of  academic  life,  that  I  have  attempts 
ed  to  decry  our  universities.  If  literature  is  not 
the  essential  requisite  of  the  modern  academic, 
I  am  yet  persuaded  that  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ord,  however  degenerated,  surpass  the  lashion- 
able  academies  of  our  metropolis,  and  the 
gymnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The  numher 
of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is 
•till  considerable,  and  more  conveniences  and 
opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them, 
than  in  any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one 
very  powerful  incentive  to  learning;  I  mean 
^  the  Genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  sort  of  inspir- 
ing deity,  which  every  yooth  of  quick  sensi- 


bility and  in^nioos  (fispositiett  creates  to  hun 
self,  by  reacting,  that  he  is  placed  ander 
those  venerable  walls,  where  a  Hooker  and  a 
Hammonil.  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pur- 
sund  the  stme  course  of  science,  and  fiov 
whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated 
heights  of  literary  fame.  This  is  that  incite^ 
mont  which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  tes- 
timony, experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  con* 
templated  the  porticos  where  Socrates  sat,  and 
the  laurel  groves  where  Plato  disputed.  "But 
there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  high* 
est  importance,  which  render  our  college  su 
perior  to  all  other  places  of  education.  Tbeii 
institutions,  although  somewhat  fallen  from 
their  primaeval  simplicity,  are  such  asinfluenccy. 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  youth ;  and  in  this  general  depravity  of 
manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pore  reli^on 
is  no  whore  more  strongly  inculcated.  The 
academies,  as  they  are  presumptuously  styled, 
are  too  low  to  be  mentioned :  and  foreign 
seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  unwary 
mind  with  Calvinism.  But  English  univeraK 
ties  render  their  students  virtuous,  at  least  by 
excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice  :  and,  hy 
teachinfi^  them  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England,  confirm  them  in  those  of  true 
Christianity. 


No.  34.]     Saturdat,  Dxc.  9,  1758. 

To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popular 
and  efficacious  art  of  instruction,  there  is,  in« 
deed,  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which 
any  one  is  is norant,  but  by  means  of  some-^ 
thing  alrea<fy  known ;  and  a  mind  so  enlarged 
by  contemplation  and  inquiry,  that  it  has  al- 
ways many  objects  within  its  view,  will  seldom 
be  lonff  without  some  near  and  familiar  ima^ 
throu^  which  an  easy  transition  may  be  maob 
to  truths  more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by 
wit  and  curiosity,  some  are  literal  and  real^ 
as  between  poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  which 
pursue  the  same  end,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  mental  faculties,  and  which  differ  only  as 
the  one  represents  things  by  marks  permanent 
and  natural,  the  other  by  si^ns  accidental  and 
arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more  easily 
and  generally  understood,  since  similitade  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived ;  the  other  is 
capable  of  conveying  more  ideas ;  for  men 
have  thought  and  spoken  of  many  things  which 
they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fandfu^ 
yet  these  have  sometimeB  been  extended  to 
many  particulars  of  resemblance  by  a  lucky 
concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance.  The 
animal  body  is  composed  of  many  memben, 
united  under  the  direction  of  one  mind  ;.  any 
number  of  individuals,  connected  for  some 
common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  his  participation  of  the  same  appek 
lation  arose  the  comparison  of  the  body  na- 
toral  and  body  politic,  of  which,  how  far  ao« 
ever  it  has  been  dedoced,  no  end  has  hidieitd 
been  found. 
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In  these  kmgiDiiy  sbniUtudes,  the  same 
inrord  is  need  at  once  m  its  primitive  and  me- 
taphorical sense.  Thus  health,  ascribed  to 
the  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sickness  ;  but 
attributed  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary 
to  adversity.  These  parallels,  therefore,  have 
more  of  genius,  but  less  of  truth  ;  they  often 
please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  tlus  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frequent- 
ly indulged  by  a  pbilosopner  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  had  cuscovered,  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  conversation  are  very  exactly  repre- 
sented by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Puncli,  says  this  profound  investi^tor,  is  a 
liquor  compounded,  of  spirit  and  acid  juices, 
sugar  and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery, 
is  3ie  proper  emblem  of  vivacity  and  wit;  the 
acidity  of  the  lemcm  will  very  aptly  figure  pun- 
gency of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure ; 
sugar  is  the  natiual  representative  of  luscious 
adulation  and  gentle  complaisance ;  and  water 
is  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy  prattle,  inno- 
cent and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will 
produce  madness  rather  than  merriment ;  and 
mstead  of  quenching  thirst  will  inflame  the 
blood.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
agitates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent 
than  pleasing  ^  evervone  shrinks  from  the  force 
of  its  oppression,  tne  company  sits  entranced 
and  oveipowered ;  all  are  astonished  but  no- 
body is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  f  enial  liquor  all  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  pahite.  Conversation 
would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  neglieence 
were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension. 
But  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face  and 
torture  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has  no  other 
qualities  than  penetration  and  aspersity,  he 
whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and 
censure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and 
speaks  only  to  publish  them,  will  soon  be  dread- 
eo,  hated,  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  sugar  is  ffenerallv  pleasing,  but 
it  cannot  long  be  eaten  by  itselC  Thus  meek- 
ness and  courtesy  will  always  recommend  the 
first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  quali- 
ties. The  chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the 
taste  of  other  substances ;  and  softness  of  be- 
haviour in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
roughness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bit- 
terness of  unwelcome  truth. 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are 
conveyed  the  particles  necessary  to  sustenance 
and  mwth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
til  the  wants  of  life  and  nature  are  supplied. 
Thus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted 
by  artless  and  easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by 
fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  affectation,  without 
either  the  harshness  of  satire,  or  the  luscioos- 
ness  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein  of  lan- 
guage, curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required 
to  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of 
another.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch 
which  can  be  used  alone,  ana  with  whicn  man 
is  content  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial 
want    Thus  while  we  only  desire  to  have  our 


ignorance  informed  we  are  most  delighted 
with  the  plainest  diction  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  caU 
for  the  gratifications  of  wit  or  tlatteiy. 

He  only  will  please  long,  who  by  tempering 
the  acidity  of  satire  with  the  sufar  of  civility, 
and  allaying  the  heat  of  wit  wiSi  the  frigidity 
of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true  punch  of 
conversation ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  drank 
in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion  will 
be  oflenest  welcome,  whose  talk  flows  out 
with  inofiensive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  in- 
sipidity. • 


No.  35.]    Saturdat,  Dbc.  16,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Iolbr, 
If  it  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  be  busy,* 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me, 
not  easv  to  convince  the  busy  that  it  is  better 
to  be  idle.  When  you  shall  despair  of  stimu- 
lating sluggishness  to  motion,  I  nope  you  will 
turn  your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  still- 
ins  the  bustle  of  pernicious  activity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  husband  of  a  buyer  of 
bargains.  My  wife  has  somewhere  heard  that 
a  good  housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  pur' 
clMee  when  it  is  wanted.  This  maxim  is  often 
in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She 
is  not  one  of  those  philosophical  talkers  that 
speculate  without  practice,  and  learn  senten- 
ces of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  is 
always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  she 
never  looks  into  a  broker's  shop  but  she  spies 
something  that  may  be  wanted  some  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door 
of  a  house  where  she  hears  goods  selling  by 
auction. 

Whatever  she  thinks  cheap  she  holds  it  the 
duty  of  an  economist  to  buy ;  m  consequence  of 
this  maxim,  we  are  encumbered  on  evety  side 
with  useless  lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely 
creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chests  and 
boxes  that  surround  them.  The  carpenter  is 
employed  once  a  week  in  buildin?  closets,  fix- 
ing cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves ;  and  my 
house  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  stored  for 
a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set 
her  on  fire  ;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emu- 
late her  laudable  frugality,  I  forbade  Uie  news- 
]>aper  to  be  taken  any  longer;  but  my  precau- 
tion is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or 
by  what  confederacy,  every  catalogue  of 
genuine  furniture  comes  to  her  hand^  every 
advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  Uaoing  iff  trade  is  Xd  be  sold  cheap  for 
ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the 
Siren's  song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no 
interest,  can  withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from 
which  she  always  returns  congatulating  her^ 
self  upon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain ;  the  poiw 
ter  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  nail ;  she  dift* 
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pla/f  her  new  ecqnintions,  and  ipends  the 
n0t  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  ehall 
be  put 

As  she  cannot  bear  to  hare  any  thing  incom- 
plete, one  purchase  necessitates  another  ;  she 
DAS  twenty  feather-beds  more  than  she  can  use, 
and  a  late  sale  has  supplied  her  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  Witney  blankets,  a  large 
roll  of  linen  for  sheets,  and  five  quilts  for  every 
bod,  which  she  bought  because  the  seller  told 
her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his  hands  he  would 
let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habita- 
tion is  made  narrower  and  narrbwer ;  the  din- 
ing-room is  so  prowded  with  tables,  that  dinner 
•carcely  can  be  served ;  the  parlour  is  decorated 
with  ao  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not 
•tep  within  the  door;  at  every  turn  of  the 
■tairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the  windows  of 
the  upper  floors  are  darkened  that  shelves 
piay  be  set  before  thenu 

This,  however,  mi^ht  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gratify  her  own  inchnations  without  opposing 
mine.  But  I,  who  am  idle,  am  luxurious,  and 
she  condemns  me  to  live  upon  salt  provision. 
She  knows  the  loss  of  buying  in  small  quanti- 
ties, we  have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ters of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat  is  tainted  be- 
fore it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown  away  because 
it  is  SDoiled,  but  sne  persists  in  her  system, 
and  wul  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny- 
worths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still 
erasping  at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which 
uey  already  possess ;  but  from  this  failing  my 
charmer  is  free.  It  is  the  great  care  of  her 
Ufa  that  the  pieces  of  beef  should  be  boiled 
in  the  order  m  which,  they  are  bought ;  that 
tbe  second  bag  of  peas  should  not  be  opened 
till  the  first  were  eaten ;  that  every  feather-bed 
shall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  carpets 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a 
month  and  brushed;  and  the  rolls  of  linen 
opened  now  and  then  before  the  fire.  She  is 
daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps  for  mice, 
and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by  fumi- 
gations to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs  a 
workman  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  six 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  five  jacks  that 
rust  in  the  garret;  and  a  woman  in  the  next 
alley  that  hves  by  scouring  the  brass  and 
pewter  which  are  onl^  laid  up  to  tarnish  again. 

She  is  always  imagining  some  distant  time  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  accumulates ; 
she  has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot 
hang  up  in  her  house,  but  which  will  be  hand- 
some in  more  lofty  rooms  ;  and  pays  rent  for 
the  place  of  a  vast  copper  in  some  warehouse, 
because  when  we  live  m  the  country  we  shall 
brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married 
men  whom  I  consult  advise  me  to  have  pa- 
tience ;  hut  some  old  bachelors  are  of  opinion, 
that  since  she  loves  sales  so  well,  she  should 
have  a  sale  of  her  own  ;  and  I  have,  I  think, 
resolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertise  an 
auction.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant 

PbTBE  PLENr'^ 


No.  36.]    Satuedat,  Dec  83,  1758. 

Tna  ^eat  differences  that  disturb  the  peace  of 
mankind  are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  We 
have  all  the  same  general  desires,  bat  kov 
those  desires  shall  be  accomplishcMi  will  for 
ever  be  disputed.  The  ultimate  parpose  of 
government  i?  temporal,  and  that  of  religioo 
18  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto  we  agree  :  bat 
here  we  must  part  to  try  according  to  the  end- 
less varieties  of  passion  and  nnderstanding 
combined  with  one  another,  eveij  possible 
form  of  government,  and  every  imaginaUe 
tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberiand  that  rectitnde, 
applied  to  action  or  contemplation,  is  merely 
metaphorical ;  and  that  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to 
point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design 
by  the  fewest  means  ;  and  so  likewise  a  ri^ 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  truths 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  proposi- 
tions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  troth  to  traUk, 
or  from  purpose  to  effect,  not  to  use  more  in- 
struments where  fewer  will  be  sufficient,  not 
to  move  by  wheels  and  levers  what  will  give 
way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  great  proof  of  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  mind,  neither  feeble 
with  healthful  ignorance,  nor  oyerbuidened 
with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  no- 
thing so  much  the  characteristic  of  a  genius,  as 
to  do  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner ; 
like  Hudibras,  to  tell  the  clock  by  algebra;  or 
like  the  lady  in  Dr.  Young's  satires,  to  drink 
tea  by  stratagem ;  to  quit  the  beaten  track  only 
because  it  is  known,  and  take  a  new  path  how 
ever  crooked  or  rough  because  the  straight 
was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  speaks  and  writes  with  intent  to 
be  understood ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  bat 
he  that  understands  himself  might  convey  hit 
notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  understood, 
he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired ;  but  when  once 
he  begins  to  contrive  how  his  sentiments  may 
be  receiyed,  not  with  most  ease  to  his  reader, 
but  with  most  advantage  to  himself^  he  then 
transfera  his  consideration  from  words  to 
sounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he 
grows  more  elegant  becomes  less  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  of 
authors  whose  labours  counteract  themselves ; 
the  man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness,  who 
diflVises  every  thought  through  so  manj  diversi- 
ties of  expression,  Siat  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a 
mist;  the  ponderous  dictator  of  sentences, 
whose  notions  are  delivered  in  the  lump,  and 
are  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more  weight  than 
use  ;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by  ex- 
amples and  comparisons  what  was  cleariy 
seen  when  it  was  first  proposed ;  and  the 
stately  son  of  demonstration,,  who  prores  with 
mathematical  formality  what  no  man  has  yet 
pretended  to  doubt 

There  is*a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  know 
not  that  the  mastera  of  oratory  have  yet  found 
a  name ;  a  style  by  which  the  most  evident 
truths  are  so  obscured,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  pereeived,  and  the  most  familiar  pn^osi^ 
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tions  so  disguised  that  they  cannot  be  known. 
Every  other  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  dress  of 
sense  ;  but  Uiis  is  the  mask  by  which  a  true 
master  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  posi- 
tions, if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he 
may  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its 
■chief  intention  is  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  may 
bo  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  effect  is 
to  drive  away  the  reader ;  or  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  plain  English,  by  the  denomination 
of  the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror  than 
danger,  and  will  appear  less  formidable  as  it  is 
more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant  that  two  and  two 
make  four ;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers  who  fright  him  from  his 
former  knowleage,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is 
a  certain  aggregate  of  units ;  that  all  numbers 
being  only  the  repetition  of  an  unit,  which, 
though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
or  ongioal  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomina- 
tion assigned  toa  certain  number  of  such  repe- 
titions. The  only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  nrst 
hears  these  dreatdful  sounds,  the  pupil  should 
run  away ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  stay 
till  the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  when  spe- 
culation has  done  its  worst,  two  and  two  still 
make  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  elo- 
quence may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning 
Mind.  The  author  begins  by  declaring,  thai 
**  the  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now  are, 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  and  the  things  that 
strictly  are."  In  this  position,  except  the  last 
clause,  in  which  he  uses  something  of  the 
scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
every  man  has  heard  and  imagines  himself  to 
know.  But  who  would  not  believe  that  some 
wonderfiit  novelty  is  presented  to  his  intellect 
when  he  is  afterwards  told,  in  the  true  bugbear 
style,  that  "  the  aru,  in  the  former  sense,  are 
things  that  lie  between  the  h«ioe*h€tn$  and  the 
thaU'bes.  The  Aaee-6e«n«  are  things  that  are 
past ;  'the  shaU^u  are  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  the  things  that  sre,  in  the  latter  sense,  are 
things  that  nave  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor 
•tana  in  the  midst  of  such  as  are  before  them, 
or  shall  be  after  them.  The  things  that  have 
been,  and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 
past,  and  future.  Those  likerwise  that  now  ore 
have  moreover  place ;  that,  for  instance,  which 
is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east,  that  which 
is  to  the  west'* 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  vwy  strange ;  but 
Chough  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey 
these  wonderful  sentences  a^atn,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more,  than 
verv  plain  trnth»,  which  till  this  author  arose 
had  always  bjcn  delivered  in  plain  language. 


No.  37.]    Satokdat,  Dbc.  30,  1758. 

Tbosb  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
prepaimtionof  netalsy  declare,  that  iron  is  tvery 


where  to  be  found ;  and  that  not  only  its  pre  - 
per  ore  is  copiously  treasured  in  the  caverns  d, 
the  earth,  but  that  its  particles  are  disperse^) 
throughout  all  otlicr  boaics. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  com* 
prehend  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found  invariably  true,  thai 
Providence  has  given  tliat  in  greatest  plenty, 
which  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greatest 
use  :  and  that  nothing  is  penuriously  imparteu 
or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man,  of  whicii 
a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy  ac- 

?iuisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational 
elicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  ^old  is  rare.  Iron  con- 
tributes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature, 
that  its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference 
between  savage  and  polished  life,  between  the 
state  of  him  that  slumbers  lA  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  of 
a  rock  from  the  chillness  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be  har 
dened  into  saws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither  furnish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agri- 
culture, nor  weapons  of  defence ;  itsonly  quality 
IS  to  shine,  and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises 
from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  su- 
perfluities as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we 
may  readily  obtain ;  so  readily  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  has,  m  the  wanton 
ncss  of  abundance,  confounded  natural  with 
artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessities  for 
the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with 
so  little  labour,  that  the  tediousness  of  idle 
time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of 
our  needs  ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so 
frequent  and  distressful  in  civilized  nations, 
proceeds  oflen  from  that  change  of  manners 
which  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes 
us  poor  only  when  we  want  necessaries ;  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want 
of  superfluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys 
and  ornaments,  he  cried  out,  Hovt  many  tkkigt 
are  here  vthich  Idon&t  need  /And  the  same  ex 
clamation  may  every  man  make  who  surveys 
the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To 
dress  food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  Uie  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  stomach  is  sufficed 
A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  se- 
curity require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificess 
to  carve  the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilings 
Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure :  but  the  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  ele- 
gance. Com  grows  with  easy  culture ;  the 
gardener's  experiments  are  onlv  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  are  generally  necessary.  The  intercourse 
of  society  is  maintained  without  the  elegances 
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of  hngnkge.  Figures,  critiei«nu,  and  refine 
wttntBf  are  die  work  of  those  whom  idlenoM 
Wikee  weary  of  themselveB.  The  commerce  of 
Ihe  world  is  carried  on  by  easy  methods  of  com* 
patation.  Subtility  and  study  are  required  only 
wtien  questions  are  invented  merely  to  puzzle, 
•Ad  calculations  are  extended  to  show  the  skill 
of  the  calculator.  The  light  of  the  sun  is 
orally  beneficial  to  him  whose  eyes  tell  him 
taat  it  moves,  and  to  him  whose  reason  per- 
•aades  him  that  it  stands  still;  and  plants 
glow  with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether  we 
•oppose  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  veget*- 


If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries, 
we  shall  still  find  facility  concurring  with  use* 
fulness.  No  man  needs  stay  to  be  virtuous  till 
the  moralists  have  determined  the  essence  of 
-virtue ;  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  proxi- 
jnate  consequences,  though  the  ^neral  and  ul- 
iftimate  reason  should  never  be  discovered.  Re- 
ligion may  regulate  the  life  of  him  to  whom  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown ;  and 
the  assertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however 
different  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  ^ 
liter  arts  or  abstniser  studies.  That  curiosity 
which  always  succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was 
tmdoubtedly  given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity 
which  our  present  state  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a 
preparative  for  some  better  mode  of  existence, 
which  shall  furiMsh  employment  for  the  whole 
soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to 
our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time  let 
«s  gratefiilly  acknowledge  that  Goodness  which 

S-ants  us  ease  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes 
e  seasons  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold 
hajt  not  been  yet  exanuned,  and  gives  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  <Uy  and  night  to  those  who  never 
marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered  the  oonstel- 
ia^ns. 


No.  S8.]     Satvbbav,  Jam.  4(,  1759. 

8digb  the  poblicatbn  of  the  letter  concerning 
die  condition  of  those  who  are  confined  in  eoaU 
by  tiieir  creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  nave 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand*  ax6  at  this  time  prisoners 
lor  debt 

We  often  VM>k  with  indifibrence  on  the  suc- 
cessive parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were 
•een  together,  would  shake  us  with  emotion. 
A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a  mo- 
■ient,  and  then  forgotten ;  anotfker  follows  him, 
and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion ;  but 
when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity  rises  up  at 
once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable  beings, 
are  heard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery, 
not  by  the  inmmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake 
or  negligence  of  policy,  whooan  forbear  to  pity 
and  lament,  to  wonder  tnd  abhor ! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehe- 


*  TUsnamber  wma  at  Oial  time  confldendy  publbhed , 
tat  the  author  has  tlnce  Ibund  reason  to  qaeetion  the 


mence :  we  live  in  an  a^  of  commerceuiid  oci» 
putation ;  let  us  therefore  cooUj  inquire  whatii 
the  sum  of  evil  which  the  impnaonznent  cf 
debtors  brings  upon  our  countir. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  me  later  oomp»> 
tists,  that  the  inhabitants  pf  England  do  not 
exceed  six  millions,  of  which  twenty  th^n^iipJ 
is  the  three  hundredth  part.  What  shall  we  nj 
of  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  that 
voluntarily  sacrifices  one  in  evezj  three  hus- 
dred  to  lingering  destruction ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  many ;  yet  if  we  co»- 
sider  the  efiects  of  consanguinity  and  fHendsfai|i^ 
and  the  general  reciprocation  of  wants  and 
benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  necessaiy 
to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
every  man  languishing  in  prison  giires  tro»> 
ble  of  some  kind  to  two  others  who  love  or  need 
him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we  see 
distress  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  ia 
lost  by  the  inaction  and  consumed  in  the  siq> 
port  of  each  man  thus  chained  down  to  inve 
luntary  idleness,  the  public  loss  will  rise  in  oae 
year  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  ia 
ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  our  or* 
cuUtingooin. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  best  aoquunl^ 
ed  with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  confess 
that  my  conjecture  is  too  near  the  truth,  when 
I  suppose  that  the  corrosion  of  rese&tmentK  ^ 
heavmess  of  sorrow,  the  corruption  of  oonfinei 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  sometimes  ef 
food,  the  contagion  of  diseases,  from  which 
thero  is  no  retreat,  and  the  severity  of  ^imnti, 
sfainst  whom  there  can  be  no  resistance,  and 
Ji  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prison,  pot  aa 
end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of 
those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  ^^t-w^i  00011- 
forts  of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  yeariy  five  thousand  aen,  0Tcr> 
borne  with  sorrow,  consumed  by  fiunine,  sr 
putiified  by  filth  :  many  of  them  in  the  meet 
vigorous  and  useful  part  of  life  $  ler  the 
thoughtless  and  impradent  are  ooinnonlv 
youngs  >^<^  ^®  active  and  busy  an  seldom  oML 
According  to  the  rule  generally  receivedl, 
which  supposes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  yeaiiy, 
the  race  ot  man  may  be  said  to  be  renewed  al 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have  be> 
lieved  till  now,  that  of  everr  EngUsh  genera^ 
tion,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perish  in 
our  gaols  1  that  in  every  century,  a  naition  eai* 
nent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce,  vmMt 
tious  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  in 
noisome  dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  a  number  greater  thsn  has 
ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
pestilence  and  sword  I  ' 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  show  us  tka 
value  of  the  number  which  we  thus  condemn 
to  be  useless ;  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
trained  bands,  thirty  thousand  are  considered 
as  a  force  sufficient  against  all  exigencies. 
While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty  thousand 
in  prison,  we  shut  up  in  darkness  and  usdeao- 
ness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  oursehFos 
judge  equal  to  the  defence  of  our  cotutry. 
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The  iDonaatic  hwtitatioiis  have  been  often 
4»lanied  as  tending  to  retard  the  increoee  of 
mmnkuid.  And  perhaps  retirement  ought 
rarely  to  be  permitted,  except  to  those  whose 
emi^oyment  is  consistent  with  abstraction, 
ana  who,  though  solitary,  will  not  be  idle  :  to 
those  whom  infirmity  makes  useless  to  the 
-commonwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid 
their  due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having 
tired  for  others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed 
to  live  for  themselves.  But  whatever  be  the 
evil  or  the  folly  of  these  retreats,  those  have 
n^  right  to  ceneore  them  whose  piisons  con- 
<tain  greater  numbers  than  the  monasteries  of 
ether  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  and 
less  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ; 
to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness. 
than  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery ; 
to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous 
piety,  thui  to  mnltiply  and  enforce  temptations 
^wickedness. 

The  misery  of  j^sols  is  not  half  their  evil : 
they  are  filled  with  every  cormption  which 
poverty  and  wickedness  can  generate  between 
them  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
enormities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impu- 
dence of  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the 
maligni^  of  despair.  In  a  prison,  the  awe  of 
the  pnbhc  eye  is  lost^  and  the  power  of  the  law 
H  spent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  fue  no 
fcioBhes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  levrd,  the 
audacious  harden  the  andacions.  Every  one 
Ibrtifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  oWn  sen- 
sibility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the 
arts  which  are  practised  on  himself;  and  gains 
the  kindness  or  his  associates  by  similitude  of 
Manners. 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and 
others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It 
nay  be  hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length 
lake  away  from  us  this  power  of  sterving  and 
diepraving  one  another ;  but,  if  there  be  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  ^1  shonld  toot  be 
removed  in  our  age,  which  true  policv  has  en- 
iif  htened  beyond  any  former  time,  let  those, 
whose  writings  from  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  eontemporaries,  endeavour  to 
tranAfn-  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
^rom  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
iniamy  shall  pursue  the  wreteh  whose  Wanton- 
neM  of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment, 
condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  luin ;  till 
he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  and  find  m  riches  no  shelter 
irom  contempt. 

Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in 
pitson,  although  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deli- 
berate murder,  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
i*.louded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers 
how  much  another  has  suflered  from  him ; 
when  he  thinks  on  the  Ivife  bewailing  her  hus- 
band, or  the  children  begging  the  bread  ii^hicb 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are 
ally  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  crueltv,  as 
to  revolve  these  consequences  without  dread 
or  pity,  I  mtist  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by 
some  other  power,  for  I  write  only  to  human 
bsings. 


%t 


No.  S9.]    SAfvaD4T,  Jam.  18, 1769^ 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  none  look  more  diligentlv  about  them  than 
tiiose  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  no* 
tiling,  I  suppose  it  has  not  escaped  your  obser* 
vation,  that  the  bracelet,  an  ornament  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  for  some  years  revived 
among  the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  nd 
for  what  rtsason,  to  appear  rather  an  improve* 
ment  than  invention*  The  bracelet  was  known 
in  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  it  was  formerly  onlv 
a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and 
showed  notlSng  but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer ;  till  our  ladies,  hj  carrying  pictured 
on  their  wrists,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  judgment 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the 
innunvdrable  proofs  tiiat  mif  ht  be  given  of  the 
late  increase  of  female  eruditioa  |  and  I  hav« 
often  congratulated  myself  that  my  life  has 
happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  so 
much  of  human  felicity  depends,  have  learned 
to  think  as  well  as  speak,  aiid  when  respect 
takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while  love  is  enter^ 
inff  at  the  eye* 

I  have  observed,  that  even  by  the  sufiragei 
of  their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted 
wisest  who  do  not  vet  disdain  to  be  taught } 
and  therefore,  I  shall  ofibr  a  few  hints  for  the 
completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread 
of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their 
husbands  or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I 
can  ofl*er  nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper% 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  she  intends  at 
least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe- 
tual excitement  to  recollection  and  caution) 
whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid  her  with 
every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violation 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her 
bracelet 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  husband  to  solicit  very  earnestly  a  place 
oA  the  bracelets  If  his  image  be  not  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hang  it  on  the 
hand.  A  husband  encircled  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem,  but  will 
never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  himself 
most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearful  of* 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presences 
The  joy  oi  life  is  variety ;  the  tendorcst  love 
requires  to  be  rekindled  by  intervals  of  ab- 
sence; and  fidelity  herself  will  bo  wearied 
with  transferring  hor  eye  only  from  the  sama 
man  to  the  same  piciure. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every 
woman  is  known  byhcrdrcBs.  Marriage  is 
rctVarded  with  some  honourable  distinction 
whkh  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp.  Some 
sucn  information  a  bracelet  might  afford.  The 
ladies  might  enrol  themselves  in  distinct 
classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  emblems  of 
their  orden  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  the  muses  in  a  groVe  of  laurel ;  the 
housewife  may  show  Penelope  witli  her  web  ; 
the  votaress  of  a  single  life  may  carry  Ursula 
with  her  troop  of  vurgins ;  the  gamester  nat 
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fiare  Foitnne  with  her  wheel ;  and  those  wo- 
men that  have  no  character  at  all,  may  display 
■afield  of  white  enamel,  as  imploring  help  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived 
'most  animal  pleasures,  and  having  nothing  ra- 
'tionaltoput  in  their  place,  solace  with  cards 
'the  loflb  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and  tho 
•wantof  what  wisdom,  having  never  been 
courted,  has  never  given.  For  these,  I  know 
'not  now  to  provide  a  proper  decoration.  They 
cannot i>e  numbered  among  the  gamesters: 
for  though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play 
lor  nothing,  and  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
hazard  or  the  reputation  of  skill.  They  neither 
love  nor  are  loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
'contemplate  any  human  image  with  delight. 
Yet  though  they  despair  to  please,  they  always 
wish  to  be  fine,  and  therefore  cannot  be  with- 
>Dut  a  bracelet.  To  this  sisterhood  I  can  recom- 
tnend  nothing  more  likely  to  please  them  than 
the  king  of  clubs,  a  personage  very  comely 
and  majestic,  who  will  never  meet  their  e^es 
without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or 
future  part^,  and  who  may  be  displaced  m  the 
act  of  dealing  with  grace  and  propriety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily 
introduced  into  general  use  is  a  small  convex 
mirror,  is  which  the  lady  maysee  herself  when- 
ever she  shall  lift  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  per- 
petual source  of  delight.  Other  ornaments 
are  of  use  only  in  public,  but  this  will  furnish 
gratifications  to  solitude.  This  will  show  a  face 
Uiat  must  always  please  ;  she  who  is  followed 
l>y  adtairers  will  carry  about  her  a  perpetual 
vustification  of  the  public  voice  ;  and  she  who 
passes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  prejiN 
xUce  to  her  own  eyes. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  >of  the 
bracelet  should  be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was 
in  former  ages  worn  by  heroes  in  battle;  and 
as  modem  soldiers  are  always  distinguished 
1>7  splendour  of  dress,  I  should  rejoice  to  sec 
the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have 
spent  some  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets. 
There  is  no  passion  more  heroic  than  love ;  and 
therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  sons  of 
England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with 
the  picture  of  a  wom^  of  honour  bound  upon 
his  hand.  But  since  in  the  army,  as  every 
wher^  else,  there  will  always  be  men  who  love 
nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  htftiour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a 
^necessity  of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a' 
town,  ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning 
shouted  in  his  ear  till  it  should  be  recovered.  For 
the  same  purpose  I  think  the  prospect  of  Minor- 
ca might  be  properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  generals :  others  might  delight  their  coun- 
trjrmen,  and  dignify  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Rochefort  as  it  appeared  to  them  at  sea :  and 
those  that  shall  return  from  the  conquest  of 
America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  of  Fron- 
tenac,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was 
taken  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than 
Afonty  thousand  men.  ^ 

I, am,  Sir,  &c. 

ToM  Tot. 


No.40.]    Saturday,  Jar.  SO,  1739. 

The  practice  of  appending  to  the  narrativrs 
of  public  transaetiuns  more  minute  and  do- 
nif  Stic  inlcili^enci*,  and  fiUinirthc  new^papita 
with  advertisements,  has  grown  up  by  slow 
degrees  to  its  present  state. 

Genius  is  shown  only  by  invention.  The 
man  who  first  took  advantage  of  tlie  general 
curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a  siege  or  battltv 
to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  shop  where  the  best  pufis  and 
powder  were  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedly  c 
man  of  great  sagacity  and  profound  skill  in 
the  nature  of  roan.  But  when  he  had  onct- 
shown  the  way,  it  was  easy  to  tbllow  him  ;  and 
every  man  now  knows  a  ready  method  of  in- 
forming the  puUic  of  all  that  ho  desires  to  bny 
or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be  material  or  intel- 
lectual ;  whether  he  makes  clothes,  or  teaches 
t!io  math«;matics ;  whether  he  be  a  tutor  that 
wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  despised.  Adver- 
tisements are  now  so  numerous  that  they  are 
very  negligently  perused,  and  it  is  therefore 
become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by  roagni 
ficcnee  of  promises,  and  by  eloquences  some 
times  sublime  and  sometimes  pathetic. 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  the  soul  of  an  ad- 
'vertisement  1  remember  a  wash-ball  that  had 
a  quality  truly  wonderful — ^it  gave  an  exquisite 
edge  to  the  razor.  And  there  are  now  to  be 
sold,  **for  ready  money  only,  some  duvets  for 
bed  coverings,  of  down,  beyond  comparison, 
superior  to  what  is  called  otter-down,  and  in- 
deed such,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  be 
here  set  forth."  With  one  excellence  we  are 
made  acquainted — *'  it  is  warmer  than  four  or 
five  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one«  " 

There  are  some,  however,  that  know  tlie 
prejudice  of  mankind  in  favour  of  modest  sin- 
cerity. The  vender  of  the  beantifying  fluid 
sells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  waishes  away 
freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and  plumps  the 
flesh :  and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhorrence  of 
ostentation,  confesses,  Siat  it  \n.\\  not  "  reslme 
the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. " 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  must  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  re- 
members the  zeal  shown  by  the  seller  of  the 
anodyne  necklace,  for  the  easo  and  safety  of 
poor  toothing  infants,  and  the  aflfoction  with 
which  he  warned  every  mother,  that  "she 
would  never  forgive  herself"  if  her  infant 
should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  duthor 
who  gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and 
dromedary,  so  many  specimens  of  the  genuine 
sublime,  that  there  is  now  arrived  another  sub- 
ject yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen,  *,  A  famons 
Mohawk  Indian  warrior,  who  took  Dieskaw 
the  French  general  prisoner,  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  native  Indians  when 
they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted, 
with  nis  scalping-knife,  toin-ax  and  all  other 
implements  of  war  I  a  sight  worthy  the  curiosi- 
ty of  every  true  Briton !  "  This  is  a  very 
powerful  description:  but  a  critic  of  great  re- 
finement would  say,  that  it  conveys  rather 
horror  tliantciror.     An  Indian,  dressed  as  ho 
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goes  to  war,  may  bring  company  together  ; 
but  if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  tom- 
9JL,  there  are  manj  true  Britons  that  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges, 
that  the  salutary  sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is 
too  aoon  efTdced  by  the  merriment  of  the  epi- 
lo^e ;  the  same  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  improper  disposition  of  advertisenxents. 
The  noblest  objects  may  be  so  associated  as  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary themselves  might  have  lost  much  of  their 
dignity  between  "the  true  flower  of  mustard 
and  the  original  Daffy's  elixir ; "  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  some  indignation,  when  I  found 
this  illustrious  Indian  warrior  immediately 
flucceeded  by  "a  fresh  parcel  of  Dublin  but- 
ter.*' 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to 
perfection,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
improvement  But  as  every  art  ou^ht  to  be 
exercised  in  due  subordination-  to  the  public 
good,  I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral 
question  to  these  masters  of  the  public  ear, 
Whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar 
of  lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  prizes  which  he  sold  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  advertising  controvertists  do 
not  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any 
adequate  provocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about 
straps  for  razors,  now  happily  subsided,  and  in 
the  altercation  which  at  present  subsists  con- 
cerning eau  de  luee  ? 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every 
man  to  speak  well  of'  himself,  but  I  know  not 
why  he  should  assume  the  privilege  of  censur- 
ing his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his  own 
virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others 
from  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  tnat  advertises  his  own  'jxcel- 
lence  should  write  with  some  consciousness 
of  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  He  should  ren^ember  that  his 
name  is  to  stand  in  U)c  same  paper  with  those 
of  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  pos- 
terity. There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curio- 
sity who  treasure  up  the  papers  of  the  day 
merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in 
time  they  will  be  scarce.  When  these  col- 
lections shall  be  read  in  another  century,  how 
will  numberless  contradictions  be  reconciled  ; 
and  how  shall  fkme  be  possibly  distributed 
among  the  tailors  and  boadice-makers  of  the 
present  ago  ? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire 
that  these  abuses  may  be  rectified  ;  but  such 
is  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
right  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  suf- 
ficient care  or  due  qualifications. 


No.  41.]      Saturday,  Jan.  27,  1759. 

The  following  letter  relatea  to  an  affliction 
porhaps  not  necestaiy  to  be  in^wM  to  the 


public  ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 

suppress  it,  because  I  think  I  know  the  sen- 
ttrncntfi  to  ba  si:icere,  and  I  feel  no  disposi^i 
tton  to  provide  for  this  day  any  other  enter 
tainnment. 

mdt  tu  ouiMqtiis  en 9,  miseri  qui  crude  poeta 

Cftaidfris  fi^lufnncra  dijina  iuOy 
H(£c po€trcma  tih-  ait  JleucU  "atMu,  Jbtatque 

Leni»  inoffenso^vitajue  moraqut  gradu.  i 

Mr.  Idler, 
Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  which  life  forces  upon  our  obser- 
vation, such  is  the  absorptioji  of  our  thoughts  , 
in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  re- 
signation of  our  reason  to  ciypty  hopes  of  fu- 
ture felicity,  or  such  our  unwillingness  to  fore- 
see what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity  comes 
sivldenly  upon  us,  and  not,  only  presses  us  as 
'a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

Th^re  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach not  to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  lights 
ning  intercepts  the  traveller  in  his  way.  Tho 
concussion  of  an  earthquake  heaps  the  ruias 
of  cities  upon  their  inhabitants.  But  othet 
miseries  time  brings,  tliough  silently,  yet  vi 
sibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which  yet  ap* 
proach  us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyet 
away,  and  seize  us  unresisted,  because  we 
could  not  arm  ourselves,  against  them  but  hji 
setting  them  before  us.. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves 
which  must  sometime  be  found,  is  a  truth  which 
we  all  know,  but  which  all  neglect,  and  per- 
haps none  more  than.the  speculative  reasoner^ 
whose  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whose 
eye  wanders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dances 
afler  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself^ 
and  who  examines  every,  thing  rather  than 
his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays 
of  age  must  terminate  in  death ;  yet  there  is 
no  man,  says  Tully,  who  does  not  believe  that 
he  may  yot  live  another  year ;  and  there  is 
none  who  docs  not,  upon  Uie  same  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  ; 
but  the  faUacy  will  be  in  time  detected;  the 
last  ^ear,  the  last  day,  must  come.  It  has  come, 
and  IS  past  The  life  which  made  my  own  lifo 
pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  wa9 
fixed,  to  whom  every  wish  and  endeavour 
tended,  is  a  state  of*^  dreary  desolation,  in 
which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  it 
self,  and  finds  nothing  but  en^>tiness  and  hor* 
ror.  The  blameless  life,  the  artless  tender- 
ness, the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  retrigna- 
tion,  the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death, 
are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the 
loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be 
amended,  to  deepen,  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be 
recalled. 

These  are  the  oalamitieB  by  which  Providence 
gradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  life. 
Other  evils  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hope  may 
mitigate  i  biit.iirepanible  phTation  leaves  lo* 
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thing  to  ezerciM  reaohitiQii  or  flatter  expecta- 
tion. The  dead  cannot  retam,  and  nothmg  ia 
)eft  118  here  but  lan^uishment  and  grieC 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  who- 
ever Uves  long  must  outlive  those  whom  he 
loves  and  honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
our  present  existence,  that  life  must  one  time 
lose  it,  associations,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
*the  earth  must  walk  downward  to  the  grave 
plone  and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  erief,  without  any  interested  witness 
of  bis'  misfortunep  or  success. 

Misfortune,  indeed*  he  may  yet  feel;  for 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man  ?  But 
what  is  success  to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy 
|t  7  Happiness  is  not  found  in  self-contempla- 
tion :  it  IS  pe|x;eived  only  when  it  is  reflected 
from  another. 

We  know  little  of  the  state  of  departed  sauls, 
|»ecauBe  such  knowledge  is  not^necessar^  to  a 
eood  life.  Reason  deserts  us  at  the  bnnk  of 
Qie  grave,  imd  can  give  no  farther  intelligence. 
Revelation  is  not  wholly  silent  **  There  ms 
joy  in  the  aneels  of  Heaven  over  oi^e  sinner 
tmit  repenteui :"  and  surely  this  joy  is  not  in« 
communicable  to  souls  disentangled  from  the 
body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation 
4oes  not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  nnay 
ptill  remain  ;  and  that  we  who  are  struggling 
with  sin,  sorrow,  and  infirmities,  may  have  our 
part  in  the  attention  ind  kindness  of  those  who 
pave  finished  their  course,  and  are  now  receiv* 
ing  their  reward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  religiqn ;  when  we  have 
DO  help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that 
we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  Power  ? 
^nd  to  what  hope  may  we  not  r^se  our  eyes  and 
hearts  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  pow- 
er is  the  best  7 

Surely  there -is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted, 
4oes  not  seek  snccour  in  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  l\ft  and  immortality  to  light.  The  pre- 
oepts  of  Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to  endure 
what  the  laws  qf  the  universe  make  neceasaiy, 
may  silence,  but  not  content  us.  The  dictates 
pf  Zeno,  who  commands  us  to  look  with  in- 
difierence  on  external  things,  may  dispose  us  to 
conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it 
Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  ra- 
tional tran(}uillity  in  the  prospect  of  our  own 
dissolution,  can  be  received  only  from  the 

5 remises  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
eath,  and  from  the  assurance  of  anotlier  and 
better  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped 
(h>m  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall  be 
^ed  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stub- 
bornness, ht|t  religion  oxuy  c^n  give  patience. 
I  am,  &c, 


hath  rather  attempted  to  paint  i 

distress  than  really  feels  tne  evi)»  she  has  d^ 

scribed. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 


|Yo.  48.]      Saturday,  Feb.  3,  1759. 

Thb  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  not 
wholly  unmentioned  by  the  Rambler.  The 
Spectator  has  also  a  letter  containing  a  case 
not  much  difibrent  I  hope  my  correspon- 
dent's performance  is  more  an  effort  of  genius, 
thaa  mma  of  tlie  passions ;  and  l^t  she 


Sia, 
There  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly known  both  to  you  and  your  predeceaaon 
has  been  but  little  taken  notice  oi  in  your  pa^ 
pers ;  I  mean  the  snares  that  the  bad  behaviour 
of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which 
their  children  are  to  tread  aner  them ;  and  as  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  Uie  shield 
(hr  virtue  as  well  as  the  glass  for  folly,  that  he 
will  employ  his  leisure  hours  as  much  to  hia 
own  satimction,  in  warning  his  readers 
against  a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them  out  of 
a  fashion:  for  tins  reason  to  ask  admittance 
for  my  stoiy  in  your  paper,  though  it  has  no* 
thing  to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  the 
honest  wish  of  warning  others  to  ahun  tfao 
track  which  I  am  a&aid  may  lead  me  at  last  tQ 
ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having 
always  lived  in  one  spot  in  the  country  where 
he  was  bora,  and  having  had  no  genteel  ediH 
cation  himself,  thought  no  qualification  in  the 
world  desirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  fbrtone, 
and  no  learning  neoessaiy  to  happiness  but  such 
as  might  most  efiectually  teach  me  to  make  the 
best  maiket  of  myself:  I  waa  unfortunately 
bora  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  my  f»> 
ther  took  care  to  flatter  me ;  and  having,  when 
very  young,  put  me  to  school  m  the  country^ 
afterwards  transplanted  me  to  another  in  town, 
at  the  instieation  of  his  friends,  where  his  ill*, 
judged  fondness  let  me  remain  no  longer  than 
to  learn  just  enough  experience  to  convince  mo 
of  the  sordidness  of  bis  views,  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  perfections  ^riiich  my  present  situation 
will  never  sufibr  me  to  reach,  and  to  teach  me 
sufficient  morals  to  d%re  to  despiae  what  ia  bad, 
though  it  be  in  a  father. 
Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  c^npletely)  for 
life^  I  was  carried  back  into  the  connty,  and 
lived  with  him  and  mv  mother  in  a  small  vil 
lage,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county-town , 
where  I  mij^ed,  at  first  with  reluctance,  amoos 
company  which,  though  I  never  deapised,  1 
could  not  approve,  as  they  were  brought  up 
with  other  inclinations  and  narrower  views  thsn 
my  own.  My  father  took  ereat  pains  to  ahow 
me  every  where,  bolh  at  his  own  house,  and 
at  such  public  diversions  as  the  countiy  afibrd<« 
ed :  he  frequently  told  the  people  aU  he  hsd 
was  for  his  daughter ;  took  care  to.  repeat  the 
civilities  I  had  rpcived  fix)im  all  his  fnends  in 
London ;  told  how  much  I  was  admired,  all 
his  little  ambition  could  suggest  to  set  me  in 
a  stronger  light 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sale,  so 
I  may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authori-i 
ty,  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  prostitih 
lion.  I  look  on  my  self  as  growing  cheaper  eveiy 
hour,  and  am  losing  all  that  honest  piide,  thai 
modest  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  dignity 
consists.  Nor  does  my  misfortune  stop  here « 
though  many  would  be  too  fenerous  to  imputa 
the  folUesof  1^  father  to  a  dm  whose  heart  hftn 
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•et  her  above  them ;  yet  I  am  afriid  the  meet 
charitable  of  them  wiU  haidly  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  dail^  spectatrese  of  hie  yices  with- 
out tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consent- 
ing to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant 
is,  by  demes  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of 
which  at  first  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  he  himself  must  veiy  well  know,  that 
▼ices,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditaiy;  and 
that  the  proper^  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the 
manners,  as  the  other  poisons  the  springs  of 
life. 

Yet  this  thouf  h  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my 
fother  deceiTes  himself  the  hopes  of  the  reiy 
child  he  has  brought  into  the  worid ;  he  sofiers 
his  house  to  be  ue  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  inreligion:  who  seduces,  almost  in  my 
aig'ht,  the  menial  servant,  converses  with  the 
proetitBte,  and  oormpts  the  wife  !  Thus  I,  who 
from  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was  taught  to 
tiiink  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscioos  of 
anpenor  channs,  am  excluded  from  society, 
through  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
my  fiither's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach. 
Is  a  parent,  who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the 
wol&re  of  a  ehild,  better  than  a  pirat»  who 
tame  a  wretch  adi&  in  a  boat  at  sea,  without 
a.  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast? 
Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors 
winch  ought  tohave  opened  only  for  my  protec- 
tion 1  £od  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
the  worid  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not 
joatly  say  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
into  ruin  7  But  though  a  parent's  power  is 
aoreened  from  insult  and  violation  by  the  very 
words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine 
or  hmnan,  forbid  me  to  remove  myself  from 
the  mahgnant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
around  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
improvements,  and  makes  all  its  flowerets  fade; 
but  to  whom  can  the  wretched,  can  the  depen- 
dent fly  1  For  me  to  fly  a  father's  house,  is  to 
be  a  beggar ;  I  have  only  one  comforter  amidst 
my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me 
l^ppeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness  of  my  just  in- 
.teations,  fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to 
the  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you 
will  give  It  a  place  in  your  paper ;  and  as  your 
essays  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try, that  mv  father  may  read  nnr  stcoy  there  ; 
and,  if  not  for  his  own  nke  vet  mr  mine,  spare 
to  perpetnate  that  worst  of  calamities  to  me, 
the  loss  of  character,  from  which  all  his  dis- 
-  simulation  has  not  been  able  to  rescue  himself. 
Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  virtue 
to  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other 

Sud  than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
t  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  human  excellence  even  in  the  midst 
of  temptationa;  when  they  have  no  firiend 
within,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indul- 
gence of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not 
lie«k  in  en  the  plan  of  yov  paper^  JOQ  have  it 


in  your  power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  her 
father  to 

PaaDiTA. 


No.  43.]    Satvrdat,  Fbb.  10,  1759. 

The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with 
respect  to  the  other  planets,  aflbrd  much  em- 
ployment to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other , 
conformation  of  the  system  could  have  given 
such  commodious  distributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist, 
with  equal  reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particu- 
lariy  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  bein^,  placed 
here  onl^  for  a  short  time,  whose  task  is,  to  ad- 
vande  himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution, 
and  activity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  a  man  are  such  as  hu- 
man nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and 
such  as  those  are  inclined  to  aelay  who  yet  in- 
tend some  time  to  fufil  them.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  this  uoiversal  reluctance 
should  be  conteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of 
hesitation  wakened  into  resolve ;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  should  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  frdiacies  of  security  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Wnatever  we  see  on  every 
side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux 
of  life.  The  day  and  night  succeed  each  other, 
the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  ^ear,  the 
sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declmes  and 
sets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  year  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of 
life.  The  mominff  answers  to  the  spring,  and 
the  spring  to  dul&ood  and  youth ;  the  noon 
corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an 
emblems  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  shows 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
tion are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter  points  out 
the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes 
and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  svrifUy, 
bv  a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the 
change  of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  ol>> 
jeots.  If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus 
silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistin^uislw 
able  imiformity,  we  should  never  mark  its  ap- 
proaches to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour 
were  like  another ;  if  the  passage  of  the  sun  did 
not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change 
of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days 
and  years  would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts 
of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should 
never  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  carelcM 
of  the  fritnre,  without  will,  and  perhaps  witl^ 
wi|f«wir,^loconrul^  ti^pcnoai  of  lile,^  or  ta 
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tompare  the  time  which  is  already  lost  with 
that  which  may  probably  remain. 

Bat  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked, 
that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  oi  passage, 
and  by  nations  who  have  raised  their  minds 
very  Uttle  above  animal  instinct ;  there  are  hu- 
man beings  whose  language  does  not  supply 
them  with  words  by  which  they  can  number 
6ve,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not 
names  for  day  and  night,  for  aummer  and 
winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  na< 
tore,  however  forcible,  however  importunate, 
are  too  oilen  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark 
with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  appear 
to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life. 
Every  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  ne- 
elects ;  every  man  has  famts  to  conquer  which 
he  delays  to  combat 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  efiects  of  time,  that  things  necessarv  and 
certain  often  surprise  us  like  unexpected  con- 
tingencies. We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet 
those  whom  we  left  children,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The 
traveller  visits  in  a^e  those  countries  throush 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  (or 
merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness wearied  with  unsatisfactory  prosperity, 
retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects 
to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  compan- 
ionp  of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the 
fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  so  m 
chievous,  let  it  be  every  man's  study  to  exempt 
himself.  Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others 
happy,  make  haste  Co  give  while  his  gift  can  be 
enioyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of 
his  benefaction.  And  let  him,  who  purposes 
his  own  happiness,  relSect,  that  while  he  forms 
his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  "  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work!" 


No.  44.]     Saturday,  Fsb.  17,  1759. 

Memory  is,  among  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  most  frequent 
use,  or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  in- 
cessant or  perpetual.  Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judg- 
ment and  ratiocination  suppose  something  lu- 
ready  known,  and  draw  their  decisions  only 
from  experience.  Imagination  selects  ideas 
from  the  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varied  combinations. 
We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or 
anticipations,  of  future  events,  but  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution ;  by  one  images  are  accumulated, 
and  by  the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection 
is  always  the  employment  of  our  first  years  ; 
and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  advanc- 
ed age. 

To  collect  aad  repeat  the  various  fonna  of 


things,  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental 
occupation.    We  arc  naturally  delighted  wish  I  " 
novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when  all  that  w€^ 
see  is  new..  When  first  we  enter  into  the  world, 
whithersoever  we  turn  our  eves,  they  meet 
Knowledge  with  Pleasure  at  ner  side  ;  every 
diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  upon  the  soul; 
neither  search  nor  labou;-  are  necessary ;  wa 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyes^      j 
and  curiosity  is  gratified. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  the  first  survey 
of  the  world  afilbrds,  is  exhausted  before  we  are  I 
conscious  of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare 
our  condition  with  some  other  possible  state. 
We  have  therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  our 
earliest  discoveries ;  yet  we  all  remember  a  time 
when  nature  had  so  many  untasted  gratifica- 
tions, that  every  excursion  gave  delight  which 
can  now  be  found  no  longer,  when  the  noise  of 
a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  song  of  biids^ 
or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  ml  the  at- 
tention, and  suspend  all  perception  of  the  courae 
of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  end ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  that  we 
call  out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  en  • 
deavour  to  find  varietv  in  books  and  life.  But 
study  is  laborious,  ana  not  fUways  satisfactory ; 
and  conversation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures; we  are  willing  to  learn  but  not  will- 
ing to  be  taught ;  we  ore  pained  by  ignorance^ 
but  pained  yet  more  bv  another'a  knowledge^ 

From  the  vexation  of  pupilage  men  common 
iy  set  themselves  free  about  the  middle  of  life, 
by  shutting  up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and 
resolving  to  rest  in  their  present  state ;  and 
the  V,  whose  ardour  of  inquiry  continaes  longei^ 
find  themselves  insensibly  forsaken  by  their  in- 
structors. As  every  man  advances  in  life,  the 
proportion  between  those  that  are  younger  and 
that  are  older  than  himself,  ia  contmaaUy 
changing ;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  acentoiy 
finds  few  that  do  not  require  firom  him  that  in- 
formation which  he  once  expected  from  those 
that  went  before  him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazinea  of  memory  an 
opened,  and  the  stores  of  accumulated  know- 
ledge are  displayed  by  vanity  or  benevolenes^ 
or  m  honest  commerce  of  mutual  intnesL 
Every  man  wants  others,  and  is  therefore  glad 
when  he  is  wanted  by  them.  And  as  few  men 
will  endure  the  labour  of  intense  meditatioQ 
without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned  enough 
for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  seldom  endeavonn 
after  further  acquisitions. 

The  pleasure  of  recoUectinff  speculative  »► 
tions  would  not  be  much  less  £an  that  of  gain- 
ing them,  if  they  could  be  kept  pore  and 
unmingled  with  the  passages  of  life ;  bat  sock 
is  the  necessary  concatention  of  our  thoughts, 
that  good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  and  ns 
pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with  pain.  Every 
revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time,  when  some- 
thing was  enjoyed  that  is  now  loi^  when  some 
hope  was  yet  not  blasted,  when  some  pwpoae 
had  yet  not  languished  into  alnggishneas  or  in- 
difierence. 

Whether  it  be  that  Mfe  has  more  vezatrona 
than  comforts,  or,  what  is  in  the  event  just  the 
same,  that  evil  makes  deeper ' 
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^ood,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  reidew  the 
tune  past  without  heaviness  of  heart.  He  re- 
members manj  calamities  incurred  by  folly, 
many  oppotunities  lost  by  negligence.  The 
«hades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before  him ;  and  he 
laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  part- 
ners of  his  amusements,  the  assistants  of  his 
labours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  snatched 
mway. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  Themistoclcs  of 
teaching  him  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forget- 
fulness.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunted  by 
phantoms  of  misery  which  he  was  unable  to 
suppress,  and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his 
thoughts  with  some  oblivious  antidote.  In 
this  we  all  resemble  one  another:  the  hero 
and  the  sage  are  like  vulgar  mortals,  overbur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  life ;  all  shrink  from 
recollection,  and  m1  wish  for  an  art  of  forget- 
liilness. 


No.  45.]    Satoeikat,  Fsb.  24,  1758. 

Tbbrb  b  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  ex- 
erted to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves ;  a  de- 
sire to  be  praised  for  superior  acuteness  disco- 
vered only  in  the  degradation  of  their  species, 
or  tsensnre  of  their  country. 

Defamation  is  sufficiently  copious.  The  gen- 
eral lampooner  of  mankind  my  find  long  exer- 
cise for  liis  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature, 
the  vexations  of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and 
the  corruptions  of  practice.  But  fiction  is  easi- 
er than  discernment ;  and  most  of  these  writers 
spare  themselves  the  labour  of  inquiry,  and  ex- 
hAQst  their  virulence  upon  imaginary  crimes, 
which,  as  they  never  existed  can  never  be 
mended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement 
amon^  the  English  for  many  other  works  than 
portraits,  has  been  imputed  to  national  selfish- 
ness. 'Tis  vain,  says  the  satirist,  to  set  before 
any  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscaj>es,  or  the 
heroes  of  history ;  nature  and  antiquity  are 
nothing  in  his  eye;  he  has  no  value  but  for 
himselr,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 
form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture 
must  derive  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of 
another.  Every  man  is  always  present  to  him- 
self, and  has,  therefore,  little  need  of  his  own 
resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  afiec- 
tion ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
18  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such 
pride  is  more  laudable  than  that,  by  which  pa- 
laces are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  however 
excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor 
excite  it 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject.  But 
it  is  in  painting  as  in  lift',  what  is  greatest  is 

>not  always  best.    I  should  gricvA  to  see  lle}> 
■olds  trwMfer  to  heroes  and  to  goddesses,  to 


empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  art 
which  is  now  employed  in  diffusing  friendship, 
in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  afi*ec- 
tionsof  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation,  great  and  opulent,  there  is 
room,  and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like 
that  of  painting  through  all  its  diversities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  now  offered 
for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest 
ensulation,  and  give  beginning  to  an  English 
school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event  \ 
that  can  be  efficaciously  represented  by  a  f 
painter. 

He  must  have  an  action  not  successive,  but  \ 
instantaneous;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  / 
single  moment.  For  this  reason  the  death  of 
Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  tho 
first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very 
glittering  ideas ;  the  gloomy  mountain  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  some 
bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from  tho 
root  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which 
he  sends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  gar- 
ment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  may  be  displayed:  the  death  of 
Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory ;  the  gigan^ 
tic  presence  of  Philoctctcs ;  the  blaze  of  tLe 
fatal  pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  gr>r 
and  terror  from  the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not 
compose  a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be 
united  in  a  single  moment  Hercules  must 
have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed 
Lycas  into  the  air  at  another ;  he  must  first  * 
tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  he  down  upon  the 
pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  dis-  ^ 
tinct    There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which 
cannot  be  read  i»nthout  strong  emotions.    A 
Trojan  prince,  seized  by  Achilles  in  the  batUe, 
falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  supplicates 
for  life.     "  How  can  a  wretch  like  thee,"  says 
the  haughty  Greek,  "intreat  to  live  when  thou 
knowest  that  Uic  time  must  come  when  Achilles 
is  to  die  ?'*  This  cannot  be  painted,  because  no  ^ 
peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposition  can  so  sup-  ) 
ply  the  place  of  language  as  to  impiess  the 
sentiment 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excites . 
passions,  and  dificrent  passions  in  the  several  ^ 
actors  or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in  / 
the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse 
is  of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurso 
mingled  with  joy  ;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by 
prudence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude  ;  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  is 
found  ;  all  concur  to  complclc  the  subject  But 
the  picture,  having  only  two  figures,  will  want 
variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished 
by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  ot 
gladness  and  grief  in  the  face  of  the  messenger 
who  ^rings  his  dyinij  general  an  account  of 
the  victory  ;  the  various  passions  of  the  atten- 
dants ;  the  sublimity  of  composure  in  the  he- 
ro, while  the  dart  is  by  his  own  command 
1  drawn  from  his  side,  and  the  faint  gleam  of 
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miifiietMa  tfaftt  diflbMi  itMlf  orer  Uw  languor 
nf  death,  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  do  not  wish  to  lee  employed  upon  theoL 

If  the  design  were  not  too  multifarious  and 
extensive,  I  should  wish  that  oar  painters 
would  attempt  the  dissolutbn  of  the  pailia^ 
ment  by  CromwelL  The  point  of  time  may 
be  chosen  when  Cromwell  looked  round  the 
PandsBmonium  with  contempt,  ordered  the 
bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and  Harrison  laid 
hands  on  the  speaker  to  drag  him  from  the 
chair. 

The  various  appearances  which  ra^,  and  ter^ 
ror,  and  astonishment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit 
tn  the  faces  of  that  hateful  assembly,  of  whom 
I  the  principal  persons  may  be  faithfully  drawn 
'  from  points  or  prints ;  the  irresolute  repug- 
;  'Banco  of  some,  the  hypocritical  submission  of 
I  others,  the  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the 
'  rugged  brutalitY  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
'  trepidation  of  »ar  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
1  «ome  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
^make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  ir* 
•resistible  instruction* 


;h 


ICo.  46.]  Satukdat,  Maeoh  3, 1769. 

Ma.  loLBa, 
1  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
«of  Betty  Broom,  to  represent  the  miseries  which 
•I  suffer  from  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  1  be- 
lieve, is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it 
inay  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who 
converse  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  see  them 
«n)y  in  their. public  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I 
am  the  more  inclined,  because  if  1  do  not  com- 
plain to  you,  I  must  burst  in  silence ;  for  my 
mistress  has  teased  me,  and  teased  me  tiU  I 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live  in  com- 
mon services  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
mad  find  other  places ;  but  we  that  live  wiUi 
great  ladies,  if^  wo  once  offend  them,  have 
nothing  left  but  to  return  into  the  countoy. 

I  am  waiting  maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the 
best  compai^,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fa- 
ahionable  resort  I  am  envied  by  aU  the  maids 
in  the  square,  for  few  countesses  leave  off  so 
many  clothes  as  niy  mistress,  and  nofaNody  shares 
with  me ;  so  that  I  supply  two  families  in  the 
country  with  finery  for  the  assis&es  and  horse- 
saces,  besides  what  I  wear  myself.  The  stew- 
ard and  house-keeper  have  joined  against  me  to 
procure  mv  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own;  but  their  designs  are 
found  out  by  my  lady,  who  says  I  need  not  fear 
them,  for  she  will  never  have  dowdies  about 
her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  I^er,  like  others,  that 
I  am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented 
with  my  lot  But  I  will  tell  you.  My  lady 
2ias  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders  any 
thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp 
giri  that  can  take  a  hint 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has 
any  thing  to  hint  which  she  is  ashamed  to 
speak  at  length;  for  none  can  have  greater 
purity  of  sentimoBti  or  rectitude  of  intention. 


She  has  notliittg  to  hide,  yet  Botfam^  will  sbs 
telL  She  always  gives  her  directiona  oblique 
and  allusively,  by  the  mention  of  aomethiag 
relative  or  consequential,  without  any  other 

Eurpose  than  to  exercise  my  acuteness  aid 
er  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  stfle 
otherwise  than  by  examples.  One  ni^ht,  wbec 
she  had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be 
dressed,  « Molly,''  said  she,  '*the  ladies  sn 
all  to  be  at  court  to-night  in  white  aprons." 
When  she  means  that  1  should  send  to  onkr 
the  chair,  she  says,  *'  I  think  the  streets  sic 
clean  I  may  venture  to  walk."  When  she 
would  have  something  put  into  its  place,  she 
bids  me  '*  lay  it  on  the  floor."  If  ahe  would 
have  me  snuff  the  candles,  she  aska,  *'  whe* 
ther  I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's?'*  If 
she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  she  talks  of 
the  benefit  of  abstinence.  If  any  needle- 
work is  forgotten,  she  supposes  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  hec 
jer. 

•he  alwsys  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every 
thine  past  fiom  a  single  word.  If  she  wants 
her  nead  from  the  milliner  she  only  says, 
«<MoUv,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape."  Ifshewoold 
have  the  mantua-maker  sent  for,  she  remaiki 
that  **Mr.  Tafiety,  the  mercer,  was  here  last 
week."  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the 
first  time  she  was  abroad  aU-day  I  should  choose 
her  a  new  set  of  coffee*ctips  at  the  china^chop ; 
of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  she  wai 
going  down  stairs,  by  saying,  **  You  cant  find 
your  way  now  to  Psll-MalL" 
All  this  would  not  vex  me,  if,  by  incieasiag 


my  trouble,  she  spared  her  own ;  but,  dear 
Mr.  Idler,  b  it  not  as  easy  to  sajr  coffee-cups, 
as  Pall-Mall  ?  and  to  tell  me  in  plain  words  wlat 


I  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  find* 
ing  hints,  and  mine  with  that  of  underatand* 
inf  them  7 

When  first  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now  ;  for  she  iiss 
many  books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  resdl;  so 
that  of  late  I  have  seldom  missed  her  meaning: 
but  when  she  first  took  me  I  was  an  ignoruit 
ffiri ;  and  she,  who,  as  is  very  common,  coo- 
iounded  want  of  knowledge  with  want  of  un- 
derstandinfj  began  once  to  despair  of  bringing 
me  to  any  thing,  because,  when  I  came  into  hot 
chamber  stt  the  call  of  her  bell,  she  asked  me, 
«*  Whether  we  lived  in  Zembla ;"  and  I  did  not 
guess  the  meaning  of  inquiry,  but  modestly 
answered  that  I  could  not  telL  She  had  hap* 
pened  to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  htf  » 
and  meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  countiy 
where  sounds  are  said  to  be  congealed  by  the 
frost 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  her  head, 
she  began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Medusa  and 
snakes,  and  "men  turned  into  stone,  and  maids 
that,  if  they  Were  not  watched,  would  let  their 
mistresses  be  Gorgons."  I  looked  round  me 
half  frightened,  and  quite  bewildered ;  till  at 
last,  finding  that  her  literature  was  throws 
away  upon  me,  she  bid  me,  with  great  vehe- 

Imence,  reach  the  curlin^-irona. 
It  is  not  without  some  mdignatioii|  Mr*  Idte 
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that  I  discover,  in  these  artifices  of  ycxation, 
something  worse  than  foppory  or  Caprice  j  a 
mean  delight  in  superiority,  which  knows  itself 
in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  cruel 
pleasure  m  seeing  the  perploxity  of  a  mind 
t)bliged  to  find  what  is  studiously  concealed, 
and  a  mean  indul^^once  of  petty  malevolence 
in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and  very 
t)ften  of  inevitable  failings.  When,  beyond 
her  expectation,  I  Iiit  upon  her  moaning  I 
can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment 
spread  over  her  face ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour  by 
tinderstanding  her  when  she  means  to  puz- 
zle me. 

This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my 
sagacity.  When  she  went  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  she  said  nothing  but "  Mdlly,  you  know," 
and  hastened  to  her  chariot  What  I  am  to 
know  is  yet  a  secret  j  but  if  I  do  not  know 
l>efore  sho  comes  back,  what  I  have  yet  no 
means  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my  dul- 
ncss  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  facilities 
necessary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 
t)Qrhaps  give  the  next  gown  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOLLT  CIUICK. 


No.  47.]  Saturday,  March  10,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idleu, 
1  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  Wit,  and 
cannot  but  think  that  my  case  may  deserve 
equal  compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have 
been  represented  in  your  papor. 

I  marrifed  my  husband  within  three  months 
aflcr  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  we 
put  our  money  together,  and  furnished  a  large 
and  splendid  Shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five 
years  and  a  half  diligent  and  civil.  The  notice 
which  curiosity  or  kindness  commonly  bestows 
on  beginners,  was  continued  by  confidence  and 
e<»tet  in  ;  one  customer,  pleased  with  his  trcatr 
mcnt  and  his  bargain  recommended  another  ; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
morning  to  night. 

Thus  every  day  increased  our  wealth  and  our 
reputation.  My  husband  was  often  invited  to 
dinner  opeidy  on  tlie  Exchange  by  hundred- 
thousand-pounds  men ;  and  whenever  I  went 
lo  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen 
made  me  low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up 
our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made  all  conside- 
rable payments  by  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well 
enough  pleased  -vVith  my  condition  ;  for  what 
happiness  can  be  greater  than  that  of  growing 
every  day  richer  and  richer  ?  I  will  not  deny 
that,  imagininf^  myself  likely  to  be  in  a  short 
time  the  sheriflrs  lady,  1  broke  off  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  my  neighbours ;  and  advis- 
ed my  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and 
not  to  be  seen  with  men  that  were  worth  no- 


In  time  he  found  that  ale  disagreed  with  his 
constitution,  and  went  every  night  to  drink  fai^ 
pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of 
critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
different  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idle 
fellows  he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  at  first 
he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ;  for  he  owned, 
that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they  were  do> 
ing,  and  that,  white  his  companions  would  let 
him  alone,  he  was  comriionly  thinking  on  his 
last  bargain. 

Having  onCe  gone,  however,  he  went  ag;ain 
and  again,  though  I  often  told  him  that  three 
shillings  were  thrown  away ;  at  last  he  grew 
uneasy  if  he  misSed  anight,  and  importuned  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth ;  andj  when  I  came  home, 
told  him,  that  1  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and 
vvt)men  make  themselves  SFuch  fools,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they 
Were  as  much  awake  as  those  that  looked  at 
them.  He  told  mo  that  I  must  get  higher 
notions,  and  that  a  play  Was  the  most  rational 
of  all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  to  re- 
lax the  mind  after  the  business  of  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  players ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  very 
frequently  treated  them  with  suppers;  fof 
which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning 
hours  in  the  same  folly,  and  was  forone  wintef 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  reheap- 
sals ;  but  of  this  species  of  idleness  he  grew 
weary,  and  said,  that  the  play  was  nothing 
without  the  com  party. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evenilig 
increased  ;  he  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five  ' 
shillings  a  niglit  to  sit  in  the  boxes  ;  he  went 
sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the  green- 
room where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  assembled ; 
and,  when  In:  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing 
for  two  or  three  days  but  repeat  their  jests,  of 
tell  their  dispiitesd 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing 
but  the  play-house  :  he  invites,  three  times  a 
week,  one  or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of 
the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to 
read  the  play-bills;  and,  if  he  remembers  any 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  represented, 
walks  about  the  shop,  repeating  them  so  loud| 
and  with  such  »;trange  gestures,  that  the  pas- 
sengers gather  nmnd  the  door. 

His  greatest  phasuro,  when  I  married  him^ 
was  to  hear  the  situation  of  his  shop  commend- 
ed, and  to  he  told  how  many  estates  have  been 
got  in  it  by  the  same  trade  ;  hut  of  late  he  grows 
peevish  at  any  mention  of  business,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks 
like  MoPSop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned 
another  language,  and  speaks  in  such  a  strain 
that  his  neighbours  cannot  understand  him. 
If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing 
to  hear,  he  will  complain  that  he  has  been 
excrutiated  with  unmeaning  verbosity ;  he 
laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  friends  for  their 
tameness  df  expression,  and  often  declares 
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Jumaelf  weazy  of  attending  to  the  winuikb  of 
<«  shop. 

It  IB  well  ibr  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a 
book,  for  of  late  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  way. 
Since  one  of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  tragic  i>oetry,  he  has  locked  himself 
in  an  upper  room  six  or  seven  hours  a  day ;  and, 
*when  I  carry  him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  sign- 
'«d,  I  hear  lum  talking  vehemently  to  himself, 
^vometimes  of  love  and  beauty,  sometimes  of 
fiiendship  and  virtue,  but  more  frequently  of 
'liberty  and  his  countxy, 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what 
to  think  of  a  shopkeeper  who  is  incessantly 
{talking  about  liberty;  a  word  which,  since 'his 
mcquamtance  with  polite  life,  my  husband  has 
always  in  his  mouth ;  he  is,  on  all  occasions,  ■ 
afraid  of  our  Ubertip^  and  declares  his  resolution ' 
to  basard  all  for  liberty.  What  can  the  man 
-mean  7  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough — ^it 
were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  Uberty  was 
lessened. 

He  has  a  firiend  whom  he  calls  a  critic,  that 
eomes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing. 
This  critic  tells  him  th&t  his  piece  is  a  little  ii^ 
re^^ular,  but  that  some  detached  scenes  will 
thine  prodigiously,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
fiombulus  he  is  wonderfully  great.  My  scrib- 
bler then  squeezes  his  hand,  calls  him  tne  best 
of  fiiends,  thanks  him  for  his  sincerity,  and  tells 
him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  seldom  parts  with  his  dear 
•friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and 
am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days 

By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is 
lessened,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that, 
my  husband's  honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  ad- 
vanced, for  he  seem  to  be  always  the  lowest  of^ 
the  company,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion 
till  Uie  rest  have  spoken.  When  he  was  behind 
his  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk,  active,  and  jo- 
cular, like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was  doing 
•«nd  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the  face ; 
but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  timorous  and 
awkward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own 
table.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you 
■ean,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element 
TeU  him,  that  his  wit  will  never  make  him 
tich,  but  Uiat  there  are  places  where  riches  will 
always  make  a  wit 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

DXBORAB   GlMOBR. 


No.  48.]  Satvrdat,  Marck  17,  1759. 

Tbrrb  Is  no  kind  of  idleness,  by  which  we  are 
•o  easily  seduced  as  that  which  dignifies  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business,  and  by  making 
the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has  something  to  do 
which  must  not  be  neglected,  keeps  him  m  per- 
petoal  agitation,  and  hurries  !him  rapidly  from 
place  to  place. 

He  that  sits  still  or  reposes  himself  upon  a 
couch,  no  more  deceives  himself  than  he  de- 
ceives others ;  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, and  has  no  other  solace  of  his  insiffni- 


To  do  nothing  every  man  is  ashamed ;  and 
do  much  almost  every  man  is  unwiUing  or  sufraid. 
Innumerable  expedients  have  therefore  been 
invented  to  produce  motion  without  laboar,  and 
employment  without  solicitude.    The  greater 

{>art  of  those  whom  the  kindness  of  fortune  has 
eft  to  their  own  direction,  and  whom  want  does 
not  keep  chained  to  the  counter  or  the  plough, 
play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows  of  busi- 
ness, and  know  not  at  last  what  they  have  been 
doinff. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Some  are  seen  at  every  auction  with- 
out intention  to  purchase ;  others  appear  punc- 
tually at  the  Exchange,  though  they  are  known 
there  only  by  their  faces.  Some  are  always 
making  parties  to  visit  collections  for  which 
they  luve  no  taste ;  and  some  neglect  every 
pleasure  and  every  duty  to  hear  questions,  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  par- 
liament 

These  men  never  appiear  more  ridiculous  than 
in  the  distress  which  they  imagine  themselves 
to  feel,  from  some  accidentaT  interruption  of 
those  empty  pursuits.  A  tiger  newly  imprison- 
ed is  indeed  more  fomidable,  but  not  mor&an- 
ffry,  than  Jack  Tulip  withheld  from  a  florist's 
least,  or  Tom  Distich  hindered  from  seeing  the 
first  representation  of  a  play. 

As  pohtical  aflfairs  are  the  highest  and  most 
extensive  of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimic  of  a 
politician  is  more  busy  and  important  than  any 
other  trifler.  Monsieur  le  IVoir,  a  man  who, 
without  property  or  importance  in  any  comer 
of  the  earth,  has,  in  the  present  confusion  of 
the  world,  declared  himself  a  steady  adherent 
to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  by  a  wind 
that  keeps  back  the  packet  boat,  and  still  more 
miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  pri- 
vateer caught  in  his  cruise;  he  knows  wcU 
that  nothing  can  be  done  or  said  by  him  which 
can  produce  any  effect  but  that  of  laughter, 
that  he  can  neither  hasten  or  retard  good  or 
evil,  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have  scarcely 
any  partakers  ;  yet  such  is  his  zeal,  and  such 
his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  barefooted  to 
Gravesend,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  first  that 
the  English  had  lost  a  tender,  and  would  ride 
out  to  meet  ever}'  mail  from  the  continent  if  be 
mif  ht  be  permitted  to  open  it 

Learning  is  generally  confessed  to  be  desi- 
rable, and  there  are  some  who  fancy  theraoeives 
always  busy  in  acquiring  it  Of  these  ambu- 
latory students,  one  of  the  most  busy  is  my 
liiend  Tom  Restless. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of 
knowledge,  but  he  does  not  care  to  spend  muck 
time  among  authors ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that 
few  books  deserve  the  labour  of  perusal,  that 
they  give  the  mind  an  unfashionable  cast,  and 
destroy  that  freedom  of  thought  and  eaaineas  of 
manners  indispensably  reqmsite  to  accentanoe 
in  the  world.  Tom'  has  therefore  found  ano> 
ther  way  to  wisdom.  When  he  rises  he  goes 
into  a  eofiee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  ne&r  to 
men  whom  he  takes  to  be  reasoners  as  to  hear 
their  discourse,  and  endeavours  to  remember 
something  which,  when  it  has  been  strained 


ficance  than  the  resolntion,  which  the  lazy  through  Tom's  head,  is  so  near  nothing,  tlsst 
konify  Bukc^  of  changing  his  mode  of  life,     f  what  it  onoe  was  cannot  bo  dinoovoiod.  This 
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1  he  canief  round  from  friend  to  friend  through 

I  a  circle  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what  each  saja 

t  upon  the  question,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner 

t  to  say  a  little  himself;  and,  as  every  great  ge- 

I  nius  relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets 

I  with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 

I  can  talk  so  wisely. 

I  ^    At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his 

[  intellects ;  he  always  runs  to  a  aisputin  o^  socie- 

I  ty,  or  a  speaking  club,  where  he  halt  hears 
what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he  would  but 

I  half  understand ;  goes  home  pleased  with  the 

I  consciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  lies  down 

{  full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morning  empty 

.  as  before. 


No.  49.]    Saturday,  March  24,  1759. 

I  SUPPED  three  nights  a^  with  my  friend  Will 
Marvel  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take 
a  journey  into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has 
just  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  pa- 
tient hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  disburdening 
himself  by  a  minute  relation  of  the  casualties 
of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  re- 
turn with  nothing  to  telL  He  has  a  story  of 
his  travels,  which  will  strike  a  home-bred  citi- 
zen with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered  so 
often  the  extremes  of  terror  and  joy,  that  he  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever  again  expose 
either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger  and  fa- 
tigue. 

When  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright 
and  a  fair  day  was  promised.  But  Will  19  bom 
to  stru£^le  with  difficulties.  That  happened  to 
him,  which  haa  sometimes,  perhaps,  happened 
to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
ten  mites  it  began  to  rain.  What  course  was 
to  be  taken  7  His  soul  disdained  to  turn  back. 
He  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia  miffht  have 
done ;  lie  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  upTiis  cape, 
and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by  the 
stoical  consolation,  that  wluitever  is  violent 
will  be  short. 

His  constancy  waa  aot  Ibnff  tried ;  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  lie  saw  an  inn, 
which  he  entered  wet  and  weary,  and  found 
civil  treatment  and  proper  refreshment  After 
a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad, 
and  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for  hia  horse, 
and  passed  the  first  stago  without  any  other 
memorable  accident 

Will  considered,  that  kbour  must  be  relieved 
by  pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great 
nnaertakings  require  BiQSt  be  maintained  by 
copious  nutriment ;  be  therefore  ordisred  him- 
•eifan  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of 
daret,  and  passed  tne  be^nninff  of  the  night 
in  sound  sleep ;  bat,  waking  before  Kght,  was 
forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  by 
a  shower  beatings  against  his  windows  with 
such  violence  as  to  Uireaten  the  dissolution' of 
nature.  When  he  arose,  he  found  what  he  ex* 
pected,  that  the  country  was  underwater.  He 
joined  himself,  however,  to  a  company  that 
vai  tnyeUinf  tfaa  mne  way,  and  cama  nftly 


to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every  step  of  his 
horse  aashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  com* 
pany,  he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many 
collections  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  the  depth,  and  which  he  now 
cannot  review  without  some  censure  of  his 
own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  ho 
must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at 
his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what 
others  undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as 
tenderly  educated,  tCnd  have  as  acute  sensa* 
tionsasthemselvesk  My  friend  was  now  to 
lodge  the  second  night  almost  fifty  milea  from 
home^  in  a  honse  which  he  never  had  seen 
before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally 
'a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
he  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  bat 
seeing  an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode 
resolutely  into  the  yard ;  and  knowing  that  re 
spect  is  oiften  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed^ 
delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  hostler  with 
spirit,  and  entering  the  house  caJled  vigorously 
about  htm.. 

On  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr* 
Marvel  His  troubles  and  his  dangers  wera 
now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other  man  ever  to 
encounter.  The  ways  were  less  firequented,^ 
and  the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  Ho 
rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through  mire  and 
water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two  mile* 
together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a 
word.  He  oaanot  deny  that,  looking  round 
upon  the  dreary  region,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscured 
by  foes,  and  flats  covered  with  inundations, 
he  did  for  some  time  suffer  melancholy  to  pre> 
vail  upon  him,  and  wished  himself  again  safe 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  whidi  was  to 
consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  tfao 
same  distress,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with 
him,  he  should  haviB  suffiired  more  than  for 
himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to 
consider  how  happy  the  IMer  is,  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  whO)  surrounded  like  hioa 
with  terrors,  oould  have  done  nothing  but  li» 
down  and  die. 

Admist  these  reflec^ons  he  came  to  a  tswn^ 
and  found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  mora 
cheerful  sentiments :  but  the  joys  of  life  aro 
short,  and  ita.mberies  are  lone  )  he  mounted 
and  travelled  fiflen  miles  more  urough  dirt  and 
desolation.. 

At  last  the  son  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  same  upon  him.  He  then  repented 
the  weak  indnlgenoe  in  which  ha  had  gratified 
himself  at  noon  with  too  long  an  interval  of 
rest :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  whick 
he  could  no  longer  see,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes  incu»% 
bered  with  stiff  clay,  ignorant  whither  he  wan 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  stej^ 
might  not  be  the  last 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  noctnmal  peremaa* 
tion  his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  still.    Mar 
vet  had  heard  many  relations  of  the  insiinct  o£ 
horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
bo  at  hand«   Somataiss  ho  fancied  that  I10 
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pometimes  that  a  d«ad  body  l^y  across  tlie 
Ireck.  He  sat  stiU  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and 
explore  the  darkness,  out  stepped  a  man  with 
a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike.  lie  hired 
a  guide  to  the  town,  arrived  in  safety,  and  slept 
in  quiet' 

The  rest  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  dan- 
ger. He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on 
which  Tulgar  mortals  tremble  to  look  ;  he 
passed  marshes  like  the  ^'Serbonian  bog, 
where  armies  whole  have  sunk  ;  "  he  forded 
nvers  where  the  current  roared  like  the  Egrc 
or  the  Severn  ;  or  ventured  himself  qn  bridges 
that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked 
down  on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful 
abysses :  he  wandered  over  houseless  heaths, 
amidst  ail  the  ra^e  of  the  elements,  with  the 
800W  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tempest  howl- 
ing in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints 
his  adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself 
te  sounding  words  and  hyperbolical  images, 
till  he  has  lost  the  power  of  true  description. 
In  a  road  through  which  the  heaviest  carriages 
pass  without  difficulty,  and  the  posUboy  every 
day  and  ni^ht  goes  and  returns,  he  meets  with 
hardships  like  mose  whioh  are  endured  in  Sibe- 
rian deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
danger  but  a  ^iant  and  a  dragon.  When  his 
dreadful  story  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only 
that  tlie  way  was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  he 
experienced  the  common  vicissitudes  of  ram 
and  sun-shine. 


No.  50.]    Saturday,  March  31,  1759. 

The  character  of  Mr,  Marvel  has  raised  the  mer- 
riment of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  how  oflen  they  hear 
and  practiee  the  same  arts  of  exaggcr^ited  nar-. 
ration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes 
of  all  conditions  that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a 
single  man  who  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
something  extraordinary  to  relate  of  himself ; 
and  who  does  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  sum- 
mon the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  casual- 
ties of  his  adventures,  and  tlie  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune ;  casualties  and  vicissitudes  that 
happen  aUke  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified  ; 
to  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at 
a  desk,  to  the  sailor  who  resigns  hunscif  to  the 
wind  and  water,  and  the  farmer  whose  longest 
Journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  men  may 
pass  through  Shakspeare's  seven  stagi-8of  life, 
and  meet  nothing  singular  and  wonderful. 
But  such  is  every  man's  attention  to  himself, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is 
only  seen,  becomes  remarkable  and  peculiar 
when  we  happen  to  feel  it 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to 
|he  usual  process  of  nature  that  men  should 
sicken  and  recover,  that  some  designs  sliould 
•ucceed  and  others  miscarry,  that  friends 
phoald  be  separated,  and  meet  again,  that  some 
should  be  made  angiy  by  endeavours  to  please 
ihtm^  ai|d  fame  \ie  pleaaed  when  no  care  has 


been  used  to  gain  their  approbation ;  that  nira 
and  women  should  at  first  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  so  well  as  to  commence 
acquaintance,  improve  acquaintance  into  fond' 
ness,  increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by  niar- 
riaijo,  and  have  children  of  different  degrees 
of  intellects  and  virtue,  some  of  whom  die  be- 
fore their  parents,  and  others  sur\'ivc  them. 

Yet  let  any  tell  his  own  story,  and  nothing 
of  all  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  to 
the  common  order  of  things  ;  something  has 
always  discriminated  his  case  ;  some  un usual 
concurrence  of  events  has  appeared  which  made 
him  more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other 
mortals  ;  for  m  pleasures  or  calamities,  how- 
ever common,  every  one  has  comforts  and  afflic- 
tions of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  aug- 
mentations, many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
almost  all  its  embellishments,  would  fail  to  tho 
ground.  If  no  man  was  to  express  more  delight 
than  he  felt,  those  who  felt  most  would  raise 
little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  describe  tho 
most  laboured  performances  of  art  with  tho 
same  coldness  as  the  survey  them,  all  expec- 
tations of  happiness  from  change  of  place 
would  cease.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would 
hang  without  spectators,  and  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  might  be  inhabited  by  hermits.  All 
the  pleasure  that  is  received  ends  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  splendid  falsehood,  in  the  power  of 
gaining  notice  by  the  display  of  beauties  which 
the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a  history 
of  happy  moments,  of  which  in  reality  the 
most  happy  was  the  last 

The  ambition  of  superior  sensibility  and  su- 
perior eloquence  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to 
receive  rapture  at  one  time,  and  communicate 
it  at  another ;  and  each  labours  first  to  im* 
pose  upon  himself,  and  then  to  propagate  the 
imposture. 

Pain  is  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  capricca 
of  expression,  The  torments  of  disease,  and 
the  grief  for  irremediable  misfortunes,  some^ 
times,  are  such  as  no  words  can  declare,  and 
can  only  be  signified  by  groans,  or  sobs,  or 
inarticulate  ejaculations.  Man  has  from  nature 
a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to  pain,  but  he 
has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because  he  never 
has  pleasure,  but  in  such  degrees  as  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  many  pains 
as  well  as  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical 
affectation,  and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  most 
part,  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  an-^ 
other's  sorrow  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious 
condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world  scarcely 
admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps  the  fondest 
friendship  would  enrage  oftener  than  comfort, 
were  the  tongue  on  such  occasions  faithfully 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  and 
I  think  tlie  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of 
address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to 
their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect 
or  tcndcnicss  requires  them,  because  they  are 
universally  kno^  to  denote  not  the  degree  bat 
the  species  of  Qur  sentiments. 

But  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed 
to  him  vvho  aggravates  danger^  incumd  or 
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sorrow  endured  by  himself,  because  he  darkens 
the  prospect  of  futurity,  and  multiplies  the 
pains  of  our  condition  by  useless  terror.  Those 
who  magnify  their  delights  are  less  criminal 
deceivers,  yet  they  raise  hopes  which  are  sure 
to  be  disappointed.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
best,  if  we  could  see  and  hear  every  thin^  as 
ft  19,  that  nothing  might  be  too  anxiously 
dreaded,  or  too  ardently  pursued. 


Ko.  51.]  Saturday,  April  7, 1759. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent 
men  are  least  eminent  at  home,  that  bright 
charactera  lose  much  of  their  splendour  at  a 
nearer  ^ew,  and  many  who  fill  the  world  with 
their  fame,  excite  very  little  reverence  among 
those  that  surround  them  in  their  domestic 
privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  snspect  is  easy  and  naturaL 
When  the  fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doubt- 
ful, some  accusation  is  always  engendered  be- 
tween idleness  and  malignity.  This  disparity 
of  general  and  familiar  esteem  is  therefore  im- 
puted to  hidden  vices,  and  to  practises  in- 
dnl^od  in  secret,  but  carefully  covered  from  the 
public  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt. 
The  dignity  of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell 
prostrate  before  him,  was  certainly  held  in  Ut- 
ile veneration  by  the  partakers  of  his  midnight 
revels,  %ho  had  seen  him,  in  the  madness  of 
wine,  murder  his  friend,  or  set  fire  to  the  Per- 
sian palace  at  the  instigation  of  a  harlot ;  and 
it  is  well  remembered  among  us,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  Marlborough  kept  hun  in  subjection  to 
his  wife  while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  as 
her  conqueror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor 
as  his  deliverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  must 
be  want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true 
that  when  there  is  want  of  reverence  there  is 
al  wa^jTs  vice.  That  awe  which  great  actions  or 
abilities  impress  will  be  inevitably  diminished 
by  acquaintance,  though  nothing  either  mean 
or  criminal  should  be  found. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  else,  we  must  judge 
according  to  our  knowledge.  When  we  see  of 
a  hero  only  his  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his 
books,  we  have  nothing  to  allay  our  ideas  of  their 
greatness.  We  consider  the  one  only  as  the 
guardian  of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  as 
3ie  instructor  of  mankind.  We  have  neither 
opportunity  nor  motive  to  examine  the  minuter 
parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less  apparent  peculi- 
arities of  their  characters ;  we  name  them  with 
habitual  respect,  and  forget,  what  we  still  con- 
anue  to  know,  that  they  are  men  Uke  other 
mortals.  i 

But  such  isthe  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  must  be  spent  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and 
the  low.  Men,  however  distinguished  by  ex- 
ternal accidents  or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all 
Che  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  far  as 
the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasure. 
The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties  are  the  same 
in  every  station  to  every  understanding,  and 
every  hour  brings  some  occasion  on  which  we. 


all  sink  to  the  common  level.  We  are  all  nak- 
ed till  we  are  dressed,  and  hunpry  till  we  are 
fed;  and  the  general's  triumph,  and  sage's 
disputation,  end,  like  the  humble  labours  of 
the  smith-  or  ploughman,  in  a  dinner  or  in 
sleep. 

Those  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
reason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom 
stand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repoFitorics  of  momory,  to  be  found 
only  when  they  are  sought  Whatever  any  man 
may  have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  or  his 
valour  will  scarcely  overbalance  the  unimpor- 
tant uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time. 
We  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great,  whom 
our  own  eyes  show  us  to  be  little  j  nor  labour 
to  keep  present  to  our  thoughts  the  latent  excel- 
lencies of  him  who  shares  with  us  all  our  weak- 
nesses and  many  of  our  follies ;  who  like  us  is 
delighted  with  slight  amusements,  busied  with 
trifling  employments,  and  disturbed  by  little 
vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when 
great  exigencies  make  them  necessary.  Great 
exigencies  can  happen  but  seldom,  and  there- 
fore those  qualities  which  have  a  claim  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind  lie  hid,  for  the  most 
part,  like  subterranean  treasures,  over  which 
the  foot  passes  as  on  common  ground,  till  ne- 
cessity breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slave 
was  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  by  the  side  of  the 
general,  who  reminded  him  by  a  short  sentence, 
that  he  was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there 
might  be  lest  a  leader,  in  his  passage  to  the 
Capitol,  should  forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature, 
there  was  surely  no  need  of  such  an  admoni- 
tion :  the  intoxication  could  not  have  continued 
long  ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a  few 
hours  before  some  of  his  dependents  would  have 
forgot  his  greatness,  ana  shown  him,  that  not- 
withstanding his  laurels,  he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  this  domes- 
tic degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always 
wise  or  always  great;  but  he  that  strives  against 
nature  will  for  ever  strive  in  vain.  To  be  grave 
of  mien  and  slow  of  utterance ;  to  look  with 
solicitude  and  speak  with  hesitation,  is  attaina- 
ble at  will ;  but  tlie  show  of  wisdom  is  ridicu- 
lous when  there  is  nothing  to  cause  doubt,  as 
that  of  valour  where  there  is  notliing  to  be 
feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  considered  the  condition 
of  his  being  will  contentedly  yit^d  to  theconrse 
of  things ;  he  will  not  pant  for  distinction 
where  distinction  would  imply  no  merit;  but 
though  on  great  occasions  he  may  wish  to  be 
greater  than  others,  he  will  be  satisfied  in  com- 
mon occurrences  not  to  be  less. 


No.  52.]     Satcrdat,  April  14,  1759. 

Jte»pon9are  cupidMtu**  bol 

Thb  practice  of  self-denial,  or  the  forebearanoe 
of  lawful  pleasures,  has  been  considered  by 
almost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  ages» 
as  the  highest  exaltation  of  human  virtue; 
and  all  have  agreed  to  pay  respect  and  Teo#> 
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Tation  to  those  who  ftbctained  from  the  delvhts 
of  life,  eren  when  they  did  not  censuro  those 
who  enjoy  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  bar- 
barous, confesses  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at 
▼ariance,  and  that  neither  can  be  made  happy 
by  its  proper  gratifications  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  other ;  that  a  pampered  body  will  darken 
the  mind,  and  an  enligntened  mind  will  mace- 
rate the  body.  And  none  hare  failed  to  confer 
their  esteem  on  those  who  prefer  intellect  to 
sense,  who  control  their  lower  by  their  higher 
(acuities,  and  forget  the  wants  and  desires  of 
animal  life  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious 
contemplations. 

The  earth  has  scaroely  a  country  so  far  ad- 
vanced towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide 
the  inhabitants  into  classes,  where  some  orders 
of  men  or  women  are  not  distinguished  by  vo- 
luntary severities,  and  where  the  reputation  of 
their  sanctitr  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  of  their  rules,  and  the  exactness  of 
thmr  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temp- 
tation of  interest  spreads  wide  and  continues 
long,  it  mav  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
been  issued  by  nature  or  dictated  by  reason. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  actions  of 
imposture,  and  illusions  of  fancy  soon  give 
way  to  time  and  experience ;  and  that 
nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which 
eains  eveiy  day  new  influence  by  new  con- 
iimation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice, 
easily  becomes  subject  to  caprice  and  imagina^ 
lion ;  and  many  psjrticular  acts  will  be  wrong, 
though  their  general  principal  be  right  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  just  conviction  of  the  re- 
straint necessary  to  be  laid  upon  the  appetites 
has  produced  extravagant  and  unnatural 
modes  of  mortification,  and  institutions,  which, 
however  favourably  considered,  will  be  foimd 
to  violate  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  not  weakei^ 
ed  in  itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  misin- 
terpret or  misapply  it ;  the  encroachment  of 
the  appetites  upoo  the  understanding  is  hour- 
ly pmeived ;  and  the  state  of  those,  whom 
■ensualitv  has  enslaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the 
hicHhiest  degree  despicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may 
Justly  raise  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour 
to  keep  dan^r  at  a  distanee.  By  timely  caution 
and  suspicious  vi^^ilance  those  desires  may  be 
repressed,  to  which  indulgence  would  soon 
give  absolute  dominion ;  those  enemies  may 
be  overcome,  which,  when  they  have  been  a 
while  accustomed  to  victory,  can  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue, 
than  that  confidence  which  flatten  us  with  an 
opinion  of  our  own  strength,  and^  by  assuring 
OS  of  the  power  of  retreat,  precipitates  us  into 
hazard.  Some  may  safely  venture  farther  than 
others  into  the  regions  of  delight,  lay  them- 
selves more  open  to  the  golden  shslls  of  plea* 
sure,  and  advance  nearei  to  the  residenoe  of 
the  Sirens ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 


fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he  passes  he  will  not 
easily  return.  It  is  certainly  most  wise,  as  it 
is  most  safe,  to  stop  before  he  touches  the  ut- 
most limit,  since  every  step  of  advance  will 
more  and  more  entice  him  to  go  forward,  till 
he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  recesses  of  vo- 
luptuousness, and  sloth  and  despondency  close 
thepassage  behind  them. 

To  deny  eariy  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art 
of  checking  the  importunity  of  desire,  and  of 
preserving  quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  ^rmti- 
hcations  must  be  sometimes  withheld  |  he  that 
complies  with  all  lawful  desires  will  ceitainly 
lose  his  empire  over  himself,  aad  in  tioM  either 
submit  his  reason  to  his  wishes,  and  think  aH 
his  desires  lawihl,  or  dismiss  his  vemmon  as 
troublesome  and  intrusive  and  resolve  to  snatch 
what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  without  inqviriBg 
about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man  whose  appetites  are  his  maslen»  eaa 
perform  the  duties  of  his  nature  with  atxictBcss 
and  reffulatity ;  he  that  would  be  soperior  to 
extemu  influences  must  first  become  sapohsr 
to  his  own  passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  aft  sujyiLi 
with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  aohciled 
by  large  presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  ashed 
the  messengen  whether  he  that  could  sup  oa 
turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  sell  his  ovm  oomi- 
try.  Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  senses  ts 
obedience,  temptation  has  lost  its  power ;  he  is 
able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue,  and  eai^ 
cute  her  commands  without  hcsitatioii. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  tfaeend 
of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fsthere  observes 
to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  mnnd-work  of  vv- 
tue.  By  forbearing  to  do  Mat  niajrimsooeolly 
be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  re- 
solution, and  secure  the  power  of  i 
when  pressure  or  interest 
charms  to  goilr. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 
Sift, 

I HAVB  a  wife  that  keeps  good       ^ 
know  tiiat  the  word  gooa  varies  its 


Ym 


fltanoy  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one 
|Ut  or  ouflHTy  ud  to  evaiy  nMi  thsn  is  a  point  ^ 


Luow  mai  ue  wora  gooa  vanes  its  "M»»»«»e 
leoording  to  the  value  set  upon  diHerunft  quaC 
ies  in  diierant  places.  To  be  a  good  nsu  in 
a  cc»Uege,  is  to  bo  learned;  in  a  onimp^  to  be 
brave ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  iich.^Bjgood 
GOBopany  in  the  plaee  which  I  have  the  nMsier- 
tune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  natal waya  thoss 
from  whom  any  good  can  be  leaned,  whethst 
wisdom  or  virtue;  or  by  whom  any  good  eaa 
be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  repntatioft. 
Grood  company  is  the  company  of  those  wlmss 
biitb  is  hi^h,  and  whose  riches  are  grant ;  sr 
of  those  whom  the  rich  and  nobto  a£nit  to^ 
miliarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  fortune  by  no  nmana 
exubennt,l>ut  more  than  equal  to  thewmnts  «f 
my  fomilv,  and  for  some  years  equal  tooor  d^ 
sires.  My  wife,  who  had  never  boon  acon^ 
tomed  to  splendour,  joined  her  ondoavoan  tn 
mine  ia  tha  superintOBdenoo  of  ov  iiriBowiy, 
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we  lired  in  decant  plenty,  and  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  moderate  pteasaros. 

But  slight  causes  proHdnce  great  effects.  All 
IBT  happiness  has  been  desCmjed  bv  chan^^e 
of  place;  Tirtaeistoo  often  merely  local:  in 
aome  sitoafions  the  air  diseases  the  body,  and 
in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Beinff  obliged  to 
remove  my  habitation,  Iwavledby  my  evil 
genius  to  a  conrenient  house  in  a  street  where 
many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  bad  scarcely 
ranged  oar  fumitnre,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  becan  to  grow  discontented, 
end  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would 
think  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots 
et  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  fifom 
the  quarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  with- 
out design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the 
ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our  win- 
dows. She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
liad  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  sheltered 
her  distress  under  general  answers,  which  al^ 
ways  tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she  knew 
tnore  than  ehe  would  tell ;  but  she  was  often 
ledoced  to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  questions  about  the  ftimiture  or 
ornaments  of  their  houses,  which,  when  she 
could  eet  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to 
pass  sughtly  over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  never  mind^  them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to 
pot  an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those 
few  of  her  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept 
good  company ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  laay 
of  qualitv,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect 
end  assiduity.  Her  advances  were  generally 
rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
selves forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  but  crept  forward 
from  one  to  another ;  and  as  perseverance  will 
do  great  things,  sapped  her  way  unperceived, 
till,  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the  card 
table  of  lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  lethar^r  virgin, 
of  seventy-six,  whom  atl  the  famihes  in  the 
next  square  visited  very  punctually  when  she 
was  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevatiott  to 
which  my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five 
months  she  had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that 
of  lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  worid  say  what  it 
would,  had  a  fine  understandinF,  and  such  a 
command  of  her  temper,  that  whether  she  won 
or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  lady  Tawdry, 
whose  fkrour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  ear- 
rings, which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value 
of  real  diamonds.  When  she  once  entered 
two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easilv  ad- 
micted  into  more,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  ali  her 
time  anticipated  by  parties  and  enfagements. 
Everv  morning  she  is  bespoke,  in  the  summer, 
for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter,  for  a  sale  ; 
every  a&moon  she  has  visits  to  pay,  and  every 
night  brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
assembly  m  which  the  best  company  in  the 
town  were  to  appear. 

Yon  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my 
domestic  comfort  is  wiUidtawn.  I  never  see 
»y  wife  but  in  the  harry  of  preparation  or  the 


languor  of  weariness.  To  dress  and  to  nn- 
dreM  is  almost  her  whole  business  in  private, 
and  the  servants  take  advantage  of  her  negli- 
gence to  increase  expense.  But  1  can  supply 
her  omission  by  my  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life, 
if  it  did  nothing  more  than  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  our  accounts.  The  changes  which  it 
has  made  are  more  vexations.  My  wife  has 
no  longer  the  use  of  her  understanding.  She 
has  no  rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  She  has 
no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality. 
She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of  her 
own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and  admires 
in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  words 
charming  and  detestable  without  consulting 
her  own  preceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together, 
she  entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady 
Cackle,  or  the  conversation  or  lord  Whiffler, 
and  Miss  Cluick,  and  wonder  to  find  me 
receiving  with  indifierence  sayings  which  put 
all  the  company  into  lauehler. 

By  her  oldfnends  she  is  no  longer  very  will- 
ing to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of 
them  all  at  once :  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
by  her  best  visitants  in  company  which  she 
would  not  show  and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  countess  enters,  she  takes 
care  neither  to  hear  nor  see  them  ;  they  soon 
find  themselves  neglected,  and  retire  ;  and 
she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  somehow 
related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  they 
are  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that 
are  above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disad- 
vantageous comparisons  of  her  condition  with 
theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  as- 
semblies and  maj^nificent  apartments  bat  she 
growls  out  her  discontent,  and  wonders  why 
she  was  doomed  to  so  indigent  a  state.  When 
she  attends  thedutchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  she  cannot  buy ;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  msignificant,  she  will 
sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quisitions which  she  did  net  want,  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  with- 
out honour ;  she  forsakes  houses  vriiere  she 
might  be  courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only 
suTOred  ;  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  ene- 
mies, and  her  superiors  will  never  be  her 
friends. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Itc. 


No.54]    SAToanAT,  Apml  t8, 17W. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

StE, 

Too  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and 
thereby  gircn  a  demonstrative  proof  you  are 
not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminate 
differences  between  man  and  wife;  I  Ihera- 
fore  take  the  liberty  to  present  yon  wHh  *• 
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««8e  of  an  injured  lady,  which,  as  it  chiefly 
relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers  call  a  point 
t>f  law,  I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I 
em  capable,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  that  profession. 

Imprimis.  In  the  style  of  my  marriage  arti- 
cles, a  marriage  waa  "had  and  solemnized,'' 
about  six  months  ago,  between .  me  and  Mr. 
•Savecharges,  a  genUeman  possessed  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune  of  his  own,  and  one  who,  I  was 
persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not  spend, 
mine. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecbarges  had 
all  along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of 
walking  on  foot  to  the  distempered  ease,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  lolling  in  a  chariot ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  fine  panegyrics  on  walking,  the 
^eat  advantages  the  infantry  were  in  the  sole 
possession  o(  and  the  many  dreadful  dangers 
they  escaped,  he  found  I  had  very  different 
notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easily  to 
be  converted,  or  sained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have, 
iNrhenever  I  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  dis- 
position of  my  intended  consort  to  leave  the 
providing  one  entirely  to  his  honour,  and 
flatter  myself  Mr.  Savecbarges  has,  in  the 
•articles  made  previous  to  our  marriage,  agreed 
to  keep  me  a  coach ;  but  lest  I  should  be 
^nistaken,  or  the  attorney  should  not  have  done 
me  justice  in  methodising  or  legalising  these 
half  dozen  words,  I  will  set  about  and  tran- 
scribe that  part  of  the  agreement,  which  will 
explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  can 
be  done  by  one  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  event ;  and  show  on  what  foundation  I 
build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under  tlie  trans- 

etrting,  delightful  denomination  of  a  fashiona- 
e  la^,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much- 
envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own 
ccach. 

"  And  further  the  said  Solomon  Savecbarges, 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him 
hereunto  moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  here- 
by agree,  that  3ie  said  Solomon  Savecbarges 
shall  and  will,  so  soon  as  conveniently^  may  be 
■after  the  solemnization  of  the  said  intended 
marriage,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
find  and  provide  a  certain  vehicle  or  four- 
wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  a  coach  ;  which  said  vehicle  or 
wheel  carriage,  so  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  a  coach,  shall  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
the  said  Sukey  Modisk  his  intended  wife, " 
( pray  mind  that,  Mr.  loler,)  "at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  she  the  said  Sukey 
Modish  shall  think  fit  and  convenient  *' 

Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pas- 
sionate admirer  entered  into ;  and  what  tbe 
dear  frugal  husband  calls  a  performance  of 
it  remains  to  be  described.  Soon  after  the 
ceremony  of  signing  and  sealing  was  over, 
our  wedding- clothes  being  sent  home,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  in  readiness  except  the 
coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  atten- 
dance on  me :  wearied  by  his  perpetual  impor- 
tunities for  what  he  called  a  completion  of  his 
bliss,  I  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  in  a 
ibw  days  I  gUYQ  him  ray  hand,  and,  attended 


by  Hymen  in  his  safiron  robes,  retired  to  a 
country-scat  of  my  husband's,  where  the  honey- 
moon flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to  re- 
collect ourselves,  or  think  of  our  engagements 
in  town.  Well,  to  town  we  came,  and  yoa 
may  be  sure,  Sir,  I  expected  to  stop  into  my 
coach  on  ray  arrival  here ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  instead  of 
this,  he  began  to  sound  in  my  ears,  "  That  the 
interest  of^moncy  was  low,  very  low ;  and 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  incambered 
with  a  little  regiment  of  servants  in  these  hard 
times ! "  I  could  easily  perceive  what  all  this 
tonded  to,  but  would  not  seem  to  understand 
him ;  which  made  it  highly  necessary  for  Mr. 
Savecbarges  to  explain  himself  more  intelli*- 
gibly ;  to  harp  upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  coach.  And  truly,  for 
his  part,  he  could  not,  conceive  how  the  plea 
sure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  could 
be  any  way  adequate  to  the  heavy  expense 
attending  it.  I  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness,  and  told  him,  as 
the  fortune  I  brought  fairly  entitled  me  to  rida 
in  my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was  sensible  his 
circumstances  would  very  well  afibrd  it,  he 
must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a  performance 
of  his  agreement 

I  appeal  to  you^  Mr.  Idler,  whether  aay 
thing  could  be  more  civil,  more  complaisant, 
than  this  ?  And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  crea- 
ture in  return  a  few  days  after,  accosted  me,  in 
an  oflbnded  tone,  with  "Madam,  I  can  now 
tell  you  your  coach  is  ready ;  and  since  you  are 
so  passionately  fond  of  one  I  intend  you  the 
honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses.-— You  in- 
sisted upon  having  an  article  of  pin-money, 
and  horses  are  no  part  of  my  agreement" 
Base,  designing  wretch ! — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of  such  mean,  un- 
f  entleman-like  behaviour  fires  my  blood,  and 
Cghts  up  a  flame  within  me.  But  bonce,  thoa 
worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  let  me 
not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of  temper^ 

Now,  though  lam  convinced  I  might  make 
a  worse  use  of  part  of  ray  pin-money,  than  b^ 
extending  my  bounty  towards  tho  support  o 
so  useful  a  part  of  the  brute  creation;  yet 
like  a  true-bom  Englishwoman,  I  am  so  tena 
ciouB  of  my  rights  and  privileges,  and  morO' 
over  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentlemen  of  tbf 
law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  than  tame 
ly  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  m^ 
right,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  were 
with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to  them  with  the 
other ;  provided  they  will  give  me,  or,  whict 
is  the  same  thing,  my  trustees,  encouragemeol 
to  commence  a  suit  against  this  dear,  frugal 
husband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  can't  have  the  least  shadow  01 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  veiy 

food  authority,  it  is  some  way  or  other  laid 
own  as  a  rule,  "  That  whenever  the  law  doth 
give  any  thing  to  one,  it  givcth  impliedly  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  the  taking  and  enjoying 
the  same."*     Now,  I  would  gladly  know  whal 


*  Coke  on  L>ttfiUoA. 
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enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the  kingdom,  can 
have  of  a  coach  without  horses  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious — None  at  all !  For  as  Serjeant 
Catlyne  very  wisely  observes,  "  Thou«^h  a 
coach  has  M'heels,  to  the  end  it  may  tJiertby 
and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move  ;  yet 
in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if 
they  arc  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital 
parts,  that  is,  tlie  horses/' 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and 
the  learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
two  certain  animals,  or  quadruped  cri  aturi  ?, 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
horses,  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along 
with  the  coach. 

SUCKET  SaVECHARGES. 


No.  65.]     Saturday,  Mat  5,  1759. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
my  complaint,  and  desiring:  advice  or  conso- 
lation with  the  greater  confidence,  because  I  be- 
lieve many  other  writers  have  suffered  the  same 
indignities  with  myself,  and  hope  my  quarrel 
will  be  regarded  by  vou  and  your  readers  as 
the  common  cause  oi  literature. 

Having  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  my- 
self qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My 
inquiries  have  been  much  diversified  and  far  ex- 
tended, and  not  finding  my  genius  directin  ^  me 
by  irresistible  impulse  to  any  particular  subject, 
I  deliberated  three  years  which  part  of  know- 
ledge to  illustrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is 
more  often  determined  by  accident  than  by  rea- 
son :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with  a  cu- 
rious lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations 
was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  in  wliich  I  reside. 

Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that 
hves  his  chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may 
be  pursued  on  a  soft  couch,  but  nature  must 
be  observed  in  the  open  air.  I  have  collected 
materials  with  indefatigable  pertinacity.  I 
have  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and 
snails  in  the  moxTiing  ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy 
close  and  open ;  I  have  heard  the  owl  sluiek  at 
midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of 
noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that 
my  design  was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterra- 
nean treasures  of  the  place  had  been  passed 
unobserved,  and  anotlier  year  was  to  be  spent 
in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already 
done  supplied  a  sutlicient  motive  to  do  more. 
1  acquainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  mettallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  tlia  gloomy 
labyrinths,  and  gathered  fossils  from  every 
fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished 
any  section  of  iny  book,  road  it  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  were  most  skillful  in  liic  uiatlfr 
which  it  treated.  None  of  them  were  aatid- 
fied  ;  one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  paits, 
anotlier  the  colours  of  tlie  style  ;  one  adviHtd 
me  to  enlarge  another  to  abridge.  I  resolved 
to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  xny  own  way  and 
3B 


write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
ni}'  thoughts  and  retarded  my  worK. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by 
profit  and  my  ambition  satisfied  with  honours* 
1  considered  that  natural  history  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  tliough  I  limited 
my  in<jiiincs  to  my  own  country,  yet  every 
part  of  tiio  earth  has  productions  common  to 
all  t!ie  rest.  Civil  history  may  be  partially 
stuiiied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
nr^l^cted  by  anotlier  ;  but  after  that  in  which 
all  have  an  inten  st,  all  must  be  inquisitive* 
No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or 
amuse  his  eye :  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many 
editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  years 
I  should  ^ain  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  the 
sale  of  tliirty  tliousand  copies. 

When  I  began  to  write,  1  insured  the  house ; 
and  suffered  tlie  utmost  solicitude  when  I  en« 
trusted  my  book  to  the  carrier,  though  I  had 
secured  it  against  mischances  by  lodging  two 
transcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival, 
I  expected  that  tlie  patrons  of  learning  woi|(d 
contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  fo» 
solved  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  by  a 
haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  soHcitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  expected  every  morning  a  visit 
from  the  president  I  walked  in  the  Park, 
and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention  of 
the  great  naturalist.  At  last  I  visited  a  noble 
earl,  and  told  him  of  my  work  :  he  answered, 
that  he  was  under  an  engagement  never  to 
subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  refused 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went 
next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resentment  of 
my  late  affront,  offered  to  prefix  liis  name  to 
my  new  book.  He  said,  coldly,  that  '*  he  did 
not  understand  those  tilings;'*  another  thought 
"  there  were  too  many  books  ;"  and  anotner 
would  **  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were 
over." 

Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so 
indecently  slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the 
philosophical  pride  of  retirement  and  indepen-* 
dence.  I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  principal 
booksellers  tlie  phiu  of  my  book,  and  bespok'' 
a  large  room  in  lliu  next  tavern,  that  I  might 
more  commodionsly  sec  them  together,  and 
enjoy  tlie  conl(\'5t,  while  they  were  outbidding 
one  another.  1  draiik  my  coffee,  and  yet  no« 
body  Mas  come  ;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  U 11  me  tliat  he  was  going  out  ot 
town;  and  f: om  another,  tiiat  natural  history 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a 
•.'rave  man,  who  desired  to  see  the  work,  and 
w  itliout  openiii<;  it  told  me,  that  a  book  of  thai 
srz.1"  "  would  never  do." 

1  tiieii  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  anc 
mentioned  my  work  to  tin)  masters.  Some 
never  dtultwith  authors ;  others  had  their  hands 
full ;  some  never  had  known  such  a  dead  time; 
others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  published 
for  the  last  twelvemonth.    One  offered  lo  print 
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mj  work,  if  I  could  procure  subscriptions  for 

-five  hundred,  and  would  allow  me  two  hundred 
copies  for  my  property.    I  lost  my  patience, 

'  and  g^re  him  a  kick ;  for  which  he  has  indict- 
ed me. 
I  can  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a  combina- 

*tion  amon^  them  to  defeat  my  expectations ; 

•and  I  find  it  so  g:eneral,  that  I  am  sure  it  must 
hare  been  long  concerted.  I  suppose  some  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  nrst  part,  gave 
notice  of  my  design,  arid,  perhaps  sojd  the 
treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher  pric*e  than 
the  fraudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow  me  for 
my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do*, 
irhere  must  knowledge  and  industry  find  their 
recompense,  thus  neglected  by  the  high -and 
cheated  by  the  low?  I  sometimes  resolve  to 
print  my  book  at  my  own  expense,  and,  like  the 
Sibyl,  double  the  price ;  and  sometimes  am 
tempted  in  emulation  of  Raleigh,  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  leaTe  this  sordid  generation  to 
the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler, 
what  I  shall  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  &g. 


No.  66.]     Saturoat,  Mat  13,  1759. 

Thbab  is  such  difierence  between  the  pursuits 
-of  men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city  lives  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
wonder  at  the  rest  Some  have  nopes  and  fears, 
wishes  and*  aversions,  which  never  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  others,  and  inquiry  is  laborious- 
ly exerted  to  gain  that  which  tliose  who  possess 
it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every 
thinff  by  its  use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity 
of  time  or  money  as  may  prompt  them  to  un- 
natural wants  or  capricious  emulations,  nothin  ;' 
appears  more  improbable  or  extravagant  than 
the  love  of  curiosities,  or  that  desire  of  accumu- 
lating trifles,  which  distinguishes  many  by 
whom  no  other  distinction  could  have  ever 
'been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  with 
what  rapture  baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  oi  rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  of 
-one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
less purchase  makes  a  second  necessary,  may, 
by  passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction,  learn 
more  than 'can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of 
maxims  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene 
of  distribution.  He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued ;  there  isj 
now  something  in  the  catalogue  which  com- 
pletes his  cabinet,  and  he  was  never  before 
able  to  find.  He  whose  sober  reflections  in- 
form him,  tliat  of  adding  collection  to  collec- 
tion <lhere  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wise  to 
leave  early  that  which  must  be  imperfect  at 
last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himself  from  coming 
to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so  many  togetlier, 
and  when  he  comes  is  soon  overpowered  by 
his  babitnai  passion ;   he    is    attracted   by 


rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  inflamed  by 
competition. 

While  the  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  are 
surveyed,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and 
gloomy  countenance  on  that  which  he  despairs 
to  gain  from  a  rich  bidder  ;  another  keeps  his 
eye  with  care  from  settling  too  long  on  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  ;  andanothcr, 
with  more  art  than  virtue,  depreciates  that 
which  he  values  most,  in  hope  to  have  it  at  aa 
easy  rate. 

The  novice  isoften  surprised  to  see  what  mi- 
nute and  unimportant  discriminations  increase 
or  diminish  value.  An  irregular  oontortion  erf* 
a  turbinated  shell,  which  common  eyes  pass 
unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in 
the  imagination  of  philosophers.  Beauty  is 
far  from  operating  upon  collectors  as  upon 
low  and  vulgar  minds,  even  where  beauty 
might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  could 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  shells  that  please 
by  their  variety  of  colours,  if  one  can  be  found 
accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  spot,  it  is 
boasted  as  the  pride  of  the  collection.  China 
is  sometimes  purchased  for  little  less  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  thoosh 
neither  less  brittle  nor  better  painted  than  the 
modem  ;  and  brown  china  is  caught  up  with 
ccstacy,  though  no  reason  can  bo  imagined 
for  wMch  it  should  be  preferred  to  commoa 
vessels  of  common  day. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equalljr  inex- 
plicable. Some  prints  are  treasured  up  as  in- 
estimably valuable,  because  the  impression  was 
made  before  the  plate  was  finished.  Of  coins, 
the  price  rises  not  from  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  legend,  or  the  chronological  me. 
A  piece  of  which  neither  the  inscription  <^ 
be  read,  nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  there 
remain  of  it  but  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
rare,  will  be  sought  by  contending  nations^ 
and  dignify  the  treasury  in  which  it  shall  be 
shown. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  imme* 
diate  advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravation, 
does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  de* 
cided.  Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  first  view. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition  ;  fixes 
the  attention  upon  things  which  have  seldom 
any  tendency  towards  virtue  or  wisdom  ;  cm- 
ploys  in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is  given  for 
better  purposes ;  and  oflen  ends  in  mean  and 
dishonest  4)ractices,  when  desire  increases  by 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honest  gratis 
fication. 

These  are  the  effects  of  curiosity  in  excess ; 
but  what  passion  in  excess  will  not  become 
vicious  ?  All  indiflerent  qualities  and  practices 
are  bad  if  they  are  compared  with  those 
which  are  good,  and  good  if  they  are  oppeoed 
to  those  that  are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  plea- 
sure of  making  collections  if  it  be  restrained 
by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleas- 
ing remission  after  more  laborious  studies; 
furnishes  an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofita- 
ble for  that  part  of  life,  tho  greater  part  of 
many  'ives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
idleness  or  vice ;  it  produces  a  useful  tiaiiic 
between   the  industry  of  indigence  and  tlie 
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curiosity  of  wealth ;  it  brings  many  things 
to  notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by 
hxing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  plea- 
sures, resists  the  natural  encroachments  of 
sensuality,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  law- 
ful superiority. 


No.  57.]      Saturdat,  Mat  19»  1759. 

Prudence  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any 
other  intellectual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight 
occasions,  and  called  into  act  by  the  cursory 
business  of  common  Ufe. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been 
granted  to  mankind  on  easy  terms.  Prudence, 
as  it  is  always  wanted,  is  without  great  diffi- 
culty obtained.  It  requires  neither  extensive 
view  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself  by 
spontaneous  impulse  upon  a  mind  neither 
g^rcat  nor  busy,  neither  engrossed  by  vast  de- 
signs, nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition  :  it  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  elevation ;  rather  prevents 
loss  than  procures  advantage;  and  often  es- 
capes miscarriages,  but  seldom  reaches  either 
power  or  honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of 
enterprise  by  which  every  thing  is  done  that 
can  claim  praise  or  admiration ;  and  represses 
that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
often  pucceeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults 
but  can  never  confer  beauties  i  and  prudence 
keeps  life  safe  but  does  not  often  make  it 
happy.  The  world  is  not  amazed  with  prodi 
gies  of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples 
upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
of  prudence. 


no  party ;  but  hears  and  speaks  of  public 
aflfairs  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any 
flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression  is  mention- 
ed, he  hopes  "that  all  is  not  true  that  i» 
told  f'  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the 
nation  in  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  *^ every  man 
means  well/'  At  elections  he  leaves  his  de- 
pendents to  their  own  choice,  and  declines 
to  vote  himself,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  oppose  or 
offend. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighbourf 
he  observes  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality. 
His  punctuality  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom ; 
and  few  would  refuse  to.  refer  their  claims  to 
his  award.  He  might  have  prevented  many 
expensive  law-suits,  and  quenched  many  a  feud 
in  its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses  tlie  office 
of  arbitration,  because  lie  must  decide  against 
one  or  the  other. 

;  With  the  affiiirs  of  other  families  he  is  al- 
ways unacquainted.  He  sees  estates  bought 
and  sold,  squandered  and  increased,  without 
praising  the  economist,  6r  censuring  the 
spendthrift  He  never  courts  the  rising  lest 
they  should  fall,*  nor  insults  the  fallen  lest 
they  should  rise  again..  His  caution  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  benevolence ;  but  if  any 
man  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent 
away  all  his  money  ;  and,  when  the  petitioner 
is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  sony: 
for  his  misfortunes,  ha^  always  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  kindness,  and  therefbre 
could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  he  should 
destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  en* 
forcinff  payment 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard. 


One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have 
fiiUen  within  my  observation,  is  my  old  com-    When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gen« 


panion  Sophron,  who  has  passed  through  the 
worid  in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a 
few  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  conten- 
tion and  distress  can  so  often  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no 
hazards.  Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  frugality  is  a  more  certain  source 
of  riches  than  industry,  ii  is  to  no  purpos 
that  any  prospccl  of  large  profit  is  set  before 
him ;  he  believes  little  about  futurity,  and  does 
not  love  to  trjst  his  money  out  of  his  sight,  for 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He  has  a 
small  estate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
because  "it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  no- 
thins  ;"  but  he  rigorously  demands  payment 
on  the  stated  day,  for  he  that  cannot  pay  one 
quarter,  cannot  pay  two."  If  he  is  told  of 
any  improvements  m  agriculture,  he  likes  the 
old  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very  sel- 
dom answer  expectation ;  is  of  opinion  that 
our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as 
well  as  we  ;  and  concludes  with  an  argument 
that  nothing  can  over]|>ower,  that  the  expense 
of  planting  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and 
the  advantage  distant,  and  that  *'he  is  no 
wise  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty." 

Another  of  Sophion's  rules  is  *'  to  mind  no 


tleman's  daughter  who  has  married  the  coach- 
man, he  lifts  up  his  hands  with  astonishment, 
for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  giri. 
When  nuptial  quarrels,  after  having  filled  the 
country  with  talk  and  laughter,  at  last  end  in 
separation,  he  never  can  conceive  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 
couple.. 

If  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any 
particular  direction,  because  events  are  uncer- 
tain, and  he  will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself , 
but  he  takes  the  consulter  tenaerly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own,  and 
advises  him  not  to  act  rashly,  but  to  weigh  the 
reasons  on  both  sides ;  observes  that  a  man 
may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that 
as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  t\B  too  littie  i 
that  *'a  wise  man  has  two-,  ears  and  one 
tongue  ;"  and  "  that  little  said  is  soon  mend« 
cd  ;"  tliat  he  could  tell  him  this  anU  that,  but 
that  after  all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  hia 
own  affairs. 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  home 
with  great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom; 
and  none  are  offended,  because  every  one  i§ 
left  in  full  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  sives  no  characters.  It  is  equally 
vain  to  tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  has 


business  but  his  own."    In  the  ttate  he  is-of  i  BBmari^ed,  tb«t  no  m«n  likes  to  be  ceniored^ 
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and  that  very  few  arc  deliphtod  with  tho 
praises  of  another.  Ho  has  a  tew  terms  whicii 
ne  uses  to  all  alike.  With  re.apcct  to  fortune, 
ho  believes  every  family  to  be  in  pood  cir- 
cumstances; he  never  exalts  any  un(J<'rKtand- 
ing  by  lavish  praise,  yet  he  meets  with  none 
but  very  sensible  people.  Every  man  is  honest 
and  hearty ;  and  every  woman  is  a  good  crea- 
ture. 

Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved 
nor  hated,  neither  favoured  nor  opposed  ; 
be  has  never  attempted  to  grow  rich,  lor  fear 
of  growing  poor :  and  has  raised  no  friends, 
for  fear  of  making  enemies. 


1^0.  58.]      Saturday,  Mat  26,  1759. 

Plkasure  is  very  seldom  found  where  it  is 
pought  Our  bright  blazes  of  gladness  are  com- 
monly kindled  by  unexpected  sparks.  The 
flowers  which  scatter  their  odours  from  time 
to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without 
culture  from  seed  scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  morQ  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of 
merriment.  Wits  and  humourists  are  brought 
together  from  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted 
invitations  ;  they  come  attended  by  tlieir  ad- 
mirers, prepared  to  laugh  and  to  applaud ;  they 
gaze  a  while  on  each  other,  ashamed  to  be  silent, 
and  afraid  to  speak  ;  every  man  is  discontented 
with  himself,  grows  angry  with  those  that  give 
him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  merriment  of  such  worthless 
company.  Wine  inflames  the  general  malig- 
nity, and  changes  sullenness  to  petulance,  till 
at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence 
of  the  rest.  They  retire  to  vent  their  mdigna- 
tion  in  safer  places,  where  they  are  heard  with 
attention  ;  their  importance  is  restored,  they 
recover  their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the 
ni^ht  with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
impression.  The  jest  which  is  expected  is  al- 
ready destroyed.  The  most  active  imagination 
"will  be  sometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  and  sometimes  occasions 
will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however  vo- 
latile, to  sallies  and  excursions.  Nothing  was 
ever  said  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  by  tlie 
co-operation  of  chance,  and  therefore,  wit  as 
•well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  sliarc  its 
honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertain  j 
the  general  remedy  of  uneasiness  is  change 
of  place  ;  almost  every  one  has  sonie  journey 
of  pleasure  in  his  mind,  with  whicli  he  flatters 
llis  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  tlieory  has 
no  inconvenience  ;  he  has  shade  and  sunshine 
at  his  disposal,  and  wherever  he  ali^rhts  finds 
tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety.  Tiiese 
ideas  are  mdul^ed  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress 
of  happiness  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagi- 
nation. The  road  is  dusty,  the  air  is  sultry, 
the  horses  are  sluggish,  and  tho  postillion 
lanital.  He  longs  for  the  time  of  dinner,  that 
he  may  eat  and  rest.  The  inn  is  crowded,  his 
orders  are  neglected,  and   nothing   remains 


but  that  he  devour  in  haste  what  the  cook  has 
spoiled,  and  drive  on  in  quest  of  better  enttr-^ 
tainnient.  IJe  finds  at  ni;^ht  a  more  commo- 
dious house,  but  the  best  is  always  worse  than 
he  expected. 

lie  at  last  enters  his  native  province,  and 
resolves  to  feast  his  mind  with  the  conversation 
of  his  eld  friends  and  the  recollection  of  juve- 
nile frohcs.  He  stops  at  the  houso  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  designs  to  overpower  wiih 
pleasure  by  the  unexpected  interview.  He  is 
not  known  till  he  tells  his  name,  and  revives 
the  memory  of  himself  by  a  gradual  explana- 
tion. He  is  then  coldly  received  and  ceremo- 
niously feasted.  He  hastes  away  to  another, 
whom  his  affairs  have  called  to  a  distant  place, 
and  having  seen  the  empty  house,  goes  away 
disgusted,  by  a  disappointment  which  could 
not  be  intended  because  it  could  be  foreseen. 
At  the  next  house  he  finds  ever}'  face  clouded 
with  misfortune,  and  is  regarded  with  roale> 
volencc  as  an  unreasonable  intruder,  who 
comes  not  to  visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  tliat  we  find  either  men  or  places 
such  as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured 
a  prospect  upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  Utile 
pleasure  from  his  eyes ;  he  that  has  anticipated 
the  conversation  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what 
prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  hope,  though  hope  should  always  be 
deluded  ;  for  hope  itself  is  happiness,  and  its 
frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet  less 
dreadful  than  its  extinction. 


No.  59.]     SATDRnAT,  June  2,  1759. 

In  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  we 'cannot 
very  liberally  indulge  the  present  hour,  but  by 
anticipating  part  of  the  pleasure  which  might 
have  relieved  the  tediousness  of  another  day  ; 
and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or 
perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a  long 
interval  of  languor  and  weariness.  What- 
ever advantage  we  snatch  beyond  the  certain 
portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  money 
spent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  re> 
gular  payment  will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  aup^ 
posed  to  ^ive  or  to  increase  happiness,  is  dis- 
pensed with  the  same  equality  of  distribution. 
He  that  is  loudly  praised  will  be  clamorously 
censured  ;  he  that  rises  hastlv  into  fame  will 
be  in  danger  of  sinking  suddenly  into  obli- 
vion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with 
wonder,  and  whose  names  we  find  celebrated 
in  the  books  of  their  contemporaries,  the  works 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen,  or  are  seen  only 
amidst  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  arc  seldom 
visited,  where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deceit* 
fulness  of  hope,  and  ihe  uncertainty  of  ho* 
nour. 

or  the  decline  of  reputation  many  causes 
may  be  assigned.  It  is  commonly  lost  because 
it  never  was  deserved  ;  and  was  conferred  at 
first,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by 
the  fondness  of  friendship,  or  servility  of  flat- 
tery. The  great  and  popular  are  very  freely 
apolaudcd ;  but  all  soon  grow  weary  of  echo 
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ing  to  each  other  a  ntimc  which  has  no  other 
claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are  pro- 
nouncing it  at  o  icc. 

Hut  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
laboui^  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy 
it.  They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences, 
and  eminent  names,  and  delighted  their  readers 
iirith  allusions  and  remarks,  m  which  all  were 
interested,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  at- 
tentive. But  the  effect  ceased  with  its  cause  ; 
the  time  quickly  came  when  new  events  drove 
the  former  from  memory,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public 
to  other  agents,  and  the  writer,  whose  works 
were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude,  or  re- 
sentment, was  lefl  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle 
curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or 
delivers  universal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often 
read,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to 
spread  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have 
no  particular  stimulation ;  that  which  is  to  be 
loved  long  must  be  loved  with  reason  rather 
than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  la- 
bours upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  finds 
readers,  and  quickly  loses  them;  for,  what 
should  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject 
is  no  more? 

These  observations  will  show  the  reason 
'why  the  poem  of  Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten, 
however  embellished  with  sentiments  and  di- 
versified with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  hy- 
pocrisy which  it  detected,  and  the  folly  which 
it  ridiculed,  have  Ions  vanished  from  public 
notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of 
discord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it 
with  rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to 
memory  soipething  known,  and  to  gratified  re- 
sentment by  the  just  censure  of  something 
nated.  But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted 
by  princes,  and  which  supplied  conversation 
to  all  the  assemblies  of  the  gay  and  M'itty,  is 
now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those 
that  affect  to  mention  it  is  seldom  read.  So 
vainly  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so 
little  can  architecture  secure  duration  when 
the  ground  is  false. 


No.  60.]     Saturdat,  June  0,  1759. 

Criticism  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  im- 
portant and  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  power  of  invention  has  been  conferred  by 
nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
those  sciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be  ob- 
tained is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured  ;  but 
every  man  can  exert  such  judgment  as  he  has 
upon  the  works  of  others ;  and  he  wlK^m  nature 
has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant, 
may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic. 

I  hope  it  wiU  give  comfort  to  great  numbers 
who  are  passing  through  the  world  in  obscuri- 
ty, when  I  inform  them  how  easily  distmction 
may  be  obtained.    All  the  other  powers  of  lite- 


rature are  coy  a'nd  liuughty,  they  must  be  long 
courted,  and  at  la^^t  are  not  always  gained ; 
but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance ;  who  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  the  timorous ;  tJie  want 
of  meaning  she  supplies  with  words,  and  the 
want  of  spirit  she  recompenses witli  malignity. 
This  profession  has  one  recommendation  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity 
without  real  mischief.  No  genius  was  ever 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  critics.  The  poison 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burst  the  heart, 
fumes  away  in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  is  set 
at  ease  with  very  little  danger  to  merit  The 
critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is  witli- 
out  another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable, 
so  malicious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  bo  ne- 
cessary to  invite  my  readers  by  a  long  or  la- 
boured exhortation  ;  it  is  sufficient,  since  all 
would  be  critics  if  they  could,  to  show  by  one 
eminent  example  that  all  can  be  critics  if  they 
will, 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with 
whom  he  had  hvcd  two  years,  when  liis  uncle 
died  in  the  city,  and  lefl  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  months  before 
used  the  company  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  beine  now 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolvecfto  be 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  miffht  be 
properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  ne  fre- 
quented the  coffee-l.ouses  near  the  theatres, 
where  he  listened  very  diligently,  day  after 
day  to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  unities  and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow 
degrees  he  began  to  think  that  he  understood 
something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  saga- 
city as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  booKs. 
When  the  theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to 
Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whose 
opinions  he  impressed  upon  his  memoiy  by 
unwearied  diligence ;  and,  when  he  returned 
with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was  able  to  tell, 
in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  is  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  wri- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected,  because  genius  de- 
cays as  judgment  increases ;  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ;  and  that,  according 
to  tlie  rule  of  Horace,  every  piece  should  be 
kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  di^ 
play  the  characters,  laying  down  as  a  univer- 
sal position,  that  all  had  beauties  and  defects. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Shakespeare,  commits 
ting  himself  wholly  to  the  impiike  of  nature, 
wanted  that  correctness  which  learning  would 
have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jonson,  trusting  to 
learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on 
nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
and  could  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney  • 
Denham  and  Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers 
of  English  numbers;  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtained  the  strength  of 
Denham,  or  Denham  the  sweetness  of  WsUer, 
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there  luul  been  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
a  poet  He  often  expressed  his  commisera- 
tion of  Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  indignation 
at  the  age  which  suffered  him  to  write  for 
bread ;  he  repeated  with  rapture  the  first  hnes 
of  *AU  for  Love,  but  wondered  at  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  which  could  bear  any  thing  so  un- 
natural as  rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he 
found  uncommon  powers  of  moving  the  pas- 
■ions,  but  was  disgusted  by  his  general  negli- 
gence, and  blamed  him  for  making  a  conspira- 
tor his  hero ;  and  never  concluded  his  disquisi- 
tion without  remarking  how  happily  the  sound 
of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience. 
Southern  would  have  been  his  favourite,  but 
that  he  mixes  comic  with  trasic  scenes,  inter- 
cepts the  natural  course  of  tne  passions,  and 
filu  the  mind  with  a  wild  confusion  of  mirth 
a  melancholy.  The  versification  of  Rowo  he 
thought  too  melodious  for  the  stage,  and  too 
little  varied  in  different  passions.  He  made  it 
the  great  fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  his  per- 
sons were  wits,  and  that  he  always  wrote  with 
more  art  than  nature.  He  considered  Cato 
rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and  allowed 
Addison  to  be  the  complete  master  of  allegory 
mnd  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  deference 
to  him  as  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit 
•f  Prior  was  in  his  easy  tales  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  Solomon 
nad  many  noble  sentiments  ele^antl^  express- 
ed. In  Swift  he  discovered  an  inimitable  vein 
•f  irony,  and  an  easiness  which  all  would 
hope  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  in- 
clined to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier, 
and  thought  his  numbers  rather  luscious  than 
sweet  He  often  lamented  the  neglect  of  Phie- 
dta  and  Hippolitus,  and  wished  to  see  the 
stage  under  better  regulation. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncon- 
tradicted ;  and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent 
started  up,  he  was  quickly  repressed  by  tne  suf- 
frages of  the  company,  and  Minim  went  away 
from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and 
increase  of  confidence. 

He  now  srew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  dramatic 
poetry;  wondered  what  was  become  of  the 
comic  ffenius  which  supplied  our  ancestors  with 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be 
found  that  durst  now  venture  beyond  a  farce. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  vein  of 
humour  was  exhausted,  since  we  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  liberty  suffers  every  character  to 
Sread  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and  which, 
erefore,  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  Of  tragedy  he  con- 
cluded business  to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  (hat  love  predominates  too  much  upon 
the  modem  stage. 

He  was  ndfr  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  had 
his  own  seat  in  a  coffee-house,  and  headed  a 
party  in  the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than 
ill  nature,  and  seldom  desires  to  do  much  mis- 
chief; he  will  perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  sits  next  him,  but  endeavours 
to  influence  the  audience  to  favour,  by  clapping 
when  an  actor  exclaims,  "  Ye  gods  I"  or  la- 
nents  the  misery  of  his  country. 
By  degrees  he  waaadmitted  to  rehearsals ;  and 


many  of  his  frienas  are  of  opinion,  that  our  pre- 
sent poets  are  indebted  to  nim  for  their  faappi. 
est  tlioughts  ;  by  his  contrivance  the  bell  was 
rung  twice  in  Barbarossa,  and  by  his  persuasuni 
the  author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  play  with 
a  couplet ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd,  said 
Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play  should  be 
rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verse  ;  and 
by  what  acquisition  of  faculties  is  the  speaker, 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled 
to  rhyme  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act  ? 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beau- 
ties, and  is  particularly  delighted  when  he  finds 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  He  has  read  all 
our  poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  deli- 
cacy of  versification,  and  wonders  at  the  so- 
pincness  with  which  their  works  have  been 
hitherto  perused,  so  that  no  man  has  found  the 
sound  of^  a  drum  in  this  distich. 

"  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclMiastic, 
Was  beat  with  Am  iiuiead  of  a  Mick  ;" 

and  that  the  wonderful  lines  upon  honoor 
and   a  bubble,  have  hitherto  passed  without 

notice : 

"  Honour  to  like  the  glaasj  bobble. 
Which  WBUt  philosophers  such  urouol«  : 
Where,  one  put  crack*d,  the  whole  does  fly, 
Aiid  wicfl  are  cracked  lo  find  out  whj. 

In  these  verses,  sa^ s  Minim,  we  have  twe 
striking  accommodations  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense.  It  is  impossible  to  utter  the  two  lines 
emphatically  wiUiout  an  act  like  that  which 
they  describe  ;  bubble  and  trouble  causing  a 
momentary  inflation  of  the  cheeks  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  breath,  which  is  afterwards  forcibly 
emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing  babbles.. 
But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  line^ 
which  is  cracked  in  the  middle  to  exoress  a 
crack,  and  then  shivers  into  monosyllables. 
Yet  hath  this  diamond  lain  neglected  with  com- 
mon stones,  and  among  the  innumerable  ad- 
mirers of  Hudibras  the  observation  of  this 
superlative  passage  has  been  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Minim. 


No.  61.]     Saturoat,  June  16,  1759. 

Mr.  Minim  had  now  advanced  himself  to  the 
zenith  of  critical  reputation ;  when  he  was  in 
the  pit,  every  eye  in  the  boxes  was  fixed  upon 
him ;  when  he  entered  his  coffee-house,  he  was 
surrounded  by  circles  of  candidates,  who  passed 
their  no^ciate  of  literature  under  his  tuition : 
his  opinion  was  asked  by  all  who  had  no  opi- 
nion of  their  own,  and  yet  loved  to  debate  and 
decide  ;  and  no  composition  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity  till  it  had  been  i 
ed  b^  Minim's  approbation. 

Minim  i^rofesses  great  admiration  of  the  ^ 
dom  and  munificence  by  which  the  academieaof 
the  continent  were  raised ;  and  often  wishes  lor 
some  standard  of  taste,  for  some  tribunal,  t» 
which  merit  may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice^ 
and  malignity.  He  has  formed  a  plan  for  an 
academy  of  criticism,  where  every  work  of 
imagination  may  be  read  before  it  is  printed,  and 
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which  shall  authoritively  direct  the  theatres 
what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or 
to  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
spread  the  fame  of  English  literature  over  Eu- 
rope, and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  the  place  to  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  of  all  countries  would 
repair  for  instruction  and  improvement,  and 
where  nothing  would  any  longer  be  applauded 
or  endured  that  was  not  conformed  to  the  ni- 
cest rules,  and  finished  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets 
shall  dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make 
themselves  immortal  by  such  an  academy, 
Minim  contents  himself  to  preside  four  nights 
in  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by 
himself,  where  he  is  heard  without  contradic- 
tion, and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
he  declares  loudly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  refine- 
ments, and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
times he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives 
false  delicacy  daily  gaining  ground,  and  some- 
times brightens  his  countenance  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  cen- 
sures against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can 
be  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending  like 
another  ;  tells  how  unjustlv  and  unnaturally 
sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound  ;  how  often  the 
best  thoughts  are  mangled  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  or  extending  uem  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our 
days,  shaken  of  the  shackles  which  had  en- 
cumbered it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that 
rhyme  may  sometimes  be  borne  if  the  lines 
be  oAcn  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously 
divoraified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  slow  advance  of  lasting  reputation. 
Milton  is  the  only  writer  in  whose  books 
Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  weariness. 
What  cause  is  it  that  exempts  this  pleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquir- 
ed, and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is 
gratified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The 
lines  that  are  commonly  thought  rugged  and 
and  unmusical  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxur^^of  the 
rest,  or  to  express  things  by  u  proper  cadence : 
for  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has  not 
this  favourite  beauty ;  he  declares  tliat  he 
could  shiver  in  a  hot-house  when  he  reads 
that 

"  the  ffTound  • 

Bums  frore,  $nd  cold  perfomu  the  affect  of  fire  j 

and  that  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindneesi 
the  v«!rse, 

**  So  rMck  a  drop  serene  has  qaench'd  iheee  orba,** 


has,  he  knowb*  not  how,  something  that  strikes 
him  with  an  obscure  sensation  like  that  which 
he  fancies  would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of 
darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of 
judgment  as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new 
light  from  the  name  of  the  author.  He  is 
commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom 
he  cannot  resist,  unless,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, he  finds  the  public  coin  bin  cd  against 
them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  tie  is 
strongly  inclined  to  censure,  till  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he 
knows  the  success  of  a  composition  he  in- 
trenches himself  in  general  terms ;  ther» 
are  some  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  pjusaa- 
gcs,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which  he  woula 
have  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He  hat 
several  favourite  epithetii,  of  which  he  has 
never  settleil  the  :..eaning,  but  which  are 
very  comm**  *:  v-«ty  applied  to  books  which  he" 
has  not  read,  or  cannot  understand.  Oi»e  is 
manly,  another  is  dry,  another  stifiT,  and  ano- 
ther flimsy  :  sometimes  he  discovers  delicacy 
of  style,  and  sometimes  meets  with  strange 
expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great  nor  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promisinir  parts  is  brought  to  reeeire 
his  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advises 
the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors, 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but  avoid  bis 
faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  con- 
sider how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
exhorts  him  to  catch  those  moments  when  he 
finds  his  thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius 
exalted,  but  to  take  core  lest  imagination  hurnr 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  He  htAaa 
diligence  the  mother  of  success  ;  yc^  enjoins 
him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  confuse  his 
mind,  by  pursuing  studies  of  contrary  ten- 
dencies. He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has 
his  genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a 
poet  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Milton 
would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts  upon 
his  own  beneficence  till  anothor  day  brinKi 
another  pupil. 


No.  62.]      Saturday,  Jonb  S3, 1769. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing. 
This  is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  %hc  tenet  of 
a  small  and  obscure  sect,  but  a  persuasion 
which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  most 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by 
authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent,  that 
nothing  but  long  experience  could  liave  given 
me  confidence  to  qiiCv«»tion  its  truth. 

But  cxperinncc  is  thr  tost  l)y  which  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  proscnt  age  ai^rce,  that 
speculation  must  be  tried ;  and  I  may  thmeiom 
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be  illowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  money,  since 
I  have  been  a  long  time  rich,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  that  riches  can  make  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  nor 
indigent,  who  gave  me  a  better  education  than 
was  suitable  to  my  birth,  because  my  uncle  in 
the  city  designed  me  for  his  heir  and  desired 
that  I  might  be  bred  a  gentleman.  Mv  uncle's 
wealth  was  tlie  perpetual  subject  of  conver- 
«ation  in  the  house ;  and  when  any  httlc  mis- 
fortune befel  us,  or  any  mortification  dejected 
us,  my  father  always  exhorted  me  to  hold  up 
■my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having 
his  mind  completely  busied  between  his  ware- 
house and  the  Change,  he  felt  no  tediousness  of 
life,  nor  any  want  of  domestic  amusements. 
When  my  father  died,  he  received  me  kindly ; 
but  after  a  few  months  finding  no  great  plea- 
sure in  the  conversation  of  each  other,  we  part- 
ed ;  and  he  remitted  me  a  small  annuity,  on 
which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life,  without 
any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant 
impatience  to  take  holds  on  my  mind,  I  could 
not  forbear  sometimes  to  imagine  to  myself  the 

Sleasure  of  being  rich;  ana  when  I  read  of 
iversions  and  magnificence,  resolved  to  try, 
when  time  should  put  the  trial  in  my  power, 
what  pleasure  they  could  afTord. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life, 
when  his  ruddy  check  and  his  firm  ncr\'eg 
.promised  him  a  lon^  and  healthy  age,  died  of 
•an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  me  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow.  He  did  me  good,  and  I  regarded 
him  with  gratitude ;  but  I  could  not  please 
him,  and  therefore  could  not  love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds  who  love 
to  surprise :  and  having  always  represented 
his  fortune  as  less  than  it  was,  had,  I  suppose, 
often  gratified  himself  with  thinking,  how  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as 
rich  as  I  expected.  My  wealth  was  such  as 
exceeded  all  the  schemes  of  expense  which  I 
had  formed  ;  and  I  soon  began  to  expand  my 
thoughts  and  look  round  me  for  some  purchase 
of  felicity. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  the 
splendour  of  dress,  which  every  man  has  ob- 
served to  enforce  respect,  and  facilitate  recep- 
tion ;  and  my  first  desire  was  to  be  fine.  I 
sent' for  a  tailor  who  was  employed  by  the  no- 
bility, and  ordered  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  I 
had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary  submis- 
sion, and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour 
when  I  should  issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour 
of  embroidery.  The  clothes  were  brought  and 
for  three  days  I  observed  many  eyes  turned 
towards  me  as  I  passed  ;  but  I  felt  myself  ob- 
structed in  the  common  intercourse  of  civility, 
by  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  my  new  ap- 
pearance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed, 
I  was  more  anxious  about  my  mien  and  beha- 
viour ;  and  the  mien  which  is  formed  by  care 
is  commonly  ridiculous.  A  short  time  accus- 
tomed me  to  myself,  and  my  dress  was  without 
pain  and  without  pleasure. 
For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  a  rake,  but  I 


began  too  late ;  and  having  by  nature  no  tma 
for  a  frolic,  was  in  great  danger  of  ending  ini 
drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of  mj 
companions  paid  me  a  visit,  gave  me  time  far 
reflection.  I  found  that  there  was  no  grcsl 
pleasure  in  breaking  windows  and  lyin^  in 
the  round-house;  and  resolved  to  associate 
no  longer  with  those  whom,  though  1  had 
treated  and  bailed  them,  I  could  not  mak« 
friends. 

I  then  changed  my  measures  kept  runninf 
horses,  and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  name 
very  often  in  the  news.  I  had  a  chesnut  horse, 
the  grandson  of  Childers,  who  won  four  plates, 
and  ten  by-matches ;  and  a  bay  filly  who  carried 
off*  the  five-years-old  plate,  and  was  expected  to 
perform  much  greater  exploits,  when  my  groom 
broke  her  wind  because  I  happened  to  catdv 
him  selling  oats  for  beer.  This  happiness  was 
soon  at  an  end  ;  there  was  no  pleasure  when  I 
lost,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  much  exalt 
myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  I  grew 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  jockey-lords,  and 
resolved  to  spend  no  more  of  my  time  in  the 
stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money,  and 
would  spend  it,  and  I  passed  four  months  m 
the  company  of  architects,  whose  whole  bus* 
ness  was,  to  persuade  me  to  build  a  house.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  more  room  than  I  wanted, 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  A 
new  plan  was  brought  me  every  morning ;  till 
at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered,  and  I 
began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building  last- 
ed but  a  little  while,  for  though  I  love  to  sptnd, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated ;  and  I  soon  found,  that  to 
build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
you  shall  hear  when  I  find  myself  disposod  to 
write. 

I  am.  Sic, 

Tiai.  Rakgei. 


No.  63.]     Saturoat,  June  30,  1759. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  conve- 
nience to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to 
nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity.  The 
savage  finds  himself  incommoded  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  shelters  himself  in 
the  hollow  of  a  rock  and  learns  to  dig  a  cave 
where  there  was  none  before.  He  finds  the 
sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  and 
when  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  or  the  con- 
venience of  pasturage,  fead  him  into  more 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himself^  by 
planting  stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  laying 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  indnstrj 
produocs  a  house  closed  with  doors,  and  divid* 
ed  by  partitions ;  and  apartments  are  multi- 
plied and  disposed  according  to  the  vanous 
degrees  of  power  or  invention  ;  improvement 
Ruccccds  improvement,  as  he  that  is  icet-d 
from  a  greater  evil  grows  impatient  of  a  less, 
till  case  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 

The  mind  set  free  from  the  importunities  of 
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natural  want,  gains  leisure  to  go  In  Bcarch  of 
BuperfluoUB  gratifications,  and  adds  to  the  uses 
of  habitatioil  the  delights  of  prospecL  Then 
begins  the  reign  of  symmetry;  orders  of 
architecture  are  invented,  and  one  part  of  the 
edi&ce  'w  conformed  to  another,  without  any 
other  reason,  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  o^> 
fended^ 

The  padsa/^e  is  very  short  from  elegance  to 
luxury.  lonjc  and  Uorinthian  columns  are 
soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors, 
and  petty  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
wealth  than  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else, 
through  imnrovement  to  dejgeneracy.  The 
rovers  who  nrst  take  possession  of  a  country, 
havinff  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not  nicely 
modified  or  discriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
general  terms  and  abrupt  sentences  they  could 
make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  another; 
u  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  de- 
cided, and  claims  adjusted  ;  the  diflerenccs  of 
things  are  noted,  and  distinctness  and  proprie- , 
\j  of  expression  become  necessary.  In  tune, 
liappiness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity, 
ind  thp  sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and 
pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be 
iaught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of  teach- 
ng  ;  and  the  studious  and  an^^itious  contend 
lot  only  who  shall  think  best,  but  who  shall 
jdl  Uieir  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasiug  man- 
ler. 

Then  be^in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
lie  regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of 
vords,  the  modulation  of  periods,  the  graces 
>f  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and 
ill  the  delicacies  of  style  and  subtilities  of 
;ompo6ition,  useful  while  they  advance  per- 
ipicuity,  and«  laudable  while  they  increase 
)ieasure,  but  easily  to  be  refined  by  needless 
scrupulosity  till  tiiey  shall  more  embarrass 
he  writer  than  assist  the  reader  or  delight 
um. 

The  first  state  Ib  commonly  antecedent  to 
he  practice  of  writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of 
mperfect  Miction  pass  away  with  the  savage 
reneratioB  that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can 
race  their  language  beyond  the  second  period, 
tnd  even  of  that  it  does  not  often  happen 
hat  many  monuments  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that 
>f  others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty 
argon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we 
lave  specimens  of  our  language  when  it  began 
o  be  sidapted  to  civil  and  religious  purposes, 
md  find  it  such  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, artless  and  simple,  unconnected  and  con- 
rise.  The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
nore  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  sel- 
lom  aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their 
rerses  were  considered  chiefly  as  memorial, 
ind  therefore  did  not  diflTer  from  pros^  but  by 
iie  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the 
liiferent  purposes  or  abihties  of  writers,  our 
anguage  may  be  said  to  have  continued  to 
Jie  time  of  Uower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his 
naster,  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
lehdar's  popularity,  seems  justly  to  claim  the 
3C 


honour  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  of 
showing  his  countrymen  that  something  mora 
was  to  be  desired,  and  that  Elnglish  verse  might 
be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the 
English  writers  have  studied  elegance,  and 
advanced  their  language,  by  successive  im* 
provements,  to  as  mucn  harmony  as  it  can 
easily  receive,  and  as  much  copiousness  as 
human  knowledge  has  hitherto  requiredL 
These  advances  nave  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same 
success.  Negligence  has  suspended  the 
course  of  improvement,  or  affectation  turned 
it  aside ;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change, 
or  change  has  been  made  without  amend- 
ment. But  elegance  has  been  long  kept  in 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy  as 
Ufe  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  accuracy  or  outshine  them  in 
splendour  of  style,  and  the  danger  is,  lest  care 
should  too  soon  pass  to  aflectation. 


No  64.]     Satuei>at,  July  7,  1759* 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  nature  has  made  every  man  denrous  of 
happiness,  J  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  but  feel  some  curiosi^  to 
know  the  seauel  of  ray  story ;  for  though,  by 
trying  the  oifllerent  schemes  of  pleasure,  I 
have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could  final* 
ly  acquiesce ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  at- 
tempts will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  de- 
tect more  and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the 
orders  of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my 
jicxt  resolution  was  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  I 
frequented  the  polite  cofiee-houses,  grew  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and 
gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiariy  to  half 
Uie  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  my 
great  labour  was  to  learn  to  lauffh.  I  had 
been  used  to  consider  laughter  as  uie  efliect  of 
merriment ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing 
only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wished  to  please.  This  warn 
at  first  very  difficult  I  sometimes  heard  the 
story  with  dull  indifference  ;  and,  not  exalting 
myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  burst 
out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which 
was  not  always  favouraJiIy  interpreted.  Some* 
times  I  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and 
sometimes  when  I»  began  at  the  right  time 
was  dcHcicnt  in  loudness  or  in  lengih.  But, 
by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  models,  I  at- 
tained at  last  such  flexibihty  of  muscles,  that  I 
was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story, 
and  got  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fe.- 
low.  ^ 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  was  f 
to  be  done,  that  I  might  i*e  umversally  allow- 
ed  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.      I  appeared  at 
court  on  all  public  days ;  betted  at  gaming- 
tables and  plaved  at  aU  the  routs  of  eminence. 
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I  went  everr  night  to  tho  opera,  took  a  fiddler 
of  dispated  merit  under  my  protection,  be- 
came the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had 
•omedmee  concerts  at  m?  own  house.  I  once 
thought  to  have  attained  the  highest  rank  of 
elegance,  by  taking  a  foreign  singer  into 
keeping.  But  my  favourite  iTddler  contrived 
to  be  arrested  on  the  night  of  a  concert,  for  a 
finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever  presumed 
to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  the  fame  of  patronage 
bj  refusing  to  bail  him. 

My  next  ambition  was  to  sit  for  my  picture. 
I  spent  a  whole  winter  in  ^oing  from  pamter  to 
painter,  to  bespeak  a  whole  length  ot  one,  and 
a  half  length  of  another,  I  talked  of  nothing 
but  attitudes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights  ; 
took  my  friends  to  see  the  pictures  after 
every  sitting ;  heard  every  day  of  a  wonder- 
ful performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  arid 
■ent  my  pictures  to  be  copied;  was  told  by 
the  judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was 
Tecommended  to  other  artists.  At  length  be^ 
ing  not  able  to  please  my  friends,  I  grew  less 
pleaaed  myself,  and  at  last  resolved  to  think  no 
more  about  it 

It  was  impossible  to  live  an  total  idleness : 
and  wandering  about  in  search  of  something 
to  do  I  waa  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of 
virtuosos,  and  felt  myself  instantaneously 
seized  with  an  unextinguishahle  ardour  for  all 
t  natural  curiosities.    I  ran  from  auction  to  auc- 

tion, became  a  critic  in  shells  and  fossils, 
*  *  bought  a  Horttu  siccus  of  inestimable  value, 
and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  preserving  in- 
sects, which  made  my  collection  the  envy  of 
the  other  philosophers,  I  found  this  pleasure 
ningted  with  much  vexation.  All  the  faults 
of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated 
through  the  town  with  the  most  active  malig- 
nity, because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth  of 
peculiar  variegation ;  and  because  I  once 
outbid  all  the  lovers  of  shells,  and  carried  off 
a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the  validity  of 
xny  uncle's  will  ought  to  be  disputed.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and'bf  the  shell,  and  gratified  myself  with 
the  envy  of  my  companions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  beinf .  But  in  time 
I  grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which 
produced  no  advantage,  gave  my  shells  to 
children  that  wanted  play-things,  and  sup- 

rresaed  the  art  of  drying  butterflies,  because 
would  not  tempt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kill 
them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished 
to  store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
might  grow  old  in  the  interchange  of  benevo- 
lence. I  had  observed  that  popularity  was  most 
easily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  thbrcfore 
hired  a  French  cook,  famished  my  sideboard 
with  great  magnificence,  filled  my  cellar  with 
wines  of  pompous  appellations,  bought  every 
thing  thot  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and 
invited  all  those  who  were  most  famous  for 
judging  of  a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  cook 
fave  me  warning,  and,  upon  inquiry  told  me 
Siat  Lord  Gtueasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
before,  had  sent  him  an  offer  of  double  wages. 
My  pride  prevailed :  I  raised  his  wages,  and 
invited  his  lordship  to  another  feast.    I  love 


plain  meat,  and  was  thei^fiMte  mon  weaiy  ol 

spreading  a  table  of  which  I  could  not  partake. 
I  found  that  my  ^ests,  when  they  went 
away,  criticised  their  entertainment  and  cen- 
sured my  profusion ;  my  cook  thought  him 
self  necessary,  and  took  upon  him  the  dK 
rection  of  the  house ;  and  I  could  not  rid  my 
self  of  flatterers,  or  break  from  slavery,  but 
by  shutting  up  my  house,  and  declaring  my  re- 
solution  to  live  tn  lodgings. 

Ailer  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I 
must  do  next ;  I  have  health,  I  have  money, 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  understanding;  fct^ 
with  all  these,  I  have  never  been  able  to  pass 
a  single  day  which  I  did  not  wish  at  an  end 
before  sunset.  TeU  me^  dear  Idler,  what  I 
shall  do. 

I  am, 

Your  humble  servant, 

TtM.  Rahcb, 


No.  65.]    Saturday,  July  |4,  1759. 

The  sequel  of  -Clarendon^s  history,  at  last 
happily  published,  is  aa  accession  to  Ebgiiah 
literature  equally  agreeable  to  the  adnurers  of 
elegance  and  the  lovers  of  truth;  many 
doubtful  facts  may  now  be  ascertained,  and 
many  questions,  ailer  lon£^  debate,  may  be  de- 
termined by  decisive  authority.  He  that  r&. 
cords  transactions  in  which  bimsdf  was  en- 
gaged ha$  not  only  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing innumerable  particulars  which  escape 
spectators,  but  has  his  natural  powers  exalted 
by  that  ardour  which  always  rises  at  the  re- 
membrance of  our  own  importance,  and  by 
which  every  man  is  enabled  to  relate  his  own 
actions  better  than  another's. 

The  difficulties  through  which  this  work  has 
struggled  into  light,  and  the  delays  yrith  which 
our  hopes  have  been  long  mocked,  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  consideiatibn  of  the  com- 
mon fate  of  posthumous  compositions. 

He  who  sees  himself  surrounded  by  admirers, 
and  whoso  vanity  is  hourly  feasted  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  studied  praise,  is  easily  persoaded 
that  his  influence  will  be  extended  beyond  his 
life ;  that  they  who  cringe  in  his  presence 
will  reverence  his  memory,  and  that  those  who 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends, 
will  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  <£oice  by  seal 
for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  these,  to  the  executors  of 
Swifl  was  committed  tlie  history  of  the  last 
years  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  to  those  of  Pope, 
the  works  which  remained  unprinted  in  his 
closet.  The  performances  of  Pope  were 
burnt  by  those  whom  he  had  perhaps  selected 
from  all  mankind  as  most  likely  to  puUish 
them  ;  and  the  history  had  likewise  perished, 
had  not  a  straggling  transcript .  fallen  in*o 
busy  hands. 

The  papers  lefV  in  the  closet  of  Pieresc,  su}>- 
plied  his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter's  fuel ;  and 
many  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  bishop 
Lloyd  were  consumed  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  escaped  total  de- 
Etruction,  but  yet  have  had  reason  to  lament 
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the  &te  of  orphans  ezpoMd  to  the  (nuda  of 
unfmithfiil  guardians.  How  Hale  would  have 
borne  the  mntilationa  which  hia  <*  Pleas  of 
tiie  Crown"  hare  sufTered  from  the  editor, 
they  who  know  his  character  will  easily  con- 
cehre. 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though 
promised  to  some  public*  library,  has  been 
never  fivcn ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fideli- 
ty of  &e  publication,  when  the  authenticity  of 
Clarendon's  history,  though  printed  with  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  first  universities  of  the 
worid,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fac- 
tious credulity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion bv  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a 
scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  ex- 
cise? 

Vanity  is  often  no  less  nuschicvous  than  neg- 
ligence or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a 
Taluable  manuscript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem 
by  concealment,  and  delights  in  the  distinction 
which  he  imafvics  himself  to  obtain  by  keep- 
ing the  key  of  a  treasure  which  he  neither  uses 
nor  imparts.  Fhmi  him  it  falls  to  some  other 
owner,  less  vun  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
sider it  as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of 
the  incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  some  woiks  which  the  authors 
must  consign  unpublished  to  posterity,  how- 
ever micertain  be  the  event,  however  hopeless 
be  the  trust  He  that  writes  the  history  of 
nis  own  times,  if  he  adheres  steadily  to  truth, 
will  write  that  which  his  own  times  will  not 
easily  endare.  He  must  be  content  to  re- 
posite  his  book  till  all  private  passions  shall 
cease,  and  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curi- 
•sity. 

But  many  \eawe  the  labours  of  half  their  life 
to  their  executors  and  to  chance,  because  they 
will  not  send  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  arc 
mnable  to  finish  them,  having  prescribed  to 
themselves  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  hu- 
man diligence  can  scarcely  attain..  "  Lloyd," 
says  Bomet,  **did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
with  the  same  diligence  as  he  laid  it  in."  He 
was  always  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising 
objections  and'  removing  them,  and  waiting 
for  clearer  light  and  fuller  discovery.  Baker, 
after  many  yeajs  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
manjoscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  because 
that  was  imperfect  which  could  never  be  per- 
fected. 

Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who,  aspire 
lo  the  same  praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and 
avoid  the  scrupulosity.  Let  it  be  always  re- 
membered that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
endless,  and  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to 
be  cleared.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study 
hs^re  qualified  to  teach  mankind,  tell  us  what 
they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet  able  to 
tell-  i^  and  trust  theur  reputation  only  to  them- 
selves. 


No.  66.]    Saturday,  July  31, 1759 


*  k  wovM  be  proper  to  rspoifcs,  In  emne  public  place, 
Mm  BianQacript  of  Clarendon,  which  hae  ns  lecapecl  all 
ssi^Ckin  of  OnlUchful  pablkadon. 


No  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated 
among  the  learned,  than  tliat  of  the  waste 
made  by  time  among  the  labours  of  antiquity. 
Of  those  who  once  filled  tlie  civilized  world 
with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  left  but 
their  names  which  are  left  only  to  raise  desires 
that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  which 
never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  air  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been 
faithfully  delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had 
the  Alexandrian  library  been  spared,  and  the 
Palatine  repositories  remained  unimpaired, 
how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we 
are  now  doomed  to  be  ignorant  1  how  many 
laborious  inauiries,  and  dark  conjectures; 
how  many  collations  of  broken  hints,  and  mvh- 
tilated  passages  might  have  been  spared ! 
We  should  have  known  the  successions  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions 
of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  every  state,  and  the 
arts  by  which  public  grandeur  and  happiness 
are  acquired  and  preserved ;  wc  should  have 
traced  tlie  progress  of  life,  seen  colonies  from 
distant  regions  take  possession  of  European 
deserts,  and  troops  of  savages  settled  into  com- 
munities by  the  desire  of  Keeping  what  they 
had  acquired ;  we  should  have  traced  the  gra^ 
dations  of  civUity,  and  travelled  upward  to  the 
original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in 
remoter  time  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  darkness. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less 
diminished,  it  is  likely  that  all  future  times 
might  have  been  supplied  with  inexhaustible 
amusement  by  the  fictions  of  antiquity.  The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would 
have  shown  aU  the  stronger  passions  in  all 
their  diversities ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims 
domestic  life.  Nothinc  would  have  her. 
necessary  to  mortal  wisoom  but  to  have  studied 
these  groat  masters,  whose  knowledf^e  would 
have  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would 
have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  every  stu  • 
dent,  when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  and  his 
searches  are  frustrated ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  whether  our  complaints  arenojt  some- 
times inconsiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not 
imagine  more  evil  than  we  feel.  Of  the  an- 
cients,, enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation 
and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  has  left  us,  wc  know  to  havo 
been  those  that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which 
antiquity  itself  considered  as  models ;  so  that, 
having  the  originals,  wc  may  without  much 
regret  lose  the  imitations.  The  obscurity 
which  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often 
produces,  only  darkens  single  passages,  and 
those  commonly  of  slight  importance.  The 
general  tendency  of  every  piece  piay  be  known : 
and  though  that  diligence  de5crves  praise 
which  leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mis- 
carriages  are  not  much  to  bo  lamented  ;  for 
the  most  useful  truths  are  always  universal,. 
and  unconnected  with  accidents  and  customs. 
Such  is  the  general  conspiracy  of  huma«. 
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nature  again«t  contempomy  merit,  that,  if  we 
had  inherited  from  antiauit/  enough  to  a(!brd 
employment  for  the  lal>ourious,  and  amuse- 
ment K>r  the  klUf  I  know  not  what  room  would 
have  heen  left  for  mo<Jlm  genius  or  modem 
indnatry  ;  almost  every  subject  would  have 
been  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  have 
been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few 
would  have  ventured  to  depart  Every  writer 
irould  have  had  a  rival,  whose  superiority 
was  already  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  fame 
hia  work  would,  even  before  it  was  seen,  be 
BIArked  out  for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  the  united  experience  of 
mankind  hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic 
characters  displayed  by  Homer,  and  how  few 
incidents  the  fertile  ima^nation  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  produced  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  likely  that  if 
all  the  works  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
had  been  extent,  Malbranche  and  Locke  would 
have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians;  and  it  ia  apparent, 
that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the 
Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition  on 
the  loss. 


No,  67.]  Saturday,  July  28,  1759, 
TO  THE  IDLER- 

Sm, 

In  the  observations  which  you  have  made  on 
the  various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind, 
you  must  often,  in  literary  conversations,  have 
met  with  men  who  consider  dissipation  as  the 
ereat  enemy  of  the  intellect ;  and  maintain, 
Siat,  in  proportion  as  the  student  keeps  him- 
self within  the  bounds  of  a  settled  plan,  he 
will  certainly  advance  in  science. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true ; 
yet  when  wc  contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  perpetual  impa- 
tience of  all  restraint,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  faculties  may  not  be  contracted  by  con- 
fining the  attention  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  be  proper  to  risk  the  certainty  of 
little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  often  for* 
tuitous.  Those  who  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves a  methodical  course  of  reading,  light 
by  accident  on  a  new  book,  which  seizes  their 
thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiosity,  and  opens 
an  unexpected  prospect,  to  which  the  way 
which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves  would 
never  have  conducted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days*  employment, 
founa  among  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was 
a  man  of  vast  designs,  and  of  vast  perfor- 
mances, though  he  sometimes  desic:ned  one 
thing  and  performed  another.  I  allow  that 
the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions  of  tliis 
kind  may  well  discoumgc  all  subsequent  jour- 
nalists ;  but  as  the  subject  of  this  is  difieront 
from  thatof  any  which  the  Spectator  has  given 
OS,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  publish  or  suppress 
it. 


Mem.  The  following  thrco  dayal  jpiopoa*  t9 

give  up  to  reading  ;  and  intend,  after  all  the 
delays  which  have  obtruded  themselves  upon 
mc,  to  finish  my  "Essay  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Mental  Powers;"  to  revise  my  "Treatise  on 
Logic  J  **  to  begin  the  "  Epic"  which  I  have 
long  projected ;  to  proceed  in  my  pcraual  of 
the  '* Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment;" 
and  at  my  leisure  to  regale  myself  with  the 
works  of  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  and  lo 
finish  my  "  Ode  to  Astronomy. " 

Monday.  Designed  to  rise  at  six,  bat,  by 
my  servant's  laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighted 
before  eight;  when  I  dropped  into  a  sljmber 
that  lasted  till  nine,  at  which  time  I  arose,  and 
after  breakfast  at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  pro- 
posing to  begin  upon  my  Essay :  but,  finaing 
occasion  to  consult  a  passage  in  Plato,  was 
absorbed  in  the  persual  of  the  Republic  till 
twelve.  I  had  neglected  to  forbid  company, 
and  now  enters  Tom  Careless,  who  after  half 
an  hour's  chat,  insisted  upon  my  going  with 
him  to  enioy  an  absurd  character,  uiat  he  had 
appointed,  by  an  advertisement,  to  meet  him 
at  a  particular  cofiee-house.  After  we  had  ibr 
some  time  entertained  ourselves  with  him,  we 
sallied  out,  designing  each  to  repair  his  home  i 
but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up  in  the  street  to  a 
man  whose  steel  by  his  side  declared  him  a 
butcher,  we  overheard  him  opening  an  address 
to  a  genteclish  sort  of  voung  lady,  whom  he 
walked  with:  "Miss,  though  your  father  is 
master  of  a  coal-lighter,  and  you  will  be  a 
great  fortune,  'tis  true  ;  yet  I  wish  I  may  be 
cut  into  quarters,  if  it  is  not  only  love,  and  not 
lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  o6^nf 
terms  of  marriage."  As  this  lover  proceeded 
in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  len^h  of  three 
streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  tender  passion  that  could  soften  even  the 
heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  public 
gardens,  where  I  was  regaled  with  a  most 
amusing  variety  of  men,  possessing  great  ta- 
lents, so  discoloured  by  affectation,  that  they 
only  made  them  eminently  ridiculous;  shallow 
things,  who,  by  continual  dissipation,  had  an- 
nihilated the  few  ideas  nature  had  given  them, 
and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonderful  preOy 
gentlemen ;  young  ladies  extolled  for  their  wit, 
because  they  were  handsome ;  illiterate  empty 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired 
for  their  knowledge,  from  their  bein^  resolutely 
positive ;  and  women  of  real  understanding 
so  far  from  pleasing  the  polite  million,  that 
they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  Left  soli- 
tary. When  we  quitted  this  entertaining 
scene,  Tom  pressed  me  irresistibly  to  sop 
with  him.  I  reached  home  at  twelve,  and  then 
reflected,  that  though  indeed  I  had,  by  remark- 
ing various  characters,  improved  my  insight 
into  human  nature,  yet  still  I  neglected  the 
studies  proposed,  and  accordingly  took  up  my 
Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  it  the  intented  re* 
visal,  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  agitated, 
and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  lines,  Uk- 
der  the  title  of  "The  Eveningr's  Walk." 

Tuesday,  At  breakfast,  seeing  mj  ''Ode 
to  Astronomy"  Wing  on  my  desk,  l  was  struck 
with  a  train  of  ideas,  that  I  thought  miftht 
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contributs  to  iti  ini|nov6in6nt. 

itng  my  bell  to  forbid  all  visitants,  when  my 
senrant  opened  the  door,  with  '*  Sir,  Mr.  Jefirey 
Gape. "  My  cup  dropped  out  of  one  hand, 
and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could  scarce- 
ly ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  eoing 
to  walk,  but  as  there  was  a  likelihood  otrain, 
he  would  sit  with  me  ;  he  said,  he  intended  at 
first  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Yacant's,  but  as  he 
had  not  seen  me  a  great  while^  he  did  not 
mind  coming  out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me  ; 
I  made  him  a  bow,  but  thanks  for  the  favour 
stuck  in  my  throat  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  the  coffee-honse  ;  he  replied,  two 
hours. 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  intermp- 
tion,  I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for 
which,  to  increase  my  satisfaction,  I  had  cho- 
sen the  inscription,  "Art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short ; "  exchangmg  questions  and  answers  at 
long  intervals,  and  not  without  some  hints 
that  the  weather-^lass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  atler  three  he  told  me  he  would 
trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to 
sena  to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about 
inclosing  a  common  upon  his  estate,  which  he 
would  read  to  me  in  the  evening.  1  declared 
myself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I 
took  my  Virgil,  and  several  other  classics,  but 
coakl  not  calm  my  mind,  or  proceed  in  my 
scheoie.    At  about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  first  with  cold- 
nesB  and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly 
engaged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime  mo- 
rality, and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
ment.   I  then  censured  my  too  great  solicitude, 
and  my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance, 
who  bad  been  so  far  from  designing  to  offend, 
that  he  only  meant  to  show  kindness  and  re- 
spect    In  this  strain  of  mind  I  wrote  *'  An 
Essay  on  Benevolence,"   and  *^  An  Ele^y  on 
Sublunary  Disappointments. »'    When  I  had 
finished  these  at  eleven,  I  supped  and  recol- 
lected how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
almost  questioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
any  settled  and  uniform  design ;  however,  i 
was  not  so  far  persuaded  of  me  truth  of  these 
saggestions,  but  that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more 
at  my  scheme.    As  I  observed  the  moon  shin- 
ing through  my  window,  from   a  calm  and 
bright  sky,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars, 
I  indulged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  finished  my  "  Ode  to  Astro- 
nomy. " 

Wednesday.  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed 
three  hours  in  perusal  of  the  *'  Scriptures  with 
Grotiu8*8  Comment ;"  and  after  breakfast  fell 
into  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epic ; 
and  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
lives  of  some  heroes,  whom  I  proposed  to  bele- 
brate,  I  consulted  Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  was 
enea^cd  two  hours  in  examining  various  lives 
ind  characters,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my 
employment  When  I  was  seated  at  my 
leak,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  sacces- 
lion  of  poetical  ideaR,  my  servant  brought  me 
L  letter  from 
ittendance 


went  fuH  of  vezaflon,  and  was  inToKed  in 
business  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  bems 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  ana 
went  to  bed. 

Here  my  friend's  journal  conchides,  which 
perhaps  is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which  many  prosecute  their  studies.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  it  you,  ima^ning,  that,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  m  your  paper, 
some  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertain- 
ment by  recognizing  a  resemblance  between 
my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascertain  Uio 
proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature ; 
but  this  one  position,  deducible  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  any  particular  study,  though  it 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme^ 
if  it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had  better  con- 
tinue his  application  to  it,  since  it  is  Ukely 
that  he  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expe- 
dition, attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  n 
prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toiL 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


)ra  a  lawyer  requiring  my  instant 
I  at  Gray 'a  Inn  for  halt  an  hour.     1 


Na  68.]      Saturday,  Aug.  4,  1750. 

Amovo  the  studies  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  none  has  been  more  dili^^ently  or 
more  successfully  cultivated  thanthe  art  of 
translation ;  by  which  the  impediments  which 
bar  the  way  to  science,  are,  in  some  measure, 
removed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  be- 
comes less  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients 
have  left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  laboured  to  imitate  ;  but  translation  may 

1'ustlv  be  claimed  by  the  modems  as  their  own. 
n  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and 
what  was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  convey- 
^ance  of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country  at  once, 
for  distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with 
each  other ;  and  those  few  whom  cufiosity 
sent  abroad  in  truest  of  improvement,  deliver- 
ed their  acquisitions  in  their  own  manner^ 
desirous  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors  >of  that  which  they  had  learned  firom 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt, 
but  they  translated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian 
language;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  Persia,  the  countries 
that  became  subject  to  Grecian  dominion  stu- 
died only  the  Grecian  literature.  The  books 
of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any 
among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  Greece  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  mistress,  if  not  as  tlie  pa- 
rent of  arts ;  her  language  contained  all  tnat 
was  supposed  to  bo  known,  and,  except  the 
sacred  writings  of  thd  Old  Testament  I  know 
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,  not  that  the  Ubraiy  of  Alexandria  adopted  any 
.  tliin/v  from  a  foreign  ton£;ue. 

The  Romans  confesseu  thcmselveB  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
expected  what  has  since  happened,  tliat  the 
ignorance  of  succeediog  ages  would  prefer 
Sem  to  their  teachers.  Every  man,  who  in 
Rome  aspired  to  the  praise  of  literature, 
tboi^ght  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and  had 
no  seed  of  versions  when  they  could  study  the 
originals.  Translation,  however,  was  not 
wholly  noelected.  Dramatic  poems  could  be 
'Vnderstood  by  the  people  m  no  lan|fuage  bat 
their  own,  and  the  Romans  were  sometimes 
eoteitained  with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
and  the  comedies  of  Menaader.  Other  works 
were  sometimes  attempted ;  in  an  old  scho- 
Uaat  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Ihad ;  and 
we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tully's  version  of  the 
poem  of  Aratus  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  ano- 
ther, and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to 
translate  lor  exercise  or  amusement,  than  for 
lame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  ielt  the 
ardour  of  translation :  when  they  had  subdu- 
ed the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
they  found  their  captives  wiser  than  them- 
selves, and  made  haste  to  relieve  their  wants 
by  imparted  knowledge.  They  discovered 
that  many  might  grow  wise  by  the  labour  of  a 
few,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made 
with  speed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of 
former  ages  in  their  own  language.  They 
therefore  made  haste  to  lay  hold  on  medieine 
and  philosophy,  and  turned  their  chief  authors 
into  Arabic.  Whether  they  attempted  the 
poets  is  not  known ;  their  literary  zeal  was 
vehement,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably  ex- 
pired before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of 
elegance  those  of  necessity. 

The  stody  of  ancient  literature  was  intet^ 
rnpted  in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  who  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
and  erected  new  kingdoms  with  new  langua- 
ges. It  is  not  strange,  that  such  confusion 
•faooid  suspend  literary  attention  ;  those  who 
lost,  and  those  who  gained  dominion,  had  im- 
mediate difficulties  to  encounter,  and  imme- 
diate miseries  to  redress,  and  had  httle  leisure, 
amidst  the  violence  war,  the  trepidation  of 
flight  the  distresses  of  forced  migimtion,  or 
tbe  tumults  of  unsettlod  conquest,  to  inquire 
a&er  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
history  of  former  ages,  or  study  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
diaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order,  than 
kuuming  began  again  to  flourish  in  the  calm 
«f  peace.  When  life  and  possessions  were 
secure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were  soon 
■ought,  learning  was  founu  the  highest  gra- 
ti5catior<  of  the  mind,  and  translation  became 
wae  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
the  European  world  was  roused  from  its  lethar- 
gy ;  ^  those  arts  which  had  been  long  obscurely 
studied  in  the  gloom  of  monasteries  became  the 
gjmeral  favourites  of  mankind ;  every  nation 
vied  with  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  of  leam< 


ing;  the  epidemieat 

sooth  to  north,  and  curiosity  and 

found  their  way  to  Britain. 


No.  690    SATvanaT,  Ave.  11,  1759. 

Hb  that  reviews  the  progress  of  Bn^Ueh  fit^ 
rature,  will  find  that  trsaslatioa  was  very  esdf 
cultivated  among  us,  but  that  Boiae  priiicip(c» 
either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  extendd, 
hindered  our  success  from  bein^  always  eqad 
to  our  diligence. 

Chancer,  who  is  generally  eonsidered  as  the 
father  of  our  poetry,  has  leR  a  version  of  Bis- 
tius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philosophy,  the  book 
%vhich  seems  to  have  been  the  U.TOurite  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  been  transUkd 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  illostratcd 
with  a  copious  Comment  ascribed  to  Aquinas. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  would  applj 
more  than  common  attendon  ta  aa  author  & 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attranpted  no- 
thing higher  than  a  version  strictly  literal,  and 
has  degraded  the  poetical  parta  to  prose,  that 
the  constraint  of  versifica^n  migbt  not  ob- 
struct his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

Caxton  tauf  ht  us  typo^phy  about  tiieyesr 
1474.  The  first  book  prmted  in  Rn^lish  wis 
a  translation.  Caxton  was  both  the  translator 
and  printer  of  the  Destruction  of  Troje,  a  book 
which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was  cso^ 
sidered  as  the  best  account  of  the  fabaloasagev 
and  which,  though  now  driven  out  of  notice  by 
authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  r^  in  Caztfifn*s  Knjglisb  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,and  except  tfis 
poems  of  Gowerand  Chaucer,  printed  nothiag 
but  translations  from  the  French,  in  which  ^ 
original  is  so  acupulously  followed,  that  they 
affi)rd  us  httle  knowledge  of  our  own  language; 
though  the  words  are  English,  tlie  phrase  'a- 
foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  wae 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with 
little  improrement  of  the  art  of  traaslatioo,. 
though  foreign  nations  and  other  lannagea 
ofiered  us  models  of  a  better  method  ,*  till  in  the 
age  of  Eli^beth  we  began  to  find  that  greata 
hberty  was  necessary  to  elegance,  and  dial 
elegance  was  necessary  to  general  receptisa; 
some  essays  were  then  made  upon  tbe  Italiaa 
poets,  winch  deserve  the  praise  uad  giatioide 
of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  for- 
saken ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  vrith  btenl 
translation ;  and  what  is  yet  more  strange,  the 
same  exactness  was  obstinately  practised  ia 
the  versions  of  the  poets.  This  absurd  laboar 
of  construing  into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by 
Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace  ;  and  wheUier 
it  be  that  more  men  have  leamiiijg  than  gemm, 
or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were  more 
directed  to«rards  knowledge  than  delight,  the 
accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitaton  than 
the  ele^nce  of  Fairfax ;  and  May,  SandjS 
and  Hmiday,  confined  themselves  to  the  id 
of  rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed  with  cq«4 
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elicityy  f«r  May  and  Sandys  were  poets,  and 
Joliday  enly  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  esta* 
»lished  law  of  po^cal  tranlation,  that  the 
inea  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
hose  of  the  original ;  and  so  long  had  this 
prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham  praises 
«*aixahaw*s  version  of  Guarini  as  the  exam* 
»le  of  a,  **  new  and  noble  way,^  as  the  first 
Lttempt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  custom, 
tnd  assert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius 
rhich  the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  produc- 
ed, the  poets  shook  of  their  constraint,  and 
tonsic^ered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to 
icrvile  closeness.  But  reformation  is  seldom 
he  work  of  pure  virtue,  or  unassisted  reason. 
Translation  was  improved  more  by  accident 
han  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  foregoing 
,ge  had  at  least  leaminfi^  equal  to  their  eenius, 
jid  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  sen- 
iments  or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  an* 
icnts,  than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and  trana^ 
use  their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing  some* 
imes-to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  pro- 
iision  of  literature,  and  therefore  translated 
iterally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
isipidity  or  harshness.  The  wits  of  Charles* 
ime  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superfi- 
iai  views  ;  and  their  care  was,  to  hide  their 
rant  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
n&gination :  they  therefore  translated  always 
rith  freedom,  sometimes  with  licentiousness, 
nd  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
ecept  spnghtlmcss  for  knowledge,  and  con- 
ider  ignorance  and  mistake  as  impatience 
xid  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at 
lilficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
luteness. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
vTiter,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and 
here  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have 
bund  their  advocates.  The  paraphrastic  liber- 
ies have  been  almost  universally  admitted  ; 
Lnd  Sherbonm,  whose  learning  was  eminent, 
ind  who  had  no  need  of  any  excuse  to  pass 
ilifhtly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  writer  who 
n  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
he  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed. 
[>r7den  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pre- 
lerved  an  author's  sense,  and  that  Ireeaom 
>est  exhibited  his  spirit  j  he  therefore  will  de- 
lerve  the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  repre- 
lentation  at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
:an  convey  (the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
'races,  and  who,  when  he  translates,  chan- 
ges nothing  but  the  language. 


(To.  70.]     Satu&dat,  Axtq.  18, 1759. 

Pbw  faults  of  style  whether  real  or  imagmary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class 
c»f  readers  than  the  use  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
struct, by  unnecessary  difficulties,  a  mind 
ea^er  in  pursuU  of  truth ;  if  he  writes  net  to 
m^Le  others  leamed,  but  to  boast  the  learn- 


ing which  he  pO0s««f«6  himself,  and  wishes  to^* 
be  admired  rather  than  understood,  he  coun- 
teracts the  first  end  of  writing  and  justly  suf-^ 
fers  the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  the 
more  afflictive  severity  of  neglect 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them ;  and  the  critic  ou^ht  al- 
ways to  inquire,  whether  he  is  incommoaed  by 
the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every  rea- 
der ;  many  questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate 
part  of  mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  to  discussing,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour  to  level  with 
common  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or 
laborious  explanations ;  and  many  subiects  of 
general  use  may  be  treated  m  a  dificrent 
manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learn- 
ed or  the  ignorant.  Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who,, 
being  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  thiftk 
for  themselves,  can  leam  only  what  is  express- 
ly taught ;  but  they  who  can  form  parallels, 
discover  consequences,  and  multiply  conclu- 
sions, are  best  pleased  with  involution  of  ar* 
fument  and  compression  cf  thought;  they 
esire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge ' 
which  they  may  branch  out  by  their  owir 
power  to  have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out, 
which  they  can  follow  without  a  ^ide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  **t6 ' 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar.^' This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but 
not  always  practicable.'  Difierence  of  thoughts 
will  produce  difference  of  language.  He  that 
thinks  with  more  extent  than  another  will 
want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that  thinks 
with  more  subtility  will  seek  for  terms  of 
more  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder,  since  words  are  but  the  images  of 
things,  that  he  who  never  knew  the  original 
shoiild  not  know  the  copies  7 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  reat}s ' 
and  ^rows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  bis  own 
deficiency  ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  tend 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  aru 
written  which  cannot  be  understood? 

Among  the  hards  words  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  * 
number  tenns  of  art  "  Every  man,"  says  Swift, 
**  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an  flat 
than  it  professors ;  a  fanner  will  tell  you  hi 
two  words,  that  he  has  broken  his  leg ;  but  a 
surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall  leave 
you  as  i£;noraiit  as  you  were  before.**    This 
could  onfy  have  been  said  by  such  an  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malighity, 
or  in  ostentation  of  acuteness.    Every  hour 
produces  instances  of  the  necessity  of^  terms 
of  art    Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uni- 
form affectation  j  it  is  not  but  by  necessity  that ' 
every  science  and  every  trade  has  its  peculiar 
language.   They  that  content  themselves  witi 
general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms  ;  bv 
tnose   whose  studies   or  employments   for< 
them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  nam 
for  particular  parts,  and  v^rords  by  which  th 
may  express  various  modes  of  combinatir 
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•och  •«  none  Inrt  themfehrea  have  oceuion  to 
eooBider. 

Artistfl  ore  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  sap- 
|K>8e  ibaX  none  can  be  strangers  to  words  to 
which  themaelves  are  familiar,  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another, 
and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by 
injudicious  obtrusiom  An  art  cannot  be 
taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is  not 
alwi^s  necessary  to  teach  the  ait 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  cleai> 
ly  is  far  from  true ;  and  what  perspicuity  can 
be  found  among  them  proceeds  not  from  the 
easiness  of  their  language,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  thoughts.  He  that  sees  a  build- 
ing as  a  common  spectator,  contents  himself 
with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  mean  or 
splendid,  lony  or  low ;  all  these  Words  are 
intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no 
distinct  or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts, , 
without  the  terms  of  architecture,  to  deiiaate 
the  parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his 
narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible.  The 
terms,  indeed,  generally  displease,  because  i 
they  are  under^UMxi  by  few  ;  but  they  are  little 
understood  only  because  few  that  look  upon  an  i 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its  co- 
Jomns  into  their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  eamc ;  as 
it  is  cursorily  surveyed  or  accurately  examin- 
edf  difierent  forms  of  expression  become  pro- 
per. In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the 
niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  another  to  direct 
•the  practice  of  common  life.  In  agriculture, 
he  that  instructs  the  farmer  to  plough  and  sow, 
may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining 
to  philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation ; 
•and  if  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  ho- 
nest by  the  shortest  way,  will  perplex  his  mind 
with  subtile  speculations  ;  or  if  he,  whose  task 
is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not  be  contented 
without  examining  the  evolution  of  the  seed, 
«nd  circulation  oTtho  sap,  the  writers  whom 
«ither  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  blamed, 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 


No.  71.]      Satuebat,  Aug.  25,  1759. 

Dice  Shifter  was  bom  in  Cheapside,  and 
liaving  passed  reputably  through  all  the  class- 
es of  SL  Paul's  school,  has  been  for  some 
years  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intense  application  dulls  the  fa- 
culties, and  thinks  it  necessary-  to  temper  the 
•eyeritv  of  the  law  by  books  that  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it  He  has  therefore 
made  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems, 
and  romances,  to  which  he  has  recourse  when 
he  fancies  himself  tired  with  statutes  and  re- 
ports ;  and  ^  he  seldom  inquires  very  nicely 
whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors 
?ery  strong  impressions  of  a  country  life  ;  and 
though  his  furthest  excursions  have  been  to 
Greenwich  on  one  side,  and  Chelsea  on  the 
other,  he  has  talked  for  several  years  with 
Hftal  pomp  of  language  and  elevation  of  sen- 


timents, aboQt  a  Btate  too  high  for  contemfft 
and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet,  ainf 
blameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and 
rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  estates  in  the  countiT, 
oflen  invited  him  to  pass  the  summer  ampn^^ 
them,  but  something  or  other  had  alwajra  bin 
dered  him ;  and  he  considered  that  to  reside 
in  the  house  of  another  man  was  to  incur  a 
kind  of  dependence  inconsistent  with  that 
laxitv  of  life  which  he  had  imagined  as  the 
chief  good. 

This  summer  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and 
procured  a  lodging  to  be  taken  fbr  him  at  a  soli> 
tary  bouse,  situated  about  thirty  mileB  from 
London  on  the  banks  of  a  small  riTer,  with 
corn-fields  before  it  and  a  hill  on  each  side  co- 
vered with  wood.  He  concealed  the  place  of 
his  retirement,  that  none  might  violate  his  ob- 
scurity, and  promised  himself  many  a  happy 
day  when  he  should  hide  himself  an>ong  the 
trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise'  with  his 
heart  beating  and  his  eyes  sparkling,  was 
conveyed  through  many  varieties  of  delight- 
ful prospects,  saw  hills  and  roeadowsy  corn- 
fields and  pasture,  succeed  each  other,  and  for 
four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets  with  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration.  He  was  taow  within  six 
miles  of  happiness,  when,  having  never  felt  s# 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wish  hia 
journey  at  an  end,  and  the  last  hour  was  pasS' 
ed  in  changing  his  posture  and  quarreiling- 
with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  cannot  be  long. 
He  at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and 
was  received  as  he  expected  ;  he  looked  rouud 
upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were 
sUlTand  his  muscles  sore,  and  his  first  revest 
was  to  see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness 
of  his  sleep  to  the  stillness  of  the  country.  He 
expected  from  that  time  nothing  but  nights  ot 
quiet  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  risen  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  t» 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple. 

"Dear  Frank. 
"  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I 
could  wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
be,  in  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation  ;  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  so- 
liciting my  notice,  and  all  the  diversities  of 
pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ;  the  birds  are 
chirpin?  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  the  mead  ;  the  breeze  is  whistling  in  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  tlie  water.  I 
can  now  say  witli  truth,  that  a  man,  capable  ci 
enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  more 
busy  than  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  less 
solitary  tlian  in  a  place  of  solitude. 

"  I  am,  dear  Frank,  &c." 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked 
into  the  wood,  with  some  inconvenience,  from 
the  furze  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  briers 
that  scratched  his  face.  He  at  last  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  de]i<;lit  a 
I  shower,  by  which  he  was  not  wet,  rattling 
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uaoag  lh«  bnCbeber.*  tbife,  Wid  li%,  is  the  true 
image*  of  obscurity ;  we  hear  of  troubles  and 
commotions,  but  never  feel  theok 

His  amusement  did  not  overpower  the  calls 
if  nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order 
lis  dinner.  He  knew  that  the -country  pro- 
luces  whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and  imagin* 
n^  that  he  was  now  at  the  souu;e  of  luxuiy, 
esolved  to  indulge  himself  with  dainties 
.vhich  he  supposed  might  be  procured  at  a  price 
icxt  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was  ex- 
)ccted ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with 
lis  generosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would 
isk.  Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  he 
vaa  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to' be 
lad  ;  and  heard,  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
lation,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
old  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  streets  of 
L<ondon.  , 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen ;  and  he  re- 
ired  again  lo  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  dcar- 
less  could  -be  consistant  with  abundance,  or 
K)W  fraud  should  be  practised  by  simplicity, 
rie  was  not  satisfied -with  his  own  speculations, 
tnd  returning  home  early  in  the  evening,  went 
L  while  from  window  to.winddw,  and  found 
hat  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He 'inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told 
hat  farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they 
!ould  send  for  it  from  the  ale-house.  A  mes- 
senger was  despatched.  Who  ran  away  full 
ipecni,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  hedges,' 
tnd  oit  last  coming  back  with  his  feet  pur- 
)oseLy  bemired,  instead  of  expressing  the  gratis 
lude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the  bounty 
>f  a  shilling,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and 
he  way  dirty,  and  he  hop^  that  his  wor- 
ihip  would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  halA 
i- crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement 
sf  his  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not 
now,  revives  our  hopes,  and>  rekindles  our  de- 
sires. He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  sur- 
veyed the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He 
wralked  out,  and  passed  from  neld  to  field, 
without  observing  any  beaten  path,  and  won- 
dered that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses 
dancing,  nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest- 
women  at  dinner.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  true 
Arcadians,  and  advanced  courteously  towards 
them,  as  afraid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  presence.  They  acknowledged 
his  superiority  by  no  other  token  than  that  of 
asking  him  for  something  to  drink.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privilege 
of  discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to  familiar 
questions,  endeavounng  to  accommodate  his 
discourse  to  the  crossness  of  rustic  under- 
standings. The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  know  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to 
despise  him  ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending 
to  show  him  a  bird's  nest,  decoyed  him  into 
a  ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a 
bargain. 

This  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleasure ; 
but  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of 


wb6  told  fahn,  that,  unless  he  made  fanner 
Dobson  satisikction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he 
had  orders  to  indict  him.  Shifter  was  ofiended 
but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling  the  attorney  that 
he  was  himself  ft  lawyer,  talked  so  volubly  of 
pettifoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  him 
away. 

Finding  his  Wsilks  thus  interrt^ted,  he  Was 
inclined  to  ride^  and  being  pleased  with  Uioap^ 
pearance  of  a  horse  that  was  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owner, 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  sell 
him,  but  that  he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  tnan, 
Dick  paid  ddwn  the  price,  and,  riding  out  to 
enjoy  the  evening,  fell  with  his  new  horse  into 
a  aitch ;  they  got  out  with  difficulty,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  mouiit  again,  a  countiyman 
looked  at  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be 
blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded 
back  his  money ;  but  was  told  that  a  man  who 
rented  his  ground  most  do  thet>est  for  himself^ 
that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year 
was  barren,  ilnd  that,  whether  horses  had  eyes 
or  no,  he  should  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic 
simplicity,  and  on  the  fifth  day  took  posses- 
sion again  of  his  chambers,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  72.]    SATTTRDAt,  Sept.  1,  1759. 

Men  complain  of  nothing  mora  frequently 
than  of  deficient  memory ;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  finds  that  many  of  tlie  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  slipped  inretrievably 
away ;  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are 
sometimes  equally  fugitive  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ;  and  that  a  short  intermission  of  at- 
tention more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than 
impairs  an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature, 
many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all  of 
which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  inef- 
fectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
effect  have  been  boasted  or  admired,  has  been 
ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have  those 
who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at- 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt 
the  want,  though  Thcmistocles  only  confessed 
iL  We  sufier  equal  pain  from  the  pertina* 
cious  adhesion  of  Unwelcome  images,  as  from 
the  evanescence  of  those  which  are  pleasing 
and  useful ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of  memory 
or  the  art  of  forgctfulness. 

Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance* 
Ideas  are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away, 
and  which  new  images  are  striving  to  oblite 
rate.  If  useless  thoughts  could  be  expelled 
from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  oar 
knowledge  would  more  frequently  reci 


^  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  theii 
mannersj'and  less  mischievous  of  disposition.  I  former  place. 

Next  morning  he  was  accosted  by  an  attorney,  I     It  is  impossible  to  confider  without 
3D 
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regret  how  much  might  have  been  learned, 
or  now  much  might  have  been  invented  by  a 
rational  and  vigorous  application  of  time,  use- 
lessly or  painfully  passed  in  the  revocation  of 
events  which  have  left  neither  good  nor  evil 
beliind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  eitlier  re- 
paired or  irreparable,  in  resentment  of  injuries 
known  only  to  ourselves,  of  wliich  death  has 
put  the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept,  to  warn  us  a^rainst  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  All  useless  misery  is  cer- 
tainly folly,  and  he  that  feels  evils  before  they 
come  may  be  deservedly  censured  ;  yet  surely 
to  dread  the  future  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
lament  the  past.  The  business  of  life  is  to  go 
forwards  :  no  who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets 
it  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospec- 
tion turns  back  to  find  it.  That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day,  may  be  regretted  again  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  useful  and  virtuous,  and 
not  only  aifowable  but  necessary,  w^hen  it 
tends  to  the  amendment  of  life,  or  to  admoni- 
tion of  error  which  we  may  be  again  in  danger 
of  committing.  But  a  very  small  part  of  tlie 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  pro- 
duce any  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sor- 
row. Most  of  the  mortification  that  we  have 
sufiered,  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  which  can  never 
meet  again ;  and  most  of  our  disappointments 
have  succeeded  those  expectations,  which  life 
tUows  not  be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if 
an  art  could  be  taught  of  forgetting;  all  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  at  once  useless  and 
afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
pleasure  couM  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the 
mind  might  perform  its  functions  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  the  past  might  no  longer  en- 
croach- upon  the  present 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  whioh  the  whole 
mind  is  no^  applied  j  the  business  of  every  day 
calls  for  the  day  to  which  it  is  assigned  ;  and 
he  will  have  no  leisure  to  regret  yesterday's 
vexations  who  resolves  not  to  nave  anew  sub* 
ject  of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure, 
are  equally  beyond  'the  power  of  man.  Yet 
as  memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
of  recollection,  so  the  power  of  forgetting  is 
capable  of  improvement  Reason  will,  by  a 
resolute  contest,  prevaij  over  imagination,  and 
the  power  may  be  obtained  of  transferring  tiic 
attention  as  judgment  shall  direct 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are 
often  violent  and  importunate  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to 
expel  them  immediately  by  putting  better  im- 
ages into  motion  ;  but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is 
above  all  others  weakened  by  every  defeat ; 
the  reflection  which  has  been  once  overpowered 
and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any  formi- 
dable vehemence. 

Employment  is  the  ^rcat  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual dominion.  The  mind  cannot  retire 
Crem  its  enemy  into  total  vacancy,  or  turn 


aside  (torn  one  object  but  by  pamiif  to  an* 
other.  The  gloomy  and  the  resentfiu  are  ml- 
ways  found  among  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  most  be  busy 
about  good  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  present 
ofiers  uotliing  will  often  be  looking  backward 
on  the  past 
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That  every  man  woulU  be  rich  if  a  wish  could 
obtain  riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  few 
will  contest,  at  least  in  a  nation  lik^  ourSy  in 
which  commerce  has  kindled  a  nnivenal  emu- 
lation of  wealth,  and -in  which  money  receives 
all  tlie  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of 
knowledge  and  of  viitue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labonring  for  gold,  aa 
for  the  chief  ^ood,  and,  by  the  natural  efibrt  of 
unwearied  dihgencc,  have  found  many  expedi- 
tious methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  improve  the  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make 
it  produce  more  happiness  than  it  affiirded  in 
former  times,  when  every  declaimer  expatiated 
on  its  mischiefs,  and^every  philosopher  taught 
.his  followers  to  despise  it 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  ex- 
orbitant wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich 
arc  neither  way-laid  by  robbers  nor  watched 
by  informers  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded 
from  proscriptions,  or  seizures.  The  neces- 
sity 01  concealine  treasare  has  long  ceased ; 
no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  mediocaty,  and 
condemn  his  plate  and  jewels  to  caverns  and 
darkness,  or  ieast  his  mind  with  the  conaciotts- 
ness  of  clouded  splendour,  of  finery  which  is 
useless  tilldt  is  shown,  and  wliich  he  dates  not 
show. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  the 
wealthy  veiy  rarely  desire  to  be  thought  poor; 
for  we  are  at  full  hberty  to  display  riches  by 
every  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  houses 
with  useless  ornaments,  only  to  show  that  we 
can  buy  them ;  we  cover  ourooaches  with  gold, 
and  employ  artists  in  the  discovery  of  new  nusb- 
ions  of  expense ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  found  tiiat 
riches  produce  happiness. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  else,  the  hope 
is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we  consi- 
der them  as  the  means  to  be  used,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  we 
press  on  our  pursuit  ardently  and  vigorously, 
and  that  ardour  secures  us  from  weariness 
of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  than  in 
sufHcient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 

One  cause  which  is  not  always  obseiTcd  of  the 
insufficiency  of  riches  is,  that  they  very  seldom 
make  their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  tlian  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted ; 
to  have  something  which  may  be  spent  without 
reluctance,  and  scattered  without  care,  with 
wliich  the  sudden  demands  of  desire  may  be 
gratified,  the  casual  freaks  of  fancy  indulged, 
or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of  benevolence 
improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own 
fault    There  is  another  poverty  to  which  the 
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rich  are  exposed  with  less  guilt  by  the  officious- 
ness  of  others.  Evcrj  man,  eminent  for  ezu- 
beruice  of  fortune,  is  surrounded  from  momin  <^ 
to  eTening^  and  fxom  evening  to  midnight,  by 
flatterers,  whose  artof  adulation  consisU  in  ex- 
citing artificial  wants,  and  in  formmg  new 
schemes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  eame  to  age,  found 
Iviseif  in.  possession  of  a  fortune  of  which  the 
^entieth  part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him 
rich..  His  temper  is  easy,  and  his  affections 
soft ;  he  receives  every  man  with  kindness,  and 
hears  him  with  credulity.  His  friends  took 
care  to  settle  hhn  by  ^ving  him  a  wife,  whomj 
harinff  no  particular  mclination,  he  rather  ac- 
cepted thaa  chose,  because  he  was  told  that  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

He  wiCs  now  to  live  with  dignityr proportion- 
ate to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires 
or  admits  Tom  does  not  know,  for  be  has  little 
skill  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  friends 
think  it  their  interest  to  improve  it  If  he  was 
suffered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,.,  he  would 
leave  every  thinv  as  he  finds  it,  and  pass 
through  the  world  distinguished  only  bv  mof- 
tensive  gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxu- 
ry have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  whose  ex- 
pense they  may  exercise  their  arts.  A  com- 
panion, who  had  just  learned  the  names  of  the 
Italian  masters,  runs  from  sole  to  sale,  and 
buys  picture^  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays, 
without  ifiouiring  where  they  shall  be  hung. 
Another  fills  his  garden  with  statues,  which 
Tranquil  wishes  away  but  dares  not  remove. 
One  of  his  friends  is  learning  architecture,  by 
building  him  a  house,  which  he  passed  by  and 
inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  another  has 
been  for  three  years  digging  canals,  and  raising 
mounts ;  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and 
planting  them  m  another,  on  which  Tran(j|uil 
looks  a  with  serene  indifference,  without  asking 
what  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector  tells 
him  that  a  waterwork,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
win  complete  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays 
liis draughts  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes 
upon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explana- 
tions ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections  but  orders 
him  to  begin  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from 
talk  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  ex- 
pense without  adding  to  his  pleasures.  Ho 
pays  and  receives  visits,  and  has  loitered  in 
public  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without 
knowing  that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his 
steward  told  him  this  morning  that  he  could 
jiay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortgag- 
ing a  manor. 
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hr  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
mory is  made  the  motJierof  the  muses,  by  which 
the  mastere  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant 
to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copi- 
ously with  true  notions,  before  Uie  imagination 
should  be  suffered  to  form  fictions  or  collect  em* 
belliihmenti ;  for  the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet 


can  afford  nothing  higher  than  pleasing  found, 
and  fiction  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  display 
iJie  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universal- 
ly allowed,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  commonly  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  student :  he  that  admires  the 
proficiency  of  another,  always  attributes  it  to 
the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he  that 
laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retention 
is  weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  know- 
ledge must  be  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to 
be  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  per- 
haps, afford  consolation  to  some  that  have  fall- 
en too  easily  into  despondence,  by  observing 
that  such  weakness,  is  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  <n 
nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifls  of 
memory. 

In  the  common  business  of  life,  we  find  the 
memcuy  of  one  Hke  that  of  another,  and  ho- 
nestly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary 
forgetfulncss,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  but  in 
Hterary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to 
want  of  memory  than  of  diligence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  m^ 
mory,  either  becaiee  we  remember  less  than 
we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  othere  to 
remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers, 
with  which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  mea- 
sures them  by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by 
what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  most 
capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  his 
wishes ;  he  that  remembers  most,  remembers 
little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  He, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  u 
not  to  consider  the  disappointment  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
improvement,  becaitse  he  does  not  retain 
what  even  the  anther  has,  perhape,  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of 
othere,  is  oi^en  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequa- 
lity. Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  affonied 
examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigsn- 
tic  memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himseii,  Uiat, 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  a  hundred 
verses  having  once  read  them  ;  and  Barthicus 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  "Comment  upon 
Cladian"  without  consulting  the  text  But 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no 
more  to  be  lamented  than  not  to  have  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
AchiUes.  He  that,  in  the  distribution  of  good, 
has  an  equal  share  with  common  men,  may 
justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is  no  strik- 
ing disparity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembere  most,  and  still  more  difiicult 
to  discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention, 
which  has  renewed  the  fint  impression  by 
more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  acci- 
dental combination  of  ideas  either  mind  might 
have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argu 
no^nt  to  its  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distribut- 
ed so  often  deceives  our  trust,  that  slm— t 
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ewery  iiMm  attempts,  by  iome  artillee  or  other, 
to  secure  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in 
the  margfin  of  their  books,  the  most  important 
passag'es,  the  strongest  arguments,  or  the 
brightest  sentiments.  Thus  they  load  their 
minds  with  saperfluoos  attention,  repress  the 
vehemence  of  curiosity  by  nseles*  deliberation, 
and  by  frequent  intermption  break  the  current 
of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and-  at 
last  close  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages 
and  marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what 
is  transcribed ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  passed 
weeks  and- months  in  transferring  large  quota- 
tions to  a.  common-place  book.  Yet  why  any 
part  of  a  book,  whicn  can  be  consulted  at  plea- 
sure, should  be  copied^  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover. The  hand  has  no  closer  correspondence 
with  the  memory.  thai|  the  eye.  The  act  of 
writing  itself  distracts  the  thoughts,  and  what 
is  reaa'  twice,  is  commonly  better  remember- 
ed than  what  is  transcribed.  The  method, 
therefore,  consumes  time  without  assisting 
memory. 

The-  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  atten- 
tion. No  man  will 'read  with  much  advantage 
who  is  not  able,  at  pleasure,  to  evacuate  his 
mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author,  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid 
with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure.  If  the 
repositories  of  tlyught  are  already  full,  what 
ean  they  receive ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  on 
the  past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held' before 
the  eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight  is 
eommouly  retained^  because  pleasure  always 
secores  attention ;  but  the  books  which  are  con- 
s«]ted  byoccasionalnecessity,  and  perused  with 
impatiencoi  seldom^  leave  any  tri^oes  on  the 
mind; 
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In  the  time  when  Bassora  was  considered  as 
the  school  of  Asia,  and  flourished  by  the  repu- 
tation of  its  professors,  and  the  confluence  of  its 
students,  among  the  pupils  that  listened  round 
the  chair  of  Albamazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  na- 
tive of  Tauris,  in  Persia,  a  young  man,  amia- 
ble in  his  manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form, 
of  boundless  cunosifcy,  incessant  diligence,  and 
irresistible  genius,  of  quick  apprehension,  and 
tenacious  memoiy,  accurate  without  narrow- 
ness, and  eager  for  novelty  without  incon- 
stancy. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bassora, 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction. He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather 
admired  than  envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidi- 
ty of  his  progress  left  behind :  he  was  consult- 
ed by  his  fellow-stBdeBts  as  anoraculous  guide, 
and  admitted  as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  con^ 
ferences  of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  passed  through  all 
the  exercises  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  in- 
vited to  a  professor's  seat,  and  intreated  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  Bassora.  Gela^ddin 
nQected  to  deliberato  on  the  proposal,,  with 


which,  before  he  considered  it^  he  resolved  to^ 
comply ;  and  next  morning  retired  to  a  gaBden. 
planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  and 
entering  a  solitary  walk  began  to  meditate  up^ 
on  his  future  life. 

*<'If  I  am  thus  eminent,"  said  he,  ^  in  the 
regions  of  literature,  I  shall  be  yet  more  con- 
spicuous in  any  other  place  ;  if  I  should  now 
devote  myself  to  study  and  retirement,  I  must 
pass  my  life  in  silence,  unacquainted  with  thr 
delights  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  the 
pomp  of  greatncsstand  the  charms  of  elegance, 
with  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  with  all 
that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  iL  I  wiU 
therefore,  depart  to  Tauris,  where  the  Per- 
sian monarch  resides  in  all  the  splendour  oi 
absolute  dommion :  ray.  reputation  will  fly  be 
fore  me,  my  arrival  will  be  congratulated  by 
my  kinsmen  and  friends.;  I  shaU  see  the  eyes 
of'^those  who  predicted  my  greatness,  sparkling 
with  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  those  that 
once  despised  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  couo-. 
terfeiting  kindness  by  artificial  smUes^  I  will 
show  my  wisdom  by  my  discourse, .  and  my 
moderation  by  my  silence ;  I  will  iostract  the 
modest  with  easy  gentleness,  and  repress  the 
ostentatious  by  seasonable  superciliousness. 
My  apartments  will  be  crowded  by.  the  inqui- 
sitive,  and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and 
those  that  rival  me ;  my  name  will  soon  reack 
the  court ;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throne  q£ 
the  emperor :  the  judges  of  the  law  will  con-. 
fess  my  wisdom,  and  the  nobles  will  contend 
to  heap  gifts  upo%  me.  If  I  shall  find  that  my 
'merit,  lihe  that  of  others,  excites  malignity, 
or  feel  myself  tottering,  on  the  seat  of  eleva- 
tion, I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscuri-. 
ty,  and  become,.in  my  lowest  state,  a  profes- 
sor of  Bassora.*^ 

Having  thus  settled  his .  determinatioa,  he 
declared  to  his  friends  his  design  of  visiting 
Tauris,  and  saw  with  inore  pleasure  than  be 
ventured  to  express,  the  regret  with  which  ho 
was  dismissed.  He  could  not  bear  to  delay  , 
the  honours  to  which  he  was  designed,  and 
therefore  hastened  away,  and  in  a  &ort  time 
entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  imme- 
diately immersed  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  un- 
observedr  to  his  father's  house.  He  entered, 
and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly,  yet 
without  any.  excess  of  fondness,  or  ex^ama- 
tions  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  ab- 
sence, suflered  maoy.  losses,  and  Gelaleddin 
was  considered  as. an  additional- burden  to  a 
falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from,  his  surprise,  he  be- 
gan to  display  his  acquisitions  and  practised  all 
the  arts  of  narration  and  disposition :  but  the 
poor  have  no  leisure  to  be  pleased  with  elo- 

auence ;  they  heard  his  arguments  without  re- 
ection,  and  his  pjeasai^tnes  without  a. smile. 
He  then  applied  himself  singly  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  found  them  sll  chained  down, 
by  invariable  attention  to  th^ir  own. fortunes, 
and  insensible  of  any  other  excellence  than«. 
that  which  could  bri;^g  .scone  remedy  for  indi•^ 
geiMje^ 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  tha^ 
Gelaleddin  was  rcturncci,  and  he  sat  for  some^ 
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^njB  in  ezpectetion  that  the  teamed  would 
▼ieit  faain  for  coQBultationy  or  the  great  for  en- 
tertainment But  who  would  be  pleased  or 
instructed  in  the  manaionB  of  poverty?  He 
then  frequented  places  of  public  resort,  and 
endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copious- 
nese  of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced 
find  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place, 
4iifl  arrogance  and  his  pedantry ;  and  the  dull 
iifltened  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then  wonder- 
ed why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain 
eo  much  knowledge  which  would  never  do 
him  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  visiers  for  employ- 
ment, not  doubting  but  his  service  would  be 
eag^erly  accepted.  He  was  told  by  oae  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office ;  by  ano 
iher,  that  his  merit  was  above  vaj  patatmage 
but  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  thira  that  he 
^vould  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vizier, 
that  he  did  not  think  hterature  of  any  great 
use  in  public  business.  He  was  sometimes  ad* 
mitted  to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit 
and  diflused  his  knowledge ;  but  he  observed, 
that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident,  he  had 
remarkably  excelled,  he  was  seldom  invited  a 
-second  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and 
disffusted,  but  confident  of  resuming  his  former 
rank,  and  revelling  again  in  Mtiety  of  praise. 
But  he  who  had  been  neglected  at  Tauns,  was 
not  much  regarded  at  Bassora ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  furtive,  who  returned  only  be- 
cause he  could  live  in  no  other  place ;  his  com- 
panions found  that  they  had  tormerfy  overrat- 
ed his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without  no- 
tice or  esteem. 


N9r,  76.]    Satvedat,  Sbpt.  89, 1759^ 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  xidicule  of 
those  sbaJlow  critics,  whose  judgment,  though 
often  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  omy 
to  inferior  beauties,  and  who  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  judge  only  b^  parts,  and  from 
^ence  determine  the  merit  of^eztcnsive  works. 
But  there  is  aupther  kind  of  critic  still  worse, 
who  judges  by  narrow  rules,  and  those  toQ 
often  false,  and  which,  though  they  should  be 
true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  but  a 
very  little  way  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
the  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius;  for 
whatever  part  of  sa  ut  can  be  executed  or 
criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the 
HTork  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out 
of  the  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part  I\ror 
fees  myself  an  Idler,  and  love  to  give  my  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  per- 
ceptions without  much  fati^e  of  thinking : 
|nd  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
iliose  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
Vim  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by 
rales,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk  more 
kearncdly  but  not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 
Aaotjiejr  reasQO  which  ha^  Icsscuct!^  m^  aQt'Q-. 


tion  for  the  study  of  criticism  is,  that  critics, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  themselves 
from  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  polite 
aitS|  at  the  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love 
and  admire  them:  for  these  rules  being  always 
uppermost,  give  them  such  a  propensity  to 
criticise,  that  instead  of  giving  up  the  reins  of 
their  Imagination  into  meir  author's  hands,^ 
their  frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining 
whether  the  performance  be  according  to  the^ 
rules  of  art 

To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in 
q»ite  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time  have  na 
great  disposition  to  much  reading  and  study,  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the  cha-. 
racter  of  connoisseur,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critic 
in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a  few  names 
of  painters,  with  their  general  characters,  with 
a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they 
may  pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  a  very  notable 
connoisseur. 

With  a  jeentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last 
week  the  Uartoons  at  Hampton-court  -,  he  was . 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of 
course,  and  of  course  his  mouth  full  of  nothing, 
but  the  grace  of  Ra&elle,  the  purity  of  Donu- 
nichino,  the  learning  of  Poussin,  ana  the  air  of^ 
Guide,  the  ereatness  of  taste  of  the  Carrachis, 
and  the  sublimity  and  grand  contomo  of  Mi- 
chael Augelo ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  oT 
criticism,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubili-^ 
ty  which  generally  those  orators  have  who  an- 
i;iex  no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in^ 
our  way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  observe  a 
whole  length  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyke, 
aaa  perfect  representation  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it 
was  very  fine,  hut  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast, 
and  had  not  the  flowing  line,  without  which  a 
figure  could  not  possibly  be  graceful.  When 
wo  entered  the  s aliery,  I  thought  I  could  per*> 
ceive  him  recollecting  his  rules  by  which  he 
was  to  criticise  RafTaelle.  I  shall  pass  over  his. 
observation  of  the  boots  bein^  too  little,  and 
9ther  criticisms  of  that  kind,  till  we  arrived  at 
St  Paul  nreaching.  "This,*'  says  he,  '*is. 
esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons ; 
what  nobleness,  what  dignity  there  is  in  that, 
figure  of  St  Paul  1  and  yet  what  an  addition 
to  that  nobleness  could  Kafiaelle  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  time ! 
biut,  above  all,  the  fiowing  line,  which  consti- 
tutes grace  and  beauXy  I  You  would  not  have 
then  seen  an  upright  figure  standing  equally  on 
both  legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forwani  in 
Ijhe  same  direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, withou;t  the  least  art  of  cusposition." 
The  following  picture  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  **are  twelve  upright  figures ; 
what  a  Dity  it  is  that  Rafi^elie  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  pyramidal  principle  I  -  He 
would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  tlie 
middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or  the 
figures  at  the  extremities  stopping  or  lying, 
wnich  would  not  only  have  fonw^d  the  group 
into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  con- 
trasted the  standing  figures^    tfi.dced,"  added' 
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ke,  "I  kave  often  lamented  that  so  great  a 
^nius  as  Rafiaeile  had  not  lived  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  since  the  art  has  been  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, and  had  had  his  education  in  one  of  the 
modem  academies ;  what  glorious  works  might 
we  then  liave  expected  from  his  divine  pencil !" 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my 
friend's  observation,  which,  I  suppose,  you  are 
now  able  to  continue  by  yourself.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time  that 
great  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of 
Ked  reputation,  objections  are  raised  against 
those  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
war  acquired. 

Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that 
Rafiaelle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony 
of  Rubens,  or  the  light  and  shadow  of  Rem- 
brant,  without  considering  how  much  the  gay 
harmony  of  the  former,  and  affectation  of  thelat^ 
ter,  would  take  from  the  dignity  of  Rafiaelle ; 
and  yet  Rubens  had  great  harmony,  and  Rem- 
brant  understood  light  and  shadow  ;  but  what 
may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  paint- 
m^,  becomes  a  blemish  in  a  higher ;  as  the 
qmck,  sprightly  turn,  which  is  the  Ufe  and 
beauty  of  epigrammatic  compositions,  wonid 
but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  in- 
fer from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules 
-are  aJ>solutely  unnecessary ;  but  to  censure 
acmpulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  minute  ex- 
actness, which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
higher  excellency,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  paint- 
ing a  general  subject  By  inserting  this  letter, 
perhaps,  you  will  incur  the  censure  a  man 
would  deserve,  whose  business  being  to  enter- 
tain a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
rompany,  and  talk  to  a  particular  person. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No  77.]      Satvrdat,  Oct.  6,  1759. 

East  poetry  is  universally  admired  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed, 
by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
be  properly  called  easy.  Horace  has  told  us, 
that  it  is  such  as  "every  reader  hopes  to  equal, 
but  after  long  labour  finds  unattainable."  This 
is  a  very  loose  description,  in  which  only  the 
effect  is  noted  ;  the  qualities  which  produce 
this  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 

Easy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts 
are  expressed  without  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage. The  discriminatin  or  character  of  ease 
consists  principally  in  the  diction  ;  for  all  true 
poetry  requires  that  the  sentiments  be  natural. 
Language  suffers  violence  by  harsh  or  by  dar- 
in^  figures,  by  transposition,  by  unusual  accep- 
tations of  words,  and  by  any  license  which 
would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any' artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of  the 
verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epi- 
thet which  can  be  ejected  without  diminution 
of  the  sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same 
word,  and  all  unusual,  though  not  ungram- 
matical  structure  of  speecl^  destroy  the  grace 
of  etty  poetry. 


The  first  lines  of  Pope*s  Iliad  aflbrd  '^-^ 
pies  of  many  licenses  which  an  easj  writer 
most  decline  : — 

Achilles*  wrath  to  Greece  ibe  direrul  •pring 
Of  wo^s  unnumberd  heavenly  g<n\den  ang. 
The  wrath  which  hurPd  tn  Plutn^s  ^luomj  relga 
The  aoula  of  mightj  chiefs  uniunely  alaiii. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  language  is  diatotted 
by  inversions,  clogged  with  superfloiliea,  aad 
clouded  by  a  harah  metaphor ;  and  in  the 
second  there  are  two  words  uaed  in  an  na- 
common  sense,  two  epithets  inserted  only  to 
lengthen  the  line  ;  ail  these  practisee  may  is 
a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but  they  al- 
ways produce  some  degree  of  obaeority  and 
ruggeaness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  long  excluded  hj 
ambition  of  ornament^  and  luxuriance  of  image- 

Z,  that  its  nature  seems  now  to  be  fergottea. 
ffectation,  however  opposite  to  ease,  ja  sodm- 
times  mistaken  for  it :  and  those  who  aspire  to 
gentle  elegance,  collect  female  phrases  aad 
fashionable  barbarisms,  and  imagine  that  stjle 
to  be  easy  which  custom  has  inade  liuniliar. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  pa- 
per :— 

Pallas  grew  vaptrish  onoe  and  odd, 

She  would  not  do  (he  least  right  thing 
Either  liir  <;odde8s  or  Ibr  god, 

Vat  work,  nor  play,  nor  palm,  nor  sing. 

Jdt*  frowned,  and  "  Us^>*  be  cried,  *« 

So  skilful,  and  tboee  bands  so  taper  ; 
Do  something  exquisite  and  wise.'* — 

She  bowM,  obey'd  him,  and  cat  paper 

This  vexing  him  wlio  gave  her  birtb. 

Thought  by  all  heayen  a  burning  al 
What  does  she  next,  but  bids  of  earth 

Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same ; 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  soange  aire , 

But  sure  you*ll  And  ir  hard  lo  spoil 
The  sense  and  taste  of  one  that  bean 

The  name  of  SaWIle  and  of  Boyle 

Aias  !  one  bad  example  shown. 
How  quickly  all  the  sex  punue  I 

See,  Maiuam  !  see  the  arts  overthrown 
Between  John  Overton  and  you. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  easy  poetry  to  be  on* 
derstood  as  long  as  the  language  lasti ;  but 
modes  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
only  to  modish  folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  those 
that  use  them,  die  away  with  their  inventors, 
and  their  meaning,  in  a  few  years,  is  no  longer 
known. 

Easy  poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty 
compositions  upon  minute  subjects  ;  but  ease, 
though  it  excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatness.. 
Many  lines  in  Cato's  soliloquy  are  at  once  ewf 
and  sublime : — 

The  divinity  that  ettrs  within  as  ; 

*Tia  heaven  Itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

^If  there  is  a  power  above  us, 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro>  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virme, 
And  that  which  he  delights  la  must  be  bappy. 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  sab-^ 
limity:  the  celebrated  staBsa  of  Cowiefy  cna 
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lady  elaborately  dremed,  losee  notiihig  of  its 
ireedom  by  the  spirit  of  the  sentimefit : — 

Th*  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

I«  bu  a  barbarous  Hkill, 
*Ti8  like  the  pofa^iiinR  of  a  dart, 

Too  ape  before  to  kUU 

"  Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power 
•of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other  of  oar 
poets ;  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.  Wal- 
ler often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it;  for 
he  Lb  too  frequeatly  driven  into  transpositions. 
The  poets,  from  the  time  of  Dryden,  have  gra- 
dually advanced  in  embellishment,  and  conse- 
quently departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of 
easy  poetry,  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him 
with  too  hard  a  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write 
a  volume  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets,  bright- 
ened by  figures,  and  stiffened  by  transpositions, 
than  to  produce  a  few  couplets  ^ced  only  by 
simple  punty,  which  re- 


naked  elegance  and  simple  punty,  „...^„  .«- 
quires  so  much  care  and  skill,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
tnoie  definition  of  easy  poetry. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1769. 

[  HATS  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those 
places  to  which  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle 
and  luzttiious  an  annual  reason  for  resorting, 
whenever  they  fancy  themselves  oflfended  by 
the  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
of  this  periodical  assembly  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases  nor  fear  them. 
What  pleasure  can  be  expected,  more  than  the 
variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  num- 
bers are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for 
diversion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon 
the  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restramt; 
and  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  an- 
other. 

But  every  condition  has  some  advantages. 
In  this  confinement  a  smaller  circle  affords  op- 
portunities for  more  exact  observation.  The 
glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts  the 
sight  to  a  point ;  and  the  mmd  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.  The  quality  or  habit  which 
passes  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
multitudes,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  of- 
fered to  the  notice  da^  after  day  ;  and  perhaps 
I  have,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thou- 
sands, like  my  late  companions ;  for  when  the 
scene  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  dis- 
gust turns  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression 
can  be  made  upon  the  mind. 

There  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  al- 
ways  oassed  the  evening  together.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 
honour  of  the  place ;  many  youths  aspired  to 
distinction,  by  pretending  to  occasional  invita- 
tions ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wishing  to  be 
men,  that  they  might  partake  the  pleasures  of 
iMmed  socie^. 


I  know  not  whf  *tinr  by  merit  or  destiny,  1 
was  soon  after  ni;  'rival,  admitted  to  this  en* 
vied  party,  which  I'frequentcd  till  I  had  learn- 
ed the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  asscrtor  of  un* 
controverted  truth;  and  by  keeping  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired 
all  the  confidence  which  the  consciousness  of 
irresistible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was 
once  mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and  after 
having  recounted  his  virtues,  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  fully,  by  mentioning  his  faults, 
"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady,  " that  he  has  faults  I 
can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  witliout  them  ? 
No  man,  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the  earth, 
however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not, 
in  some  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If 
there  be  an^  man  faultless,  bring  him  forth  in- 
to public  view,  show  him  openly,  and  let  him 
be  Known  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  and, 
till  the  contrary  be  pkiinly  shown,  shall  aiwaya 
maintain,  that  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfec- 
tion ;  such  talk  is  for  those  that  are  strangers 
in  the  world ;  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and 
conversed  with  all  ranks  of  people ;  I  have 
known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
clerical  and  the  lav  ;  but  I  have  never  found  a 
man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die  in 
the  opinion,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail" 

To  all  this  nothing  could  be  opposed.  I  lis 
tened  with  a  hanging  head :  Mr.  Steady  looked 
round  on  the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw 
every  eye  congratulating  his  victory] ;  he  de- 
parted, and  spent  the  next  morning  in  fbUow*. 
mg  those  who  retired  from  the  company,  and 
telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  how 
poor  BprighUy  began  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wiser  than  himself,  but  that  he  suppressed  him 
by  a  decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally 
to  silence. 

J>ick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly^  remark  and  pithy 
sententiousness ;  he  never  immer^s  himself 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,  but  hes  to  catch 
his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is  often  very 
successful  in  breaking  narratives,  and  con* 
founding  eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the 
history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  made  men- 
tion of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers :  "  Then,** 
said  Dick,  **  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich.'* 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  the  tale ;  and  hear- 
ing of  a  man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked, 
that  *<  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon  dry 
land."  • 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity, whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quickness 
of  discernment,  subject  him  to  impression* 
from  the  sli£rhtest  causes ;  and  who,  therefore, 
passes  his  liTe  between  rapture  and  horror,  in 
quiverings  of  delight,  or  convulsions  of  dis- 
gust His  emotions  are  too  violent  for  many 
words ;  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered 
by  exclamations.  "Vile,  odious,  horrid,  de* 
testable,"  and  "sweet,  charming,  delightful, 
astonishing,"  compose  almost  his  whole  voci^ 
bulary,  which  he  otters  with  varioui  conioiw 
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iSomi  to^  gesdci3iSfiiun|«ot  euHy  reUted  or 
'describeiil. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  dF'much  reading,  who 
''UttorB  nothing  hut  quotations;  but  naving 
;been,  I  suppose,  too  confident  of  his  memory, 
■  he  has  fbr-some  time  neclected  his  hooks,  and 
•Us  stock  grows  every  &y  more  scanty.  Mr. 
^lid  has  round  an  opppitunky  eveiy  night  to 
•repeat,  from  Ekidibras. 

DoulxleM  the  plouvcn  H  u  gr«st 
Of  being  cheauRl,  aa  tt)  cheili 

•and  from  Waller. 

Foeu  loM  half  the  praiae  they  woold  hare  got, 
Were  it  but  koown  whet  they  diacfeiely  blot. 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and 
forcible  penetration.  Others  are  content  with 
^superficial  appearances :  but  Dick  holds,  that 
thero  is  no  efloct  without  a  cause,  and  values 
himself  upon  his  powerof  ezplainine  the  diffi- 
-  culty,  and  displaying  the  abstruse.  Upon  a  dis* 
pute  among  us,  which  of  two  youoff  strangers 
'was  more  beautiful,  '<  You,"  says  Mr.  Misty, 
'turning  to  me,  "  like  Amaranthia  better  than 
-Ohloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference, 
■for  the  cause  is  evident ;  there  is  in  man  a  per- 
'^option  of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  per- 
fection,* which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
mental  texture ;  and  before  reason  can  de- 
scend firom  her  throne,  to  pass  her  sentence 
upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  towards 
the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  gentle,  yet  inresistible ;  for  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  universe,  and  the  recipro- 
>cal  magnetism  of  similar  natures,  are  always 
operating  towards  conformity  and  union;  nor 
can  the  powers  of  the  soul  cease  from  agita- 
tion, till  they -find  something  on  which  they 
can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  opposed  ; 
and  Amaranthia  was  acknowledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from, 
Sir,  yours, 

ROUN   SlPRlTBLT.  . 


No.  79.]     Satokdat,  Oct.  80,  1769. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER, 


Tour  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  paints 
^gf  ^ves  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few 
more  sketches  on  the  Same  subject 

Amongst  the  painters  and  the  writers  on 
fMiinting,  there  is  one  maxim  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  continually  inculcated.  Imitate 
nature  is  the  invariable  rule ;  but  I  know  none 
who  have  explained  in  what  manner  this  rule 
IS  to  be  understood  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  that  objects  are  represented  naturally 
when  they  have  such  reliei  that  they  seem  real 
It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
sense  of  the  rule  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that,  if  the  excellence  of  a  painter 
consisted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  paint- 
ing must  lose  its  rank,  and  be  no  longer  con- 
Mend  u  a  liberal  art,  and  sister  to  poetry, 


this  imitetbli  being  taimljr  mechmical,  is 
whioh  the  slowest  intellect  is  alwa.^  sore  to 
succeed  best ;  for  the  painter  of  gemus  cannot 
stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which  the  understahdinf 
has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence  has  the  ait 
to  claim  kindred  with  t>o^^i7>  ^^^  ^  i^  P^^^* 
ere  over  the  imagination  ?  To  this  power  the 
painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim  5  in  this  cense 
he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end, 
even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  confined -aense 
of  the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  requiics  this 
minute  attention  to  be  careAiUy  avoided^  and 
must  be  kept  as  separate  from  it  as  the  style  of 
poetry  from  that  of  history.  Poetical  orna- 
ments destroy  that  air  of  truth  and  plainness 
which  ought  to  characterise  history ;  but  the 
very  being  of  poetry  consists  in  departbg 
from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting  eveiy 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To 
desire  to  see  the  excellencies  m  emch  -style 
united,  to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italnn 
school,  is  to  join  contrarieties  which  cannot 
subsist  together,  and  which  destroy  the  effica^ 
cy  of  each  othen  The  Italian  attends  only 
to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  genenl  ideas 
which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal  na- 
ture ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  litexal 
truth,  and  a*  minute  exactness  in  the  dotail,  as 
I  may  say  of  nature  modified  by  accidenL 
The  attention  to  these  petty  pecuiiaritiei  is 
is  the  ver^  cause  of  this  naturalness,  90  nMch 
admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  which,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a 
lower  order,  which  ou^ht  to  give  place  to  a 
beauty  of  a  superior  kmd,  since  one  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  departing  from  the  ^ithe^ 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  whether  they  would 
receive  any  advantage  from  posseesing  this 
mechanical  merit,  I  snould  not  scn:^e  to  say 
they  would  not  only  receive  no  advantage,  but 
would  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect 
which  they  now  have  t>n  every  mind  soscepU- 
ble  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  may 
be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  wby 
should  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  matter, 
which  can  only  counteract  his  4>urpose  by  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  imagination. 

If  this  opmion  should  be  thought  one  of  the 
wild  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only 
say,  (hat  those  who  censure  it  are  not  conver- 
sant in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  the  arte  of  painting  and  poe- 
try may  admit.  There  may  perhaps  be  too 
great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great  a  re- 
ntraint  of  imagination ;  and  if  the  one  pro- 
duces incoherent  monsters,  the  other  produ- 
ces what  is  full  as  bad,  lifeless  insipidity. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  passions,  and 
good  sense,  but  not  common  sense,  must  at 
last  determine  its  limits.  It  has  been  thought, 
and  I  believe  with  reason,  that  Michael  Angelo 
sometimes  transgressed  those  limits,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  figures  of  him  of  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  sublime  or  ex> 
tremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults  may  be  said 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius ;  but  at  least 
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lie  had  thi«  mMit,  that  lie  neTer  was  msipid, 
•And  whatever  paaaon  his  works  may  excite, 
they  will  always  escape  contempL 

What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  the 
«abliroest  style,  paiticularly  that  of  Michael 
Ang^elo,  the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds 
iiiay  admit  of  this  naturalness,  which  of  the 
iowaeit  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting, 
«8  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  has  the  least  of 


One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little 
tmore  enthusiasm  to  the  modem  painters ;  too 
•much  is  oertainly  not  the  vice  of  the  present 
^a^e.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conti- 
nual! v  declining  in  this  respect  frsm  the  time 
•of  Michael  Angelota that  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
'and  from  flience  to  the  very  bathosvf  insipidly 
ty  to  which  they  are  bow  sunk  ;  m  that  there 
is  no  need  of  reaoarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tioned the  Italian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
'I>atGh,  I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads 
•of  the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor 
•did  I  mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  «a  Italian 
painter,  the  VenetiaB  scfaiool,  which  may  he 
said  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius. 
I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
painters,  tiiat  however  excellent  they  may  be 
in  painting  natnrally,  they  would  not  flatter 
themselves  very  maeh  upon  it ;  and  to  the 
•connoisseurs,  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  fid- 
dle painted  so  finely,  that  as  the  phrase  is, 
**  It  looks  as  if  yon  could  take  it  up,"  they 
would  not  for  that  reason  immediately  com- 
pare the  painter  to  Ra&elle  and  Michael 
Angelo. 


its  labonrs,  than  whole  shops  of  silk  busy  lh» 

fancy. 

But  happiness  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  knowB» 
and  very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day 
of  departure  a  week  is  always  appropriated  to 
the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial  vi* 
sits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  hot 
the  delights  of  London.  The  lady  who  is 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  flutters  her 
wings,  dispUys  her  prospect  of  felicity,  tetla 
how  she  grudges  every  moment  of  delay,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she  luiows 
condemned  to  May  at  home,  is  sure  to  won^ 
der  by  what  arts  life  can  be  made  supportabla 
thiongh  a  wmter  in  the  country,  ana  to  tell 


how  often,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  an  op 

pit) 
behind.    Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom 


she  shall  pity  those  fneods  whom  she  has 


ns 


No.  80.]    Saturday,  Oct.  87, 1759. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
universally  experienced,  and  almost  univer- 
sally confessed ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to 
mournful  truths ;  if  we  look  impartially  about 
us,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has  hkewise 
its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is 
again  beginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment  Those 
whom  the  tyranny  of  fashion  had  condemned 
to  pass  the  summer  among  shades  and  brooks, 
are  now  preparing  to  return  to  plays,  balb, 
and  assemblies,  with  health  restored  by  retire- 
ment, and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some 
months  without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels 
a  sudden  renovation  of  its  faculties.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  by  Pythagoras,  that  ability 
and  necessity  dwell  near  each  other.  She 
that  wandered  in  the  garden  without  sense  of 
its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  after  day  stretched 
upon  a  coach  behind  a  green  curtain,  unwill- 
ing to  wake  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  sum- 
mons her  thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her 
last  year's  clothes  shall  bo  seen  again,  and  to 
anticipate  the  raptnres  of  a  new  suit ;  the  day 
and  the  night  are  now  filled  with  occupation ; 
the  laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
among  rustics,  are  taken  fimn  the  boxes,  and 
raviewed,  and  the  eye  is  no  sooner  closed  after 
3E 


disappointed:  the  aflected  inoiflerence  of  one, 
the  faint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wisk' 
es  of  some  openly  confessed,  and  the  silent 
dejection  of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own 
deception,  truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  some* 
times  intrude  upon  the  mind.  They  who  hav9 
already  cnjoyea  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
^reat  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  w 
bttlc  more  than  the  restlessness  of  a  vacant 
mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led  by  hope 
as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  i» 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  passenger  en- 
wrapped in  silent  expectation,  whose  joy  is 
more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  are  more  ei 
sited.  The  virgin  whom  the  last  summei 
released  from  her  governess,  and  who  is  now 
goins  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try 
Sie  lortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects 
no  fallacy  in  the  gay  representation.  She  be- 
lieves herself  passing  into  another  world,  and 
images  London  as  an  Elysian  region,  i^om 
every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  no- 
thing is  seen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth,  and 
nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery; 
where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show, 
and  the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  tho 
eyes  are  used  only  to  sparkle,  and  the  feet 
only  to  danc9» 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves 
on  the  road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  bo 
dreaded,  and  cautions  to  be  observed.  She 
hears  thcni  as  they  heard  their  predecesson^ 
witii  incredulity  or  contempt  Sue  sees  that 
they  have  ventured  and  escaped ;  and  one  of 
tlie  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  is, 
to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  bo  freed  fi'om 
their  admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we 
do  not  know,  because  tliey  have  never  deceiv« 
ed  us.  The  fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  li^ 
ten  to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  of 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to 
be  credited  whoji  he  tells  her,  that  her  expecta- 
tions will  likewise  end  in  disappointment 

The  uniform  necessities  of  human  nature 
produce  in  a  great  measure  uniformity  of  IMe^ 
and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one  place  like 
another;  to  dress  and  undress,  to  eat  and  to  ' 
sleep,  are  the  same  in  London  as  in  the  cean« 
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try.  The  rapennmenry  boim  have  indeed  a 
greater  Tariety  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
The  stranger  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
highest  summit  of  female  happiness :  but  how 
great  is  the  anguish  when  the  novelty  of 
another  face  draws  her  worshippers  away! 
The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine 
gown ;  but  the  sight  of  a  gown  yet  finer  pats 
an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at  an  ojiera,  - 
two  hours  may  be  happily  passed  in  listening 
to  the  music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the 
glances  of  the  company ;  but  how  will  the 
night  end  in  despondency  when  she  that 
imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the  place, 
sees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair ! 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  conversation  to  her 
whose  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place; 
and  who  can  dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees 
Amaryllis  led  out  before  her  ?  She  that  fancied 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  pleasures,  will 
find  herself  en^ged  without  design  in  num- 
berless competitions,  and  mortified  without 
provocation  with  numberless  afflictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour 
which  I  wish  to  moderate,  or  to  discoura^ 
those  whom  I  am  endeavouring  to  restrain. 
To  know  the  worfd  is  necessary,  since  we  are 
bom  for  the  h^p  of  one  another ;  and  to  know 
it  early  is  convenient,' if  it  be  only  that  we  may 
learn  early  to  despise  it  She  that  brings  to 
London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninter- 
rupted  happiness,  will  gain  in  return  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  knowledge  to  vivacity,  and  ^ 
enlarging  innocence  to  virtue. 


Ko.  81.]     SaTvroat,  Nov.  3, 1759. 

As  the  English  army  was  passing  towards 
Ctuebec,  along  a  soft  savanna  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  lake,  one  of 'the  petty  chiefs  of  the' 
inland  regions  stood  npon  a  rock  sum)undod 
by  his  clan,  and  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes  contemplated  the  art  and  regularity  of 
European  war.  It  was  evening,  the  tents 
were  pitched :  he  observed  the  security  with 
which  the  troops  rested  in  ^lie  night,  and  the 
order  with  which  the  march  was  renewed  in 
the  morning.  He  continued  to  pursue  them 
with  his  eye  till  they  could  be  seen  no  longer, 
and  thdn  stood  for  some  time  silent  and 
pensire. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  "  My  'chil- 
dren," sai'd  he,  '*  I  have  often  heard  ftom  men 
hoary  with  long  life,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  absolute  lords  of  the 
woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  the  foort  can  pass.  They 
fished  and  hunted,  feaated  'and  danced,  andf, 
when  they  were  weary  lay  doivn  under  the 
lirtt  thicket,  without  dansr^'"*  and  without  fear. 
They  changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons 
required,  convenience  prompted,  or  curiosity 
allured  them;  and  sometimes  gathered  the 
iruits  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  spotted 
in  canoes  along  the  Hsoast 


"Many years  and  agea  aresupfXtd  to  bava 
been  thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security ;  when. 
at  last,  a  new  race  of  men  entered  cor  osaotiy 
from  the  great  ocean.  They  indosod  them- 
selves in  habitations  of  stone,  which  e«r  ai^ 
cestora  could  neither  enter  bj  violence,  nor 
destroy  by  fire.  They  issued  from  those  <ftc^ 
nesses,  sometimes,  eo^ered  like  the  annadijla 
with  shells,  from  which  the  laoce  reb«>aBdcd 
on  the  striker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  iiiigi»' 
ty  beasts  which  had  never -been  seen  in  ^oor 
vales  or  forests,  of  such  strengtli  and  swift 
ness,  •that  flight  and  opposition  were  ^raia 
alike.  Those  invaders  ranged  over  the  <^0Bti- 
nent,  slaughtering  in  their  rage  thoae  tbat  re- 
sisted, and  those-that  submitted,  in  their  nairth. 
Of  those  that  remained,  some  were  buned  in 
caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals  forthdr 
masters;  some  were  employed  in  tillingthe 
ground,  of  which  foreign  tyiants  devottf  the 
produce  ;  and,  when  the  8w«rd  and  the  iniDes 
have  destroyed*  the  natives,  they  aupplytluir 
place  by  huinan  beings  of  -another  coioar, 
brought  from  some  distant  eountry  tOipensh 
here  under  toil  and  torture. 

'*  Some  there  are  who  boast  th^r  huBanily, 
and  contenttheraselves  to  seiae  our  chases  and 
fisheries,  who  drive  us  from  every  track  -oi 
ground  Where  fertility  and  pleasantness  invite 
uiem  to  settle,  and  make  no  war  upon  as,  ex- 
cept when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  lands. 

'*  Others  pretend  tb  have  purchased  a  right  of 
residence  and  tyranny ;  but  surely  the  insScttoe 
of  such  bargains  is  mors  offensive  than  4he 
avowed  and  open  dominion  of  force.  Wfait 
reward  can  induce  the  possessor  of  a  countiy 
to  admit  a  stranger  more  powerful  -than  him- 
self? Fraud  or  terror  must  operate  in  such 
contracts ;  either  they  promised  proteetioB 
which  they  never  have  afforded,  or  instruction 
which  (hey  never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  be 
secured  by  their  favour  from  some  other  evil, 
or  to  learn  the  arts  of  Europe,  by  wfaidi  we 
might  be  able  to  secure  ourselves.  Their 
power  they  never  have  everted  in  our  defence, 
and  their  arts  they  have  studiously  concealed 
from  us.  '  Their  treaties  are  only  to  deceive,  and 
their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.  They  have  a 
written  law  amons  them,  of  which  theybotst 
as  derived  from  Enm  who  made  the  earth  snd 
sea,  and  by  which  they  profess  to  belie«re  that 
man  will  be  made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake 
him.  Why  is  not  this  law  communicated  to 
us?  It  is  concealed  because  it  is  violated. 
FV>r  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an  Indian  na- 
tion, when  I  am  told  that  one  of  -its  first  pre* 
cepts  forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  they 
would  not  that  other  should  do-  to  them  t 

**But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching 
when  the  pride  of  uisurpktion  6haU  be  crashed^ 
and  the  cruelties  of  invasion  shall  be  vevengcd. 
The  sons  df  rapacity  have  now  drawn  their 
swords  upon  each  othcn-,  and  referred  their 
claims  to  the  decision  ef  war;  let  us  look  un- 
concerned upon  the  slaughter  and  remembet 
that  the  death  of  every  European  deUvers  the 
country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber ;  for  what 
is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the  claim  of 
the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  the 
fawn?     Lst  them  then  continue  to   " 
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their  title  to  regions  which  they  camiot  peop^e, 
to  purchase  by  danger  and  bU>od  the  empty 
dignity  of  dominion  over  mountains  which 
they  will  never  climb,  and'  rjVera  which  they 
will  never  pass.  "Lft  us  endeavour  in  the 
mean  time,  to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to 
ibrge  their  weapons;  and,  when  they,  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  us 
rush  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to 
take  shelter  in  their  ships,  and  reign  once 
more- in  our  native  country.** 


No.  8S.]     Saturday,  Nov.  10, 1 769. . 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

DisoovMiiro  in  my  last  letter  on  tlie^<difierent 
practice  of  the  Italiaii  and  Dutch  pointers,  I 
observed,  that  **the  Italian  painter  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general 
ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inhereat  iniuniversal 
nature." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  by 
endeavonrinff  to  fix  the  oirigiDal.cauee  of  this 
conduct  of  Uie  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  by  this  choiee^they  selected  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show 
how  much  their  principles  are  founded  on  rea- 
son, and,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily. granted,  that  no 
man  can  judffe  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  er  deformed,  who  has  seen  only 
one  of  that  speciea;  that  is -as  conclusive  in 
regard  to  the  human- figure ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
born  blind,  was  to.  recover  his  sight,  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
he  could  not  determine  whether  she  waf  hand- 
some or  not ;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  deibrmed  were  produced,  could  ho  any 
better  determine  to  which  he  should  give  the 
preference,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
diatinguiflh.  beautv,  then,  implies  the  having 
seen  many  individuals  of  that  species.  If  it  is 
asked,  how  is  more  skill  acquired  by  the  ob> 
servation  of  greater  numbers  ?  I  ans^^er,  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  seen  many,  the 
power  is  acquired,  even  without  seeking  after 
It,  of  distinguishing  between  accidental  blem- 
ishes and>  excrescences  which  are  continually 
varying  the  surface  of  Nature's  workfl,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  nature  most 
frequently  produces,  and  always  seems  to  in- 
tend in  her  prodncUons. 

Thus,  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  alike,  yet  the  general  form  is  invaria- 
ble: a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a 
sample,  would  examine  many,  since  if  he  took 
the  first  that  occurred,  it  might  have  by  acf'.i- 
dcnt,  or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that 
species ;  he  selects  as  the  painter  does,  the 
most  beautiful,  that  is,  th9  most  general  form 
of  natore. 

Every  species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
or  determinate  form  towards^  which  nature  is 


continually  inclining,  like  various  lines  term** 
nating  in  .the  centre  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  over 
one  central  point,  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  though  only  one  passes  through  any 
other  point,  so  it  will  be  found  that  perfect  beau- 
ty is  oftener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ; 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but 
than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  instance 
in  a,  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when 
it  is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form, 
which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave^ 
convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form,  that  shall 
b«»  proposed^  As  we  are  Uien  more  accustom- 
ed to   beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con- 


olude  that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve 
and.  admiie  it  as  we  approve  and  admire 
customs,  and  fashions. of  dress  for  no  other 


reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them,  so 
that  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  tb# 
cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the 
idea  now  annexed  it,  and  take  that  .of  beauty : 
as,  if  the  whole  world  should  agreve  that  ye$ 
and  no  should  change  their  meanings,  yes 
would  then  deny,  and  no  would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  tp  proceed  farther  in 
this  argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general 
criterion  of  beauty  respecting  different  spe-> 
cies,  OS  to  show  why  one  species  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another, .it  will  be  required  from  him 
first  to  prove  that  one  species  is  more  beautiful 
than  another.  That  we  pjrefer  one  to  the  other, 
and  with  very  good  reason,  will  be  readily 
grajited.;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence 
Siat  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form;,  fpr  W9 
have  no  criterioin  of  form  bv  which  to,  deter  • 
mine  our  judgment  He  who  says  a  swan  is, 
more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more 
than  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a. swan  than, 
a  dove,  either  from  the  statelinesa  of4t8  mopons,, 
or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird ;  and  h^  who, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does. it  from. 
aottu^  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he 
alwiLys  annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretendi. 
to  defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the 
other  by  endeavourioe  to  prove  that  this  m^re 
beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  .particular  gra- 
dation qf  magnitude,  undulatipn  of  a  curve,  or. 
direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit, 
of  hi^. imagination  he  shall  fix  on  as  a  criterion 
of  form,,  he  .will  be  continually  contradicting, 
himself,  and  find  at  laft  that  the  great  mother 
of  nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow, 
rules.  Among  th^  various  reasons  v^hy.we  pre 
fer  on^  ^rt  of  her  works  to  another,  the  most 
general,  I  believip,  is  habit  anj^  custom  ;  cus-. 
tom  makes,  in  a  certain  sense,  white  black,  and 
black  white !  it  is  custom  alone  determines  our 
preferenc.e  of  the  colour  of  t^Q  Europeans  to 
the  Ethiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  oivn  colour  to  ovirs*.  I  suppose  no* 
body  will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were 
to  paint  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  .lips,  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair ;  and,  it  seems  to  mc,  he 
would  act  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  (6^ 
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by  wlMt  eriUffioa  will  an^  on^  ^Stpiite  tbe  pro- 
prietj  of  his  idea  7  We,  indeed^  say,  that  the 
fbrm  and  colour  of  the  European  w  preferable 
to  that  of  the  iBthiopian  ;  bub  I  know  of  no 
nason  wo  hare  for  it,  but  that  we  are  more  ac- 
emtomed  to  it  It  ia  absurd  to  say  that  beauty 
M  posaessed  of  attractiTe  powers,  which  irre- 
•iatibly  seise  the  corresponding  mind  with  love 
and  admiration,  since  that  argrument  is  equally 
eondusive  in  the  favour  of  the  white  and  the 
black  philosopher. 

The  black  and  white  nations  must,  in  respect 
of  beauty,  be  considered  as  of  different  kinds, 
at  least  a  difierent  species  of  the  same  kind ; 
fiom  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  observed, 
BO  infereiwse  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
beauty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  uncommon  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ? 
The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when 
we  prefer  one  bira  to  another,  though  of  the 
•anie  form,  on  account  of  its  colour,  has  no- 
thing la  do  with  this  argument,  which  reaches 
only  to.  f6rm.  I  have  here  considered  the  word 
beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  this  confined 
■enae ;  fbr  there  can  be  no  argument  if  the 
sense  of  the  word*  is  extended  to  every  thing 
that  is  approved;  A  rose  may  as  welfbe  said 
to  be  beautiful  because  it  has  a  fine  smell,  as 
a  bird  because  of  its  colour.  When  we  apply 
the  word  beauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  a  more  beautifhl  form,  but  something  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  rarity,  usefulness,  coloar, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horso  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal ;  but,  had  a  horse  as  few  good 
qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do.  not  imagine  that  he 
would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be 
another  cause  of  beauty  ;  but  supposing  we 
were  proper  judges  of  what  form  is  the  most 
proper  in  an  animal  to  constitute  strength  or 
awifbiess,  we  always  determine  concerning 
its  beauty,  before  we  exert  our  understanding 
to  judge  of  its  fitness. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one 
apecies  with  another,^  are  all  equally  beautiful ; 
and  that  preference  is  given  from  custom,  or 
aome  association  of  ideas ;  and  that,  in  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  me- 
dium or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary ;  if 
it  has  boon  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  na- 
ture, produces  beauty,  he  must,  by  regarding 
minute  particularities  and  accidental  discrimi- 
aaaons,  deviate  from  the  universal  rule,  and 
pollute  his  canvass  with  deformity. 


No.  83.]     Saturday,  Nov.  17, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  suppose  you  haveforeotten  that  many  weeks 
ago  I  ]»romised  to  send  you  a  account  of  my 
companions  at  the  Wells.     You  would  not 


dbny  mo  a  pikce  among  tne  moat  faithful  Tola* 
ties  of  idleness,  if  you  knew  bow  ofVen  I:  have 
recollected  my  engagement,  and  contented  raj« 
self  to  delay  the  performance  fb>  some  reasoa 
which  I  durst  not  examine  because  I  knew  it 
to  be  false ;  how  oiU:n  I  have  sat  down  to  write 
and  rejoiced  at  interruption  ;  and  how  ofUo  I 
have  praised  the  dignity  of  resolution »  deter- 
mined at  night  to  write  in  the  morning,  and 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet  hours  of 
night 

I  have  at  last  begun  what  I  have  lonf  wished 
at  an  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  expect- 
ed to  continue  my  narration. 

Our  assembly  couhl  boast  no  snch  conalelh- 
tion  of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of  associ- 
ates.  We  had  among  us  no  Seldcn,  Falkland, 
or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  not  less  important 
in  their  own  eyes,  thou  j^  less  distinguished  br 
the  public ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  lamented 
the  partiality  of  mankind,  and  agreed  that  men 
of  the  deepest  in<^uiry  sometimes  let  their  dis- 
coveries die  away  m  silence,  that  the  moat  com- 
prehensive observers  have  seldom  oppoitunities 
of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that  modest 
merit  passes  in  the  oiowd  unknown  and  aa- 
heedea. 

;  One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  society  was 
Sim  Scrapie,  who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoise 
of  doubt,  and  is  a  constant  enemy  tocon6deiiee 
and  dogmatism.  Simf s  favourite  Immc  of  caa- 
versation  is,  the  narrowness  of  the  faaman 
mind,  the  fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  the  pie- 
valence  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  uncertamtv 
of  appearances.  Sim  has  many  doubta  about 
the  i^ture  of  death,  and  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  behevo  that  sensation  may  survive  mottoD, 
and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel  though  he  can- 
not stir.  He  has  sometimes  hinted  that  man 
might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  qnadiu- 
ped ;  ond  thmks  it  would  be  very  proper,  that 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  some  children  ahoold 
be  inclosed  in  an  apartment  in  which  the 
nurses  should  bo  obfaged  to  walk  half  upon 
four  and  half  upon  two,  that  the  younglincsi 
being  bred  without  the  prejudice  of  examjSc^ 
might  have  no  other  guide  than  nature,  and 
might  at  last  come'  form  into  the  world  as  ge- 
nius should  direct,  erect  or  prone,  on  two  lega 
or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  fluency 
of  talk  was  Dick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  de- 
light is,  to  find  every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never 
enters  a  room  but  he  shows  that  the  door  and 
the  chimney  are  ill-placed.  He  never  walks, 
into  the  fields  but  he  finds  ground  ploughed 
which  is  fitter  for  pasture.  He  is  always  aa 
enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds  that 
all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  sooa 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tea.  He  triumphs 
when  he  talks  on  the  present  system  of  edoca^ 
tion,  and  tells  us  with  great  vehemence,  that 
we  are  learning  words  when  we  should  learn 
things.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  suck  in  er 
rors  at  the  nurse's  breast  and  thinks  it  extreme- 
ly ridiculous  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
use  tlie  right  hand  rather  than  the  loft 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
to  say  again  what  he  has  once  said,  and  won- 
ders how  any  man  that  has  beeiv  known  to  al*^ 
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ter  hm  opinioii,  aaa  look  his  ndf^iboiin  in  the 
Ikca.  Bob  is  the  most  fonnidsbie  disputuit  of 
the  whole  Gompeny;  for,  without  troubling 
hinself  to  search  for  reasons,  he  tires  his  anta« 
conist  with  repeated  affirmations.  When  Bob 
Eas  lioen  attacked  for  an  hour  witli  all  the 
powera  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  poei-* 
tioa  appears  to  all  but  himself  utteriy  untenable, 
be  always  closes  the  debate  with  his  first  de- 
elaratioD,  introduced  by  a  stoat  preface  of  con^ 
temptoous  civihty,  **  All  this  is  very  judi- 
cious ;  you  may  taik.  Sir,  as  you  please  ;  but 
I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at  first**  Bobdeals 
much  in  universals,  which  he  has  now  obliged 
us  to  the  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
on  an  annuity,  and  holds  that  '*  there  are  as 
many  thieves  as  traders  ;*'  he  is  of  loyalty  un- 
shaken, and  always  maintains;  that  *'  he  who 
mea$  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal.'* 

Phil  Oentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of 
contradiction  and  the  turbulance  of  debate. 
PhH  has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
wiUinffly  catches  from  the  last  speaker  such  as 
lie  iAnSu  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance 
is  easily  accommodated  to  any  tenet;  his  only 
difficulty  is,  when  the  dispufasts  ^w  zealous, 
how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opimons  at  once. 
If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  haa 
tlie  9Xi  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his 
smfles  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him 
of  hifl  own  party;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
•pe^,  he  then  observes  that  the  question  is 
difficult ;  that  he  never  received  so  much  plea* 
mre  from  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  tiie 
contravertists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
any  other  company ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's 
assertion  vb  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there 
is  great  force  tn  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced 
against  it  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both 
are  commonly  satisfied  ;  for  be  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour ;  and  he  that  has  felt 
iiis  own  weakness  is  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
po  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robin  SpniTSLT. 


N#  84.]     Satueoat,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

BiooaAPHT  is,  of  the  various  kind  of  narra- 
tive writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
life. 
^     In  romances,  when  the  wide  field  of  possi- 
'    bility  lies  open  to  invention,  the   incidents 
may  easily  be  made  more  numerous,  the  vioifr- 
■itudes  more  sudden,  and  the  events  more  won- 
derful ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy 
''^4»egins  to  be  over^ruled  by  reason  and  corrected 
by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale  raises  little 
curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  fiilse ;  though 
\t  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  model 
of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  contains,  but  how  it  is  written ; 
/or  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may 
/  have  recourse  to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of 
I   which,  when  they  awake,  thejr  voluntarily  dis- 
^  miss  the  images  from  their  minds. 

The  examples  and  evonts  of  history,  press, 
indeed,  qpon  tlie  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth ; 


but  when  they  are  reposited  in  the  memoiy^ 

thev  are  ollener  employed  for  show  than  use, 
and  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  such  sceaes  as  give 
them  opportunities  of  growing  wiser,  by  the 
downfal  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat  of  generals. 
The  stratagems  of  war,  and  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  are  read  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  man- 
kind with  the  same  indifTercnce  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a 
fairy  region.  Between  falsehood  and  useless 
truth  there  is  little  difibrence.  As  gold  which 
he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man  rich,  so 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and- 
folly,  of  irregular  desires  and  predominant 
passions,  are  best  discovered  by  those  rela- 
tions which  are  levelled  with  the  general  sur- 
face of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  be- 
came great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  ; 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but 
how  he  became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  oi 
most  value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own 
story.  He  that  recounts  the  hfe  of  another 
commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familianty  of  his  tale  to 
increase  its  dignity,  shows  his  favourite  at  a 
distance  decorated  and  magnified  like  the  an 
cient  actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  "  That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  ser* 
vants  of  his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  man  is  yet  less  a  hero  to  himself.  He 
that  is  most  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the 
importance  of  his  employments,  or  the  repu-« 
tation  of  his  genius,  feels  himself  afibcted  by 
fame  or  business  but  as  they  inftuence  his  do« 
mestic  life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have 
no  less  similitudes  in  their  pains  and  pleasures. 
The  sensations  are  the  same  in  all,  though 
produced  by  very  different  occasions.  The 
prince  feels  tlie  same  pain  when  an  invader 
seizes  a  province,  as  the  fanner  when  a  thief 
drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal  in  them- 
selves will  appear  eoual  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  place  at  the  greatest  distance,  may  af- 
ford instruction  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  Hfe  has  at  least  the 
first  qualification  of  an  historian,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may  be  plau- 
sibly objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise 
it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  impartiality  may 
be  expected  with  equal  confidence  from  him 
that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  as 
from  him  that  denvers  the  transactions  of  an- 
other. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes 
mistake,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  coU 
lect  by  conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can 
one  man  judge  of  another's  motives  or  senh- 
ments,  is  easily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire ; 
as  objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms 
from  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.    Uitt 
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that  which  18  iUly  known  cftanot  he  fhlftified 
but  with  reluctance  of  understanding,  and 
alarm  of  conscience :  of  understanding,  the 
lover  of  truth ;  of  conscience,  the  sentinel  of 
Yirtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either 
his  friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to 
exalt  his  praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy ;  many 
temptations  to  falseliood  w'lil  occur  in  the  dis- 
gaiBe  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much 
resistance.  Love  of  virtue  will  animate  pane- 
gyric, and  hatred  of  wickedness  imbitter  cen- 
sure. The  zeal  of  firatitude,  the  ardour  of 
patriotism,  fbndtaess  lor  an  opinion,  or  fidelity 
to  a  party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance 
«f  a  mind  habituallv  well  disposed,  and  pre- 
vail over  unassisted  and  unfriended  veracity. 

But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  has  no  motive 
to  falsehood  or  partiality  except  self-love,  by 
which  all  have  so  often  been  betrayed,  that  all 
are  on  the  watch  against  its  artifices.  He  that 
writes  an  apolo^  u»r  a  single  action,  to  con- 
fute an  accusation,  to  recommend  himself  to 
ftvour,  is  indeed  always  Uy  be  suspected  of 
favouring  his  own  cause ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calm  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life 
for  the  admonition  of  posterity,  or  to  amuse 
himself,  and  leaves  this  account  unpublished, 
may  be  commonly  presumed  to  tell  truth,  since 
falsehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mind,  and 
4ame  wiH  not  be  heard  beneath  thetombw 


IXo.  85.]      SATuaoATi  Dbg.  I,  1759. 

Onk  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
present  age  is  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Every  day  brings  new  advertisements  of  lite- 
rary undertakings,  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  growing  wise  on  easier 
terms  than  our  progemtors. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge 
is  advanced  by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we 
knew  not  before^  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reve- 
renced as  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleas- 
ing ways,  may  very  property  be  loved  as  a 
benefactor  ;  and  he  that  supplies  life  with  in- 
nocent amusement,  will  be  certainly  caseased 
18  a  pleasing  companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with 
books  have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either 
of  pleasing  or  instructing.  They  have  often 
no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  with- 
out an^  new  materials  of  their  own,  and  with 
ver^  little  application  of  judgment  to  those 
which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not 
assert.  Particles  of  science  are  often  very 
widely  scattered.  Writers  of  extensive  com- 
{Mvhension  have  incidental  remarks  upon  to- 
pics very  remote  from  the  principal  subject, 
which  are  often  more  valuable  than  formal 
treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  because 
they  are  not  promised  in  the  title.  He  that 
OODects  those  under  proper  heads  is  veiy  lau- 


dabljf  employed,  for  though  he  exerts  no  ^;reat 
abilities  m  the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress 
of  others,  and  by  making  that  easy  of  attain^ 
ment  which  is  already  written,  may  give  Bom» 
mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventnious  thaa 
his  own,  Icuure  for  new  thoughts  and  original' 
designs. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  tbo- 
press  have  been  seldom  made  at  any  ereat  ex->. 
pense  of  time  or  inquiry,  and  therefore  only. 
serve  to  distract  choice  without  supt>lyiiig  any 
real  want 

It i» observed  that  "a  corrupt  society  has. 
many  laws :"  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
equally  true,  that  **  an  ignorant  a^  has  many 
books."  When  the  treasures  of  ancient  know- > 
ledg  lie  unexamined,  and  original  authors  are 
neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers  and  plagi-. 
aries  are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  what, 
we  had  before,  and  grow  great  by  setting  be- 
fore us  what  our  own  slou  had  hidden  from, 
our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indis- 
criminately censured  and  rejected.  Truth,  lik# 
beauty,  varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recom- 
mended by  different  dresses  to  difierent  minds ; 
and  he  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  has  left 
behind  it,  maybe  truly  said  to  advance  the 
I  literature  of  hie  own^age.  As  the  manners  of. 
nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  become  ■ 
necessary,  and  new  combinations  of  imaray 
are  produced ;  and  he  that  can  accommodate 
himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may  always  have 
readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked . 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exact  of  every  nuin  who  writes,  that  he 
riiould  say  something  new,  would  be  to  reduce 
authors  to  a  small  number ;.  to  oblige  the  most 
fertile  genius  to  say  oidy  what  is  new  would 
be  to  contract  his  volumes  to  a  few  pages. 
Yet,  surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  bounds  to 
repetition ;  libraries  ought  no  more  to  be  heap-, 
ed  for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts  differently 
expressed,  than  with  the  same  books  differ 
ently  decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  these  secondary 
writers  produce,  is  seldom  of  any  long  dura>. 
tion.  As  they  owe  their  existence  to  change 
of  fashion,  they  cemmonly  disappear  when  a« 
new  fashion  becomes  prevalent  The  authors. 
that  in  any  nation  iast  from  age  to  age  are  vety 
few,  because  there  are  very  few  that  have  any. 
other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch  hold 
on  present  curiosity,  and  gratify  some  aoci-, 
dental  desire,  or  produce  some  tempoiaiy, 
sonveniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may 
despair  of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  least  to. 
forbear  any  present  mischief.  Though  they 
cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  ^  excel- 
lence, they  might  keep  themselves  harmless. 
They  might  take  care  to  inform  themselves 
before  they  attempt  to  inform  others,  and  exert 
the  little  influence  which  they  have  for  honest 
purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  litera^ 
ture,  that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  "  a. 
great  book  a  great  evil,"  would  now  think  the 
multitude  of  books  a  multitude  of  evils.    Qst 
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'^7ottld  consider  a  bulky  writer  who  ensroased 
ti  j^ear,  and  a  tiwarm  of  pamphleteers  who  stole 
«ach  an  hour/ as  equal  was^rs  of  human  life, 
and  would  make  bo  other  difference  between 
them,  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
"flight  of  lo<ni8t8. 


^o.  86.]      Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

i  AM  a  young  lady  neWly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 
are  vacant,  our  dispositions  gay,  our  acquaint* 
ances  numerous,  and  our  relations  splendid. 
'We  considered  that -marriage,  like  life,  has  its 
youth;  that  the  firstly  ear  is  the  year  of  gaiety 
and  revel,  and  resolved  to  see  the  shows  and 
feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the  increase  of 
oar  family  should  confine  us  to  domestic  cares 
'and  domestic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  prepamtion ;  the 
"Coach  was  harnessed,  and  a  few  days  brought 
us  to  London,  and  we  alighted  at  a  lod^ng 
*proyided  for  us  by  Miss  fiiddy  Trifle,  a  maiden 
niece  of  my  husband's  father,  whereive  found 
apartments  on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cou- 
sin told  us  would  serve  us  till  we  coiild  please 
ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and  ele- 
gant habitation,  and  which  she  had  'taken  at  a 
very  high  price,  because  it  was  not  woQth  the 
ivhile  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a 
time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
clothes  were  made,  and-my  new  lodging  hired ; 
but  Miss  Trifle  had  so  industriously  given  no- 
tice of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeins 
the  door  thronj^d  with  painted  coaches  and 
chairs  with  coronets,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  my  husband's  relations  on  a  second 
floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some 
advantage :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments 
furnished  a  subject  for  conversation,  which, 
without  some  such  help,  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  waifting.  Lady  Stately  told  us 
how  many  years  had  passed  since  she  climbed 
so  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to  the  window, 
and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the  walkers  so 
little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentle  went  to 
try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
herself  so  far  above  the  ground. 

Thev  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove, 
and,  therefore,  all  gave  me  advice  about  a 
proper  choice.  One  street  was  recommended 
for  the  purity  <lf  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
from  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  the  park, 
another  because  there  was  but  a  step  fiom  it 
to  all  places  of  diversion,  and  another,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town 
and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recom- 
mendation with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it 
was  made,  and  of  acquiescence  when  it  was 
concluded,  oat  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  desire 
than  to  be  free  from  the  disgrace  of  a  second 


floor,  and  cared  Kttic  where  I  should  fb  if  the 
apartments  were  spacious  and  splendid. 

Next  69J  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  MiM 
Trifle  was  despatched  to  find  a  lodging.  Bhe 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  account  of' 
a  charming  place,  to  which  my  husband  went 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract.  Being 
voun^  and  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him 
his  fnend  Ned  Cluick,  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a 
single  elance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  com« 
mendeaor  censured.  Mr. CLuick,  at  the Ifirst 
view  of  the  house,  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  inthe  afternoon  shone 
with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  again  and  soon  disco« 
vered  another  lodging,  which  Mr.  CLuick  went 
to  survey,  and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind 
should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smoke  of 
the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found 
in  one  of  the  streets  near  Westminster-^ridfe, 
which  Miss  Trifle  preferred  to  any  which  she 
had  yet  seen ;  but  Air.  ^uick  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
too  much  exposed  in  the  morning  to  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  the  river.  Thus  Mr.  tluick 
proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new  teslimo« 
nies  of  his  taste  and  circumspection  i  some- 
times the  street  was  too  nairow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  ob« 
scure  place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quali- 
ty. Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowd- 
ed ;  in  some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill-suit^ 
ed,  and  in  others  the  stairs  were  too  narrow. 
He  had  such  fertility  of  ol^ections  that  Miss 
Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  for  our  accommodation. 

In  me  meantime  I  have  still  continued  to 
see  my  company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am 
asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave 
those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumul- 
tuously  without  pleasure,  and  expensively 
without  honour.  My  husband  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  CLuick,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  and  Mr. 
Cluick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the 
multiplication  of  difliculties. 

In  this  distress,  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  7 
I  find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappoint- 
ment, by  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  the  possession  of  riches  which  I 
cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hns- 
band  that  he  is  trifling  awajr,  in  superauoua 
vexation,  the  few  months  which  custom  han 
appropriated  to  delight ;  that  matrimonial 
quarrels  are  not  easuy  reconciled  between 
those  that  have  no  children :  that  wherever  wo 
settle  he  must  always  find  some  inconveni- 
ence; but  nothing  is  somnch  to  be  avoided 
as  a  perpetual  state  of  inquiiy  and  snspenatt. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

PbOOT  HBAETUbSa. 
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Op  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.    Every  novelty  appears  mort 
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'wonderfu*  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing 
with  which  experience  or  testimony  have  hi- 
therto acquainted  us  ;  and  if  it  passes  farther 
beyond  the  notions  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  form,  it  becomes  at  last  incredible. 
We  seldom  consider  tliat  human  knowledge 
is  very  narrow,  that  national   manners    are 
formed   by  chance,  that  uncommon  conjunc- 
tures of  causes  produce  rare  effects,  or  that 
what  is  impossible  at  one  time  or  place  may 
yet  happen  in  another.     It  is  always  easier  to 
deny  than  to  inquire.    To  refuse  credit  con* 
fers  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  supcriop* 
ity,  which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  as- 
sume when  it  may  be  gained  so  choaply  ad  by 
withdrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  de*- 
t;Iining  the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demon- 
strator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation  ;  and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet, 
in  his  address  to  Raleigh,  calls   "  the  wit  of 
fools,"  obtunds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
Answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows  though 
they  cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity ;  and  it  may  reasona* 
bly  be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  historiana 
are  unjustly  suspected  of  falsehood,  because 
our  own  times  afford  nothing  that  resembles 
what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed 
UB  that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the 
wife  lay  down  upon  the  burning  pile,  only  to 
mix  her  ashes  with  those  of  her  husband,  we 
should  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with 
that,^f  Endymion'B  commerce  with  the  Moon. 
Had  only  a  single  tntveller  related  that  many 
nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  should 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and 
of  the  PhcenLx  equally  credible.  But  of  black 
men  the  numbers  are  too  great  who  are  n«w 
repining  under  English  cruelty,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  h>st 
among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will  either  to  men  or  women 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of 
the  Amazons;  of  female  nations  of  whose 
constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda^ 
mental  law,  to  exclude  men  from  all  participa- 
tion either  of  public  affairs  -or  domestic  busi- 
ness ;  where  female  armies  marched  under  fe- 
male captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and 
female  wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  sages  of  antiquity  have  trans* 
mittcd  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus ; 
and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world.  Condamine  lately  found  such  memo- 
rials, as  can  be  expected  among  erratic  and 
unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in 
thfe  country  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  ef- 
face all  traces  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without 
them,  are  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  European  ladies  have,  in  all 
ages,  equally  declined ;  they  have  never  been 
anmed  to  death  by  the  kindness  or  oivillty  of 


the  politest  nAtions,  nor  has  the  roogtmen  ind 
brutality  of  ntore  savage  <Soantries  ever  pro 
voked  them  to  doom  their  male  associates  to 
irrevocable  banishment  The  Bohemian  iimh 
trons  are  said  to  have  made  one  short  strnggie 
for  superiority,  but  instead  of  baoiahite  m 


men,  they  contented  themselves  with  condef 
in^  them  to  servile  offices ;  and  their  consti- 
tution thus  lefl  imperfect,  was  quickly  oter- 
thrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  Engliab  wainen 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Aiiiax<^ 
nian  usurpation.  The  old  maids  seem  nearest 
to  independence,  and  most  likely  to  be  animat- 
ed by  revenge  against  mascuhne  authority; 
they  often  speak  of  men  with  acrimonious  ve- 
hemence, but  it  is  seldom  found  that  they  have 
any  settled  hatred  against  them,  and  it  ts  yet 
more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kind- 
ness for  each  other*  They  will  not  easily  com- 
bine in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  should  ever  agree 
to  retire  ana  fortify  themselves  in  castles  or  ia 
mountains,  the  sentinel  will  betr^  the  passet 
in  spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  upon 
easy  terms,  if  the  besiegers  have  haikdsomc 
sword  knots,  and  are  wefi  supplied  With  fiiflge 
and  lace. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  unitei],  Wnuld 
make  a  formidable  body  ;  and  since  they  con- 
sider men  only  as  beings  that  are  to  lose  their 
money,  they  might  live  together  without  any 
wish  for  the  officiousness  of  gallantry,  or  the 
delights  of  diversified  conversation.  But  as 
notbipg  would  hold  them  together  but  the  hope 
of  plundering  one  another,  their  government 
would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles,  the 
men  would  need  only  to  neglect  them,  and 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  civi. 
war. 

I. do  not  mean  to  censure  the  lacKes  of  Eng- 
land as  defective  in  knowledge  «r  hi  spirit, 
when  I  suppose  them  unlikely  fn  revive  the 
miUtary  honours  of  their  sex.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  Amazons  was  rather  terrible 
tlian  lovely ;  the  hand  conld  not  be  very  deli- 
cate that  was  only  employed  in  drawing  the 
bow  and  brandishing  the  battle-axe;  their 
power  was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  cou- 
rage was  deformed  by  ferocity,  and  their  ex- 
ample only  shows  that  men  and  women  Use 
best  together. 


No.  88.]     Saturdat,  Dec  22,  1759. 

Whbn  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  were 
first  congregated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great 
expectations  were  raised  of  the  sudden  fro- 
gress  of  useful  arts ;  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  near,  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpe> 
tual  motion,  and  health  bo  secured  by  the  ani- 
versal  medicine;  when  learning  should  be  fa- 
cilitated by  a  real  character,  and  commerce 
extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempest. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.  The 
Society  met  and  parted  without  any  visible  di- 
minution of  the  miseries  of  life.  The  gout 
and  stone  were  still  painful,  the  ground  thai 
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▼as  not  ploughed  broti^ht  no  harreBt,  and 
1  either  oranges  nor  graped  would  ^row  upon 
he  hawthorn.  At  last,  those  who  were  disap- 
>ointed  be^n  to  be  angry ;  those,  likewise, 
nrho  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
cated, perhaps,  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
Lnowlcdge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from 
rome  of  their  earliest  apologies,  that  the  phi- 
osophcrs  felt  with  great  sensibility  the  Unwel- 
come importunities  of  those,  who  were  daily 
Lsking,  "  What  have  ye  done  ?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
>ared  with  what  fame  had  been  suflTered  to 
>romise ;  and  the  question  could  only  be  an- 
t  we  red  by  general  apologies  and  by  new 
lOpes,  which,  when  they  were  frustrated,  gave 
L  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexatious  inquiry. 

This  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  qniet 
if  many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter 
>art  of  his  life  too  strictly  inquires  what  he  has 
lone,  can  very  seldom  receive  from  his  own 
18 art  such  an  account  as  will  give  him  satis- 
action. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  So  often  disappoint 
ahers  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more 
lighly  than  others  of  our  own  abilities,  but 
lIIow  ourselves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
:ommunicate,  and  please  our  thoughts  with 
Mnployments  which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and 
vitn  elevations  to  which  we  are  never  expect- 
id  to  rise ;  and  when  our  days  and  years  are 
lassed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
iniuscments,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  we  have 
iuffered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of 
LCtion  is  past,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our 
iwn  reflections;  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the 
e8t  of  mankind ;  that  We  live  without  notice, 
ind  die  without  memorial;  they  know  not 
vhat  task  we  had  proposed,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  discern  whether  it  is  finished. 

He  that  compares  what  ho  has  done  with 
vhat  he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effect 
vbich  must  always  follow  the  comparison  of 
magination  with  reality ;  he  will  look  with 
:on tempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  won- 
Icr  to  what  purpose  he  came  into  the  world ; 
le  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave  behind  him 
lo  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he  has 
idded  nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has 
glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
vithout  any  effort  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion 
»f  his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does 
ittle  only  because  every  individual  is  a  very 
ittlc  being.  He  is  better  content  to  want  dih- 
'ence  then  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the 
(epravity  of  his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
latnrc. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  great- 
less  it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
lave  made  great  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly 
leclare  that  they  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
>ver  found  any  of  tne  self-contemners  much 
rritatcd  or  pained  by  the  consciousness  of 
heir  meanness,  I  should  have  given  them 
consolation  by  observing,  that  a  litUe  more 
:han  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  being  who,  with  respect  to  the  multi- 
3P 


tudes  about  him  is  himself  little  more  than 
nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Su- 
preme Master  of  the  universe  to  improve  all 
the  opportunities  of  good  which  are  afiforded 
him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he 
has  no  reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilitiei 
are  small  and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that 
has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  tfaa 
happiness  of  one  fellow-creature,  he  that  hai 
ascertained  a  single  moral  proposition,  or  add* 
ed  one  useful  experiment  to  natural  knowl* 
edge,  may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform* 
ance,  and,  with  respect  to  mortals  like  him- 
self, may  demand,  like  Augustus,  to  bo  di«* 
missed  at  hia  departure  with  applause. 


No.  89.]     Satvedat,  Dae.  89, 1759. 

'AW;(o»  m2  is^ov*        xnoT. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world — ^for  what  rea 
son  it  is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such 
boundless  varieties  of  miseiy — ^why  the  only 
thinking  being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  ttt 
think,  merely  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pass  his 
time  from  ^outh  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  suffer- 
ing calamities,  is  a  question  which  philoso- 
phers have  long  asked,  and  which  philosophy 
could  never  answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin 
were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the 
harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  oflcn  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery, 
lest  it  should  swell  to  universal  and  unlimited 
dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that 
though  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  and 
may,  therefore,  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  specu- 
lations upon  it  must  be  general  and  conliiscd. 
We  can  discover  that  where  there  is  univer- 
sal innocence,  there  will  probably  be  univereal 
lid  afHictii 


liness;  for  why  should  afHictions  be  per.* 
milted  to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger 
of  corruption  from  blessings,  and  where  there 
is  no  use  of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment? 
But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  our  senses 
assault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  should 
pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and 
remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in  our 
way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our 
folly. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  ef!ect  of  physical 
evil. 

Goodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  godliness.  Let  it  be 
examined  how  each  of  these  duties  would  be 
practised  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to  en- 
force it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the 
forbearance  of  pleasure  ;  and  if  pleasure  was 
not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it? 
We  see  every  hour  those  in  whom  the  desire  of 
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present  indul|vence  orerpowen  all  sense  of 
past  apd  all  foresi^t  of  future  misery.  In  a 
icmission  of  the  gout,  the  dninktfrd  returns  to 
liis  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  feast ;  and  if 
neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dread- 
ed, eveiy  one  would  sink  down  in  idle  sensu- 
ality, without  any  care  of  others,  or  of  himself. 
To  cat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would 
be  the  whole  business  of  mankind. 

Righteousness,  or  the  system  of  social  duty, 
may  be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.  Of 
juHtice  one  of  the  heathen  sagos  has  shown, 
with  great  acuteness,  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconveniencies 
which  injustice  luid  produced.  "In  the  first 
ages,»'  says  he,  "men  acted  without  any  rule 
but  the  impulse  of  desire ;  they  practised  in- 
justice upon  others,  and  suffered  it  from  others 
n  their  turn ;  but  in  time  it  was  discovocd,  that 
Ihe  pain  of  sufiering  wrong  was  greater  than 
Ine  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a 
general  compact  submitted  to  the  restraint  of 
laws,  and  resigned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the 
pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
it  could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ; 
for  of  a  virtue  which  could  not  bo  practised, 
the  omission  could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not 
only  the  occasional  but-thc  efHricnt  cause  'of 
charity;  we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  misery 
oy  the  consciousness  that  we  have  the  same 
nature  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  the  same  distresses,  and  may  sometimes 
implore  the  same  assistance. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of 
the  thoughts  to  another  hfe.  The  other  life  is 
future,  and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible. 
None  would  have  recourse  to  an  invisible 
power,  but  that  all  other  subjects  had  eluded 
their  hopes.  None  would  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  future,  but  that -they  are  discontented 
with  the  present  If  the  senses  were  feasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would  always 
keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no 
authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us 
■against  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  >our  minds  are  yet  unoc- 
cupied, religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  and 
the  first  years  of  almost  all  who  have  been 
well  educated  arc  passed  in  a  regular  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  as  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable 
delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumera- 
ble cares  distract  our  attention ;  the  time  of 
youth  is  passed  in  noisy  frolics ;  manhood  is 
led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to 
project;  the  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  the 
inebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  vehemence  of  competition  chain 
down  the  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene,  nor 
is  it  remembered  how  soon  this  mist  of  trifles 
must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  tliat  float 
upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  the 
gulf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration 
scarcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some 
pressing  and  resistless  evil.  The  death  of 
those  from  wviom  he  derived  his  pleasures,  or 
to  whom  he  destined  his  possessions;  some 
•disease  whic  \  shows  him  tlic  vanity  of  all  ex- 


ternal acquisitions,  or  the  gloom  of  age,  which 

intercepts  his  prospects  of  long  enjoyment, 
forces  turn  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  state, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempests 
of  life  till. his  strength  fails  him,  he  Aies^  at  last 
to  the  nhelter  of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  ex- 
perience too  clearly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery 
produces  far  the  greater  part.  Physical  cvu 
may  be,  therefore,  endured  with  patience, 
since  it  is  the  cause  of  moral  ^ood ;  and  pa- 
tience itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pre- 
pared for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no 
more. 


No.  90.]    Saturday,  Jan.  6,  1760. 

It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately 
become  more  frequent,  that  English  oratory, 
however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant  la 
expression,  is  deficient  and  inefficacious,  be- 
cause our  speakers  want  the  grace  and  energy 
of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  de- 
sirous to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our 
faculties,  some  are  willingto  supply  the  dc6- 
ciency  of  our  speakers,  w^e  have  had  more 
than  one  extortion  to  study  the  neglected  art 
of  moving  the  passions,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  our  tongues,  however 
feeble  in  themselves,  mi^y,  by  the  help  of  our 
hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrollable  do- 
minion over  the  most  stubborn  audience,  ani- 
mate the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force 
tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  (rem  the 
avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand  or  nimbleness  of  foot, 
all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that 
shall  neglect  to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs 
may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  s^pecimen  of  such 
effects  will  easily  be  shown.  If  I  could  onco 
find  a  speaker  m  'Change  Alley  rairang  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive 
gestures,  I  should  very  zealously  recommend 
the  study  of  his  art ;  but  having  never  seen 
any  action  by  which  language  was  much 
assisted,  I  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  my  countrymen  are  not  blamed 
too  hastily  ibr  their  calm  and  motionless  utter- 
ance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their 
speech  with  action :  but  M^hy  should  their  **i. 
ample  have  more  influence  upon  us  than  ours 
upon  them  ?  Customs  arc  not  to  be  changed 
but  for  better.  Let  those  who  desire  to  re- 
form us  show  the  benefits  of  the  change  pro- 
posed. When  the  Frenchman  waves  his 
hands,  and  writhes  his  body,  in  recounting  the 
revolutions  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  the  Neapoli- 
tan, who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  shows  upon 
his  fingers  the  number  which  he  mentions,! 
do  not  perceive  that  their  manual  exercise  is 
of  much  use,  or  that  they  leave  any  image 
more  deeply  impressed  by  their  bustle  ani. 
vehcmcucc  of  communication. 
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tTpon  the  En/jlish  stage  there  is  no  want  of 
action,  but  the  difRcuUv  of  niakinn;'  it  at  once 
various  and  proper,  and  its  porpetual  tendency 
to  become  ridiculous,  notwithstandini*  all  the 
advanta<i[cs  which  art  and  show,  and  custom 
and  prejudice  can  »ive  it,  may  prove  how  little 
k  can  be  admitted  mto  any  other  place,  where 
Yt  can  have  no  recommendation  but  from  truth 
and  nature. 

The  use  of  EhgTish  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar, 
m  the  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither 
the  juc^es  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  would  be  much  affected  by  la- 
boured gesticulation,  or  believe  any  man  the 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or  turned 
his  eyes  sbmetimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  some- 
times to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power;  a 
credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  ar/^ument,  will 
overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all 
the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may 
bo  called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of 
mechanical  persuasion  were  banished  from  the 
court  of  supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of 
the  Areopagus  considered  action  and  vocife- 
ration as  a  foolish  appeal  to  the  external  senses, 
and  unworthy  to  be  practised  before  those  who 
had  no  desire  of  idle  amusement,  and  whose 
only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
churches,  where  the  preacher  addresses  a  min- 
gled audience,  may  deserve  inquiry.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
reason  is  weaker :  and  that  he  whose  ears  con- 
vey little  to  his  mind,  may  Bometimes  listen 
with  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gradually  take  pos- 
session 01  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  igno- 
rant and  rud«,  who  will  be  more  affected  by 
vehemence  than  delighted  by  propriety.  In 
the  pulpit  little  action  can  be  proper,  for  action 
can  illustrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  referred  by  nature  or  by  custom.  He  that 
imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  de- 
scribes, explains  it  by  a  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  ex^ 
presses  pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  custom- 
ary allusion.  But  theology  has  few  topics  to 
which  action, «an. be  appropriated  ;  that  action 
which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will  at  last 
settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiaritieii  are 
«|uickly  ridiculous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  English, 
to  despise  trifles ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be 
accounted  a  trifle  which  is  at  once  useless  and 
ostentatious,  which  can  seldom  be  practised 
wiUi  propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is 
more  cultivated,  is  less  powciful.  Yet  as  all 
innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  in  preaching  to  common  congrega- 
tions from  any  practice  which  they  may  find 
persuasive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  propriety  and  elegance  are  less 
dian  nothing. 


No.  91.]     S.\TirRDAT,  Jan.  12,  1760. 


It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote. 
In  the  same  manner  present  opportunities  are 
neglected,  and  attainable  good  is  slighted,  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of  time,  and  its 
progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  uni- 
versally  confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind 
the  principles  of  science,  to  settle  their  limita- 
tions, and  deduce  the  long  succession  of  their 
consequencoft ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  com- 
pass of  complicated  systems,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments, objections,  and  solutions,  and  to  reposita 
in  the  intellectual  treasury  the  numberless  facts, 
experiments,  apoplithegms,  and  positions, 
which  must  stand  single  in  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  only  perceptible  connection 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  which,  tliough  under^ 
taken  with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  diligence, 
must  at  last  be  left  unfinished  by  the  frailty  of 
our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  less 
short  or  less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd  ;  yet 
this  is  the  apparent  effect  of  the  prejudice 
whieh  seems  to  prevail  among  us  in  favour  of 
foreign  authors^  and  of  the  contempt  of  our 
native  literature,  which  this  excursive  curiosity 
must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man  is  more 
speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language,  than 
by  any  other ;  before  we  search  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we 
may  not  spare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  language  are 
much  greater  than  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed. Many  useful  and  valuable  books  lie 
buried  in  shops  and  libraries,  unknown  and  un- 
examined, unless  some  lucky  compiler  opens- 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spoil  of  wit 
and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  in- 
sinuate that  other  languages  are  not  neoessary- 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  study ;  but  to  him  who 
reads  only  for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  is* 
not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  usefui-. 
ness,  and  sit  down  content  with  subordinate 
reputation,  we  have  authors  sufiicieut  to  fill  up 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and  gratify  most 
of  his  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poets  I,  need  say  little,  because  the^ 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  auUiors  to  whom  their 
c<)untry  has  done  justice.  We  consider  the 
whole  succession  from  Spencer  to  Pope,  aa. 
superior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  can- 
boast  ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of  other  nations, 
however  familiarly  they  may  be  sometimes 
mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by  those 
who  design  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  19  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the 
English  language.  He  that  searches  after 
mathematical  knowledge  may  busy  himself 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  sae 
or  other  able  to  instruct  him  in  every  part  of 
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f>aM  abBtruae  sciences.  He  that  is  delighted 
with  experiments,  and  wishes  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible  cifocts, 
is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy was  first  established  by  a  public  institu- 
tion, and  from  which  it  was  spread  to  all  otlier 
eountries. 

The  more  aVij  and  elegant  studies  of  philo- 
lo^  and  criticism  have  Sttle  need  of  any  fo- 
reign help.  Though  our  language,  not  being 
very  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities  for 
granunatical  researches,  yet  we  have  not 
wanted  authors  who  have  considered  the  prin- 
ciples of  speech ;  and  with  critical  writings  we 
abound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  im- 
pose rules  which  can  seldom  be  observed,  and 
▼anity  to  talk  or  books  which  are  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  digni- 
fied and  adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines, 
who,  considered  as  commentators,  controvert- 
ists,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  left  all 
other  nations  far  behind  them.  No  vulgar  lan- 
guage can  boast  such  treasures  of  theological 
knowledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors  at 
once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other  coun* 
tries,  and  other  communions,  have  authors  per- 
haps equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours  ; 
but  if  we  unite  number  with  excellence,  there 
is  certiunly  no  nation  which  must  not  allow  us 
to  bo  superior.  Of  morality  little  is  necessary 
to  be  said,  because  it  is  comprehended  in  prac- 
tical divinity,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  taught  in 
English  sermons  than  in  any  other  books  an- 
cient and  modem.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our 
excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations,  be- 
cause he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines 
will  easily  discover  how  far  human  subtility 
has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
form  of  our  constitution  ;  and  all  the  myste- 
ries of  government  are  discovered  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  every  minister.  The  original  law 
erf"  society,  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  have  been  considered  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
vestigated, and  sometimes ihmiliarly  explained. 

Thus  copiously  instructive  is  the  English 
lan^age;  and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to 
foreign  writers.  Let  us  not,  tliercfore,  make 
our  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  indus- 
try  by  difficulties  which  we  need  not  sufier. 
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Whatever  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  de- 
sired by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  de- 
sired, artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  coun- 
lerfeit  Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied 
^Id  and  diamonds,  decorate  themselves  with 
stones  and  metals,  which  have  something  of 
the  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every 
moral  excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has 
some  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appear- 
ance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who 
cannot  be  wise  arc  ahnost  always  cunning. 


The  less  is  the  real  discemment  of  those  wbom 
business  or  conversation  brings  together,  the 
more  illusions  are  practised,  nor  is  caution  ever 
so  necessary  as  with  associates  or  opponents 
of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  difiers  from  wisdom  as  twili^t 
from  open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  sonsiune 
goes  boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way  ;  he 
sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and  e^^n 
he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  is 
rough  and  crooked  he  easily  complies  with  the 
turns,  and  avoids  the  obstructions.  But  the 
traveller  in  the  dusk  (bars  more  as  he  sees  Ices ; 
he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore 
suspects  that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  step 
before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every 
noise,  lest  violence  should  approach  him.  Wis- 
dom comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the 
means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is 
cautions  or  confident  in  due  prop<Mon.  Cun- 
ning discovers  little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other 
means  of  certainty  tlian  multiplication  of  stra- 
tagems and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  The 
man  of  canning  always  considers  that  he  can 
never  be  too  safe,  and  therefore  always  keeps 
himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as 
he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle  Tom  Double  has  formed 
a  habit  of  eluding  the  most  harmless  question. 
What  he  has  no  mclination  to  answer,  he  pre- 
tends sometimes  not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to 
divert  the  inquirer's  attention  by  some  other 
subject ;  but  if  he  be  pressed  hard  hj  repeated 
interrogation,  he  always  evades  a  direct  reply. 
Ask  him  whom  he  Ukes  best  on  the  stage  ;  he 
is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  several  excellent 
performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  last  at  the 
cofibe-house ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather  has 
been  bad  lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  of 
any  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  immediately  men . 
tions  another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzde  values  himself  upon  a  Ion? 
reach.  He  foresees  every  thing  before  it  wiU 
happen,  though  he  never  relates  his  prognos- 
tications till  the  event  is  passed.  Nothing  has 
come  to  pass  for  these  twenty  years  of  which 
Mr.  Puzzle  had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  told 
at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  tell.  Of  those 

firedictions,  which  every  conclusion  wiU  eqixal- 
y  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and 
wonders  that  his  mends  did  not  onderstand 
them.  He  supposes  very  truly,  that  much 
may  be  known  which  he  knows  not,  and  there- 
fore pretends  to  know  much  of  which  he  and 
all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant  I  deaired 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  of  the  Qeiman  war, 
and  was  told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  we41 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected ; 
but  that  Uiey  have  very  poweiful  enemies  to 
encounter ;  that  the  Austrian  general  has  long 
experience,  and  the  Russians  are  hardy  and 
resolute ;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invinci- 
ble. I  then  drew  the  conversation  to  our  own 
aflairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  proba- 
bilities of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that 
war  requires  courage,  and  negotiation  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  wiU 
be  seen  whether  our  skill  ui  treaty  is  equal  to 
our  bravery  in  battle.  To  this  general  prattle 
he  will  appeal  hereafter,  and  will  demand  to 
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liATe  hifl  Ibnsiglit  applauded,  wboerer  ahall  at 
last  be  conqaered  or  victoriona. 

With  Ned  Sma^^e  all  is  a  Becret  He  be- 
lieves himself  watched  by  observation  and  ma- 
lignity on  eveiy  side,  and  rejoioes  in  the  dex- 
terity by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that 
never  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  ne- 
ver deceived  if  he  never  tmsts,  and  therefore 
will  not  tell  the  name  of  Ida  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
He  rides  out  ever^  morning  for  the  air,  and 
pleases  himself  with  thinking  that  nobody 
knows  where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines 
with  a  friend,  he  never  goes  to  his  house  the 
nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye  street  to  ner- 

Elex  the  scent  When  he  has  a  coach  called, 
e  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to 
which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in  the  way, 
that  he  ma^  give  him  directions  where  nobody 
can  hear  lum.  The  price  of  what  he  bujrs  or 
sells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes 
lodgings  in  the  countzy  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
thinks  that  the  worid  is  wondering  where  he 
can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  regis- 
ters in  a  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
or  other  amaae  posterity. 

It  is  remarkea  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try 
to  procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of 
which,  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity 
never  appears,  because  the  design  is  laid  aside. 
**  This  udse  feint  of  wisdom,'*  says  he,  "  is 
the  ruin  of  business."  The  whole  power  of 
conning  is  i>rivative ;  to  say  nothing,  and  to 
do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art, 
are  sometimes  able  to  rise  by  the  miscamages 
of  bravery  and  the  openness  of  integrity ;  and 
by  watching  failures,  and  snatching  opportu- 
nities obtain  advantages  which  belong  proper* 
ly  to  higher  characters. 
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6am  Softly  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but 
succeeding  to  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  retired  early 
from  business,  mairied  a  fortune,  and  settled 
in  a  country-house  near  Kentish-town.  Sam, 
who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship used  to  frequent  Bamet  race's, 
keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  seaB<med 
geldings.  During  the  summer  months,  the 
princi]^  passion  and  employment  of  Sam's 
bfe  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  nis  wife  and  some 
select  friends.  By  these  periodical  excursions 
Bam  gratifies  many  important  purposes.  He 
assists  the  several  pregnancies  of  his  wife ; 
he  shows  his  chaise  to  the  best  advantage ;  he 
indulges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for  finery, 
which,  since  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
grown  upon  him  to  an  extraonlinary  degree ; 
he  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  what  is 
above  all,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  to  the  party,  at  every  house  he  sees, 
his  knowledge  of  family  connections.  At  first 
Sam  was  contented  with  driving  a  friend  be- 
tween London  and  his  villa.    Here  he  prided 


himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  o  the  citi 
sens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  acciH 
rate  detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  suo- 
cesses  in  trade ;  and  harangued  on  the  seve- 
ral equipages  that  were  accidentally  passing. 
Here,  too,  the  seats  interspersed  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  afforded  ample  matter  for  Sam's 
curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  com- 
panion, a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another, 
by  an  eminent  dry«salter.  At  the  same  time 
he  discussed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the 
expenses,  of  the  Islington  turnpike.  But  Sam's 
ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  under- 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expe- 
dition airives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  furnish- 
ed with  *'  O^ilvy's  Book  of  Roads,"  and  a 
choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  most 
alarming  disaster  which  can  happen  to  our 
hero,  who  thinks  he  "  throws  awnip"  admira- 
bly well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
adfords  no  **  quarter"  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few 
men  possess  more  skill  or  discernment  for  con- 
certing and  conducting  a  '*  party  of  pleasure." 
When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in 
the  park,  where  the  company  may  most  com- 
moiuously  refresh  themselves  with  cold  tongue, 
chicken,  and  French  rolls ;  aAd  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
garden  vrill  be  best  adapted  for  dnnking  tea, 
brought  for  this  purpose,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  which  tiie  chaise  may  be  resumeo  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  the 
house  itself,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  the 
chain  and  beds,  concerning  the  cost  of  which 
his  minute  inquiries  generaUy  gain  the  clearest 
infonnation.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts  hia 
eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Rubens, 
and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with  some  a^ 
tention  on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the 
most  modem  ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  the  housekeeper  usually  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opporti^ 
nity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  intermai^ 
riages.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Uiis  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  Sam  has  some  objection  to  all 
he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  gilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  aU  menu* 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beau- 
tiful canal  must  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot 
summer.  He  despises  the  statues  at  Wilton, 
because  he  thinks  ne  can  see  much  better  carv- 
ing at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one 
general  objection  which  he  is  sure  to  make  at 
almost  every  house,  particularly  at  those  which 
are  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  all  * 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds, 
with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inha* 
bited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  proves 
ridiculous.  Had  Sam,  as  nature  intended, 
contentedly  continued  in  the  cafaner  and  less 
conspicuous  pursuita  of  sugar-baking,  he 
might  have  been  a  respectable  and  useful  cha- 
racter. At  present  he  dissipates  his  life  in  a 
speciouc  idleness,  which  neither  improves  him- 
self nor  hif  friends.    Those  talents   which 
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mi^t  hare  benefitted  Bocirty,  he  exposes  to 
contempt  by  false  pretensions.  He  aliects 
pleasures  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  is  ac- 
qaainted  only  %vith  those  subjects  on  which  ho 
has  no  ri/^ht  to  talk,  and  which.it  is  no  merit  to 
understand. 


No.  94.1    Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1760. 

It  is  common  to  find  younj^  men  ardent  and 
diligent  in  tlie  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  the 
progress  of  life  very  often  produces  laxity  and 
indifierence ;  and  not  only  those  who  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  business  and  amuse- 
ments, but  those  likewise  whose  professions 
engage  them  in  literary  inquiries,  pass  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  time  wlUiout  improvement, 
and  spend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  enter- 
Cainraent  than  that  which  they  might  find 
amonja:  their  books. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity  is 
sometimes  imputed  to  the  insufficiency  of 
learning.  Men  are  supposed  to  remit  their 
labours,  because  they  nnd  tlicir  labours  to 
have  been  vain ;  and  to  search  no  longer  after 
truth  and  wisdom,  because  they  at  last  de- 
spair of  finding  them. 

But  this  reason  is  for  the  most  part  very 
falsely  assigned.  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  at  once  honoured 
and  neglected.  Whoever  forsakes  it  will  for 
ever  look  after  it  with  longing,  lament  the  loss 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  repair,  and  de- 
sire the  good  which  be  wants  resolution  to 
seize  and  keep.  The  Idler  never  applauds  his 
own  idleness,  nor  does  any  man  repent  of  the 
diligence  of  his  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  tliat  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  wondering  that  it  is  m  a  few  hands. 
To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  duties  of 
life  are  mconsistentwitlimuch  study  ;  and  the 
hours  which  they  would  spend  upon  letters 
mast  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  their 
families.  Many  sufler  themselves  to  be  lured 
by  more  sprightly  and  luxurious  pleasures  from 
the  shades  of  contemplation,  where  they  find 
seldom  more  than  a  calm  delight,  such  as 
though  greater  than  all  others,  its  certainty 
and  Its  duration  being  reckoned  witli  its  pow- 
er of  gratification,  is  yet  easily  quitted  for 
some  extemporary  joy,  which  the  present  mo- 
ment ofi*er8,  and  another,  perhaps,  will  put  out 
of  reach. 

It  is  tlie  great  excellence  of  learning,  that 
it  borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place  ;  it  is 
not  confined  to  season  or  to  climate,  to  cities, 
or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  cultivated  and 
enjoyed  where  no  other  pleasure  can  be  ob- 
tamed.  But  this  quality,  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  value,  is  one  occasion  of  neglect ; 
what  may  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  pro- 
priety is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind 
IS  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omission,  and 
the  attention  is  turned  to  other  objects.  Thus 
habitual  idleness  gains  too  much  power  to  be 
conquered,  and  Uie  soul  shrinks  from  the  idea 


of  intellectual  labour  and  i 
ditation. 

That  those  who  profess  to  advance  learning 
sometimes  obstruct  it,  cannot  be  denied  ;  this 
continual  multiplication  of  books  not  only  di^ 
tracts  choice,  but  disappoints  inquiry.  To 
hira  that  has  moderately  stored  his  mind  with 
images,  few  writers  afibrd  any  novelty;  or 
what  little  they,  have  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  learning,  is  so  buried  in  the  mass  of 
general  notions,  ihaX  like  silver  mineled  with 
the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay  Ibr  the  la- 
bour of  separation ;  and  he  that  has  often  been 
deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  title,  at  last 
grows  weary  of  examining,  and  is  tempted  to 
consider  all  as  equally  fallacious. 

There  arc,  indeed,  some  repetitions  always 
lawful,  because  they  never  deceive.  He  that 
writes  the  history  of  past  times,  undertakes 
only  to  decorate  known  facts  by  new  beauties 
of  method  or  style,  or  at  most  to  illustrate 
them  by  his  own  reflections  The  author  of  a 
system,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  obliged 
to  nothing  beyond  care  of  selection  and  regu- 
larity of  disposition.  But  there  arc  others  who 
claim  the  name  of  authors  merely  to  disgrace 
it,  and  fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bury 
letters  in  their  own  rubbish.  The  traveUer 
who  tells,  in  a  pompous  foUo,  that  he  saw  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  Mediccan  Venus 
at  Florence :  the  natural  historian,  who,  de- 
scribing the  productions  of  a  narrow  island, 
recounts  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  every 
other  part  of  the  world ;  the  collector  of  anti- 
quities, that  accounts  eiierv  thing  a  curiositj 
whieh  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  happen  to 
emit,  though  an  instrument  already  shown  in 
a  thousand  repositories,  or  a  cup  common  to 
the  ancients,  the  moderns,  and  all  majikind, 
may  be  justly  censured  as  the  persecutors  of 
students,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which 
never  can  be  restored. 


No.  95.]    SATuanAT,  Feb.  9, 1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Ma.  loLER, 
It  is,  I  think,  universally  agreed,  that  seldom 
any  good  is  gotten  by  complaint ;  yet  we  find 
that  few  forbear  to  complain  but  those  who  are 
afraid  of  being  reproached  at  the  authors  of 
their  own  miseries.  I  hope,  therefoee,  for  the 
common  permission  to  lay  my  case  before  to« 
and  your  readers,  by  which  I  shall  disbtirden 
my  heart,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  receive 
either  assistance  or  consolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugali- 
ty and  industry.  I  began  with  little ;  but  by 
the  easy  and  obvious  method  of  spending  leas 
than  I  ^ain,  I  have  every  year  added  something 
to  my  stock,  and  expect  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
common-council,  at  the  next  election. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myself,  died 
six  years  ago,  and  left  me  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  resolved  never  to 
marry  again,  and  rejected  the  overtuics  of  Mis. 
Squeeze,  tlie  broker's  widow,  who  had  te& 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal. 
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I  bred  my-9onata  school  nearlslington ;  «nd 
when  he  h[ad  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a 
fvood  hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  desij^ning, 
in  about  ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford'  or 
Hackney,  and  Jcave  l^im  established  in  the 
business. 

For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  sedate, 
entered  the  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and 
when 'it  was  shot  always  examined  the  pinsof 
the  window.  In  any  intermission  of  business 
it  was  his  constant  practise  to  peruse  the  led> 
ger.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of  him,  when 
1  observed  how  sorrowfully  he  would  shake 
his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
might  at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alder- 
man. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
unluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his 
school-fellows  who  were  placed,  I  suppose,  in 
the  army,  because  fhey  were  fit  for  nothing  bet- 
ter :  they  came  glitterinj^  in  their  military  dress, 
accosted  their  old  acquamtance,  and  invited  him 
to  a  tavern,  where,  as  I  have  been  since  inform- 
ed, they  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  commerce, 
and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  spirit  could 
spend  the  prime  of  his  life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my 
son  was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than 
his  companions  ;  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
turn triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and 
congratulating  himself  that  ho  was  not  one  of 
those  who  expose  their  heads  to  a  musket  bul- 
let for  three  snillings  a  day. 

He  returned  sullen  and  thoughtful;  I  sup- 
posed inm  Bonr  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his 
friends ;  and  tned  to  comfort  him  by  saying 
fhat  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  honest  occupation,  hal^ 
pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  Helooked  at  me 
with  -indignation ;  and  snatching  up  his  can- 
dle, told  me,  as  he  went  up  stairs,  that  '*  he 
hoped  to  see  a  battle  yet." 

Why  ho  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could 
not  concciye,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep 
away  his  folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mis- 
takes in  the  first  bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by 
surly  answers  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the 
journal  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met 
his  military  companions  again,  came  home 
late,  and  quarrcUed  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradual- 
ly lost  all  his  laudable  passions  and  desires. 
He  soon  grew  useless  in  the  shop,  where,  in- 
deed, 1  did  not  willingly  trust  hira  any  longer ; 
for  "he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  loss,  and  once  gave  a  promissory  note  in- 
stead of  a  receipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  Tie  was  cor- 
rupted, till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice 
that  he  had  bespoke  a  laced  suit,  which  was 
to  be  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister 
of  one  of  my  joumpymon.  I  went  to  this  clan- 
destine lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazement, 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  witli 
money  subducted  from  tlie  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He 
now  openly  declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  gen- 


tleman ;  says  that  liis  soul  is  too  great  for  a 
counting-house  ;  ridicules  tiie  conversation  of 
city  taverns ;  talks  of  new  plays,  and  boxes,  and 
lacties ;  gives  dntchesstiS  for  his  toasts  ;  carries 
siivar,  for  readiness,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 
and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  chair,  with  such 
thunders  at  the  door  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  their  standsv 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us :  and  I  could 
forgive  a  few  juvenile  frolics,  if  he  would  be 
careful  of  the  main :  but  his  favourite  topic  is 
contempt  bf  money,  which  he  says  is  of  no 
use  but  to  be  spenL  Riches,  without  honour, 
he  holds  empty  things  ;  and  once  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  wealthy  plodders  were  only  pur- 
veyors to  men  of  spirit 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of 
his  old  friends,  and  seldom  speaks  till  he  is 
warmed  with  wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with 
accounts  that  we  do  not  desire  to  hear,  of  in- 
trigues among  lords  an<)  ladies,  and  quarrelf 
between  officers  of  the  guards ;  shows  a  mini- 
ature on  his  snuff-box,  and  wonders  that  any 
man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  support  his 
pretensions.  But,  whatever  he  may  tnink,  he 
is  yet  far  from  the  accomplishments  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  purehase  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
I  have  watched  him  in  public  places.  He 
sneaks  in  like  a  man  that  knows  ne  u  where 
he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  each  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  when 
it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity 
from  dress,  but  n^  booby  looks  always  mora 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whem  pride 
will  not  suffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long 
habits  in  a  shop  foifoid  to  be  a  gentieman. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Tim  WAiNiceT. 


No,  96.]  .  Satuhdat,  Fib.  16, 176(1. 

Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth 
the  most  renowned  ot  the  Northern  warriors; 
His  martial  achievements  remain  engraved  on 
a  pillar  of  fiint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  are 
to  this  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  virith  which  they 
celebrate  their  nightly  festivities.  Buch  was 
his  intrepid  spirit,  Uiat  he  ventured  to  pass  the 
lake  Vether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  wliere  he 
descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages, 
and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on 
his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piereing, 
that  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  look- 
ing at  them.  At  twelve  yeara  of  age  he  caiw 
ried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for 
the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence 
and  wisdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  re- 
membered and  repeated  among  Laplanders. 
To  express  the  vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Odin's  belt  is  •!• 
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Way*  buckled.*^  To  show  thtl  the  Most  pros- 
peioas  condition  of  life  is  often  hazardous,  his 
lesson  was,  **  When  you  slide  on  the  smooth- 
est ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath."  He  consoled 
his  countrymen,  when  thev  were  once  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  frozen  deserts  of  Lapland, 
and  resolved  to  seek  some  warmer  climate,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  Eastern  nations,  notwitb* 
Btandmg  their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every 
night  amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehem 
sion,  and  were  inexpressibly  affrighted,  and 
almost  stunned,  every  morning,  wiu  the  noiSe 
of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising. 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manner  were 
his  chief  praise.  In  his  early  vears  he  never 
tasted  wine;  nor  would  he  drink  out  of  a 
painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept  in  his  ai^ 
monr,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand ;  nor  would 
he  use  a  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid 
with  brass.  He  did  not,  however  persevere 
in  this  contempt  of  luxury ;  nor  did  he  close 
his  days  with  nonour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and 
having  passed  the  fatigues  of  the  day  without 
any  interval  of  refreshment,  he  discovered  a 
lar^^e  store  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted 
before ;  and  being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he 
led  greedily  upon  it  Fit>m  this  unusual  and 
delicious  repast  he  received  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, th^  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every  day. 
His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vi- 
tiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish  for 
simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulg- 
ing bimselr  in  delicacies  ;  hjO  ordered  the  de- 
lightfiil  gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open, 
in  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suf- 
fered to  ripen  and  decay,  unobserved  and  un- 
touched, for  many  revolving  autumns,  and 
gratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts. 
At  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement;  or  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  his  new  Way  of  living ; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted  by 
little  and  httle,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses 
of  intoxication.  His  general  simplicity  of  life 
was  changed ;  he  perfumed  his  apartments  by 
burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic  fir,  and 
commanded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiftil  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer. 
Indolence  and  efieminacy  stole  upon  him  by 
pleasing  and  imperoeptibfe  gradations,  relaxed 
the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished 
his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  Sius  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  in  repose,  it  was  reported  to  him  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  preceding  night  a  disastrous 
omen  had  been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and 
hideous  birds  had  drank  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
Odin.  About  the  same  time,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  king  of  Norway 
had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formidable 
army.  Hacho,  terrined  as  ho  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indul- 
gence, roused  nimself  from  his  voluptuous 
lethargy,  and  recollecting  some  faint  and  few 
■  arks  of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to  | 


meet  hiin.  Both  aittiies  joined  battle  in  the 
forest  where  Hacho  had  been  lost  after  hunt- 
ing; and  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  of 
Norway  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  near 
the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  honey.  The 
Lapland  chief,  languid  and  long  disused  to 
arms,  was  soon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  before  his  insulting  adversaiy 
struck  his  head  from  his  body,  uttered  this  ex- 
clamation, which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as 
an  early  lesson  to  their  children :  '*  The  vicioos 
man  should  date  his  destruction  from  the  first 
temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury,  m  the  place  where  I  first 
yielded  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  me 
to  deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence! 
the  honey  which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway,  conquers 
Hacho." 


No.  97.]     SATuanATi  Fkb.  83,  176(k 

It  may,  I  think,  be  justly  observed^  that  few 
books  disappoint  their  r«aden  more  than  the 
narrations  of  travellers.  One  part  of  mankind 
is  naturally  curious  to  leam  the  sentiments, 
manners,  and  condition  of  the  rest :  and  eTerr 
mind  that  has  leisure  or  power  to  extend  iis 
views  must  be  desirous  of  knowing  in  wfast 
proportion  Providence  has  distributed  the 
blessmgs  of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  ait, 
amon^  rthe  several  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  greneral  desire  easily  procures  readers 
to  every  t>ook  from  which  it  can  expect  gratifi- 
cation. The  adventurer  upon  unknown  coasts, 
and  the  describer  of  distant  regions,  is  always 
welcomed  as  a  man  who  has  laboured  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  who  is  able  to  enlar^re 
our  knowledge  and  rectify  our  opinions ;  bat 
when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is  found 
but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct 
idea  behind  them,  or  such  minute  enumen- 
tions  as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  de- 
light 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  that, 
like  all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to 
instruct  or  please,  or  to  mingle  pleasure  with 
instruction.    He  that  instructs,  must  ofier  to 
tha  mind  something  to  be  imitated,  or  some- 
thing to  be  avoided ;  he  that  pleases  must  offer  1 
new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  him  lo  y 
form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  own  state  with  ' 
that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing, 
because  tlieir  method  of  travelling  supplies 
them  with  nothing  to  be  told.  He  £at  enten 
a  town  at  night  and  surveys  it  in  the  morning, 
and  then  hastens  away  to  another  place,  and 
guesses  at  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  br 
Uie  entertainment  which  his  inn  afibrded  him, 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  rcmem> 
brance  of  palaces  and  churches;  he  may 
gratify  his  eye  with  a  variety  of  landscapes, 
and  regale  his  palate  with  a  succession  of 
vintages :  but  let  him  be  contented  to  please 
himself  without  endeavouring  to  disturb  others. 
Why  should  he  recoid  excursions  by  which 
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nothingf  couM  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make  a 
show  of  knowledge,  which,  without  some 
power  of  intuition,  unknown  to  other  mortals, 
he  never  could  attain  ? 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their 
itineraries,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  describe  the  face  of  the  country  ;  those  who 
sit  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
is  c)one  or  suffered  in  distant  countries,  may  be 
informed  by  one  of  those  wanderers,  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  set  out  early  with  the  caravan, 
md  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
M)uth,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed 
>ver  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
jwifl  course,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the 
summer  months ;  that  an  hour  after  he  saw 
lomcthing  to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  dis- 
ance  like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he 
liscovcred  afterward  to  be  a  craggy  rock ;  that 
le  then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  saw 
several  trees  tall  and  flourishing,  watered  by  a 
ivuiet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he 
vas  not  able  to  learn  the  name ;  that  the  road 
if\erward  ffrew  stony,  and  the  country  une* 
ren,  where  he  observed  among  the  hills  many 
loUows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the 
oad  was  passable  only  part  of  the  year,  that 
^oing  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a  building, 
>nce  perhaps  a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to 
•estrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  in- 
habitants can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
t  is  haunted  by  fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
Lt  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  test  of 
he  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which 
he  road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and 
>rought  them  within  sight  of  a  village,  which 
vas  once  a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
brded  them  neither  good  victuals  nor  commo- 
lious  lodging*  * 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and 
Iry,  over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidental 
without  reflection  :  and,  if  he  obtains  his 
:ompany  for  another  day,  will  dismiss  him 
Lgain  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like 
(uccession  of  rocks  and  streams,  mountains 
md  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of 
jnterprise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and 
*ange  through  solitude  and  desolation ;  who 
3as3  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ;  who 
3ros8  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There 
ire  others  of  more  delicate  sensibility,  that 
k'isit  only  the  realms  of  ele^gance  and  softness: 
that  wander  through  lUlian  palaces,  ana 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of 
pictures;  that  hear  masses  in  magnificent 
churches,  and  recount  the  number  of  the  pil- 
lars or  variegations  of  the  pavement.  And 
there  are  yet  others,  who,  in  olisdain  of  trifles, 
copy  inscriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and 
moncm;  and  transcribe  into  their  book  the 
walls  of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  civil.  He  that 
reads  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as 
its  own  reward ;  for  he  will  find  nothing  on 
which  attention  can  ^^  or  which  memory  can 
retain. 

He  6iat  would  travel  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  should  remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  is  human  life.    Every  nation 
has  something  particular  in  its  manufactures,  | 
3G 


its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  hs  mgi^ 
culture,  its  customs,  and  its  policy.  He  only 
is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings  home  somc^ 
thing  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefitted , 
who  procures  some  supply  of  want,  or  soms 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  re«o 
dcrs  to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and 
whenever  it  b  better  to  enjoy  it 


No.  98.]     SATuanAT,  March  1, 1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sm, 
I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  da 
his  life-time  enjoyed  a  small  income  whic 
arose  from  a  pension  firom  the  court,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  com* 
fortable  manner. 

By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  firequsntly  introduced  into  the 
company  of  those  of  much  greater  fortunes 
than  his  own,  amon^  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaisance,  and  treated  with 
civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school in  the  conntry,  at  which  I  continued 
till  my  father's  death.  This  melancholy  event 
happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sufficient  age  to  manage  for  myself^  while  the 
passions  of  youth  conUnned  unsubdued,  and 
before  expenence  could  guide  my  sentiments 
or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  scho<^  by  an  uncle,  to 
the  care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me 
on  his  dying  bed.  With  him  I  lived  several 
years ;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit 
myself,  if  not  with  applause,  at  least  without 
censure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentle- 
man  of  some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me, 
and  ofiered  me  terms  of  marriage.  This  pro- 
posal I  should  readily  have  accepted,  becaose 
from  vicinity  of  residence,  ana  from  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  behaviour,  I  had 
in  some  sort  contracted  an  affection  for  him. 
My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re* 
fiised  his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman ;  and,  as  the  futore 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependant  on 
him,  I  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  Ydxx^  and 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
ofier. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  al 
his  death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  ib* 
ture  life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  pro* 
mise  was  often  repeated,  I  was  the  less  anzioat 
about  any  provision  for  myself.  In  a  short 
time  my  uncle  was  taken  ill,  and  though  all 
possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  his  n» 
coveiy,  in  a  few  days  he  died. 
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The  sorrow  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  rela< 
tion,  by  whom  I  had  been  always  treated  with 
the  ^eatest  kindness,  however  gricvoas,  was 
not  the  worst  of  my  misfortunes.  As  he  en- 
joyed an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health, 
he  was  the  less  mindful  of  his  dissolution,  and 
^died  intestate ;  by  which  means  his  whole 
fortune  devolyed  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir 
at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in 
the  manner  with  which  I  have  so  long  flattered 
myself,  I  am  doubtful  what  method  I  shall 
take  to  procure  a  decent  maintenance.  I  have 
been  educated  in  &  manner  that  has  set  me 
above  a  state  of  servitude,  and  my  situation 
renders  me  unfit  for  the  company  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But,  though 
disappointed  in  my  ezpecUtions,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  will  hope  that  assistance  may  still 
'be  obtained  for  innocent  distress,  and  that 
friendship,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible 
to  be  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Heedful. 


No.  99.]    Saturday,  March  8, 17CQ. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandise  which  the  shops  of- 
fered to  his  view,  and  observing  the  diHcrent 
t)Ccupations  which  busied  the  multitudes  on 
every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the  tran- 
■i]uiUity  of  meditation  by  a  crowd  that  obstruct- 
ed his  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  chief  vizier,  who  having  returned  from  tlie 
divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and 
being  supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the 
vizier,  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  surveyed 
the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  admired 
the  walls  hung  with  golden  tapestry,  and'the 
■AooTS  covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  despis- 
ed, the  simple  neatness  of  his  own  little  habi- 
'tation. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  this  palace  is  the 
seat  of  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to 
•pleasure,  and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have 
no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has  provided 
for  the  delight  of  sense,' is  here  spread  forth 
to  be, enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  ima- 
gine, which  the  master  of  this  palace  has  not 
obtained  ?  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  his  table, 
the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers  ; 
he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets 
of  Ganges.  He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is 
obeyed ;  he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified  ; 
all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he 
hears  flatter  him.  How  diflercnt,  Ortogrul,  is 
thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpe- 
tual torments  of  unsatisfied  desire,  and  who 
has  no  amusement  in  thy  power  tliat  can  with- 
hold thee  from  thy  o^ti  reflections !  They  tell 
tliee  that  thou  art  wise ;  but  what  docs  wisdom' 
avail  with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor, 
«id  the  wise  have  very  httle  power  of  flatter- 


ing tbemielves.  That  man  is  surely  the  most 
wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness,  who 
lives  with  his  own  faults  and  follies  always  be- 
fore him,  who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to 
himself  by  praise  and  veneration.  I  have  long 
sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it;  I  will 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

FuU  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shute  himself 
in  his  chamber  for  six  months,  to  deliberate 
how  he  should  ^row  rich :  he  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  India,  and  sometimes  resolved  to 
dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  Golconda. 
One  day,  after  some  hours  passed  in  violent 
fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly  seized 
him  in  his  chair;  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
ranging  a  desert  country  in  search  of  some 
one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow  rich ;  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hul  shaded  with 
cypress,  in  doubt  whether  to  direct  his  steps, 
his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing  be- 
fore him.  Ortogrul,  said  the  old  roan,  I  know 
thy  perplexity ;  listen  to  thy  fatlier ;  turn  thine 
eye  on  the  opposite  mountain.  Ortogrul  look- 
ed, and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the  rocks, 
roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  scat- 
tering^its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.  Now, 
said  his  father,  behold  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hills.  Ortogrul  looked,  and  espied 
a  little  well  out  of  which  issued  a  small  rivu- 
let Tell  me  now,  said  his  father,  dost  thoa 
wish  for  sudden  affluence,  that  may  pour  upon 
thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  slow 
and  gradual  increase,  resembling  the  rill  ^d- 
ing  from  the  well  ?  Let  me  be  quickly  rich, 
said  Ortogrul ;  let  the  golden  stream  be  quick 
and  violent  Look  round  thee,  said  his  father, 
once  again.  Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty;  but 
foUowinj^  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced 
it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow  and 
constant,  kept  always  full.  He  waked  and 
determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profit  and 
persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  liis  patrimony,  he  engaged  in 
merchandise,  and  in  twenty  years  purchased 
lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  house,  equal  in 
sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vizier,  to  which 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  c^xpect- 
ing  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  ima- 
gined riches  able  to  aflbrd.  Leisure  soon  made 
him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was 
courteous  and  liberal;  he  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him  hopes  of  pleasing  him,  and  all 
who  should  please  him  hopes  of  being  reward- 
ed. Every  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  every 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  cxhauEtcd.  Or- 
togrul heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  be- 
cause he  found  himself  unable  to  believe  them. 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  own 
understanding  reproached  him  with  his  faults. 
How  long,  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which 
at  last  is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flat> 
tcrcd. 
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Ho.  100.]*    Saturdat,  Maiios-15,  1760. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Thb  uncertainty  and  defects  of  lan^age  have 
produced  very  frequent  complaints  among  the 
learned  ;  yet  there  still  rcnmin  many  words 
among  us  undefined,  which  are  very  necessa- 
ry to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce 
very  mischievous  mistakes  when  they  are  er- 
roneously interpreted. 

I  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  af- 
terwards of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of  a 
domestic  companion  ;  but  becoming:  weary  of 
labour,  I  soon  grew  more  weary  o?  idleness, 
and  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  custom 
of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my  cares 
in  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
my  Incisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  dfclayed  is 
cpmmonly  made  at  last  with  great  caution. 
My  resolution  was,  to  keep  my  passions  neu- 
tral, and  to  marry  only  in  comphance  with  my 
reason.  I  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pocket- 
book  a  scheme  of  all  Ibmalo  virtues  and  vices, 
with  the  vices  which  border  upon  every  virtue, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
r  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  mag- 
nanimity imperious ;  that  avarice  was  econo- 
xnical,  and  ignorance  obsequious  ;  and  having 
estimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  own  diligence,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
reason  had  reached  that  happy  mediocrity 
%vhich  is  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and 
deficience. 

Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  hercen- 
surers ;  and  the  expectations  which  one  raised 
were  by  another  quickly  depressed  ;  yet  there 
was  one  in  whose  favour  almost  all  suffrages 
concurred.  Miss  Gentle  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  for- 
tune was  not  large,  but  so  prudently  managed, 
that  she  wore  hncr  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be 
twice  as  rich.  Miss  Gentle's  visits  were  every 
where  welcome  ;  and  whatever  family  she  fa- 
voured with  her  company,  she  always  lefl 
behind  her  such  a  decree  of  kindness-  as 
recommended  her  to  others.  Every  day  ex- 
tended her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  know 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
sort  of  woman. 

To  Miss  Gentle  I  made  my  addresses,  and 
was  received  with  great  equality  of  temper. 
She  did  not  in  the  days  of  courtship  assume 
the  privilege  of  imposing  rigorous  commands, 
or  resenting  slight  offences.  If  I  fdrgot  any 
of  her  injunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded ;  if 
I  missed  the  minute  of  appointment,  I  was 
easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in  mar- 
riage but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
happiness  which  was  to  be  found  m  the  inse- 
parable society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which 
Miss  Gentle  was  'made  mine  for  ever.  The 
first  month  was  passed  easily  enough  in  re- 
ceiving and  repaying  the  civilities   of  o>ir 


friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  ezact- 
'  ness  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distri* 
'  buted  her  notice  in  the  most  punctilious  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  with 
their  happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left 
to  ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures 
from  each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive 
that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by 
a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  great  principle 
is,  that  the  orders  of  a  family  must  not  be 
broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  em., 
ployment  inviolably  appropriated;  nor  will 
any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to 
her  needlework,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part 
of  the  forenoon  which  she  hasL  accustomed 
herself  to  spend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  al- 
lows herself  to  sit  half  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  after  dinner ;  whilo  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to- her,  she  keeps^her  eye  upon  Jier 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure 
comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or 
the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  mc  to  supper  when  I  was  watching  an 
eclipse,  and  summoned  mo  at  another  time  to 
bed  when  I  was  going  to  give  directions  at  a 
fire. 

Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious, 
that  she  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms, 
as  to  one  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust.  For 
discriminations  of  character  she  has  no  names : 
all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  men  and 
agreeable  women.  She  smilea  not  by  sensa- 
tion, but  by  practice.  Her  laughter  is  never 
excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a  joke 
is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
ioke  does  not  weaken*  its  effect;  if  she  has 
laughed  once,  she  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature 
and  pride ;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  ara  so  frequent  in  the  world. 
All  who  are  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  the  elegant  and  gross,  with 
the  witXy  and  the  dull,  all  who  distinguish  exceU 
lence  from  defect,  she  cousiders  as  ill-natured ; 
and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  repress 
impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of 
fortune,  to.which  she  is  always  willing  to.  pay 
homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  fotf 
if  once  she  suffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suP 
fer,  any  contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismiss* 
es  it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportuni* 
ties  to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There 
are  none  whom  she  loves  much  better  than 
others;  for  when  any,  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  them ;  her  affec-r 
tion  continues  unalteried,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She  daily  exercises,  her  benevolence  by.pity* 
in^  every  misfortuno  that  happens. to  every  fa- 
nuly  within  her  circle  of  notice;  she  is  in 
hourly  terrors  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in  the 
rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind. 
Her  charity  she  shows  by  lamenting  that  so 
many  poor  wretches  should  languish  in  the 
streets,  and  h.^  wondering  whatue great  caa 
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tlunk  on  that  Uiey  do  to  littla  good  with  rach 
Urge  estates. 

Herbouse  is  elegant  and  her  table  dainty, 
thouffh  she  has  litSe  taste  of  elegance,  and  is 
wholly  free  from  vicious  luxury ;  but  she  com- 
fo|ts  herself  that  nobod  v  can  say  that  her  house 
is  dirty,  or  that  her  dishes  are  not  well  dress- 
ed. 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of  wo- 
man, which  I  have  sent  you  for  the  information 
of  those  by  whom  a  ''good  sort  of  a  woman," 
and  a  **  good  woman,"  may  happen  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  suffer  by 
the  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  W4RNXR. 


No.  101.]      Satubdat,  March  2S^  1760. 

'  Omae,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seven W- 
five  years  in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  fa- 
vour of  three  successive  oalifs  had  filled  his 
house  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  whenever  he 
appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  pro- 
claimed his  passage. 

Terrestrial  happmessis  of  short  continuance. 
The  brightness  of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel  i 
the  fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  m  its  own 
odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail, 
the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  nis  head,  strength 
departed  from  his  hands,  and  agility  from  nis 
feet  He  gave  back  to  the  calif  the  keys  of 
trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ;  ond  sought  no 
other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpair- 
ed. His  chamber  was  filled  by  visitants,  eager 
to  catch  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  oJQIi- 
cious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.  Cabed, 
the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every 
day  eariy,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful 
and  eloc|uent ;  Omar  admired  his  wit  and  loved 
his  docility.  Tell  me,  said  Caled,  thou  to 
whose  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia, 
tcU  me  how  I  may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent. 
The  arts  by  which  you  have  gained  power  and 
preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  lon^rr  necessary  or 
useful ;  impart  to  mc  the  secret  of  your  con- 
duct, and  teach  mc  the  plan  upon  which  your 
wisdom  has  built  your  fortune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
form  plans  of  life.  Wiicn  I  took  ray  first  sur- 
vey of  the  world,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having 
considered  the  various  conditions  of  mankind, 
in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  myself, 
leaning  against  a  cedar  which  spread  its 
branches  over  my  head  : — Seventy  years  are 
allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remaining : 
ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign 
countries;  I  shall  bo  learned,  and  therefore 
flhall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my 
friendship.  Twenty  years  thus  passed  will 
atore  my  mind  with  «raages  which  I  shall  be 


buay  through  the  real  of  my  lifb  in  eaoabining 

and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riches  ;  I  shall 
find  new  pleasures  for  every  moment,  sind  shall 
never  more  be  weary  of  myself.  I  will,  how- 
ever, not  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  tiac  k 
of  life,  but  will  try  what  can  be  found  in  f*^- 
male  delicacy.  I  will  marry  a  wife  beauUful 
as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide  ;  with  h^r 
I  will  livo  twenty  years  within  the  suburbs  of 
Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  fancy  can  invent  I  will  then  re^ 
tire  to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  last  days  in 
obscurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie  silently 
down  on  the  bed  of  death.  Through  my  life 
it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution,  that  I  will 
never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes ;  that 
I  will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of 
courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  public  honours,. 
,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  afiaira  of  stated 
I  Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impress 
ed  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be 
spent  in  search  of  knowledge ;  and  I  know 
not  how  I  was  diverted  from  my  design.  I  bad 
no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any  un- 
governable passions  within.  I  regarded  know- 
ledge as  the  highest  honour  and  the  most  en- 
gaging pleasure ;  yet  day  stole  upon  day,  and 
month  glided  a^er  month,  till  I  found  that 
seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and 
left  nothing  behind  them.  I  now  postponed 
my  purpose  of  travellii^g ;  for  why  should  I  go 
abroad  while  so  much  remained  to  be  learned 
at  home  7  I  immured  myself  for  four  yeais, 
and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire.*  The  fame 
of  my  skill  reached  the  judges ;  I  was  found 
able  to  apeak  upon  doubtml  questions,  and 
was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of 
the  caliC  I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was 
consulted  with  confidence,  and  the  lo>e  of 
praise  fastened  on  my  heart 

I  still  wished  to^  aee  distant  countries,  listen- 
ed with  rapture  to  the  relations  of  travellers, 
and  resolved  some  time  to  ask  my  dismissioo, 
that  I  might  feast  mv  soul  with  novelty  ;  bat 
my  presence  was  ajwa^s  necessary,  and  the 
stream  of  business  humed  me  along.  Some- 
times I  was  afraid  lest  I  should  be  charged 
with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still  proposed  to  travel, 
and  therefore  would  not  connne  myself  by 
marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that 
the  time  of  travelling  was  past,  and  thought  it 
best  to  lay  hold  on  the  felicity  ye(  in  my  power, 
and  indulge  myself  in  domestic  pleasures. 
But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beao- 
tiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I 
inquired  and  rejected,  consulted  and  deliberat- 
ed, till  the  sixty-second  year  made  me  asharaeo 
of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing  left 
but  retirement,  and  for  retirement  I  never 
found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  me  from  public 
emplovment 

Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its 
consequence.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  1  trifled  away  the  years  of  inprove- 
ment ;  with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  diflerent 
countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city ;  with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial 
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ftKeitT,  I  famve  Ihrod  mmumried ;  and  with  im«% 
alteniMe  reaohitionfl  of  oontempUtire  retire-, 
meat,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walla  o£ 
Bagdat 


No.  109.]    Satvrdat,  March  29,  1760. 

It  very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  bnsi- 
ness  is  his  pleasure.  What  is  done  from  ne- 
cessity is  so  often  to  be  done  when  against  the 
present  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the  mind 
with  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals 
upon  us,  and  we  shrink  inyolnntarily  from  the 
remembrance  of  bur  task.  This  is  the  reason 
why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment; he  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
18  disgusted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more 
than  is  required  of  that  which  is  commonly 
performed  with  reluctance,  it  proceeds  that 
few  authors  write  their  own  lives.  Statesmen, 
courtiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have 
given  to  the  world  their  own  stories,  and  the 
events  with  which  their  different  stations  have 
made  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to  the 
closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
and  pleased  themselves  with  writing,  because 
they  could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they 
were  weary.  But  the  author  however  con- 
spicuous, or  however  important,  either  in  the 
public  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be 
related  by  his  successors,  for  he  cannot  gratify 
liis  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  commonlv  supposed,  that  the  uniformity 
of  a  studious  lire  aflbrds  no  matter  for  narra- 
tion: but  the  truth  is,  that  of  the  most  studious 
life  a  grei^  part  passes  without  study.  An  au> 
tbor  partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
manity ;  he  is  born  and  married  like  anotiier 
man;  he  has  hopes  and  fbars,  expectations 
and  disappointments,  griefb  and  joys,  and 
friends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  states- 
man; nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  afiairs 
should  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
whisper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of 
a  camp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more 
powerfully  than  deep  invohitions  of  distress, 
or  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  these 
might  be  abundantly  aflbrded  by  memoirs  of 
the  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by 
contracts  which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil, 
and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Every  publication  is  a  new 
period  of  time,  from  which  some  incroase  or 
declension  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
gradations  of  a  hero's  lifb  aro  from  battle  to 
battle,  and  of  an  author's  from  book  to  book. 
Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  ef- 
fects in  all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are 
feared,  hated,  and  flattered ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate avoided,  pitied,  and  despised.  No  sooner 
is  a  book  published  than  the  writer  may  judge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquain- 
tance press  round  him  in  public  places  or  sa- 
lute him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  if 
invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and 
those  with  whom  he  diaes  keep  hun  to  sapper; 


if  the-  Mies  tam>  to  him  when  his  ooat  » 
plain,  aod  the  footmen  serve  him  with  atten* 
tion  and  alacrity;  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
work  has  been  praised  by  some  leader  of  lite- 
rary fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are 
not  less  easily  observed.  If  the  author  enters 
a  coffee-house,  he  has  a  box  to  himself ;  if  he 
calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his  back ;; 
and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics,, 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk 
to  him,  hour  after  hour,  of  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident 
and  custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes-. 
of  biography,  and  might  recreate  many  a 
mind  which  is  very  little  delighted  with  con-- 
spiracies  or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
debates  of  a  parliament;  to  this  might  be 
added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  or 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which 
flattery  raises  in  his  cheek,  through  ardour  of 
fondness,  vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence 
of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
inability,  to  the  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission,, 
when  the  one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and 
the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have- 
been  hitherto  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  while 
the  repositories  of  every  family  that  has  pro- 
duced a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacked^ 
and  libraries  are  crowded  with  useless  folios^ 
of  state  papers  which  will  never  be  read*  and 
which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable  know«. 
led^e. 

I  liope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  value,  and,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  honour  of 
those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  laboun^ 
resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 


No.  103.]     Saturdat,  April  6,  1760. 
9*9pieere  ad  longtBjuaait  tpaHa  utUma  vitm. 

JUfV 

MvcB  of  the  pain  and  pleasuro  of  mankind 
arises  from  the  conjectures  which  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others;  we  all  en-, 
joy  praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  Idler 
may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  sufiers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  read- 
ers will  say  or  think  when  they  are  informed 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  their 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity 
than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected  when 
it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quan- 
tity becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn  the  true 
want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  discovered  that 
we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  cars 
even  bv  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to 
any  other;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention 
recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  hs 
had  bestowed  it  soonerv 
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Though  tho  Idler  and  hisreftdera  have  ccrn- 
tracted  no  close  friendship,  they  are  perhaps 
both  unwUlin^  to  part  There  are  few  things 
not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say,  without 
some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  "  this  is  the  lasf 
Those  who  never  could  agree  together,  shed 
tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined 
them  to  final  separation ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without 
pleasure,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness 
of  heart ;  and  the  Idler  with  all  his  chillness 
of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  secret  horror  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  death  is  dreadfbl.  W^  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 
the  whole  :  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination;  when  wo  have  done  any  thing 
lor  the  last  time,  we-  involuntarily  reflect  that 
m  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that 
as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  every  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions which  force  consideraUon  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon  the  light ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
ends,  and  another  begins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employment,  by 
change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forceo  to  say  of  something,  "  this  is  tne  last" 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always 
hides  from  our  apprehension  the  approach  of  its 
end.  Succession  is  not  perceived  hut  by  varia- 
tion ;  he  that  lives  to  day  as  he  livid  yesterday, 
and  expects  that  as  the  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easily  conceives  time  as  run- 
ning in  a  circle  and  returning  to  itself.  The 
uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed  com- 
monly by  dissimilitude  of  condition ;  it  is  only 
by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  remind- 
ed of  its  shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  impression,  is  every  moment  fading  from 
the  mind ;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur- 
iion  of  new  images,  and  partly  by  voluntary  ex- 
clusion of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  are  again 
exposed  to  the  universal  fallacy;  and  we  must 
do  another  thing  for  the  last  time,  before  we 
»  consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  shall 
do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn 
week  which  the  Chnstian  world  has  always 
set  apart  for  the  examination  of  the  conscience, 
the  review  of  life,  the  extinction  of  earthly  de- 
sires, and  the  renovation  of  holy  purposes  ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  are  already  disposed  to 
view  every  incident  with  seriousness,  and  im- 
prove it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when  they 
see  this  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  they  have  passed  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power; 
that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing 
great  as  to  every  thing  little ;  that  to  life  must 
come  its  last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
its  last  day,  the  hour  at  which  probation  ceases 
and  repentance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in  which 
•very  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of 


the  hearty  shall  be  brought'  to  jodgmenC,  and 
an  everlasting  futurity  snaU  be  detennined  hf 
thepaat 


No.  XXII.* 

Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ani* 
mals  which  we  commonly  consider  as  mote, 
have  the  power  of  imparting  their  thoughts  to 
one  another.  That  they  can  express  eeneral 
sensations  is  very  certain :  every  being  uatcaa 
utter  sounds,  has  a  different  voice  for  pleasure 
and  for  pain.  The  hound  informs  his  fellows 
when  he  scents  his  fame ;  the  hen  calls  her 
chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drives 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Birds  have  me  greatest  variety  of  notes, 
they  have  indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  almost 
sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  a  life  which  is  regulated  by  in- 
stinct, and  can  admit  little  change  or  improve- 
ment. To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  su- 
perstition has  been  always  attentive ;  many 
have  studied  the  language  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  under- 
stood  it 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpr»- 
ter»  of  the  sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  conw 
monly  found  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
cast,  in  a  country  where  the  calmncBs  of  the 
air,. and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  the 
student  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  ia 
groves  and  bowers.  But  what  may  be  done  ia 
one  place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  may  be 
performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence. 
A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  in 
the  forests,  enabled  himself  to  understand  the 
voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  ^reat 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibihtj  is 
jiefl  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

As  I  waa  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  hoUov 
rock,  and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the 
valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  interchangeably 
crying  on  the  summit  of  a  clifil  Both  voices 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curiosit)* 
prevailed  over  the  care  of  the  flock ;  I  climbed 
slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  conceal- 
ed among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  when 
I  mieht  sit  and  listen  without  sufiering  or  giv- 
ing disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  bt 
well  repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her, 
whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vul- 
ture's life,,  and  preparing  by  the  last  lecture, 
for  their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and. 
the  skies. 

My  children,  said  the  old  vulture,  yon  wil 
the  less  want  my  instructions,  because  you 
have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes ;  yoa 
have  seen  mo  snatch  firom  the  farm  the  house- 
hold fowl,  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret 
in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasturaee ;  yon 
know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  how  to. 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with 

*  This  was  the  original  No.  S3,  baton  the  republica 
Uon  or  the  work  In  volumes.   Dr.   Johnsop  suhtliutfJ  • 
what  now  stands  ondtr  that  hssd. 
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your  prey.  But  you  remembcnr  the  taste  of 
more  delicioui  food.  I  hsve  often  regaled  yon 
with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  Uie  young 
vultures,  where  man  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  may  be  known:  his  flesh  is  surely  the 
natural  food  of  a  Tulture.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the 
nest  7  He  is  too  bulky,  said  the  mother ;  when 
we  find  a  man  we  can  only  tear  away  his  flesh, 
and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.  Since 
man  is  so  big,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you 
kill  him?  You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior 
to  man?  Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a 
sheep?  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man, 
returned  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  iu 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtilty ;  and  the 
vultures  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
had  not  nature,  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses, 
infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that 
feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
often  meet  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
fill  the  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise, 
and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing, 
for  men  are  surely  destroying  one  another; 
you  will  then  find  the  ground  smoking  with 
blood  and  covered  with  carcases,  of  which 
many  are  dismembered,  and  mangled  for  the 
convenience  of  the  vulture.  But  when  men 
have  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 
they  not  eat  it  ?  vVhcn  the  wolf  has  killed  a 
sheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till 
he  has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another 
kind  of  wolf?  Man,  said  the  mother,  is  the 
only  beast  who  kills  that  which  he  docs  not 
devour,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
benefactor  to  our  species.  If  men  kill  our  I 
prey,  and  ,lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young  I 
one.  what  need  shaU  we  have  of  labouring  for  | 


ourselves?  Because  man  will  sometimes, 
replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell 
you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions. 
When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving 
close  together,  like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may 
conclude  that  the%  are  hunting,  and  that  you 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.  But  still,  said 
the  youn^  one,  I  would  gladly  know  the  rea- 
son of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never 
kill  what  I  could  not  eat  My  child,  said  the 
mother,  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an* 
swer,  though  I  am  reckoned  the  most  subtile 
bird  of  the  mountain.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an  old  vul 
ture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ; 
he  had  made  many  observations  ;  he  knew  the 
places  that  afllbrded  ^rey  round  his  habitation, 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  tho 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the 
entrails  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that  men 
had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  being 
really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion;  ana 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  togeth* 
er  by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the 
falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble power  driven  one  against  another,  till  they 
lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed. 
Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of 
contnvance  and  policy  among  these  mischiev- 
ous heings  ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round  them,  pretend,  that  there  is  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and 
seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a 
wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  pre-eminence  we  know  not;  he  is  seldom 
the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by  his 
eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  vultures. 
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CHAMto  1 

DBSCUFTION  OF  A  frALACB  Dl  ▲  YAIXAT. 

Vb  who  listan  with  eredulily  to  the  whispenof 
•fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms 
'of  faM>pe ;  who  expect  that  age  will  peiform  the 
promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  defidendes  of  the 
tpresent  day  will  be  sunned  W  the  morrow:  atp 
tend  to  the  histoiy  or  Kassdaa  piince  of  Abis- 
sinia. 

Rassdas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  em- 
peror, in  whose  dominions  the  father  of  waters 
oegins  his  course ;  whose  bounty  pours  down  the 
-streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  the  world 
the  harvests  of  £cypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descend- 
-ed  from'age  to  age  among  the  monarchs  of  the 
torrid  zone,  Rasaclas  was  confined  in  a  private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  suecessbn 
should  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  anti- 
quity had  destined  for  tlie  residence  of  the  Abissi- 
nian princes,  was  a  spacious  \'alley  in  the  kbgdom 
of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  eveiy  side  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  summits  overhang  the  middle 
part  The  only  passage  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
tered wad  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of 
which  it  had  long  been  oisputed  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  forced  by 
the  artificers  of  andent  days,  so  massy,  that  no 
man,  without  the  hdp  of  engmes,  could  open  or 
shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side  rivulets  de- 
scended, ^at  filled  ail  the  vallev  witn  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  tno  middle,  inhabit- 
ed by  fi^  of  every  spedes,  and  frequented  by 
every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
win^  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  suner- 
fldties  by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of 
the  mountain  on  the  northern  dde,  and  fdl  with 
dreadful  noise  from  predpice  to  predpice,  till  it 
was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  vrith 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
with  flowers ;  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the 
rocks,  and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the 
groond.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or 
Browse  the  shrubs,  whether  iiild  or  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  eKtendve  circuit,  secured  from  beasts 


of  prey  by  Ae  mountains  which  confined  them. 
On  one  part  were  flocks  afld  herds  feeding  in  the 
pastidres,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of  cbaae  fiask- 
ing  in  the  lawns :  the  sprightly  kid  was  boondiog 
on  the  iock&  the  subtle  monkey  fix>lickiiig  is 
the  trees,  ana  the  solemn  elephsjit  repodng  in 
the  shade.  AU  the  cfiversities  of  the  worid  were 
brought  together.  The  blessings  of  nature  were 
collected,  and  its  evils  extracted  and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  stipidied  its  inbs- 
hitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  all  de- 
lights and  superfluities  were  added  at  the  annual 
visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  children,  when 
the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  sound  of  music; 
and  during  dght  days,  every  one  that  resided  in 
the  valley  was  required  to  propose  whatever 
might  contribute  to  make  seclusion  pleasaat,  to 
fill  up  the  vacandes  of  attention,  ana  lessen  the 
tediousness  of  time.  Every  desire  was  immedi- 
ately granted.  All  the  artincers  of  pleasure  were 
called  to  gladden  the  festivity ;  the  musidans  ex- 
erted the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
showed  their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hopes 
that  they  should  pass  their  lives  in  bbssfiil  capti- 
vity, to  which  those  only  were  admitted  whose 
performance  was  thought  able  to  add  novelty  to 
luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and 
delight  which  this  retirement  afforded,  that' they 
to  whom  it  was  new  always  desired  that  it  might 
be  perpetual ;  and  as  those  on  whom  tlie  iron  gate 
had  once  dosed  were  never  suffered  to  return,  the 
effect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be  known. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  scenes  of  ddight, 
and  new  competitors  for  imprisonment 

The  palace  stood  on  an  emmence,  raised  about 
thirtv  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was 
divided  into  many  squares,  or  courts,  built  with 
greater  or  less  magnificence,  according  to  the 
rank  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  Tbtf 
roofs  were  turned  mto  arches  of  massy  stone, 
jomed  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by  tune ; 
and  the  building  stood  from  century  to  centorv, 
deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  eqmnoctial  hurn- 
canes,  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  fuHr 
known  to  none  but  some  andent  officers,  who 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  place, 
was  built  as  if  Suspicion  herself  had  dictated  the 
plan.  To  eveiy  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage ;  eveiy  square  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  rest,  either  fr&m  the  upper  stories 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterraneous  passages 
fi'om  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the  colomns 
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had  iinauspected  cavities,  in  which  a  long  race  of 
monanrhfl  had  reposited  their  treasures.  Tbev 
then  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble,  which 
was  never  to  be  removed  but  in  the  utmost  ezi- 
j^cndes  of  the  kingdom;  and  recorded  their  accu- 
mulations in  a  book,  which  was  itself  concealed  in 
a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended 
hy  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  succession. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  OliCOWTBNT  OP  EASSBLAS  DT   THE  BAPPT 
YAIXET. 

Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinia  lived 
only  to  know  the  soil  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and 
rcTpose,  attended  by  ail  that  were  skiltul  to  delight, 
and  gratified  with  whatever  the  senses  can  enioy. 
They  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragrance,  and  slept 
in  the  fortresses  of  security.  Eveiy  art  was  prac- 
tised to  make  them  pleased  with  their  own  condi- 
tion. The  sages  who  instructed  them  told  them 
of  nothing  but  the  miseries  of  public 'life,  and 
described  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of 
calamity,  where  discord  was  always  raging,  and 
where  man  preyed  upon  man.  To  heighten  their 
opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  were  daily  en- 
tertained with  songs,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited 
by  frequent  enumerations  otdifierent  enjoyments, 
and  revelry  and  merriment  were  tlie  business  of 
every  hour,  from  tlic  dawn  of  morning  to  the 
close  of  the  evening. 

These  methods  were  generallv  successful:  few 
of  the  princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their 
bounds,  but  passed  their  lives  in  full  conviction 
that  they  had  all  within  their  reach  that  art  or 
nature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na- 
ture had  excluded  from  this  scat  of  tranquillity, 
as  the  sport  of  chance  and  the  slaves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lav  down  at 
nif^ht,  pleased  ^vith  each  other  and  with  them- 
Bclves,  all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  began  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to  delight  in 
eolitaiy  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  often 
sat  before  tables  covered  with  luxury,  and  forgot 
to  taste  the  damtics  that  were  placed  before  him : 
he  rose  abruptly  b  the  midst  of  the  song,  and 
hastily  retu-edf  beyond  the  sound  of  music.  His 
attenoants  observed  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure :  he  neglected  their 
ofRciousness,  repulsed  their  invitations,  and  spent 
day  after  day  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  sheltered 
with  trees,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the 
birds  in  the  branches,  sometimes  observed  the 
iish  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes 
*jpon  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with  ani- 
mals, of  which  some  were  biting  the  herbage,  and 
some  sleeping  among  the  bushes.  The  singu- 
larity of  his  humour  made  him  much  observed. 
One  of  the  sages,  in  whose  conversation  he  had 
formcriy  delighted,  followed  him  secretly,  in  hope 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Rasselas, 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him,  having 
for  sonM  time  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goats  that 
were  browsing  among  the  rocks,  began  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  his  own. 

"What,"  said  he,  "makes  the  diiierence  bc- 

t  w  een  man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  7 

E^'ery  beast  that  strops  beside  me  has  the  same 

corporal  necessities  with  myself:  he  is  hungry, 

3H 


and  crops  the  grass;  he  is  thirsty,  and  dztnki 
the  sticam ;  his  thirst  and  hunger  are  appeased ; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  sleeps ;  he  rises  agaij  and  it 
hungry ;  he  is  again  fed,  and  is  at  rest  I  am  hun- 
giy  and  thirsty,  Uke  him,  but  when  thirst  and  hun- 
ger cease,  I  am  not  at  rest ;  I  am,  like  him,  pained 
witli  want,  but  am  not,  like  him,  satisfied  viith 
fulness.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedious  and 
gloomy :  I  Ions  again  to  be  hungry,  that  I  may 
again  quicken  tne  attention.  The  biitls  peck  the 
berries  of  Ihc  com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groyeSy 
where  they  sit  in  seeming  happiness  on  the 
branches,  and  waste  their  hves  in  tuning  one  un* 
varied  series  of  sounds.  I  likewise  can  call  the 
lutanist  and  the  singer ;  but  the  sounds  that  pleas- 
ed me  yesterday  weaiy  mc  to-day,  and  will  grow 
yet  more  weansome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover 
in  me  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not  gkitted 
ynth  its  nroper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
delighted.  Man  surely  nas  some  latent  sens^ 
for  which  this  place  ai&rds  no  gratification  :  or 
he  has  some  desires  distinct  from  seoae,  wmch 
must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy." 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  bead,  ana  seemg  the 
moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  be 
passed  tlirough  the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals 
around  him,  "Ye,"  said  he,  "are  happy,  and 
need  not  envy  me,  that  walk  thus  among  jou, 
burdened  witn  myself;  nor  do  I,  ye  ffontle  beings, 
cn\7  your  felicity ;  for  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man. 
I  have  many  distresses  from  which  ye  are  free ; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it ;  I  sometimes 
shrink  at  enls  recollected,  and  sometimes  start 
at  evils  anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  peculiiir  sufifenags  with  pecu- 
liar enjoyments." 

Witn  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  as  he  returned,  uttering  them  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  him  to 
feel  some  complacence  in  his  own  perspicacity,  and 
to  receive  some  solace  of  the  miseries  of  life,  trom 
consciousness  of  the  delicacy  with  which  be  felt, 
and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewailed  them. 
He  minglea  cheerfully  in  the  diversions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  WAHT8  OP  BDf  THAT   WANTS  HOTHIWO. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  imagining 
that  he  had  now  made  himself  acouamted  with 
his  disease  of  mind,  was  in  hope  or  curing  it  by 
counsel,  and  officiously  sou^t  an  opportunity  m 
conference,  which  the  princes  having  long  con* 
sidered  lum  aPone  whose  mteuects  were  euiaust- 
ed,  was  not  very  willing  to  afiS»rd.  ^  Why,"  said 
he,  "  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  7  shall 
I  never  be  suffered  to  forget  these  lectures,  which 
pleased  only  while  they  were  new,  and  to  become 
new  again,  must  be  forgotten  7"  He  then  walked 
into  the  wood,  and  composed  himself  to  his  usual 
meditations ;  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken 
any  settled  form,  he  perceived  his  oursuer  at  his 
side,  and  was  at  first  prompted  by  nis  impatience 
to  go  hastily  away ;  but  being  unwilling  to  ofiend 
a  nian  whom  he  had  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him  on  the 
hank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  which  had  been  lately  observed  in  the 
prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  often  retired 
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from  the  pleamircs  of  ihe  palace,  to  loneliness  and 
alence.  *'l  fly  from  pleasure,'*  said  the  prince, 
**  because  pleasure  has  ceasfni  to  please ;  I  am 
lonely  because  I  am  miserable,  and  am  unwilling 
to  cloud  with  m)r  presence  the  happiness  of 
others." — "You,  sir,"  said  the  sa^e,  "are  the 
first  who  has  complained  of  misery  in  the  happy 
valley.  I  hope  to  convince  you  tnat  your  com- 
plaints have  no  real  cause.  You  are  here  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  emperor  of  Abissinia  can 
Sestow ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor 
danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour 
or  danger  can  procure  or  purchase.  Look  round 
and  tell  me  which  of  ^our  wants  is  without  sup- 
ply:  if  you  want  nothing,  how  are  you  unhappy  /** 
"  That  I  want  nothing,"  said  the  prince,  "  or 
that  I  know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my 
complaint :  if  I  had  any  known  want,  I  should  have 
a  oeitain  wish ;  that  wish  would  excite  endeavour, 
and  I  should  not  then  repine  to  see  the  sun  move 
80  slowly  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  to 
lament  when  the  day  breaks^  and  sleep  will  no 
longer  hide  me  from  myself!  When  I  see  the 
kids  and  the  lambs  chasmg  one  another,  I  fancy 
that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  had  something  to  pur- 
sue. But,  possessing  all  that  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  ana  one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  tedious  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  mc  how  the  day  may 
now  seem  as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  na- 
ture was  yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  showed  me 
what  I  never  had  observed  before.  I  have  already 
enioyed  too  much :  give  me  something  to  desire." 
The  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  species  of 
affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  be  silent  "Sir,"^said  he,  "if  you 
had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world  you  would 
know  how  to  value  your  present  stale."  "  Now," 
said  the  prince,  "  you  have  given  me  something 
to  desire :  I  shall  long  to  see  tlie  miseries  of  the 
world,  suice  the  sight  of  them  is  necessary  to  hap- 
..piness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VHB   PRINCE   CONTINUES   TO  GRIEVE    AND  MUSE. 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  repast,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  snfficienllv  dis- 
contented to  find  that  his  reasonin^Ts  had  protluced 
the  only  conclusion  which  they  were  intended  to 
prevent.  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  shame  and 
srief  are  of  short  duration :  whether  it  be  that  we 
bear  easily  what  we  have  borne  long ;  or  thai, 
finding  ourselves  in  age  less  roffnrdetL  we  less  re- 
gard others;  or  that  we  look  with  slight  regard 
upon  afflictions,  to  which  we  know  that  the  hand 
ordeath  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  been  before  terrified  at  llie  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  becaiisehe 
considered  that  in  a  long  time  much  must  be  en- 
dured :  he  now  rcioiccd  in  his  youtli,  heranse  in 
many  years  much  might  be  done.  This  first 
beam  of  hope  tliat  had  been  ever  darted  into  his 
mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  chocks,  and  doubled 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with  the 
desire  of  doing  somcthini;,  thoiiiili  ho  knew  not 
yet,  witli  distinctness,  either  end  or  ine;ins.  He 
was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  uii:jociai ;  but. 


considering  himself  as  master  of  a  secret  stock  tff 
happiness,  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  conceal- 
ing it,  he  affected  to  be  busy  in  all  the  schemes  of 
diversion,  and  endeavoured  to makeotbcrs  pleasnl 
with  the  state  6f  which  he  himself  vnts  weanr. 
But  pleaspres  can  never  be  so  multiplied  or  ooo- 
titraed  as  not  to  letLve  much  of  irfe  Unemployed; 
there  were  many  hours,  both  of  tnie  nigfat  and  day, 
which  he  could  spend  without  suspicion  in  sofita/j 
thought  The  load  of  hfe  was  much  lightened; 
he  went  eacerly  into  the  assemblies,  because  be 
supposed  the  frequency  of  his  preseoce  neceseair 
to  tnc  success  of  liis  purposes;  he  retired  gladlj 
to  privacy,  because  ne  had  now  a  subject  a 
thought  His  chief  amusement  was  to  picture 
to  himself  tliat  world  which  he  had  never  seen,  to 
place  himself  in  various  conditions,  to  be  entan- 
gled in  imaginary  diflieulties,  and  to  be  engaged  in 
wild  adventtires ;  but  his  benevolence  always  Kt- 
minated  hisrprojects  in  the  relief  of  distrc^  the 
detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of '  oppression,  and 
the  difliisioR  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  the  life  o. 
Rasselasv  He  bui^ea  himself  so  intensely  in 
visionary  bustle  that  he  forgot  liis  real  solitude; 
and,  amidst  houriy  preparations  for  the  various 
incidents  off  human  afioirs,  neglected  to  consider 
by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  mankind. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  feign- 
ed  to  himself  an 'orphan  virgin  robbed  of  her  bale 
portion  by  a  treadierous  lover,  and  cr^'in|r  aAir 
liim  for  restitution.  Ho  strongly  was  tnc  inasr 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  ne  started  up  in  iht 
maid^s  defence,  and  ran  form-ard  to  seize  the  plun- 
derer with  all  the  eagerness  of  real  pursuit  Feir 
naturally  quickens  the  fli£;ht  of  guut  Rasselas 
could  not  catch  the  fugitive  with  his  utoioet  rf- 
forts:  but,  resolving  to  weary  by  perscvcranrc 
him  wliom  he  could  not  surpass  m  speed,  he 
pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  his 
course. 

Here  he  recollected  himself,  and  smiled  at  his 
own  useless  impetuosity.  Then  raising  his  errs 
to. the  mountain,  "  Tlus,"  said  he,  "  is  the  fatal 
obstacle  that  liindcrs  at  once  the  enioymtnl  c4 
pleasure  and  the  exercise  of  virtue.  How  lone  i* 
It  that  my  hnpcs  and  wishes  have  flo^vn  bc>ond 
this  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I  never  lia>e 
atternpti'd  lo  s»innonnl!"  Stnick  witli  this  re- 
flection, he  Pi't  do^^^l  to  muse,  and  reniembt-rii!, 
that  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape  from  hi?  torv 
tinoment,  the  sun  had  passed  twice  over  hini  in 
his  anniial  conrse.  He  now  felt  a  degre^e  of  n^ 
gret  M-ith  which  he  had  never  been  b<'roro  Zi  - 
quaintcd.  He  considered  how  much  might  h?.^R 
been  done  in  the  time  wliieh  had  passed,  and  left 
nothing  real  behind  it.  He  compared  twenty 
montiis  with  the  hfe  of  man.  "  In  life,"  said  h'\ 
"  is  not  to  be  counted  the  ignorance  of  infancy  i>r 
imbecilitv  of  age.  We  are  long  before  we'aro 
able  to  tliink,  and  we  soon  cease  from  the  pow<  r 
of  acting.  The  true  period  of  human  exislencr- 
may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  fortv  years,  of 
which  I  have  mused  away  the  four-ancl-t^ventieth 
part  "What  I  have  lost  was  certain,  for  I  havo 
certainlv  possessed  it;  but  of  t>vcnly  months  to 
come  xvUo  can  assure  me  7" 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  folly  pierced 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  before  he' could  be 
reconciled  to  himself.  "  Tlie  rest  of  my  time,"^ 
said  he,  "  lias  been  lost  by  the  crime  or  folly  oi* 
my  aTKCstors,  and  the  ahsurtl  institutions  of  my 
coiinlry ;  I  remember  it  with  disgust,  yet  without 
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remoTse;  but  the  months  that  have  passed  since 
new  light  daited  into  m^  soul,  since  I  formed  a 
scheme  of  reasonable  felicity,  have  been  squan- 
dered'by  my  own  fault.  I  have  lost  that  which 
can  never  be  restored ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set  foe  twen^  months,  an  idle  gazer  on  the 
light  of  heaven :  m  this  time  the  birds  have  tcf^ 
the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  committed  thcm- 
8ely«s  to  the  woods  and  to  the  skies ;  tlie  kid  has 
forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  by  degrees  to  climb 
the  rocks  in  quest  of  independent  sustenance.  I 
only  have  made  no  advances,  but  am  still  help- 
less and  ignorant  The  moon,  by  more  than 
twen^f  changes,  admonished  roe  of  the  flbx  of 
life ;  the  stream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  upbraid- 
ed my  inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  inteilectual 
luxury,  regardless  ahke  of  the  examples  of  the 
earth  and  me  instructions  of  the  planets.  Twenty 
months  are  passed,  who  shall  restore  them  ?" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
his  mind:  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  tune  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awak- 
ened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  remark, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

This  was  obvious;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  discovered  it ;  bavins  not 
known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  useful  hints 
are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  often  the  mind, 
hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  views,  ne- 
glects the  truths  that  lie  opened  before  her.  He, 
tor  a  few  hours,  regrettea  his  regret^  and  from 
that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the, means  of 
escaping  from  the  valley  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VBK   PRdCK  MEDIT4TES  HU    ISCAFC. 

He  now  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
affect  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suppose 
effected.  When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  nature,  which 
had  never  yet  been  brokvn,  and  by  tlie  gale, 
through  which  none  that  once  had  pasRcd  it  wore 
ever  able  to  return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  after  week 
in  clamberingthe  mountains,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  aperture  which  the  bushes  ini^lit  conceal, 
but  found  all  the  summits  inaccessible  by  llieir 
pmminence.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open  j 
lor  it  was  not  only  secured  with  ail  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sen- 
tinels, and  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual observation  of  all  the  innAhitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  whiqh 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone 
Btrongbr  upon  its  mouth,  ho  discovered  it  to  be 
fuU  ofbroken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permitted 
the  stream  to  flow  through  many  narrow  pas-» 
B«^cs,  would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk.  He  re- 
turned discouraged  and  ({ejected;  but,  having 
now  known  theolessing  of  hope,  resolved  never 
to  despair. 

In  these  fruitless  researches  he  spent  ten- 
months.  The  time,  however,  passed  cncerftilly 
away ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  in 
the  eveninfi  applauded  his  owji  d'digence.  and  ia 
the  night  slept  sound  alter  his  fatigue.  He  met  a 
thousand  amusements,  which  beguiled  his  labour 


and  diversified  his  thoughts.  He  discerned  the 
various  instincts  of  animals,  and  properties  of 
plants,  and  found  the  place  replete  with  wonden^ 
of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself  witli  the 
contemplation,  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish his  flight ;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours, 
though  yet  unsucces8tul,  had  supplied  him  with  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  inquiry. 

But  his  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
he  resolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  His  wish  still  continued,  but  bin 
hope  grew  less.  He  ceased  to  sun'ey  any  longer 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by 
new  toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design 
always  in  view,  and  lay  hold  on.  any  expedient 
that  time  shpuld  of!cr. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

▲  DISSERTATION  ON   THR  ART  OF  PLTINO. 

Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  bto  tho 
happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
and  pleasure  of  it^  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  llic  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of  use  and 
recreation.  By  a  wheel  wliich  the  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  intq  a  tower,*  whence  it  was 
distributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
He  erected  a  pavilion  in  tlie  garden,  arouna  which 
he  kept  the  air  always  cool  by  artificial  showers. 
One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  was. 
ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivylets  that  ran 
through  it,, gave  a  constant  motion;  and  instru- 
ments of  soil  music  were  played  at  proper  dis-i 
tanccs,  of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  and  some  by  tlie  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rasselas, 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  Knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  hia 
acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open 
world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himselt  in^ 
his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  bus^r.in 
building  a  sailing  chariot:  he  saw  that  the  desigit 
was  practicable  upon  a  level  suriace,  and  with  ex 
pressions  of  great  esteem  solicited  its  completion.. 
The  workman  was  pleased  to  find  himself  S(». 
much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  to  gaiit 
yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  hayo 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanic  scir. 
ence  can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion » 
that  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and 
chariots,  man  might  use  the  swifter  migratipn  of 
vrings ;  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  know-, 
ledge,  and  tha^only  ignorance  and  idleness  need« 
crawl  upon  the  ground." 

This  nint  rekmdled  the  prince's  desire  of  pass*, 
ing  the  mountains.    Having  seen  what  the  me^ 
cl^ist  bad  already  performed,  he  was  willing  to 
fancy  that  he  could  ao  more ;  yet  resolved  to  in-, 
quire  farther  before  he  suffered  hope  to  ^fBict  him 
by  disappointment    "  I  am  afraid,'*  said  he  to/ 
the  artist,  "  that  your  imagination  prevails  over 
your  skil^  and  that  you  now.teU  me  rather  what  • 
you  wish  than  what  you  know.    Every  animal 
lias  hia  element  assigned  him:  the  birds  have  the 
air,  and  man  and  beast  tiie  earth."    "  So,"  replied 
the  mechanist,  '**  fishes  have  the  water,  in  which 
yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  man  by  art. 
tie  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly  :  tu 
swim  is  to  fly  m  &  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  tii 
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■wimm  a  Bubttar.  We  are  onWto  proportion 
our  power  of  reeistanoe  to  the  difierent  deoaity  of 
matter  through  which  we  are  to  pass.  You  will 
be  necessarily  upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  re- 
new any  impulse  upon  it  faster  than  the  air  can 
recede  from  the  pressure.^ 

"But  the  cxerdse  of  swimming,"  said  the 
prince,  **  is  very  laborious ;  the  strongest  limbs 
are  soon  wearieid :  I  am  auaid  the  act  of  flying 
will  be  yet  more  violent;  and  wings  will  he  <? 
no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  furmer  than  we 
can  swim." 

**  The  labour  of  rising  from  the  ground,*'  said 
the  artist,  "will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
heavier  domestic  fowls;  but,  as  we  mount  higher, 
the  earth's  attraction,  and  the  body's  gravity,  will 
be  gradually  diminished,  till  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
region  where  the  man  shall  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall ;  no  care  will  then  bo  ne- 
cessary but  to  move  forward,  which  the  gentlest 
impulse  will  eflect  You,  sir,  whose  cunositv  is 
00  extensive,  will  easily  conceive  with  what  plea- 
sure  a  philosopher,  mmished  with  wings,  and 
hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth)  and  all 
its  inhabitants,  rolfing  beneath  him,  and  present- 
ing to  him  successively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  same  parallel  How  must 
it  amuse  the  pendent  spectator  to  see  the  moving 
aceneof  lanaand  ocean,  cities  and  deserts!  to 
survey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
the  fields  of  battle;  mountains  infested  by  barba- 
rians, and  fruitful  regions  gladdened  by  plenty 
and  lulled  bv  peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  through  all  his  passages,  pass  over 
to  distant  regions,  and  examine  the  face  of  nature 
from  one  extremi^  of  the  earth  to  tlie  other." 

**  AJl  this,"  said  the  prince,  "  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  I  am  afraid  that  no  man  will  be  able  to 
breathe  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  tran- 
quillity. I  have  been  told  that  respiration  is 
citfficult  upon  lody  mountains;  yet  from  these 
precipices,  thouj^h  so  high  as  to  produce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  ea^y  to  fall ;  thereiore  I 
suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be 
supported,  tliere  may  be  danger  of  too  quick 
descent" 

**  Nothingj"  replied  the  artist,  "  will  ever  be 
attempted,  u  all  possible  objections  must  be  first 
overcome.  If  you  will  favour  my  proiect,  I  will 
try  the  first  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  1  have  con- 
sidered the  structure  of  all  volant  animals,  and 
find  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bats'  wings  most 
easily  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon 
this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow;  and, 
in  a  year,  expect  to  tower  into  the  air  beyond  the 
malice  and  pursuit  of  maiu  But  I  will  work  only 
on  this  condition,  that  the  art  shall  not  be  divulg- 
ed, and  that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make 
wings  for  any  but  ourselves." 

"  wTiy,"  said  Rasselas,  ''should  you  envy 
others  so  great  an  advantage  ?  All  skill  ought  to 
be  exerted  for  universal  good;  every  man  has 
owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay  the 
^dness  that  he  has  received." 

"  If  men  were  aU  virtuous,"  returned  the  ar- 
tiat,  **  I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach  them  to 
flv.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good 
if  the  bad  oould  at  pleasure  invade  tnem  from  the 
tkj  7  Against  an  army  sailing  through  the  clouds, 
neither  waUs,  mountains,  nor  seas,  could  aflbrd 
security.  A  flight  of  northern  savages  might 
hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with  irresistible  vio- 
!enca  upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region.    Even 


this  valley,  the  retreat  of  piincee^  the  abode  ol 
happiness,  might  be  violated  by  the  sudden  de 
scent  of  some  of  the  naked  nations  that  swann  on 
the  coast  of  the  southern  sea !" 

The  prince  promised  secrecy,  and  waited  for 
the  performance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  success. 
He  visited  the  work  from  time  to  time,  observed 
its  progress^  and  remarked  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  fiidlitate  motion,  and  unite  levity 
with  strength.  The  artist  was  every  «lay  more 
certain  that  he  should  leave  vultures  and  eagles 
behind  him,  and  the  contagion  of  his  confidence 
seized  upon  the  prince.  In  a  year  the  wings  were 
finished ;  and,  on  a  morning  appointed,  the  maktr 
appeared  furnished  for  flight  V>n  a  little  promoa 
tory:  he  waved  his  pinions  a  while  to  (gather  air, 
then  leaped  from  his  stand,  and  in  an  instant 
dropped  into  the  lake.  His  wings^  which  were 
of  no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him  m  the  water; 
and  the  prince  drew  him  to  land  half  dead  with 
terror  and  vexation. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  FRIKCB  FDrnS  A  VAN  OF  LBARinNC. 

The  prince  was  not  much  aflficted  by  this  das- 
aster,  having  suflered  himself  to  hope  u>r  a  hap- 
pier event  only  because  he  had  no  other  means 
of  escape  in  view.  He  still  persisted  in  his  de- 
sign to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  first  oppoi- 
tunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand ;  be  had 
no  prospect  of  entering  into  the  world ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  his  endeavours  to  support  him- 
self, discontent,  by  degrees,  prcr^ed  upon  him; 
and  he  began  agam  to  lose  liis  tnoughts  in  sad- 
ness, when  the  rainy  season,  which  in  these  coon- 
tries  is  periodical,  nspule  it  inconvenient  to  wander 
in  tlie  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more  vio- 
lence than  had  ever  been  known:  the  doodtr 
broke  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  tor- 
rents streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  side,  till  the 
cavern  was  too  narrow  to  discharge  the  wairr. 
The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  level 
of  the  valley  was  covered  'with,  the  inundation. 
The  eminence  on  which  the  palace  was  built,  and 
some  other  spots  of  rising  ground,  were  all  that 
the  eye  could  now  discover^  The  herds  and  flocks 
led  the  pasture,  and  both  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  al!  the  princes  to  do- 
^m(}stic  amusements;  and  the  attention  of  Ra^srlas 
Vas  particularly  seized  by  a  poem,  wluch  Imlac 
rehearsed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of  hu- 
manity. He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  \vm 
in  his  apartment,  and  recite  his  verses  a  second 
time ;  tnen,  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought 
himself  happy  in  l»ving  found  a  man  who  knew 
the  world  so  well,  and  could  so  skilfully  paint  the 
scenes  of  life.  He  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  things,  to  which,  though  common  to  all 
other  mortels,  his  confinement  from  chfldhood 
had  kept  him  a  stranger.  The  poet  pitied  la 
ignorance,  and  loved  his  curiosity,  and  entertained 
lum  from  day  to  day  with  novel^  and  instruction, 
so  that  the  prince  regretted  the  necessity  of  sleeps 
and  longoa  till  the  morning  should  renew  fas 
pleasure.  • 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  cqoh 
manded  Imlac  to  relate  his  histonr,  and  to  t^  by 
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wlMt  MddeDt  lie  wm  foned,  or  bgp  utat  motjive 
indooed,  to  dose  his  fife  ^  the  hapny  valley.  As 
he  was  goizig  to  begin  his  nanativeyRasselas  was 
called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  lestraip  hip 
cinioaitj  till  the  ereoing. 


CHAPTER  Vffl.. 

THB  HDTOJiT  OF  DIULC.. 

Ths  ckee  of  the  daj  is,  in  the  ref^ons  of  the^ 
torrid  zone,  the  only  season  of  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment and  it  was  therefore  midnijg^t  before 
the  music  ceased  and  the  princesses  retired.  Ras- 
selas  then  called  fqit  his  companion,  and  required 
him  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

^Sir,**  said  In^a<x  "my  history  will  not  be 
long:  ihp  Me  that  is  oevotedto  knowledge  passes 
silently  away,  and  is  very  little  diversified  by 
events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think  in  solitude^  to 
read  and  to  hear,  to  mquire  and  answer  iaquines, 
is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither 
known  nor  valued  but  oy  men  like  himself. 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at  no 
fireat  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My 
ImheK  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  b&- 
tweea  the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the  ports 
of  th&  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  firugal,  ana  dili- 
gent, but  of  mean  sentiments  and  narrow  com- 
prehension ;  he  desbed  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
conceal  his  riches,  lest  he  should  be  spoiled  by  the 
governors  of  the  province." 

*'  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  my  father  must  be 
nei^ent  of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  domi- 
nions dares  take  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Does  he  not  know  that  kings  are  accountable  for 
bijustioe  permitted  as  weiTas  done?  If  I  were 
emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should 
be  opproMed  ninth  impunity.  My  blood  boils  when 
I  am  told  thS;!  a  merchant  durst  not  enjoy  his 
honest  gains  f^r  fear  of  losing  them  by  the  rapa^ 
city  of  power.  Name  the  governor  who  robbed 
the  people,  that  I  may  declare  his  crimes  to  the 
emperor !" 

"  Sir,"  said  ImLac,  *'your  ardour  is  the  natural 
efiect  of  virtue  animated  by  youth :  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 
haps bear  wij^  less  impatience  of  the  governor. 
Oppression  is,  in  the  Anissinian  domimons,  neU 
ther  frequent  nor  tolerated  j  but  no  fomi  of  go- 
vernment has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which 
cruelty  can  be  wholly  prevented  Subordination 
supposes  power  on  one  part  and  subjection  on  the 
other ;  and  if  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it 
will  sometimes  be  abused;  The  vigilance  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
still  remain  undone.  He  can  never  know  all  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  seldom  punish 
all  that  he  knows." 

"ThisL"  said  the  prin^,  '*  I  do  not  understand; 
but  1  had  rather  hear  tl^e  than  dispute.  Continue 
thy  narratioD." 

"  My  father,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  origmally  in- 
tended that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  sudi  as  might  qualify  me  for  commerce ;  and 
discovering  in  me  great  strength  of  memoiy  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  often  declared  his 
po()e  that  I  should  be  some  time  the  richest  man 
A4  Abissinia." 


**  Why,"  said  th»  pimee^  **dSd'ity  (ktfaerdMre 
the  increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  alieady 
greater  than  he  durst  discoverer  enjoy?  1  am 
unwilling  to  doubt  thy  veracity,  yet  mconaBten- 
cies  cannot  both  be  true." 

**  Inconsstendes,"  answered  Imlac,  *<  cannot 
both  be  right ;  but,  unputed  to  man,  they  may  both 
,  be  tcue.  Yet  diyersi^  is  not  inconsistency.  My 
father  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  security. 
However,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  m 
motion :  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are  supplied, 
must  admit  those  of  fancy." 

'*Thib,"  said  the  prince.  ''I  can  in  some  mea- 
sure conceive.    I  repent  tttat  I  interrupted  thee." 

"With  this  hope,"  proceeded  Imlac,  *«  his  sent 
me  to  school :  but  when  I  had  once  found  the  de- 
light of  knowled^,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  pnde  of  invention,  I  began  silently 
to  despise  riches^  and  determined  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose  groesness  of 
conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  bdbre  his  tenderness  would  expose  me  to  the 
fatigue  of  travel ;  in  which  time  1  had  been  in- 
structed, by  successive  masters,  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  my  native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  something  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual/course 
of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, I  lost  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  1 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors ;  because, 
when  the  lessons  were  ended,  I  did  not  fipd  them 
wiser  or  better  than  common  men.  ' 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce ;  and,  opening  one  of  his  subterra- 
nean treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousapd  pieces 
of  gold.  This,  young  man,  said  he,  is  the  stock 
with  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  heg&n  with  less- 
than  a  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  <£lu[eoce  and 
parsimony  have  increased  it  This  is  your  own,  to 
waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it, by  nerii- 
gence  or  caprice,  you  must  wait  for  my  death  be- 
fore you  win  be  rich ;  if  b  four  years  you  double 
your  stock,  we  will  thenceforward  let  subordina- 
tion cease,  and  live  together  as  friends  and  part- 
ners: for  he  shall  be  always  equal  with  me,  who 
is  equally  skilled  m  the  art  of  groining  rich. 

^  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  opncei^ed 
in  ba^s  of  cheap  goods,  and  travelled  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eve  on  the.  ex- 
panse of  waters,  my  heart  bounded  like  that  of 
a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unextinguishi^ble 
curiosity  kmdle  in  my  mind,  and  resolved  to 
snatch  this  opportuniW  of  seeing  the  manners  of 
other  nations,  and  of  learning  sciences  unknown 
in  Abissinia. 

**  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me 
to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise, 
whichi  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty,  which 
I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  determmed 
to  gratify  my  predominant  desire,  and,  by  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  to  quench  the 
thust  of  curiosity. 

"  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  connex- 
ion with  my  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to.  become 
acquamted  with  the  master  ofa  ship,  and  pipcure^ 
a  passage  to  some  other  country.  I  had  no  mo- 
tives of  choice  to  regulate  my  voyage.  It  was 
sufficient  for  me,  that,  wherever  1  wandered,  I 
should  see  a  countiy  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
I  therefore  entereci  a  s^iip  bound  for  Surat,  hav;^ 
ing  left  a  letter  for  my  father  doclqring  my  i\tr 
tention." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BISTOET  OF  IVLAO  CONTfNUKD. 

"When  I  firet  entered  upon  the  world  of  wa- 
ters, and  lost  flight  of  land,  1  looked  round  about 
me  in  pleasing;  terror,  and  thinking  my  soul  en- 
laificd  by  the  boundless  prospect,  imagined  that  I 
comd  gaze  around  for  ever  without  satiety ;  but, 
in  a  short  time,  I  grew  weary  of  looking  on  barren 
uniformity,  whore  I  could  only  see  again  what  I 
had  already  seen.  I  then  descended'  into  the  ship, 
and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my  future 
pleasures  would  not  end,  like  tliis,  in  disgust  and 
(tisAppointmcnt  Yet  surely,  said  I,  the  ocean 
and  tne  land  are  very  dift(*rent  j  the  only  variety 
of  water  is  rest  and  motion,  but  the  earth  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities :  it  is 
inhabited  by  men  of  different  customs,  and  con- 
trary opinions ;  and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in 
life,  though  I  should  miss  it  in  nature. 

"With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind;  and 
amused  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimes  by 
learning  from  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  fhave  never  practised,  and  sometimes  by 
forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in  difierent  situa- 
tions, in  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever  placed. 
"I  was  almost  weaiy  of  my  naval  amusements, 
when  we  safely  lajided  at  Surat  I  secured  my 
mone3r,  and,  purchasing  some  commodities  for 
show,  joined  mysclfto  a  caravan  that  was  passing 
intothe  inland  country.  My  companions,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and, 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  fitiding  that  I  was 
ignorant,  considered' me  as  a  novice  whom  they 
mid  a  right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the 
usual  expense,  the  art  of  fraud.  They  exposed 
me  to  the  thefl  of  servants  and  the  exaction  of 
officers,  and  saw  me  plundered  upon  false  pre- 
.  tences,  without  any  advantage  to  themselves,  but 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 
knowledge." 

•*  Stop  a  moment,*'  said  the  prince:  "is  there 
such  depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injure 
another  witliout  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  all  are  pleased  with  superiority; 
but  your  ignorance  was  merely  accidental,  which, 
being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  folly,  could 
afibrd  them  no  reason  to  applaud  themselves; 
and  the  knowledge  which  tney  had,  and  which 
you  wanted,  they  might  as  effectually  have  shown 
hy  warning,  as  betraying  you." 

"  Pride,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  seldom  delicate ;  it 
wfll  please  itself  with  very  mean  advantages ; 
•nd  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness  but  when 
it  maybe  compared  with  the  misery  of '  others. 
They  were^  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  to 
think  me  ricli,  and  my  oppressors  because  they 
dtlighted  to  find  me  weak." 

"Proceed,"  said  the  prince:  "I  doqbt  not  of 
the  facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you 
^npute  them  to  mistaken  motives." 

"In  this  company,"  said  Imlac,  "I  arrived  at 
Agra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in  which 
Ihe  Great  Mogul  commonly  resides.  I  applied 
myself  to  the  language  of  the  country,  ana  m  a 
ffew  months  was  able  to  converse  widii'the  learned 
men ;  some  of  whom  I  found  morose  and  r©. 
served  ;  and  others  easy  and  conmiunicative ; 
aome  were  unwilling  to  teach  another  what  they 
nad  with  difficulty  learned  themselves;  and  aome 
showed  that  the  end  of  their  studies  was  to  gain 
the  dignity  of  instmcting. 
"To  the  tutor  of  tlic  young  princes  I  recom- 


mended myself  so  much,  that  I  was  presented  ttr 
the  emperor  as  a  man  of  uncommon  Knowledge. 
The  emperor  asked  me  many  questions  concern- 
ing my  country  and  my  travels ;  and  though  I 
cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  tlmt  he  uttered 
above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  disnussed 
me  astonisned  at  his  wisdom,  and  enamoured  of 
bis  goodness. 

"My  credit  was  now  so  high,  that  the  mer- 
chants with  whom  I  had  travelled  applied  to  me 
for  jQcommendations  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  I 
was  surprised  at  their  confidence  of  solicitation,  ^ 
and  gently  reproached  them  with  their  practirr^ 
on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with  cold  indifier- 
encc^nd  showed  no  tokens  of  shame  or  sorrow. 

"  They  then  urged  their  request  with  the  offer 
of  a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindness 
I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  refused  them; 
not  because  tliey  had  injured  me ;  but  because  E 
would  not  enable  them  to  injure  others;  for  I 
knew  they  would  have  made  use  of  my  credit  to 
cheat  those  who  should  buy  their  wares. 

"  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no. 
more  to  be  Icamed,  I  travelled  into  Persia,  where 
I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and 
observed  many  new  accommodations  of  fife.  The 
Persians  arc  a  nation  eminently  social,  and  their 
assemblies  afforded  me  daily  opportunities  of  re- 
marking characters  and  manners,  and  of  tracing 
human  nature  through  all  its  variations. 

"  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I 
saw  a  nation  pastoral  and  warlike;  who  lived - 
without  any  settled  habitation,  whose  wealth  is 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  have  cairied  on, . 
through  ages,  an  hereditaiy  war  with  mankind, 
thou^  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  f*^  =- 
sions." 


CHAPTER  X 

IMLAC'»..9I8T0Bar    COMTINUSD.      A 
UPON    POBTRT. 

"  Wherkver  I  went,  I  found  that  poetiy  wis 
considered  as  the  highest  learning,  and  regarded' 
with  a  veneration  somewhat  approaching  to  that 
which  man  would  pay  to  angelic  nature.  And 
yet  it  fills  me  with  wond^,  that,  in  ^most  aD 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  considered 
as  the  best:  whether  it  be  tbat  every  other  kind! 
of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained^ 
and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  onoe  •  or  that  the 
first  poetry  of  evety  nation  surprisea  them,  as  a 
novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by  consent  which 
it  received  by  accident  at  first ;  or  whether,  as  the 
province  of  poetnr  is  to  describe  nature  and  pas- 
sion, which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  wnters 
took  possession  of  the  most  sinking  objects  for 
description  and  the  most  probable  occurrences 
for  fiction,  and  left  nothing  to  those  that  foUowed 
them  but  transcripfion  of  the  same  events,  and 
new  combinations  of  the  same  images.  What-  * 
ever  be  the  reason,  it  is  conunonly  obserred  that 
the  earlv  writers  are  m  possession  of  nature,  and 
their  followers  of  art;  that  the  first  excel  io' 
strength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  m  degance  • 
and  refinement 

"  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illus- 
trious fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of  Penia, 
and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by  memoiy 
the  volumes  that  are  suspendea  in  the  moaque- 
of  Mecca.    But  I  soon  found  that  no  man, was- 
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^«v«r  mat  by  initatioii.  Mj  clesiia  of  excellence 
/  impeOed  me  to  tmnafer  my  attet^tion  to  natmv 
and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  ny  subject,  and 
men  to  be  my  auditors.  I  could  never  describe 
wfaat  I  had  not  seen ;  I  could  not  hope  to  move 
thooe  with  delight  or  terror,  whose  interests  and 
opinions  I  did  not  understand. 

"  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  eveiy 
thing  with  «ti.ew  purpose ;  my  sphere  of  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  magnified :  no  Kind  of  know- 
'  ledge  was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountains 
oikT  deserts  for  ima^  and  resemblances,  and 
pictured  upon  my  mmd  eveiy  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.    I  observed  with  equal 
care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  ofthe 
palace. — Sometimes  I  wandered  along  the  mazes 
of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  the  changes 
Aof  tlie  summer  clouds. — ^To  a  poet  nothing  can 
\hc  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever 
As  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  te  his  imagination ; 
he  most  he  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  ele^ntly  little.    The  planto  of  the  gar- 
*  den,  the  annuals  ofthe  wood,  die  minerals  ofthe 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  Concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inezhau^tble  variety;  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  deco- 
ration of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who 
knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
f  his  scenes^  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with  re- 
[  mote  allusions  and  unexpected  instruction. 

'*  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study ;  and  eveiy  country  which 
I  have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 
poetical  powers." 

"  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,  **  you 
must  surely  have  left  much  unobserved  I  have 
lived  till  now  within  the  circuit  ofthe  mountaina, 
and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
someniing  which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or 
never  hemled.** 

•*  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  to 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances ; 
he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or 
deecribe  the  di6i^rcnt  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  He  is  to  exhibit  in  bis  portraits  of  na- 
I  turc  ouch  prominent  and  striking  features  a  s  recall 
the  original  to  every  mind ;  and  must  neglect  the 
minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  have  re- 
marked, and  another  have  neglected,  for  those 
chamcteristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi- 
\  lance  and  carelessness. 

**  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
task  of  a  poet;  ho  must  be  acaoainto(l  likewise 
with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  cnaracter  requires 
that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
every  condition ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the 
passions  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace  the 
changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  tliey  are  modi- 
fied by  various  institutions  and  accidental  influ- 
ences of  dimate  or  custom,  from  the  spnghtliness 
of  infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He 
must  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  country ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrong 
in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state ;  he  must 
disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to 
general  and  transcendental  truths,  which  will 
always  be  the  same :  he  must,  tl^erefore,  content 
himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name, 
contemn  the  piaisc  of  his  own  timn,  and  com- 
I  mit  his  claims  to  the  jiintice  of  poslrrity.  Ho 
I  must  write  as  tlio  intt;rprotur  of  nature,  .and  the 
legislator  of  niaiikimi,  unil  consider  liiinscli'  as 


/; 


presiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  fii> 
ture  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to  time  and  ] 
place. 

**  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  ttrast    ^ 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughta, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  to  him-  . 
self  eveiy  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har 
mony.^» 


CHAPTER  XI. 

lMUkC*8  NAHRATIVB  GONTmUKD.     ▲  lUKT  eif 
PILGRIMAOB. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthunastic  fit,  and  Was 
proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  "  Enough !  thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be 
a  poet    Proceed  with  thy  narration." 

•*  To  be  a  ooet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  indeed  yeiy 
difficult."  "So  difficult,"  returned  the  pnnce 
"  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  bis  la- 
bours. Tell  me  whither  you  went  when  you  ha<f 
seen  Persia." 

"From  Persia,"  said  the  poet,  "I  travelled 
through  Syria,  and  for  tlirce  yeani  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  numbers 
of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe : 
the  natwns  which  are  now  in  possession  of  alt 
power  and  all  knowledge ;  whose  armies  are  ir-  • 
resistible,  and  whose  fleets  command  the  remotes: 
parts  ofthe  ^obe.  When  I  compared  these  mea. 
with  the  natives  of  onr  -own  kingdom  and  those 
that  surround  us,  they  appeared  almost  another 
order  of  beings.  In  their  countries  it  is  difiicult 
to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtained: 
a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are 
continually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and 
pleasure;  and  whatever  thdr  own  climate  has 
denied  them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  eaid  the  prince,  "  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 

auest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade 
leir  coasts,  plant  colonics  in  thchr  ports,  and 
give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  ?  The  same 
wind  that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thi- 
ther." 

"They  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,"  aa« 
swerod  Indac,  "  because  they  are  wiser ;  know- 
ledge will  alwavB  predominate  over  ignorance^  ■» 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why  tfie>r 
knowledge  is  more  th^n  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable  will  oft' 
the  Supreme  Being." 

"  When,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  "  shall 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this 
mighty  oonfluence  of  nations?  Till  that  happv 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time  with 
such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  eveiy  lancl  must  be  con- 
tinuallv  resorting." 

"  There  are  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  "  thai 
send  few  visitants  to  PaleRtinc ;  lor  many  nume- 
rr»us  and  l^-amed  sects  in  l-'uropo  concur  to  cen- 
siir«!  pil^iiimage  as  siiporstitioua,  or  deride  it  as 
ridiciilouH." 

"  Yuu  know,"  said  the  prince,  "  how  little  my 
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*lift  has  tntde  me  aie({aajnted  with  dtvetmtj  of 
opinionfl :  it  will  be  too  Ions  to  hear  the  afga- 
ments  on  both  sides ;  you,  mat  have  eonsideried 
4faem.  tell  me  the  result*' 

**  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac,  "  like  many  other 
•ots  of  piety,  may  l>e  reasonable  or  superstitious, 
aoeording  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  per- 
formed. Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth  are 
not  command^  Truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it 
is  honestly  sought  Change  of  place  is  no  natu- 
xal  cause  of  the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces- dissipation  of  mind.    Yet,  since  men 

So  ereiy  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions 
ave  been  performed,  and  return  with  stronger 
impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  coun- 
try whence  our  religion  had  its  bemnning ;  and  I 
beUeve  no  man  surveys  those  awful  scenes  with- 
out some  confirmation  of  holy  resolutions.  That 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
in  one  place  than  m  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle 
superstition ;  but  that  some  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is 
an  opinion  which  houriy  experience  will  .justify. 
He  who  supposes  that  bis  ^ces  mav  be  more 
successfully  combated  in  Pslestine  will,  perhuw, 
find  himsdf  mistaken ;  vet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly:  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  his  reason 
and  religion." 

^  "  These,"  said  the  prince,  "  are  European  di»> 
tinctions.  I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  have  you  found  to  be  the  efiect  of  know- 
ledge ?    Are  those  nations  happier  than  We  ?" 

**  There  is  so  much  infelicity,"  said  the  poet, 
**  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure 
from  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  or  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed 
by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  of 
increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  priva- 
tion, by  which  nothing  can  be  produced ;  it  is  a 
vacuity  in  which  the  soal  sits  motionless  and  toiv 
pid  for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  without  knowing 
why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 
when  we  foiget  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  con- 
dude^  that  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  con^ 
sequence  of  learning  we  grow  more  happy  as 
our  minds  take  a  wider  ran^e. 

*^  In  enumerating  the  particular  comfbits  of  life, 
we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side  c^the 
Europeans.  They  cure  wounds  and  diseases  with 
whicn  we  languish  and  perish.  We  suffer  incle- 
mencies of  weather  which  they  can  obviate.  They 
have  engines  for  the  despatch  of  many  laborious 
works,  which  we  must  p«iform  by  manual  indus- 
try. There  is  such  communication  between  dis- 
tant places,  that  one  friend  can  haidly  be  said  to 
be  aosent  from  another.  Their  policy  removes 
all  public  inconveniencies:  they  have  roads  cut 
throag[h  the  mountains ;  and  bridges  laid  upon 
their  nvers.  And,  if  we  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  commodious, 
and  their  possessions  are  more  secure." 

"They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  prince, 
•"who  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  1 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  vnth  which 
separated  firiends  interchange  their  thou^ts." 

"The  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  "are  less 
unhappy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Hu- 
man tin  is  eveiy  where  a  state  in  whicn  much  is 
to  be  eodured,  and  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAPTER  XO. 

TBB  8T0RT  ST  WLAC    COHTOnFCD. 

"  I  AM  not  willing,"  said  the  prince, "  to  suppose 
that  happiness  is  so  parsimomously  distributed  to 
mortals ;  nor  can  I  odieve  but  that,  if  I  had  the 
choice  of  life,  I  should  be  able  to  fill  everr  day 
with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no  man,  smd  aaoold 
provoke  no  resentments:  I  would  relieve  every 
distress,  and  should  enjoy  the  benedictioiis  of 
gratitude.  I  would  choose  my  friends  among  the 
wise^  and  my  wife  amone  the  virtuous;  and 
therefore  should  be  in  no  danger  from  treacbeiy 
or  unkindness.  My  children  should,  by  my  care, 
be  learned  and  pious,  and  would  repav  to  niy  ace 
what  their  childhocki  had  received.  What  woiud 
dare  to  molest  him  who  rai^  call  on  every  side 
to  thousands  enriched  bv  his  bounty,  or  assisted 
by  his  power?  And  why  should  not  Itfe  glide 
away  in  the  soft  reciprocation  of  protection  and 
reverence  ?  All  this  maybe  done  without  the  help 
of  European  refinements,  which  appear  by  tbes 
efieclB  to  be  rather  specious  than  usefuL  Let  us 
leave  them,  and  pursue  our  ioumey." 

"From  Palestine,"  said  Imlac, "  I  passed  thfoogh 
many  regions  of  Asia :  in  the  more  civilized  kii^ 
doms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbarians  of 
the  mountains  as  a  pilgrinL  At  last  I  began  to 
long  for  my  native  country,  that  I  mi^it  repose 
sAer  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  wiwre 
I  had  spent  my  earliest  years,  and  giadden  my  oU 
companions  with  the  recital  of  my  adventnRs. 
Often  did  I  figure  to  myself  those  with  whom  I 
had  sported  awa^the  gay  hours  of  dawning  life^ 
sitting  round  me  in  its  evenbg,  wondering  at  my 
tales,  and  listening  to  my  counsels. 

"  When  this  thought  had  taken  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  considerm  every  moment  as  wasted 
which  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abiaania.  I 
hastened  into  Egypt,  and,  notwithstsndfing  my 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  ancient  magnificence,  axxi  in  in- 
auines  after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  leanung.  1 
found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ;  some 
brought  thither  b^r  the  love  of  knowledge,  same 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  man^  by  the  desire  of  Hwmr 
after  their  own  manner  withont  observatioo,  and 
of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  nmltitudes :  fix*  in  a 
city  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at 
the  same  time  the  gratifications  of  socie^,  sod  the 
secrecy  of  solitude. 

"From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  h£d  departed 
twenty  years  before.  Here  I  joined  myself  to  a 
caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native  country. 

"  1  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  tuosmen, 
and  tiie  congratulations  of  my  friends ;  and  was 
not  without  hope  that  my  fatlher,  whatever  value 
he  had  set  upon  riches,' would  own  with  gladness 
and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  tbe  feli- 
city and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  my  thoughts  were  vain.  M^  fttbcr 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divided  Ids 
wealth  among  my  brothers,  who  were  removed 
to  some  other  provinces.  Of  my  companions, 
the  greater  part  were  in  tlie  grave  ;  of  the  rest, 
some  could  with  difficulty  remember  me,  and 
some  considered  me  as  one  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easOr  de- 
jected. I  forgot,  after  a  time,  my  disappomtment, 
and  endeavoured  to  recomm^  myaelf  lo  the 
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tooUfiii  of  the  Uftfiaom:  they  tMttad  ne  to 
their  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  dismissed  me. 
I  opened  a  school^  and  was  prohibited  to  teach.  I 
then  resohred  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life,  and  addressed  a  lady  that  was  fond  of  my 
conversation,  but  rejected  mj  suit  because  my 
father  was  a  merchant 

**  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
i  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice 
of  others.  I  waited  for  the  time  when  the  gate  of 
Che  happy  valley  should  open,  that  I  might  bid 
fBieweb.  to  hope  and  fear:  the  day  came;  my 

r^rformance  was  distin^shed  with  favour,  and 
resigned  myself  with  joy  to  peipetoal  confine- 
ment*' 

"Hast  tholt  here  fbund  hanpiness  at  lost?" 
Baid Rasselas.  '*TeIl  me  witbout  reserve;  art 
thou  content  with  thy  condition?  or  dost  thou 
wish  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
«nd,  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  emperor,  invite 
others  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 

"  Great  prirfce,"  said  Iralac,  "  I  shall  ineak 
the  truth :  I  know  not  one  of  aS.vour  attenaants 
who  doea  not  lament  the  hour  wncn  he  entered 
this  retreat  I  am  less  unliappy  tlian  the  reetj  be- 
cause I  have  a  mind  replete  with  images,  which  I 
can  vary  and  combine  at  pleasuf^  Fcan  amuse 
my  solitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
which  begins  to  fade  from  my  memory,  and  by 
recollection  of  the  acddents  of  my  {Muit  life.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowful  consideration  that 
iny  acquiremeots  are  now  useless,  and  that  none 
of  my  pleasures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The  rest, 
Whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of  the  pro- 
•ent  moment,  are  either  corroded  by  malignant 
passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual 
vacancy." 

^  What  passions  can  infest  thos^"  said  the 
prince,  "wrio  have  no  rivals?  We  are  in  a 
place  where  impotence  precludes  malice,  and 
where  all  envy  is  repressed  by  conmiuni^  of  en- 
joyments." 

"There  may  be  community,"  said  Imlac,  "of 
material  possesions,  but  there  can  never  be  com- 
munity of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  happen  that 
one  will  please  more  than  another :  he  that  knows 
himself  aespised  will  always  be  envious :  and  still 
more  envious  and  malevolent  if  he  is  condemned 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  him. 
Thti  invitations  by  which  they  allure  others  to  a 
dtatc  which  they  fed  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from 
the  natural  malignity  of  hopeless  miseiy.  They 
are  weary  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and 
expect  to  find  relief  in  new  companions.  They 
envy  the  liberty  which  tlieir  fblly  has  forfeited, 
and  would  glamy  see  all  mankind  imprisonea  like 
themselves. 

"From  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
suasion. 1  look  with  pit^  on  the  crowds  who  are 
annually  soliciting  adnussion  to  captivity,  and 
wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  them  of 
tlieir  danger." 

"My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince,  "1  will  open 
to  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditatecl  an 
escape  from  the  happy  valley.  I  have  examined 
the  mountain  on  every  side,  but  find  myself  insu^ 
perably  barred :  tcacn  me  the  way  to  break  my 
prison  j  th^u  shalt  be  the  companion  of  my  flight, 
the  guide  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  mv  lor- 
tune,  and  my  sole  director  b  the  choke  ofl\fe." 
31 


«  Sii^*>  ftnmf  eKd  the  iNMt,  *<  yo«r  eBcsape  wiB  be 
difficult,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  reptat  yotir 
curiosity.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to  youri 
self  smooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in  the  valley, 
you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests,  ana 
boiling  with  whiripools ;  you  will  bo  sometimes 
overwbelmed  by  the  waves  of  violence,  and  some- 
times  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  treachery. 
Amidst  Wrongs  and  frauds,  competitions  and  anx^ 
ietids^  yon  will  wish  a  thousand  times  for  these 
seats  of  quiet,  and  Willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose," 
said  the  prince :  "  X  am  impatient  to  see  whset 
thou  bi»t  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weary 
of  the  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state 
was  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the  con8a» 
quence  of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  of* 
men,  and  then  to  make  dehberately  my  ehoiee  of 
life.'' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  hindered 
by  stronger  restraints  than  my  persoesions ;  yeL 
if'^your  determination  is  fixed,!  do  not  coUneei 
you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  impossible  to 
diligehce  and  skill." 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

RABSEI^AS  DISCOVERS  THE  ItEANS  0^  BSCA^fc* 

The  piintee  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  reeL 
but  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  filleii 
his  nund  with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  tliak 
he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable  quee* 
tioils  for  the  momlng. 

Much  of  his  uneasinees  was  now  removed* 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  hit 
thoughts,  and  whose  experience  could  assist  him 
in  his  designs.  His  heart  Was  no  longer  con* 
demned  to  swell  with  silent  vexation.  He  thoo^ 
that  even  the  happy  valley  mi^t  be  endured  wttk 
such  a  companion,  and  that,  if  they  could  range 
the  world  together,  he  should  have  nothmg  fur* 
ther  to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  and 
the  ground  dried.  The  prince  and  In3ac  then 
walked  out  together,  to  converse  without  the 
notice  c^  the  rest»  The  prince,  Whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gateL  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow, "  Whjr 
art  thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak?" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companieii^ 
<*  knowledge  is  more  than  equivaleat  to  foroe. 
The  master  of  mechanics  latigns  at  strength.  I 
can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secret^ 
Some  other  expedient  roust  be  tried.'* 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  Ae  moai^ 
tain«  they  observed  that  the  conies,  which  the 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken 
shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed  holes  be- 
hind them,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  liae. 

"  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  said 
Tmlac,  "  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  arte 
from  the  instinct  of  animals ;  let  us,  therefore, 
not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  learning  from 
the  cony.  We  may  escape  by  piercing  the  moun* 
tain  in  the  same  direction.  We  will  Segin  where 
the  summit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  anfl 
labour  upward  till  we  shall  issue  out  beyond  lIm 
prominence." 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  be  beard  tiM 
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msf.  and  um  wacoom  ceituii. 

No  time  was  now  lost  They  hastened  eaxlj 
m  the  morning  to  choose  a  plaoe  proper  for  their 
mine.  They  clambered  with  great  fatigue  among 
crags  and  brambles,  and  returned  without  having 
dis^vered  any  part  that  fitvouied  their  design. 
The  secmid  and  the  third  day  were  spent  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  thistration. 
But  on  the  fourth  they  found  a  small  cavern,  con- 
cealed by  a  thicket,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
their  experiment 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
stone  and  remove  earthy  and  they  fell  to  their 
worit  on  the  next  day  with  more  eagerness  than 
▼ttour.  They  were  presently  exhausted  by  their 
e&rts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grass. 
The  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
couraj^ed.  **  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time :  mark,  however,  how  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  ye  will  find  that  our  toil  will  some 
time  have  an  end.  Gkeat  woiks  are  performed 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance :  yonder  palace 
was  raised  by  single  atones,  yet  you  see  its 
heijrht  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk  _ 
with  vigour  three  hours  a  df,  will  pass  in  seven 
years  a  space  equal  to  the  circuipference  of  the 
globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work 'day  after  day, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  far  with  v^  little 
obstruction.  This  Rassolas  considered  as  a 
good  omen.  *'  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,  ^  said 
Imlac,  **  with  other  hopes  or  iWrs  than  reason 
may  suggest:  if  you  are  pleased  with  prognos- 
tics of  good,  yoii  will  be  terrified  like^i'ise  with 
tokens  of  evil,  andyour  whole  life  will  be  a  prey 
to  supefstition.  Whatever  Aicilitates  oar  work 
'is  more  than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 
This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which 
often  happen  to  active  resolution.  Many  things 
'dfficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  peiionnance." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

tUSSELAS  AKD  IMLAC  RECEIVE  AN  T7KBXPBCTED 
VISIT. 

Thet  bad  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  mid- 
^e,  and  -solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
liberty,  when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh 
himself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Nekayah  stand- 
ing at  Ihe^Aouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started,  and 
tttotod  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet 
hopeless  to  conceal  it  A  few  moments'  deter- 
mined him  to  repose  on  her  fidelity,  and  secure 
her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  without  reserve. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  I 
<came  hither  as  a  spy:  I  had  long  observed  from 
my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  vour 
w%Ik  every  day  towards  the  same  point,  but  t  did 
net  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason  for  the 
•preferenco'than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  frarrrant 
tiank;  nor  followed  you  >vith  any  other  design 
than  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since, 
tlien,  not  suspicion  but  fondness  has  dcttvtcd 
yoH,  lot  ine  not  lose  thu  advantage  of  my  disco- 
very. I  am  equally  weary  of  corilinempiit  willi 
yoiirself,  and  not  less  drsiroua  of  knowin^  what 
18  done  or  suflrp'r]  in  the  world,  rcrmil  mo  to 
Ojf  with  you  from  this  tasteless  trauquil!il.v,  wluch 


win  yet  grow  mora  loathsomis  when  yen  hrnn 
left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you, 
but  cannot  hinder  me  from  following." 

The  prince,  who  loved  Nekayah  above  his 
other  sisttes,.nad  no  inclination  to  refuse  her  re- 
quest, and  grieved  that  he  had  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  voluDtajfy 
communication.  .It  was  therefore  agreed^  that 
she  should  leave  the  valley  vrith  Ihem :  ancl  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  should  watch  lest  any 
other  straggler  should,  b^  chance  or  curiosity^ 
follow  them  to  the  niountain. 

At  length  their 'labour  was  at  an  end:  they 
saw  light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  issuing  to 
the  top  of  tne  mountain,  beheld  the  NUe^  yet  a 
narrow  current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  antici- 
pated all  the  pleasures,  of  travel,  and  in  thouzht 
was  already  transported  beyond  his  father's  do- 
minions. Imlac,  though  veiy  joyfid  at  his  es- 
cape, had  less  expectation  of  .pleasure  in  the 
worid,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  weai}'. 

Rasaelas  was  so  much  delightad  with  a  wider 
horizon^  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  mto  the  valley.  He  informed  his  sister 
that  the  way  was  notv  open,  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 


CHAi>TER  XV. 

tHB  PRmCB  AND  PRINeBSS  LEAVE  TRB  TALLBT, 
AND  SEE  MAMT  WONDBKS. 

The- prince  and  princess  had  jewels  sufficient 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlac's  direction, 
they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  sin^e  &%'ouiite^ 
who  did  not  know  whither  she  was  going. 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity,  and  be- 
gan to  go  down  on  the  other  side.  Tne  princes 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eves  toward  everr 
part,  and  seeing  nothing  to  bound  thdr  pnis* 
pect,  considered  themselves  in  danger  of  besinjr 
lost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  stopped  and 
trembled.  "  I  om  almost  afraid,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, "  to  begin  a  journey,  of  which  I  cannot 
perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  this  im- 
mense plain,  where  I  may  be  approached  la 
eveiy  side  by  men  whom  I  never  saw.**  T?ie 
prince  felt  ncariy  the  same  emotions,  though  be 
tliought  it  more  manly  to  conceal  thorn. 

Inilac  smiled  at  their  terrors,  and  cncouraff«d 
them  to  proccod ;  but  the  princess  coiitinuctl  irre- 
solute till  slie  had  been  imperceptibly  drawn  for- 
ward too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds  in 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  fniit  before 
before  them.  The  princess  wondered  that  she 
did  not  see  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception,  and 
a  table  spread  with  delicacies;  but  being  fitint 
and  hungry,  she  drank  the  milk  and  ate  rhfi 
fruits,  and  thought  them  of  a  higher  flavour  than 
the  products  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forwani  by  e^sy  journeys,  b«nj» 
all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  diffirulty,  and  know- 
in<r  tiiat,  tlioMi;li  they  iiiijrlit  be  missed,  they 
conid  not  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  they  came 
int«)  a  more  populous  reirion,  whore  Imlac  was 
diverted  witii  tlie  admiration  which  hia  compa- 
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Bt«u  exprMsed  at  die  diversity  of  inannera,  eta- 
tlons,  and  emplo^ents.  Their  dress  was  such 
as  might  not  bnng  upon  them  the  suspicion  of 
having  any  thing  to  conceal;  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed,  and 
the  princess  was  frighted,  because  those  who  came 
into  her  presence  did  not  prostrate  themselves. 
Imlac  was  (breed  to  observe  them  with  great  vigi- 
lance, lest  they  should  betray  their  rank  by  tlicir 
unusual  behaviour,  and  detained  them  several 
weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
ailEht  of  common  movUls. 

"By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to 
understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside 
their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  regard 
«8  liberality  and  courtesy  could  procure.  And 
Imlac,  having,  by  many  admonitions,  prepared 
them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
ruggedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
down  to  the  seacoasL 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new,  were  ^tilled  equally  at  all  places,  and 
therefore  remained  for  some  months  at  the  port 
without  any  incHnation  to  pass  further.  Imlac 
was  content  with  their  stay,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised  in  the 
worid,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  they  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  referred  the  whole  scheme  to 
Ms  dbection.  He  therefore  took  passage  in  a 
i  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  witk  great 
diflicalty  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  enter  the 
TesseL  Tney  had  a  ouick  and  prosperous  voyage ; 
and  from  Suez  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THVr  BNTUa  CAI&O,  AMD  FIND  BVEST  MAK  ' 
BAFPT. 

As  they  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
qjtrangers  witn  astonishment,  "  This,**  said  Imlac 
to  the  prince,  **  is  the  place  where  travellers  and 
iperchants  assemble  from  all  comers  of  the  earth. 
You  will  here  find  men  of  eveir  character,  and 
every  occupation.  Commerce  is  nere  honourable : 
I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  live  as 
strangers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than 
curiosity ;  it  will  soon  be  observed  that  we  are 
rich:  our  reputation  will  procure  us  access  to  all 
whom  we  shall  desire  to  kpow ;  you  shall  see  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable  your- 
Qielves  at  leisure  to  make  your  ehoict  of  life. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the 
noise,  and  oflfended  by  the  crowds.  Instruction 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
tfiey  wondered  to  see  themselves  pass  undis- 
tinguished along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice. 
T^e  princess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thought 
of  being  levelled,  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  some 
time  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
served  by  her  favourite,  Pekuoh,  as  in  the  pa- 
Uce  of  the  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold -part  of  the 
jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  he 
odomed  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  was 
immediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth.  ILs  politeness  attracted  many  acquaint- 
ance, and  bis  generosity  made  him  eourt^'  b> 


many  dependants.  His  companions,  not  being 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  no 
discovery  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  were 
gradually  initiated  in  the  worid,  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had;  by  frequent  lectures,  been 
taught  tlie  use  and  iHiture  of  money ;  but  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  should  be 
received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of 
HTe. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  preparinj3[  to  set  before  them  the  vari* 
ous  ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind.  He  grew 
aequamted  with  all  who  had  aqy  thing  uncommon 
in  their  fortune  or  conduct  lie  frequented  the 
voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  merchants  and  the  men  of  learning. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  ooaverae  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers^ 
began  to  accompany  Imlac  to  places  of  resort, 
and  to  enter  into  all  aaeemblies,  that  he  might 
make  his  cApiee  of  hfe^ 

For  some  time  he  thoiigbt  choice  needless,  be- 
cause all  appeared  to  him  really  happy.  Wher- 
ever be  went  he  met  gayety  and  kindness,  and 
heard  the  sons  of  joy  or  the  laugh  of  carelessness. 
He  bo^  to  believe  that  the  world  overflowed 
with  unrvcrsal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with* 
held  either  from  want  or  merit;  that  every  hand 
showered  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with 
benevolence :  «  and  who  then,*'  says  he,  ^  will  be 
si^ered  to  be  wretched  ?" 

Imluc  permitted  the  pleasins  dehision,  and  was 
unwillbff  to  crush' the  nope  of  inexperience:  till 
one  day,  having  sa^a  while  silent,  ^\  know  not," 
said  the  prince,  <*what  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends,  I  soo 
them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but 
feel  ray  own  mmd  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am 
unsatisfted  with  those  pleasures  which  I  seem 
most  io  court  I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not 
so  much  to  enjoy  company  as  to  shun  myself^ 
and  am  only  loud  and  meny  to  conceal  my  sod- 


"  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  **  may,  by  examin- 
ing his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the 
mindfe  of  others :  when  you  feel  that  your  own 
gayety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  jusUy  leai^  vou  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin* 
cere.  Envy  is  commonly  redproca).  We  are  long 
before  we  are  convinced  that  happiness  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  each  believes  it  possessed  by 
other^  to  keep  alive  the  hope  o9  obtaining  it  for 
himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  passed  the 
last- night,  there  appeared  such' spriehtiiness  of 
air.  and  volatility  of  fancy)  as  Tsdfpt  have  suited 
bangs  of  a  lii^er  order,  fbrmed  to  inhabit  serener 
regions,  hiaccessible  to  care  or  sonow:  yet,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
dread  the  moment  when  solitude  should  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny. of  reflectioa" 

•*  This,"  said  the  prince,**  may  be  true  of  othersi 
smce  it  is  true  of  m§ ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general 
infelidty  of  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy 
than  another)  and  wisdom  surely  directs  us  ta 
take  the  least  evil  in  the  duriee  ofj^c" 

**  The  causes  of  good  and  wu,"  answered  Im- 
lac,  *'  are  so  various  and  uncertaxiu  so  often  eiiF- 
tangled  with  each  other,  so  diversified  by  various 
relationf,  aodso  mush  subject  to  accidents  which.. 
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omnot  be  foTMeen,  tiiat  he  who  would  fix  Us 
oondition  upon  mconteBtahle  reasons  of  pre^- 
eoo&most  hre  aod  die  inquiring  and  deliberating." 

**  Bat  Burdy,"  said  Rasselai,  '*  the  wise  men, 
to  whom  we  nsten  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
chose  tliat  mode  of  life  for  themsehres  which  they 
ihouflfat  most  likdjr  to  make  them  hapvy.'* 

"Very  few,"  said  the  poet,  "live  by  choice. 
Eveiy  man  is  placed  in  the  present  condition  bv 
causes  which  acted  without  hia-foresight,  and  with 
which  he  did  not  always  wi^ngly  OQKmerate ; 
and  therefore  you  will  rarely  meet  one  who.  does 
not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour  better  than  his 
own." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  think,"  said  the  pimce,  "  that 
iny  birth  has  givei^  me  at  least  one  advantage 
over  others,  by  enabling  me  to  determine  for  my- 
$eVt,  I  have  here  the  world  befojre  me;  I  will  re- 
view it  at  leisure :  surely  happiness  is  somendiere 
to  be  found*" 


CHAPTER  XVH. 
tarn  raiNGB  assocutes  with  tovno  mbn  or 

SPIHIT  AND  GATETT. 

^  RASsiXAa  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin 
his  experiments  upon  life.  "  Youtt^"  cried  he,  "is 
the  time  of  gladness :  I  will  joiiv  myself  to  the 
young  men,  whose  onlj^  busmess  is  to  gratify 
their  denres,  and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in  a  suo- 
cessioii  of  enjoyments." 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted; 
but  a  fbw  days  brought  him  back  weaiy  and  dis- 
ffusted.  Their  nyrm  was  without  images,  their 
laughter  without  motive;  their  pleasures  were 
gross  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  part ; 
3ieir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean;  they 
lauded  at  order  and  a^  law,  but  tlie  frown  of 
power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed 
them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded  that  he  should 
never  be  happy  in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he  iiras 
•shamed.  Jde  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  reason- 
ble  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or 
cheerfiil  only  by  chance.  "  Happiness^"  said  he, 
^must  be  soroetl^ng  solid  and  permanent,  with- 
out fear  and  without  uncertainty." 

But  his  young  companions  hod  gained  so  much 
of  his  regard  by  their  irankness  and  courtesy,  thkt 
he  coula  not  leave  them  without  warning  and  re» 
monstrance.  "My  fiienda,"  said  he,  "I  have 
seriously  considered  our  manners  and  our  proa>^ 
pectB,  and  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our  owa 
interest;  the  first  years  of  man  roust  make  provi- 
sion for  the  last  He  that  never  thinks,  never  caa 
be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  mnst  end  in  ignorance ; 
and  intemperance,  though  it  may  fire  the  spirits 
for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short  or  miserable. 
Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration, 
and  that  m  mature  age,  when  the  enchantments 
of  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight 
dance  no  more  i^bout  us,  we  shall  have  no  com- 
forts but  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the  means 
of  doin|;  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to 
atop  is  m  our  power ;  let  us  live  as  men  who  are 
aome  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  w'dl  be 
the  most  dreadml  of  aU  evils  to  count  their  past 
years  by  foUies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  for- 
mer luxuriance  of  health  only  by  the  maladies 
which  riot  has  produced." 

They  stared  awhile  in  silence  one  upon  aoo- 


tlMv  and  al  hut,  dusve  han  aarty  by  a  | 
chorus  of  confined  laughter. 

The  consciousness  Suit  his  sentiments  were 
ju8t»  and  his  intention  kind,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  support  him  against  the  horror  of  derision. 
Bu^he  recovered  his  tranquilhty,  and  pursued  his 
setiph. 


CHAPTER  xvnr. 

THE  FRINGE    FIMnS  A  WISE  AKD    BAPPT  MAX.. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  he 
saw  a  spacious  building,  which  aU  were:,  by  tlie 
open  doors,  invited  to  enter ;  he  followed  the 
stream  of  people,  and  found  it  a  ball  or  scbocd  gf 
declamation,  in  whkh  professors  read  lectures  to 
their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  OLget 
raised  above  the  raat,  who  discoursed  with  gneai 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions.  His 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pro* 
nnnciation  clear,  and  his  diction  elegant  He 
showed,  with  grcnU  strength  of  aentiment,  and 
variety  of  illustration,  that  human  nature  is  de- 
graded and  debased,  when  the  lower  faculties 
predominate  over  the  higher :  that  when  fanry, 
the  parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  of  Iho 
mind;  nothing  ensues  but  the  natural  effect  of 
unlawful  government,  perturbation,  and  confu- 
sion ;  that  she  betrays  tne  fortresses  of  the  inleU 
lect  to  rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  aeditioa 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  compared  rea-. 
son  to  the  sun,  of  whi«h  the  light  is  constant,  uni 
form,  and  lasting;  a^d  fancy  to  a  meteor,  of 
bright,  but  transitory  lustre,  inregular  in  its  mo- 
tion and  delusive  in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts 
given  from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those  wha 
had  obtained  the  important  victory,  after  which 
man  is  no  longer  the  slave  offear,  nor  the  fool  of 
hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  inflamed 
by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or  depressed 
by  grief;  but  walks  on  calmly  throu^  the  tDmolts 
or  privacies  of  Ufe,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  fats 
course  through  the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

He  enumerated  manv  examples  of  heroes  im- 
moveable by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with 
indifference  on  those  modes  or  accidents  to  which 
the  vidgar  give  the  names  of  good  and  eviL  He 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejn^oes, 
and  arm  themselves  against  the  shads  or  malice 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience:  con- 
cluding, that  this  state  only  was  happiness;,  and 
that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one's  power." 

Raaselas  listened  to  him  with  the  veneiation 
due  to  the  instructions  of  a  superior  being,  and, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  baplored  the 
liber^  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdom. 
The  lecturer  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Raaselas 
put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand,which  he  re- 
ceived with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wonder. 

"  I  have  found,"  said  the  prince,  at  his  retom 
to  Imlac,  "  a  man  who  can  teach  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known ;  who,  from  the  unahakea 
throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks  down  on  the 
scenes  of  life  chanrang  beneath  liim.  He  spc^aka, 
and  attention  watches  his  Wps.  He  reasons,  and 
conviction  clones  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be 
my  future  ffuide :  I  will  learn  his  doctiinea,  and 
imitate  his  life.* 

"Be  not  too  hasty,"  said  Imlac^  "  to  trust,  or  ta 
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like  angels,  but  ttwy  Irrelike 

Raaielsfl,  whoooold  boI  oonoeite  how  any  nan 
ooald  reaaon  ao  forabl j  without  feefing  the  oo- 
Mncy  of  Ua  own  anramanta,  piid  his  wk  in  a 
TOW  oaji,  and  was  oenied  ■nmiwaon.  He  had 
now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 
way  by  a  piece  or  gold  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  he  found  the  philosopher  in  a  room  half 
darkened,  with  his  eyes  mi^y,  and  his  fiue  pale, 
^  Sir,**  said  he,  **  yon  are  come  at  a  time  when 


friendship  ia  useless:  what  I 
cannol  fa|e  remedied*  what  I  have  loat  cannot  be 
snpplie^t  My  daidhter,  my  only  daughter,  liom 
%riiose tenderness lexpected  all  the  comforts  of 
my  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever.  Mt  views,  my 
purposes,  my  hopes  are  at  an  and:  I  am  now  a 
lonely  bein^,  disonited  frcim  sosiety." 

*  ^f"  said  the  prince^  <*  mortahty  is  an  event 
fajwUphawisemancanneverbesnrpnsed:  we 
know  that  death  is  always  near,  and  it  should 
tbercfiiie  slways  be  efpectod."— ^<  Yonnff  man,*' 
answereil  the  philosophei^  **  yoo  speak  like  one 
that  has  never  felt  me  pangs  of  sepantion.*' 
<<  Have  yon  than  foigot  the  preoepts,*' said  Rsssfr- 
laa,  **  which  jfoa  so  poweihilly  enfoioed  7  Has 
wisdom  no  strength  to  aim  tiieneart  against  csla- 
mity?  Consider  that  eitBnial  things  are  nato- 
ralty  vwiaUe,  but  troth  and  reason  are  always 
diesama.**  *«  What  comfort,'*  ssid  the  mourner, 
*•  cm  troth  and  reason  afind  me  9— of  what  efibct 
ate  thsy  now»  but  to  tell  me^  that  my  daughter 
wittnotba  restoredT" 

The  minos^  whose  humanity  would  not  sufier 
IwB  to  iiwidt  miseiy  with  roitOQ^  went  away, 
eomrineed  of  the  enqitiness  ot  rhetoiicsl  soundk 
and  the  ine^cacy  of  poI|sbed  pciiods  and  studied 


CHAPTER  XiX. 

4  OLIMPSB  OV  PASTORAL  LIFK. 

Ua  was  still  eager  Upon  the  same  inquiry}  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the 
lowest  cataract  of  the  Nile^  and  fiUed  the  whole 
coontey  with  the  fame  of  hia  sanctity,  resolved 
to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  !»• 
Udtv,  which  public  life  could  not  afiord,  was  to 
be  ^und  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whose 
age  and  virtue  made  him  Teneimbie,  could  teach 
any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils,  or  enduring 


Imlac  and  the  princess  sgreed  to  accoropany 
him;  and,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  they 
began  their  journey.  Their  way  lay  through 
the  fields,  where  snepherds  tended  their  flocas, 
and  the  Umbs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
"This,"  said  the  poet,  ''is  the  life  wluch  has 
been  often  cdebrated  for  its  mnocence  end  quiet ; 
let  t^  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
herds' tents,  and  know  whiather  all  our  searches 
are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simpKcity.** 

The  proposal  pleased  them,  and,  they  induced 
the  shepherds,  oy  smsll  presents  and  femiliar 

Suestions,  to  tell  the  opinion  of  their  own  state : 
riey  were  so  mde  ana  ignorant,  so  little  able  to 
compare  the  good  with  the  evil  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  so  indistmct  in  their  narratives  and 
descriptions,  that  yery  little  couid  be  learned 
from.  tnem.  Bnt  it  was  evident  thai  their  hearts 
were  cankered  with  discontent ;  that  they  con- 


to  lahourfer 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up  Mith  stnpid 
malovolenee  towards  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  piinoesa  pronounced  with  vehemence,  that 
ahe  would  never  sufier  these  envious  savagea  to 
be  her  companions,  and  that  ahe  idiould  not  soon 
be  desirous  of  seeing  any  more  specunens  of  rus- 
tic happiness;  but  could  not  beheve  that  all  the 
accounts  of  nrimeval  pleasures  were  labulous, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  life  had  anjr  thing 
that  could  bejustly  prefeired  to  the  pladd  gra« 
tifiratiitfifl  of  nelds  and  woods,  She  noped  ^at 
the  time  would  come^  when,  with  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  elegant  com^mnions,  she  should  gather 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lambs  or  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens 
leading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  DAWGER  OF  PaOSPERITT. 

Ok  the  next  day  they  continued  their  joumef, 
till  the  heat  compell^  them  to  look  round  fer 
shelter.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thic^ 
wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diEgently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  where  the  shades  were 
darkest}  the  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
fidnJlv  mterwoven,  seats  of  floweiy  turf  were 
raiseo  in  vacant  spacer  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
toned  along  the  side  of  a  winding  pcith,  had  itf^ 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  baabs,  and 
its  streams  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mur 


They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood,  do 
lighted  with  such  unexpected  acconmiodations, 
snd  entertained  each  other  with  conjecturing 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  nid« 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art  foi 
such  harmless  luxuty. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard^  the  sound  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dancing  hi 
the  grove;  and,  going  still  farther,  boheM  % 
stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  of  eaatem  hospitsKty  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them 
like  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilful  enough  in  appearances  soon  to 
discern  that  they  were  no  common  guests,  and 
spread  his  table  with  ma^^nificence.    The  clo- 

auence  of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and  the 
>fty  courtesy  of  Uie  princess  excited  his  respect 
When  they  oflered  to  depart,  he  entteated  their 
stay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unwilling  to 
dismiss  them  than  before.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  stop,  and  civility  grew  up  in  time 
to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheer-i 
ful,  and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiling  round  (he 
place,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hope  tliat  ho 
should  find  here  what  he  was  seeking:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upon 
lus  possessions,  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  My 
condition  has  indeed  the  app^'arance  of  lioppi- 
ness,  but  appearances  are  dclusivp.  My  pro»<- 
irity  puts  my  life  m  danger;  the  Basj^a  of 
-^pt  is  my 'enemy,  incensed   o;ily  by    ^y 
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wealth  and  popularity;     I  haTt  been  Utherto 

iKotected  against  him  by  the  ptnceaa  of  the 
coontiy:  but,  aa  the  favour  of  the  great  ia  un- 
certam,  I  know  not  how  soon  my  dofendere 
aay  be  persuaded  to  share  the  plunder  wiCh  the 
Baasa.  I  have  senC  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
oountiy,  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Then  will  my  enemies  not  in 
my  mansion^  and'  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I 
have  planted;** 

They  all  joined-  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and 
deprecating  his  exile ;  and  the  princess  was  so 
much  disturbed  with-  the  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignation^  that  she  retired  to  her  apartment 
They  continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  bermiti 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

VHB  ftlPVWSSS  or  SOLITVDB.    THS  HERMIT*S 
BISTORT. . 

TttBT  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction 
of  the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell:  it  was  a 
cavern  m  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadowed 
with  palm  trees;  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a 
gentle  unifonn  murmur,  such  as  composed  the 
mind  to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
was  assisted  by  tiie  wind  whistling  among  the 
branches.  The  first  rude  essay  of  niUure  had 
been  so  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that.the 
cave  contained  several  apartments  appropriated 
tp  diflerent  uses,  and  often  afibrded  lodgmg  to 
travellers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  dooi^  to  en- 
by  the  coolness  of  the  evening.  On  one  side 
ray  a  book  with  pens  and  paper,  on  the  otlier 
mechanic^,  instrumients  of  various  kinds.  As 
they  approached  him  unregarded,  the  princess 
observed  that  he  had  not  Uie  countenance  of  a 
man  that  had  found,  or  could  teadi  the  way  to 
happiness. 

rhejr  saluted  him  with  great  respect,  which 
he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
fi>rros  of  courts.  ^  My  children,'*  said  he,  "  if 
you  have  lost  your  way,  you  shall  he  willingly 
supplied  with  sueh.  conveniences  for  the  night 
as  this  cavern-  will  aflbrd.  I  have  aU  tliat  na- 
ture requires^  and  you.will  nstt  expect  delicacies 
in  a  hermit's  cell" 

They  thanked  him;  and.  entering,  were 
pleased  with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the 
place.  The  hermit  set  flesh  and  wine  before 
them,  though  he  fed  only  upon  fruits  and  wa- 
ter. His  discourse  was  cheerful  without  levity, 
and  pious  without  enthusiasm.  He  soon  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  guests,  and  the  princess  re- 
lented her  hasty  censure.. 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus :  "  I  do  not  now 
wonder  that  your  reputation  is  so  far  extended : 
we.  have  heard^  at  Cairo  of  your  wisdom,  and 
came  hither  to  implore  your  direction  for.  this 
young  man  and  maiden  in  tlie  chmct-ofUJe.^ 

"  To-  him.  that  lives  welV,"  answered  the  her- 
mit, "  every  form,  of  Hfe  is  good ;  nor  can  I 
give  any  other  rule  fo«  choice,  than  to. remove 
from  all  apparent  evil." 

•*  He  will  most  certainly  remove  from  evil," 
said  the  princOi  *'  who  shall  devote  himself  to 
Ihat  solitude  which,  you  hav^  reconinwnded  by 
jour  eiampb.'^ 


•<I  have- indeed  lived  fiAean.  years  in  aoi- 

tudc,"  said  the  hermit,  "  but  have  no  desire  that 
my  example  should  gain  any  imitators  in  oiy 
youth  1  professed  aims,  ana  was  raised  by  d«- 
goees  to  the  highest  military  tank.  1  have  Urn- 
versed  Mide  countries  at  the  hgad  of  my  troc^ 
and  aeen  many  battles  and  siegea.  At -last, 
being  disgusted  by  the  preferments  of  a  younger 
officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vigour  was  begin- 
ning to  decay.  I  resolved  to  close  my  life  in 
peace,  haying  found  the  woiid  full  of  aoarea,  dis- 
cord, and  miseiy.  I  had  once  eecappd  finom  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  shelter  of  this  ca- 
vern, and  therefore  chose  it  for  my  final  resideDce. 
I  einployed  artificers  to  fonn.^it  into  cbambeiB, 
and  stored  it  with  all  that  I  was  likely  to  want 

^  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rejoiced 
like  a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  his  eatranoe  inK» 
the  harbour,  being  deliehted  with  the  suddea 
change  of  the  noiae  and  nuriy  of  wai  t*  stillness 
and  repose.  When  the  pleasure  ef  novdiy 
went  away,  I  employed  my  hours  in  *»»»i«iTHg 
the  planta  which  grow  in  the  val^y,  and  the 
minmls  which  I  collected  from  the  iocIl&  But 
that  inquiry  is  now  grown  tasteless  and  iritsome: 
I  have  been  for  some  time  unsettled  and  dis-- 
tracted:  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  tUmv^^ 
perplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  ioaagma- 
tion,  which  hourly  prevail  upon  me,  hecsn«  I 
have  no  c^ipoitunities  of  relaxation  or  dtvenioiL 
I  asa  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  oodd 
not  aesore  myself  from  vice  but  by  retiring  from 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  begin  to  suspect  that 
I  was  lather  impelled  by  resentment  than  led  by 
demotion  into.  soUtude*  My  fancy  riots  in  sceoes 
of  folly;  and  I  lament  that  1  have  lost  so  moc^ 
and  have  gamed  so  little.,  in.  solitude,  if  I  es- 
cape the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want,  hkewiae 
the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.  I 
have  been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the  ad- 
vantagea  of  society^  and  resolve  to  fetrnn  into 
the  world  to-moirow.  The  life  of  a  solitary  man 
will  be  CQctainly  miserable,  but  not  oortaintv  de^^ 
vout" 

They  heard  Us  resolution  with  smpiwe,  but, 
after  a  short  pause,  oflbied  to  conduct  hhn  ta 
Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  considerable  treasure  whick 
he  had  hid  among  the  lodn,  and  acconapaiiied 
them  to  the  city,  on  which,  as  he  approached  il^ 
he  gaaed^fith  rapture* 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

TBI    HAPPDIB8S  OS  A    LIFE  LSD  ACCOUNIta     TS 

NATUSB. 

Ramklas  went  often  to  an  assembly  of  Ifiamed 
men.  wlio  met  at  stated  tiinea  to  unbend  tbdr 
minds  and  compare  their  opiniona.  Their  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse,  but  theic  conversa- 
tion was-instructive,  and  their  disputations  acute, 
though  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often  con- 
tinued till  neither  contrevertist  remembered  upon 
what  question  they  began.  Some  faults  weie 
almost  general  among  them:  every  one  was 
desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  every  one  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  geniva  or  knowledge  of  ano« 
tlier  depreciated^' 

In  Uus  assembly  Rasselas  was  reladng  Ma  m 
terview  witli  the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with* 
which  he  heard  him  censure  a  course  </  life  whicb 
he  had  so  deliberately  chosen,  and  so  landaM^ 
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IblkMiredL  ThAMDilhiieBtiof  tlie  hMxen  woe 
Taiioaa.  Some  were  of  o|miuoii,  that  the  folly  of 
his  cfaoioe  had  been  juady  punished  by  oondem- 
BBlioa  to  perpetual  persevennoe.  One  of  the 
youngest  among  them,  with  great  vehemence^ 
pronounced,  him  a  hypocrite.  &me  talked  of  the 
right  <of  society  to  the  labour  of  individuals,  and 
considered  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Others  readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claims  of  the  pnbfic  were  satisfied,  and 
when  a  man  might  fwpeAy  sequester  hhnself  to 
review  his  life,  and  punfyhis  heart 

One,  who  appeared  more  afiected  with  the  nar- 
rative than  the  rest,  thowght  it  likely,  that  the 
hermit  would,  in  a  few  years,  so  back  to  his  re- 
treat, and,  perhaps,  if  shame  du  not  restrain,  or 
death  intercept  him,  return  once  more  from  his 
retreat  into  the  world.  ^  For  the  hope  of  bappi- 
nesB,"  said  he,  *'  is  so  stroneiy  impressed,  that 
the  longest  experience  is  not  sole  to  eftacc  it  Of 
the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we  JTeel,  and  are 
forced  to  ooofess,  the  auaeiy ;  yet,  when  the  same 
state  b  affsin  at  a  distance,  imagination  'pamts  it 
as  desirable.  But  the  time  will  surely  come^  when 
desire  will  no  longer 'be  our  torment,  and  no  man 
shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault" 

^  This,**  ssjd  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  **  is  the  present 
condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  already 
come,  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  tlietr  own 
fault  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inquire  after 
happmess,  which  nature  has  kindly  piaoed  within 
our  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal 
and  unalterable  law  with  which  every  heart  is  oii> 
ginally  impressed ;  which  is  not  wntten  on  it  by 
precept,  but  en^ven  by  destiny ;  not  instilled  by 
education,  but  uifused  at  our  nativity.  He  that 
fives  according  to  nature  will  suffer  nothing  from 
the  delusions  of  hope  or  importunities  of  desire ; 
he  win  receive  andreject  with  equability  of  tem- 
per ;  and  act  or  suffer  as  the  reason  of  tilings  shall 
aHetnately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse 
themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  m- 
lioematioa.  Let  them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier 
means:  let  them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest, 
and  die  linnet  of  the  grove:  let  them  consider  the 
life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
instinct;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us,  therefore,  at  lengt)^  cease  to  dispute,  and 
Icam  to  live :  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of 
precepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
much  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  understand,  and 
cany  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  maxim. 
That  deviation  from  nature,  is  deviation  from 
happiness." 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  looked  round  him 
vi'ith  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consdousness 
of  his  own  beneficence.  **  Sir,**  said  tlie  prince, 
with  ^at  modesty,  **m  I,  like  oil  the  rest  of 
mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  which  a  man  bo 
learned  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature.** 

*'  When  I  find  young  men  so  bumble  and  so 
docile,**  said  the  phQosopher,  "  I  can  deny  thcro 
no  information  wbich  my  studies  have  enabled 
Die  to  afibrd.  To  live  according  to  nature,  in  to 
act  always  witn  due  regard  to  tlic  fitness  arising 
from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  cf- 
iiscts ;  to  concur  with  tlie  jrreat  and  uncbanj^cable 
icheme  of  universal  felicity;  to  co-operate  with 


the  general  dbmitimi  «ad  tendency  «f  the  pr» 

sent  system  of  things.*' 

The  prince  toon  found  that  this  was  oneof  th« 
sages  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  bt 
hcttrd  hun  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  was 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated 
with  the  {NPesent  systeok 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THk    PRDfCE  AND  HIS   8I8TKR    DTVIDB    BBTWEBll 
T1UM  THE  WORK  OF  6B8iBRTATI01f. 

Hasselas  returned  home  full  of  leflectienSi 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  nappiness  he  found  tl^e  leamea  an^  siai» 
pie  equally  ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  .youngs 
ne  flattered  himself  that  he  had  tilne  remaining 
for  ntore  experiments,  and  fiu^er  inquiries.  Ha 
cotnmunicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  bun  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  mere  frequently  and 
freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  Same  hope 
with  himsd^  and  alwavs  assisted  him  to  give 
some  reason  why,  thougn  he  had  been  hitherto 
frustrated,  he  might  succeed  at  last 

<*We  have  hitherto,**  said  she,  *' known  but 
little  of  the  worid ;  we  nave  never  yet  been  eithrr 
great  or  mean.  In  our  own  coun^,  though  we 
had  royalty,  we  had  no  power;  and  in  this  we 
have  tfot  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  tbmettic 
peace.  Imluc  favours  not  our  search,  lest  we 
should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  di- 
vide the  task  between  us  r  y6u  shall  try  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts  and  I  will 
range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps  com- 
mand and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless- 
ings, as  they  aflbid  the  most  opportunities  of 
dome  good :  or^  perhaps,  what  this  World  can  give 
mayne  found  m  the  modest  habitations  of  middle 
fortune :  too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high 
for  penury  and  distress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  FUNCB  BXAMNE8  THE  HAPPOTESS  Ot  BMB 

'  STATIONS 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retmue  at  the  court  of 
the  Basse.  He  was  soon  distmguished  for  his 
ma^ificence,  and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whose 
cunosity  had  brout;ht  him  from  distant  countries^ 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  ofiicers,  and  fre- 
quent conversation  with  the  Bassa  himselT 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  maa 
must  be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  aC 
approached  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  obe- 
dience, and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  '*  There  can  be  no 
pleasure,**  said  he,  "equal  to  that  of  feeling  at 
once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wiso 
administration.  Yet,  since,  by  the  law  of  subor 
dination,  this  sublime  delight  can  be  in  one  na 
tion  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  popular 
and  accessible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  man.  volv  to  nU 
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^nM  pttliciihr  bltuC  ^MDb  iiH5MBiiiiiiiicu)i6  tooii" 
•tenL» 

These  tboo^ts  were  often  m  fats  nmul,  bM  he 
•fcund  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  pre- 
*8ent8  and  civilities  gained  him  mora  famifiaiity,  he 
found  that  almost  every  man  who  stood  hign  in 
'employment  hated  all  ttie  rest,  and  was  hated  by 
them,  and  that  their  fires  were  a  continuai  suc- 
cession of  plots  and  detectionfe,  stratagems  and 
esoapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  those 
who  suRounded  the  Bassa  wete  sent  only  to 
watch  and  report  his  conduct :  every  tongue  was 
muttering  censure,  and  eveiy  eye  was  seaichmg 
ferafault 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
•Bassa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
•«nd  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

'*  What  are  we  now  to  thmk  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  power  7"  said  Rasselas  to  his  lister :  **  is 
4t  without  any  efficanr  to  good  ?  or,  is  the  suboi^ 
'dinate  degree  only  dangerous,  and  the  supreme 
safe  and  glorious?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only  nappy 
man  in  his  dominions?  or  is  the  Sultan  himself 
subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and  the  dread 
of  enemies?** 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed. 
The  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  was  murderad 
by  the  Janizaries,  and  his  successor  had  other 
>iew8  and  difoent  faVouritesL 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TME  PBINCISS  PVE8VB8  BtH  IN4VmT  WIT4I 
MORS  DILIOBNCB  THAW  SUCCBSS. 

Trb  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  tier- 
self  into  many  mmilies :  for  there  are  few  doors 
through  wfaicn  liberality,  jomed  with  good  hu- 
mour, cannot  find  its  wav.  The  daughters  of 
many  houses  were  airy  ana  cheerful ;  but  Neka- 
yah  had  been  too  Ions  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Imlac  ana  her  brother,  to  be  much 
pleased  with  childish  levity  and  orattle  which  had 
no  meaning.  She  found  thdr  thoughts  narrow, 
their  wishes  low,  and  their  merriment  often  artifi- 
cial. Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  preserved  pure,  but  were  imbittered  by 
petty  competitions  and  worthless  emulation.  They 
were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other  ; 
of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  notUog, 
and  from  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  aWay. 
Many  were  in  love  with  triflers  like  themselves, 
and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in 
truth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  aflection  was 
not  fixed  on  sense  or  virtue,  and  therefore  seldom 
«nded  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  however,  like 
their  joy,  was  transient;  every  thing  floated  in 
their  mind  unconnected  with  tne  past  or  future, 
so  that  one  desire  easily  gave  way  to  anotlier,  as 
a  second  stone  cast  into  the  water  ei&ces  and 
(X>nfounds  the  circles  of  the  first. 

With  these  girls  she  played  as  with  inofiTensive 
animals,  and  found  them  proud  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  weaiy  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  afiability  easily  persuaded  the  heai-ts 
that  were  swelling  with  sorrow  to  discharge  their 
secrets  in  her  ear;  and  those  whom  hope  flat- 
tered, or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted  her 
to  Pcutake  their  pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met 
IB  the  eveoiDg  in  a  private  summer-bouse  on  the 


btnkto^ttie  m^  in^  Klated  to  eadi  «i£ 
ooeuirencei  of  the  day.  As  they  wa« 
together,  the  princess  cait  her  eyes  vpoa  tiMBvtr 
that  flowed  before  her.  *<  Answer,"  aaid  Jk, 
**  great  fatiier  of  waten^  thou  that  roDest  thv 
fhodn  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invticatisw 
of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king:  tell  ne  if 
thtou  waterest,  throosn  all  thy  coarse^  n  n^ 
habitation  ftom  which  thou  flost  not  llear  the 
murmurs  of  complaint  ?** 

**  You  are  then,**  said  Rasselas,  *  not  non 
successful  in  private  houses  than  I  have  been  ia 
eoufts.**  ''I  have:  since  the  last  parfillbn  of 
our  provinces,**  saia  the  princess,  "  enabled  mv- 
Helf  to  enter  familiarly  into  many  faniiliefl^  whm 
there  was  the  fairest  shoV  of  prespen^  and 
peace,  and  know  not  one  hollse  that  Is  noC  oaant- 
ed  by  some  fury  that  destroys  their  qmt 

**  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  because 
I  concluded  that  there  it  could  not  be  foond. 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  I  h^  supposed  to 
live  in  affluence.  Poverty  haS,  In  large  dtica, 
veiy  dtfllerent  ap^arances ;  it  h  t>ften  cooeealed 
in  splendour,  and  often  in  extravagUHieu  It  » 
the  care  of  a  veiy  great  part  of  maSund  lo  con- 
ceal their  indigence  from  the  l«st :  they  support 
themselves  by  temporair  expecfienta,  end  eveiy 


relieve  it.  Yet  some  have  refused  my  bounties; 
more  offended  with  my  cuickness  to  detect  tbdr 
wants,  than  pleased  ^itn  my  reacfineas  to  so&- 
oouf  ttiem:  and  Others,  whtKse  exigences  com- 
pelled them  to  adnut  my  kindnese,  have  never 
been  able  to  forgive  their  benefactress.  Many, 
however,  have  been  sincerely  gratefol  witfaeot 
the  oMentation  of  gratitude,  or  Uie  hope  of  olhv 
fovours.** 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


Tu  nuHCBss  coNTmusa  Mb 
PUVATB  Lira. 

Nekatah,  pcrcdving  her  brother's  attentio* 
fixed,  proceeded  in  her  nomitive. 

**  In  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty^ 
there  is  commonly  discord :  if  a  kingdom  be,  aa 
Imlac  tells  us,  a  great  family,  a  family  likewise 
is  a  litUe  kingdom,  torn  witli  factions  and  ex- 
posed to  revolutions.  Art  unpractised  observer 
expects  the  love  of  parents  and  childrea  to  be 
constant  and  equal:  but  this  kindness  seldom 
continues  beyond  the  years  of  infancy:  in  a 
short  time  the  children  become  rivals  to  their 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches, 
and  gmtitude  debased  by  envy. 

"  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  parents, 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  confidence 
in  Uio  father,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  by 
degrees  Uie  house  ia  filled  with  artifices  an^ 
feuds. 

''  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  tlie 
young  and  the  old,  are  nativaDy  opposite,  by 
the  contrary  effects  of  hope  and  despondence,  ef 
expectation  and  experience,  without  crime  or 
folly  on  either  side.    The  colours  of  life  in  youth 

d  age  appear  difierent,  as  the  &oe  of  nature  i^ 
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«  Whal  then  18  to  be  done?**  said  Rasflelaiii 
**  the  more  we  inquire  tlie  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  most  likely  to  please  himself  that 
has  no  other  inclination  to  regard.'* 


mring^uA  winter.  ASiA  how  out  children  credit 
the  assertions  of  parents,  which  their  own  eyes 
show  them  to  be  nlse? 

.  **  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lives.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression ;  the  youth  ex- 
Ipects  to  ibice  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
predpitance.  The  old  man  pays  regardto  nches, 
and  the  youth  reverences  virtue.  The  old  roan 
deifies  prudence:  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
roagnanimity  and  chance.  The  3[Oung  man.  who 
intends  no  iU,  beUeves  that  none  is  intended,  and 
therefore  acts  with  openness  and  candour:  but 
his  father,  hsving  sufered  the  injuries  of  fraud, 
i»  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  often  allured  to 
|]»actise  it  '  Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  teme- 
rity of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents  anci  children, 
for  the  greatest  part  live  on,  to  love  less  and 
less :  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus  closely 
united  are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where 
ahall  we  look  for  tenderness  and  consolation  ?" 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  must  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance: 
I  am  unwilling  to  belike  that  the  most  tender  of 
all  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  effects  by 
natural  necessity.'* 

*'  Domestic  discord,''  answered  she,  ^  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
family  is  virtuous :  the  good  and  the  evil  cannot 
well  agree;  and  the  evu  can  yet  less  agree  with 
one  another:  even  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to 
variance,  when  their  virtues  are  of  difierent  kinds, 
and  tending  to  extremes.  In  general,  those 
parents  have  most  reverence  who  most  deserve 
It ;  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

**  Many  other  evils  infest  private  me.  Some 
are  the  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have 
trusted  with  their  af&irs.  Some  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  offend. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and  some  wives 
perverse;  and,  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
onecanveiy  nrely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  miserable.** 

'*  If  such  be  the  general  efiect  if  marriage,** 
said  the  prince,  *<  I  shall  for  the  future  thii&  it 
dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
another,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault" 

"  I  have  met,"  said  the  princess,  **  with  many 
w  bo  live  single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found 
that  their  prudence  ought^  to  raise  envy.  They 
dfcam  away  their  time  without  friendship,  with- 
out fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  day,  for  which  they  hav^  no  use,  by  childish 
amusements  or  vicious  deb^^hts.  They  act  as 
beings  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known 
infcnority,  that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour, 
and  tlieir  tongues  with  censure.  They  are  peev- 
ish at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  the 
oatlaws  of  numan  nature,  make  it  their  business 
and  their  pleasure  to  disturb  that  society  which 
debars  them  from  its  privileges.  To  live  with- 
out feeling  or  exciting  sympathy,  to  be  fortunate 
witliout  adding  to  the  feucity  of  others,  or  afflicted 
without  tasting  the  balm  o^  pity,  is  a  state  more 

gloomy  than  solitude:  it  is  not  retreat,  but  ex-  ^ , 

elusion  from    mankind.     Marriage   has   many   ties  are  aacquate  to  his  employments,  who  sees 
pains,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures."  |  with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  circuit  of  his  inflii* 

3  K 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DlSqUISlTION   UPON  CaEATNESS. 

The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  The 
prince,  having  considered  his  sister's  observations, 
told  her,  that  sho  had  surveyed  life  with  prejudice, 
and  supposed  misery  where  she  did  not  fina 
it  **  \  our  narrative,"  says  he,  "  throws  yet  a 
darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity :  the 
predictions  of  linlac  were  but  faint  sketcnes  of 
the  evils  painted  by  Nckayah.  1  have  been  lately 
convinced  that  quiet  is  not  tlie  daughter  of  gran- 
deur,  or  of  power:  that  her  presence  is  not  to  be 
boug;ht  by  wcaltli,  or  enforced  by  conquest  It 
is  evident,  timt  as  any  man  acts  m  a  wider  corn* 
pass,  be  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposition 
from  enmity,  or  miscaniage  from  chance :  who- 
ever has  many  to  please  or  to  govern  must  uso 
the  ministiy  of  many  agents,  some  of  whom  will 
be  wicked,  and  some  ignorant;  by  some  he  will 
be  misled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  grati- 
fies one,  he  will  offend  another;  those  that  are 
not  favoured  will  diink  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the 
greater  number  will  be  always  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  the  princess.  "  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  alwaya 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  repress." 
T)iscontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  *<wiil  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just  and 
vigilant  administration  of  public  a&irs.  Kone, 
however  attentive,  can  always  discover  that  merit 
which  indigence  or  faction  may  happen  to  ob- 
scure ;  and  none,  however  powerful,  can  always 
reward  it  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferior  desert  ad- 
vanced above  him  will  naturally  impute  that  pre- 
ference to  partiality  or  caprice;  and,  indeed,  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  man,  howevei 
msfinanimoua  by  nature,  or  exalted  by  conditioi^ 
wilTbe  able  to  persist  for  ever  in  fixed  and  inex- 
orable justice  of  distribution:  he  will  sometime* 
indulge  his  own  afifections^  and  sometimes  those 
of  his  favourites:  he  will  permit  some  to  please 
him  who  can  never  serve  nim :  he  wiU  discover 
in  those  whom  he  loves  qualities  which  in  reaUty 
they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those  from  whom  he 
receives  pleasure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to 
give  it  Thus  moII  recommendations  sometimes 
prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by 
the  more  destructive  bribery  of  datteiy  and  ser- 
vility. 

^  He  that  hath  much  to  do  will  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  sufier  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should 
always  act  r^tly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and 
obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good,  som^ 
times,  by  mistake. 

^The  highest  stations  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  I  woiud 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  from  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  scats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscurity.  For  wliat  can  hinder  the  satisfaction, 
or  intercept  tlie  expectations,  of  him  whose  abilu 
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cnoe,  who  chooses  by  his  own  knowledge  «U 
whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are  tempted  to 
decehre  by  hope  or  fear  7  Surely  be  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  virtuous 
and  to  be  happy.** 

''Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  pro- 
cured bj[  perfect  goodness,*'  said  Nckayah,  •*  this 
world  will  never  ailbrd  an  opportunity  of  deciding. 
But  this,  at  least,  may  be  maintained,  that  we  do 
not  always  find  visible  happiness  in  proportion  to 
visible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almost  all  political 
evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  ana  good: 
they  are  confounded  in  the  misery  of  a  famine, 
and  not  much  distinguished  in  the  fury  of  a  fac- 
tion; they  sink  together  in  a  tempest,  and  are 
driven  togetlier  from  their  country  by  invaders. 
All  that  virtue  can  afibrd  is  quietness  of  con- 
science, and  a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier  state : 
this  may  enable  us  to  endure  calanuty  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  remember  that  patience  must  suppose 
pain.** 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RiJSELAS  AKD   NEKATAH   CONTINUE   THEIR 
CONVERSATION. 

** Dear  princess,"  said  Rasselas,  "von  fall  into 
the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  (frclamation, 
by  producing  in  a  familiar  ^isquisinon,  examples 
or  national  calamities,  and  scenes  of  extensive 
misery,  which  arc  found  in  books  rallier  ihan  in 
the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  horrid,  are  or- 
dained to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which 
we  do  not  feci,  nor  injure  life  by  misrepresenta- 
tions. I  cannot  bear  that  cjuerulous  eloqueiicc 
which  threatens  every  city  with  a  siege  like  tliat 
of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  famine  attend  on  oery 
flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends  pcstili'ncc  on  the 
wing  of  every  blast  that  issues  from  the  south. 

"On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is  vain : 
when  they  happen,  they  must  be  endured.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress 
arc  more  dreaded  than  felt ;  tliousands  and  ten 
thousands  flourish  in  youtli,  and  wither  in  age, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  tlian  domes- 
tic evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions, whether  their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel, 
whether  the  armies  of  their  country  pursue  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While  courts  are 
distuibcd  with  intestine  competitions,  and  ambas- 
sadors are  negotiating  in  foreign  countries,  the 
smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman 
drives  his  plough  forward ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  required  and  obtained,  and  the  successive 
business  of  the  seasons  continues  to  make  its 
wonted  revolutions. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  snail  nappen, 
will  laugh  at  human  speculation.  We  will  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements, 
or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  consider  what  beings  like  us  may  perform ; 
each  labouring  for  his  own  happiness,  by  pro- 
motiiig  within  his  circle,  however  narrow,  the 
happiness  of  other?. 

"Maniage  is  e\-idently  the  dictate  of  nature ; 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  companions ' 
d'  each  oUier ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  bo  pep- 
Buadcd  but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
iiappiness.^' 


"I  know  not,**  said  the  princess,  "whetbci 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  innoroerable 
modes  of  hnman  misery.  When  I  see  and  reckon 
the  various  forms  of  connubial  infelicity,  the  unex- 
pected causes  of  lasting  discord,  the  diversities  of* 
temper,  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the  rude  colli- 
sions of  contrary  desire  where  both  are  urged  by 
violent  impulses,  the  obstinate  contest  of  disagree- 
ing virtues  where  both  are  supported  by  con- 
saousness  of  good  intention,  I  am  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think,  with  the  severer  casuists  of  mo^ 
nations,  that  marriage  is  rather  pemuttcd  than 
approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  tlie  instigation  of 
a  passion  too  much  indulged,  entangle  themselves 
with  indissoluble  compacts.** 

"You  seem  to  forget,**  replied  Rasselas,  "that 
you  have,  even  now,  represented  celibacy  as  Ie» 
happy  than  marriage.  Both  conditions  mav  be 
bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worst.  Thus  it  bap- 
pens  when  wrong  opinions  are  entertained,  that 
they  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the 
mind  open  to  truth.** 

"I  did  not  expect,**  answered  the  princess, 
"  to  hear  that  imputed  to  falsehood,  which  is  the 
consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as  to 
the  eye,  it  is  dithcult  to  compare  with  exactness 
ol)jects  vast  in  their  extent,  and  various  in  then- 
parts.  Where  we  see  or  conceive  the  whole  at 
once,  wc  readily  note  the  discriminations,  and  de- 
cide the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of  which 
neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any  human  bctng  in 
its  full  compass  and  magnitude,  and  muhiplicitv  of 
complication,  where  is  the  wonder,  that,  judging 
of  llie  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  afiectcd  by 
one  and  the  other,  as  either  presses  on  my  me- 
mory or  fancy?  We  differ  from  ourselves  just 
as  we  difTur  from  each  other,  when  we  see 
oidy  part  of  the  question,  as  in  the  multifarioos 
relations  of  politics  and  morali^ ;  but  when  we 
perceive  llic  whole  at  once,  as  m  numerical  com- 
putations, all  agree  in  one  judgment,  and  nooo 
ever  varies  in  his  opinion." 

"Let  us  not  add,"  said  the  priirce,  "to  the 
other  evils  of  life  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
nor  endeavour  to yic  with  each  other  in  subtleties 
of  argument  We  arc  employed  in  a  search  of 
which  both  arc  equally  to  enjoy  tlic  success,  or 
suffer  by  the  miscarriage.  It  is  therefore  fit  that 
we  assist  each  other.  You  surely  conclude  too 
hastily  from  the  infehcity  of  mamago  asainst  its 
institution ;  will  not  the  misery  of  life  prove 
equally  tliat  life  cannot  be  the  gift  of  heaven  ? 
TTie  world  must  be  peopled  by  marriage,  or  peo- 
pled without  it." 

"  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,**  retum^Mi 
Nekayah,  "is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  be 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  genera- 
tion should  omit  to  leave  successors  behind  them : 
we  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world,  but  for 
ourselves." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TBE  DEBATE   ON   MARRIAOB   CONTINOEU. 

"Tbe  good  of  the  whole,**  said  Rasselas,  "is 
the  same  with  tlie  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  mar- 
riage bo  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evidently 
best  for  individuals  ;  or  a  permanent  and  neces- 
sary duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  sonic 
must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  convenience 
of  others.    I  n  the  estimate  wliich  you  have  made 
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«»r  the  tvro  states,  it  apueara  that  the  incommodir 
ties  of  a^abgle  lifeare,  in  a  great  measure,  neces- 
sary and  eertain,  bat  those  of  the  conjugal  state 
.accidental  and  avoidable.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself  that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
make  mania^e  happ^.  The  general  folly  of  man- 
kind is  the  cause  of  general  complaluL  "What 
caa  be  expected  but  disappointment  and  repent- 
ance from  a  choice  made  in  the  immatunty  of 
youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment, 
without  foreaight,  without  inquiry  afler. conformity 
of  opinions,  similaii^  of  manners,,  rectitude  of 
judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment? 

^  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth. and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
tosrether  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  little  to  divert  attention,  or  diversify 
thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  thev  shall 
be  happy  together.  They  marry,  and  discover 
what  nothing  but  voluntary  blindnesfi  before  had 
ooncealed ;  tney  wear  out  ufe  in  altercations,  and 
ah  we  nature  with  cruelty. 

"From  those  eariy marriages  proceeds  like- 
wise the  rivalry  of  parents  and  children :  the  son 
is  eager  to  enjoy  the  worid  before  the  father  is 
willing  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  at 
once  for  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins 
to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to 
fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other. 

**  Surely,  all  these  cvilfl  may  be  avoided  by  that 
deliberation  and  delay  which  prudence  prescribes 
to  irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  enough  sup- 
ported without  the  helpof  a  partner.  Logger  time 
will  increase  experience,  and  wider  \'iews  will  allow 
better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  selection :  one 
advantage  at  least  will  be  certain ;  the  parents 
will  be  visibly  older  than  their  children." 

**  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Nekayah, 
**  and'what  experiment  has  nqtyet  taught,  can  be 
known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  I  have  been 
told  that  late  marriages  are  not  eminenUy  happy. 
This  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  neglected; 
and  I  have  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  ac- 
curacy of  remark  and  comprehensiveness  of  know- 
Itnlge  made  their  suffrages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  and  woman  to  suspend  their  fate 
upon  each  other  at  a  lime  when  opinions  are  fixed 
and  habits  are  established,  when  friendships  have 
been  contracted  on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been 
planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en-. 
joyed  the  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travelling 
through  the  worid  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  it  will  not  often  happen  that  either  will  quit 
the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing.  Wlien 
the  desultory  levity  of  youth  has  settled  intoregu- 
Iiirihr,  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to 
yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And 
even  though  mutual  esteem  produces  routual'do- 
Bire  to  please,  time  itself,  as  it  modifies  unchange- 
ably the  external  mien,  determines  likewise  the 
direction  of  the  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long  customs  are  not 
easily  broken ;  he  that  attempts  to  change  the 
eourse  of  his  own  life  very  often  labours  in  vain, 
and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others  which  we  are 
ieldom  abl^  to  do  for  ourselves  ?" 


"But  surely,"  interposed  the  prince,  "you  sup- 
pose the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected. Whenever  I  shall  se('k  a  wife,  it  shall  bo 
my  first  question,  whctlicr  she  be  willing  to  be  led 
by  "reason?" 

"Thus  it  is," said  Nekayah,  "that philosophers 
arc  deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  familiar  dis- 
putes which  reason  can  never  decide ;  questions 
that  elude  investigation,  and  make  logic  ridicu- 
lous; cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and 
where  litde  can  be  said.  Consider  the  state  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great, 
with  all  the  reasons  of  action  present  to  tlieir 
minds.  Wretched  would  be  the  pair,  above  all 
names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be  doomed 
to  adjust  by  reason,  eveiy  morning,  all  the  minute 
details  of  a  domestic  day. 

"  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age  wilt 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  the  diminution  of  this  advantage, 
they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them,  ignorant  ana 
helpless,  to  a  guardian's  mercy :  or  it  that  should 
not  happen,  they  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  before  they  see  those  whom  they  love  best 
either  wise  or  great 

"  From  then-  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear,, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  ^^nth- 
out  an  equivalent,  the  joys  of  eariy  love,  and  the 
convenience  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant,  and 
minds  susceptible  ot .  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  co- 
habitation, as  soft  bodies,  by  continual  attntion,' 
conform  their  surfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
marry  late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children, 
and  those  who  many  early  with  their  partners." 

"  The  union  of  these  two  affections,"  said  Ras- 
selas,  "  would  produce  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might 
unite  them ;  a  tiroe  neither  too  early  for  the  la- 
ther nor  too  late  for  the  husband." 

"  Every  hour,"  answered  the  princess,  "  con- 
firms my  prejudice  in  fa.vour  of  the  position  so  of- 
ten uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That  Nature 
sets  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.*  • 
Those  conditions  which  flatter  hope  and  attract  de- 
sire are  so  constituted,  that  as  we  approach  one  wc 
recede  from  another.  There  are  goods  so  opposed 
that  we  cannot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pni- 
dence,  may  pass  between  them  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  reach  cither.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long'  consideration :  he  does  nothing  who  endea- 
vours to  do  more  than  is  allowed  to  humanity. 
Flatter  not  yourself  with  contrarieties  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your 
choice,  and  be  content  No  man  can  taste  the 
fruits  of  autiunn,  while  he  is  del^hting  his  scent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  spring:  no  man  can  at 
the  same  time  fill  liis  cup  from  the  soutoe  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile." 


CHAPTER 

IMLAC    CNTBR8,  AND    CHANGKS    TUK 
CON  VERS  AXION. 

Here  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them, 
•'  Imlac,"  said  Rasselas, "  I  have  been  taking  from . 
the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private  life, 
and  am  almost  discouraged  from  further  seank." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  whik  ^«r 
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ai6  mikiiiff  the  choiee  of  lift,  yoa  n^ect  to  Ihe. 
YoQ  wuKKT  about  a  single  cny,  whidi,  however 
laige  and  dhrenified,  can  now  afibrd  few  novel- 
ties, and  fof^get  that  you  are  in  a  countiy  famooB 
among  the  eariiest  monarchies  for  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  countiy  where  the 
sciences  first  davmed  that  illuniinate  the  worid, 
and  beyond  which  tiie  arts  cannot  be  traced  of 
civil  socie^  or  domestic  life. 

''The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them 
monuments  of  industiy  and  power  before  which 
all  European  magnificence  is  confessed  to  fade 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
schools  of  modem  buUders.  and  from  the  won- 
ders which  time  has  spareo,  we  may  conjecture, 
though  uncertainly,  what  it  has  destroyed." 

"  My  curiosity,"  said  Rasselas,  "doea  not  very 
strongly  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone,  or 
mounds  of  earth ;  my  business  is  with  man«  I  came 
hither  not  to  measure  fragments  of  temples,  or 
trace  choked  aoueducts,  but  to  look  upon  the 
various  scenes  of  the  present  world." 

"  The  things  that  are  now  bdfore  us,"  sjud  the 
princess,  '*  require  attention,  and  deserve  it  What 
nave  I  to  do  with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of 
ancient  times — ^with  times  which  never  can  re- 
turn, and  heroes,  whose  form  of  lilb  was  difl^rent 
from  all  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind 
reauires  or  allows?" 

"  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet,  "  w© 
must  know  its  efibcts;  to  see  men,  we  must  see 
their  works,  that  we  may  learn  wbat  reason  has 
dictated,  or  passion  has  mcited,  and  find  what  are 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  action.  To  judge 
rightly  of  the  present,  we  must  oppose  it  to  the 
past;  for  oil  juagment  is  comparative,  and  of  the 
nlture  nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  mind  is  much  emploj^ed  upon  the  present:  re- 
collection and  anticipation  nil  up  almost  all  our 
momenta  Our  passions  are  joy  and  grief,  love 
and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  grief,  the 
past  is  the  object;  and  the  future,  of  hope  and 
fear:  even  love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for 
the  cause  must  have  been  before  the  effect. 

**  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  former;  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  were  the  sources  of  the  good  that  we  en- 
joy, or  the  evils  that  we  suflbr.  If  we  act  only 
for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is 
not  prudent:  if  we  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
others,  it  is  not  just  Ignorance,  when  it  is  vo- 
luntaiy.  is  criminal:  and  he  may  properly  be 
chargea  with  evil  who  refused  to  leam  how  he 
might  prevent  it 

"  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
ful as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason, 
the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vicissi- 
Indes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the 
I^t  and  darkness  of  tlunking  bcinnis,  the  extinc- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolu- 
lutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of 
battles  and  invasions  arc  peculiariy  the  business 
of  princes,  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  arc  not 
to  oe  neglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than  pre- 
cept A  soldier  is  mrmed  in  war,  and  a  painter 
must  copy  pictures.  In  this,  contemplative  life 
has  the  advantage :  great  actions  are  seldom  seen, 
but  the  labours  of  art  are  always  at  hand  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  has  been 
able  to  perform 


«  WhoB  the  eye,  or  the  iamffotiAmj  m  etriKk 
witfi  any  rniconvam  woik,  the  next  traasitioo  ef 
an  active  mind  is  to  the  means  by  whish  k  was 
performed.  Here  begins  the  true  use  of  such 
contemplation;  we  enlarge  our  comprebmnoa 
by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some  art  loss 
to  mankind,  or  leam  what  is  less  perfectly  known 
in  our  own  counti^r.  At  least  we  compaiv  our 
own  wilji  former  times,  and  either  rejoice  at  oar 
improvements,  or,  what  is  the  first  motion  towards 
good,  discover  our  defects." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  the  prinee,  "  to  see  all 
that  can  deseire  my  search." — ''And  I,"  &ad 
the  princess,  **  shall  rejoice  to  leam  something  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity." 

**  The  most  pompous  monument  of  Egyptian 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  bulky  woms  of 
manual  industiy^"  said  Imlac,  "are  the  pyra- 
mids :  fabrics  raised  before  the  time  of  histoij, 
and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  ailbrd  as 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these  the  greatest 
is  still  standing,  very  little  injured  by  time" 

"  Let  us  visit  them  to-moirow,"  said  Nekayah: 
"  I  have  often  heard  of  the  pyramids,  and  shall 
not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within  and  wUbout, 
with  my  own  ejfcs." 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

THKT  VISIT   THE  PTRJJIIDS. 

The  resolution  bein^  thus  taken,  they  sd  oat 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  camels, 
being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  j^munids  till 
their  curiosity  was  ftuly  satined.  They  travd- 
led  gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing  remaifc- 
able,  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  conversed 
with  the  mhabitants,  and  observed  the  varioos 
appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of 
wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  and 
the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  then 
the  principles  upon  which  the  pynmidal  form 
was  chosen  for  a  fabric  intended  to  co-extend  its 
duration  with  that  of  the  world :  he  showed  thit 
its  gradual  dimmution  gave  it  such  stability,  as 
defeated  all  the  common  attacks  of  the  elements, 
and  could  scarcely  be  overthrown  by  earthquakes 
themselves,  the  least  resistible  of  natural  violence. 
A  concussion  that  should  shatter  the  pyrasud 
would  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  continent. 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  its  foot  Next  day  they  prepared 
to  enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  ha.v)0|r  oired 
the  common  guides,  climbed  up  to  the  first  pas- 
sage ;  when  the  favourite  of  the  princess,  looking 
into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and  trembled. "  Peku- 
ah,"  said  the  princess,  *'  of  what  art  thou  afraid  P 
"  Of  the  narrow  entrance,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  and  of  the  dreadful  doom.  I  dare  not  enter'^a 
place  which  must  surely  be  inhabited  by  unquiet 
souls.  The  original  possessors  of  these  dreadful 
vaults  will  start  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  shut 
us  in  for  ever."  She  spoke,  and  threw  her  aims 
round  the  neck -of  her  mistress. 

''  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,"  said  the 
prince,  "1  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead ;  he  that  is  once  buried  will 
be  seen  no  more." 

*^  That  tlic  dead  are  scan  no  more,"  said  lm« 
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la^f^IwiU  nol  imdertakd  to  wdntaia  agaiiiBt 
the  ooncmreiit  and  miTaried  tettimony  of  auages 
and  of  all  nutiona.  There  is  no  people,  nide  or 
leaned,  among  whom  appaiitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  betieveoT  This  opinion,  whidb^ 
periiapa,  prevails  as  ftr  aa  bnman  nature  ia  di^ 
fuBed,  ooold  become  nnivenal  only  by  Ha  tiuth: 
thoee  tbat  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  crediUe.  That  it  ia  doubted  by  aingle 
eavillen  can  veiy  little  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence; and  aome  who  deny  it  witfi  t&r  tonguea 
coofeaa  it  by  their  feara. 

**  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  tenoia  to 
those  wbath  have  already  aeind  upon  Pekuah. 
There  can  be  no  reaaon  why  apectrea  ahould 
haunt  the  pyramid  mora  than  otner  ntaces^  or 
why  they  ahould  have  power  or  will  to  nurt  inno- 
cence and  purity.  Our  entrance  ia  no  violation 
of  their  pnvilegea;  we  can  take  nothbg  from 
them;  how  then  can  we  ofiend  them?" 

**  My  dear  Pekuah,"  aaid  the  piinceu,  « I  will 
■Iwaya  go  before  you,  and  Imlac  ahall  foUow  you. 
Remember  that  you  are  the  companion  or  the 
princeaa  of  Abiaamia.** 

^  If  the  piinceaa  ia  pleaaed  that  her  aervant 
ahould  die^**  returned  the  lady,  **  let  her  command 
some  deam  lesa  dreadful  tnan  indoaure  in  thia 
honid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  disobey  you ; 
I  mnat  go  if  you  command  me;  but,  if  I  once 
enter,  I  never  ahall  come  back.** 

The  princeaa  saw  that  her  fear  waa  too  strong 
ibr  expoatolation  or  reproof  and,  embracing  her, 
told  her  that  ahe  ahould  stay  in  the  tent  tilftheir 
return.  Pekuah  waa  not  yet  satisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princeaa  not  to  pursue  ao  dreadful  a 
purpoae  at  that  of  entering  the  receaaea  of  the 
pyramida.  "  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage,'* 
aaid  Nekayah,  **  I  must  not  learn  cowardice :  nor 
leave  at  laat  undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to 
do.** 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

TRCT  BNTER  THE  PTEAIOO. 

PiKVAB  descended  to  the  tenta,and  the  reat 
entered  the  pyramid;  they  passed  through  the 
galleriea,  surveyed  the  vautts  of  marble,  and  ezap 
mined  the  cheat  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  repoeited.  They  then 
aat  down  in  one  of  the  most  spacioua  chambers  to 
rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

'^  We  have  now,'*  aaid  Imlac,  '<  gratified  our 
minda  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work  of 
man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

"  Of  the  walL  it  is  veiy  easy  to  assign  the  mo- 
tive. It  secuiea  a  wealtny  and  timoious  nation 
from  Ae  inouiaons  of  barfoaiiana  whose  unskil- 
fubess  in  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  industry,  and 
wno  from  time  to  tune  poured  in  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  peacefiil  coi9meroe,as  vultures  descend 
upon  domestic  fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fierceness 
made  the  wall  necessaxy,  and  their  ignorance 
made  it  efficacious. 

'*  But  lor  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the 
work.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves 
that  it  could  afibrd  no  retreat  fVom  enemies,  and 
treasures  might  have  been  rcpositcd  at  far  Iobs 
expense  with  equal  security.    It  sccma  to  have 


been  erected  only  ia  eompBanoe  with  that  hunger 
of  imagination  which  preys  incessantly  upon  me, 
and  mast  be  alwaya  appeased  by  some  employ- 
ment Those  who  have  already  all  that  they  can 
enjoy,  must  enlaige  thdr  desires.  He  that  has 
built  for  use  till  use  is  suppMed,  must  begin  to 
build  for  vanity,  and  extenu  his  plan  to  the  utmost 
power  of  human  peiformance,  that  he  may  not  be 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 

''I  consider  this  mighty  structure  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  human  enjoyments. 
A  king,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  ima^ary  wants, 
is  compiled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  or  a  pyra- 
mid, the  satietjr  of  dominion  and  tastclessnesa  of 
pleasures,  and  to  arouse  the  tediousness  of  declin- 
ing life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without 
end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon 
another.  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not  content 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imaginest  happiness 
m  royal  magnificence,  and  areamest  that  command 
or  nches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with 
perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramLas,  and 
confess  thy  folly  !** 


CHAPTER  yXYHI. 

THE  PRDICX88  HEBTS  WITH  AN  UNSXTBCTBO 
MISFORTVNB. 

Thkt  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity 
at  which  they  had  entered :  and  the  princess  pre- 
pared for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dork 
labyrinths  and  oosUv  rooms,  and  of  the  different 
impressions  which  tne  varieties  of  the  way  bad 
made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came  to  their 
train,  they  found  every  one  silent  and  dejected : 
the  men  oiscovcred  ^ame  and  fear  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  women  were  weeping  in  their 
tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  tnr  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.  <<You  had 
scarcely  entered  mto  the  pyramid,"  said  one  of 
the  attendants,  <*  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them,  and  too 
slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  search  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along 
before  them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish 
horsemen  put  them  to  flight :  but  they  seized  the 
lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away :  the  Turks  are  now  pursuing  them  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overUke  thenv" 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  gridL  Rasselas,  in  tne  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his  sabre  in 
nis  nand.  **  sir,"  said  Imlac,  "what  can  you  hope 
from  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are  mounted 
on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  retreat;  we  have 
onl^  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present 
station  we  may  lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope 
to  regain  Pekuah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rassehs  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice ; 
but  Inilac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  tho 
Arabs  was  no  adoition  to  their  misfortune,  for, 
perhaps,  they  would  have  killed  their  captives  ra 
thcr  than  have  resigned  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

TBEr  tLEXVMM  TO  CAIBO  WITHOUT  PBKUjOL 

Treab  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  froni  lon^i^r 
stay.  They  returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  tlicir 
cunosity,  censuring  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment, lamenting  their  own  rashness,  which  had 
neglected  to  procure  a  euard,  imagining  many  ex- 
pedients by  which  tlie  loss  of  Pekuah  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  resolving  to  do  something 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find  any  tiling 
proper  to  be  done. 

lieKayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her 
that  all  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah 
had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a 
long  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change 
of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befall  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  M'ould  find  another  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer;  and  they 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  much 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  the  favourite  was  lost 
Next  day  the  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a 
memorial  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suficred,  and 
a  petition  for  redress.  The  Bassa  threatened  to 
punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to  catch 
them ;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or  descrip- 
tion be  given  by  which  he  might  direct  the  pursint. 
It  soon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  Governors  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  can  punish,  and 
more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  them- 
selves at  ease  by  indiscriminate  negligence,  and 
presently  forget  the  request  when  they  lose  sight 
of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  haunts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular  correspondence  with 
their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook  the  reco- 
very of  Pekuah.  Of  these,  some  were  furnished 
with  money  for  their  iourney,  and  came  back  no 
more ;  some  were  liberally  paid  for  accounts 
which  a  few  days  discovered* to  be  false.  But  the 
princess  would  not  suffer  any  means,  however 
improbable,  to  be  left  untried.  While  she  was 
domg  something,  she  kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one 
expedient  failed,  another  was  suggested ;  when 
one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful,  another 
was  despatched  to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  tlic  hopes  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew  more 
langmd ;  and  the  princess,  when  she  saw  nothing 
more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconsolable  in  hope- 
less dejection.  A  thousand  times  she  reproached 
herself  with  the  easy  compliance  by  which  she 
permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  behind  her.  "  Had 
not  my  fondness,"  said  she,  **  lessened  my  au- 
thority, Pekuah  had  not  dared  to  talk  of  her  ter- 
rors. She  ought  to  have  feared  mo  more  than 
spectres.  A  severe  look  would  have  overpowered 
her ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have  com- 
pelled obedience.  Why  did  foolish  indulgence 
prevail  upon  me  7  why  did  I  not  speak,  and  refuse 
tohear?" 

"Great  princess,*'  said  Imlac,  "do  not  re- 
proach yourself  for  your  virtue,  or  consider  that 
•8  blameable  by  which  evil  has  accidentally  been 
caused.  Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of  Pe- 
Iwih  was  generous  and  kind.  When  wo  act.  ac- 1 


coring  to  our  dbty,  we  commit  the  event  to  Hud 
by  whose  laws  our  actions  are  governed,  and  who 
will  Bvffct  none  to  be  finally  punished  for  obedi- 
ence. When,  in  prospect  of  some  good,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  we  break  the  rules  prescribed 
us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of  superior 
wisdom,  and  take  al!  consequences  upon  our- 
selves. Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  connesioa 
of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to 
do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right  When  we  porseoe 
our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  always  con- 
sole our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of  future  recom- 
pense. When  we  consult  only  our  own  pohcy, 
and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to  ^ood,  by 
overleaping  the  settled  boundaries  of  nght  and 
wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by  success,  hew 
cause  we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of  our 
fault;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  disappointment  is 
irremediably  hnbittered.  How  comfortless  is  the 
sorrow  of  him  who  feels  at  onoe  the  pangs  of 

guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity  wmch  guilt 
as  brought  upon  him ! 

"Consider,  princess,  what  would  have  been 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreated 
to  accompany  you,  and,  bein^  compelled  to  stay 
in  the  tents,  had  been  earned  away;  or  how 
would  you  have  home  the  thought  u  you  had 
forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died  be- 
fore you  in  agonies  of  terror.** 

"Had  cither  happened,**  said  Nekayah,  "I 
could  not  have  enaured  life  till  now ;  I  should 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  lemem- 
brance  of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  away 
in  abhorrence  of  myself** 

"  This,  at  least,*'  said  Imlac,  "is  tlie  msent 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unludqr  oon- 
sequence  can  oblige  us  to  repent  it" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  PRINCBSS  LANGUISHES  POR  WANT  OP 

PEKUAH. 

Nekatar,  being  thus  reconciled  to  herself 
found  that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that  whicfa 
is  accompanied  with  consciousness  of  wrong.  She 
was,  from  that  time,  delivered  from  the  violence 
of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk  into  silent  pen- 
sivcness  and  gloomy  tranquilhty.  She  sat  from 
morning  to  evening  recollecting  all  that  bad  been 
done  or  said  by  her  Pekuah,  treasured  up  with 
care  every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  had  sat  an  ac- 
cidental value,  and  which  might  recall  to  mind 
any  little  incident  or  careless  conversation.  The 
sentiments  of  her  whom  she  now  expected  to  see 
no  more,  were  treasured  in  her  memory  as  rules 
of  life,  and  she  deliberated  to  no  other  'end  than 
to  conjecture  on  any  occasion  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  ana  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women  by  whom  she  was  attended  knew 
nothing  of  her  real  condition,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  talk  to  them  but  with,  caution  and  re- 
serve. She  began  to  remit  her  curiosity,  Imvrnf 
no  great  desire  to  collect  notions  which  she  had 
no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  endea- 
voured first  to  comfort  and  afterwaids  to  divert 
her ;  he  hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seemed  to 
listen,  but  did  not  hear  them ;  and  procured  ma»> 
ters  to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lectures, 
when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again  to  be 
repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  pleasure, 
and  her  ambition  of  excellence.    And  her  nuad^ 
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tiMNi^  ftroed  into  short  ezcnnioBa,  alwajB  re- 
Gurrod  to  the  hua^e  of  her  firieixL 

Imlac  was  every  morning  eamosthr  enjoined  to 
renew  his  inquiries,  and  was  asked  every  ni^ht 
whether  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pekuah ;  till,  not 
beinff  able  to  return  the  princess  the  answer  that 
she  deauied,  he  was  less  and  less  willing  to  come 
into  her  presence.  She  observed  his  iMickward- 
Dess,  ana  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  '*  You 
are  not,"  said  she,  *'  to  confound  impatience  with 
resentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  you  livith 
negligence^  because!  repine  at  your  unsucccss- 
fulness.  1  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence. 
I  know  that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleasing,  and 
that  all  naturally  avoia  Uie  contagion  of  misery. 
To  hear  complaints  is  wcaiisomo,  alike  to  the 
wretched  and  the  happy ;  for  who  would  cloud, 
by  adventitious  grief,  the  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  allows  us?  or  who,  that  is  struiigling 
under  his  own  evil^,  will  add  to  them  the  miseries 
of  another  ? 

"  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my 
search  -ailer  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its  flat- 
teries and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
without  any  other  care  than  to  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant 
succession  of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a 
nund  purified  from  earthly  desircH,  I  shall  enter 
into  that  state,  to  which  all  are  hastening,  and 
in  which  I  ho^e  again  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 

^  Do  not  entangle  your  mind,**  said  Imlac,  *'  by 
irrevocable  dctcnninations,  nor  increase  the  bur- 
den of  life  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of  misei^* ; 
the  weariness  of  retirement  will  continue  or  m- 
crease  when  the  loss  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten.  That 
you  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleasure  is  no 
very  good  reason  for  rejection  of  the  rest" 

"  Snce  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,*'  said  the 
princess,  **  I  have  nopleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has  little  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happi- 
ness. We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satis- 
faction this  world  can  ofilbrd  must  arise  from  the 
conjunction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness : 
wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  know- 
ledge nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated :  they 
raust  therefore  be  imparted  toothers,  and  to  whom 
could  I  now  delight  to  unpart  them  7  Groodncss 
affi>rds  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  niay  be  practised 
in  refiremenL" 

"  How  far  solitude  may  admit  goodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,**  replied  Immc,  **  dispute 
at  present  Remember  the  confession  of  the  pious 
hermit  You  will  wish  to  retiuTi  into  the  world 
when  the  image  of  your  companion  has  left  your 
thoughts.*'  "  That  time,"  said  Nekayah,  **  will 
never  come.  The  generous  frankness,  the 
modest  obsequiousness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy 
of  mv  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missea, 
u  I  shall  live  longer  to  see  vice  and  folly.** 

*'  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
calamity,**  said  Imlac,  **  is  like  that  of  the  fabu- 
lous mhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth,  who. 
when  the  first  night  came  upon  them,  supposed 
that  day  would  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  nothing  beyond 
tlicm,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will  be  dispelled  : 
yet  a  new  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and  sorrow 
u  never  long  without  a  dawn  of  case.    But  they 


who  restrain  tfaems^eB  from  reoeiviim  oonafoit 
do  as  the  savages  would  have  done,  had  they  put 
out  theur  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  mindly 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flux :  something 
is  houriy  lost,  and  something  acquired.  To  lose 
much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while 
the  vital  powers  remsin  uninjrured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparadom    Distance  has  the 


of  reparation 
eficct  on  the  mmd  as  on  the  eye ;  and  while  we 
glide  alon^  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we 
approach  increasing  in  magmtude.  Do  not  sufler 
life  to  stagnate ;  it  will  grow  muddy  for  want  of 
motion;  conamit  yonrseB*  a^n  to  the  current  of 
the  world ;  Pekuah  will  vamsh  by  degrees ;  you 
will  meet  in  your  way  some  other  favourite,  or 
learn  to  diifiise  yourself  in  general  conversation." 

"  At  least,**  said  the  pnnce,  "  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried :  the  inquiiy 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shall  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promwe  to  wait  a  year  for 
the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution.'* 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  haa 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pekuah ;  but 
he  supposed,  that  it  he  could  secure  the  interval 
of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVi 

PKKUAH  IS  STILL  RStfEUBEaCD.      TMS  mOGRESS 
OF   SORROW. 

Nekatah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her 
promise,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  dis- 
tance, began  imperceptibly  to  return  to  common 
cares  and  conunon  pleasures.  She  rejoiced  with- 
out her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  her 
sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  herself  with  in- 
dignation in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
fiom  the  remembrance  of  her  whom  yet  she 
resolved  never  to  forget 

She  then  appomt^  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  oonstantly  at 
the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes  swollen 
and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  degrees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  sufieicd  any  important 
and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less  oocasionB : 
sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  released  her- 
self from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  diminish- 
ed. A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothmg 
but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can  supply,  made 
her  firequently  regretted.  She,  therefore,  solicited 
Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  and  to  leavo 
no  art  of  inteUigenoe  untried,  that  at  least  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  did 
not  sufier  by  negligence  or  slug^soness.  "  Yet 
what,**  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  when  we  find  the  state  of  life 
to  be  such  that  happiness  itself  is  the  cause  of 
misery?  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  atuiii 
that  of  which  the  possession  cannot  be  secured  7 
I  shall  henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  ei* 
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CHAPTKR  X:2UCVIL 

YftB  PIUMCB8S  HBAM  ITCWt  OF  PEKVAS. 

Iw  Mven  months,  one  of  the  menengem,  who 
hud  boon  sent  away  upon  the  6ay  when  the  pro- 
nuae  was  drawn  from  the  piinoeaSi  returned,  after 
many  unsocoettfol  ramblee^from  the  borders  of 
Kubia,  with  an  account  that  Peknah  was  in  the 
bands  of  an  Arab  chie(  who  possessed  a  castle  or 
fortress  on  the  extremity  of  Egypt  The  Arab, 
whose  revenue  was  plunder,  was  wiUing  to  restore 
her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  Was  no  subject  of  debate.  The  prin* 
«ess  Was  in  ecstasies  when  she  heard  that  her 
favourite  was  alive,  and  mi^t  so  cheaply  be  ran- 
somed. She  could  not  thmk  of  delaying  for  a 
moment  Peknah's  happiness  or  her  own,  but 
entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  messenger 
with  the  sum  required.  Imlac,  bang  consulted, 
was  not  very  confident  of  the  veracity  of  the 
relater,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab's 
faith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too  liberally  trusted, 
detain  at  once  the  money  and  the  captives.  He 
thought  it  dangerous  to  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  eoing  into  his  district ; 
and  could  not  etpect  that  me  rover  would  So  much 
expose  hunself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  coun- 
try, where  he  might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the 


It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  where  neither  will 
tnurt  But  Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  directed 
the  messenger  to  propose  tiiat  Pekuah  should  be 
conducted  by  ten  norsemen  to  the  monssteiy  of 
St  Anthony,  which  is  situated  in  the  deserts  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  she  should  be  met  by  the 
Same  number,  and  her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  lost,  as  they  expec^ 
that  the  proposal  would  not  be  refused,  they  im- 
mediately began  their  journey  to  the  monssteiy; 
and  when  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  forward  with 
the  former  messenger  to  the  Arab's  fortress.  Ras- 
•elss  was  desirous  to  go  with  them ;  but  neither 
his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent  The  Arab, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  observed 
the  laws  of  hospitality  with  great  exactness  to 
those  who  put  themselves  into  his  power,  and,  in 
a  few  days,  brought  Pekuah  with  her  maids,  by 
easy  journeys,  to  the  place  appointed,  where,  re- 
ceiving the  stipulated  price,  he  restored  her,  y/ith 
sreat  respect,  to  Ubertv  and  her  friends,  and  un- 
dertook to  conduct  tnem  back  towards  Cairo 
beyond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violence. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each 
other  with  transport  too  violent  to  be  expressed, 
and  went  out  together  to  pour  the  tears  of  tender- 
ness in  secret,  and  exchange  professions  of  kind- 
ness and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours  they  re- 
turned mto  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  wKcre, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren, 
the  prince  required  of  Pekuah  the  history  of  her 
adventures. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

TBB  ADVENTURES  OF   THE  LADT   PEKUAff. 

*  At  whattime,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  forced 


away,**  aaldPcikiiah,  ^yimmtmaMhmf^tgJIAym, 
The  suddenness  of  the  event  stmck  me  widi  8v> 
priae,  and  1  was  at  first  mther  stupified  than  •p- 
tated  with  any  passion  of  either  fear  or  aoRow. 
My  confusion  was  increased  by  the  speed  and  ta- 
mult  dT  our  flight,  while  we  were  foUovred  by  the 
TnriLS,  who,  as  it  seemed,  soon  despaired  to  ovet^ 
take  us,  or  were  afraid  of  those  whom  thej  mads 
a  show  of  menacing. 

**  When  the  Arabs  sawthemselvea  out  of  daa- 
fler,  they  slackened  their  course;  aod  as  I  wa» 
less  harassed  by  external  violence,  i  began  to  fed 
more  uneasiness  m  my  mind.  After  eoase  tieie; 
we  stopped  near  a  spnng  shaded  with  trees,  ia  a 
pleasant  meadow,  where  we  sat  upon  the  gronnd, 
and  o^red  such  refieshments  as  oar  masten 
were  partaking.  I  was  suflered  to  ait  with  nj 
maids  apart  from  the  rest,  and  none  attempted  t» 
comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  I  first  b^an  to  leel  the 
fliil  weight  of  my  misery.  The  giite  sat  weeping 
in  silence,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  on  me 
for  succour.  I  knew  not  to  vrhat  condifiea  we 
were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  where  would 
be  the  place  of  our  captivitjr,  or  whence  to  draw 
any  hope  of  deliverance.  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
robbers  and  savages,  and  had  no  reastm  to  wop- 
pose  Uiat  their  pity  was  more  than  their  justice, 
or  that  they  womd  forbear  the  cratificatioD  of  aav 
ardour  of  desire,  or  caprice  of  cmdty.  I,  how- 
ever, kissed  my  maids,  and  endeavoored  to  padff 
them  by  remarking,  that  we  were  yet  treateo  witb 
decency,  and  that  since  we  were  now  cairied  be- 
yond pursuit,  there  was  no  danger  of  violence  to 
our  lives. 

''  When  we  were  to  beset  again  on  honeback, 
my  maids  dung  round  me,  and  refused  to  be  pait- 
ea ;  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  irritate  mose 
who  had  us  m  their  power.  We  travelled  the  re> 
maining  part  of  the  day  through  an  unfreqnentBd 
and  paSiless  country,  and  came  by  moon^gfac  to 
the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  rest  of  the  troop 
was  stationed.  Their  tents  were  pitdwd,  and 
their  ftres  kindled,  and  our  chief  was  welcomed 
as  a  man  much  beloved  by  his  dependants. 

**  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where  we 
found  women  who  had  attended  their  husbands  ia 
the  expedition.  They  set  before  us  the  supper  wbidi 
they  had  provided,  and  I  ate  it  rather  to  encourage 
my  maids  than  to  comply  with  any  appetite  of  my 
own.  When  the  meat  was  taken  away,  they 
spread  the  carpets  for  repose.  I  was  weaiy,  and 
hoped  to  find  in  sleep  that  remission  of  distress 
which  natufe  seldom  denies.  Ordering-  mysdf, 
thercforcL  to  be  undressed,  I  observed  that  the 
women  looked  very  earnestly  upon  me,  not  ex- 
pecting, I  suppose,  to  see  me  so  submisovely  at- 
tended. When  my  upper  vest  was  taken  o^ 
they  were  apparently  stnick  with  the  splendoar 
of  my  clothes,  and  one  of  them  timorously  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  embroideiy.  Sliclhen'went 
out,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  back  with  another 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  authority.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the 
usual  act  of  reverence,  and,  taking;  me  by  the 
hand,  placed  me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spread  w-ith 
finer  carpets,  where  I  spent  the  night  quietly  with 
my  maids. 

**  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  ciass, 
the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  me,  I  rose 
up  to  receive  him,  and  he  bowed  with  ipreat  re- 
spect *  Illustrious  lady,'  said  he,  *  ray  fortune 
is  better  than  I  had  presumed  to  hope ;  1  am  told, 
by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princess  in  mjcmmp,* 
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Sr,  ttuwaed  I,  ymirtvoiiieAliaTed6eeiv«dthein- 
«ehre8  and  yoa;  I  am  not  aprincesa,  but  an  un- 
hap|>3r  fltran^r,  who  intended  soon  to  have  left 
this  covtttiy.  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  impri«oned 
f<v  ever.  '  Whoever,  or  wfaenceeoever,  you  are,' 
retDined  the  Arab,  'your  diesa,  and  that  of  yonr 
•ervants,  show  your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your 
wealth  to  be  great  Why  should  you,  who  can 
8o  easily  procure  your  ransom,  think  yourself  in 
<lBn^r  or  perpetual  captivity  7 '  The  purpose  of 
toy  incursions  is  to  increase  my  nche&  or  more 
ptoperly  to  gather  tributa  The  sons  of  Ishmael 
are  the  natiual  and  hereditaiy  lords  of  this  part 
of  the-continent,  which  is  usarped  by  late  invaders 
and  IoW*bomtyrants,fn>m  whom  wearecompellod 
to  take  by  thq  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction ;  the  lance 
that  is  lifted  at  guilt  and  power  will  sometimes 
fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness.' 

*<How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday 
it  ahould  have  fallen  upon  ma 

^^  Misfortunes,'  answered  the  Arab,  <  should 
always  be  <etpected.  If  the  eye  of  hostility  could 
learn  reverence  or  pity,  ezcelknce  like  yours  had 
been  exempt  from  mjury.  But  the  angels  of  ai^ 
iliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked,  for  tiie  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do. 
not  be  disconsolate ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless 
and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert;  I  know  the  rules 
of  civil  life ;  I  wilt  fix  your  ransom,  give  a  pass- 
port to  your  messenger,  and  peiform  my  stipulsp 
tmtk  with  nice  pnnctualily.' 

"  Yon  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  courtesy;  and  finding  that  his  predomi- 
nant passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  b^n  now 
to  think  my  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no  sum 
would  be  Uiought  too  great  for  the  release  of  Po* 
knah.  I  told  him  that  be  should  have  no  reason 
to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness ;  and  that  anj  ransom  which  could  bo 
expected  for  a  maid  of  cammon  rank  would  be 
paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a 
princess.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he 
should  demand,  and  then,  smiling,  bowed  and 
retired. 

'*  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  themselves  were  served  with  reve- 
rence. We  travelled  onward  by  short  journeys. 
On  the  fourth  day.  the  chief  told  me  that  my  ran- 
som must  be  two  nundred  ounces  of  gold ;  which 
I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him  that  I  would 
add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honour- 
ably treated. 

"  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From 
that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The 
march  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  I 
commanded,  and  the  tents  were  pitched  where  I 
chose  to  rest  We  now  had  camels  and  other 
conveniencies  for  travel:  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  with  ob- 
serving the  manners  of  the  vaj^nt  nations,  and 
with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edifices  with 
which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  have 
been,  in  some  distant  age,  lavishly  embellished. 

^  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from 
illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the 
compass,  and  had  maikcd  in  hTs  erratic  expedi- 
tions such  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me^  that  build- 
ings are  always  best  preserved  in  places  little  fre- 
quented, and  difiicult  of  acceas ;  for  when  once 
a  eoontiy  declines  from  its  piimttive  splendour, 
3  L 


the  movftinhabitantB  oe  left,  thequioktf  nan  will 
be  made*  Walls  supply  stones  more  easily  than 
quarries;  and  palaces  and  temples  will  be  do- 
molished,  to  make  stables  of  granite  and  ooc* 
tages  of  porphyiy." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

tKS  ADVENTURES  OF  PEKVAR  CONTXNVBD. 

*'  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  soma 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gnt- 
tification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  con- 
venience of  his  own.  I  enueavoured  to  appear 
contented  where  sullenness  and  resentment  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour  conduced 
much  to  the  calmness  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nekayah,  and  the  troubles  oi 
the  nijrht  much  overbalanced  tfab  amusements  ot 
the  dav,  Mjr  women,  who  threw  all  their  carea 
upon  thdr  mistress,  set  their  minds  at  case  from 
the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respect, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  incidental  allevia« 
tions  of  our  fati^e  witliout  solidtude  or  sorrow. 
1  was  pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  tiieir  confidence.  My  condition  had  lost 
much  of  its  terror,  since  lYound  that  the  Arab 
ranged  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice 
is  a  uniform  and  tractable  vkrc:  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  difierent  in  difierent  constitutions 
of  mind;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  offond  the  pride  of  another ;  but  to  the  favour 
of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way— bring  mo- 
ney,  and  nothing  is  denied. 

'*  At  last  we  came  to  the  d^velUngof  our  chief  | 
a  strong  and  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  which  lies,  as  I  was  told, 
under  Uie tropin  'Lady,*  said  the^ab,  'you  shall 
rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in  tnis  place^ 
where  you  are  to  consider  younelf  as  sovereign* 
My  occupation  is  war:  I  have  therefore  chosen 
this  obscure  residence^  from  which  I  can  issue 
unexpected,  and  to  wliich  I  can  tetire  unpunued. 
You  may  now  repose  in  security:  here  are  few 
pleasures,  but  here  is  no  danger.'  He  then  led  me 
mto  the  inner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  the 
richest  couch,  bowed  to  the  jpiound. 

**  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rivu^ 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  being  soon 
informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only  for 
my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

"  Bclnj?  again  comforted  with  new  assurances 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  by  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The 
turrets  overlookedthe  country  to  a  great  distance, 
and  aflbrded  a  view  of  many  windings  of  the 
stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  sun  varied  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  things 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  crocodiles 
and  river  horses  are  common  in  this  unpeopled 
region ;  and  I  often  looked  upon  them  with  tei^ 
ror,  though  I  knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  ne. 
For  some  time  I  expected  to  see  mermaids  and 
tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European 
travellera  have  stationed  in  the  Nile ;  but  no  such 
beings  ever  appeared,  t^nd  the  Arab,  when  I  in- 
quired after  them,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

**  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observations,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  taach  me  the 
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tomnm  of  Uie  itan.    I  had  no  gnat  ineJinatioa 

lothisfltndy;  butwiappeannoeofatteDtioD  w«8 
neoeasuy  to  please  my  instructor,  who  valued 
himself  for  his  skill,  and,  in  a  tittle  while,  I  found 
aome  employment  requisite  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  tune,  which  was  to  be  passed  always 
amidst  the  same  objects.  I  was  weary  of  look- 
.^g  in  the  rooming  on  things  from  wnich  I  had 
tuiiied  away  weaiy  in  the  evening:  I  therefore 
W9M  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  stars  rather  than 
do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose  mv 
thoughts,  and  was  very  often  thinking  on  Nekayah 
when  others  imamned  me  contemplating  the  sky. 
Soon  after  the  Arab  went  upon  another  ezpedi- 
tioQ,  and  then  my  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  with 
my  maids  about  the  accident  by  which  we  were 
carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that  we  should 
all  enioy  at  the  end  of  our  captivity." 

"  There  were  women  in  jour  Arab's  fortress," 
said  the  princess ;  ^  why  did  you  not  make  them 
your  companions,  enjoy  their  conversation,  and 
paitake  their  diversions?  In  a  place  where  they 
found  business  or  amusement,  why  should  you 
sit  corroded  with  idle  melancholy  7  or  why  could 
not  you  bear  for  a  few  months  that  condition  to 
which  they  were  condemned  for  life  ?" 

**The  luversions  of  the  women,'*  answered  Pe- 
knah,  "  were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the 
mind,  accustomed  to  stronger  operations,  could 
not  be  kept  busy.  I  could  do  aJl  which  they  de- 
lighted in  doing  bv  powers  merely  sensitive,  while 
my  intellectuu  raculties  were  flown  to  Cairo. 
They  ran  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird  hope  from 
wire  to  wire  in  his  case.  They  danced  for  the 
sake  of  motion,  as  lambs  frisk  in  a  meadow.  One 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  hurt  tliat  the  rest 
might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  herself  that  another 
might  seek  her.  Part  of  their  time  passed  in 
watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  markins  the  various 
forms  into  which  clouds  broke  in  the  sky. 

"Their  business  was  only  needlework,  in 
which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them ; 
but  you  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you  suspect  that  capti- 
vity and  absence  from  Nekayah  could  receive  so- 
lace from  silken  flowers. 

''Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from 
their  conversation :  for  of  what  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  ?  They  had  seen  nothing,  for  they 
nad  lived  from  eariy  youtli  in  that  narrow  spot : 
of  what  they  had  not  seen  they  could  have  no 
knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They  had 
no  idea  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within 
tbdr  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thing 
but  their  clothes  and  their  food.  As  I  bore  a  su- 
perior character,  I  was  often  called  to  terminate 
their  quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably  as  I 
could.  If  it  could  have  amused  me  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  might  have 
been  often  detained  by  long  stories ;  but  the  mo- 
tives of  their  animosity  were  so  small  that  I  could 
not  listen  without  interrupting  the  tale.** 

"  How,"  said  Rasselas,  "can  the  Arab,  whom 
you  represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common 
accomplishments,  take  any  pleasure  in  his  serag- 
lio when  it  is  filled  only  witti  women  like  these  7 
Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful?" 

«"  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuali,  "want  that  un- 
afiecting  and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  subsist 


pluekadandouvknlytliiMniaw^.  Wkalvfff 
pleasures  he  might  find  among  them,  they  were 
not  those  of  fiiendship  or  soaety.  Wbeo  ther 
were  playing  about  himi  he  looked  on  tbem  wita 
inattentive  superiority:  when  they  vied  for  hm 
regard,  he  sometimes  turned  away  dtscuated.  A» 
they  had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  could  take  no- 
thing Ijrom  the  tediousness  of  life:  as  they  had  iM» 
choice,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of  fondoesay 
excited  in  hhn  neither  pride  nor  gratitude :  be  wa* 
not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  amilea  of  » 
woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  was  miidi 
obliged  by  that  regard  of  which  he  couki  oerei 
know  the  sinceri^,  and  which  he  might  oAeo 
perceive  to  be  exerted  not  so  much  to  ddUiglit  luna 
as  to  pain  a  rivaL  That  which  he  gave,  and  tbey 
received,  as  love,  was  only  a  careleas  distiibotioo 
of  superfluous  time ;  suchlove  as  man  cao  bestow 
upon  that  which  he  despises,  such  as  has  neitber 
hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow." 

"You  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself  hap- 
py," said  Imlac,  <*  that  you  have  been  thus  easily 
dismissed.  How  could  a  mind,  himgiy  for  know- 
ledge, be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  faniine^  to  kws 
sucn  a  banquet  as  Pekuah's  conversatioo  7" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve,"  answered  Pekuah, 
"that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense ;  lor  not- 
withstanding his  promise,  whenever  I  propoaed 
to  despatch  a  messonirer  to  Cairo,  he  fouod  some 
excuse  for  delay.  Wnile  I  was  detained  in  his 
house,  he  made  many  incursions  into  the  neig^ 
bourinff  countries^  and,  peihaiM,  he  would  have 
refusea  to  disdiaige  me,  had  his  plander  been 
equal  to  Us  wishes.  He  returned  always  ooait^ 
ous,  rdated  his  adventures,  delu;hted  to  liear  ray 
observations,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  my 
acquamtanoe  with  the  stars.  When  I  anpoftaaed 
him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he  soothed  me  wicb 
professions  of  honour  and  sincerity ;  and  wben  I 
could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  put  his  troop 
again  in  motion,  and  lefl  me  to  govern  in  his  ab- 
sence. I  was  much  afflicted  hj  this  studied  pro- 
crastination, and  was  sometimes  afraid  that  1 
should  be  forgotten ;  that  you  would  leave  Curo^ 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island  of  the  Nil& 

"I  grew  at  Ust  hopeless  and  deeded,  and 
cared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a  while 
more  frequently  talked  with  my  maids.  That  be 
should  fail  in  fove  with  them,  or  with  me,  migfal 
have  been  caually  fatal ;  and  I  was  not  moch 
pleased  with  tne  growing  friendship.  My  anxiety 
was  not  long ;  for,  as  I  recovered  some  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  oould  not 
forbear  to  despise  my  former  uneasinesa 

"He  still  delayed  to  send  for  mjr  ransom,  and 
would,  periiaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not 
your  agent  found  his  way  to  him.  ThejEold,  frfaarfa 
ne  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject  when  it 
wasofiered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  mr  our  jour- 
ney hither,  fike  a  man  delivered  from  the  pain  of 
an  intestine  conflict  I  took  leave  of  my  com- 
panions in  the  house^  who  dismissed  me  with  coU 
mdifllerence." 

Nekayah,  havinff  heard  her  favourite's  rdatioo, 
rose  and embracedher :  and  Rassdas  gave  her  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she  presented  te 
the  Arab  for  the  fifty  that  were  promised. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

TPE  mSTORT  OF  A  MAN  OP  LBASNnfa. 

Tbbt  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  well 
pleased  at  finding  themselves  togetlMr,  that  none 
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of  thorn  w«ot  mdk  alwoftd.  The  prince  bemn 
to  love  leaining.  and  one  day  declared  to  Iimac 
that  he  intendra  to  devote  himBelf  to  science,  and 
fua  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

**  Before  you  make  your  final  cKacc,"  answered 
Imlac,  "you  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and 
converse  with  some  of  those  who  are  grown  old 
in  the  company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left 
the  observatory  of  one  of  the  most  teamed  astro- 
ncimers  in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in 
unweaiied  attention  to  tlie  motions  and  appear- 
ances of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out 
his  soul  in  endfess  calcalations.  He  admits  a.few 
fiiends  once  ai  month  to  hear  his  deductions  and 
r  his  discoveries.  I  was  introduced  as  a  man 
_ )  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va- 
rious ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are  commonly 
welcome  to  those  whoee  thoughts  have  been  long 
ized  upon  a  singjte  pomt,  and  wio  find  the  ima^ 
of  other  thinga  steuing  away.  I  delighted  him 
with  my  remarks:  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  travds,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constellap 
tions,  and  descend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
wortd. 

*<  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
visit,  and  was  so  fautunate  as  to  please  him  again. 
He  relaxed  from  that  time  the  severity  of  his  rale, 
and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  mv.  own  choice.  I 
fiNmd  him  always  busy,  and  always  glad  to  be 
velieved.  As  each  knew  much  which  the  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exchanged  our  no- 
tions with  great  deUsfat  I  jperoetved  that  I  had 
every  day  more  of  ms  conndence,  and  always 
i>und  new  cause  of  admhration  in  the  jprofundity  of 
his  mind.  His  comprehension  is  vast^  his  memory 
tapacious  and  retentive  ;  his  disoouHM  is  metho- 
dical, and  his  expression  dear. 

«Hia  inteflrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his 
knurning.  His  deepest  raeeaiches  and  most  fa- 
Koorite  studies  are  wilKnglv  mtenrufKed  for  any 
epportmuty  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  his 
ricnes.  To  his  closest  retreat,  at  his  most  busy 
momantis  all  are  admitted'  that  want  his  assis1>- 
aaoe»  For  though  I  exclude  idleness  and  plea^ 
sure^  I  will  never,  says  he^  bar  my  doors  against 
chari^.  To  mnn  is  pennitted  the  contemfdation 
of  the  skies,  bat  the  prsslice  of  virtue  is  oom- 

anded.'' 

** Sorely,"  said  the  princess,  ''this  man  is 

visited  hiaH"  »^  Imlac,  **  with  mon  and 
I  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  ena- 
■Mmred  of  his-  conversatian :  he  was  sublime 
without  haogfatinees,  courteous  without  formality, 
and  communicative  without  ostentatioak  I  was 
at  first,  great  fyrincess,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  the  happiest  of  mankind,  and  often  congratn- 
kted  him  on  the  blessine  that  he  enjoyed  He 
seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indifierence  butthe 
Ionises  of  his  condition,  to  which  he  alwayB'r&' 
Inmed  a  general'  answer^  and  diverted  the  conver- 
sation to  some  other  topic. 

''Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased^  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  imagine 
that  some  painful  sentxment  pressed  upon  his 
irind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  towards  the 
fuo,  and  let  his  voice  foil  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
ISO  upon  me  in  silence  with  the  air  of  a 
man  wno  longed  to  speak  what  he  was  yet  re- 
solved to  suppress.  He  would  often  send  for  me 
with  vehement  mjunctions  of  haste,  though,  when 
loMDH'to  him,  be  had  n«lhiag  extnoidinaiy. to 


say.  And  sometimes,  when  I  was  leavfaig  hmL 
would  call  roe  back,  pause  a  few  momente,  ana 
then  dismiss  me." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS  THE  CAVSE  OF  BIS 
UNEASIMESS. 

''At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burst 
his  resecve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  ni^ht 
in  the  turret  of  his  house,  watching  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observa- 
tion. We  sat  a  while  silent  m  the  dark,  and  then 
be  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words :  Im* 
lac,  I  h^ve  long  considered  thy  friendship  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  Integrity  without 
knowledge  is  w^  and  useless,  and  knowledge 
witliout  mte^ty  is  dangerous  and  dreadful.  1 
have  found  m  thee  all  the  qualities  requisite  fot 
trust :  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  1 
have  long  discharged  an  office  which  I  must  soon 
quit  at  the  call  of^nature,  and  shall  rejoice  m  the 
hour  of  imbecility  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon 
thee.. 

"  rthooght  myself  hopsiired  by  this  testimony, 
and  ipotesied  that  whatever  could  coi^duce  to  his 
happmess  would  add  tikewise  to  mine.. 

"Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  di& 
ficulty  credit  I  have  possessed  for  five  years  the 
regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  dietrioution  of 
the  seasons:  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates, 
and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  vm  direction : 
the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their  waters, 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command :  I 
hav^  restrained  the  rage  of  the  dogstar,  and< 
mitigated  the  fervours  of  the  crab.  The  winds 
alone,  of  all  the^  elemental  powers,  have  hitherto., 
refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perislied 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself  un-. 
able  to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  adnanistered  ' 
this  ereat  office  with  exact  justice,  and  made  to 
the  difierent  naOons  of  the  earth  an  iropaitial 
dividend  of  rain  and  snnshme.  What  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  half  the  ffehe,  if  I  had  limited 
the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the . 
sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator  V* 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THJa  OPIKIOM  OP  THE  A^TRONOM^^  iavEXM.AlllW>* 
AND  JUSTIFIED.^ 

">!  SUPPOSE  be  discovered  in  ne,  thfovgh  tha 
obsomity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaso.. 
ment  anid  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short-pause,  he  pro^ 
ceededthns: 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  surprisa. 
nor  ofiend  me ;  for  I  am  probably,  the  first  ol> 
human  bemgs  to  whom  this  tmst  has  been  im- 
parted. Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  thb. 
distinction  a  reward  or  punishment^  since  I  have 
possessed  it,  I  have  been  fkr  less  happy  than 
before^  and'nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  food' 
intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  support  tbo 
weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance. 

"How  fong,  or,  said  J,  has  this  great  oflSoe 
been  in  your  hands  7' 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  said  he,  my  daily  ob» 
servations  of  the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to 
cooader^  whether^  if  1  had  the  power  of  dw 
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geaioM,  I  eonU  confer  greater  plmtjr  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Thin  contemplation 
fastened  on  mj  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  nights  in 
imagniaiy  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  country 
and  that  the  showers  of  fertility,  and  seconding 
every  fidl  of  rain  with  a  due  proportion  of  sun- 
shine I  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  eood,  and 
did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  have  the  power. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  with-^ 
tting  with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish 
that  I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern  mountains, 
and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation.  In  the  hurry 
of  my  imagination,  I  commanded  rain  to  fall ;  and 
by  compancff  the  time  of  my  command  with  that 
at  the  mundation,  I  found  that  the  clouds  had 
listened  to  my  lips. 

^  Might  not  some  other  cause,  said- 1,  produce 
this  concurrence?  The  Nile  does  not  always 
sise  on  the  same  day. 

**  Do  not  believe,  said  he,  with  impatience,  that 
such  objections  could  escape  me:  I  reasoned  long 
against  my  own  conviction,  and  laboured  against 
truth  with  the  utmost  obstmacy.  I  sometimes 
suspected  myself  of  madness,  snd  should  not 
have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but  toa  man  like 
'ou,  capable  or  distinguishing  the  wonderfhl 
Irom  the  impossible,  and  the  inoedible  from  the 
false. 

*\  Why,  nr,  aaid  I,  do  you  caH*  that  incredible 
which  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true? 

**  BecauseL  said  he,  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any 
ezteinat  evidence :  and  I  know  too  weH  the  laws 
of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  conviction 
ought  to  influence  another,  who  cannot,  like  me, 
be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  dierefers^  shall  not 
attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient (hat  I  fed  this  power,  that  I  have  bog  pos- 
sessed, and  every  d^  exerted  it  But  the  lire  of 
man  is  short :  the  unrmities  of  al^  increase  upon 
me,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  recu- 
kior  of  the  yeai  must  mingle  with  the  dust  I'he 
car*  of  appNointing  a  successor  has  long  disturbed 
me :  the  niglit  and  the  day  have  been  spent  in 
comparisons  of  all  the  characters  which  have 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have-  yet  found 
so  worthy  as  thyseUl** 


?; 


sdf  renowned-  to  aff  fttare  wa^  hy  dSsordtoin^ 
the  seasons.  The  memory  oimiscnier  is  no  de- 
sirable fame.  Mueh  less  wiK  it  become  thee  tii> 
let  kindness  or  interest  prevail:  Never  rob  other 
countri(*s  of  rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For 
us  the  Nile  is  sufficient 

**  I  promised  that  when  I  possessed  the  power 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity;  and  be 
dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand: — ^Sly'heart,  said 
he,  win  be  now  at  rest,  and  my  benevolence  will 
no  more  destroy  my  quiet :  I  have  found  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cheerfully 
bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the  sun." 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with  very  se* 
rious  regard ;  but  ^c  Brhiccss  smiled,  and  Pdcuah 
-convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  "  Ladies,**  said 
Imkc,  **  to  mock  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictioita 
is  neither  charitable  nor  wise.  Few  can  attain 
this  man's  kn<}wledge^  and  few  practise  his  virtues ; 
but  aU  may  sufler  his  calamity.  Of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful 
and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason.'* 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  fevonp- 
ite  was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  affected, 
inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  thought  such  mala- 
dies of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how  they  wen 
contracted. 


CHAPTER  XLUL 

VBB  ASTaONOBIUl  LEAVES  IMLAC  ms  DIRECTIONS. 

"Hbae,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  woricf  requires. 
If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as  difficult, 
who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few  millions,  to  whom 
*  he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm,  what  must  be 
the  anxiety  of  him,- on  whom  depends  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  the  great  gills  of  light  and 
aeat  7    Hear  me,  therefore,  witli  attention. 

**  I  have  diligently  considered  the  position  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  and  formed  irnumereble  schemes, 
in  which  I  chanced  their  situation.  I  have  some- 
times tuned  asSie  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  Bome- 
times  varied  the  ecliptic  of  the  sun :  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  disposition  by  which 
the  work!  may  be  advantaged ;  what  one  region 
gains,  another  loses  by  an  nnaginable  alteration, 
even  without  considering  the  distant  parts  of  the 
solar  system  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do 
not,  therefore,  in  thy  administration  of  the  year, 
indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please 
HhgmS  with  thinkii^  that  thou  canst  make  thy- 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE    PANOSRfl^'^     PREVALENCE  OF  IMAGIMATIOX. 

''DisoRDBk.  of  inteUect,"  answered  Imlac^ 
**  happen  much  more  often  than  supeHkial  ob> 
servers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps  if  we  speak 
with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  m  its 
right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagination 
does  not  sometimes  predominate  over  his  reason, 
who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by  his  wil, 
and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  bis  oom- 
mand.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whooe  mind 
airy  notions  do  notsometime»tyrannize,  ami  feree 
him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  ttie  limits  of  sober 
probability.  All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a ' 
degree  of  insanity ;  but  while  this  power  is  such 
as  we  can  control  and  repress^  it  is  not  visible  lo 
others,  nor  considered  as  any  depravation  of  the 
mental  faculties :  it  is  not  pronounced  madness 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  appa 
i  fentiy  influences  speech  or  action. 

<<  To  indulge  the  power  of  fiction,  and 
imagination  out  upon  the  winff,  is  often  the  i , 
of  those  who  delight  too  mud  in  silent  specula- 
tion. When  we  are  alone  we  are  not  ahvmys 
busy )  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to 
hst  long ;  the  ardour  of  mquiiy  will  sometimes 
give  way  to  idleness  or  satiety.  He  who  has 
nothing  external  that  can  divert  him  rnnstt  find 
pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must-  conceive 
himself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who  is  pleased  with 
what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates  m  boundless 
futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imaginable  conditions 
that  which  for  the  present  moment  he  AaM 


from  soeoeto 
scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  sli  combmatioii%aBd 
riots  in  delights  which  nature  and  fottune,  widh 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

*'  In  time,  some  particular  train  of  idesa  fixea 
the  attention :  all  other  intellectual  gralificetMNia 
are  rejected  j  the  mind,  in  wearinass  or  T  ' 
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eontttatlj  to  tibo  faveorito  concepCion,  and 
feaatf  on  the  Iubooub  falaehoodl  whenever  she 
oflbidod  with  the  bitterness  of  tnitk  By  degrees, 
the  ragn  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  she  grows  first 
inaperious,  and  in  time  despotic  Then  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  realities,  fklse  opinions  fasten 
upon  the  mind,  and  life  passea  in  dreams  of  rap- 
ture or  of  anguish. 

<^This,  sir.  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude ; 
urtucfa  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  always 
promotes  Modnesa,  and  the  astronomer's  miseiy 
naa  moved  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
liomJ^ 

**!  win  no  more,"  said  the  favoi 
myself  the  queen  of  Abissinia.  I  have  ol 
spent  the  hours,  which  the  princess  gave  to  my 
own  disposal,  in  adjusting  ceremonies,  and  regu- 
lating the  court;  I  have  repressed  the  pride  of 
the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
poor  I  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy 
■Huationa.  planted  inoves  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
t^a^  and  nave  ezmted  ki  the  beneficence  of  roy- 
alty, titt,  when  the  princess  entered,  I  had  almost 
fttf^tten  to  bow  down  before  her.** 

^'Andl,"  said  the  princess,  '^will  not  allow 
myself  any  more  to  phiy  the  shepherdess  in  my 
wakiiur  dreams.  I  have  often  soothed  my  thoughts 
with  the  quiet  and  innocence  of  pastoral  empToy- 
ments,  till  I  have  in  my  chamber  heard  tlie  winds 
-whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat;  sometimes  freed 
the  lanib  entangled  m  the  thicket,  and  sometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf.  I  have  a 
dress  hke  that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  out 
on  to  help  my  inagmation,  and  a  pipe  on  whicn  I 
play  soAiy,  and  suppose  myself  foltowed  by  my 

**  I  will  confess^**  said  the  prince, "  an  indul- 
gence of  fantastic  deliffht  more  danserous  than 
yoursL  I  have  frequenuy  endeavoured  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
aJf  wionfl  should  be  lestrained,  all  vice  rdbnned. 
Mid  all  the  sulijects  preserved  in  tranquillity  and 
innocence.  Tms  thought  produced  innumerable 
•chemes  of  reformation,  and  dictated  many  useful 
reg^alions  and  salntaiy  edicts.  This  has  been 
the  spoTt,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  soli- 
tude: and  I  starts  when  1  think  with  how  little 
anfluish  I  once  supposed  the  death  of  my  father 
and  my  brothers." 

**  Such,"  said  Imlao,  <*  are  the  eBkda  of  visionary 
schemes:  when  we  first  form  them,  we  know 
them  to  be  absurd,  but  fiuniliariKe  them  by  degrees, 
and  in,  time  lose  sight  of  their  folly." 


CHAPTER  XLV, 

T9ET  niSCOTJRSI  WITH  AJX  OLD  If  AN« 

Tm  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose 
to  reCnm  home.  A»  they  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  deli^^ited  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  oflen 
heud  in  the  assembly  of  the  sagesk  *'  Yonder," 
said  he,  **  is  one  whose  years  nave  cahned  his 
passbnuis  but  not  clouded  his  reason :  let  us  close 
the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  inouiring  what 
are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  tnat  we  may 
know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle  with 
vexation,  and  whether  any  bctV^r  hope  remains  for 
thelatterpMtofUle.'^ 


Here  the  sage  approached  and  saluted  theiik 
They  invited  him  to  join  their  walk,  and  prattlc<t 
awhile  as  acquaintance  that  had  unexpectedly 
met  one  another.  The  old  man  was  cheeriul  and 
talkative,  and  the  way  seemed  «hort  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not  disre-^ 
saraed,  accompanied  them  to  their  house,  and,  at 
uie  prince^  request,  entered  with  them.  They 
placed  him  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  set  wino> 
and  conserves  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasure* 
which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive. 
You  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  of  al( 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
flows^  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  pcHbrm 
their  revolutions.  Every  thing  must  supply  you 
with  contemplation,  and  renew  the  consaousness 
of  your  own  dignity." 

**  Lady,"  answered  he,  « let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions:  it 
is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
world  has  lost  its  novelty:  I  look  round,  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days.  I 
rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  m  the  same 
shadel  once  disputed  upon  the  annual  overfiow  of 
the  Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the 
erave^  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on 
ue  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much 
delight  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  I  to  do 
with  those  things  which  I  am  soon  to  leave  ?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,"  said  hn- 
lac,  "  with  the  recollection  of  an  honourable  and 
usdul  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all  agree  t^ 
give  you." 

'*  rraise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  si^h,  "  is  to  an 
old  man  an  empty  soun<L  I  have  neither  mother 
to  be  dehghtea  with  the  reputation  of  her  son, 
nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husbandl 
I  have  outUved  my  friends  and  my  rivals.  Nothing 
is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  extend 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted 
with  applause,  because  it  is  considered  as  the  eaiw 
nest  of  some  future  good,  and  because  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me,  who  am 
now  declining  to  decrepitude,  there  is  Uttle  to  be 
feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  less 
to  be  hoped  from  their  afiection  or  esteem.  Some^ 
thing  diey  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give 
me  nothing.  Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and 
high  employment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect 
ofufe  recalls  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of 
good  neglected,  much  time  squandered  upon  trides, 
and  more  lost  in  idleness  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted^  and  many  great 
attempts  unfinished.  My  mmd  is  burdeped  with 
no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  mym. 
self  to  tranquillity;  endeavour  to  abstract  rov 
thougfalB  fifom  hopes  and  cares,  wliich,  thougb 
reasen  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  tiy  to  keep 
their  old  possession  of  the  heart;  expect,  with 
serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot 
long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state, 
that  happiness  which  here  I  could  not  find,  ana 
that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not  attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audienco 
not  mnch  elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  wiUi  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this  aon 
count;  for  age  had  never  been  considered  as  th» 
season  of  felicity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  bo 
easy  in  decline  and  weakncssi  it  was  likely  that 
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thA  dajB  of  vigour  and  alaaitr  might  be  htppy : 
that  the  noon  of  life  might  be  brightt  if  the  even- 
ingcould  be  calm. 

The  piincesa  suspected  that  age  waa  querulous 
and  malignant,  ana  delighted  to  repress  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  had  newly  entered  the 
world.  She  had  seen  the  possessors  of  estates 
look  with  envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  could 
confine  it  to  themselves. 

Pekimh  conjectured  that  the  man  was  older 
than  he  appeared^  and  was  willing  to  impute  his 
complaints  to  deUnous  dejection ;  or  else  supposed 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  therefore 
discontented :  **  For  nothing/'  said  she,  '*  is  more 
common  than  to  call  our  own  condition  the  con- 
dition of  life." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  de- 
pressed, smiled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could 
BO  readily  procure  to  themselves;  and  remem- 
bered, that  at  the  same  age  he  was  equally  confi- 
dent of  unmingled  prosperity,  and  equally  fertile 
of  consolatory  expedients.  He  forbore  to  force 
upon  them  unwelcome  knowledge,  which  time 
itself  would  too  soon  impress.  The  princess  and 
her  lady  retired ;  the  madness  of  the  astronomer 
hkAg  upon  their  minds;  and  they  desired  Imlac 
to  erter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next  morning 
the  lia-^g  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THB  PEINCBSS  AND  PXKUAH  VISIT  THK 
▲9TR0N0MBR. 

Thb  princess  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  pri- 
i«te  of  Imloc^s  astronomer,  thought  his  character 
at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange,  that  they  could 
not  be  satisfied  witliout  a  nearer  knowledge ;  and 
Indac  was  requested  to  find  the  means  of  biing- 
mgthem  together. 

This  was  somewhat  difficult;  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women,  though 
he  lived  in  a  city  that  had  in  it  many  Europeans^ 
who  followed  the  manners  of  their  own  countries, 
»nd  many  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
lived  there  with  European  liberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  be  refused,  and  several  schemes  were 
proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 
It  was  proposed  to  introduce  them  as  strangers 
in  distress,  to  whom  the  sage  was  always  accessi- 
ble; but,  after  some  deliberation,  it  appeared,  that 
by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  oouU  be  formed, 
for  their  conversation  would  be  shoit,  and  they 
oould  not  decently  importune  him  often.  "  This," 
said  Raaseias,  **  is  true :  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger 
objection  against  the  misrepresentation  of  your 
atate.  I  have  always  considered  it  aa  treason 
against  the  great  republic  of  human  nature,  to 
iwke  any  man^s  virtues  tlie  means  of  deceiving 
him,  whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  All 
fanpoature  weakens  confidence,  and  chills  benevo- 
lence. When  the  sage  finds  that  you  are  not 
what  you  seemed,  he  will  feel  the  resentment  na* 
tural  to  a  man  who,  conscious  of  great  abilities, 
discovers  that  be  has  been  tricked  by  understand- 
ings meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
trust which  he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay 
aside  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel,  and  close  the 
hand  of  chanty;  and  where  will  you  find  tlie 
power  of  restoring  his  benefactions  to  mankind, 
or  Ims  peace  to  himaelf  ?'* 


To  thia  noreplj  was  attamptod,  and  Inbc  lift- 

gan  to  hope  that  their  curiosity  would  subside^ 
but,  next  day,  Pekuah  told  him,  she  had  now 
found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit  to  the  astn^ 
nomcr,  for  she  would  solicit  permissioii  to  con- 
tinue under  him  the  studies  m  wluch  she  had 
been  initiated  bv  the  Arab,  and  the  princess  might 
go  with  her,  either  as  a.  fellow-student,  or  because 
a  woman  could  not  decentlv  come  alone.  **  I  am 
afraid,'*  said  Imlac,  "  that  he  will  aoon  be  weaiy 
of  your  company ;  men  advanced  far  in  know- 
ledge do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elements  of  thdr 
art;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  even  of  the  de- 
ments, as  he  will  deliver  them  conneeted  with 
inferences  and  mingled  with  reflection^  you  are  a 
veiy  capable  auditress."  "  That,"  aaid  Pekuah 
*'  must  oe  my  care:  I  ask  of  you  only  to  take  me 
thither.  My  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
YOU  imagine  it;  and  by  concurring^  alwaya  with 
his  opinions,!  shall  make  him  think  it  greater  than 
it  is." 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  this  reaoli>> 
tion,  was  tokl  that  a  foreign  lady,  travelhn^  in 
scai^ch  of  knowledge,  had  heard  of  iiia  reputalioii, 
and  was  desirous  to  become  his  scholax.  The 
uncommonness  of  the  proposal  raised  at  onoe  his 
surprise  and  curiosity,  ana  when,  after  a  ahoit  de- 
liberation, he  consented  to  admit  her,  he  could 
not  stay  without  impatience  till  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  magpifiioently, 
and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  aatronoinei, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  himself  approached  with 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearance^ 
In  the  exchange  of  the  first  civilities,  he  waa 
timorous  and  bashful ;  but  when  the  talk  became 
regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and  justified 
the  character  which  Imlac  had  given.  In^uiiiag 
of  Pekuah  what  could  have  turned  her  inrlination 
towards  astronomy,  he  received  from  her  a  history 
of  her  adventure  at  the  pyramid,  and  of  the  time 
passed  in  the  Arab's  island.  She  told  her  tale 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her  convefsation 
took  possession  of  ms  heart.  The  disooucae  waa. 
then  turned  to  astrononw:  Pekuah  displayed 
what  she  knew :  he  looked  upon  her  aa  a  promgj 
of  geniufl^  and  entreated  her  not  to  deaiat  fiom  ai. 
study  which  she  had  ao  happily  begun. 

Tney  came  again  and  agam,  and  were  evoy 
time  more  welcome  than  before.  The  sage  eo- 
deavoured  to  amuae  them,  that  they  mi^  pro- 
long their  visits,  for  he  found  his  thoughts  grow 
brighter  in  their  company ;  the  clooda  of  sc^liGi- 
tuoe  vanished  by  degree^  as  he  foroed  bknaelf 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  nieved  when  be  was 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  ms  old  employment  of 
reinilating  the  seasons. 

The  princess  and  her  f^ourite  had  now  watch- 
ed his  lips  for  several  months,  and  could  not 
catch  a  single  word  from  which  thev  could  judge 
whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in  the  opinKHi  o^ 
his  preternatural  comnuasioo.  They  often  con- 
trived to  bring  him  to-  an  open  dedaratioB;  but 
he  easily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and,  on  which 

pod  from  tfa 


side  soever  they  pieaaed  him,  escaped  f 
to  some  other  topic. 
As  their  famiharity  increased,  they  invited  hia 


often  to  the  house  of  Imlac,  where  th^ 
guished  him  by  extraordinary  respect.  ECe  bmui 
gradually  to  delight  in  aublunary  pleasurea.  fie 
came  early,  and  departed  late;  Uboured  to  ro> 
commend  himself  by  assiduity  and  compUauaoi^ 
excited  their  curiosity  after  new  aits,  that  th^ 
might  atilL  want  hu  assiatanoej  and  wiNikUi^ 
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nukdo  iny  ckcohmni  of  {HMmre  or  in^pmy,  en* 
treated  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  tnt^rity  and  wifldom, 
the  prince  and  his  mterwere  conTinced  that  he 
mignt  be  tnuted  without  danger:  and,  lest  he 
ah^d  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  civilities 
'Which  he  received,  discovered  to  him  their  condi- 
tion, with  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  re- 
quired his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life; 

'*  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  worid 
•reads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,"  said 
le  saf^  '^  I  am  not  aUe  to  instruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  I  have  chosen  wrong.  I  have 
passed  ray  time  in  study  without  experience:  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  wliich  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.  I 
have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  common  comforts  of  life:  I  have  missed  the 
endearing  elegance  of  female  fiiendship,  and  the 
happy  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  obtained  anv  prerogatives  above  other  stu> 
dents^  they  have  been  accompanied  with  fear,  di»> 
quiet,  and  scrnpolosity;  but  even  of  these  prero- 

Sktives,  whatever  they  wcrl  I  have,  since  my 
oughts  have  been  diversified  by  more  intei^ 
cxNirse  with  the  m'orid,  begun  to  question  the  re» 
ality.  VThen  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost  in 
pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  thmk 
that  my  inquiries  have  ended  in  error,  and  that  I 
have  soflered  much,  and  sufibred  it  in  vain." 

Imlac  was  delisfated  to  find  that  the  sage's  mi- 
derstanding  was  breaking  through  its  mists,  and 
resolved  to  detain  him  from  the  planets  till  he 
should  forget  hi»  task  of  ruling  them,  and  reason 
iihould  recover  its  original  influence. 

From  this  thne  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  fiuniliar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
ixrojects  and  pleasures :  his  respect  kept  him  atten- 
tive, and  the  activity  of  Rasschs  did  not  leave 
much  time  uncnffaged.  Something  was  always 
to  be  done:  the  day  was  spent  in  making  obser- 
vations, which  furnished  talk  for  the  evening,  and 
the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the 
morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  nnce  he  had 
mingled  in  the  gay  tumidts  of  life,  and  divided  his 
hours  by  a  succession  of  amusements,  he  found 
the  conviction  of  his  authority  over  the  skies  fade 
gradually  fimn  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less 
to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to 
others,  and  which  he  now  found  subiect  to  varia- 
tion, fiom  causes  in  which  reason  had  no  part 
^^  If  I  am  accidently  left  alone  for  a  few  hours," 
oaid  he,  **  my  inveterate  persuasion  rushes  upon 
my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  are  chained  dovm  by 
flNMue  irresistible  violence ;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
entangled bv  the  prince's  conversation^  and  in- 
stantaneously released  at  the  entrance  of  Pekuah. 
I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  of  spectres,  who 
is  set  at  ease  by  a  lamp,  uid  wonders  at  the  dread 
whKh  harassea  him  in  the  darii,  yet,  if  his  lamp 
be  eztinsuished,  feels  again  the  terrors  which  he 
knows  Siat  when  it  is  light  he  shall  feel  no  more. 
But  I  am  sometimes  waid,  lest  I  indulge  my 
quiet  by  criminal  negligence,  and  voluntaiuy  for> 
set  the  great  <AuLr^  with  whk:h  I  am  mtrusted. 
If  I  favour  mjTself  m  a  known  error^  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubtrul  question  of 
this  hnportance,  how  dreadful  is  my  cnme!" 

**  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  "^  is  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is 
complio^ted  with  the  dread  of  guilt ;  fancy  and 
conscience  dMB  ict  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 


so  often  shift  Khtkt  places,  that  the  iDusions  of  one 
ore  not  distmguisned  from  the  dictates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  or 
religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when  they 

S've  it  pain :  but  when  melancholy  notions  take 
le  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  w6  are  afraid  to  ex^ 
elude  or  baiiish  them.  For  this  reason  the  supers 
stitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  mdancnoly 
almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  let  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne» 
^ect  can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  the  obliga^ 
tion,  which,  when  you  consider  it  with  freedomi 
you  find  very  little,  and  that  little  growing  every 
day  less.  Open  jfour  heait  to  the  influence  olT 
the  li^t,  which,  from  time  to  time^  breaks  in 
upon  you :  when  scruy^es  importune  you,  which 
you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  periey.  but  fly  to  business,  or  to  P» 
kuah ;  and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  ho* 
manity,  and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  vice  m» 
that  you  should  be  angled  out  for  supematniol 
favours  or  afflictionSk" 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THB  miNCB  BHTBOS  AlTD  BftOrM  A  MBW 
TOPIC 

**  All  tlns^"  said  the  astronomer,  **  I  have  often 
thought ;  but  my  reason  hos  been  so  Ions  subjoi' 
pLted  by  an  uncontrollable  and  overwhelmmg 
idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  decisions. 
I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by 
sufiering  chimeras  to^pey  upon  tne  in  secret ;  but 
melancholy  shrinks  from  communication,  and  I 
never  found  a  man  before  to  whom  I  could  nnparC 
my  troubles,  though  I  had  been  certain  of  reliefl 
I  rejoice  to  nnd  my  own  sentiments  confimied  by 
yours,  who  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  can  have 
no  motive  or  puipose  to  deceive.  I  hope  that 
time  and  variety  Will  dissipate  the  gloom  tnat  has 
so  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my 
days  will  be  spent  in  peace." 

^  Your  learning  and  virtue,**  said  Imlac,  **  may 
jusdy  give  you  hopes." 

Rasselos  then  entered,  with  the  fnincess  and 
Pdiuah,  and  ixtquired  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  diversion  for  the  next  day.  "  Such,** 
said  Nekayah,  '^  is  the  state  of  life,  tnat  none  are 
happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change :  the  . 
change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  we  have  made  it| 
the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  worid  b 
not  yet  exhausted ;  let  me  see  something  to-mor- 
row which  I  never  saw  before^" 

^  Variety,"  ssid  Rasselas,  *^  is  so  necessary  to 
content,  that  even  the  happy  valley  disgusted  me 
by  the  recurrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  I  could  not 
forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience,  when 
I  saw  the  monks  of  8t  Anthony  support,  without 
complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  delight,  but  tinii> 
form  hardship." 

**  Those  men,"  answered  Imlac,  "  are  less 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abt»» 
sinian  princes  m  their  prison  of  pleasnre.  What* 
ever  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an  ade^ 
quate  and  reason^lc  motive.  Thri  r  labour  sup 
plies  them  with  necessarirs;  it  therefore  cannot 
oe  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their  do* 
I  votion  prepares  them  for  another  statc^  and  te* 
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uinds  them  of  its  aftproadi,  Wbile  it  fits  them 
i<ir  It  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed;  one 
duty  succeeds  another;  so  that  the?  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraction  of  unguided  choice,  nor 
lost  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appropiiated 
hour;  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  because  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  they  are 
always  advancing  towards  endless  felicity.'* 

^  Do  you  tliink,*'  said  Nckayah,  **  iliat  the  mo- 
nastic rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state 
than  any  other  7  May  not  he  equally  hope  for 
future  happiness  who  converses  openly  with  man- 
kind, who  succours  the  distressed  by  his  charity, 
instructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and  contri- 
botes  by  bis  industry  to  the  general  system  of  life ; 
even  though  he  should  omit  some  of  the  mortifi- 
cations which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and 
allow  himself  such  narmless  delights,  as  his  con- 
dition may  place  within  his  reach?** 

"  This,*'  said  Imlac,  '*  is  a  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I 
am  afi»id  to  decide  on  either  part  He  that  lives 
Well  in  the  woild  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well 
in  a  monasteiT.  But,  perhaps,  every  one  is  not 
able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  public  life ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  propcriy  retreat 
Some  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and  have 
likewise  little  Strength  to  tesiat  evil.  Many 
are  weaiy  of  their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and 
are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  bvaaod  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
mimed  by  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  socie^.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the  weary 
may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate. 
Those  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation  have 
something  so  congenial  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  pur- 
pose to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a 
few  associates  serious  as  himself.** 

''Such,**- said  Pekuah,  "has  often  been  ray 
wish ;  and  I  have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that 
■he  should  not  willingly  die  in  a  crowd.*' 

**  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,**  pro- 
ceeded Imlac,  **  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  is 
still  to  bo  examined  what  pleasures  are  harmless. 
The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image 
is  not  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  its  consequences. 
Pleasure,  in  itself  hannlesa,  may  become  mis- 
chievous, by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we 
know  to  be  transient  and  probatory,  and  with- 
drawing our  thoughts  from  that,  of  which  every 
hour  brmss  us  nearer  to  the  beginning,  and  of 
*  which  no  len^  of  time  will  bring  us  to  the  end. 
Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself,  nor  has  any 
other  use,  but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  al- 
lurements of'  sensa  In  the  state  of  future  perfec- 
tion, to  which  we  all  aspire,  there  will  bo  plea- 
sure without  danger,  and  security  without  re- 
straint** 

The  princesa  was  silent,  and  Rasselas,  turning 
lo  the  astronokiier,  asked  him  whetlier  he  could 
not  delay  her  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
which  she  had  not  seen  before. 

**  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sag^ ''  has  been  so 
gmenl,  and  your  pursuit  of  know%dgc  so  vigor- 
ous, that  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily  to  be 
found :  but  what  you  can  no  longer  procure  from 
the  living  may  be  given  by  the  d^.  Among  the 
wonders  of  this  country  arc  the  caLicombs,  or  llu- 
ancient  repositories,  in  which  the  bodies  of  Ihu 
Mrfiest  generations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by 


the  viitoe  of  tfie  gums  wluch  mMbaeA  Uni^ 
they  yet  remain  without  comiptioa.** 

**  I  know  not,**  said  Rasselas,  **  what  pleasmv 
the  sight  of  the  catacombs  can  afibid ;  but,  sinoe 
nothing  else  is  ofiered,  I  am  resolved  to  view  them, 
and  shall  place  this  with  many  other  things  which  I 
have  don^  because  I  would  do  sometfaui^** 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the  next 
day  visited  the  catacombs.  When  they  wen 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepulchral  caves,  ^P»> 
kuah,"  said  the  princess,  ''we  are  now  agaia 
invad^  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  I  know  that 

fou  wiu  stay  behind ;  let  me  find  you  mfe  wha 
return." — *'  1*^0,  I  will  not  be  Idl,**  antfwcred 
Pekuah :  ''I  will  go  down  between  you  mad  the 
prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  won- 
der through  the  labyrinth  of  sobteiTaneoaa  pas- 
sages, where  the  bodies  were  lakl  in  iowsob  etfher 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

IMLAC  blSCOCTRSBS  OK  THE  NATITRC  Ot  tHt  SOTL 

''What  reason,"  said  the  prince^  ''can  be 
given,  whv  the  Elgyptians  should  thus  expensively 
preserve  tnoee  carcasses  which  some  natiOBB  ooo- 
surae  with  fire,  others  lay  to  mingle  with  the 
earth,  and  all  a^ree  to  remove  from  their  a^i^  as 
soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  perfbmed  7" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  customs^"  aaad  lodac^ 
"  is  commonly  unknown  ;  for  the  pradioe  oAea 
continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased :  and  oon- 
ceming  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture;  for  what  reason  did  not  dictate^  rei' 
son  cannot  explain.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  practice  of  embalming  arose  only  from  teodeiw 
ness  to  the  remains  of  rcUtions  or  friends ;  and 
to  this  opinion  I  am  more  inchned,  because  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  care  should  have  been 
general ;  had  all  the  dead  been  embalmed,  thA 
repositories  must  in  time  have  been  more  spacioas 
than  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  I  suppoee  only 
tlie  rich  or  honourable  were  secured  from  conup- 
tion,  and  the  rest  left  to  tlie  course  of  nature. 

'*  But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  the  soul  to  hve  as  long  as  the  body 
continued  undissolved,  and  therefore  tried  this 
method  of  eluding  deatli." 

'*  Could  the  wise  Egyptians,"  said  Nokayth. 
"  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul  ?  If  the  soul  cnold 
once  survive  its  separation,  wliat  could  it  ailec^ 
wards  receive  or  suner  from  the  body  7" 

"  The  Egyptians  would  doubtless  think  an>- 
neously,**  saia  the  astronomer,  '*  in  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  and  tlie  first  dawn  of  philosophv. 
The  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  disputed,  amidst  uU 
our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowledge:  soms 
vet  say,  that  it  may  be  material,  who^  nevetthe* 
less,  believe  it  to  be  immortaL" 

'*  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  "  have  indeed  said 
that  the  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  man  has  thought  it  who  knew' how 
to  think  ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  reason  enlorce 
the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the  notices  of 
sense  and  investigations  of  science  concur  to 
prove  tlic  unconsciousness  of  matter. 

"It was  never  supposed  that  cositadon  isin- 
horcntin  matter,  or  Uiat  every  particle  is  u  think- 
in  i;  beinp.  Yet  if  any  part  of  matter  .be  devoid 
of  Liiou^ht,  what  pait  can  we  suppose  to  tfairdi  1 
Matter  can  difier  trom  matter  only  in  form,  dcn- 
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«tt^,  Vnlk,  motjoii,  and  direction  of  motion.  To 
ivhich  of  these,  however  varied  or  combinod,  can 
consciousness  be  annexed?  To  be  round  or 
square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slowly  or  erwiiUy,  one  way  or  another, 
are  modes  of  material  existence,  aU  equally  alien 
from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once 
without  thoughL  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by 
some  new  mmlincation ;  but  all  the  modifications 
^vhich  it  can  admit  are  equally  unconnected  with 
Cogitative  powers." 

**But  the  materialists,"  said  the  astronomer, 
**  urge  that  matter  may  have  qualities  with  which 
ive  are  unacquainted.'^ 

"  He  who  will  determine,"  returned  Imlac, 
*^  against  that  wliich  he  knows,  because  there 
may  be  something  which  he  knows  not ;  he  that 
can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknow- 
ledged certainty,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among 
reasonable  bein^  All  that  we  know  of  matter 
is,  that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and 
if  this  conviction  cannot  be  opposed  but  by  refer- 
ring us  to  something  that  we  know  not,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  haman  intellect  can  admit 
If  that  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by  that 
which  is  unknown,  no  beings  not  omniscient,  xain 
arrive  at  certainty." 

."Yet  let  us  not,"  said  the  astronomer,  <'too 
arrogantly  limit  the  Creator's  power." 

'<  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence,"  replied 
the  poet,  **  to  suppose  that  one  thing  is  not  con- 
sistent with  anotner,  that  the  same  proposition 
cannot  bo  at  once  true  and  false,  that  the  same 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  in- 
capable of  cogitation," 

"  1  know  not,"  said  Nekajrah,  *'  any  great  use 
of  this  question.  Does  that  immateriality,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  sufficiently  proved,  ne- 
cessarily indude  et^nal  duration  ?" 

**  Of  immateriality,"  said  Imlac,  "  oar  kieas  are 
negative,  and  therefore  obscura  Immateriality 
RcM^ms  to  imply  a  natural  power  of  perpetual 
duration  as  a  conseauence  oi  exemption  from  all 
causes  of  decay :  wnatever  perishes  is  destroyed 
by  the  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation 
ot  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  concave  how  that  Which 
has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no  solution, 
can  be  naturally  conrupted  or  impaired." 

**  1  know  not,"  said  Rasselaa,  ^  how  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  without  extension :  what  Is  ex- 
tended must  have  ports,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed." 

"  Consider  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Im- 
lac, "and  the  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will 
find  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal  form 
is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk ;  yet  an  ideal 
form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  certain,  when 
you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  possesses 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid 
itself  is  standing.  What  space  does  the  idea  of 
a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain 
ot  com  7  or  how  can  cither  idea  sufier  laceration  ? 
As  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause ;  as  thought, 
such  is  the  power  that  thinks,  a  power  impassive 
and  indiscerptible." 

"But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayab,  "whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Being  which  ma[ae  the  soul,  can 
destroy  it" 

"  He  surely  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac, 

''sbce,  however  unpcrishable,  it  receives  from  a 

3M 


superiof  nature  fts  power  of  duratkm.  That  H 
will  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  decay,  or 
principle  of  corruption,  may  be  shovm  by  philoBo* 
phy ;  but  philosophy  can  PoU.  no  more.  That  it 
will  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  that  made  it,  we 
most  humbly  learn  from  nigher  authority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood  a  while  silent,  and 
collected.  "  Let  us  return,"  said  RasseUs, "  fVotn 
tJiis  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy  would  be 
these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did  not 
know  that  be  shoi^ld  never  die ;  that  what  now 
acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  noW 
tliinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those  thet  Ue 
here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  powei^ 
ful  of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  remember  the 
shortness  of  our  present  state :  tliey  were^  m^ 
haps,  snatched  away  While  tkey  were  busy,  like 
us,  in  the  choice  of  Zt/e." 

"  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  lifil 
is  become  less  important;  I  hope  hentfter  te 
think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caveni%  aml» 
under  the  protection  of  their  guard,  i 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THB  C0NCLI78I09S   IN  WHICH  NOTHnO  » 
CONCLUDED. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundtiloo  of  the 
NUe :  a  few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  cttaoombfl 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  bouse.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  invit»> 
tion  to  any  excursions ;  and  being  wdl  supplied 
with  materials  for  talk,  they  diverted  themselvee 
with  comparisons  of  the  different  fonne  of  life 
which  they  had  observed,  and  with  varioue 
schemes  ot  happiness  which  each  of  them  had 
formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  an^ 
place  as  the  convent  of  St  Anthony,  where  thta 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  oraer :  shewas  weaiy  ofexpectap 
tion  and  disgust,  and  wonld  gladly  be  fixed  m 
some  unvariable  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  sublmiair 
things,  knowledge  was  the  best  She  desired 
fiivt  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  purposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which  she 
would  preside,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  old^ 
and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  commnmcatioii 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  age  modeli 
of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  king^m,  in  which 
he  might  administer  justice  in  ms  own  persoOy 
and  see  all  the  parts  of  government  with  hn  own 
eyes ;  but  ho  could  never  fix  the  lunits  of  hie 
dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  number 
of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  eptronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct- 
ing their  course  to  any  particular  port 

Of  these  wishes  that  they  had  fonned,  ^M&f 
well  knew  that  none  could  be  obtamed.  Ther 
detiberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  end 
resolved,  when  the  inundation  should  eeeee^  to 
return  to  Abissinia. 
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THE  VISION  OP  THEODORE,  THE 
HERMIT  OF  TENERIFFE, 

POUND  IN  BB  CELL.—— 1748, 
FROM    THE    FRECEFTOR. 

Son  of  Peneverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  Teneriflbj  who  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest 
his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and 
heaped  wealth  together,  I  loved  and  was  favoured, 
I  wore  the  robedf  honodr,  and  heard  the  music  of 
adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness : 
I  was  unhappy,  and  retired.  I  sought  for  some 
time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where 
alt  real  wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and  where 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessitv  of  purchasing 
the  assistance  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  their 
follies.  Here  I  saw  fruits  and  herbs  and  water, 
and  here  determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death, 
which  I  hope,  when  aC  last  it  comes,  will  fall 
'Ughtly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forget- 
liilness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  incli- 
nation  to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  pro- 
•curing  sustenance  reqcdred ;  but  -as  I  stood  one 
day  ^holding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it;  and  when  I 
vas  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner  deter- 
mined to -scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  conceived 
a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion 
of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not 
because  it  appeared  criminal,  but  because  it  was 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for  the  bet- 
ter, alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itself.  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was 
deceiving  me,  that  my  impatience  of  confinement 
arose  from  some  eartnly  passion,  and  that  my  ar- 
dour to  survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a 
hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes 
of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distraction  every  day  greater.  I  was  alwa3ra  re- 
proaching myself  with  the  want  of  happiness 
within  my  reacli,  and  at  last  began  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  laziness  mther  than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the  summit 
of  TcnerifTc. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
joumcnr  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain  ;  but  I  hod 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened 
with  provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous, 
and  the  sand  slided  from  beneath  my  feet :  at  last, 


fainting  with  labour,  I  arrived  at  a  smaR  plara 
almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the 
cast  I  sat  down  to  rest  awliile,  in  full  persaasioo 
that  when  1  had  recovered  my  strength  I  sfaoold 
proceed  on  my  design;  but  when  once  i  bad 
tasted  ease,  I  found  many  reasons  aoainst  dis- 
turbing it  The  branches  spread  a  shade  over  my 
head,  and  the  ^es  of  spring  wafted  odours  to 
my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternatelv  excuses  for 
delay,  and  resolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irresisti- 
ble heaviness  suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  my 
head  upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myself  to  sleep: 
when  methought  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  theffisfat 
of  eagles,  and  a  bemg  of  more  than  hmnan  difp- 
nity  stood  before  me.  While  I  was  debberatinc 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  with 
an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me  solemnly,  bat 
without  severity,  **  Theodore,  whither  art  thoa 
going  7"  *'  I  am  climbing,"  answered  I,  *'to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy «  more  extensive 
prospect  of  the  works  of  nature"  ^  Attend  first," 
says  he, "  to  the  prospect  which  this  place  afibids^ 
and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  I  will  explain. 
I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watch 
over  the  children  of  the  dust,  to  preserve  them 
from  those  evils  which  will  not  ultmiately  tenni- 
nate  in  -godd,  and  which  they  do  not,  by  their  own 
faults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round  there 
fore  without  fear:  observe,  contemplate^  and  be 
instnicted." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  mountam  higher  than  T«nerifie,  to  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  never 
reach:  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gaimgixpoa 
its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  its  foot, 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  to 
find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceiva 
biyin  emptiness  and  dalrkness.  Thus  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused ;  above  were  tracks  inscni- 
table  and  below  was  total  vacuity.  But  mv  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried  out, 
^  Theodore,  be  not  affrighted,  but  raise  thy  eyes 
again ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  tliee, 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attentioii, 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers  ;  the 
middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  ciags, 
and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hune 
brailches  loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  which 
were  scattered  palaces  and  bowers^  The  tracts 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  were 
generally  barren;  but  there  were  among  tbe 
clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  evergreens,  which 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  tbe 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  and 
facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  clambering 
among  them. 
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Then,  beginning^to  examine  more  minutely  the 
^flerent  parts,  I  observed  at  a  great  distance  a 
multitude  of  botli  sexes  issuinginto  view  from  the 
hottom  of  tbe  mountain.    Their  first  actions  I 
could  not  accurately  discern  ;  but,  as  they  every 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  tliat  they 
nmused  theinselves  with  gatlierin^  flowers  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  modest  vu'gin  in  a  whitQ 
robe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to  confine 
them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track :  for  she 
knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and 
solid,  and'  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or 
bewildered.    When,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
plucked  a  thistle  for  a  flower,  Innocence,  so  she 
was  called;  would  smile  at  the  mistake.    Happy, 
said  I,  are  they  who  arc  under  so  gentle  a  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  safe.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  dwell  lon2on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity ; 
for  I  found  that  Innocence  continued  her  attend- 
ance biut  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only 
the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per   province.     Those  whom    she   abandoned 
scarcely  knew  that  they  were  feft,  before  they  per- 
ceived themselves  in  the  hands  of  Education,  a 
nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commands^  who  confined  them  to  certain 
paths,  in  their  opinion  too  narrow  and  too  rough. 
These  they  were  continually  solicited  to  leave  by 
Appetite,  whom  Education  could   never  fright 
away,  though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such 
timidity,  that  the  eflects  of  her  presence  were 
scarcely  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  d&sirous  of 
confinuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were 
no  longer  guarded  by  Innocence ;  and  such  as 
Education  could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the 
mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were 
seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was 
frequently  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Ha- 
bits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at 
eveiy  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
they  would  be  under  the  dominion  «f  Habit  before 
theyperceived  their  danger;  and  that  those  whom 
Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  little  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,' so  frequently  repeated,  1  was 
very  solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
tector directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pigmies, 
which  appeared  to  walk  silently  before  those  that 
were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.    I  found  that.  I  had 
missed  the  notice  of  thern  before,  both  because 
thev  were  so  mitiute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned, 
and  because  thev  grew  every  moment  nearer  ip 
their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which  they  were 
surrounded.     As   the    followers    of  Education 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  tlie  presence  of 
these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their 
ditninutive^size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  hu- 
man beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her 
precepts  of  vigilance  witli  wonder:  and  when^ 
theytnought  her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them 
with  contempt    ^(or  could*  I  myself  think  her 
cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent  inculcations 
teemed  to  suppose,  till  I  obser\'ed  that  each  of 
these  petty  beings  held,  secretly  a  chain  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  prepare'd  to  bind  those 
whom  she  found  within  her  power.    Yet  these 
Habits,  under  the  eye  of  Education,  went  quietly 
forward,  and  seemed  veiy  littio  to  iocreaae  il^ 


bulk  or  strength:  for  though  they  were  always 
willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education 
kept  them  apart  from  her,  they  would  veiy  punc- 
tually obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads 
'in  which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  waf|  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing, 
yet  not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could 
1  forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  saw 
in  how  much  less  time  they  generally  gained  than 
lost  bulk.  Though  diey  grew  slowly  m  tlie  road 
of  Education,  it  might  however  be  perceiyed  that 
they  grew ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call 
of  Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantic ; 
and  tneir  strength  was  such  that  Education 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  ui 
chains  by  them,  whom  she  'could  never  moro 
rescue  from  their  slavery.  She  pointed  them  out, 
but  with  little  efllect ;  for  all  her  pupils  appeared 
confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that 
they  were  hindered  fh>m  fallowing  the  triumph  of 
Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  at- 
tend, but  was  continually  doubUng  her  chains 
upon  her  companions ;  wiach  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter 
as  it  had  been  longer  worn ;  and  when  by  con- 
tinual additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to  be 
felt,  tliey  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

"W hen  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  • 
to  tlie  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to 
two  powers  of  superior  aspect    The  meaner  of' 
them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of. 
the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  confounded  and  perplexed  if  ever  she  . 
suffered  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
seemed  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing, 
but  with  sucn  a  condescension  as  plainly  show^ 
that  she  claimed  it  as  due ;  and  indeed  so  great 
was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would  * 
not  revererice,  must  not  behold  her. 

"Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  *•  be  feariess,  ^ 
and  be  wise ;   approach  tnese  powers,  whose  do-  ' 
minion  extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence.'*    I  trembled,^  and  yen- 
tured  to  address  the  inferior  nymph,  whose  eyes, 
though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able  to  sus- 
tain. «  Bright  Power,"  said  I, "  by  whatever  name 
it  is  lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  pre- 
sidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  will- 
be  granted?"    "It- will  be  granted,"  said  she^ 
"  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest;  who,  if" 
thou  wilt  receive  my  laws,  wilt  reward  thee  like 
the  rest  of  myyotanes,  by  conducting  thee  to  Re- 
ligion."  Charmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect,  T pro- 
fessed my  readiness  to  follow  her.    She  then  pre- 
sented me  to  her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  me 
with  tenderness.    I  bowed  before  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
seemed  to  expect  that  they  should  express  some 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss 
S*  that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto  a^rdc^ 
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them.  But  it  was  em  to  disoover,  by  the  alacrity 
which  bioke  out  at  her  dep«uture,  that  her  prc- 
■eace  had  been  long  duipleasing,  and  tliat  she  had 
been  teaehing  those  wno  felt  in  themselves  no 
want  of  instruction.  They  all  agreed  in  rejoicing 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  her  ca- 
prices, or  disturbed  by  her  documents^  but  should 
be  now  under  the  direction  onl^  of  Reason,  to 
whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
all  her  pfecepts.  Reason  counselled  them,  at 
their  first  entrance  upon  her  province,  to  enlist 
themselves  among  the  votaries  of  Rcli^on ;  and 
Informed  them,  that  if  they  trusted  to  her  alone, 
they  would  fina  the  same  fate  with  her  other  ad- 
mirers, whom  she  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
■gainst  Appetites  and  Passions,  and  who,  having 
been  seized  by  Habits  in  the  regions  of  Desire, 
had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns  of  De- 
spair. Her  admonition  was  vam;  the  greater 
number  declared  against  any  other  direction,  and 
doubted  not  but  by  her  superintendency  they 
•hould  climb  with  stuety  up  the  Mountain  of  Ex- 
istence. *'My  power,'*  said  Reason,  '*is  to  ad- 
vise, not  to  compel ;  I  have  already  told  you  the 
danger  of  your  choice.  The  paUi  seems  now 
plain  and  even,  but  tliere  are  asperities  and  pit- 
fatls,  over  which  Religion  only  caA  conduct  you. 
Look  upwards,  and  you  perceive  a  mist  before 
yoiOy  settled  upon  the  hignest  visible  part  of  the 
nKNintaia ;  a  mist  by  which  my  prospect  is  termi- 
nated^ and  which  is  pierced  only  bv  the  eyes  of 
Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the  temples  of  Happi- 
neaa  in  which  those  who  climb  tlie  precipice  by 
her  direction,  after  the  toil  of  their  pilgrimage,  re- 
pose for  ever.  I  know  not  the  way,^  and  therefore 
can  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.  Pride 
has  sometimes  reproached  mo  with  the  narrow- 
ness of  my  view,  but  when  she  endeavoured  to 
e]GteDd  it,  could  only  show  mc,  below  the  mist, 
the  bawers  of  Content;  even  they  vanished  as  I 
fiised  iiw  eyes  upon  tliem;  a^  those  whom  she 
penu^ed  to  travel  towards  thiem  were  enchained 
oy  Hi^ts,  and  i^uifed  by  Despair,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, whose  caverns  are  beyond  the  darkness  on 
the  ri^t  side  and  on  the  led,  from  whose  prisons 
none  can  escape,  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you 
to  avoid." 

&uoh  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those 
who  demanded  her  protection.  Some  that  recol- 
lected the  dictates  ot  Education,  finding  them  now 
Moonded  by  another  authority,  submitted  with 
Tetiiotance  to  the  strict  decree,  and  engaged  them- 
oehres  among  the  followers  of  Religion,  who  were 
diadnffuiBhea  b^  the  uniformity  of  tlieir  march, 
tliQU|^  many  of  tliem  were  women,  and  by  tlieir 
continual  endeavours  to  move  upwards,  without 
appearing  to  regard  Uie  prospects  which  at  every 
atep  courted  tiieir  attention. 

AU  those  who  determined  to  follow  cither  Rea- 
son or  Relig^Mi,  were  continually  importuned  to 
forsake  the  road,  sometimes  by  Passions,  and 
sometimes  by  Appetites,  of  whom  both  had  rea- 
son to  boast  the  success  of  their  artifices ;  for 
so  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way 
was  more  populous  than  tlie  rij^ht  The  attacks 
of  the  Appetites  were  more  impetuous,  those  of 
the  Passions  longer  continued.  The  Appetites 
turned  their  followers  directly  from  the  true  way ; 
but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a  path  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and  Re* 
ligion,  but  deviated  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last 
tStj  entirely  changea  their  course.    Appetito 


drew  aside  the  dull;,  and  Paanon  die  spoflitfv. 

Of  the  Appetites,  Lust  was  the  strongest ;  and  of 
the  Passions,  Vanity.  The  roost  poweriui  assault 
was  to  be  feared,  when  a  Passion  and  an  Appe- 
tite jomcd  tlieir  enticements;  and  the  path  of 
Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a  Passion  caikd 
to  one  side,  and  an  Appetite  to  the  other. 

These  seducers  had  tlie  greatest  success  upon, 
the  followers  of  Reason, over  whom  they  scarct  \r 
ever  failed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  counter- 
acted one  another.  They  had  not  the  same  tii- 
mnphs  over  tlie  votaries  of  Religion  ;  for  thouf^h 
they  were  often  led  aside  for  a  time,  Reii^rioa 
commonly  recalled  them  by  her  emt^saiy  Coo- 
science,  before  Habit  liad  time  to  enchain  them. 
But  they  that  professed  to  obey  Reason,  if  once 
they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned  ;  for  she  had 
no  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Pridc^  who 
generally  betrayed  her  confidence,  and  employed 
all  her  skill  to  support  Passion ;  and  if  ever  she 
did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Ha- 
bit had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every 
other  power  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  finil 
any  cufiicuity,  when  they  inacfvertently  qoitU?d 
her,  to  find  iier  again  by  the  direction  of  Con- 
science, unless  they  had  '^vcn  time  to  Habit  to 
draw  her  chain  behind  them,  and  bar  up  the  way 
by  which  they  had  wandered.  Of  some  of  those 
the  condition  was  justly  to  be  pitied,  who  turned 
at  every  call  of  Conscience,  and  triced,  but  with- 
out efiect,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Reli- 
gion walking  forwards  at  a  distance^  saw  her 
with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her ;  but  wtre, 
whenever  they  approached  her.  withheld  by  Ha- 
bit, and  languished  in  sordia  bondage,  which 
they  could  hot  escape,  though  they  scorned  and 
hated  it 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so  far  from 
p-owing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that 
if  they  were  not  totally  overcome,  every  stni^^a 
enlai^ed  their  bulk  and  increased  their  strength ; 
and  a  Habit  opposed  and  victorious  was  mors 
than  twice  as  strong  as  before  the  contest  The 
manner  in  which  those  who  were  weary  of  their 
tyranny  endeavoured  to  escape  from  them,  ap- 
peared by  the  event  to  be  generally  wrong ;  they 
tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  r&> 
treat  by  the  same  degrees  as  they  advanced :  but 
before  the  deliverance  was  completed.  Habit  al- 
ways threw  new  chains  upon  her  fugitive ;  nor  did 
any  escape  her  but  those  who,  by  an  e&rt  sud- 
den and  violent,  burst  their  shackles  at  once  and 
left  her  at  a  distance ;  and  even  of  these  many 
rushing  too  precipitately  fonvard,  and  hinder- 
ed by  their  terrors  from  stopping  where  they 
were,  safe,  were  fatigued  with  their  own  vehe- 
mence, and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that 
power  from  whom  an  escape  must  be  so  df^ariy 
bought,  and  whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  excepL 
when  it  was  resisted. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called 
upon  Reason  or  Religion  for  assistance;  each  of 
them  willingly  came  to  the  succour  of  her  suppli- 
ant, but  neither  with  tlie  same  stren^  nor  the 
same  success.  Habit,  insolent  with  her  power, 
would  often  presume  to  pariey  with  Reason, 
and  offer  to  loose  some  of  her  chains  if  tbe  rest 
might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who  was  never 
certain  of  victor}',  frequently  consented,  but  al<» 
ways  foMid  her  concession  destructive,  and  saw 
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Ihe  «tDlive  led  away  by  Habit  tobia  fimnerda- 
voy.  Keli^n  never  aubmittod  to  tieaty,  but  held 
out  ber  bimd  with  certainty  of  conquest ;  and  if 
the  captive  to  whom  ahe  ^ve  it  did  not  quit  hia 
hold,  atwajTB  led  him  away  m  triumph,  andjplaced 
him  m  the  direct  path  to  the  Temple  of  Happi- 
neaa,  where  Reaaon  never  failed  to  congratulate  oia 
delivefmttoe,  and  encourage  hia  adherence  to  that 
power  to  wtioae  timely  aoooour  be  was  indebted 
tor  it 

When  the  traveller  waa  a^ain  pUced  in  the 
road  of  Happineaa,  I  aaw  Habit  again  glidins 
before  him,  out  reduced  to  the  atature  of  a  dwaif, 
without  Btrength  and  without  activity :  but  when 
the  Paaaiona  or  Appetitea,  which  baa  before  a^ 
duced  him,  made  their  approach,  Habit  would  on 
at  aodden  start  into  aize.  and  with  unexpected 
violeooe  puah  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thua  impelled  on  one  aide,  and  allured  on  the 
other^  too  frequently  (quitted  the  road  of  Hap|»- 
neaa,  to  which  after  hia  aecond  deviation  from  it, 
he  rarelv  returned :  but  by  a  timel  v  call  upon  R^ 
ligion,  t&e  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  her  attacks 
ffrew  fainter,  and  at  laat  her  coireapondence  with 
the  enemy  waa  entirely  destroyed.  She  then 
began  to  employ  thoee  restleaa  facultiea  in  com- 
pliance with  tne  power  which  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  aa  ahe  grew  again  in  atature  and  in 
atrengthj  cleared  away  the  asperitiea  of  the  road 
to  Happmeaa. 

From  thia  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
Intention,  becauae  all  who  travelled  it  appeared 
cbeeif  ul  and  aatiafied ;  and  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  grei^  appeared  their  alacrity,  and 
the  atronger  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  gmdei  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but 
by  abort  excuraiona,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of 
their  passage  vigoroualy  supporting  them,  and 
driving  off  their  Appetitea  and  Passions  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  thia  road  late,  or  had  Ions  for- 
saken it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least, 
and  commonly  agamst  her  endeavours.  But  I 
observed,  when  &ey  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  few  wera  able  to  proceed  without  some 
support  from  Habit :  and  that  they  whose  Hafaita 
were  atrong,  advanced  towarda  the  miata  with 
little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last  with  calm- 
neaa  and  confidence ;  after  which,  they  were  seen 
oolv  bv  the  eye  of  Religion :  and  though  Reason 
looked  after  them  with  the  moat  eameat  curiosity, 
ahe  could  only  obtain  a  &int  gliropae,  when  her 
miatreaa  to  enlarge  her  proapect  raised  her  from 
^the  ground.  Reaaon,  however,  diacemed  that 
'they  wen  aafe^  but  Religion  saw  that  they  were 
happy. 

"Now,  Theodore,''  said  my  protector,  <<  with- 
draw thy  view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and 
see  the  fate  of  those  who,  when  they  wore  dis- 
missed by  Education,  would  admit  no  direction 
but  that  of  Reaaon.  Survey  their  wanderings,  and 
be  wise." 

I  looked  than  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which 
was  bdeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with 
that  of  Religion,  nor  had  reaaon  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  she  had,once  been 
taught  it,  she  clearly  aaw  that  it  was  right ;  and 
Pride  bad  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that 
she  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to 
ofier  heraelfaaaguideto  Religion:  whom  aflor 
many  vain  experimente  she  found  it  her  highest 
privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  however  at  lost 
HeU  ii^atnicted  in  paA  of  ths  way,  and  appeared 


to  teach  it  with  some  socoeaa  when  her  preccnte 
were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion^  or  her  influ- 
ence overborne  by  Appetite.  But  neitlier  of  these 
enemies  was  she  able  to  resist.  When  Passion 
seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted 
opposition ;  she  seemed  indeed  to  contend  with 
more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was  generally 
over-wearied  m  the  contest;  and  if  ciUier  ot  ber 
opponento  had  confederated  with  Habit,  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  votaries  of  Religion, 
she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to 
escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  followers  of 
Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  her 
chains  without  intermission,  and  without  rcir.Tvc. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition, 
who  was  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  eminences  on  either  side,  recounting 
the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  secu- 
rity of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains 
upon  them ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
oi  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  re- 
turn. Ambition  led  them  forward  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  where  many  fell,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  after  a  long 
series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Ava- 
rice, and  enlisted  by  her  in  the  service  of  Ty- 
ranny, where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  tiU 
their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong 
at  last  into  the  cavern  of  Despair. 

Othera  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ram- 
ble in  search  of  those  fruite  that  hung  over  the 
rocks,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  I 
observed,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered  about 
these  aoon  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were 
there  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Rea- 
son, or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before 
them.  When  these  hrst  quitted  the  road,  Reason 
looked  afler  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but 
had  litUe  expectations  of  being  able  to  reclaim 
them  -J  for  the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  such 
Qualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for 
the  present  moment;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear 
could  enter  their  retreats :  and  Habit  had  so  abso- 
lute a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  Religion 
had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her:  and  who 
retreated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way, 
not  to  the  bowera  of  Intemperance,  but  to  tha 
maze  of  Indolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in 
their  condition,  that  they  were  always  in  sight  of 
the  Road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  pre- 
sence, and  always  resolving  to  return  to-morrow. 
In  these  was  most  eminenUy  conspicuous  the  sub- 
tiety  of  Habit,  who  hung  imperceptible  ahacklea 
upon  them,  and  was  every  moment  leading  them 
farther  from  the  road,  which  they  always  imagined 
that  they  had  Uie  power  of  reaching.  They  wan- 
dered on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to  ano- 
ther, with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  secreUy 
upon  them,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowers 
grew  paler,  andtlie  scents  fainter;  they  proceeded 
in  their  dreary  march  witliout  pleasure  in  their 
progress,  yet  without  power  to  return ;  and  had 
tliis  aggravation  above  all  othnrs,  tliat  tliey  \yero 
cnininal  but  not  delighted.  The  drunkarci  lor  a 
time  laughed  over  his  wine;  the  ambitious  man 
triumphed  (n  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival  i  but  Um 
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captiveB  of  Indolence  had"  neither  superiority  nor 
nerriment  Discontent  lowered  in  their  fookn, 
and  Sadness  hoTcrcd  round  their  shades ;  yet 
they  crawled  on  reluctant  and  jrloomy,  till  they 
amved  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied  onl^ 
with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  domi- 
nion of  Indolence  terminates,  and  the  hopeless 
wanderer  is  delivered  up  to  Melancholy  ;  tlie 
chains  of  Habit  are  riveted  for  ever,  and  Melan- 
cholv,  having  tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  time, 
eonsiffns  him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene, 
mv  protector  called  out  to  me,  ''Remember, 
Theodore,  and  be  wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail 
against  thee."  I  started,  and  beheld  myself  sur- 
roundied  by  the  rocks  of  Teneriflle  :  the  birds  of 
Kilfht  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  glances  of 
thiB  morning  darted  upon  mc. 


THE  FOUNTAINS: 

A  FAIRT  TALE.^ 

Felix  qui  pocuit  boni 

FoQiemvisere  lucidum.  Boethiu»» 

As  Florotta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the 
foot  of  Pliiifimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry  in 
such  a  note  as  she  had  never  observed  before,  and 
looking  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  goldfinch  entan- 
gled by  a  lime-twig,  and  a  hawk  hovering  over 
him,  as  at  the  point  of  seizing  him  in  his  talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but  was 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked  fiercely 
upon  her  witliout  any  apparent  dread  of  her  ap- 
proach, and  as  she  advanced  seemed  to  increase 
m  bulk,  and  clapped  his  wings  in  token  of  do- 
ffance.  Floretta  stood  deliberating  a  few  mo- 
ments, but,  seeing  her  mother  at  no  great  distance, 
took  courage,  and  snatched  the  twig  with  the 
little  bird  upon  it  When  she  had  disengaged 
hbo,  she  put  him  in  her  bosom,  and  tlie  hawk  dew 
Qwav. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
her  from  what  danger  she  had  rescued  him  :  her 
mother,  after  admiring  its  beauty,  said,  that  he 
would  be  a  very  proncr  inhabitant  of  the  little 
gilded  cage,  which  had  hung  empty  since  the  star- 
ling died  tbr  want  of  water,  and  that  he  should  be 
placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be 
wonderfully  pleasant  to  hear  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  replied,  that  he 
had  better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than 
itie  for  want  of  water,  and  that  she  wouM  not 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  to  put  him  in  danger  of 
a  greater  :  she  therefore  took  him  into  her  hand, 
cleaned  his  feathers  from  the  bhxl-lime,  looked 
upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and,  having  put 
his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismissed  him  into  the  air. 

He  flew m  circles  round  her  as  she  wentnome, 
and,  perching  on  a  tree  before  the  door,  deliglited 
them  a  while  with  such  sweetness  of  song,  that 
her  mother  reproved  her  for  not  putting  him  in 
the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to  look  grave, 
but  silently  approved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guess- 
ed her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was 
older  she  would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to 
hear  her  little  bird  the  next  morning  singing  at 


*  From  Mixcellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.    Bv  Anna 
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liberty.  She  awakeit  eariy  and  firtened;  bat  im 
goldfinch  could  she  hear.  She  rose,  and  walkini* 
again  in  the  same  meadow,  went  to  view  the 
bush  where  she  had  seen  the  limo-twig  the  day 
before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  neaf 
the  place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind 
a  blossoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  female  form- 
of  very  low  stature,  but  of  elegant  proportion  and 
majestic  air,  arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
meadow,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  sun. 

Fk>retta  was  too  much  disordered  to  speek  or 
fly,  and  stood  motionless  between  fear  and  plea- 
sure, when  the  little  lady  took  her  by  the  hand 

"  I  am,''  says  she,  <*one  of  that  order  of  bdnga 
which  some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Piskies :  we 
have  always  been  known  to  inhabit  the  cngs 
and  caverns  of  Plinlimmon.  The  maids  and 
shepherds  when  they  wander  by  moonlight,  have 
oflen  heard  our  music,  and  sometimes  s^ea  onr 
dances. 

**  I  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  this  rMoo, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Lady 
Lihnct  of  the  Blue  Rock.  As  I  lived  always  in 
my  own  mountain,  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
human  manners,  and  thou^t  better  of  mankind 
than  other  fairies  found  them  to  deserve ;  I  tliei^ 
fore  often  opposed  the  mischievooa  practices  of 
my  sisters,  without  always  inquiring  whether 
they  were  just.  I  extinguished  the  light  that 
was  kindled  to  lead  a  traveller  into  a  manh,  and 
found  afterwards  that  he  was  hastening  to  cor- 
rupt a  virgin  ;  I  dissipated  a  mist  which  assumed 
the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to  decov  a 
monopolizer  of  com  from  his  way  to  the  next 
market ;  I  removed  a  thero  artfuUr  planted  to 
prick  the  foot  of  a  churl  that  was  gomg  to  landef 
the  poor  from  following  his  reapers  ;  and  defeat- 
ed so  many  schemes  of  obstruction  and  ponsb- 
ment,  that  I  was  cited  before  the  queen  as  ooe 
who  favoured  wickedness^  and  opposed  the  exe- 
oution  of  faiiy  justice. 

'*  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  sufler  coo* 
trol,  and  thinking  myself  dis^[raced  by  the  neoee 
sity  of  defence,  fso  much  imtated  the  Glueen  by 
my  suUenness  and  petulance,  that  in  her  Baser 
she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfin<^  *Inuis 
form,'  sa3r8  she,  *l  doom  thoe  to  remain  till  some 
human  being  shall  show  thee  kindness  witbocC 
any  prospect  of  interest' 

**  I  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dejected ; 
for  I  did  not  doubt  but  eveiy  reasonaUe  beins 
must  love  that  which,  having  never  ofiended,  could', 
not  be  hated,  and  having  no  power  to  hart,  could* 
not  be  feared. 

''I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villagei^  and 
endeavoured  to  force  myself  into  notice. 

''Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  comipted- 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  for  five 
years  in  hopping  before  the  doors  of  cottages^ 
and  often  sat  singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  my 
motions  were  seldom  seen,  or  mv  notes  heard  ," 
no  kindness  was  ever  excited,  and  all  the  reward' 
of  my  ofliciousness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
stone  when  I  stood  within  a  throw. 

'*  The  stones  never  hurt  me  for  I  had  stiD  tbe 
power  of  a  fairy. 

"I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  mag-, 
nificent  habitations,  and  sung  in  bowers  by  the 
walks  or  on  tbe  banks  of  fountains. 
«In  these  pkces,  where  novelty  was  lecom* 
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taenM  bj  mtiety,  and  amomty  ezcitod  Inr  le^ 
sureL  my  A)rm  and  my  voice  were  noon  dustin- 
l^uiahed,  and  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty  goldfinch ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  out 
to  listen  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their  prac- 
tice to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in  my 
common  haunts. 

**This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking 
in  full  security,  and  expected  to  regain  my  oiiginal 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal 
bcndactors  silently  advancing  with  a  net  behind 
me.  I  flew  oS,  and  fluttering  beside  them  pricked 
the  le^  of  each,  andlefl  them  halting  and  groan- 
ing with  the  cramp. 

"I  then  went  to  another  bouse,  where  for  two 
springs  and  sunmiers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  melody  as  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  -was  remarkably  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid 
myself  in  the  wav  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  be- 
numbed witli  cola  and  faint  with  hunger;  she 
picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  telling  her  com- 
panions that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch  that 
nung  so  flnclv  all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for 
eho  could  not  bear  to  kOl  him,  and  would  Uien 
pick  his  fine  featlicrs  very  carefully,  and  stick 
them  in  her  mufll 

^^  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
cQuId  give  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  1  chilled 
her  fingers  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew 
at  her  face,  and  ynth  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
them,  and  broke  a  match  oy  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

**  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  tiy 
experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness, 
and  attract  his  regard. 

**  We  naade  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
3'our  wa^  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  ofa  hawk,  mode  the  show  of  devouring  me. 
You,  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
danger,  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity, 
or  seeking  any  other  recompense  than  the  plea- 
sure of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

"The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
kindness,  that  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  tnan  ever  faiiy 
bestowed  before; 

^  The  former  gifls  of  fairies,  thoi^h  bounties 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the 
event  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish  accord- 
ing^ to  their  own  discretion,  and  their  discretion 
being  small,  and  their  wislies  irreversible,  they 
have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta^  shaQ  have,  what 
none  have  ever  before  obtained  from  us,  the 
power  of  indulging  vour  wish  and  the  liberty  of 
retracting  it    Se  bold,  and  follow  me.'^ 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
the  fairy,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of  crags 
and  shirubs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on 
tlie  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  cavern,**  said  she,  « is  the  court  of  Lifi- 
net,  your  friend :  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then 
ivent  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous  pas- 
lage,  where  she  saw  many  beautiful  fairies,  who 
tame  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from  re- 
verence to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  disturbance. 


She  heard  firom  remote  ooinera  of  the  glooinf 
cavern,  tlie  roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters, 
and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return ;  but  Li* 
Imet,  assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  persuaded 
her  to  proc^,  till  they  came  to  an  arch^  into 
which  tne  light  found  its  way  through  a  OBSure 
of  the  rock. 

Tliere  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon 
a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains 
that  bubbled  before  them,  said,  ''Now  attend,  my 
dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy. 
Observe  the  two  fountains  that  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  ofalabaster, 
and  the  other  into  a  bason  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sor- 
row; they  rise  from  distant  vems  in  the  rock,  and 
burst  out  in  two  places,  but  afler  a  short  course 
unite  their  streams,  and  run  ever  oiler  in  one  min- 
gled current 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  .other  human  beings,  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  yon,  it  will  be  m  your  power 
to  rcgidate  your  future  life. 

**  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish, 
and  it  shall  be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish 
higher,  the  water  will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to 
tlie  taste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by 
its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat  your  draught! 
for  the  ill  efliects  of  your  wish  can  only  be  removed 
by  drinking  of  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  bason 
of  flint,  which  will  be  bitter  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Uie  water  of  joy  was  sweet  Now,  my 
Floretta,  make  the  experhnent,  and  ^ve  me  the 
first  proof  of  moderate  desires.  Take  the  golden 
cup  that  stands  on  the  marran  of  the  spnng  of 
joy,  form  your  ^vish,  and  drink.'* 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  dispropor- 
tion of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wished 
to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was 
clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was 
completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wbhed  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  was 
sweeter  than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  b^uns  of  tne  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  de- 
sired to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish; 
and  m^ung  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  re- 
quested to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitation. 
They  went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  Uie  change  of  Floretta's  form.  She  came 
home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who^  on  seeing 
the  improvement,  was  yet  more  delated  than 
herself: 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  fom  a^d 
mto  public  view:  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure ;  she  was 
fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  treats, 
she  was  exhausted  by  tlie  necessity  of  returning 
compliments.  This  life  delightc  d  her  a  while,  but 
custom  soon  destroyed  its  pleasure.  She  found 
that  the  men  who  courted  iier  to-day,  resigned 
her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers,  and  that 
the  women  attacked  her  reputation  by  whit  pen 
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-and  calumnies,  till,  without  knowing  how  she  had 
■ofiendcd,  she  was  shunned  as  iniainous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  destroyed  by 
4ho  envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade 
herself  from  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  She 
went  to  the  bush  where  she  rescued  the  bird,  and 
x:alled  for  Lady  Lilinet  Iinnicdiately  Lilinet  ap- 
peared, and  discovered  by  FIoretta*s  dejected  look 
that  she  had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabaster 
fountain. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  cried,  "  ray  Floretta,  and  be 
wiser  for  the  future.** 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  be- 
can  to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  so 
bitter  that  she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup 
from  her  mouth :  at  last  she  resolutely  drank 
away  the  perfection  of  beauty,  tlie  sparkling  eye 
and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  herself  only  agreeable. 

She  hved  for  some  time  with  great  content ;  but 
content  is  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desire  in  a 
short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  joy ;  she 
called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  was  led  to 
the  alabaster  fountain,  where  she  drank,  and 
wished  for  a  fhithful  lover. 

After  her  return  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  af- 
fection. He  courted,  and  flattered,  and  promised ; 
till  at  last  she  yielded  up  her  heart  He  then 
applied  to  her  parents ;  and,  finding  her  fortune 
less  than  he  expected,  contrived  a  quarrel,  and 
deserted  her. 

Blxaspcrated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went 
in  quest  of  Lilinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for 
the  deceit  which  she  had  practised.  Lilinet  asked 
her  with  a  smile,  for  what  she  had  been  wishmg ; 
and  beinc  told,  made  her  this  reply,  "  You  are 
not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  complain :  you  may 
wish  for  yourself,  but  your  wishes  can  have  no 
effect  upon  another.  You  may  become  lovely  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that  you  shall  be 
loved  is  by  no  means  a  certain  consequence ;  for 
you  cannot  confer  upon  another  cither  discern- 
ment or  fidelity ;  that  happiness  which  you  must 
derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  regu- 
late or  bestow." 

Floretta  was  for  some  time  so  dejected  by  this 
limitation  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought 
it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being  on  some 
occasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority,  she 
went  to  Lilinet,  and  drank  at  the  alabaster  foun- 
tain for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  spirit  and  her 
owfi  VHtu  gave  such  sWeetness  to  the  water,  that 
she  could  not  prevail  u|>on  herself  to  forbear,  till 
Lilinet,  in  pore  compassion,  snatched  the  cup  out 
of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thonjfht  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebellion :  she  had 
drunk  into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not 

E've  her  mother  a  disposition  to  yield ;  the  old 
dy  asserted  her  right  to  govern ;  and,  though 
she  was  often  foiled  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  in  violence :  so  that  the  house'was  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and 
opposition  of  the  mother. 

in  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  made  her  a  capricious  tcrmairant,  and  that 
ber  own  ways  ended  in  error,  poq)li;xity,  und  dis- 
grace ;  she  perceived  that  the  vcheincncu  of  mind, 
which  to  a  roan  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and 
obedience,  produce  to  a  woman  notiiing  but  de- 


testation ;  shid  therefore  Wetlt  b&ck,  and  by  t 
large  draught  from  the  flinty  fountain,  tboc^  tbe 
water  was  very  bitter,  replaced  hersrff  under  her 
mother's  care,  and  quitted  her  spirit,  and  bet 
own  way. 

Floretta's  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  de^ 
sires  were  not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  ber 
to  spend  a  summer  at  one  of  the  places  wlidi 
wealth  and  idleness  frequent,  under  pretence  of 
drinking  the  waters.  Sne  was  now  no  longer  a 
perfect  beauty,  and  therefore  conversation  in  her 
presence  took  its  course  as  in  other  company, 
opinions  were  freely  told  and  obscrvatioiis  made 
without  reserve.  Here  Floretta  first  learned  the 
importance  of  money.  When  she  saw  a  %o- 
man  of  mean  air  and  empty  talk  draw  the  tttea- 
tion  of  the  place,  she  always  discoyered  apon  in- 
quiry tliat  she  had  so  many  thousands  to  ner  for- 
tune. 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  these  goi&ea 
goddesses  appeared,  neither  hirth,  nor  elegance, 
nor  dvihty,  had  any  power  of  attraction,  mod 
every  art  of  entertainment  was  devoted  to  ifaem, 
and  that  the  great  and  the  wise  courted  their  re- 
gard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  yet  biefaer 
by  her  mother,  who  was  always  telling  Hferoov 
miich  neglect  fehe  suffered  for  want  ci  fl>rtiiii^ 
and  what  distinctions,  if  she  had  but  a  fortiBie, 
her  good  qualities  would  obtam.  Her  nkrrative 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  Waik«l  in 
the  morning,  but  was  not  spmken  to  beeause  Ab 
had  a  small  fortune,  and  that  Floretta  danced  at 
the  ball  better  than  any  of  them,  but  nobodj 
nlinded  her  fof  want  of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeared 
to  be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure 
no  longer,  and  came  home  flattering  her  imagbt- 
tion  in  secret  with  the  riches  which  she  was  now 
about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  oat 
alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  her  to 
the  fountain :  riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as 
either  beauty  or  spirit,  and  tliercfore  she  was  not 
immoderate  in  her  draught* 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Lilinet 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with 
an  order  to  conduct  Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way  wad  not  long,  and  they  soon  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hidden 
treasure,  guarded  by  an  earthly  faiiy  defomied  and 
shaggy,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Floretta  till 
he  recognised  the  wand  of  the  lady  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Here  Flofetta  saw  vast  heaps  of  ^d  and 
silver  and  ^ems,  gathered  and  reposited  m  former 
ages,  and  mtrusted  to  the  guard  of  the  fairies  of 
the  earth.  The  little  faiiy  delivered  the  orders  of 
her  mistress,  and  the  surly  sentinel  promised  (o 
obcv  them. 

Floretta,  wcariod  with  her  walk,  and  pleased 
with  her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  first  opened  her  erw 
upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  and  lookinn^  into  W 
drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled  with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest.  She 
was  tlic  first  to  adopt  any  expyisive  fashion,  to 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entertainment,  to  en- 
courage any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any  frolic 
of  which  the  cost  was  to  make  the  pleasure. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  favourite  of  cveiy 
place.  Report  made  her  wraltli  thrice  greater 
than  it  really  was,  and  wherever  she  came^all 
was  attention,  reverence,  and  obedience.    Tbt 
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fwitt  ^fln  Ind  fefineilT  flGghted  her,  or  by  whom 
ahe  hid  been  fonneily  cereesed,  gntmed  her 
piMe  by  open  flatteiT  and  private  iDtumun.  She 
flometbnes  oTerfaeara  them  railinF  at  upstarts,  and 
wondering  whence  some  pcopfe  came,  or  how 
their  eipenses  were  suoplied.  This  incited  her 
to  heighten  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
«ach  propositionB  of  oosdy  schemes,  that  her  ri- 
vals were  forced  to  desist  from  contest 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
ivhich  can  be  played  with  money  will  sddom  bear 
to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  ia  a  short^Iivod 
passion,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  expense  is  gone 
when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  ezdted.  She 
fband  that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and  that 
all  those  who  crowded  round  her  were  diawn  to 
her  by  vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  ana  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears :  and  she  wodd  still  have  continued 
to  be  rich,  had  not  the  ambition  of  her  mother 
oontrived  to  many  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
spised as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as  profligate. 
Her  mother  persisted  in  her  importunity ;  and 
Floretta  having  now  lost  the  spint  of  resistance, 
had  no  other  rmige  than  to  divest  herself  ^  her 
fairy  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Oinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  dbeerfully 
from  the  ffinty  fonntun,  and  found  the  waters  not 
extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  mormng  perceived  that  all  her 
riches  had  been  conveyra  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Ulinet  had  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the 
fbuntsin,  and  solaced  herself  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
tiiere  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Wit 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she 
knew  that  her  faiiy  patroness  was  always  to  be 
found.  Ulinet  was  vnlling  to  conduct  her,  but 
could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
fairies  of  tne  cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  uid  Florctta 
took  the  golden  cup  into  her  hand ;  she  filled  it 
and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  il,  for  wit  was 
sweeter  than  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imasrery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory 
offered  to  her  imagination,  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  connected  itself  with  things  to  which  it  seem- 
ed before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appeiir- 
ances  about  her  were  cliangcd,  but  the  novelties 
rxliibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  every  Uiing  was  wrong,  without  oflen 
seeing  how  it  could  be  better ;  and  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  imperfection  of  art  those  failures 
which  were  caused  by  the  limitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
censure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  ouarrcllcd  with  the  situation  of  their 
houses,  the  aispoaition  of  their  gardens,  the  di- 
rection of  tbar  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  furni- 
ture^ for  sho  was  always  ready  to  tell  how  it 
3N 


might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  throush  mdoos 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  fiiu  of  nobler 
fabrics  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian  gardenia 
She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but  little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  un* 
civil.  If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  r»* 
paid  them  ;  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulga^ 
praise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  stor^p  without 
hunting  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion ;  ana 
obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never 
laughed  except  when  she  was  dehchtcd. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contribute  to  forward  her  recep* 
tion.  She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
language  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and  el« 
clamation:  she  discovered  the  defects  of  every 
action,  ana  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion  ;^ 
she  knew  the  malignity  ox  friendship,  the  avarice 
of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  oontent,  and  tfad 
cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  sec  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  waa 
something,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  defonnity  of  character  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could  not  always 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others:  as  she  hated 
false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  de- 
tect them,  till  between  wantonness  and  virtue^ 
scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped  vrithout  some 
wounds  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her 
merriment  was  always  the  conseouence  of  total 
contempt,  for  she  often  bonourea  virtue  wheie 
she  laughed  at  afifi^tation. 

For  diese  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
cry  was  raised  against  her  from  every  quarter^  and 
to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determmed. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defiuna* 
tion.  With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mmd, 
she  was  censured  as  too  tree  of  favours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men  :  with  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  she 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  scatter  praise  witli  undistinguished  profusion : 
with  tenderness  that  agonized  at  real  misery,  she 
was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  others, 
when  she  would  not  condole  with  those  whom 
she  knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided 
false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and 
was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  society. 
As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured  but  with 
some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the  worid  con- 
demned her  as  indiflerent  to  the  cood  and  bad ; 
and  becaum;  she  was  often  doubtful  where  others 
were  confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of 
principles,  while  her  days  were  distracted  and  her 
rest  broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Report  had  now  made  lier  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a 
ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Florctta  should  not  be  invited.  If  she 
entered  a  public  ruom,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and 
shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Florctta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprighUy  than  ner 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a  littie  time  she 
would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  very  dili- 
gently paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  dauriiter  to 
hcndf  without  a  caution^  if  she  sbould 
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FtoKttiy  to  Imto  Am  oomptny  u  wma  u  die 
oovdd. 

With  an  this  Floretta  made  eport  at  first,  but 
in  time  grew  weary  of  genenl  hostility.  She 
would  have  beeo  content  with  a  few  fiiendsy  but 
no  friendship  was  durable :  it  was  the  fashion  to 
desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what  fidelity  will 
contend  ?  She  could  have  easily  amused  herself 
in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it  mean  to  quit 
the  field  to  treachery  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and 
she  nnplored  Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lili- 
&et  complied,  and  walked  up  the  mountain,  but 
was  often  forced  to  stop  and  wait  for  her  follower. 
When  they  came  to  the  flinty  fountain,  Floretta 
li&ed  a  small  cup  and  slowly  brought  it  to  her 
lini^  but  the  water  was  insupportahly  bitter. 
8ne  just  tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
diliited  the  bitterness  at  the  fountain  of  alabaster, 
and  resolved  to  keep  her  wit  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  sunreyed  the  ▼»- 
nous  conditions  of  mankind  with  such  superiority 
of  sentiment,  that  she  found  few  distinctions  to 
be  envied  or  desired,  and  therefore  did  not  very 
soon  make  another  visit  to  the  fountain.  At 
lenffth  beinff  alarmed  by  sickness,  she  resolved  to 
drink  lengm  of  life  from  the  golden  cup.  She 
returned  Sated  and^  secure,  for  though  tne  lon- 
flevitf  acquired  was  indeterminate,  cJie  considered 
death  as  far  cBstant,  and  therefore  su&red  it  not 
IrintRide  vpoQ  her  pleasures. 


Botlengfhof  life  indnded  not  peipeliial  heetth. 
She  felt  hersdf  oontmually  decayii^  and  saw  tfas 
world  fading  about  her.  The  d^l«^  of  her 
eariy  days  would  delu;ht  no  longer,  and  however 
indely  she  extended  her  view,  no  new  pleason 
could  be  found :  her  friends,  her  enemies,  her  ad- 
mirers^ her  rivals,  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
grave,  and  with  those  who  succeeded  them  she 
had  neither  community  of  joys  nor  strife  of  com 
petition. 

By  this  time  she  began  to  doubt  wheCiier  old 
age  were  not  dangerous  to  virtue  ;  whether  paio 
would  not  produce  peevishness,  and  peevishnesi 
impair  benevolence.  She  thought  that  the  spec- 
tade  of  life  might  be  too  long  oontinued,  and  the 
vices  which  were  often  seen  nught  raise  leas  ab- 
horrence ;  that  resolution  might  be  sapped  bj 
time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink,  which  in  its  firmest 
state  it  had  not  without  difficulty  supported ;  and 
that  it  was  vain  to  delay  tne  nour  winch  mast 
come  at  last,  sod  might  come  at  a  time  of  less 
preparation  and  greater  imbedlitr. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  lilinet,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  the  f&aty  fountain  ;  where,  after 
a  short  combat  with  herselE^  she  druik  the  better 
water.  They  walked  hBtk  to  the  &Toiiiite  boifa 
pensive  and  alent ;  **  And  now,"  sud  die,  '^  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit  that  FloietU 
can  recdve."  Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear,  im- 
pressed upon  her  hps  the  final  kns,  and  reswned 
ner,  as  she  sedgned  herself  to  the  eovne  of  ]» 
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LETTER  I. 
To  Mr.  Jambs  Elpbinstom. 

StpL  95M»  1750. 

Dbar  Sir, 
Yov  have,  aa  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
iost  an  excellent  mother;  and  1'  hope  you  wilt 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
gtiet  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  whom,  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  un- 
less it  please  God'  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
for  me.  I  read'  the  letters  in  which  you  relate 
your  mother's  death  to  Mr&  Strahan,  and  think 
I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell*  you,  that  I 
read  them  with,  tears ;  but  tear*  are  neither  to 
you,  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use,,  when  once 
the  tribute  or  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  uselesagrief, 
and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  we  are  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend'  can 
confer  upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  yon  diHgently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  lif^,  so  far  as  I 
can  learui  usofal;  wise,  and  innocent:  and  a 
death,  resigned,,  peaceful,  and  holy.  1  cannot 
forbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that 
she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  eveiT  act  of  virtue  to  which^her  instructions 
or  example  have  oontribnted.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
separate  spirits,  is,  mdeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  us,  when  we>  consider  ourselves  as  act- 
ing under  the  eye  of  Ood :  yet,  surely,  ^re  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our  sepanu 
tion  frook  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  cor- 
poreal ;  and  it  miky  be  a.  great  incitement  to 
virtuous  friendship,  if  ilcan  be  made- probable, 
that  that  union,  which,  has  received  the  divine 
approbation^  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you-  may^ 
in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence.    If  you 
write  down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her 
fron»  your  earliest  years,  you- will  read  it  with 
greatpleasure,  and  recei\ue  from  it  man  v  hints  of 
soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
ker  yet  iiurther  from,  you^  and  vour  grief  shall  be 
matured,  to  vjeneration.    To  tfiis,  however  pain- 
ful for  the  present,  I  cannot  but-  advise  you^  as  to 
a  source  ot  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time 
to  come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
■mcerely  wished  you  by, 
DearSur, 
Your  roost  obliged,  most  obedient^ 
And  most  humble  servant) 

SAM..JikSNS01f. 


LETTER  II.— To  Mrs.  Thralr. 

Londo^y  JSug,  ISO,  176& ' 

MsAPAH, 

Ir  yuu  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  ai 
you  express,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
you  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.Thrale's  com- 
pany ;  or,  sin^e  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first, 
now  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of 
pleasure^  by  coming  to  you  and  kim,  as  soon  as 
1  can  dismiss  my  work  from  my  hands. 

I- am  afraid  to jnake  prpmisea  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  busi- 
ness is  done,  woak. remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  pleasure  be  sougnt,.  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
sufi^r  so  much,  and  by  which- 1  suffer  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think.  I  am  good,  prav  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in..tim9 1  mny  deserve  tp  be^ 
dear  Madam,.yoiir,  fiuonf 


LETTER  in.— To  trbSamr. 

Litd^Mt  Jui§  »tk,  1797. 
Madam, 
Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  withdraws  my  affections  from  the  friends 
whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  youv 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale*s  allows  me  to  call  my 


Miss  Lucy*  is.  naore  kind  and  dvil  than  I 
expetted,  and  haa  raised  my  esteem  by  many 
excellences  very  noble  and  resplendent,  though 
a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.  Every 
thin^  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  in 
^hich  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I 
have  not  found.  But  complaint  can-  be  of  no^ 
use;  and  why  then  should  I  depress  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations?  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion- of  humanity  to  design  what  never  will  be* 
done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained.^ 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being  long,  deaf  t 
Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  IV.— To  thb  Samr. 

UUfifield,  Jtuguat  141*,  170t> 
Madam, 
I  SBT  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
.companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 

^Mtn  Liicgr  Portor,  daugbiar  to  Dr..  Johnson's  wtf^ 
by  a  rormsr  husband 
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more  ameable  than  I  expected.  We  went 
dieeilaUy  forwird,  and  passed  the  night  at 
Cofentiy.  We  cam^  in  late,  and  went  out  early ; 
and  therefore  I  did  not  send  for  my  cousin  Tom ; 
but  I  design  to  make  htm  some  amends  for  the 


Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was.  I 
believe,  glad  to  see  us.  She  had  »ived  her  best 
gooseberries  upon  the  tree  for  me;  and,  as 
Steele  says,  *'I  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too 
wise^'  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  very 
little  inter  fonles  et  JUtmina  nota,  but  I  am  not 
yet  weU.  They  have  cut  down  the  trees  in 
U«oige-Lane.  Evel^p,  in  his  book  of  Forest 
Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down 
treea,  and  never  prospered  afterwards;  yet 
nothing  has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen 
from  violating  the  Hamadryads  of  Geor^Lane^ 
As  an  impartial  travelier,  I  must  however  tell, 
that,  in  Stow-Street,  where  I  left  a  draw-well, 
I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  lading-well  in  this 
ill*iated  George-Lane  lies  shamefully  neglected. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to>morTow,  to  Ash- 
bourne ;  bat  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back 
in  time  to  London.  Here  are  only  chance 
coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  et*  a  place. 
If  I  do  not  oomc,  let  it  not  hinder  your  jour* 
nay.  lean  be  but  a  few  da  js  behind  you ;  and 
I  will  follow  in  the  Brig^thelmstone  eeach.  But 
Ihopetoeome. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have 

Et  another  Lucy.    I  hope  she  is  well.    Tell 
riL  Salusbury,  that  I  beg  her  stay  at  Strea- 
tham,  for  little  Liicy*s  sake.    I  am,  lie. 

LETTER  v.— To  the  Same. 

UUhJUldy  Jultf  ntht  1770. 

Madam, 
Bmcn  my  last  letter,  nothing  extraordinary  has 
bappenecL  Rheumatism,  which  has  been  very 
trooblesome,  is  grown  better.  I  have  not  yet 
Men  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away.  1 
■hall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays 
much  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr«  Green,  the 
apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who 
paid  Isvies  m  our  parish,  and  how  much  they 
paid,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not 
think  W0  study  this  book  hard?  Nothing  is 
like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  fami- 
lies that  paid  the  parish-rates  are  now  extinct, 
Ilka  the  race  of  Hercules.  Pidtna  et  umbra  xti- 
tmu.  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most  The 
paasionB  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial 
tiagedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unafi^cted  by  tlie 
nvolations  of  Sadler-Street ;  nor  can  forbM.r  to 
moom  a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine.  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  \eU 
tcr  for  the  sake  of  these  philosophical  medita- 
tions; for  when  I  began  it,  I  had  neither  Mr. 
Green,  nor  his  book,  in  my  thoughts;  but  was 
resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had 
lo  send,  but  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  Harry,  and  the  Misses.  I  am, 
dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


I  did  not  at  firrt  undefstand  the  hoora  of  the 
post. 

I  have  seen  the  great  bull ;  and  very  srreat  hs 
is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who 
promises  to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  nr- 
tues  of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  man  who  ofH-nvi 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  young  hull,  while  k*: 
was  yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am 
afraid,  I  shall  not  8oe,  but  I  purpose  to  se«  I>>\r. 
dale ,  and^  after  ail  this  seeing,  I  hope  to  se* 
you.    Ian^&c• 


LETTER  VIL— To  the  Samb. 

JiaAboume,  July  9d^  1771 
Dear  Maoam, 
Last  Saturday' I  came  to  Ashbourne;  the  dan- 
gers or  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  I  have  at 
present  no  disposition  to  recount;  else  ini<zht  f 
paint  the  beauties  of  my  native  plains ;  might  I 
tell  of  the  *' smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
art;**  else  might  I  relate  how  I  crossed  the 
Stafibrdshire  canal,  one  of  the  ^eat  efforts  o< 
human  labour,  and  human  contrivance ;  which, 
from  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed 
away  on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  in  distant 
regions,  uniting  waters  diat  nature  had  divided, 
and  dividing  lands  which  nature  had  united.  1 
might  tell  now  these  reflections  feimcnted  io 
my  mind  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  AshbcMune, 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  barren 
name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you;  I  have  never 
wanted  strawberries  ana  cream.  The  great 
bull  has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to 
be  tike  the  great  bull :  and  hope  you  will  be  lika 
him  too     hundred  years  hence. 

Iajn,&c 


LETTER  VL— To  the  Same. 

JUJkbaumt,  July  Md,  177a 
Dearest  Madam, 
Trees  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between 
n^  two  hurt  letten^  but  that  when  I  came  hither 


LETTER  VUI.— To  the  Same. 

JUkbourme,  Jhtfy  10<*,  1771 

Deaeest  Madam, 
I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry  for  his  remem- 
brance ;  but  think  it  a  little  haid  that  I  hear 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a 
farm.  After  some  talk  he  vrent  to  see  die  boll, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  bifger.  Do  yov 
think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  farm  f 

Tottjown  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheuma- 
tism is  less  painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as 
much  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Sahisbuiy.  Yoa 
despise  the  Dog  and  Duck ;  things  that  are  at 
hand  are  always  slighted.  I  remember  tiiat  Dr. 
Grevil,  of  Gloucester,  sent  lor  that  water  when 
his  wife  was  in  the  same  danger;  but  he  lived 
near  Malvern,  and  jou  live  near  the  Dog  and 
Duck.  Thus,  in  difficult  cases,  we  natwally 
trust  most  what  we  least  know. 

Why  Bormefield,  supposing  that  a  lotion  can 
do  good,  should  despise  laurel-water  in  compa- 
rison with  his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  see 
still  less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  which 
Wall  thinks  efficacious.  I  am  afraid  philosophy 
will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  freok 
Mrs.  Salusbury  to  Susy. 

lanii&a 
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LETTER  IX.— To  tbb  Samb. 

October  Zl9t,  1773. 

Madam, 
"Troooh  I  am  juat  informed,  that,  by  some  acci 
dental  negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Xhursday  was  not  given  lo  the  post,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  ro;^eir  the  gratification  of  writing 
again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  showing  how  much  I  em 
employed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  fPL»m 
lb»ettin|r  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on 
what  1  was  tiunkiog?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Liucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  Clueeney.  I  have  got 
nothing  yet  for  Clueeney*s  cabinet 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Saluebury  grows  no  worse. 
I  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
make  her  better.  Yon  must  remember  her 
admonition,  and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When 
I  isome,  yoB  may  expect  to  have  your  hand»full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bv^s  and  cows  are  aK  well ;  but  we  yet 
hate  tho  man  that  had  seen  a  bi^r  bull.  Our 
deer  have  died ;  but  many  are  left  Our  water- 
fall at  thfr  gafden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet 
weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 
your,  &Ck.  ^ 


I^TER  X.— To  TBB  Same. 

Dbab.  Madam, 
I  AM  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
iievrs  of  toe  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is 
not  great.  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
aflMctiott;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
pain  is  added  to  despair. 

Every  Ibing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
very  well^  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I 
may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  mined  by 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  anjr  of  them  had  a 
flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  keep  strictly 
to  your  character  of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent 
and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
and  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  wiH  see  when  I  come, 
Bnd  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  am>rds  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  welL  But  I  write  not  merely  to  Siink 
on  you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive 
that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  for- 
give in,  Madan^  your»  &c 


LETTER  XI.— To  the  Same. 

jn»O.S7<&,177S. 

Dbab  Madam, 
Ip  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I 
shall  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
to  go  to  Litchfield  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose 
lofindmywr-"   '    -^      -l l  «• l — 

aw)  Oxford. 


I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very 
fine  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
see  it;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 
talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 
talk  on.  They  com(Jimcnted  mo  witli  playing 
:  the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade.  But  1 
am  of  my  friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  hos 
seen  the  ocean,  cascades  a  c  but  little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  vou  or 
GLueeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 
and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  wish 
it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  alL  I 
am,  £lc. 


LETTER  XII.— To  the  Same. 

Tue»dajf,  Jam.  Mth,  177S 
Madam, 
The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  tbinkere,  and  1 
cannot  foihear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  be- 
tween your  condition  and  my  own.  You  live 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  crumpets.  You  sit 
with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  t)i^ 
idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  1 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endured. 
You  sleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  verr 
tediotts^and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much 
ease.  However,  I  have  tins  day  put  on  my 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have 
only  the  couch  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  duul  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things. 
Is  it  accident  or  age?  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  &c. 


LETTER  XIII.— To  the  Same. 

March  nth,  177S. 

Dear  Madam, 
To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  atten- 
tion, such  as  we  all  sufler  when  some  weighty 
care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  of  the 
mind.  She  will  compose  herself^  She  is  unwil- 
ling to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approach- 
ing  death  raised  creat  perturbation.  I  thmk  she 
has  but  very  latdy  thought  death  close  at  hand. 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  well  as 
she  can,  which  must  at  last  be  done.  May  sho 
not  want  the  divine  assistance! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent  Fill 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  nrst  to  Him  who  gives  and 
takes  away,  in  whose  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  remember, 
that  when  this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others 
yet  remain  of  ec|ual  obligation,  and,  we  may 
nope,  of  less  painful  performance.  Grief  is  a 
species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  atten- 


to  find  my  way  to  London  through  Binmngnam  i  tion  to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  merciful 
*  ^  '    '  I  disposition  of  Providence,,  from  being  Ucerateo 
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and  devoured  ty  fonrow  Ibr  the  past  You 
laiMt  think  on  your  husband  and  your  children, 
and  do  whbt  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  frreat  stru^le 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do 
not  harass  yours(*lf  into  dangror ;  you  owe  the 
care  of  your  health  to  all  that  love  yoa,  at  least 
to  all  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  You 
cannot  pive  such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  do 
not  give  her  what  belongs  to  another.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV.—T0  TRK  SAur. 

DiAR  Madam, 
Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not  less 
fallacious;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
deceive  yourself,  that  the  disease  which  at  kst  is 
to  destroy,  must  be  gradually  growing  vrarse, 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  more  than  that 
the  descent  to  death  may  be  slow  and  easy.  In 
this  wbh  I  join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will  be 
granted.  Dear,  dear  lady }  whenever  she  is  lost 
she  will  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remem- 
bered she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an 
evil  to  me  that  she  now  loves  me  7  It  is  surelv 
a  good ;  for  you  will  love  me  better,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  principle  of  concord';  and  I  shall  be 
happier  with  honest  sorrow,  thiMi  with  sullen 
indifference:  and  far  happier  stiU  than  counter- 
feited sympathy. 

I  mm  reasoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance.  You  or  I, 
or  both,  naay  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Judge  be  ore  her.  I  have  lived  a  Kfe 
of  which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall 
in  time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high 
compliments;  but  my  thoughts  have  taken 
another  course,  and  some  other  time  must  now 
serve  to  tell  you  with  what  other  emotions,  bene- 
volence, and  fidelity,  I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XV.— To  the  Same. 

Way  n<A,  1773. 
Madah, 

Never  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long;  they 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity,  f  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  single 
perusal. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  I  never  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  send  me;  de  pis  en  pis  is 
the  natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful 
maladv.  I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  ease 
enou<rh  foi  the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  suppose  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sujrgesting  was  concerted 
with  you?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I 
revolve  his  affairs,  and  how  honestly  I  desire  his 
urospcrity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  liint  take  some 
hold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  more 
general  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an 
unlimited  promise  of  acting  by  Uie  opinion  of 
another  so  wrong,  that  nothing,  or  hardly  any 
thing,  can  make  it  righu  All  unnecessary  vows 
are  folly,  because  they  suppose  a  prescience  of 
the  future  which  has  not  been  given  us.  They 
iro^  I  think,  a  crime,  because  they  resign  that 


life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  ns  to  b* 
regulated  by  reason ;  and  superinduce  a  kind  of 
fatality,  from  which  it  is  the  ^reat  privilege  of 
our  nature  to  be  free.  Unlimited  obedience  h 
due  only  to  the  universal  Father  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  My  parents  may  be  mad  and  foolish; 
may  be  wicked  and  malicious,  may  be  erro- 
neously religious,  or  absurdly  scrupulous.  I  am 
not  bound  ta  compliance  with  mandates  either 
ptisitive  or  negative,  which  either  religion  con- 
demns, or  reason  rejects.  There  wanders  about 
the  worid  a  wild  notion^  which  extends  over 
marriage  more  than  over  any  other  transaction. 
If  Miss  *  *  *  *  followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  said 
that  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  five  os  refuse 
credit  at  her  father's  choice  7  And  is  not  mar- 
riage a  thing  in  which  she  is  more  interested,  and 
has  therefore  more  right  of  choice?  When  I  may 
suffer  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may.  be  sued 
for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  rea- 
son for  my  own  happiness.  The  parent's  rooial 
right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness^  and  his 
civil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Conscience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the 
wicked,  or  comi^Iiance  with  the  foolish ;  and  of 
interest  mere  prudence  is  the  judge.. 

If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promise, 
she  promises  nothing ;  and  if  she  is  not  bound, 
she  ph>mises  too  much. 

What  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  in  trade  I 
do  not  understand.  No  money  is  so  little  tied 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  consideration  of 
money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  son  to 
be  a  trader.  This  is  reasonable  enough.  Upon 
ten  thousand  pounds  diKgently  occupied,  tnej 
may  live  in  great  plenty  aad  splendour,  widKNit 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness. 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  mr  mi^ 
tzess;  and  shall  be  glad  that  my  long  ktten 
may  be  as  welcome  as  hers. 

My  nights  are  grown  again  very  uneasy  and 
troublesome.  I  know  not  *tfaat  the  coontiy  will 
mend  them ;  but  I  hope  your  company  will 
mend  my  days.  Though  1  cannot  now  expect 
much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  more 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet 
I  shall  see  you  and  hear  you  every  now  and 
then ;  and  to  see  and  hear  you,  is  always  to  hear 
wit,  and  to  see- virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  and  a 
little  on  the  two  next  days;  and  vrith  that  little 
I  must  for  the  present  try  to  be  contented.  I 
ain,&ei 


LETTER  XVI.— To  xei  Same. 

JSugust  12th,  1771. 
Dear  Mauam, 

We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6th,  not  vaj 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  accH 
dent  through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  bdTora. 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to> 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamlbrdy 
where  we  intended  to.  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had 
only  time  toob  serve  that  the  madLCt-place  was 
uncommonly  spacious  and  neat  In  London 
we  should  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  wers 
neither  straight  nor  parallel  We  cane,  at  night». 
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to  Doncaster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
in?,  where  Chambers  found  tlie  monument  of 
Robert  of  Doncastcr,  who  says  on  bis  stone 
aomctliinjr  like  this ; — What  I  gave,  that  I  have ; 
what  I  spent,  that  I  had ;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost. — 
So  saith  Robert  of  Doncastcr,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  sixty-seven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night;  I 
was  much  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  eoifice  of  lofli- 
ncss  and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
architecture.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome 
of  St-  Paul's  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular 
building,  very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember 
nothing  of  them  distinct 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call 
the  castle ;  a  fabric  built  lately,  such  is  terres- 
trial mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ruined 
abbey.  The  under  jailer  was  very  officious  to 
show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
trivance. The  head  jailer  came  in,  and  seeing 
me  look,  I  suppose,  fatigued,  offered  me  wine, 
and  when  I  went  away,  would  not  suffer  his 
servant  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  aod  you  find  the  jailer 
deservmi;  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
lerton, a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  anorded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at 
Darlington,  where  Ml  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
spire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it : 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thougnt  I 
wanted  time. 

The  next  stage  brou^t  us  to  Durham,  a  place 
of  which  Mr.  Thrale  t)ade  me  take  particular 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castle,  built  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  formerly  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  I  suppose, 
to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity 
such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of 

gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
lan  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate 
duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  resident, 
and  therefore  saw  but  little.  The  library  is 
tuean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an 
old  friend :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had 
involved  her  husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  with- 
ered features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  of 
time — 

Qua  terra  pttet,  sert  rsgatt  Erinnya 


He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tucsds^y  night  we  came  hither ;  yesterday 
I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
qtiUe  polUe,  1  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me 
complain  of  finding  myself  disappointed  bv 
books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  likewise  in  disappointment.  One  town, 
one  country,  is  very  like  another:  civilized 
na^ons  have  Che  same  customs,  and  barbarous 
nations  have  the  aame  nature :  there  are  indeed 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  of 
manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long 
enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  The  dull 
utterly  neglect  them ;  the  acute  see  a  little,  and 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow;  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller,  at 
Ossian's  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  tome- 
whither;  but  wherever  you  go  do  not  forget, 
Madam,  your  most  humble  senraDt 

I  am  pretty  welL 

JhtguMt  15(A. 
Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  it    I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  havo 
been  this  day  running  abonl    I  run  pretty  welt 


LETTER  XVIL— To  the  Same. 

Edinburgh,  Jbtg,  17I&,  177& 

Dbar  Madam, 
On  the  13th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  after- 
noon came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke:  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  wafked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (15th)  f  went  to  the  English  chaptj. 
After  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  place.  On  Monday  I 
saw  their  public  buildings:  the  cathedral,  which 
I  told  Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had 
once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  tlie 
parliament  house,  the  advocates'  library,  the 
repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its  library, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in 
the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings 
are  very  mean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious 
rooms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Dutchess  of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Adolphns  Oughton,  and  many  more.  * 
At  supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company 
that  I  could  scarcely  support  the  tumulL   I  haye 
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vivfer  been  well  in  theirhole  jottroe^iind  am 
yety  easily  disordered. 

This  morning  I  saw  ift  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  Ii<Tht,  and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  ori^nallv 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with 
reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins;  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
|K>orly.    I  am,  &o. 


LETTfiR  XVIIL— To  the  Sah*. 

Bamfff  JSug.  ast^,  1T7S. 
Dkar  Madam, 
It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
Chinking  on  you,  I  could  seldom  find  opportu- 
nity to  write ;  I  have  m  fourteen  days  sent  only 
one  letter:  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
strange  country. 

August  ISth,  I  passed,  with  Boswell,  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey ;  in  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
companions  to  survey.    We  found  it  a  rock 
somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
stones — ^Maria  Re.  1564.    It  had  been  only  a 
blockhouse,  one  story  high.    I  measured  two 
apartments,  of  which  the  walls  Were  entire,  and 
found  them  twenty-seven  feet  lomg,  and  twenty- 
three  broad.    The  rock  had  some  gross  and 
many  thistles ;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.    The  name  is 
Inchkeith.     Look  on  your  maps.     This  visit 
took  about  an  hour.     We  pleased  ourselves  with 
being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a 
mean  town ;  and  travelUng  thnmgh  Kirkaldie,  a 
very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which 
I  could  not  sec  because  it  was  night,  we  came 
late  to  St,  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  once  the  see  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.    The  inn  was  fiiU;  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric^  a  roan  of  elegant  man- 
ners, who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  in 
Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  iroo- 
ffined  by  tracing  its  foundation,  ana  contemplat- 
ing the  little  ruins  that  are  left    Here  was  once 
a  religious  housa    Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars 
of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
tliem  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  tlie 
Bruccs.    Mr.  Boswell  stayed  a  while  to  interro- 
gate her,  because  he  understood  her  language ; 
she  told  him,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  togctlicr ; 
that  she  had  two  sons  somewhere,  who  nii|rht 
perhaps  be  dead ;  that  when  there  were  quality 
m  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that 
now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  nut  trouble  them. 
Her  habitatfon  contained  all  that  she  had ;  her 
t^irf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls 
of  coal-dust  in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to 
be  clean.    Boswell  asked  her,  if  she  never  heard 
any  noises ;  but  she  could  tell  him  of  nothing 
rapomatural,  though  she  often  wandered  in  the 


liiglit  among  the  graves  and  nans,  only  she  liad 
sometimes  notice  by  dreams  ef  the  death  of  her 
selations.  We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the 
archbishops  resided,  and  in  whidi  Caidinal 
Beatoun  was  killed. 

The  professors  who  hanpened  to  be  readent 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  Tbey  allowed 
us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  libi»> 
ry  that,  for  luminousness  and  elegance,  laay  vie 
at  least  wkh  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  Bat 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  amon^  them;  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and 
one  of  their  churches  lately  deaeited.  An  ex- 
periment was  made  of  planting  a  shrabbeiy  in 
the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I 
know  not^  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the 
year,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  are  included  beard,  lodging, 
books,  and  the  continual  instniction  of  three 
professors. 

20th.  We  left  St  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with 
our  reception,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Ta^, 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  deejiicable  town.  "W  e 
passed  afterwards  through  Aberforothic,  famous 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
fragments  left ;  but  those  fragments  testify  that 
the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  stu- 
pendous mognificence.  Two  of  the  towers  arc 
yet  standing,  tbousrh  shattered ;  into  one  of  tibem 
Boswell  cHmbed,but  found  the  stairs  broken: 
the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  see,  and  had 
not  time  to  search :  I  believe  it  might  be  ascend- 
edjbut  the  top,  I  tnink,  is  open. 

we  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town- 
house. 

21st.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  writ- 
ten a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language, 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  ssvs 
that  in  some  countries  the  human  species  have 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these 
long-tailed  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  weU 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his 
peregrination.  Ke  talked  nothing  of  this  to 
me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends;  for  wc 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjust- 
ing the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkijcprr  of 
London  and  a  savage  of  tlio  American  wiWtr- 
nesses.  Our  opinions  were.  I  think,  maintained 
on  both  sides  without  full  conviction:  Mon- 
boddo  dcclaretl  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  per- 
haps for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citixen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  1  found 
my  dear  mistresses  letter,  and  learned  that  all 
our  little  people  were  happily  recovered  of  the 
measles.  Every  part  of  your  letter  was  ple«^ 
in<i. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Abenleen  • 
tlic  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  th« 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  Col 
lege,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  IIk 
new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade 
upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  retf 
against  the  <]uay. 
The  two  atics  bavo  their  separate  ma^tiatfi^ 
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»nd  the  two  colleges  ard  4n  eflW^  two  uniyerst- 
ties,  which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each 
ether. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  the  new 
pavement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  ver^  little  difficulty.  Here  I  first 
saw  the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at 
once  a  hood  and  cloak,  witliouc  cutting  or  sew- 
ing, merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppo>- 
site  sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the 
inns  run  over  the  house  barefoot;  and  ciiildren, 
not  dressed  in  rags,  go  Without  shoes  or  stock* 
ings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ; 
they  came  late  into  this  tM)untry.    One  of  the 

grofcssors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort 
uilt  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  present  industry  to  CromwelPs  soldiers. 
They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage  and 
make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes  may 
yet  be  seen ;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages, 
it  seems  to  turn  that  surveys  their  gardens,  that 
when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St 
Andrew'fl,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st 
of  November  to  the  Ist  of  April.  The  acade- 
mical buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than 
decline.  They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  but  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  my 
dear  mbtress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  un  unex- 
pected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintance 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  King's  College: 
we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one 
another  for  many  years ;  but  we  haa  no  emula^ 
tion,  nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  efiect  of  so  long 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Madam, 
yoar,  &c 


LETTER  XIX.— To  the  Same, 

Invemets,  Jlug.  3S(A,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 
August  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
just  praise!  there  was  no  officer  gafnng  for  a 
fee ;  this  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
fre^om  mro  nwre  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  ola,  about  a  mile.  I  tlicn  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  professor  of  physic,  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  King's  College.  Boswell  was  very 
angry  that  the  Aberdeen  professors  would  not 
talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in 
Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di. 
Middleton,  whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  she  told  What  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle. 
We  went  thither  on  the  next  day,  (24th  of 
August,)  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea ;  at 
one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  con- 
^nation  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
that  it  18  impracticable  to  walk  round :  the  house 
3  0 


inclosed  a  square  cOurt,  and  on  all  sides  within 
the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high. 
We  came  m  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  offered  to  go ;  but  Lady  Errol  sent 
us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errol  came  homo  we  must  never  be  foN 
given,  and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  us  two 
curiosities.  Wo  were  first  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dun  buys,  or  the  yellow  rt>ck.  Dun* 
buy.-3  is  a  rock  consisting  of  two  protubemnce% 
each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  joined 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whoso 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are 
gathered  here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  dT 
breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  oooto, 
which,  though  not  much  bigsrer  than  a  duck,  lays 
a  lar^r  egg  than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see 
the  Buller  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is 
the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a 
small  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flows 
through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  tiio 
arch  into  the  basin.  •  Walking  a  little  farther  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it. 
There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  nar- 
row gulf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  hei^t 
not  stupendous,  but  to  a  MMiterranean  visiter 
uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  whicli 
smugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  pai^ 
ties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XX.— To  the  Sams. 

Skie^  Sept.  ^  1771. 

Dbarbst  Madam, 
I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  tliink  of  seeing  this  region  of 
obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salu- 
tation from  tills  verge  ot  European  life.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  goes, 
and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass 
over  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  BuUer's  Buchan 
to  Lord  Errol's,  and.  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled 
between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  25th,  we  continued  eur  journey  through 
a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of 
lU  woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yards, between  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small 
plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  they  are  all  poste- 
rior to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dmed  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  m  his  grounds  the 
remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  is 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double 
circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 
a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  point, 
and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at  the  opposite 
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poinL  The  tall  stone  it  erected,  I  think,  at  the 
south.  Of  these  circles  there  arc  many  in  all  the 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  diese  parts  respect  them  as  memorials 
of  the  sepulture  of  some  illustrious  person.  Here 
I  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  BamfT. 

Aucust  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter- 
house is  yet  standing.  A  iirl'eat  part  of  Elgin  is 
built  iHth  small  piazzas  to  me  lower  story.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  tho  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure ;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  houses 
with  fruit-trees  about  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  pront ;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or 
sold  in  A  very  little  time.    We  rested  at  Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bare- 
foot: shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  without  them  into  the  streets  and 
ways.  There  are  more  beggsrs  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  England :  they  b<^,  if  not  silently,  yet 
very  modesSy. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief 
annual  magistrate  is  styled  Lord  Provost.  In 
the  neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
with  its  battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet 
remaining :  the  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not 
modem,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is 
accounted  the  most  regular  foitification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructca,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor,  Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  and  liis 
officers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out 
of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  con- 
siderable town  in  the  North,  where  we  stayed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Macbeth's  casde.  It 
never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situ- 
ated. From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  30th.  We  s^t  out  with  four  horses. 
We  hid  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a 
water  about  eighleen  miles  long,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses  were  not 
bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleasant  ^  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was  covered  with 
birch-trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  watQr  on  the  right  8toK>d  some- 
times horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
into  a  kmd  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  corn.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  mde. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps 
Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage 
which  they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we 
alighted  to  dine^  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and 


mutton,  with  wine,  ram,  and  whiskey.    1  bad 
water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  ths 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  direc 
tion  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  height ;  they 
are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind 
of  dreadful  magnificence; — standing  like  the 
barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  difierent  ordefs 
of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  this 
bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cataract,  of 
which,  by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained 
a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we 
had  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  formidable ;  there 
will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  alon«r  a 
rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  proto- 
berances,  and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at 
last  precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost 
in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Aagiistns, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  beyond 
the  sates,  and  apologized  that  at  that  hour  he 
could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  admit  us 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  dc^  which  only  one 
can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained 
and  well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  having 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  roountams,  which 
are  not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  direcdj, 
but  by  traversmg ;  so  that  as  we  went  forward 
we  saw  our  baggage  fbUowins  us  below  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  these 
ways  much  labour  but  little  danger,  and  peihapt 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrific  representa- 
tions are  made,  are  not  in  uemselves  more  for 
midable.  These  roads  have  all  been  made  hj 
hewing  the  rock  away  with  pidiaxea,  or  biirslins 
it  with  gunpowder.  The  stones  so  scparauxi 
arc  ol\en  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  way-Mdt*. 
Wc  saw  an  inscription  importing  the  year  in 
which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  thoosand 
yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we  came 
to  what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  tiuf ;  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our 
bed,  for  wc  could  not  reach  any  better  |^ace  that 
night.  This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glcnmor- 
rison.  The  nouse  in  which  we  lodged  was 
distini^uished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a 
hflde  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  aod 
mutton,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  and  ihdi. 
In  tlie  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent 
girl  in  a  printed  Unen :  she  engaged  me  so  much, 
thst  I  made  her  a  present  of  Codicr's  aritlimetjc. 
Iam,&c. 


LETTER  XXI.— To  the  Samb. 

Skie,  Sept.  I4I&,  177a 
Dearest  Madam,         '^  , 

The  post  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  tinic 
to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  ba%'e 
been  several  days  in  Uie  island  of  Raarsa,  and 
am  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skic,  but  at  the  odicr 
end  of  it. 

Skie  is  almost  eaually  divided  between  tho 
two  great  fa*^iiliea  ol  Macdonald  and  Madeod, 
other  propnetors  having  only  amaU  ^Qstrictk 
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The  two  greai  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty 
square  mSes  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  High- 
land hospitality;  we  are  now  with  Maoleod, 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there 
is  a  fine  youn^  j^entieman  and  fine  ladies.  The 
ladies  are  studyinsf  Erso.  I  have  a  cold  and  am 
miserably  dea^  and  am  troublesome  to  Lady 
Maclood ;  I  force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  mites  lonj; 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gen* 
tieman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters ; 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  polished  at  Edinburgh  t  they  sing 
and  dance,  and,  without  expense,  have  upon 
their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can 
afTord.  I  intended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa, 
but  the  post  will  not  wait  longer  than  while  I 
send  my  ccmipliments  to  my  dear  master  and 
little  mistresses.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXIL— To  the  Same. 


Dearest  Madam, 


SAUj  SepLUlsiymZ. 


I  AM  BO  Texed  at  the  necessity  of  sendhig  yester- 
day so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a  long 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  somethifipf  every 
day,  which  I  may  tne  more  easily  do^  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  plea- 
sure in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very 
f^ood  to  me;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
IS  eoual,  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildness 
of  tne  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and 
elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to  a 
castle  in  Qothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
little  island,  is  before  us;  cascades  play  within 
view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle,  probably  Danish,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protu- 
berance of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-«ide,  and'  secure  in 
ancient  times,  against  any  enemy  thabwas  likely 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island^  if  it  were 
not  too  far  ofV^  I  should  hardly  refuse  it:  my 
island  would  be  pleasantcr  than  I^righthelmstone, 
if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 
OUittuque  meornm,  oblirisGenduf  et  ilils. 
That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Strca- 
tham,  I  cannot  believe,  ana  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  beei>.oflen  recog- 
nised in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquamtance 
professor  of  physic ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  hul  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Maodonald^s  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curio- 
sities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account 

The  Highland  giii  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly;  her  father  was  by  no 
>  an  ignoraat  or  &  veak  man ;  thwe  were 


books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some 
volumes  of  Prideaux's  Connection ;  this  man's 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
He  had  been  otti,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  lie  was  going  to 
America,  because  his  rent  was  raised  beyond 
what  he  thought  liimself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
some  diificully  in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very 
soundly  in  the  vale  of  Glcnmorrison,  amidst  tho 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  country  so 
wild  and  barren,  that  the  proprietor  does  not, 
with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near 
one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand 
acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  goats,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  upon  a  farm  that,  he  remembered  let  at 
five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid 
twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of  their  march 
into  ffngland.  At  last  he  left  us,  and  we  went 
forward,  windin<^  among  mountams,  sometimes 
green  and  sometimes  naked,  commonly  so  steep 
as  not  easily  to  be  ciimbed  by  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity:  our  way  was  oflen  crossed  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which 
after  heavy  rains  must  he  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which,  compared  with  other  places, 
appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides 
desired  us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might*graze, 
for  the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  mora 
gmsa  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty 
of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at. 
my  feet,  in  t)ie  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with 
mountains  before  me,  and  on  eimer  hand,  covered 
with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  aflected,  but  the  mind  is 
not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion ;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and  Ctueeney 
had  been  there,  we  should  have  produced  some 
reflections  among  us,  either  poetical  or  philoso- 
phical, for  though  solUwU  be  the  ntarse  of  iro. 
conversation  is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  and 
discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remoimted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  tra- 
velled for  some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  oame  to  another  glen, . 
with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknasheidds ; 
the  huts  were  generall]^  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  mtertexture  of  vegetable 
fibres,  of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in 
Scotland,  which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  ia- 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is 
bog-trotter;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  buil^ 
of  loose  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thickness 
into  a  stronf  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  obUinedisome  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  broufwit  bsead  wiUi  us,  we  were  liberally 
regal^.  1%9  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tribe, 
i^orant  of  »^y  language  but  Erse,  gathered  so 
fast  about  di«,  that  if  we  hsd  not  had  High- 
landers with  IS,  they  might  have  caused  more 
alarm  thautpl^^sure ;  they  are  called  th^  Clan  of 
Macrae. 
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We  had  been  told  that  nothing;  ^TatifIcd  the 
Highlanders  so  much  as  snufT  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure, 
and  save  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roll. 
We  had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the 
present,  and  were  more  liberal  than  provident, 
boswell  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  wheaten  bread  for  the  first 
time.  I  then  got  some  halfpence  for  a  shilling, 
and  made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Boswell's  dis- 
tribution, who  had  given  some  money  among 
the  children.  We  then  directed  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked  what 
we  must  pay  her:  she,  who  perhaps  had  never 
before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I 
believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  referred  herself  to 
us :  we  obTiged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with 
ncr  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the  men  advised  her, 
with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  with- 
out, to  ask  more;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling 
was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and 
Bhooflferedpart  ofit  again.  The  Macraes  were 
so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  Macdonald's,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a 
Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare 
our  tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the 
woman  wlio  supplied  us  with  milk  wros  mistress 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  hi3  troublesome  kindYiess, 
has  informed  this  lamily,  and  reminded  me,  that 
the  I8th  of  September  is  my  birth-day.  The 
return  of  my  birth-da^,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  bo  tlie  general 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  three  score  and  fbur  years,  in  which 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjbyed ; 
a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  in  the 
sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  unaer  the  vio- 
lence of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importu- 
nate distress.  But  perhapj^  I  am  better  tnan  I 
should  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted. 
With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  m  retro- 
spective considerations,  the  mina  is  more  disposed 
to  wander  forward  into  futurity ;  but  at  sixty- 
four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary 
cood  can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  some- 
uiing  will  be  always  promised,  and  some  promises 
vnW  he  always  credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am 
praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to 
come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet 
aved,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeavour 
to  repose.  Dear  Clueeney's  day  is  next :  I  hope 
she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to  regret 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  arc  very  unifonn, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness ; 
the  rocks,  nowever,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some 
have  gpoB  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 


and  clear  stieains,  which  have  fitUe  depth,  aiitf 
commonly  run  very  quick  ;  the  channels  ar« 
made  by  the  violence  of'  the  wintry  floods ;  the 

Quickness  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  tht 
cclivity  of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  makes  the  water  shallow  in  a  diy 
season. 

There  afe  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  mom- 
tains,  but  we  found  only  goatS:  in  the  road,  and 
had  very  Uttle  entertainment  as  we  travelk^ 
cither  for  the  ey&  or  ear.  There  are,  I  &iicy,  no 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable 
hill,  called  Kattiken,  which  we  climbed  with 
more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glaneig,  a  phice  on  the  an- 
side  opposite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  tini« 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humour  rourh 
mendfed  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  buih 
of  lime  and  slate,,  tho  Highlander's  description 
of  a  house  which  he  thinks  magnificent,  had 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing,  that  we 
could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up 
stairs,,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed 
where  one  of  us  was  to  lie.  Boswell  Mastered^ 
but  nothing  could  be  got  At  last  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our  arrival, 
sent  us  rum  and  white  sugar.  BosweU  was 
now  provided  lor  in  part,  and  the  landlord  pr5> 
pared,  some  mutton  chops,  which  we  could  noc 
eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswdl 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  efiect 
I  know  not  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  ot' 
bread,  which  supplied  me  with  mj  supper. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  delibe- 
rate upon  bed ;  Mrs.  Boswell  ha4  warned  os 
that  we  should  catch  aometkmg^  and  had  giT«i 

us  sheet8  for  our  secwUvy  for —  and  , 

she  said,^  came  back  fiom  Skie,  so  scratching 
themselves.  I  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence 
against  the  confederacy  vrith  which  we  were 
threatened^  and  by  this  time  our  Highlanden 
had  fouind  a  place  where  they  could  get  some 
hay :  I  ordered  ha)[  to  be  laid  thick  uwm  the 
bed^  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat :  Boswell 
laid  sheets  upon  his  bed.  and  reposed  in  hnen 
like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned  oat 
to  grass,  with  a  man  to  wateh  them.  The  hill 
Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glaneig  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  deb* 
cate,  could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept  2d.  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found 
or  brought  We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  us, 
darkening  the  horizon  witli  its  rocky  coast  A 
boat  w^s  procured,  and  we  launched'into  one  d 
the  straits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean^  We  had  a 
passage   of  about  twelve  miles   to   the   point 

where  -^ resided,  having  come  from  his  seal 

in  the  uiiddle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on 
the  shorei  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  less 
reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aspired  t» 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally 
in  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  t 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  ladv  the 
common  decencies  of  her  tea-table ;  we  picked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswril  was 
very  an^y,  and  reproached  him  with  his  impro- 
per parsimony ;  I  did  not  much  refieot  upon  the 
conauct  of  a  man  with  whom  I 'was  not  hkely  ta 
converse  as  long  at  any  other  timei 
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You  will  now  exoect  that  I  $houId  ffive  yoa 
account  of  tjie  isle  of  Skie,  o?  which, 
though  I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have 
little  to  say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  fifty  miles 
long,  80  niuch  indented  by  inlets  or  the  sea,  Uiat 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  sU  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
IB  plain ;  you  are  always  cHmbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery 
of  wandering  in  Skie.  There  i?  neither  town 
nor  village  m  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
house  but  Madeod's,  that  is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brighthelmstone.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  f^nd  few  rabbits;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  roe  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawing from  the  gav  and  the  busy  world  into 
regioqs  of  peace  ana  pastoral  felicity,  and  am 
enjoying  the  reliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  nature's  magnincence  from  a  moun- 
tain, ox  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delight- 
ing my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invanon  of  human  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thicket :  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or 
conternpfative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon 
the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are 
rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here 
are  mountains  which  I  should  once  liave  climbed ; 
but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  veir  laborious,  and  to 
descend  then^  dangerous;  ana  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock, 
I  shall  only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  we  have  here 
a  sufficient  number ;  but  they  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Ot  flowers,  if  Chloris 
ncrself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he 
must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is 
little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from 
my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the 
shore;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  storn\  with  all  its  severity,  but  with- 
out its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofty  surges  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept  6th,  we  left to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  islana  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  rcn^itted  ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude:  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  aflords  onljr  all  the  possible 
transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet.  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  jour- 
liey  for  a  day. 

Ai  uight  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the 


first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  books 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five ; 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  wore  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable, 
but  elegant  At  night  a  minister's  sister,  in  very 
fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs ;  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning ;  but  the  Highlanders  are  not  much 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translations 
could  be  obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept  Sth,  the  weather  allowed  us 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  his 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two 
islands :  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  ne  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not 
believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
he  sells  every  jear  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  fur- 
nished from  the  farm  and  IVom  the  sea  with  very 
little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very 
liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  cofiee,  however  tney  are 
got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXin.— To  the  Sank. 

Skie,  8epL  34M,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  still  in  Skie.    Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Erery  island  Is  a  prison, 
Strongly  guarded  hj  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afibrd.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sca-sidc^ 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever 
he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands 
be  contented  to  endure;  wo  were  introduced 
into  the  house  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  Court  of  Raorsa,  with  politeness  which  not 
the  Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought 
defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we 
were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  olov<»n  fine 
rooms,  nor  maffuificontly  furnished,  but  our 
utensils  were  most  commonly  of  silver.  We 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  os  large  aa 
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your  blue  room,  where  we  had  aomotlung  given 
Ufl  to  eat,  and  tea  nnd  coffee. 

Raaraa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant 
appearance,  and  of  manners  uncommonly  rcfmcd. 
Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance 
for  a  soverei^,  but  is  a  p)od  houscwile,  ond  a 
very  prudent  and  dkli^rent  conductress  of  her 
family.  Miss  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated 
beauty ;  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  drcfises 
her  head  very  hiah ;  and  has  manners  so  lady- 
like, that  I  wish  her  head-dross  was  lower. 
The  rest  of  the  nino  ^Hs  are  all  pretty ;  the 
youngest  is  between  Clueency  and  Lucy.  The 
youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot, 
and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
mill:  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of 
Skie,  but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions, has,  1  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist. 
Raarsa  and  its  provmces  have  descended  to  its 

E resent  possessor  through  a  succession  of  four 
undred  years,  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. It  was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture, 
but  the  old  laird  Joined  some  pnidence  with  his 
zeal,  and,  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present 
laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into 
the  field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty- 
fu  only  came  back  af\er  the  last  battle.    The 

Eince  was  hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at 
aarsa,  and  the  lung's  troops  burnt  the  whole 
country,  and  killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
m  this  country ;  thev  are,  however,  content 
with  fighting  for  their  king  ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two- and- thirty 
at  supper :  there  were  full  as  many  dancers ;  for, 
though  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some 
danced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup. 
Raarsa  himself  danced  with  his  children,  and  old 
Malcolm,  in  his  philibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when 
he  led  the  Prince  over  the  mountains.  "When 
they  had  danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables 
were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country  some  prepa- 
rations of  miUc  are  always  served  up  at  supper, 
and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner. 
The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once 
plentiful  and  elegant  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of 
oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes 
of  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of 
Lady  Raarsa  ;  and  young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, . 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
very  little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not 
wefl  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the 
songs  was  over,  1  asked  the  princess  that  sat 
next  to  me.  What  is  thnt  about  ?  I  question  if 
she  conceived  that  I  did  not  understand  it  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  she. 
But  Madam,  what  is  the  meanmg  of  it?  It  is 
a  love  song.    This  was  all  the  intelligence  that 


I  could  obtain  ;  nor  have  I  been  ab*o  to  procvfr 

the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Erse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed-time.  I  had  a  chamber 
to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people, 
was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  company 
and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  ea«y  to 
tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Boswell,  and  I, 
had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first  floor.  There 
remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  seven  and 
thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  they  put  up  temporary 
beds  in  the  dining  room,  where  they  stowed  a& 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  room  above 
stairs  with  six  beds,  in  which  they  put  ten  men. 
The  rest  in  my  next 


LETTER  XXIV.— To  twe  Same, 

Oatich  in  Skie^  Stpi  9014,  I77X 
Dearest  Madam, 

I  AM  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  rnidLiIful 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was  aa 
open  road,  whidi  we  could  pass  at  pleasure ;  but 
we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we 
may  still  wait  fbr  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the 
equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  reading  or  writing,  as 
I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  rolling  the  sea,  or 
roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  delay;  you^ean  hear  from  me 
out  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  firom  you. 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  ev3  may  ^p- 

gsn,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  away, 
ut  these  thoughts  are  vain ;  the  wind  is  violent 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  'to  you,  and 
hoping  that  you  will  some  time  receive  my  letter. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept  9th.  Having  passed  the  ni^t  as  is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  fall  of 
company ;  we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the 
evemng  came  it  brought  music  and  dancing. 
Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie 
and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  aistinguishable; 
a  young  man  of  nineteen;  bred  awhile  at  St 
Andrew's  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of 
G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  mind  as 
much  advanced  as  I  nave  ever  known;  rery 
elegant  of  manners,  and  veij  graceful  in  lus  per- 
son. He  has  the  full  spint  of  a  feudal  chief; 
and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  inyitatioo  to 
Dunvegan.  All  Raarsa*s  children  are  beautiftd. 
The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in  the 
morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  true  High- 
lander never  wears  moro  than  a  ribband  on  her 
head  till  she  is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  Boswell'  went  out  with  dd 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found 
less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  saw  the 
country.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perhaps 
ten  mires  ofl^  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Kaana, 
the  whole  island  being  rock  or  mountain,  from 
which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It 
is  very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could 
collect,  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  per- 
haps ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  comitries 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  yfllam 
or  inclosures.  Ttie  traveller  wanders  throogS  a 
naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  but  Tarety, 
with  the  sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds 
a  heap  of  loose  stones  and  tuif  in  a  cavity 
between  rocks,  whem-a  being  bom  with  all  tbosa 
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powers  which  education  expand?,  and  all  those 
sensations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned 
to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philoso- 
phers there  are,  who  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  this  life  is  happy,  but  they  bdieve  it 
only  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  never  yet 
produced  conviction  in  a  single  mind ;  ho,  whom 
want  of  words  or  ima<Tes  sunk  into  silence,  still 
thnujrht,  as  he  thought  before,  that  privation  of < 
pleasure  can  never  please,  and  tliat  content  is 
not  to  be  much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other 
principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may 
rail  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  1  belie  «e, 
tor  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
these  dens  of  poverty:  every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering 
from  home,  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as 
a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or 
honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end 
of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now 
approaching ;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that 
there  are  countries  less  bleak  and  bairen  than 
their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
oat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great  num- 
bers  have  been  induced  by  this  discover}'  to  go 
every  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America. 
Macdonald  and  Maclcod  of  Skie  have  lost  many 
tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not 
yet  Kden  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Uaarsa,  and  tliough  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thousand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

1  Hnd  myself  not  veiy  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the 
walU  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In 
almost  every  island  the  su{)erBtitious  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals 
performed  the  holy  offices;  but  by  the  active 
zeal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is 
now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
ibr  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little 
court;  but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  ISth, 
when,  though  it  Was  Sundaj,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  a  six-oared  boat, 
which  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is 
indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very 
little  care  for,  accommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by 
being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with 
a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occa- 
sional bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  left  Raarsa ; 
the  scat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  puhKc  house  at  Port  Re ;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  projrrcss  through  the  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  tlien 
^t  on  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  tedious 
journey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same 
King  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  conducted  th*^  Prince  drewKd 


as  her  maid,  through  the  English  forces  from  the 
island  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie. 
dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old :  of  a  pleasing  person 
and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  mc  that  she 
thought  herself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  regard  she  btjsttiwed  on 
mc  Was  liberally  repaid.  "If  thou  likest  her 
opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue.*'  She  was 
carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial, 
and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against 
whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  he  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  arc  going  to 
try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rcrum  volviiur  orbis. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  1  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince 
reposed  in  his  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were 
wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last, 
according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in 
her  grave.    These  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  1 3th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  -row,  and  partly  on  foot 
where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan, 
which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Maclcod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather 
overwholmed  with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibi- 
tion of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stafs 
in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  tame 
every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides 
his  estate  in  8kie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some 
English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited 
isles :  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if 
he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions 
fill  an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder;  but 
when  he  surveys  the  naked  mountains,  and 
treads  the  quakmg  moor,  and  wanders  over  the 
wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder 
may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unpro- 
fitableness of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only  b^  the  means  of  positive  instances.  The 
heir  of*^  Col,  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  lately 
told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could  let 
Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for  two-pence  half- 
penny an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate, 
which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dun  vegan,  the  wind  was 
high,  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to 
visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading. 
I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two' 
miles  long  and  three  c^uarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  ban  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependant^  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product, 
but  export  corn  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
their  rcnt^ 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the 
language  and  manners  of  Enfflish  ladies.  We 
lived  with  them  very  easdy.  The  hospitality  ol 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  goldea  agsu 
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We  have  found  ourselves  treated  at  every  house 
«s  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

We  were  cij^ht  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we 
took  tlio  first  opportunity  which  the  weather 
afibrded,  afler  tlic  first  days,  of  going  away,  and, 
on  Uie  2l8t,  wont  to  Uliniah,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  and  Vandered  a  little  afler 
curiosities.  In  the  aileraoon  an  interval  of  calm 
sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the 
shore  famous  for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into 
the  boat,  one  ef  our  companions  was  asked  in 
Erse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came 
with  him  ?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose, 
to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Highlands,  whether  1  could  recite  a  long 
series  of  ancestors?  The  boatmen  sold,  as  I 
perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  ghost  I'his,  Boswell  says,  disturbed 
bira.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambering  up 
the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was 
Ao  echo :  such  is  the  fidehty  of  report ;  but  I  saw 
what  I  never  saw  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in 
their  natural  state.  There  was  another  arch  in 
the  rock  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  23d.  We  removed  to  Taiiaker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mk.  Madeod  a  lieuteBaot-coloncli 
in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has 
a  garden  well  cultivated :  and,  what  is  here  very 
nre,  is  shaded  by  trees:  a  place  where  the 
imagiBation  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be| 
found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great 
height,  with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another 
no  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another 
besins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  small 
vaUey  extending  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  off, 
beating  upon  a  coast  very  difficult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of 
them  had  a  filot  that  knew  the  passage,  the 
second  Ibltowcd  but  a  third  missed  the  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great 
danger  of  being  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but 
however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.  The 
crews  crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  witli  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care 
of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  tlian  common 
qualifications;  having  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band,  she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  tlic  islanders,  even  in  these 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone 
to  Hertfordsliire  to  learn  agriculture,  being  much 
impressed  with  desire  of  improvement:  he  like- 
wise has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a 
piper.  At  Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played 
while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up 
for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock, 
that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is 
■caroelv  manted  upon  a  map. 


Yon  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoft,  wlio  beuf 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  French  oourtT 
answered,  "Myself."  I  cannot  think  many 
things  here  more  likely  to  affect  the  fancy  thaa 
to  see  Johnson  ending  his  sixty-fourth  year  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am 
here,  it  will  gratify  me  Very  little  to  return  with- 
out seeinj^,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  what  thoee 
places  afiord.  1  have  a  desire  to  instruct  m}*8eli 
in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  Ufe ;  but  I  luiow 
not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  the  idea. 
However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  mind, 
which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  journey, 
and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasure 
had  you,  and  Master,  and  Gtuceney*  been  in  the 
party.  We  sliould  have  excited  the  atteotion 
and  enlarged  the  observation  of  each  other,  and 
obtained  many  pleasing  topics  of  future  conver- 
sation. As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too  much 
at  home,  and  perhaps  nnss  many  things  worthy 
of  observation,  or  pass  them  with  tranaieDt 
notice ;  so  that  the  images,  for  want  of  (hat  re-in^ 

Sression  which  discussion  and  comparisoa  pn>- 
uce,  easily  fade  away ;  but  I  keep  a  book  d 
renurks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  re^ar  journal  of 
our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  mudi  of 
what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences 
together;  "for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  as 
Griflath." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  car^ 
ful  to  reposit  proper  memorials  of  all  tfant  hap- 
pens to  you  and  your  family,  and  then  when  we 
meet  we  shall  tell  our  stones.  I  wish  you  had 
gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendour  to 
Brightbelmstone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  aB 
this  time  without  sending  to  liim  for  money. 
Travelling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough^  dearer  m 
proportion  to  what  the  country  affords  than  in 
England,  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  une:rpen 
sive.  Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  sup 
ph'  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tediousncss 
oi  life  which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or 
rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very  liberal, 
for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  tlierc  is  no  cu»- 
ton»-house  on  tlie  island,  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is  made 
without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plcntilul :  but  a  veiy  nice 
man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  hare  no 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill  a 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the 
table  together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  brooks:  but  they  con  hardly  conceive 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  generri 
they  are  strangers:  now  and  then  butter  is 
melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take  lest  I  should 
offend  by  disliking  it  Barley-broth  is  a  constant 
dish,  and  is  made  well  in  every  liouse.  A 
strancrer,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  shares 
for  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any 
thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  often  newly  killed,  is  veiy 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufiiciently  subdued  by 
the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Carvino-  si 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  knives 
are  never  whetted.  Table-Knives  are  not  of  long 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands ;  every  man,  while 
arms  were  a  regular  port  of  dress,  had  his  knife 
and  fork  appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they 
now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles  are  a^ 
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^  diDW  diat  tiMfy  liare  4>een  in  lother  bandft,  and 
^e  blades  hare  never  brightness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  ia  no  want,  and  it  will  last  \(ing, 
for  it  is  never  cleaned.  Tmjt  are  a  nation  Just 
nsing'from  barbarity :  loYig  contented  with  neces- 
saries, noi^  somewhat  Audious  of  convenience, 
but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations. 
"l^heir  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  ^ne. 
BreacI,  saoli  as  we  mean  liy  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  m  the  Isle  of  Skie^  They  have  ovens, 
Tor  they  bsike  their  pies;  but'ihey  never  femifent, 
'thear  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
l»arl<^  are  Wnght  to  the  lable,  but  I  belike 
Wheat  is  taserved  for  strangers.  They  are  com- 
uionly 'too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  uke  pota- 
toes to  my  meat,  and  «m  sore  to  find  them  t»n 
•iilmost  every  table. 
'  They  retaui  so  much  of  die  pastoral  life,  that 

'  w>me  preparation  of  mflk  is  commonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  «finlier  and  Slipper.  Tea  is 
ailwi^s  drank  at  the  usnal  times  t  but  in  the  | 

>  momm^  the  table  is  poftutod  with  a  plate  of; 

>  slices  of  stronsncheese.  Thu  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hiffhlands;  at  tSdinburgh there  are  always  hsncy 

I      ^ana  sweetmeats  on  the  morning  tea-table. 

>  Stroilg  liquors  they  seem  to  We.  Everyman, 
I  ^berhaps'woman,  begins  iLke  di^  with  a  dram ;  and 
i       uiepuncfa  is  made  M>tb  at  dmiier  and  supper 

Tiieyliave  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  niel,  but 

I      ^(im  Derit  or  turf  ^  their  chimneys.    It  is  dug 

1       out  or  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 

I      -«nd  lading  fire,  not  silways  very  swedt,  and 

I      «om«wlia&  apt  to  smoke  the  pdt 

f  The  iKNises  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  veiy 

-ftmaAy  tuid  eveiy  room  serves  many  pQrpotes. 

i       In  the^be^^rooms,  perhafM,  are  laid  op  s'torM  of 

'diflerent  kinds;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  Is  a 

I       bed-room  at  night    In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 

\       last,  about  fourteen  fecit  square,  there  were  three 

I       chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  Tor  It^rger  clothes, 

I       two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.   Their  rooms 

i       are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  fhey  seem  to  have 

tittle  sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 

f       floon  woaU  be  difficultly  kept,  where  tihe  first 

slep  fh>m  the  door  is  into  the  dirt    They  are 

veiy  msch  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  mil  to 

I       lay  down  something  under  their  feet,  better  or 

worse,  as  they  happen  to  be  furnished. 

The  HighUnd  areas,  being^  forbidden  by  law, 

I       is  very  little  used ;  sonietimes  it  may  be  seen,  but 

I        the  English  traveller  is  struck  witn  nothing  so 

much  as  the  nudUe  des  piedM  of  the  common 

I        people. 

Skie  is  the  ffreatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
I        one,  among  the  Hebrides.    Of  the  soil  t  have 
already  given  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful. 
The  pirdens  have  a{)p1es  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currantB.  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
,        small.    They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
and  barley.    Oats  constitute  the  bread  corn  of 
the  place.    Their  harvest  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October:  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much 
subject  to  aisappointments  from  the  rams  that 
follow  the  equinox.   This  year  has  been  particu- 
lariy  disastrous.    Their  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Autumn  to  Spring.    They  have  seldom  very 
hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake 
,  was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
skaiter.    The  sea  round  them  is  always  open. 
The  now  fidls  but  soon  melts ;  only  m  1771| 
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thev  had  a  cold  «prin^  in  which  the  island  was 
so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the  whole 
country  Was  reduced  to  distress,  from  whidi  I 
know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  ane  not  lemarfcably  small ; 
perhaps  ihey  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  co^s  are  sometimes  without  horns. 
The  homed  and  unhomed  catde  ave  not  aod* 
dental  variations,  but  different  species:  they  wifl, 
however,  breed  together. 

October  3d«  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  Snatch  the  moment  of  Opportunity,  an 
escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicmble ;  1 
have  no  reaMn  to  complain  of  my  receptioii,  yet 
I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  after 
this  descriptSoYi  of  Skie,  some  sncount  of  myself. 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  mf 
ears  ale  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  weH 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  bet* 
ter.  This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  ny 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  faom>med  na^tiess 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  mmble.  We  am 
now  going  to  some  other  isle,  to  what  we  know 
not;  the  wind  will  tells  us.    i  am.  Sic** 


LETTER  XXy«— To  tbb  SAiit. 

JMf,  4hL  Uik,  im 
Dbae  Madam, 

THOtroB  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
having  a  Utde  more  lime  than  was  promised  me, 
I  would  not  sttfler  the  messenger  to  go  without 
some  token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intelligence^ 
a  tribute  which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  djBtained  by 
storms  many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  wo 
thouffht  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust, 
whitSi  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempmt, 
forced  us  into  CsC,  an  obscure  island;  on  widch 

—    nulla  campit 
Aibor  »fldvm  recfMtor  avra. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island,  part 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  wouta  be 
really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  one  continued  rock,  covered  from  spscc  to 
space  with  a  thin  laver  of  earth.  It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  popu- 
lous, and  life  ia  improved  beyond  the  manners  of 
Skie;  for  the  huts  are  coltected  into  little  vil- 
lages, and  every  one  has  a  small  garden  of  roots 
and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  bu3t 
by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  his 
ancestors.  The  young  laird  entertained  us  very 
liberally ;  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred 
square  miles  of  land,  whicn  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thoosand 
pounds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  his  country ;  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomas 
Salusbury.  He  talks  of  domg  useful  things,  and 
has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  Qs 
has  made  a  small  essay  towards  a  road. 
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Col  is  but  4  barren  place.  r>c8cription  has 
here  few  opportunities  of  spreadinff  her  colours. 
The  difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  vicis- 
situde. The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or 
of  calms  to  tempests,  we  have  not  known ;  wind 
and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  aflcr  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  ni<rht,  with  such 
accommodations  as  these  miserable  vessels  can 
afibrd,  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage 
into  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover 
by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  good  health;  I  do  not  find  that 
travelling  much  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatu- 
lent, though  not  in  Uie  utmost  dfegrce,  and  I  have 
a  weakness  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very 
unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter, 
lam^&c. 


LETTER  XXVL— To  the  Same. 

Jmeraryf  Oct.  34 fA,  17TS. 

Honoured  Mistress, 
Mt  laat  letters  to  you  and  mv  dear  master  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the 
Hebrides  in  extent  There  is  no  post,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to 
the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather ;  co  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
after  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in 
the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  faUing  from 
the  mountains  that  coudd  raise  any  image  of 
delight  Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of 
Col  and  tus  servant  Col  made  every  Maclean 
open  his  house  where  he  came,  and  supply  us 
with  horses  when  we  departed ;  but  the  horses  of 
this  couiftry  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wislu 

At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat 
departed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected, 
the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late, 
nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in 
darkness  with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a 
sloop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  storm, 
saw  our  distress,  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and 
deliberating,  sent  his  boat,  which,  by  Col's 
order,^  transported  us  to  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  We 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced  him- 
self by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity 
of  selUng  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  momins  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I 
wish  you  and  my  master  and  Ctueeney  had 
partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
clan  of  Maclean;  the  clan  which  claims  the 
second  place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the 
line  of  batds.    Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet, . 


and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  this  insulated  desert  4 
thatdied  hut  with  no  chambers.  Young  Col, 
who  owns  him  as  his  chief,  and  whose  cooMn 
was  his  lady,  had.  I  believe,  given  him  some 
notice  of  our  visit ;  he  received  us  with  a  soldier^ 
frankness  and  the  gentleman's  elegance^  and 
introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  young  ladies 
who  have  not  wanted  education  suitable  to  their 
birth,  and  who,  in  their  cottage,  neither  tomH 
their  dignity,  nor  afibcted  to  remember  it  I>o 
not  you  wish  to  have  been  with  us  ? 

Sir  Allan's  afiairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  ancestors:  and  while  he  forms  some 
scheme  for  retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated 
hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed 
ns  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  effects 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  coyered 
with  ancient  grave-stones  of  which  the  inncrip- 
tions  are  not  now  legible;  and  without,  some 
of  the  chief  families  still  continue  the  li^ht  cl' 
sepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  dcmohshed ; 
beside  it,  on  the  right  side,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hoverin«T 
ovor  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  hand- 
bell, which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither 
Presbyterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarian  wanionne» 
has  vet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-«>i«ht 
feet  ^ong,  and  eighteen  broad.  Boswell,  who  is 
very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night,  to  perform  bis 
devotions,  but  came  back  in  liaste  for  (ear  of 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  tn 
which  the  water,  remarkably  pure,  is  conveyed 
from  a  distant  hillj  throuo^n  pipes  laid  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  which  still  perform  the  office  of 
conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repaired 
since  l^opery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life, 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  servants  live  in  another  cottage,  in  which,  I 
suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  ns,  that 
Sunday  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day. 
One  of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  yery  well,  the 
evening  service ; — and  Paradise  was  opened  in 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  bnsr 
in  catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bed. 
Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I  tliink,  Kticking 
to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches 
under  the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondtland,  a  lit- 
tle island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells;  and 
part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the 
grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed. 
We  then  came  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the  evening 
one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and 
Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

^  On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch 
his  boat  again,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill, 
where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianity  to 
the  Scots  built  a  church  and  settled  a  monastery. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  yery  uncom- 
mon cave  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  We  had  some 
difljculty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses 
of  broken  rocks  that  lie  before  tb»  eatiaiice^ 
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and  ftt  lihe  moath  were  embarrassed  witb  stones, 
which  the  sea  had  accomulated,  as  at  Bright^ 
hdmst^ne  ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a 
floor  of  soft  Band,  and  as  we  left  the  litrht  behind 
us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted 
ever  head  with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which 
a  mouatain  was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lofty 
lock.  From  this  magnificent  cavern  went  a 
Barrow  passage  to  the-  right  hand,  which  we 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it-  was 
obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambered  oyer 
them  to  a  second  expansion  oF  the  cave,  in  which 
there  lies  a  great  square  stone,  which  might 
serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm, 
but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  tlie  candle 
continued  pyramidal.  T]ie  cave  goes  onward 
to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  now  one 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground;  we  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
went  farther  and  came  back;  we  therefore 
thou^t  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  Mack  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat 
his  dinner.  We  elimoed  till  we  got  seaty.  The 
stores  were  opened,  and  the  repi^  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night 
came  upon  us :  the  wind  rose ;  me  sea  swell«l ; 
and  Boswell  aesired  to  be  set  on  dry  cround : 
we,  however,  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed 
bjT  several  little  islands  in  the  silent  sol^nmity  of 
faint  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing  only 
the  wind  and  tbe  water.  At  last  we  reached 
the  island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity ; 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  fallen 
greatness  was  reposited.  The  island  has  no 
noose  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfullj  made 
our  bed  in  a  farmer's  banw  Tha  descnptioa  I 
hope  to  give  yoa  another  time.    I  am,  &<v 


LETTER  XXVIL— ToTHB  BAUwk. 

Edinburgh^  J999.litkf  m& 
DsAaiST  Madam, 

Among  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  my  imagi- 
nation  suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  m  your  favour,  but  was  willing 
to  believe  that  no  will  would  have  been  made. 
The  event  is  now  irrevocable:  it  remains  onl^ 
to  bear  it  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  is 
impossible ;  but  as  the  wish  is  painful  without 
use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful  to 
indulge  it.  As  life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  and 
sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  flexibility  of 
attention  are  grrea  us  for  valoable  and  useful 
purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strenffth, 
to  cloud  our  thoughto,  or  fix  our  attention,  wnen 
by  all  this  expense  we  know  that  no  good  can 
be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  you  can ; 
when  yon  are  alone,  do-not  suffer  your  thoughts 
to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  pre- 
vent this  disappointment  You  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have 
done  it  without  efRfcti  But  even  to  think  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present 
not  so  useful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself 
■olemnlj  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  torn 
your  mmd  upon  the  buiiness  and "- 


which  lie  before  yoo.  ''All  is  best,"  sayt 
Chene,  "as  it  has  been,  excepting  the  errors 
of  our  own  free  will."  Burton  concludes  his 
long  book  upon  Melancholy  witli  this  important 
precept:  "Bo  not  solitary;  be  not  idle."  Re- 
member Chene's  position,  and  observe  Burton's 
precept 

We  came  hither  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or 
Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for 
Ctueeney's  cabinet ;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess; and  am  not  without  some  thought  of 
l>ecoming  her  schoolfellow.  I  have  got  an 
Italian  Rassclas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish'  1 
could  do  her  good.  I  love  hor  verv  much ;  and 
should  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have 
the  honour  oC.  standing  to  the  next  baby.    I  am, 

&C. 


LETTER  XXVIIL— To  the  Same. 

Eftirtburgh,  Nov.  IStA,  1778. 

Mt  Dearest  Mistress, 
This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write ;  wfaila 
you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  yoor  b^ ;  bot  yoo 
must -not  think  that  I  wul  love  him  aU  at  once  to 
well  as  I  love  Harry,  for  Harrv  you.  know  is  so 
xatienaL    I  shall  iove  him  by  degiees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Locy !  Can  nathins  do  her 
good?  lamMwrytotoeeher.  Botif  she  most 
be  taken  from  as,  let  ua  resign  h«r  with  oonfi- 
denee  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  what  is  hmk  b^  for  as  «od 
her« 

^  Do  not  sufl^er  yoorself  to  be  dejected.  Reso 
lution  and  diliffenoe  will  snppfy  all  that  is> 
wanting,  and  all  that  is  lost  But  if  year 
health  should  be  impairad,  I  know  not  where  to 
JBttdasubetitute.  lahall  have  no  mistress;  Mr. 
Thrale  will  have  no  wife ,  and  the  litlla  flosk 
Will  have  no  mother. 

I  lonff  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in 
the  coach  for  Monday  ^  I  hope,  therefore,  to  he 
in  London  on  Friday  the  S6th,  in  the  evening.* 
Plea«e  to  let  Mrs.  Williams  know.    I  am,  &«• 


LETTER  XXIX.— To  the  Same. 

Xi'fc^ld,  June  33d,  177& 
Dear  Madam, 
Now  I  hope  YOO  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Litohfield  7  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  have ;  how  else  can  I  expect  that 
yott  should  write  ?  and  the  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  unea* 
siness,  notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  the  sisters  o£  Stowhill,  who  do  and 
say  whatever  good  they  can.  They  give  me 
goad  words,  and  cherries, .  and  strawberries. 
Lady  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  her  mother  and  sister  were 
visitmg there  yesterday,  and  Lady  *  **  *  took. 
hfiff  tea  before  ner  mother. 
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Mm  Cobb  m  to  eMW  to  Mlw  P«rt«i*s  tUt 
•fternooB.    Mim  A     ■  ■    eomM  KttiB  nev  ma 

)  tD<day,  IB 
~  rUMof 


Mr.  Langler,  of  Ashboonie.  wis  here  tiCH 
lib  way  to  Bimiiiigbuiiy  and  every  body  I 
yoa. 

The  kdiee  of  the  AmiceMe  Society  are  to 
walk  in  a  few  days,  from  the  town-hau  to  the 
cathedral  in  proceseion,  to  hear  a  sennoiv  Thev 
walk  in  linen  gowne^  and  each  has  a  stick  witb 
an  aoom,  bat  for  the  aoom  the^  could  give  no 
reason,  till  I  told  them  of  the  civic  crown. 

I  have  just  had  your  sweet  letiter,  and  am 
filad  that  you  are  to  be  at  the  Regatta^  You 
know  how  little  I  love  to  have  you  left  eat  of 
any  shining  part  of  life.  You  have  every  ri^t 
to  distinction^  and  should  therefore  be  distin- 
gntshed.  You  will  see  a  show  with  philoeophic 
mperiority,  and  therefore  may  see  it  safely.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  sit  home  contented  when 
othen  are  seeing  or  iiMking  shows^  But  not  to 
have  been  wliere  it  is  supposed,  and  seldom  sup- 
posed fiilsely,  that  all  would  go  if  th^  could;  to 
be  able  to  say  nothing  when  eveiy  one  is  talk- 
ing; to  have  no  opmion  when  every  one  is 
judging;  to  hear  exclamations  of  rapture,  vritb* 
out  power  to  depress;  to  listen  to  falsehoods 
without  right  to  contradict,,  is,  after  all,  a  state 
of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is 
rather  hardened  by  stubnomness,  than  supported 
by  fortitude.  If  the  worht  be  worth  vrmning, 
let  us  enjoy  it  f  if  it  is  to  be  despised,  let  us 
despise  it  by  conviction.  But  the  worM  is  not 
to  be  despised^  but  as  it  is  compared  vnth  some- 
thing better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than 
nelitude,  and  pleasure  bettor  than  indolence. 
ExiMlanikaJit.  says  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
aatural  philosopher.  By  doing  nothing,  and  by 
knowing  nothing,  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtamed.  Hie  must  mingle  with  the  world 
to  be  useful.  Every  new  scene 
new  Meaa,  enriches  the  imaghiation, 
mnil  enlarges  the  power  of  reason,,  by  new  topics 
cf  eompaimn.  You  that  have  seen  the  Regatta 
will  have  images  which  we  who  rims  it  most 
want,  and  no  intellectnal  images  are  without 
use.  But  when  you  are  in  this  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  gayetv,  do  not  let  one  of  your  ms  of 
negligence  steal  upon  you.  Hoe  age^  Is  the  great 
ruMy  vrfaether  you  are  serious  or  merry :  whether 
yo«  are  steting  the  expenses  of  your  fkmily, 
leaming  science  or  daty  from  a  foBo,  or  floating 
•«n  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress.  Of  the  whole 
entertainment  let  me  not  hear  so  copious  nor  so 
true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from  yom  I 
(MB,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c« 


LETTER  XXX.— Tq  T9E  Sa^ie, 

Dbaebst  Madam, 

I  AM  sure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that 
oomes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing, 
fiince  I  wrote  to  Gtueeney  I  have  written  tv^ice 
to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th :  be  pleased  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  have  them  or  have  them 
not  That  of  the  Sth  you  should  regularly  have 
bad  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th  seems 
not  to  mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  He  only  grows  dull  because 
he  is  sickly^;  age  ha«  not  yet  begun  to  impair 
htm;  nor  is  ha  such  a  chameleon  u  to  take 


immedUtely  the  cotour  of  hiE  oompHiy.  Whan 
jou  see  him  again,  you  will  find  him  reanimated^ 
Most  men  have  their  bright  snd  their  ctoudy 
dajrs ;  at  least  they  have  days  when  tbey  pal 
thor  powers  into,  actioiv  aiJ  daya  vrfacn  they 
sufler  them  to  r^^ose.. 

Fourteen,  thousand  pounds  make  a  sam  salfi- 
cient  for  the  esteblisiiment  of  a  family,  and 
which,  in  whatever  fk>w  of  riches  or  conndrnce 
'  of  prosperiU^  deserves  to  be  very  seriously  con* 
'  sidered.  I  nope  a  great  part  of  it  has  paid  debts, 
and  no  small  part  bouffbt  land.  As  for  gravek 
ling  and  walling  and  oiggiog,  thong;h  I  am  not 
much  delighted  with  them,  yet  someSun^,  indeed 
much,  must  be  allowed  to  every  n>an*a  taste. 
He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to  eojuy  part 
<^  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  hope  to  range  in 
the  wuk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  devoor 
fruit  from  the  walL 

Dr.  Taylor  wante  to  be  ^ardenin^.  He  meana 
to  boy  a  piece  of  ^ond  in  ihe  neiflrhbourliood,. 
and  surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build  a  garden- 
er's house  upon  it,  and  have  firui^  and  be  happy. 
Much  happiness  it  will  not  bring  him ;  but  wnat 
can  he  do  better?  If  I  had  money  enough,  what 
would  I  do  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  antf  master  dU  not 
hold  me,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and  teke  a  ramble  in  Indu. 
Would  this  be  better  than  building  and  plants 
ing?  It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to  the 
eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind.  Half 
fourteen  thousand  would  send  me  out.  to  see 
other  forms  of  existence,  and  bring  me  back  to 
describe  them. 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of 
the  9th,  that  is  on  the  1  Ittu  Let  me  know  whaa 
it  comes^    I  anv  &c. 


LETTER  XXXL— To  tbe  Same. 

Mabam,, 
I  DINED  to*day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.  Never  surely  vraa  \  such  a 
writer  before.  Do,  you  keen  my  lettetaT  1  am 
not  of  your  opinion  that  I  snail  not  Ijke  to  read 
them  hereafter ;  for  though  there  is  in  tiiem  not 
much  history  or  mind,  or  any  thing  elae,  thef 
will,  I  hope,  always  be  in  some  de^;ree  the  reeonn 
of  a  pure  and  blameless  friendship,  and,  in  aoam 
hours  of  languor  and  sadneas,  may  revive  the 
memory  of  more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you,  should  suppose  yoursdf  not  desiroas 
hereafter  to  read  thie  history  of  your  own  mind, 
I  do  not  see.  Twelve  years,  on  which  yon  now 
look  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  life,  will  nrobaUy 
be  passed  over  uniformly  and  smootmy,  vritn 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  with 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  The  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  which  you  promise  to  your* 
self,  by  which  the  future  is  to  look  back  upeo 
the  preaent,  with  the  superiority  of  manhood  te 
infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or 
never  will  be  made :  and  you  will  find,  as  raiK 
lions  have  found  before  you,  that  forty-^e  htf 
made  little  sensible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  ^  certain  time  gains  no 
increase  of  height,  and  Uttle  of  strength,  theie  is 
likewise  a  peri^,  thoqgh  more  variable  by  exter- 
nal causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attains 
its  itetionaiy  point,  and  very  little  advances  Its 
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powm  of  raSectioiiy  judgmeail,  and  ntiocb»« 
Ifeo.  The  bodj  may  aoqniie  new  modes  of 
motioQ,  or  new  deicterities  of  mechenic  opem- 
tioDSy  but  he  oiiginnl  strength  reoeiTes  not 
improvement:  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
languages,  or  new  scienoesi  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  neaiij  the  same,  and  miless  it 
attains  new  sobjects  of  meditation,  it  oommonly 
prodiioeo  thoagnts  of  the  same  Ibtoe  and  the 
same  eitent,  at  Tery  distant  intervals  of  hfe^ 
the  tree,  nnless  a  Ibrei^  fruit  be  ingrafted,  gives 
year  after  year  prodnctioas  of  te  same  foon  and 
)  flavoi 


ByinteUectnal  force  or  8tmi|;th  of  tbondit  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mina  ^os- 
tosses  of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
with  iti  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very 
different  in  difibrent  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 


of  nature,  and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience. 
When  Che  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
Intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  expo% 
Tie&ce;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  Kttle,  may 
be  worth  inquinr. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so 
latSL  that  1  win  inquire  against  the  next  post- 
l^ght    I  am,&e. 


UTTTER  XXXIL^To  thb  Sams. 

*   Dbae  Madam, 

Instbad  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one  is 
sufficient,— that  you  wish  for  my  company.  I 
purpose  to  write  no  more  till  you  see  me.  The 
ladies  at  Stowhil!  and  Greenhill  are  unanimously 
of  opimon,  that  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  posU 
chaise^  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations 
of  a  common  carriaffc.  I  will  venture  to  suppose 
the  ladies  at  Streatnam  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  you  will 
not  be  so  much  wiser  as  you  .expect,  when  you 
have  fived  twehre  ^rears  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  tnat  experience  is  the 
best  teachw ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
inspection  of  human  lift  will  discover  that  time 
often  passes  without  any  biddCnt  which  can 
much  enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment 
When  we  are  young  weleam  much,  because  we 
are  universally  ignomnt ;  we  observe  every  tUng, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  But  after  some 
years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  exhausted ; 
pne  day  passes  like  another,  in  tike  same  scene 
of  appearances,  in  tiie  same  course  oftransac* 
tions ;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
and  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already 
know,  and  therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make 
ys  know  with  greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  sel- 
dom maices,  with  re^^ard  to  Kfe  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  his  knowledge:  not  only 
because  as  more  is  known  there  i>  less  to  learn, 
but  because  a,  mind  stored  Willi  images  and  prift* 


eiples  tofM  mwaidh  for  it»awDentertunment 
and  is  einployed  in  settling  those  itjeas  whidi  nm 
into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  those  which 
are  stealing  away;  practiees  by  whicb  vrisdona 
may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.    The  merchant 


who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  money,  oeas 
to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  w£m  he  niakeo 
his  business  only  to  count  it.. 

Those  who  have  famiiies  or  employments  am 
engaged  in  business  of  littll»  dSmeiutjr,  but  d 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  el 


practice  than  suhtilty  of  speculatioii,  occnpving 
the  attention  irith  images  too  balky  Ibr  lenne- 
men^  and  too  obvious  Tor  reseaidu    The  right 


is  a^feady  known:  what  remain*  is  only  to  m» 
low  it  I)aily  bushiess  adds  no  more-  to  wisdon^ 
than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher. 
But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  slated  duty  daka 
the  greater  part  7 

Fir  the  greater  part  of  human  mmds  never 
endeavour  their  own  improvement  Opinions 
once  received  from  instructiion^  or  settled  by 
whatever  accident^  are  seldom  recatted  to  ex»* 
mination ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be  rights 
they  are  never  discoversd  to  be  erroneous,  Ibr  no 
appfication  is  madis  of  any  thhig  that  time  magr 
present,  either  to  shako  or  to  eonfitm  theoB. 
From  this  aoquieseence  in  preoonoeptiens  none 
are  wholly  free ;  betweeo  lear  of  uncertainty,  and 
dislike  or  labour,  every  one  rests  while  he  nnghl 
yet  go  Ibrwaid;  ana  they  thai  were  wise  at 
thirtv-three,  are  very  little  uriser  at  fbrtf-five. 

Or  this  speeulation  you  are  pertiaps  tiredy.and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your 
head  less  fitted  with  fears  and  troubles,  which 
you  know  are  to  be  indulged  onl|y  to  prevent 
evil,  not  to  increase  it 

Your   uneasiness  about  Sophy  ia  probably 

imoeoessary,  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 

healthftil,  and  your  afihin  prosperous.    Unmin- 

"   '    '    "   IS  we-  may 

our  reachy 

may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  iHuch 

we  lose.    I  hope  your  losses  ars  al  an  end,,  and 

that  as  Ikr  as  the  condition  of  our  present  exisi* 

eoce  permits,  your  remainin|r  lifa  wili  be  happy. 

Iain,4w., 


iraaiuuai,  ana  your  ainun  proapcroua. 
gled  sood  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  i 
uwfully  gather  all  the  good  vrithin  oui 
we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  the 


LETTER  XXXin.— To  thb  6amb. 

Dbae  Mauam, 
Ttois  iMter  wilt  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
davs  before  me;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
littfe  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but 
to  come  and  partake  it 

Poor  dear  sweet  littlo  boy  f  Whenlreadthe 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "Such 
a  death  b  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  how- 
ever I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  * 
in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  yoia 
loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comi» 
fort  as  you  and  lus  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  IS  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  couhl 
not  have  ayoyed  him  long,  and  siuill  not  long  be> 
separated  nom  him.  He  has  probably  escaped 
many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  eon 
fideoce  we  sesigii  ourselves  Vy  Akniglity  Good 
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and  fall  down,  without  irrevcrait  mur- 
mura,  before  the  Soverei«|[n  Distributor  of  good 
and  evil,  with  hope  that  Uiough  Borrow  enduroth 
for  a  night,  yet  jf>y  inav  come  in  the  morning. 

1  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  lon^  to  tliink 
that  you  want  any  arguments  for  aubmiaaion  to 
the  Supreme  Will;  nor  can  my  conaohition  have 
any  effect  but  that  of  showing  that  1  wish  to 
comfort  you.  What  can  be  oone  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember  first,  that  your  child  is 
happy  \  and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from 
the  lUs  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formi- 
dable dangers  which  extend  their  mischief  to 
eternity.  You  have  brought  into  the  world  a 
rational  being;  have  seen  him  happy  duxine  the 
little  life  that  has  boen  granted  him;  ana  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  per- 
manent and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
^uiUity  as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention, 
as  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties  and 
accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no 
more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  vou  must  not  there- 
fore think  less  on  those  wiiom  yont  attention 
may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone. 
I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  youE  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.— To  m  Samb. 
StpL  erA,  irn. 

Deaeest  Ladt, 
It  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasing,  might  be  home,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  have 
«o  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixty-ei^t  years? 
But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropous,  what  can  occur  to  me  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we 
liavc  both  seen,  and  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted  7  I  have  left  part  of  the  company  with 
which  ^on  dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this 
letter ;  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  that 
my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  yon 
are  pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana ;  and  a  very 
curious  collection  posterity  will  find  it  Do  not 
remit  the  [>ractice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
ms  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology, 
you  know^  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man^s 
Ufe  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages ;  they 
make  the  variegation  of  existence ;  and  there  are 
many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  promise 
with  ^neas,  et  hoc  oiim  meministe  jwabU,  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may 
be  usefuL  There  is  however  an  intemperate 
attention  to  slight  circumstances  which  is  to 
be  avoided)  lest  a  great  part  of  life  be  spent  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  rest  Every  day  per- 
haps mis  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  days  can  have  much. 

WHr  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no 


thought  ofwhen  I  began?  The  Thraliana  dio«» 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserves  however  a» 
hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  least 
loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  retain 
may  be  prevented. 

Uo  not  neglect  to  write  to  roe,  tor  when  a  post 
comes  emptv,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswel^  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am^ 
dearest  lady,  your^  &c 


LETTER  XXXV.— To  tbkSamk. 

Dbak  MaiMkM, 

^His  is  tfie  last  time  that  I  ihall  write,  in  this 
^excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  shall 
|be,  I  hope,  at  Birmmgham ;  from  whi^  pla«s 
;I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest  way  home, 
i  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went ;  aad 
Vlo  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  Bat,  tme 
hodUf  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  bcC^ 
ter,  and — swoep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  sad 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greeoe 
to  be  cured. 

Did  ^ou  see  Foote  at  BrigfathelmstoiieT — ^Did 
you  think  he  would  so  soon  be  gone? — ^Life, 
says  Falstafi^  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  &  fine  fHIow 
in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really  irnpoTeriahed* 
by  his  sinldng  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Footeana. 
Now,  will  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  fafanf 
Will  genius  change  Ida  sex  to  weep?  I  would 
reaNy  nave  his  life  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  dtfi- 
gently  now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  thiougli, 
Siough  so  manj  weeks  have  paned.  Little  Ihes 
and  tattle  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  ao  long,  with  ve^ 
little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  I 
wards.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXVL— To  tbb  Samb. 
Oct  lao,  im 

Dear  Madam, 
Ybt  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Snch  piettj 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  givee  me  great 
delist  to  find  tnat  my  master  misses  me.  I  besin 
to  wish  myself  with  you  more  than  I  ahoold  do, 
if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay 
away  till  one's  company  is  desired,  but  not  so 
gooa  to  stay  after  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did 
not  set  to  it  very  soon :  and  if  I  should  go  up  to 
London  with  nothing  none,  what  would  be  said, 
but  that  I  was  ——who  can  tef!  what?  I 
therefore  stay  till  I  can  bring  up  something  to 
stop  their  mouths,  and  then 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  recenre 
your  dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  yea 
may  continue  that  direction,  for  I  think  to  get 
thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  aai 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  starved;  I  wiaii  Mias^ 
Thtale  had  it  to  nurse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all! 
for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little  either  does  ot 
hens. 

How  did  you  and  yooraont  part?  Didjooi 
,tiini  her  oukof  doors  to  begin  your,  joiuiiey  f  si 
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did  she  iMve  yoa  ^j  h^r  ukul  abortoeaBtbTTiflits. 
I  love  to  know  how  you  go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindneM  and  my 
master'a.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short, 
very  short,  of  my  early  expectation;  but  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  a^  when 
new  friendships  are  seldom  required,  is  some- 
thing better  than  the  general  course  of  thinj^ 
gives  man  a  right  to  expect    I  think  on  it  with 

reat  delight;  1  am  not  very  apt  to  be  dehghted. 

a*n,  &C. 


f 


LETTER  XXXVlf.— To  the  Same. 

Ufe/^feU,  Oct  971*,  17T7. 
Dear  Madam, 

You  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspond- 
ence were  pnnted,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  pos- 
terity is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — w9/icA'  io  aono 
piUore,  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothing  to 
say ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consciousness  of  sa}in^,  and  without  any  remem- 
brance of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will 
not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  writo  to  their  friends,  are  all 
affection ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gayety ;  some 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make 
a  letter  without  afiection,  without  wisdom,  with- 
out gayety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret, 
is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistolic  art 

In  a  man^s  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his 
soul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shown 
undisguised  in  its  natural  process;  nothing  is 
inverted,  nothing  distorted :  you  see  systems  in 
their  elemente;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  i^orant 
to  the  knowins^,  what  evidence  have  you  now 
l>cfore  you  7  fs  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these 
veracious  pages  1  Do  not  jou  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles?  This  is  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  have  noplace,  and  every  thin^  is  said  as 
it  is  thought  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in 
its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  spread  over  it,  stratum  super  stratumj 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are  the 
letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which 
minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other  as 
they  are  mov^  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  con- 
sanguinity of  our  intellects^ou  will  be  touched 
as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed 
nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent 
of  having  th'is  opened  my  heart    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXVin.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  louk,  irn. 
DeAR  Madam, 

And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thinkuig 


wrong,  jod  &I1  to  writing  abont  me  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  summoned  to  Bright- 
helmstone  through  storms,^  and  cold,  and  dirt, 
and  all  the  hardships  of  wintnr  joameys.  Yoa 
know  my  natural  oread  of  all  tnose  evils ;  yet 
to  shoiw  my  master  an  example  of  comphancn, 
and  to  let  yon  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  yoo, 
and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way  to  disease,  my 
purpose  is  to  be  with  yon  on  Prioay. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Neszy,  and  none  she  Will 
in  time  be  better;  I  hope  tne  same  fir  myself. 
The  r^avenescency  of  Mr.  Sdmse  gives  ns  both 
reason  to  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  weU  besides  as  a 
fiiend  to  my  master. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  IiorA 
Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least 
part  of  it  Bat  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her 
brothers;  she  sends  her  oomplhnent^.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  come  home  I  think  a  vtry  little 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  enenrr  to  that  wig. — We 
will  bum  it,  and  get  dnmk ;  ior  what  is  joy  witl^ 
out  drink  7  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about 
our  success,  which  is  yet,  se  tiie  French  call  it» 
probleraaticad.  WeU,  but  seriously,  I  think  1 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own  hair ;  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  eombing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  pairing,  and  onpopering,  and  euriing, 
and  frizzing,  and  powdering,  and  getting  oat  tfo 
powder,  with  all  the  other  operationt  reeuired  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair;  yet  let  it  be 
combed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter«day — ^I  could  wish  it  might  he  combed 
once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulge 
my  wishes,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopes, 
I  should  fancy  the  operation  perfonned— one 
knows  not  when  one  has  enough— perhaps 
every  morning.    I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXIX.— To  the  Same. 
•AcAAmitm,  June  i4lA,  1779 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  b  very 
terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  what^ 
ever  distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head 
a^cted,  I  am  less  inghted.  The  seizure  was,  I 
think,  not  apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  there- 
fore not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  ^oa 
however  consult  such  physicians  as  you  thmk 
you  can  best  trust  Bromfield  seems  to  have 
done  well,  and  by  his  pmotioe  8;ppears  not  to 
suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solkl  and  fun- 
damental comfort  1  remember  Dr.  MaisigU,  aa 
Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was  more  vio* 
lent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless, 
but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  a 
professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as 
only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  vour  letter, 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  1  can 
comfiMTt  you,  I  will  cqme  to  you ;  but  I  hope  yoa 
are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  and  help  to  bo 
happy.    I  am,  £»• 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments;  he  is  one 
of  the  people  that  are  growing  old. 
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LETTER  XL.— To  thb  QkWm. 


dukgn 


Mkbamme,  Jime  lAtk,  1T79. 

Dbar  Mad^H, 
How  near  we  are  all  io  eacCreme  danmr.  We 
are  memr  or  ead,  or  bnsy  or  idle»  and  foiget  thai 
tiertth  ii  hovering  over  ne»  Yon  are  a  dear  ladj 
lor  writing  min.  TheeaMLasyounowdeecribe 
it,  it  wone  oian  I  -conoeived  it  when  I  read  your 
lint  letter.  It  is  etill  however  not  apoplectic,  bat 
■aewne  to  have  something  Wotm  than  hyatencal, 
,  a  tendency  to  a  palay,  which  I  hope  however  ia 
now  over.  I  am  elad  that  you  have  Hebeiden. 
MidhopeweaieaUeafei.  I  am  the  more  alarmed 
•by  thii  violent  aeinire,  as  I  can  impale  it  to  no 
wroiw  fpraotioea,  or  iatattperanoe  of  any  kind, 
•and  uerabre'fcnow  not  how  any  defence  or  pre- 
aervative  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thrale  haa  cer- 
tainly leaf  eserciae  than  when  he  followed  the 
foies-;  but  he  •ia  veiy  far  from  unwieldineM  or 
inactivity,  and  farther  elill  from  any  vidooa  or 
'  seroua  ezceea.  I  •frncy,  however,  he  will  do 
Ite  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  poet  how. 
ht  goea  on.  Such  aadden  violence  ia  v«ffy  dread- 
lul ;  we  know  not  by  what  it  b  let  looae  upon  oa, 
•or  by  what  ita  efibcta  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  eithar'aaaiat  or  diveft,  or  be 
vaeful  to  any  porpoae^  let  Me  but  know.  I  will 
•aoon  be  with  yoOi 

Mrs.  Kenneibr,  Ctaeeaey^  Baneia,  ended  laat 
week  a  long  life  of  diaeaae  and  poverty.  She 
htA  been  married  about  fiftv  yeata. 

Dr.  Taylor  ta  not  maoh  aona.  but  alwaya 
'Complaining.    l«m,  But, 


LESTT£R  XLL— To  Mn.  Tbjulb. 

t>BAE  Sib, 

*To  show  you  how  weD  I  think  of  your  health, 
I  lutre  ient  you  a  liundred  pounds  to  keep  for 
me.  It  will  tome  ^within  one  day  of  quarter-day, 
and  that  day  you  must  give  me.  t  came  by  it  m 
a  very  unconmion  manner,  and  would  not  con* 
Ibund  it  with  the  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  ff  she  thottght  it 
fMMSime  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negufent 
"about  your  healtfi  or  hers.  If  I  could  have  done 
any  good,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  tome  to 
you ;  and  I  will  xxnne  very  soon  to  tiy  if  my 
advice  can  be  of  any  tise,  or  my  company  of  any 
entertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yoMirself ; 
do  not  let  anv  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your 
mind.  Cheerralness  and  exercise  are  your  great 
remedies,  ^thing  is  for  the  present  worth 
your  anxiety.  FfeOe  tefi  is  one  of  the  great 
rules  of  health.  I  believe  il  will  be  good  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness,  for  weariness  Is 
Hself  a  temponry  resolution  of  the  nerves,  and 
is  therelbre  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued  to  fatiguo— ezereise  is  labour  used 
only  while  it  produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet:  do  not 
think  with  earnestness  even  of  your  health ;  but 
think  on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too 
much  agitation;  among  which  I  hope  is,  dear 
Sir,  your,  ko.  \ 


LETTER  XUL-^To  Mbi.  Tublaia 

Dbae  Madam, 
Om  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence  who 
is  deafer  than  ever.  When  he  wblb  told  that 
Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  iiiq[aired  for 
what?  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  dooei 
whidi  Nature  would  not  tlo  for  herselfl  On 
Sunday  evenin|[  I  was  at  Mrs.  Vteaey^  and 
there  was  inquiry  about  my  master^  b«t  I  told 
them  tH  good.  There  was  Dii  Bertlald  of  Etoi^ 
and  we  made  a  noise  all  the  evenings  nad  there 
was  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him  away. 
And  I  have  no  loss  of  my  mistreo^  Who  Iwaghk 
and  fiidcs,  and  fipolicks  it  all  the  loog  day,  and 
never  thhiks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr  Thrale  will  but  continue  io  mend,  we 
shall,  I  hope,  come  together  again^  and  da  as 
good  things  as  ever  we  did;  but  peiliapa  yea 
will  be  made  too  pnM  to  heed  me,  had  jetaal 
have  often  toM  yoo,ft  will  not  b«  easy  for  you  to 
fuid  audi  aoother. 

Uueeney  haa  be^i  a  good  giSl,  and  Wrote  na 
a  letter;  if  Bumey  said  she  wodld  Wric%  the 
told  you  a  6h.  She  Writes  nothing  to  moi  Ska 
can  writo  liome  &st  enough,  t  have  a  Md 
mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Di^  Beniari,  to 
whom  I  had  recommended  her  aov«I,  apeaks  of 
it  With  erekt  commendation,  and  that  uie  eopy 
which  die  lent  me,  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Law* 
rence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy 
it  ia  She  no  more  Bainds  me  than  t£  I  wete  a 
Brangton.  )Pray  spoak  to  Uueeiiey  to  wnto 
anin. 

1  liave  had  a  cold  ttcul  a  cougis  and  taken 
opium,  and  think  I  att  better.  YTt  have  had 
very  cold  weather;  bad  ridifi^  weather  fer  my 
maciter,  but  be  w^  surttiount  it  alL  Did  Mra. 
BroWne  make  atay  reply  to  tour  compariooii  of 
business  with  solitude,  or  dSd  you  quite  damn 
her?  I  am  laudh  pleased  to  think  thai  Mrs. 
Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  (lua 
upon  her  wall;  her  kifidness  was  hardly  wiifaoi 
my  hope^  but  time  does  wondeiiiil  thioga^  All 
my  tear  is,  thlit  if  I  should  come  aeain,  my  print 
fear  I  ahi "" 


would  be  taken  dowa. 
hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you? 


Do 


Dr. 


you 
Woodward  or  Dr.  Hattington?  Do  yoa go  to 
the  house  where  they  write  for  the  myrtle  ?  You 
are  at  all  places  of  high  rebort,  and  bring  hoam 
hearts  hj  aoaens ;  whOe  I  am  seeking  for  some- 
thing to  say  about  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
but  their  verses,  and  sometimes  veiy  little  <? 
them.  Now  I  have  begun,  however.  I  do  not 
despair  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  holds 
that  Addison  is  the  most  taking  of  all  that  I  have 
done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done  befcve  yoa 
come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  the 
world  for  a  letter  aU5ut  nothing.  Can  you  write 
such  a  letter  as  this?  So  miscellaneous^  with 
such  noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shak- 
speare's  works;  such  graceful  negligeiioe  of 
transition,  like  the  ancient  enthustasto?  The 
pure  voice  of  nature  and  of  friendahin.  Now  of 
whom  shall  I  proceed  to  speak?  Or  whom  hut 
Mrs.  Montague?  Having  mentioned  Shakspeare 
and  Nature,  does  not  &e  name  of  Monlague 
force  itself  upon  me  ?  Such  were  the  transitiono 
of  the  anciento,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  becnuaa 
the  intermediate  idea  is  lost  to  nuMfem  andei^ 
I  wish  her 
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Mtself  with  fiiendshlp';  but,  ah  Colin,  ih^  hopes 
are  in  vain!    One  tiling  however  is  leu  me,  I 

-have  still  to  complain;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not 

^xomphun  much  while  you  have  any  kindness 
for  me.     ?  am,  dearest  and  dearest  Madam, 

'your,  &c  London,  Jiprii  a  thy  nso. 


LETTER  XX.-in;— To  the  Samb. 

Dkare^t  Madam, 
Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule.  1  lived 
on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  to-day ; 
but  1  have  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners  of 
lateu  I  took  physic  too  both  days,  and  hope  to 
last  to-morzow.  Whbn  he  comes  home,  we  will 
shame  him,  and  Jebb  shall  scold  him  into  regu- 
larity. I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  is  always 
*<one  of  the  company,  andthftt  my  dear  Q,ueeney 
is  a^fain  another.  Enceurage,  as  you  can,  ihe 
iBusical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  ex- 
pected. There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance, 
not  over  benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly 
excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any 
difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference 
where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear, 
immediately  generates  dislike. 

-Never  let  cricicifims  opemte  upon  your  face  or 
your  mind ;  it  is  very  rarelv  that  Hn  author  is 
iiurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  bk>wn  out,  but  it  oflen  dies  in  the 
-socket ;  a  very  few  names  mayJbe  considered  as 
perpetual  lanips  that  shine  unconsamed.  From 
the  author  of^  Fitzosbome's  Letters  I  cannot 
think  myself  in  much  danger,  t  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  jeaTS  ag^,  and  in  some  small 
dispute  reduced  hun  to  wfistle  ,•  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore  the  Fabulist  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  own 
inclination,  is  very  convenienu  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion ;  and 
she  is  par  pburihus^  conversing  with  her  you  may 
find  varieiff  in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B — ■ — ,  a 
travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  con- 
sciousness of  ner  own  abilities.  We  had  a  con- 
test of  gallantry,  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  the 
diversion  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay's  last 
night,  in  a  crowdca   room,  they   would  have 

eitted  us  again.  There  were  Smelt,  and  the 
ishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place ; 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies 
out  of  tale. 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  ^ou  do  either  to 
see  or  not  to  see!  The  Exhibition  is  eminently 
splendid.  There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  and 
grace,  and  expression,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
artificial  excellence.  The  apTirtments  were  truly 
very  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky- 
light, are  at  the  top  of  llic  house  ;  there  we  dined, 
and  I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  under  petticoat 
government.  I  am,  &c. 
London,  Mag  1,  1760. 

LETTER  XLIV.—To  the  Same. 

London,  June  9,  1780. 
Dear  Madam, 
To  the  question.  Who  was  impressed  with  con- 
sternation ?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  answered 

3a 


that  ever^  body  waa  impressed*  for  nobody  was 
sure  of  liis  safotv. 

On  Friday  tne  good  Protestants  met  in  St. 
Gcorgc^s  Fields,  nt  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  ihe  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bora 
it  with  great  lameness.  At  night  the  outraces 
bcc:an  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  \y 
LiiiGoln^s  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  ot 
o:overnment  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Strahan.  who  had  been  insulted,  s|>oke  to  Lord 
Mnnsfieid,  who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted,  too, 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  popnlaee ;  and  his 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  verv  slight  irr^ularity. 
On  Tsesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's 
house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile>i 
house,  but  the  buildinff  was  saved.  GSi  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fieidin^s  ruins,  they  went  to 
Newgate  to  demand  their  oompaiaons  who  hsd 
been  seized  demolishuig  the  chapel.  The  keeper 
could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's  per* 
mission,  which  he  went  to  ask;  at  his  return  he 
found  all  the  prisoners  rcleaseo,  and  Newgate  in 
a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  gooos,  they 
totelly  binrnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Onne-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  them. 
They  plundered  some  Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to 
look  at  Newgate^  and  found  it  in  mills,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowmir.  As  I  west  by,  the  Pro* 
testants  were  plmidering  the  Session-house  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure^  in 
full  security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepida 
lion,  as  men  lawfully  empk>yed,  in  lull  day. 
Such  is  tho  oowardice  of  a  commercial  place. 
On  Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshaleea,  and 
Wood-street  Counter,  and  ClerkenwellBridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fii-e  to  the  Fleet  and  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  confla- 
gration fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
wns  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened : 
Mr.  Strahan  advised  mo  to  take  care  of  myselC 
Such  a  lime  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not 
seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do 
his  own ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published, 
directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors, 
us  tlie  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force. 
The  soldiers  were  scut  out  to  diflcrent  parts,  and 
the  towu  is  now  quiet. 

What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  will 
know,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer; 
md  1  ihiiilc  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  is 
over.  There  its  a  body  of  soldiers  at  SL  Marga- 
ret's Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  1  know  nothing,  nor  can  gueaa 
to  what  he  can  allude ;  but  I  know  tliat  a  young 
follow,  of  liiilc  more  than  seventy,  is  naturally 
an  unresisted  conoueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr,  Tlirale  that  1  live  here  and  have 
no  fruit,  and,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am  no« 
likely  to  have  much;   but  I  think  he  might 
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•s  wcD  ^e  mo  a  little  ai  give  all  to  the  gar- 
dener. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Ctuecney  and 
Burney.    I  am,  ficc 


LETTER  XLV.— To  the  Same. 

June  lOM,  17S0. 

Deae  Maoam, 
Yov  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enough  to 
coDTince  you  that  we  have  had  something  to 
aoffer,  and  something  to  fear,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  necessary  to  quiet  the  solicitude  which 
you  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  that  our 
calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The 
soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where 
within  call;  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of 
rioten,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  the  streets  are  eilfe  and 
quiet :  Lord  George  was  laA  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  with  a 
party  of  soldiers  in  mjr  neighbourhood,  to  seize 
the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper.  Every  body 
walxs,  and  eats,  and  sleeps  m  security.  But  the 
history  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you  with 
amazement :  it  is  without  any  modem  example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and 
several  inoffensive  Papists  liave  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  jails.  This 
was  a  flood  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminab  were  ail  set  at  liberty  ;  but  of  the  cri- 
minals, as  has  always  happened,  many  are 
already  retaken,  and  two  pontes  have  surren- 
dered (hemselves,  and  it  is  expected  (haX  they 
will  be  pardoned. 

Government  n«w  acts  again  with  its  proper 
fbroe ;  and  we  are  all  again  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  Uw.  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  agreeilble  to  you  and  my  master  to 
have  my  testimony  to  the  public  security ;  and 


I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into 
tranquillity.  We  must  first  pray,  and  theu 
labour ;  first  implore  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
use  those  means  which  he  puis  into  our  hands. 
Cultivated  ground  has  few  weeds;  a  mind  oocu- 

filed  by  lawful  business,  has  little  room  for  use- 
ess  regret 

We  read  the  will  to-dor ;  "but  I  will  not  fin 
my  first  letter  with  any  other  account  than  that, 
with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  that  the«other  executors,  more  used  to  con- 
sider property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom 
and  equity.  Yet  why  should  I  not  tell  yoo  that 
you  have  five  ^hundred  pounds  for  your  bmnediBte 
expenses,  and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  whh 
both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  tbe  time, 
whether  long  or  short,  that  shall  yet  be  snmted 
us,  may  be  well  spent ;  and  that  when  this  life, 
which  at  the  longest  is  very  short,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  a  better  may  begm  whiai  shall  never 
end.    I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVIL— To  the  Same. 

J^nil  71*,  nM. 

1>EAE  Madam, 
1  «ioPE  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  cleaiyr. 
My  part  -of  the  loss  hangs  upon  me.     I  have  lost 
a  friend  of  boundless  kindness,  at  an  ace  when  it 
is  very  unlikely  thati  should  ^find  another. 

If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve 
you,  there  is  no  reason  "why  you  should  not  fs 
to  Bath ;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  with 
regaid  to  practice  anfl  business  they  are  the 
same.  It  *is  a  day's  journey  from  either  place ; 
and  the  post  is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to 
Bath.  Consult  only  ^rour  inclination,  for  them 
is  really  no  other  pnnciple  of  choice,  (zod  direct 
and  bless  yoo. 

Mr.  C has  oifered  Mr.  P- 


that  you  wouW  sleep  more  quieUy  when  t  told   ^ut  it  was  not  wanted.    I  hope  we  ah.ll  aU  -. 
you  that  you  aie  safe.     I  am,  dearest  4ady,  L^  ^^  ^  ^^  ,^^  y^„  1^  Jmhappy,  and  yea 


your,  Itc 


LETTER  XL VI.— To  the  Same. 

London,  JSpnl  6th,  vm. 

'DSAKEST  MaDAH, 

'O  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you,  and  write 
toyoujlhopeto  lecve  neither  unobserved ;  and 
I  hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alle- 
yiate  your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of  the 
mind.    I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  cala- 
mity.   No  death  smce  that  of  my  wife  has  ever 
oppressed  me  like  this.    But  let  us  remember, 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Hira  who  knows 
when  to  give  and  when  to  Uke  away ;  who  will 
look  upon  us  firith  mercy  through  all  our  varia- 
tions of  existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  on 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble.    Coll^  upon  him  in 
this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with  confi- 
dence.   You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past, 
and  support  for  the  future.    He  that  has  given 
you  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which, 
without   personal    knowledge,  I   should    have 
thought  tlie  description  fabulous,  can  give  you 
anoSer  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother ;  and  at 
last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in 
the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  in  Heaven- 


must  do  all  you  can  for  yourseK  What  we,  or 
what  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  httk ; 
yet  certainly  that  calamity,  which  may  be  ooosi 
dered  as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably  on  half  man 
kind,  is  not  finally  without  alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that,  as  I  haye  not  the 
decrepitude,  I  have  not  the  -callousness  of  old 
age.  1  hope  in  time  to  be  less  afflicted.  I  am,  kc 


LETTER  XLVni.— To  the  Same. 

London,  JiprU  »!*,  1181. 
Deae  Madam, 
Tbat  you  are  gradually  recovering  yonr  tran 
quillity  is  the  efi*ect  to  be  humhly  expected  from 
trust  m  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  darker 
than  it  is.  Your  loss  has  been  yery  great,  bat 
you  retain  more  than  almost  imy  other  can  hope 
to  possess.  You  are  high  in  the  opniion  of  man- 
land;  you  have  children  from  whom  much 
pleasure  may  be  expected ;  and  that  you  will 
find  many  friends,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Of  my  friendship,  be  it  yrorth  more  or  leas,  I 
hope  you  think  yourself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  repay 
the  benefits  that  1  have  rcrcived  :  but  I  hope  to 
be  always  ready  at  your  call    Our  sonvw  has 
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eilectfl ;  you  mn  withdrawn  into  soli- 
tude, and  I  am  driren  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost  I  never  had 
•uch  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayem 
and  those  of  my  dear  Clueeney.. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  >  of  your  design- 
Co  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  your  duty 
deserves  great  praise;  I  shall  communicate  it  on 
Wednesday  to  the -other  executors.  Be  pleased 
lo  let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me  come 
to  Streatham  to-reeeive  yon,  or  stay  here  till  the- 
next  day.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER*  XLIX.— To.THB  Same.. 

Boh'cntrtf  FleeUtreeti  June  I9th,  178S. 
Dsaa  Madjlji, 

I  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerfd  solitude  to  write* 
a  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  you  will 
perhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  carelesa  glance  of 
frigid  mdifferenoe.  For  this  diminution  of  regard, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
jou,  who  may  have  reasons  whidi  I  cannot  know; 
and  I  do  not  blame  myself^  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  hnmaa  life  done  you  what  good  I  oould, 
and  have  newr  done  you  evil 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  the  usual  methods,  by 
opium  and  cathartics,  out  had  ralher  lessened  my 
dose  of  opium. 

On  Mondky  the  l$th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconve- 
nience.  In-  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
invself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plaa  schemes 
or  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my 
head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he 
might  afflict  mjr  body,  he  would  spare  my  under- 
standing. This  prayer,  that  I  misht  try  the 
integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse. 
The  lines,  were  not  vexy  good,  but  I  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  good  r  I  made  them  easily,  and 
oonduded  myseu'  to.  be  unimpaired  in  my  facul* 
lies. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  hod  suffered  a 
Mralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
nom  me.  I  had  no  paiu,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
Arams.  Wine  has  been  celebmtcd  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eloquence.  I  pnt  myself  into  violent 
notion^  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain. 
I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
t  think,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
•ontrive  wnat  I  should  do.  Thouch  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand:  I  enjoyed  a 
mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend 
Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I 
am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he 
wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily  to>  my 
servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
immediately  comprehend  why  ke  should  read 
what  I  put  mto  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr^  Allen,  that.1  might 


have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
difficulty ;  mv  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
•to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
senft  to  Dr.  Brocklcsby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  physicians  are  very  friendly  and  very  disin- 
terested, and  ^ive  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory, 
I  hope,  yet  retoiains  as  it  was;  but  such  an 
attack,  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every 
faculty.. 

How  tlus  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not. 
I  hope*  you  will  sympathise  wita  me ;  but  per* 
haps 

M7  mi9tresi,  ^raeloDS,  mild,  and  good, 
CriM,  Ib  he  dumb  ?    *Tifl  Ujdo  he  should. 

But  can  this  be  possible  ?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
hope  that  what,  wheni  could  spea^,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious 
nour  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  remembered  but  with  some  degree  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection  ; 
I  have  honoured  you  vnth  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  our  endearments  be  for^^tten,  but  let  me 
have  in  thi»  great  distress  your  pity  and  your 
prayers.  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
compUiints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend ; 
do  not,  do>not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  no: 
deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 
'  To  the  girlft,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once^  and  Miss  Thrale  owes 
me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their 
guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wisn  to  know  how  my 
disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians.  They  put 
a  blister  upon  my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear 
to  my  throat,  one  on- a  side.  The  blister  on  the 
back  has  done  little,  and  those  on  the  throat 
have  not  risen.  I  bullied  and  bounced,  (it  sticks 
to  onr  last  sand,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary 
to  make  his  salve  according  to  tlie  EdfnburgK 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewise  give  me  salt  of  hartshorn,  which  I  take 
with  no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God !'  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in 
Thee ;  forgive  my  sin»;  and  if  it  be  thy  j^ood 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Christ^a. 
sake.    Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  lettW;. 
but  now  it  ia  written,  let  it  go.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  L.— To  tbi  Sauk. 

Dkar  Madam, 

Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me,  Sir 
Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Barney  was  one  of  those 
who  came  to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  indifference  or  neglect  Dick  Bur 
ney  is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  churcJi, 
and  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  great  burning- 
glass,  which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before 
by  the  transmission  of  the  rays,  but  is.notequaL 
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In  power  to  those  which  reflect  them.  It  wastes 
a  diamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no 
diminution  of  pure  gold.  Of  the  nihies  exposed 
to  its  action,  one  was  made  more  viTid,  the  other 
paler.  To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stmts  to 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads)  and 
talked  to  &e  artist  ratner  too  lon^ ;  for  my  voice, 
though  clear  and  distinct  f5r  a  httle  while,  soon 
tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
very  feeble,  but  will.  I  hope,  be  by  the  mercy  of 
God  finally  restored :  at  present,  like  any  other 
weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  little  labour  at 
once.  Would 'you  not  have  been  very  sorry  for 
me  when  I  could  scarcely  speak  ? 

Fresh  cantharides  were  thi^  morning  applied 
to  my  head",  and. are  tb  be  continued  some  time 
longer.  If  they  play  me  no  treacherous  tricks, 
they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  voiu*  prayers ; 
and  think  on  me  as  on  a  man.  who,  for  a  very 
great  postion  of  your  life,  has  clone  you  all  the 
food  he  could,  and  desires  stilt  to  be  considered. 
Madam,  your«  &c. 


LETTER  LI.-*To  trc  SiMBi 

Deakbst  MaDAM} 
This  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 
Btead^  and  this  aflomoon  I  dined  with  the  club. 
But  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to 
my  head.. 

Mr.  Catop  called  on.  me  to-day,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  invited  you  back  to  Strcatham^.  I 
showed  the  unfitness  of  your  return. thither,  till 
the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost  its  habits  of 
depredation,,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He 
Invited  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the 
air  of  Beckenham,  and  pfeased  me  very  much  by 
iiis  afiectionate  attention  to  Miss  Vezy.  There 
is  much  ^ood  in  his  character,,  and  much  useful- 
A6BS  in  his  knowledge. 

dueeney  seems  now  to  have  forffott^n  me.  Of 
the  difierent  appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
•n  account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the 
supposition  of  any  prodi(!;y.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  exhalations 
would  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously ; 
and  the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  the  hills, 
would  only  by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphv  is  just  gone  from  me ;  he  visits  me 
▼6f^  kindly,  and  I  nave  no  unkindnjess  to  com- 
|»lain  oL 

I  am  aorry  that  Sir  Philip^  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour;  I 
bope  their  Dosiness  is  prosnerous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights. 
trereraesa;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous 
lystem  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &C. 


LETTER  LII.— To  the  Same. 

London,  Oct.  9tk,  179S. 
Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Bnike  sat  with  me  a  long 
time :  he  seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey. 
We  had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  summer  for 
tiia  IvHt  time.    I  told  him  Ithat  the  view  had 


enabled'  me  to  confiite  two  opiniima  wlikil 
been  advanced  about  it  One  that  the  materials, 
are  not  natural  stones,  but  an  artificial  compooi- 
tion  hardened  by  time.  This  notion  ia  as  old  as 
Camden's  time ;  and  has  this  ef  rong  alignment  to 
support* it,  that  stone  of  tliat  species  ia  no  wheie- 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinion,  advanced  by 
Dr.  Charlton,  is,that-it  was  erected  by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  trans- 
verse stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular 
supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cm  ia 
the  crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
enormous  edifice  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had 
not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  whi<^  cannot 
be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in 
ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  aits 
of  life.  This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to. 
be  factitious ;  for  they  that  could  mould  suck 
durable  masses  could  do  much  mora  than  make 
niortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  transvecae 
fh>m  the  upright  part  with  the  same  paste. 
■  You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to 
make  an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest 
habitation  of  the  island,  as  adruidical  monnment 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  probably  the 
most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island. 
Salisbury  cathedral-  and  its  neighbour  Stone- 
henge, are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and 
rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first  eaaay,  and  the 
last  perfection  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the 
generation  of  licht  air,  which  I  indeed  once  saw 
produced,  but  1  was  at  the  height  of  mj  great 
complaint  I  have  made  inouiry,  and  aball  sooa 
be  able  to  tell'  you  how  to  nll*a  ballooo.  I  aai,. 
Madam,  your,  kc 


LETTER  Lni.~To  the  Same. 

London,. Dec  31  th,  1783. 

Dear  Madam,. 
The  wearisome  solitude  of  the-  hag  eyenings 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  oTa 
club  itt  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  have  been  hin- 
dered from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fanh  ia 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  nas  been  veiy 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles -of^  my  breaat  are 
much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends 
opiates,  of  which  I  have  such  honor  that  1  do 
not  think  of  them  but  in  eairemis.  I  was,  how- 
ever, driven  to  them  last  night  for  refuge,  and 
having  taken  the  usaal  quantity,  durst  not  go  to 
bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  sopine 
posture  exposes  me,  but- rested  all  night  in  a 
chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been  to-day 
move  warm,  active,  and  cbeerfuL 

You  have  more  than  onoe  wondered  at  ray 
complaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
crowded  with  visits.  Inopem  me  enim  fteSL 
Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  tke  diao»- 
ber  of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  aleep 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force  me 
to  attend  when  my  mind  calls  for  rdazatioD,  and 
to  speak  when  my^  powers  will  hardly  actuate 
my  tongue.    The  amusementaand  coiwolationa. 
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nfkagnor  and  dtopretnon  are  conferred  by  fami- 
Ikr  and  domestic  companions,  which  can  be 
TiBited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally  be 
quieted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obstruct  accom- 
modation by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by 
awakening  effort 

Such  society  I  had  with  Leret  and  Williams ; 
•uch  I  had  wnere— I  am  never  likely  to  have  it 


I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls, 
many  a  <^heerfiU  and  pious  Christmas.  I  am, 
jour,  Ice 


LETTER  LIV.— To  Mrs.  Piozzu 

London,  Jufy  8(A,  1784. 

DsAk  MadaHi 
What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  1  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
lleen  injurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out 
one  sign  more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless,. 
bnt  at  leaat  smcere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  fr^^ant  yon  every  blessing, 
^l^ou  may  be  happy  m  this  world  for  its  short 
^mi^uance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  bettor 
sitate;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
liai^UKBsa  I  am  yeiy  ready  tfi  repay,  for  that 


kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  «  lifo' 
radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I 
now  presume  to  oner.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi 
to  settle  in  England:  you  may  live  here  witk 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  secu- 
rity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune 
more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail 
ail  my  reasons ;  but  every  argument  of  prudence- 
and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some^han^ 
toms  of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain, 
yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it 

When  Clueen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of 
sheltering  herself  in  England,  tlie  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her,, 
attended  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her  brible,  and 
with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and - 
Ms  own  afibction  pressed  her  to  return.  The> 
CKieen  went  Ibrward. — If  the  parallel  reaches 
thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther.— The  tears  stand 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  bo 
followed  by  yonr  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  witb 
great  affection^  your^.  &c         .  ^ 
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.    Mr.  Bony. 
.    Mr,  Berry. 
.    Mr.  Sowden. 
.    Mr.  Havctrd, 

SMr.  Usher. 
'iMr.BurUm. 


MnnzAi  an  Eunuch 


Attendants  on  laaiia. 


$  Jfir.  Qarriek, 
\  Mr.  Blakeo, 
Mr.  King. 
<  Mr:  Cibber, 
i  Mr  9.  Pritcharii 


PROUX>^£^ 

Tb  glittering  train,  whom  lace  and  vdTet  bless,. 
SospsttJI  tho  Mft  solicitades  of  dress ! 
From  grorelling  businesa  and  superfluous  car e» 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
Votaries  of  Fame^  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
DmiaB  the-  pleasmy  phaatoma  for  an  hour  i 
Our  daring  bard,  with  s{»rit  unconfined. 
Spreads  wide  the  mighXy  moral  for  mankind.    ' 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtaons 

mindt 
Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorona,  though  re^ 

sign'd. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast. 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest 
Learn  here  that  Peace  fromlnnocence  must  flow; 
All  ^se  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show. 
If  truths  like  tnese  with  pleasing  language  join; 


Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  Wits !  his  artless  plot  fbrgive  i 
And  snare  him,  Beauties,  though  his  lovers  Iive» 

Be  tnis  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride ; 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  trvM. 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  conlound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  qudi  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  roUs  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  jad^ent  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  qres  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved  though  Witlings  sneer  and  Rivals  rail^ 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail. 
He  scoi)is  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  8trail^ 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Yo  Fopsj  be  sil/nU:  and  ye  Wits^  be  ^ust 
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[Act.  I. 


ACT  L 


SCENE    I.— DtMBTaius   mtd  Lbontivs,   in 
TurkUkHMis, 

Lam,  And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  hisfrieiM], 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  sufierings  in  clandestine  groaosT 

Dem.  Till  breathless  fuxy  rested  from  destnio- 

These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain ; 
But  now  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quench'd 
Their  rage,  and  pallM  their  appetite  of  murder; 
No  more  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood, 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

LemL  Y  et  Greeoe  enjoys  no  gleam  of  tranaieiit 
hope, 
No  soothmg  interval  of  peaceful  sorrow; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest. 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man! 
Urged  by  the  imperious  scSdier's  fierce  command, 
Tm  groaning  Ureeks  break  up  their  golden 

caverns 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might 

envy, 
Th'  aecumuloled  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

Dem.  That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  coun- 
try's use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  w^th,  which,  granted  to  their  weqping 

prince, 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
But.  thus  reserved  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, ' 
Adds  shame  to  ^ef,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Avarice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 

Leon,    Reproach  not  misery. — The  som  of 
Greece, 
Ill-fated  race !  so  ofl  besieged  in  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  should  they  fear  7— That  power  that  kindly 

spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Dem.  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it 
,  A  feeble  government,  eludeo  laws, 
A  factious  populous,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  yillainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  bis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  meesengov  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall? 
Leon,  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 
sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 
Dem.   And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles 
were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Pid  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  7 
Did  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
parts? 
Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice, 
Leontius, 


Tbct  froxe  our  yeins,.  and  wifhei'd  all  onr 
powers. 

Leon.  Whatever  our  crimes,  oar  woes  demand 
compassion. 
Each  nigh^  protected  by  the  friendly  darkness, 
Cluitting  my  close  retreat,  I  range  the  city. 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  ruins : 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  towering  domes:. 
Sacred  to  prayer,  and  wander  through  the  streets,. 
Where  conunerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plenty. 
And  jollity  maintained  eternal  revels. 

Dem.  How   changed,   alas  1— Now  gbastly 
Desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  onr  sfaattei'd  spires; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error, 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  pronne  onr  altar*. 

Leon.  From  every  palkce  bursts  a  mingled' 
clamour. 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barbarous  triumph,. 
Shrieks  of  aAi^ht  and  wailings  of  distress 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 
Arose  to  Heaven,  and  pierced  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains^  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

Dem.  Aspasial  ^>are  that  loved,  that  monm- 
ful  name : 
Dear,  haplless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o*eibeaiB 
My  reasoning  powers— Dear,  hapless,  lost  Aa- 
pasia! 

Leon.  Suspend  the  tfaoaght 

Dem.  All  thought  on  her  is  madness ; 
Yet  let  me  think — ^I  see  the  helpless  maid. 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  raptoR^ 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  ber : 

Lean.  Awtke,  Demetrius,  from  this  diimal' 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows ;  [dtaam. 
Call  to  your  age,  your  courage  and  your  wisdom; 
Think  on  the  sudfden  change  of  human  scenes ; 
Think  on  the  yarious  aoddents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  viitoe ; 
TluBk  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good.. 

Dem.  O  Providence  f  extend  thy  care  to  m^ 
For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat^ 
And  weak  Fhilosophy  denies  her  sncoonrs. 
Sure  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  aroel, 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  martyr, 
Perhaps,  enaraour'd  of  resembling  viiCa^ 
With  gentle  hand  restrain'd  the  streana  of  lil^ 
And  snatch'd  her  timely  from  her  country^  hte. 

Dan.  From  those  bright  regions  of  etonais 
day,  [saints,. 

Where  now  thou   shin*st   among  thy  fellow 
Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me : 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dr»ms^ 

0  ?  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose- 

thee. 
Leon.  Enough  of  unayailinff  tears,  I  

1  come  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons, 
And  hoped  to  share  thy  connoile,  not  iky  sor- 
rows: 

While  thus  vre  mourn  the  fortone  of  Aspama, 
To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Dem.  To  what- 1  know  not : 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 
If  happiness  can  be  without  Aspasia. 

Leon.  But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope? 

Dem^  From  Cali  Basso,  [counsels. 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Tmkisb; 
He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slave, 
Protects  at  once  our  freedom  and  ms  own; 
Ana  bids  us  thus  disgfuised  await  him  here. 
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Leon.  Cat  1m  mtore  fln  «Ute  he  CMdd  not 
MTe? 
In  Tain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assail'd  ear  walls, 
His  kind  mtolli«rence  betrayd  their  measures; 
Their  arms  prevailed,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 

DenL  When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  «pon  our 
sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping  ear,  *' Awake,  Demetrius, 
Awake,  and  Cbilow  me  to  better  fortune." 
Surprised  I  Mart,  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chier  Abdalla, 
Whoee  qmck  impatience  seized  my  doubtful 

hand. 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  "where  Cali  stood. 
Pensive  and  listening  to  the  beating  sum. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  ezperiemce,^ 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  ofl  detected. 
The  yeteran  courtier  half  revealed  his  project 
By  his  command,  equipp'd  for  speedy  nignt, 
I>eep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
Mann'd  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow-captives^ 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

Lem.  But  what  avails 
80  small  a  force?  or  wHy  should  Cali  fly? 
Or  how  can  Cali's  fhght  restore  our  country? 

i>efn.  Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour ; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bassa  comes. 

SCENE  It 
Demetrius,  Leont«vs,  and  CaU  Bassa. 

Cb&  Now  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustriMis 
Christian  1 
Awake  each  &cuky  that  sleeps  within  thee^ 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  safe's  firmness. 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal: 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit. 
Or  wandenng  in  the  wilda  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
But  can  thy  friend  sustain  the  glorious  cause, 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

Dem,  Observe  hun  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  that  hast  long  perused  the  dmughts  of 

And  knows*t  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Y  irtue. 

Left  by  tlie  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

CaU.  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great. 
Nor  sprightly  foUy  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  1  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seeo. 
But  cautious  age  suspects  the  flattcriag  form. 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  pvssM  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  nis  heart? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  t^rrant's  frown? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissolvinff  in  a  woman's  tears? 

Dem.  Sooner  uie  trembling  leaves  shall  find 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  thdr  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flving  sounds, 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughtered  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  pn>claiin  his  courage ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  cn<:rros3  his  soul, 
And  leave  no  place  iur  perfidy  or  fear. 

Lcen.  i  scorn  a  trust  unwillin^zly  reposed ; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  dishonour ; 


Consult  in  private^  call  me  when  your  t.  _ 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  tlie  sword. 

Dem,  Leontius,  stay. 

Cott.  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  sow, 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  designs. 
When  unsucccMful  wars  and  civil  factions. 
EmbroiVd  the  Turicish  sUte,  our  Sultan's  tether 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook^ 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throni;, 
And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  power, 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilfVil  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  andiitious  breast, 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cafi, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem.  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  sUne  in  cootta^ 
For  forced  compliance,  or  for  zealous  viitne, 
Still  odious  to  tne  monarch  or  the  people* 

Cali.  ^uch  are  the  woes  when  aroitrary  power. 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  teports. 
Where  common  laws  restimin  the  prince  aad 

subject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  or  th' 


Sure,  not  unoonscions  of  Che  mighty  blessing. 
Her  ipateful  sons  shine  blight  with  every  viitao; 
Untainted  with  the  hnt  of  innovation* 
Sure  all  unite  to  hsild  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  natiire, 
That  liiiks  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 
Lem.  But  say,  gnat  Bassa,  why  ths  Sultaa^ 

anger, 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  desith? 
Ca&  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  falther*s  king- 

doms, 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldief^  boa«t } 
Bot  now  coofirm'd,  and  swelling  with  his  cott- 


Quests, 

Secure  be  tramples  my  declinmg  fame^      (^JM* 
Frowns  uarestrain'd,  and  dooms  me  witti  his 

Dem.  What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 

Call  The  tyrant's  death. 

Dem.  But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 

Cdl  On  Asia's  coast, 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  gov 
Soon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fats 
Fills  all  th'  astoniah'd  empire  with  confbsioB, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ; 
The  Tuikish  powers  from  Europe  shall  letreat. 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  witn  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Qrecks,  thy  charge,  L0MI 

tius. 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 

Dem.  That  vessel,  it  observed,  alamis  tko 
court. 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth: 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepared  by 
Cali? 

Call  This  hour  I'Ubco^withunsttspectiiigihca, 
Leave  to  perform  m^  pflgrimage  to  Mecoa: 
Which  granted,  hides  my  purpose   fipsa  te 

world, 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  tht.  Sultan. 

Leon.  How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 

CaU.  For^tful  of  oommand,  witli  captiw 
beauties. 
Far  from  his  troops,  be  toys  his  hours  a^kay. 
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Aspnia.  [soul ! 

Ynuit  hopes,  what  terrors  rash  upon  my 


A  mfing  soldier  seised,  in  So()liia*8  temple, 
A  virsin  shining  with  distinginah'd  charms, 
And  Drought  ma  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sul- 
tan. 

Denu  In  Sophia's  temple!— what  alarm!— 
Proceed.  [\dveA : 

Oi&  The  Sultan  gated,  he  wonder'd  and  he, 
In  passion  lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  be  the  Glueen  pf  Tufkey. 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation. 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bhbe. 

Dem.  Celestial  goodness! 
-It  must,  it  nra«t  be  she!  her  name? 

CdL  Ai 

Dem, 
'O  lead  me  quickly 'to  the  scene  of  fate ; 
Rraak  throngh  the  politician's  tedious  forms^ 
Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

Leon,  Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  tier 
virtue? 

CflK.  His  t>fiers  oft  repeated,  still  refused, 
At  length  rekindled  his  accustom'd  furr, 
tAnd  cfaauj^  'th'  endeaiing  smile  ana  arn'Mus 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

Dem.  These  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
iHstract  my  soul ;  despatch  thy  linjj^ng  tale ; 
Sav,  did  a  voice  nom  neaiven  restrain  the  tyrant? 
*JMa  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him? 

CdL  Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 
Another'plunderer  brought  the  bright  Irene ; 
Of  equal  beanty,  but  of  softer  mien, 
Fear  m  her  ere,  submission -en  her  tongue, 
fier  mournful  oharms  attracted  his  regards, 
Diaaim'd  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
Gain'd  all  his  heart;  at  len^  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferred  the  offer  of  a  crown. 
.   Leon,  Nor  found  again  the  bri^t  temptation 
fiul? 

CdL  Trembling*to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse, 
Whtfe  Heaven  and  Mahomet  divide  her  fears^ 
With  ooy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
'She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  soothes  him  to  delay, 
for  her,  repose  is  banish'd  from  the  night. 
And  business  from  the  day.    In  her  apaKments 
He  lives 

Leon.  And  there  must  falL 

CdL  But  yet  th*  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon,  Forbear  to  speak  ef  hazards ; 
What  has  the  wretch  that  has  survived  his 
OBis  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ?        [oountry, 

€all  Life. 

Dem.  Th'  inestimable  privilege  of  breatliing ! 
Important  hazard !    What's  that  airy  bubble, 
Wnen  weigh'd  with  Qreece,  with  virtue,  with 

Aspasia? 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

CaU,  At  least  this  dav  be  calm — ^If  we  succeed. 
Alcana's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. — 
See!  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes; 
Invest  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  GHoiy,  Qreece,  and  Love. 
[Exeunt  Dkm.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  III. 
Cau,  and  Mustafha. 
Jtfttf.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan? 


He  tires  his  favouritas  wi&  Irme^s  | 
And  seeks  the  shades  to  ibuse  upon  In 
Irene  steals  unheeded  from  his  tongue, 
And  mingles  unperceivedwith  every  thongfaL 
HaU.  Why  shouhl  the  Sultan  ahun  thejoys^ 
beantjs 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  loive  ? 
Love,  that  with«weet  vicissitude  relieves 
The  warrior's  labours,  and  the  monanHi's  caie^ 
But  will  she  yA  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca? 
Jtfitf.  Those  powerful  tyrants  of  the  ' 
breast. 

Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliatnoe^ 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  ma^nmceooe^ 
Alluring  grandcjur  courts  her  to  his  aimai 
Religion  calls. •her  firom  the  wish'd  embraoe. 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  gloiieiL 
CaU.  Soon  will  th'  unetjual  contest  be  deciM; 
Prospects,  obscured  by  distance,  faintly  Ai^Le; 
Each  pleasure  brighteos  at  its  near  approacl^ 
And  every  danger  shocks  with  double  homn; 

Jtfitf.  How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate^ 
Ho#  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her) 
CaH.  Should  she^  for  proselytes  are  «hntys 
zealous, 
With  pious  warmth  receive  -our  prophet's  law — 
Jtfia.  Heaveb  will  contemn  the  meroeniy 
fervour. 
Which  love  of 'greatness,  not  of  tnith,  inflamesk 
CalL  Cease,€ease  thy  censures  ;fortfaeSiiltan 
comes 
Alone,  with  amorous  haste  to  seek  his  lova. 
SCENE  IV. 
MaIbomet,  Cali  Bassa,  and  MbsTAPU^ 
CaU.  Hail^   terror  of  the  modsrciis  of  ifas 
world, 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth's  firm  base. 
Live  till  the  sun  forsets  to  dart  Ins  beams. 
And  tveaq^  planets  loiter  in  their  courses! 

JIfaA.  But,  Cali.  let  Irene  share  thy  praycis ; 
For  mdiat  is  length  xX  days  without  Irene? 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pcnp, 
From  crowds  that  Inde  a  monarch  from  hmisd^ 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  fiiendship^ 
Ana  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

Ctdi,  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchanged  by 
time, 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 
JtfinA.  E^ch  realm  where  beauty  turns  tfai 
graceful  shape. 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance, 
Adorns  my  palace  widi  its  brightest  virpns; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  bhize  of  charms. 
Praised  wittiout  rapture,  left  without  regret 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  solitude, 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid. 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom  ? 

Jtfttf.  Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrusive  duty, 
Inquires  the  finaldoom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 
Mah.  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  theGreeks  resistance; 
Had  they  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[Exit  MUSTAPBA. 

SCENE  V. 
Mahomkt,  and  Call 
Mah.  Remote  from  tumult,  in  th'  adjoining 
palace, 
Thy  care  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  my  soul: 
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TlMie  let  Aflpaiih,  flinee  nty  fair  entreats  it, 
^ith  cotiTene  chase  the  melalicholjr  moments. 
Sons  chiil*d  with  sixty  wiiiter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  si^t  of  female  channs^ill  glow  no  more. 
dtL  These  years,  onoonquer'd   Mahomet, 

demand 
Desires  more  pore,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Ijong  haTet  wish'd,  beforeour  prophet's  tomb, 
To  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  successful  reign, 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp, 
•And  sink  iilto  the  silent  graye  in  peace. 

Jtfdb.  What!  think  of  peace  while  haughty 

Scanfleifoeg, 
"Slate  with  conquest,  in  htS  native  mountains, 
-Prowls  o*er'the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Tur- 

'While  d&  Hunirana*s  unexhausted  Tsllfff  s 
l^oUr  forth  their  iegions,and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rdb  half  his  flo<Kls  unheard  through  shoutbg 

camps! 
Kur  cduldst  Ukmi  more  support  a  life  of  rfoth 
Than  Amurath — 

CsK.  StiUftdl  of  AittOtath.  iMde. 

JWsA.  Than  Amurath,  accostom'd  to  ooounand, 
CidUld  bear  his  son  upon^e  Turkish  throne. 

CM,  This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd — 

JUah.  For  those  who  ooidd  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
0«r  warlike  Prophet  Itfves  an  active  futh. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterpriung  virtue 
Mocks  tbe  dvfll  vows  of  soUtude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  lasy  hermif  s  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  dititlnguiBh^d  bv  supenor  merit. 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  Ine  task  of  war, 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  Ufl  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

Calu  This  r^H(al  confidence,  this  pious  ardour, 
Jj^  prudence  moderate,  thonagh  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinaer  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expandea  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strong  for  feeble  splendour. 

.WoA.  Preach  thy  duU  politics  to  vulgar  kings, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  great- 
ness. 
His  vast  designs,  his  plans  of  boundless  power. 
When  every  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar. 
When  every  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore ; 
Then,  Cali,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease. 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
"leace.  [£xeiini. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

AsPASiA  and  laftNE. 

Irene,  Aspasia,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme ; 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart 
The  glittering  vanities  of  emp^  greatness. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joj%  ana  oains  of  life. 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanisn  into  notning. 

Jin,  Let  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  sacoeed. 
And  oar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  retuminff  guilt 

Irem,  When  thou  art  absent. 
Death  riMS  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors: 
Then  Tiaioni.  hoirid  as  a  mnidtni*0  dnams, 
3R 


Chill  njf  resohres,  and  Uait  my  blooming  virtue  s 
Stern  Torture  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  befoi« 

me. 
And  Ani^ish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

^tp.  Since  fear  predominates  in  every  thoughty 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion, 
Think  on  the  insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

The  fmure  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate ; 
So  shall  Timidity  assist  thy  reason. 
And  Wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 

Irene.  Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  th« 
heart  of  woman, 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves. 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame 7 

Jiep,  The  weakness   we   lament,  ourselves 
create; 
Instructed  from  oar  infhnt  Tean  to  court. 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze, 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  daik ; 
Till,  aflbctation  ripemng  to  belief^ 
And  Folly  frig(fatea  at  ter  own  chimeras, 
Habitual  cowaxdice  usurps  the  souL 

Irene,  Not  aB  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocki 
offate^  [ledge, 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  |^t,  enlarged  by  know- 
Soars  unencnmbef*d  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  aH  Aspaaia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 

Atp,  Each  geneioos  sentiment  is  thine,  Do* 
metrins, 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  ^er  this  melancholy  shade. 
Well  pleased  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten* 
O !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  hero. 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free, 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 

Irene,  He  yet  may  live. 

•^j^^Alas!  delusive  dream! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  courage^ 
The  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue, 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 

SCENE  II. 
Aspasia,  IftBHt.  Cau,  end  Abdalla. 

CaU,  [To  Abd.  Of  they  advance,]  Behold  our 
future  Sultaness,  Abdalla ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion, 
Glide  through  Irene  to  the  Sultan's  ear. 
Would'st  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistress. 

[To  Irene. 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavenly 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kinjE^ ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance, 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  ? 

Md,  Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  anns  $ 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs. 
The  pride  and  terror  of  succeeding  days, 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  aneens 
Diflilse  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world ! 

Irene.  Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  riave  7  or  can  a  soul  like  mine. 
Unused  to  power,  and  formM  for  humbler  scenes, 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

CaU,  No  regal  pageant,  deckeid  with  ( 
honours, 

Scom'd  by  his  subiects,  trampelled  by  his  fosi^ 
No  feeble  tyrant  or  a  petty  state. 
Courts  tbea  to  shake  on  a  dependant  thnma  | 
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Bora  to  command,  as  thou  to  charm  mankind, 
The  Sultan  from  himaelf  derives  his  greatness. 
Observe  bright  maid,  as  his  rej^istless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war, 
How  nation  aAer  nation  falls  before  him. 

Jibd,  At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountains 
shake  fness, 

Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  tierce- 
That  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock. 
Distrust  the  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscure. 

Jitp.   Forbear  this   lavioh  pomp  of  dreadful 
praise; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows  and  awake  our  fears. 

Jtbd.  Call,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  aiibrd 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends  ; 
Just  as  I  markM  them,  they  forsook  the  shore, 
And  turn'd  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden. 

CdL  Conduct  these  queens,  Abdaila,^  to  the 
palace: 
8nch  heavenly  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration, 
The  prideof  monarcns,  the  reward  of  conquests! 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

CsK.  [SoIm.]  How  Heaven,  in  scorn  of  hu- 
man arrogance. 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations ! 
While  with  incessant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes  of  wealth   and 

power, 
And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  givsteeu; 
Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creKtion. 
O'erturas  the  &bric  of  presumptuous  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  untwined  the  meeting  boughs. 
And  throu^  the  parted  shade  disclosed  the 

Gre^s, 
Th'  important  hour  had  pass'd  unheeded  by, 
In  all  tne  sweet  oblivion  of  delight, 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers : 
In  sighs  and  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces, 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali,  DsMSTRins,  and  Leontiqs. 

Cdu  Codid  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise, 
Well  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 

Leon.   X  our  artful  suit,  your  monarch's  fierce 
denisl. 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodoras. — 

Dem.  And  your  new  charge,  that  dear  that 
heavenly  maid. — 

Leon,  An  this  we  know  alresjy  from  Abdalla. 

Denu,  Such  slight  defeats  but  animate  Uie  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

CdU,  My  doom  confirmed  establishes  my  pur- 
pose. 
Calmly  he  heard,  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  snul  on  fire : 
When  from  his  hps  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

ihnu  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  ui^c  us 
forward ; 
Despotic  rage  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groaning  country  claims  Leontius'  aid ; 
Aad  yet  another  voice,  forgive  ne,  Greece* 


The  powerful  voice  of  Love  inflames  Demetriin, 
Each  lingering  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasia. 

CaU.  What  passions  reign  among  thy  crew, 
Leontius  ? 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  sptrits? 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  struggling  sfaovt. 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rismg  wind  ? 

Leon.   All  there  is  hope,  and   gnyety  and 
courage. 
No  cloudv  doubts,  or  languishing  ddays, 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thunder'd  roirad  me. 
And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 

Dem.  Swift' let  us  rush  upon  the  careless  tyrant, 
Nor  give  htm  leisure  for  another  crime. 

Leon.  Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  dull  ddibeimtion. 

CttU.  But  see,  where,  destined  to  protncl  ov 
counsels,  ' 

Comes  Mustapha. — ^Yonr  Turkish  robes  com 

ceal  you. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  bim 
With  artificial  smiles  and  seeming  ftieodslBpu 

SCENE  V. 

Cali  and  Mustapha. 

Cali.  I  sc^  the  gloom  that  low'rs  upon  thy 
brow:  [thee ; 

These  days*of  love  and   pleasure  ehann  noi 
Too^slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll ; 
Thou  long'st  for  stars  that  frown  on  human  kind. 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beamsi 
Jdus.   How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and 
serene. 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years! 
Calu  Sure  by  some  wondrous  sympatfaj  of 
souls, 
My  bean  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan's ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys, 
Andleel  no  sorrow  while  my  sovereign  smiles. 
Mus,   The  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  his 
love ; 
Conduct  her  hither:  let  no  rude  intrusion 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assigned  to  pleasure  and  Iraie. 

SCENE  VL 
Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

Mah.   Now,  Mustapha,  pursue  thy   tale  of 
horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reached  mj  palace^ 
Can  Cali  dare  the  stroke  of  heavenly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  a  gaping  grave, 
And  load  with  perjuries  his  partiiig  soul  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  sickening  in  £pirus, 
My  father  callM  me  to  his  couch  of  death, 
Join'd  Cali's  hand  to  mine,  and  faltering  criediy 
Restrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Cali's  faithful  counsels? 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cali  7 
Were  all  our  favours  lavished  on  a  villain  7 
Confest? 

Mus.  Confest  by  djring  Menodoms. 
In  his  last  agonies  the  gapping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel. 
Still  fund  of  life,  groanM  out  the  dreadful  secret. 
Held  forth  tliis  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  nothins. 

Mah.  [Eximdning  the  Paper.]  Hiscoirespooflt 
ence  with  our  foes  of  Greece! 
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HU  hvad !  faifl  seal !  •  The  scerels  of  my  soul 
Conoeal'd  from  ail  but  htm !  All,  all  conspire 
To  banUh  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain ! 
Our  schemes  for  ever  cFoss'd,  our  mines  dis- 

cover'd, 
Betray'd  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  Iraged,  when  their  wide  wasting  can- 

n,oa 
Liay  pointed  at-our  batteries*  yet  unform'd, 
And  Droke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali^  too,  with  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

Jtfitf.  The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspi- 
cion; 
But  yetp  ^frcMit  emperor,  beware  of  treason ; 
Th'  insidious  Bassa,  fired  by  disappointment — 

Mah.  Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured 
kin|[. 
Uo,  seize  mm,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains, 
Before  th'  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Then  leave  him  stretched  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

Jtfut.  Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim 
his  crimes : 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocenee, 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justKe, 
Th*  adorinff  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idol/ 

Mak.  Ciui,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal, 
Implored 'my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 
ness, 
I  raised  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursued  hj  silent  wrath, 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  m  his  way. 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  aie. 

Jtfuff.  There  will  hb  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  [him, 

Heap'd  by  your  father's  ill-placed  bounties  on 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  Eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  tzoops,  the  sons  of  swifbiess, 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  tlioe; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
conquests,  [geance. 

And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 

Mth.  Elude  my  vengeance  *     No — my  troops 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Maeotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds^ 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 

JIfiM.  Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the 
toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him- round  the  ravaged  worid  ? 

Mah.  Suspend  his  sentence — E^mpireand  Irene 
€laim  my  divided  soul.    This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Mut,  Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his, 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy      [head.: 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  youQ 
Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa^, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  privata  conference^  bevde  him  stood 


Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  his  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  traced  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness. 
And  stem  composure,  of  despairing  heroes ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  si^ht  of  me, 
lAs  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt. 

Jdah,  The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  Moi 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance ; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for  see  Irene  comes ! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  tnought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent, 
And  ^gaioB  of  softer  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

[Cali  enters  wUh  Irene,  mid  egU  vnih 
Mustapha. 

SCENE  VIL 
Mahomet  sad  Irene. 

JtfsAs  Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  peiw 

i«ction. 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  ? 
Ah  I  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows, 
That»mclt  a. heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thji  thoughts  nenceforth  to  love  and 

empire.^ 
How.  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin, 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  height- 

enedy 
Amidst  the  blazs  of  jewels  and^of  ^d. 
Adorn  a  throne,,  and  dignify  dominion  1 

Irene,  Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquenee. 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state? 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heaven, 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment? 
Jtfo/b  Vain  raptures  all — ^For  your  inferion 

natures, 

FormZd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
Heaven  has  reserved  no  future  paradise. 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  securo 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter; 
WJuIe  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awfut 

volume  [man. 

Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sovereign 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance, 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 
•   Irene,  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificence 
Profusely  poor'd  her  bounties  upon  woman  7 
Whence  then   those  charms  thy  tongue  has 

deign'd  to  flatter. 
That  air  resistless,  and  enchanting  blush. 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  design'd' 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul? 
Mah,  Too  high,  bright  maid,  tho\i  rat'st  eJit»' 

EJor  grace : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  diffuse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wanderers  of  the  skv ; 
With  purple  varied  ond  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy 

phimes, 
Ordain'd,'  like  you,  te  flutter  and  to  shine, 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music. 
Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  tbo 

world 

Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet 
Wnonce  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despair  and 

raptwe, 
Whence  all  the  bliBs  and  agoniss  of  love? 
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Mah.  Why,  when  the  balm  of  deei^dlMceodi 
on  nun, 
Do  gay  delunona,  wandering  o*er  Ihe  bfein. 
Soothe  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  hliee? 
To  want  give  affluence  7  and  to  slavery  freedom  7 
Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  ufe, 
A  fancy'd  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

Irene,  Then  let  me  once,  in  hcMiovr  of  our  aez. 
Assume  the  boastful  arrogance  of  omuk 
The  attractive  softness,  and  liie  endearing  smile, 
And  powerful  |[lance,  *tis  granted  are  our  own ; 
^or  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  g^  on  yeuk 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thooght,. 
The  enlivening  wit,  the  penetratine  reason  7 
Beats  not  the  female  breasi  with  generous  pas- 

sioDB 
The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  h>ve  of  glonrT 

Jdah.  niustrioua  maid^  new  wonders  fix  me 
thine. 
Thy  soul  completer  the  triumphs  of  thy  face* 
I  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,)  the  noblest  aim» 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul, 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 
To  tune  tiie  tongue^  to  teach  the  eyes^  to  roll, 
Dirooee  the  colour  of  the  flowing  robe. 
Ana  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  eialted, 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations. 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee^ 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live^ 
To  see  new  cities  tower  at  thy  command^ 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  smile? 

irmc.  Charm'd  with  the  thought  of  blessing  ' 
iMunan  kind,. 
Too  calm  I  listen  to  the  flattering  sounds. 

JlfoA.  O  seize  the  power  to  blese^Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovety  patroness  aecure« 
Shall  moarn  no  more  her  p!under>d  palkces. 

Irene,  Forbear— O  do  net  urge  me  to  my  ruin  f 

Jtfaft.  To  state  and  power  I  court  thee,  not  to 
min: 
Smile  on  my  wishes^  and  command  the  fflobe.. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee. 
And  Love  enfold  thee  witfi  her  downy  winge.. 

If  greatness  please  thee,,  mount  the  imperial 
seat; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee^  view  this  soft  retreat ; 

Here  every  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ; 

Here  everv  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring : 

To  deck  these  bowers  each  regit 


CUL.  Some  petty  paflrib». 
trifle! 
Some  vain  amusement  <^  a  vacant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  depu^ 


1»ne, 


region  shall  com- 


And  e'en  our  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine: 
Emnire  and  love  sball  sMre  tlie  blissful  day, 
Ana  varied  Uie  steal  unperceived  away. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  ni, 

SCEa^I. 
Cau  md  Abdalla.— <;ali  enters  with  a  diaeon- 
tented  air;  to  him  enters  Abdalla. 
CoK.  Is  this  the  fleroe  conspirator,  Abdalla? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  7 
Where  hast  thou  linger'd  while  the  encumber'd 

hours 
Fly  labouring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations, 
Aad  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  7 
Jibd.  Important  cares  detain'd  me  from  jour 
comuulii 


Is  this  m  time  for  aolbiess  or  for-  sorrow 
^Unprofitable,  peaceftil,  female  virtues ! 
>  When  eager  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe, 
lAnd  kilid  ambition  pcnnte  the  way  to  greatnei^ 
:    Jibd,  Must  then  ambition's  votaries  infiinge 
jThe  law  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  natma 
^  And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  fHend,  and  father  f 
CalL  This  sovereign  pasaion^  scornful  of  i^^ 
straint^ 
E'en  from  the  birth  affecte  supreme  command, 
SweUs  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
'O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  overspreads  the  plains. 
The  wandering  rivulet  and  silver  lake. 
Mix  undistinguish'd  with  the  general  roar. 

Md,  Yet  can  ambition  in  AbdaUa's  breast 
Claim  butthe  second  place :  then  misfaty  Loffr 
Has  flz'd  his  hopes,  inauietudes,  aad  feart, 
His  glowing  wisnes  ana  his  jealous  pangs. 

CaU,  Love  is  indeed  the  privil^^  of  youth: 
Tet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pante  for  the  dread  event— But  let  us  reason^ 
.    jSbd,  Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowil 

of  courts. 
And  turn'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  Mfe, 
To  cant  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover? 
Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly, 
Might  well  bent  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractised  dervise,  or  seouester'd  h^rm. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  tbi 

soul, 
I  That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains? 
That  Reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand, 
Or  on^  struggles  to  be  more  enslaved? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties? 
Who  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  na»n? 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress, 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing ' 
Reason  !  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shan 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port! 
CaU  But  why  thi»si|dden  warmth? 
Md,  Because  I  love^: 
Because  my  slighted  passion- burns  m  vain! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distress'd  by  hnngw? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  teo^ 

rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  whea  saWenaneos* 

fires 
Fierce  through  the  bufstmg  cavens  xend  toar 
^*y^  .  ,1.' 

Cali.  Not  tiU  this  day  thou  saw'stthisfrtalftir 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  in^t  foUv.. 

Md,  Gross  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  bsod, 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread  th'  oppn»B| 

stream; 
The  subtler  flames  emitted  from  the  sky 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  reaim^ 

CiOL  How  did  As]>asia  welcome  your  addre«/ 
Did  yott  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  hoinase  ? 

Md.  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  adiBU»^ 

tiOIly 

I  gazed,  I  trembled ;  but  I  could  not  >P«^' , 
W  hen  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  ofi*frcHn  wfli»« 
And  tender  accente  quivering  on  my  Iip<» 
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heaving; 


She  mukM  ny  gpaikling  eyea,  afkd 

jLad  Bmilingy  consckms  of  her  chamury  with- 
drew. [Enter  Dbm.  mui  Lbow. 
CtH  Now  be  some  moments  master  of  thyself; 
l^or  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rhraL 
Hence  I  or  b^  calne-To  disagree  is  min. 


SCENE  n. 
Cali,  DBMiTftivs,  Lbontivs,  end  Abdaxxa. 

Deuu  When  will  occasion  smile  «pon  ow 
wishes, 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period? 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope? 
SfiU  languish  in  our  diains,  and  dream  of  free* 

dom, 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds^ 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  withered 
limbs? 
CaU.  Deliverance  is  at  hand;  for  Turkey's 
tyrant, 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay, 
With  all  the  hero*8  dull  security, 
Trasti  to  my  oare  his  mistress  and  lus  Kfe, 
Antd  lau^  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Jteon.  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  dis« 
struction ! — 
The  watchftil  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust 

CdL  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire ; 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms, 

Throuffh  bowing  slaves,  I  range  the  private 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 
Denu  To-morrow's  action!    Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow  I 

Borne  down   with  years,  still  doat  upon  to* 
That  fatal  mistress  or  the  yowiff,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fooL  con&mn'd  to  fcse 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  ror  to-monow. 
To  i^ze  with  loneiiy  eyes  upon  tcAmorrow, 
Till  mterposing  deam  destroys  the  prospect 
Strange !  that  this  general  fraud  fVom  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  worm  with  woetchee  undetected. 
The  solder,  labouring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
iicam,  that  the  present  hoar  alone  is  man's, 
Leon,  The  present  hour  with  open  arms  in« 
vites; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom. 
Dem.  Who  know%  ere  this  important  oovonrow 
rhe, 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow } 
Jkd.  Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known  this 
ardow. 
We  stiH  had  wandered  on  Tartarian  hiUs. 
Rouse,  Call ;  shall  the  sons  of  conqner'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  bo  wit- 
Bess, 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 
Dtnu  Who  merits  most! — ^I  knew  not  we 

were  rivals. 
CdL  Young  man,  foibear— the  heat  of  youth, 
no  more —  [fate. 

Wen,*-'tis  decreed-^This  night  shall  fix  our 
Soon  as  the  veil  of  evening  cknds  the  sky, 


With  cautious  secwey,  LeontivB.  steer 
Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep : 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  sails  ar 

panded. 
Await  ow  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstmate  defence. 

Ifi^  Lbontius^ 


SCENE  ni. 

Cali,  Abdalla,  and  Dbkbtbius., 

Dan,   Now  pause,   ffreat   Basse,  from   th» 
thoughts  of  bloo<^ 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  sentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence,, 
Or  felt  tfr  impatience  of  obstructed  K>ve, 
Give  me,  before  the  approaching  hour  of  fate. 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  fh)m  her  heavenly  tongue. 
CdL  Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther 
urged^ 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  she's  thine  for  ever. 
Dtm.  Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  this  re« 
quest. 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  night  ^ 
CaSL  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  a^  in 

vain— 
DenL  I  go  to  wait  thy  call;  thia  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  hfe. 

{ExU  DbmbtriV8« 

SCENE  IV, 

Cali  aid  Abdalla,. 

Ahd,  And  this  is  my  rewaid— to  bwn^  to  fauH 
guish. 
To  rave  unheeded  j  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refhse  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  oonoues^ 
Throws  bis  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  neck. 
Dwells  OB  her  lips,  and  Ighs  upon  her  breast 
1st  not  enough  he  Hves  by  our  indulgence. 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched? 

CdL  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  ? 

•AfrdL  The  claim  of  power, 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  aadkin^! 

CdL  Yet  in  the  use  of  power  remember  iustioeu 

Ahd,  Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treacheion» 
hahd 

Against  his  king,  and  cij,  remeflriier  justice  7 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Cah ; 
Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands--4mt  see  th'  approaching  Sulr* 

tan! 
Oppose  my  wishes^  and — remember  justice^ 

CdL  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face— retire. 

[ExU  Abdalla,  en/cr  Mabombiw 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  and  Mahohbt. 

Cafi.  Long  be  the  Sultan  bless'd  with  happy 
love* 
My-  zeal  marks  gladness  dawiung  on  thy  cheek. 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crewd% 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  comutf 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  diurk  eclipse. 
And  hail  unanimous  their  conquering  god. 

Jtfoik.  My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  Iei« 
aversion ; 
9^  vighs^  abe  blushes,  but  she  stil)  denirs.. 
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CdL  With  waniMr  courtship  press  the  yield- 
ing fair ; 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Bach  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 
Mok.  These  arts  I  tiied,  aod,  to  ioflame  her 
nkorfu 
By  hateful  business  hurripd  from  her  sig'ht, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great 
[Exit  Mahomet, 

SCENE  VI. 
OiU,  ISdus,}  He^  gone — ^Here  rest,  my  soul, 
thy  fainting  wing, 

Here  recollect  thy  dissipated  powers. 

Our  distant  interests,  and  our  different  passions, 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre,. 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise  Ir* 
Far  more  I  dread  Abdalla's  fiery  foUy, 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms ; 
The  raging  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  iamy  breast  be  treasured  this  resolve. 
When  Cui  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies. 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust 

[Enter  Irenb  with  Jittendantt* 

SCENE  VIL 

CaLI,  laSNC,  ASPASIA,  &c. 

CdL  Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  majestjr  proclaims  thee  queen. 
And  nature  justifies  our  monarch's  choice. 

Irene,  Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair; 
Urge  roe  not  on  to  glittering  ^ilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxicating  sounds^ 

Ciu  Make  haste,  liight  maid,  to  rule  the 
willing  world ; 
Awed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan's  justice. 
We  court  thy  gentleness. 

JUp*  Can  Cali's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  capave's  ruin? 

Calu  Long  would  ray  zeal  for  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.    But  nations  call  upon  me, 
And  duty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  walk, 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Attendants. 

Asp.  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours, 
Swell  not  thy  soul  beyond  advice  or  friendship. 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  oueen. 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  aoulation. 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  power. 
To  near  the  voice  of  Truth ;  dismiss  thy  train. 
Shake  off  the  incumbrances  of  state  a  moment. 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  signs  to  her  Attendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  ofiice  done, — 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend. 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irene.  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow, 
Yet  should  m^  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspttsia'a  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


Asp.  The  soul,  once  tainted,  with .  00  foul  a. 
crime,  [asdourt 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallcMcM 
These  hol)[  beings,  whose  superior  care 
Quidcs  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue,. 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Irene.  Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wicked- 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  apostate.  [ness ; 

But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy. 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse, 
The  dread  o?  instant  death  restrains  my  tongue? 

Asp.  Reflect   that   life  and  death,  affecting 
sounds ! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself  but  for  a  nobler  end. 
The  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-preser%'ed. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 

Irene.  If  built  on  settled  thought,  this  con- 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue, 
Why^  when. destruction  raged  around  our  walls. 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle? 
Whjr  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes? 

Asp.  Heaven,  when  its  hand  pour'd  sollneas 
on  our  limbs. 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman  * 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fiU'd  the  city ; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name ! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders, 
Implored  the  Eternal  Power  to  shield  my  country,. 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 

Irene.  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  prayers 

rejected ; 
Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  cities* 
Again  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise, 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music: 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

Asp.  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous 
means, 
Nor  think  the  intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  age. 
Would  loose  tne  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy,. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
And  bid  success  becoine  the  test  of  truth: 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world. 
And  persecution  boost  5ie  call  of  Heaven. 

Irene.  Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  afflicted  kinfi^ 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millions  ? 

Asp,  Dream  not  of  power  thou  never  canst 
attam : 
When  social  laws  first  harmonized  the  worid, 
Superior  man  possess'd  the  charge  of  rule. 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power, 
Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattery  and  state. 

Irene.  To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex.. 

Asp.  When  soft  security  shall  prompt  tbe 
Sultan  '  ^       ^ 

Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest 
To  fix.  his  court,  and  cegulate  his  pleasures, 
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Soon  shall  the  dire  seragUo's  horrid  gatea 
Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  ot  the  stagnant  soul, 
There  shalt  thou  view  from  far  the  ^uiet  cottage, 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vam ; 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away, 
Beneath  each  curse  of  unrelenting  Heaven, 
Pespair  and  slavery,  solitude  and  guilt 

Iretu,  There  shall  we  find  the  yet  nntasted 
bliss 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  combmed. 

jitp.  Tranquillity  and  guUt,  disjoint  by  Hea^ 

StiU  streteh  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 
I^^or  dare  to  pass  th'  insuperable  bound. 
Ah !  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  prayer, 
D^cend  to  ranfle  these  mansions  of  misfortune. 
Oft  shall  I  dweU  on  eur  disastrous  friendship, 
And  shed  the  pityinff  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irene,  Go.  languisii  on  in  dull  obscurity; 
Thy  dazzled  soul,  with  all  ite  boasted  greatness, 
Bhrinks  at  the  o'erpowering  gleams  of  regal  state, 
Stoops  flora  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle, 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 
Jisp.  Ob  me  should  Providence,  wUhout  a 

crime, 
The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer. 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds, 
Or  bid  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes : 
Soon  should'st  thou  see,  how  fiJae  thy  weak 

reproach. 
My  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
The  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevelenoe, 
(Jntouch'd  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  firee. 
Jrme.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  irapress'd  by 

Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  mmds ;  with  active  heat 
InformM  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power, 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  emi- 

pire; 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger: 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies, 
And  ask,  what  guilty  Power's  rebSlious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs ; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions. 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 
Jitp.  Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 

sound  {voice. 

The  cause  that  shrinks  from  Reason's  powerful 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entangled 

thought, 
And  set  the  glittering  fallacy  to  view. 
Not  power  I  blame,  but  power  obtain'd  by  crime ; 
Angelic  ffreatness  is  angelic  virtue. 
Anndst  the  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 
Will  not  th'  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt. 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace  7 
Curst  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms, 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp  2 

SCENE  IX. 

Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Maid. 

Mnid.  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  mien, 
Asks  at  the  ^ate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commission'd,  as  he  says,  by  CaU  Bassa. 


Irene.  Whoever  tlxHi  art  or  whatsoever  thy 

message,  Mdde. 

Thanks  for  this  kind  reUef— With  speed  admit 

him.  '      [ever ; 

^ap.  He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  fo; 

Whem  I  am  gone,  remember,  O !  remember. 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[Exit  Irene  ;  enUr  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X 
Aspasia  and  Demetrius. 

Iknu  Tib  she — ^my  hope,  my  happiness,  my 
love! 
Aspasia !  do  1  once  again  behold  thee  7 
Still,  still  the  same — unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze— 

»Aap,  Demetrius! 

Denu  Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
•cheek  7  [nerves  7 

Why  shoots  this  chillness  through  thy  shaking 
Why  does  thy  soul  retire  into  herself  I 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties : 
Revive — Kevive,  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

Jisp,  What  well-known  voice  pronounced  ths 
grateful  sounds 
Freedom  and  love  7    Alasl  I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  m  a  wila  perplexity  of  joy. 

Dem.  Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  afiectioD, 
What  worth  can  merit  7  or  what  faith  reward  7 

•Aarp.  A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  dis- 
tracted, 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  biilh ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue. 
But  all  give  way  to  raptare  and  Demetritia. 

Dem,  O  say,  bright  Being,  in  this  age  of  ah* 
sencc,  [known  7 

What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers  hast  thoa 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'dt 
Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  m  vain ! 
Say,  how  the  hand  of  Violence  was  paiaed ! 
Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius ! 

Jigp.  Infonu  me  rather  how  thy  hapoy  courage 
Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  destruction. 
And  pass'd  uninjured  throu<;h  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes  7 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 

0  say,  what  guardian  power  convey'd  «nee 

hither.  [chanoee, 

Dem.  Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes. 
Concurred  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 

1  stand  amaz^,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Jhp.    Sure    heaven    (for   wonders   are   not 
wrought  in  vain!) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more< 

SCENE  XI. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Abdalla. 

Md,   It  parts  you  now — The  hasty  Sultss 
sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Dem.  Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms^ 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Jlbd,  Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspicioal 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here ; 
Prudence  and  Friendship  bid  mo  force  her  frofli 
you. 
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AMR.  l^tm^  Wl  pfofane  lier  with  a  tonclip 

and  (fie!  rheace; 

JtM,  'Tu  Greece,  ^tis  Freedom,  calls  Aipaaia 

Your  earetesslove  betrays  yoQr  couiAi^'scauBeu 

Dem,  If  we  mustbart- 

jSmp»  No  !  let  us  aie  U^ether. 
Denu  Ifwemustipart— 
Jtkd.  Despatch;  thMncfeasifig datlger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  lorfg  farewefl, 
.The  long-drawn  intercourse  of  sighs  and  kisses. 
Bern,  Then— O  my  fair,  \  cannot  bid  ^thee  go. 
IReceiTe  her  and  protect  hor,  gracious  Heaven  1 
•Tet  let  me  watch  her  dear  depaiting  AflfMi 
i  If  Fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  d(3aya, 
'Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  whilelgaie; 
'New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  gfanee  I 

.Aflidfind  our  passions  not  infused  4a  vain. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

DBMKTunn  taul  AsPAstA,  enUf  as  taOJlMif . 

••tfip.  Ene«i^fa— resistless  Reason   calm  nj 
soul' 
Approving  Justice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Nature's  rights  entreat  th*  asserting  sword. 
Tet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  destroy, 
Think,  but  eoccose  a  woman's  needless  caution — 
Pui^  well  thy  mind  from  every  private  passion, 
Drive  interest,  tove,  and  vengeance  from  thy 
•thought!,  [Virtue, 

Fill  all  thy  ardent  hreaM  with  Greece  and 
Then  ttiike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow  f 

Dem,  Thou  kind  assistarit  of  my  better  aagel, 
Propitious  guide  of  my  befi^lder'd  soul, 
Calm  dTmy  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtnel 

jS$j^  Mj  soul,  firit  kindled  by  thy  l^right  ex- 


To  noble tfhon^  and  generous  emulation. 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from 
thee.  [greatness. 

Dm.  With   native  lustre   mid  unborrow'd 
Thou  donest,  bri^t  maid,  superior  to  distress; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  valsar  beauties, 
Those  glittering  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom, 
ThM  qpread  their  colours  to  the  genial  heam, 
And  spaikUng  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
Bat,  When  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  labooring 

bou^, 
Dinersed  m  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 

•itp.  Forbear  this  tnum|>b--still  new  coallicts 
watt  us, 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft,  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrison  retiree 
And  rushes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall, 
Destruction  flashes  from  the  insidious  mine. 
And  sweeps  the  eiulting  conqueror  away. 
Btehaps  in  vain  the  Sultan's  anger  spared  ine, 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacherous  friend- 
AbdaBal—  [ship— 

Dem.  Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble  ? 
Thai  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  generous  freedom, 
For  leal  unguarded,  undissembled  hate. 
For  daiing  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour ! 

JUp,  Tm  opeo  friend,  this  undesigning  hero, 


With  noisy  !alidK)ods  fottfiid  ine  from  joor  ami^ 
To  shock  my  virtue  with  a  tale  of  love. 
Dem,  Did  not  the  cauac^ Greece  restrain  my 

sword, 
Aspasia  could  not  fear  a  seoond  insulL 
Jitp.  His  pride  and  love  by  turns  inspired  lis 

tonguA, 
And  intermiz'd  my  praises  Inth  his  own ; 
His  wealth,  his  rank,  his  hotiours,  he  recoontad. 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondness, 
^'  approadung  Sultan  fofbed  me  from  the 

priace; 
Then,  while  he  gafeed  upon  hia  yielding  miotrw^ 
latole  unheeded  from  their  reVoh'd  eyca, 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  in  quest  of  tfaeei 
Dem.  soon  may  the  final  Stroke  decide  oar 


IJBst  baneful  discord  crush  our  infant  sclieiiie^ 
And  strangled  freedom  perishte  the  birdi. 

Jitp,  My  bosom,  harass'd  wMi  alteipate 
Now  hopea,  now  fears [■ 

Dem,  The  ani^eties  of  love. 

Jitp,  lliink  how  the  Sovereign  Aibilv  of 
kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  aMociates'  bkdL  designsL 
And  fnyama  on  p^ijury,  revenge^  and  muraa 
Embaik'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  fi^ 
When  Heaven  ahall  bid  the  swellii:^  bfflovs 

And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellion^ 
Win  not  the  patriot  ahare  the  tiailoi's  dangerf 
Oh  could  thv  hand  unaided  free  thy  coontnrT 
Nor  minfflea  guilt  pollute  the  sacred  cattsel 

Dan.  Permitted  oft,  though  not  inspired  ly 
Heaven, 
SnceD6rfful  treasons  punish  impion  kings 

JSisp,  Nor  end  m^y  terrora  with  the  Siuians 
rdeath; 
Far  as  futurity's  uitftravell'd  waste 
Lies  epen  to  conjedture's  dubious  ken. 
On  ewety  side  conitision,  rage,  and  death. 
Perhaps  the  phantcttns  of  a  womari*s  fear. 
Beset  the  treacherous  way  vrith  fatal  ambaah ; 
Each  T«ffkish  bosom  burns  for  thy  destrodioo, 
Ambitious  Call  dreads  the  statesman's  arts, 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 
•  Dem,  Capridoui  man !  to  good  and  ill  in- 

ooAstant, 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakne«& 
Sometimea  the  wretch,  uoawed  by  heaven  oi 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour.  [hell. 

The  Bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  ^inrder. 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 

Jhp.  How  soon,  alas!  will  interest,  fear,  or 
envy, 
O'etthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental,  virtne, 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscienoe  ? 

Dem.  When  despeimte  flls  demand  a  speedy 
cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

Jhp.  Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  oomt  do* 
structkm,  (Denetrioi, 

What  hand,  when  deatn  has  snatdi'd  away 
Shall  guard  Aspasia  from  triumphant  lust. 

Dem.  Dismiss  these  needless  feaia    »  troop 
of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  ahon* 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep, 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  reposed, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

Jitp.  Still,  still,  distrust  nts  heavy  on  my  haait^ 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  revisit  Gteaee  ? 
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Dem.  Should  Heaven^  yet  dnappetsad,  nfitse 
itaaid, 
Dispene  our  hopes,  and  finiatnte  our  derigiMp 
Yet  ahall  the  conicience  of  the  great  attempt 
PifRiae  a  bri^htnesB  on  onr  fat«re  days ; 
Net  will    hi8  country's  groass  reproach  De- 
metrius. I 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  eidle  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  herediUry  splendours, 
To  li\re  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast, 
'Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love  ? 
•^  Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasiaf  s 
bliss. 
O'erwhelm'd  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Unmoved  I  saw  the  gHttering  trifles  perish. 
And  thought  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  tne  rural  cell ; 
jUove  be  mv  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

Dem.  Suomissive,  and  prepared  for  each  event, 
Kowietiis  wait  the  last  award  ef  Heaven, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest, 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  leam'd  can  want  protection. 
The  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banish'd  arts 
To  kind  Italia's  hospitable  shades; 
There  shall  soft  leisure  wing  the  excursive  soul, 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  soft  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  Eloouence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  tne  yielding  heart ; 
There  Poetry  snail  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 

SCENE  11. 
Dbmitiiius,  Asp  ASIA,  andCAU. 

CaU.  At  length  the  unwilling  sun  resigns  the 
world 
To  silence  and  to  rest    The  hours  of  darkness. 
Propitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  death, 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  Ibgering  light 

Dem,  Count  not  these  hours  as  parts  of  vul- 
gar time, 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squaudei'd  by  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly, 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne; 
To-motrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Cali, 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  naUons. 

CdL  Then  waste  no  longer  these  important 


In  soft  endearments  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 
Dem.  'Tis  love^  combined  with  guilt  alone, 
that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve. 
And  fims  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 
Retire,  my  fair;    that  Power  that  smiles  on 

goodness 
Guide  all  thy  steps,  calm  every  stormy  thought. 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 
JiMp.  Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and 
free. 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation  I  [ExU. 

Dbmbtrivs  md  Call 
DeoL  This  night  alone  is  ours— Our  mighty 
No  longer  lost  in  amorous  solitude,  [foe, 

Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire, 
And  riiow  Irene  to  the  slanting  people: 
Aspasia  left  her  sighing  in  his  arms. 
And  listening  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  power ; 
38 
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With  softenM  voice  she  diopp^  the  ftint  nAnal^ 

Smiling  consent  she  sa^  and  blu»hing  k>ve. 
CaU.  NoWj  tjrrant,  with  satiety  oi  oeauty. 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  n^er  hert* 

after 
Shall  dart  their  amorous  glances  at  the  fair, 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 

SCENE  in. 

Dbmbtrius,  Cau,  Lbontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Leon,  Our  bark  unseen  has  reached  th'  ap- 
pqinted  bay,  [surge^ 

Ai^  where  ^on  trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming 
Reclines  against  the  shore ;  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  linos  along  the  sandy  beach, 
£21ate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
Jibd.  The  ravouring  winds  assist  the  great  de- 
sign, 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 
CaU.  'Tis  well — A  single  blow  completes  < 
wishes ; 

Return  with  speed,  Leontius,  to  your  charge ; 
The  Greeks,  aisorder'd  bv  their  leader's  absence^ 
May  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 
Leotu  Suspected  still  I — ^What  villam's  pois' 
nous  tongue  [hood  7 

Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  fals*- 
Have  1  for  tiiis  preserved  my  guiltless  bosom 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  ? 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  ? 

CaU,  Hast  thou  not  snarch'd  my  soul's  pro- 
foundcflt  thoughts? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cnli  thine? 
Leon.  Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  out 
Leontius, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils  ? 
To  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour. 
An  idle  listener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme- 
trius, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cursed,  Leontius  must  descend 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward. 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools? 
Dem.  Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slave  oC 
Glory? 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds  I 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue  I 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praise , 
I  ask  no  witness,  out  attesting  conscience, 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 
Leon,  Will  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  tht 
shore. 
While  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  nftinkind? 
Dem.  What  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  De» 
metritis  ?  [causo^ 

Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their 
My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shouting  field : 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Deme- 
trius. 
CaK.  Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  chiU 
dren's  folly, 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Demetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  title: 
The  lover's  interest  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 
Leon.  My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  i 
try's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 
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Dmn,  I  feel  new  spirit  ihoot  alonfi^  in^  nerves, 
Mj  Boul  exfMinds  to  meet  the  approaching  free- 

dom- 
Now  hover  o'er  us  with  propitious  winofs, 
Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs ! 
All  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannic  ra^e  eifuseJ, 
Or  persecution  drank,  attt^nd  our  call ; 
Ana  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 
Descend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own ! 

Calu  Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops ;  and  when  the  moon's  fair 

beam 
Flays  on  the  quivering  waves,  to  guide  our  flight, 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dim.  and  Leon. 

SCEJfE  IV. 

Cali  and  Abdalla. 

How  the  new  monarch,  swell'd  with  aiiy 
rule,  [height, 

I  down,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancied 
And  utters  fate,  unmind^  of  Abdalla ! 

CalL  Far  be  such  black  ingrutiLudc  from  Cali! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  tlieir  lord, 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  be 
thine. 
Jibd,  Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  me? 
Dai'st  thou  thus  dally  witii  Abdalla's  passiun  7 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  slighted  friend- 
ship, [tortures. 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 
CalL  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 
Jibd.  I  need  not  name  it; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire, 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live  but  for  Aspasia. 

C^  That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Deme- 
Heaven  makes  not  mine  to  give.  [trius, 

Jlbd,  Kor  to  deny. 

CdL  Obtain  her,  and  possess ;  tbeu  know'st 
thy  rivaL  [plains, 

jSbd.  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thracia's 
I  felt  Uie  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm, 
Anfl  saw  niy  scattered  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  combat; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide. 
The  petty  claims  ot  empire  and  of  honour: 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  sorer  passage  to  his  hated  heart 

CdL  O  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 
Md,  When  next  we  meet  before  we  stonn  the 
palace. 
The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  leapfue ; 
Then  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 
«  [  Showing  a  phiaL 

And  stream  destructive  tlirough  his   freezing 

vems: 
llias  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow. 
And  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest 

SCENE  V. 

Mahombt,  Mustafiia,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

JtfoA.  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day. 
Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasure,  and  Irene !      « 
The  matchless  fair  has  blcss'd  me  with  compli- 

anee; 
Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise, 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 


CoK.  Blest  prince,  for  whom  indulgent  Hea- 
ven ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradise  and  empire. 
Now  join  thy  people's  and  thy  Call's  prayers; 
Suspend  thy  pas8a<;c  to  the  seats  of  bfisaj 
Nor  wish  for  Houries  in  Irene's  arms. 

JVfoA.  Forbear — I  know  the  long-tryM  faith  of 
Cali.  [Heaven, 

Cali.  O!  could  the  eyes  of  kings,  like  tboee  of 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul, 
Ofl  would  thev  find  ingratitude  and  treason. 
By  smiles,  ancf  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  diseuiaed. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts, 
Fidelity  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine ! 

Mus,  Yet,  ere  we  give  our  loosen'd  tfaoagfatt 
<f>  rapture. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger : 
Tainted  by  sloth,  tlic  parent  of  sedition, 
The  hungry  Janizary  bums  for  plunder. 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

Jlf(£.  To  still  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twentielb 
sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 
Then   shall   the   Illiodian  mourn  his   ainkmg 

tower?", 
And  Budn  fall,  and  pron'l  Virnna  tremble 
Then  shall  Venetia  I'.-t  1  iho  Turkish  power. 
And  Biibjoct  8cas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vain. 

Jlbd.  Then  soizn  fair  Italy's  drli^^htful  coaAt, 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 

Jiflah.  Her  sons  malicious  clemency  s^ball  sparse 
To  form  new  legends,  Kuneiify  new  crimes. 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition, 
And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures, 
Till  angry  Heaven  shall  mark  thcni  out  for  ruin. 
And  war  overwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  vice: 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boast«'d  prayers 
Call  forth  her  ancient  hero*-8  to  tlie  field, 
How  should  I  joy,  'midst  the  fierce  shock  of  na- 
tions, 
To  cross  the  towcrinns  of  an  equal  soul. 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world ! 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exetuit  Cali  aiid  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VL 

Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

JlfoA.  Still  Cali  lives:   and  must  he  live  tu- 
morrow  7 

That  fawning  villain's  forced  congratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 
Mus.  With  cautious  vi«:ilance,  at  my  com- 
mand. 
Two  faithful  captains,  Ilazan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  iiim  through  his  labyrinths  of  treason. 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct. 
J\ftah,  Call  them — but  let  tliem  not  prolong 
their  tale, 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patience. 

{Exit  Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mah.  [So?fw.]  Whome'er  the  hope,  still  blast- 
ed,  still  renew'd, 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  successful, 

1'  Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  triumph* 
His  favourite  faithless,  and  his  mistreas  bue. 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arnu^ 
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By  reasoa  not  convinced,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  waa  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
I>oom8  me  to  loathe  at  onco^  and  doat  on  false- 
hood, 
And  idolize  th*  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fanc^, 
More  than -a  plcasin«r  sound  without  a  meaning, 
O  happiness !  sure  Uiou  art  all  Aspasia's. 

SCENE  VIII. 

MAH01IETy.MuSTAPHA,  HaSAN,  OIUl  CaRAZ^.. 

Mah.  Caraza,  speak — ^have  ye  remark'd  the 
Bassa?  [bis  stops; 

Oar.  Close,  as  we  mij^fat  unseen,  we  watcn'd 
His  hair  disordered,  and  his  gait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 
AbsorbM  in   thought;   then   starting  from  his 

trance, 
Constrains  a  sullen  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
With  Urn  Abdalla  we  beheld — 

Mus.  Abdalla! 

JtfioA.  He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow. 
Deny'd  the  government  of  Sorvia's  province. 

Car.  We  mark'd  him  storming  in  excess  of 

And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  conceal'd  us. 
An  undistinguish'd  sound  of  threatening  rage& 
Jtfuf.  How  guilt,  once  harbour'd  in  the  con- 
scious breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  Cali,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies, 
By  treason  levellM  with  the  dregs  of  men ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depress'd  the  hoary  chief, 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
Had  stretch'd  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grave. 
Mah.  Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 
of  justice,  [strain'd  ? 

Awed  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  re- 
Sense  him  this  night,  and  through  the  private 

passage 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths. 
Reserved  to  all'the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Mustapra, 

SCENE  IX. 

Hasan  and  Caraza. 

Has.  Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunish'd  and 
cooceal'd, 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition? 
Car.  Whate'er  their  scheme,  the  Bassa's  death 
defeats  it. 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 
Has.  Wiiat  ties  to  slaves?  what  gratitude  to 

foes? 
Car.  In-  that  black  day  when  slaughtei'd  thou- 
sands  fell 
Around  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  DemetpiM 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent^ 
And  dash'd  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  f^m- 

parts. 
There  I  became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive^of  his  sword.    The  coward  Greeks, 
Enraged  by  iwongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains ; 
But  brave  DemetriuS(8com'd  the  mean  reveoge, 
And  gave  me  life. 


Has.  Do  thou  repay  the  gift. 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success, 
When  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  generous  hand  restrain. 
For  whan  was  power  bcneticent  in  vain  ? 

[Exemii. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 

•^sp,  l^Sdus.]  In  these  dark  moments  of  fiw* 

pended  fate. 
While  yet  the  future  fprtune  of  my  country, 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  conceal'd, 
Atid' anxious  angels  wait  thfe  mighty  birth; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Virtue! 
Attentive  nse,  survey  the  fair  creation, 
Till, conscious  of  th'encircling Deity, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers. 
This   calm^  these  joys,  deaf  Innocence!   an 

thine ;  fpire. 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  ein- 

[EtUer  Irene  and  Mendants. 

SCENE,  n. 
Abpabia,  fRBMB,  and  Attendants. 

Irene.  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th'  m^ 
clouded  sky 
Spreads  lier  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dews 
Revive  the  languid  flowers  ;  thus  nature  shone 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown^ 
Play'd  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shadesw 
This  elemontal  joy,  this  general  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoffended  Heaven* 
Yetr  why— 

J\imd.  Behold  within  th'  esibowering  grova^  ^ 
Aspasia  stands — 

Irene,  With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal  unperceived  upon  her  meditations— 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach. 
Resumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtueb 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  unmingled  plea^ 
surea  [To  Aspasia* 

For  which  Aspasia  eoom'd- the  Tuikish  ciown? 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confidence  in  Heaven? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue? 
When  did  Content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  secret  7 » 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts? 

Jisp.  Ill-  suits  with  guilt  the  gayeties  of  tri- 
umph; 
When  danhg  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
Tho  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion. 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 

Irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  Prophetesft 
of  HI, 
Versed  in  the  seoret -counsels  of  the  ssy. 

Asp.  Forbear !  But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  te- 
proach; 
In  vain  aflected  raptures  flush  the  cheek, 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue. 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast, 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  Etna's  flowery  side 
Unfading,  virtue  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextinguish'd  ragt- 
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Insatiale  on  her  wmsteu  entrailB  prey, 

And  melt  her  treacheroiu  beauties  into  roin. 

[Enter  Dbm  bteivs^ 

SCENE  III. 

Abpasia,  Iebhb,  and  Dbmbtriua» 

Dem.   Fly,  fly,  my  love !  destruction*  Evshes 
on  US, 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sM'ord  purstips. 
Jitp,  Is  Greece  dehver*d  7  Is  the  tyrant  fkllen  7 
Dm,  Greece  is  no  more ;  the  prosperooe  ty- 
rant lives, 
Reserved  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heaven. 
•Sip.  Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  fbrce,  were 
you  defeated? 
BetrayM  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbome? 
Dem,  The  pressing  exiffence  forbids  relatKUk 

AWalU 

Asp,  Hated  name !  his  jealous  rage  ^ 
•Broke  out  in  perfidy — O  cursed  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country  t 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Gr 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself! 
Dem,  Be  fruitless  grief 
The  doom  of  guilt  alone,  nor  daie  to  seize 
The  breast  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of 

Peace, 
Devolve^  dear  maid,.thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch. 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray*d  us! 
irene.  [Ande,]  A  private  station  may  discover 


Then  let  me  rid  them  oflrene's  presence; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

Withdrm€8, 
Atp.  Yet  tell 

Dem,  To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  lifb. 
Aep,  The  life,  which  only  this  dedgn  sup- 
ported, 
Were  now  weR  lost  in  hearing  how  you  faiPd*. 
Dem.  Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay,. 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace, 
With  ill-timed  mirth  proposed  the  bowl  of  lovev. 
Just  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  sudden  cry 
Urged  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd. 
And  seize  my  swoid  with  disencumber'd  hand. 
Jlip.  What  cry  7  The  stratagem?   Did  then 

AbdaUa— 
i>«iii.  At  once  a  thousand  passions  fired  his 
cheek! 
Then  all  is  past,  he  cried — ^and  darted  from  us ; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deigned  to  turn, 
dfln.  Why  did  you  stay,  deserted  and  be- 
tray'd? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
trive? 
Dem.  Amazement  seiz'd  us,  and  the  hoary 


Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retum'd  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors. 
Gall,  disarm'd,  was  home  away  to  death ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favour'd,  or  neglected. 
Aep.  O  Greece!  lenown'd  for  science  and  for 
wealth. 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatch*d  away. 
Dem.  Though  disappointment  blast  our  gene* 
nl  scheme. 
Tot  much  remains  to  hope.    I  shall  not  call 
The  daj  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Nor  thmk  that  effort  lost  which  rescues  thee. 

[filler  Abdalla. 


SCENE  nr. 

Ibbvb,  Aspasia,  Dbmbtbius,  mid  Abbjsxa. 

Abd.  At  length  the  prize  is  mine — ^Tbe  hanghtf 
maid 
That  bears  the  &te  of  empires  ia  her  air. 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me ;  for  me  akioe 
Shall  plume  her  charms,  and,  with  BttentiTe- 

watch, 
Steal  from  Abdalla's  eye  the  sign  to  smile. 

Dem,  Cease  this  wild  roar  of  aayago  eznltaliQB- 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast. 
•i^jp..  Forbear,.  Demetrius,,  'tis  Aspasia  caOa 
thee; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls :  restrain  thy  sword; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  eonnge. 
Dan.  What  now  remains? 
Asp,  It  now  remains  to  fly !' 
Dem^  Shall  then  the  savage  live^  t»  boast  fai» 
insult? 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunn'd  his  single  hand. 
And  stole  his  life  and  mistress  ftom  his  sabre? 

Abd.  Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in 
Unclaep'd  his  iron  gripe  to  set  thee  free? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  m  the  jaws  of  deaOh ; 
Snared  with  thy  fears,  and  mazed  in  stii[ 

tion?  [calls; 

Dem,  Forgive-,  my  fairr  *tis  life,  *tis  natoe 

Now,  tnutor,  fed*  the  fear  that  chills  my  ~ 

A^   >Tis  madness  to  provoke 

dangei^ 

And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  fbUy. 

Abd,  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity 

thee  flight, 

The  power  of^urkey  waits  upon  my  calL 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  hopdesB  daim. 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  soom  and  safety 
Thy  life,,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 
Dem,  Once  more  I  dare  thy  sword;  bdioldr 
the  prize, 
Bdiold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  baffle. 

[QioOiiig  Aspasia. 
Abd,  Well  may'st  thou  call  thy  master  to  tbo 
combat. 
And  try  the  luLzanL  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  tnine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
But  soon  thou  shaH  repent ;  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th'  attending  Janizaries  round  I 
[ExU  hastily  ' 

SCENE  V. 
Aspasia,  Irbnb,  and  Dbmbtbius. 

Irene.  Abdalla  fails ;  now  Fortune,  all  is  mine.. 

[^jtde. 
Haste,  Murza,  to  the  paltoe,  let  the  sultan 

[To  one  of  her  Attendanh. 
Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  traitorS) 
While  I  protract  theur  stay.    Be  swift  and  faith 
fuL  [ExU  MuBZA, 

This  lucky  stzatagem  shall  charm  the  Sultan, 

[AsiiM. 
Secure  his  confidence,  and  fix  his  love. 
Dem.  Behold  a  boaster's  worth !  Now  snatciv 
my  feir. 
The  happy  moment;  hasten  to  the  shore^ 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 
Atp.  In  vain  I  listen  to  th'  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love ;  my  trembling  joints 
Relax'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fete  involve  thee; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon*d  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  eansed. 
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Bflm  Let  OS  not  straggle  with  th'etenalwiD, 

Kor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruina ; 

Come,  haste  and  live — ^Th^  innocence  and  truth 

8haU   bless   our    wanderings,   and   propitiate 

Heaven.  [nerves 

Irene,  Press  not  her  flight,  while  ^et  her  feeble 
Refuse  their  office^  and  uncertain  life 
StiU  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care, 
"Watch  eaoh  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast. 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return, 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek. 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

jiMp,  Oh !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  great- 


Rflwlve  to  share  oar  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Companion  of  our  flij^L  illustrious  exile, 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

Irmu,  My  soul  attends  thy  vouseu  and  baniahM 
Virtoe 
Strives  to  nuram  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  erorts  with  thy  stronff  persuasion ! 
Sure  'tis  the  happy  hour  ordain'd  above. 
When  vanquish'd  Vice  shall  tyrannize  no  moreu 
Dem.  Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before 
thee, 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heaven  and  HelL 
dfsp.  Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious 

greatness. 
JDiem.  Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  choice 
"End  Heaven  afibrds  thee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
fields  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 
Jme.  Stay — ^in  this  dubious  twilight  of  con- 
viction. 
The  ^eams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion, 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns : 
Stav  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 
Dem,  But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a 
moment, 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavish  life  away, 
XfOt  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest 

[Seizing  her  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  me  to  freedom : 
jL-gf^^J  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 
Irene.  Whence  is  this  violence? 
Dem.  Tour  calmer  thought. 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

Irene,  Forbear  this  rudeness, 
And  leani  the  reveronce  doe  to  Turkey's  queen ; 
Fl^  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  rescue. 
JOem,  Farewell,  unhappy  maid;  may  every 
joy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive ! 
•Sip.  And  when  contemptuous  of  imperial 
power, 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition, 
Mav  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 
And  wing  thy  latest  payer  to  pitying  Heaven. 
[Exeunt  Dkm .  and  Asp.  vfUh  part  qf  the 
Attendants, 

SCENE  VI. 
InBNB  waUa  at  a  distanee  from  her  Attendants, 

Irene.  [Jlfler  a  pauaeJ]  Agamst  the  head  which 

innocence  secures. 
Insidious  Malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  powerful  breath  of 

Heaven. 
Pfsrhape  oven  now  the  loven  unpunnied 


Bound  o^er  tba  sparkling  waves.    Gob  happy 

barit, 
Thy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
Fill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beami^ 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue; 
While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes, 
Recoil  from  tnought,  and  shudder  at  myselC 
How  am  I  changed !  How  lately  did  Irene 
Fly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex, 
Well  pleased  to  search  the  treasures  of  remem- 
brance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palace, 

[To  her  AUendanit  going  iff. 
Till  soft  fatigue  invitee.us  to  repose. 

SCENE  vn, 

jBnto*  MirsTAPHA,  mtt&ng  and  stopping  her,     . 

Jtfitf.  Fair  Falsehood,  stay. 

Irene,  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  t 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon* 

Jtfta.  Who  calls  for  pardon  frun  a  wretch  coD- 
demn'd  7 

Irene,  Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thy  action,  all  is 
Who  chaives  guilt  on  me  7  [wildnes*-* 

Jtftif.  Who  charges  guilt !  [sdenoew 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  Con* 
Who  charges  guilt !  lay  by  this  proud  resentment 
That  fires  thy  che^,  and  devates  thy  mien. 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

Irene,  Whate'er  thy  accusation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

JVfiM.  That  hope  \^  past ; 
Hard  was  the  strife  or  justice  and  of  love ; 
But  now  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know'st  thou  not  Cah  7  know'st  thou  not  De> 
mctrius  7  [them  traiton. 

Irene,  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both—I  know 

Mus,  Perfidious ! — ye»— too  well  thou  know'st 
them  traitors.  [Irene. 

Irene.  Their  treason  throws  no  stain  vifoia 
This  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Sultan : 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

Mus,  The  Sultan  knows  it, 
He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason— 
But  tis  not  mine  to  judge— I  scorn  and  lesvs 

thee. 
Igo,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood, 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[ExU  MVSTAPBA. 

Irene.    [To  her  Mendanta,]    Qo,  blustering 
slave— He  has  not  heard  of  Muna, 
That  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  suspicion* 

SCENE  VUL 

Enter  Hasan  and  Caraza,  with  MuteSf  wha 

throw  the  hlaek  robe  ifpon  Irsms,  and  sign  to  her 

Attendants  to  vdthdraw. 

Has.  Foigiye,  fair  Excellence,  the  unwilliqg 
tongue. 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  necessity^ 
Bids  heauty,  such  as  thine,  prepare  to  die. 

Irene,  What  wild  mistake  is  this !  Take  heoos 
with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogs  of  death. 
Cluick  from  my  sight,  you  inauspicious  monsten^ 
Nor  dare  henceforth  to  shock  Irene's  ^alka. 
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Hct.  Alfts!   thej  come  oomnuuided  by  the 
Sultan, 
The  nnpitjin^  mintstera  of  Tartush  jastice. 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

Irene.  Arc  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdom?, 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o*er  tlie  world  7 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  actMre  heroes, 
Depress  their  Hpirita,  and  retard  their  speed  7 
Beyond  the  fear  of  lingering  puniahment, 
Aspasia  now,  within  her  loTer's  arms, 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 
Cor.  We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  reltat*- 
ing  Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction  ; 
When  summoned  by  tne  Sultan's  clamorous  fury, 
We  ask'd  with  timorous  tongue  the  offender's 

•        name. 
He  struck  his  tortured  breast,  and  roai'd,  Irene ! 
We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquired ; 
Again  his  thundering  voice  rctumM,  Irene ! 
Jrene,  Whence  is  this  rage  7  what  barbarous 
tongue  has  wrong'd  me  T  [cense  7 

What  fraud  misleads  him  7  or  what  crimes  in- 

Has,  Expiring  Cali  named  Irene's  chamber, 
The  place  appomted  for  bis  master's  death. 
A-ene.   Irene's   chamber!    from   my  faithful 
bosom 
Far  be  the  thoughtr-But  hear  my  protestation. 

Car,  'Tis  ours,  alas !  to  pimisli,  not  to  judge. 
Not  call'd  to  try  tlie  cause,  we  heard  the  sen- 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mournful  messengers  of  death. 
Ireiu.  Some   ill-desi^^ing  statesman's  base 
intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beauty ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  viflains  that  defame  me, 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  the  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  ac- 
cuser; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture^  every  change  of  pain, 
That  vengeance  can  mvent,  or  power  inflict 

[Enter  Abdalla  :  he  stops  short  and  listens, 

SCENE  IX. 
Irene,  Hasan,  Cabaza,  onJ  Aboalla. 
Abd.  [Jlside,]  AJl  is  not  lost,  Abdalla;  see 
the  queen. 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrobed  in  death— despatch  her,  and  be  great 

Car,  Unhappy  fair !  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage ; 
While  unavailing  anger  crowds  thy  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation, 
The  fraudful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings, 
And  steal  thy  life  away.    Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  Sultan  bums  till  our  return. 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  lingering  mercy. 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 
Md,  Is  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply 
rated. 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  treason  7 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan's  presence, 
Soon  might  ner  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit; 
Perhaps  ner  malice  migHt  transfer  the  charge ; 
Perhaps  her  poisonous  tongue  might  blast  Ab- 
dalla. 


Irene.  O  let  me  but  be  heard;  nor  fear  fiwin^ 
Or  flights  of  power  or  projects  of  ambitioii. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

*abd,  I  mark'd  her  wily  messenger  afar. 
And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks : 
I  guess'd  her  dark  designs,  and  wam'd  the  SnHaii, 
£nd  bring  her  former  sentence  new  eonfirm'd. 

Has.  Then  call  it  not  our  cruel^,  nor  crime ; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  bean^, 
That  thus  constiain'd  we  speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beekons  ike  Mutes. 

Irene,  O,  name  not  death!  Distractioii  and 
amazement^ 
Horror  and  agony  are  in  that  sound ! 
Let  me  but  hve,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me^ 
Hide  me  with  murderenr  in  the  dungeon's  glocMn^ 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore, 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me. 
Let  slavery  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 

Car,  Could  we  reserve  the  sentence  of  the 
Sultan, 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead' Irene's  cansc. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain ;  prepare  widi  par- 

tience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  JtfuiM  at  the  Jtgnlsy  kM  rfktr.- 

Md.  Despatch,  ye  lingering  slaves ;  or  duih 
bier,  hands, 
Ctmck  at  my  call  shall  execute  your  charge; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 

Irene,  Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  hot  « 
moment, 
And  bounteous  Heaven  repay  the  mighty  bmrj 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  etemaL 

C»,  The  prayer  I  cannot  grant— I  dare  nol 
,  hear. 

Short  be  thy  pains.        \8ifpM  agian  fs  Iks  Muteu 

Irene.  Unutterable  anguish ! 
Guilt  and'dtopair,  pal^  spectres,  grin  aromid  me^ 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  danmatioD ! 
O,  hear  my  prayers !  accept  all-pitying  Heaven^ 
These  tears,  these  pangs,  these  Ut  remains  of 

life; 
Nor  let  the  crnnes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  charged  upon  my  soul.    O,  mercy !  mercy ! 
[Mutes  force  her  shC 

SCENE  X. 
Abdalla,  Hasan,  and  Cakaza. 

Md.  [Aside.]  Safe  in  her  death,  and  ia  De> 
metrius'  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  cahn. 
Now  shalt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Sahas, 
The  plot  all  Call's,  the  detection  thine. 

Has,  [To  Car.]  Does  not  thy  bosom  (fer  i 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy»V 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes  7 

Car.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air. 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  sooL 
IBut  let  us  tiy  to  clear  our  douded  brows, 
•And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 

Md.  Frame  your,  report  with  circumspectm' 
art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obeffienee: 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

Car,  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  ihtie> 
Of  her  the  Sultan's  voice  oondemn'a  to  diet 
'Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  duly 
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Hu  ierv«d  Ins  ininoe  to  well,  demand  our 
silence? 

Jibd,  Perhaps  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betray*d  my 
prudence; 
Perhapis  mv  warmth  exceeded  ray  commission ; 
Perhaps — I  will  not  stoop  to  pload  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  Demetrius. 
Car,  From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope  his  foitnne,  while  thou  want'st  his 
ffaf.  The  SuUaa  comesy  still  gloon^y,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XI. 

IIasaX,  Caeaza,  Mahomet,  Mustavha,  and 
Abdalla. 

Mak.  Where's  this  fair  traitoress?    Where's 
this  smiling  mischief 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind? 
Has,  Thine  orders,  mighty  Sultan !  are  per- 
form'd. 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 
Mth.  Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of 
justice, 
And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 
'        I  came  to  heighten  tottures  by  reproach, 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire? 
True,  she  was  fair;  the  smile  of  innocence 
I    .    Play'd  on  her  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apos- 
tate— 
I       Irene's  chamber!    Did  noit  roaring  Call, 
I        Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul. 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  7 
Mui,  His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her 
I  treason. 

Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame, 
t  JtfiaA.  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber! 

I       There  had  she  lull'd  me  with  endearing  falso- 
(  hoods, 

I       Clasped  m  her  arms,  or  skimbering  on  her  breast, 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

r  SCENE  Xn. 

'  Hasak,  Caraxa,  Mahomet,  Mvstapra, 

MuazA,  and  Abdalla. 

•Mir.  Forgive,  great  Sultan!    that,  by  fate 
prevented, 
I  bring  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

MaL  Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction ! 
1       And  thou,  the  curst  accomplice  of  her  treason. 

Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 
[  Mur,  The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 

Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  lingering  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 
Mus,  The  &reek  Demetrius!   whom  th'  ex- 
piring Bassa 
Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt* 
Mah.  A  chosen  troop— to  intercept — ^Deme- 
trius—  [sage  J 
The  (^ueen  requested — ^Wretch,  repeat  the  mes- 
,       And,*  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood, 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion. 
Those  trembling  limbs— Speak  out  thou  shiver- 
ing traitor. 
I          Jtfiif .  The  queen  requested— 
:    Mak,  Who?  the  dead  Irene? 


Was  she  then  guiltless?  has  my  thoaghtleM 

rage 
Destroyed  the  fairqst  workmanship  of  Heaven' 
Doom'd  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard, 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me ! 
Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage, 

[To  Has.  onrf  Cab. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly, 
Could   not  her  charms  repress  yot^r  zeal  for 

murder  ? 
Could  not  her  pmyera,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  hour  ? 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  fipom  despair  and  madness. 
Car,  Your  fierce  impatience  forced  us  from 
your  presence. 
Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity, 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  fatal  charms.     « 
Mah,  What  faadst  thou  lost  b7  slighting  those 
commands? 
Thy  life,  perhaps — ^Were  but  Irene  spartBd^ 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  pensh'd ; 
Such  beauty,  sweetness,   love,  were  cheaply 
bought  [globe. 

With  halt  the  grovelling  slaves  that  load  the 
Mus,  Great  Is  thy  wol  But  think,  illustrious 
Sultan, 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls  tike  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief. 
Rush  to  the  war^  display  thy  dreadful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 
Mah,  Robb'd  of^the  msid  with  whom  I  widi'd 
to  triumph. 
No  more  I  bum  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds, 
Remorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast : 
Those  groves,  whose  shades  embowered  the  oear 
Irene,  [ties. 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beau- 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  world  forever. 

[Mahohe't  goes  haek^  and  returns. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destruc- 
tion, [PoinHng  to  Has.  and  Cab. 
Those  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to 

kiD, 
Bear  ofiTwith  eager  haste  th'  unfinish'd  sentence, 
And  speed  the  stroko  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 
them. 
Car.  Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of 
truth.  [Irene? 

Mah,  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee  ?  didst  thou  hear 
Car.  Hear  but  a  moment 
Mah,  Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment, 
Thou  might'st  have  lived,  for  thou  hadst  spared 
Irene.  [save  her. 

Car.  I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wish'd  t«» 
Mah,  And  wish'd— Be  still  thy  fate  to  wish  in 

vain. 
Car.  I  heard,  and  soflen'd.  till  Abdalla  brought 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurrieo  her  destruction. 
Mah,  Abdalla  brought  her  doom!   Abdalla 
brout^ht  it ! 
The  wretch  whose  guilt,  declared  by  tortured 
Cali,  [brance. 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remcm- 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom ! 
Has.  Abdalla  brought  it, 
While  yet  she  begg'd  to  plead  her  cause  befora 
thee.  fno! 

Mah,  O  seize  me  Madness    Did  she  call  on 
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'f  feel,  T  tee  the  raffian^i  batbarotts  rage. 
^He  seized  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal. 
And  stopped  the  heavenly  voice  that  calPd  on 
MyBpints  fail;  awhile  support  meVengeam 
Be' jiut,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  embitter  every  pang, 
-Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve. 
Which  murdei'd  innocence  that  called  on  me, 
lExii  Mahomet  ;  Abdalla  is  dragged  iff, 

SCENE  xin. 

HmsiM,  Ca&asa,  Mustapha,  ami  MuESAh 

JlliM.  [To  MnszA.]  What  plagues,  what  tor- 
tures are  in  store  for  thee. 
Thou  duggish  idler,  dilatory  slave! 
Behold  Oie  model  or  consummate  betfoty, 
Tom  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  ne^ect 
JKtr.  Such  was  the  will  of  ETeaven— A  band 
f»f  areek^ 
Thit  mark'd  my  course,  suspicious  of  my  pur- 
pose, 
Rash*fl  out  anA  seized  me,  thoughtless  and  un- 

arm*d, 
BreaHJless,  amazed,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
PdtainM  me,  tin  Demetrius  set  me  free. 
JIftti.  So  sure  the  fall  df  greatness,  raised  on 


80  6z*d  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heaven ! 
When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 
Mistake  sl^  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  impious  rage  may  throw  the 

dart, 
But  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heaxt. 


EPtLOGITR» 

Br  Sir  Wiixum  Yomob. 

MARRTaTurk!  a  liaqghty  tyrant  kiDj|l 
Who  thinks  us  women  bom  to  dress  siidsm^ 
To  please  his  fancy!  see  no  other  msa  I 
Let  nim  persuade  me  to  it-^he  can ; 
Besides,  he  has  fifty  wives,  and  who  can  bear 
To  have  the  fiftieth  part  her  paltry  share  T 

Tis  trae,  the  felIow*s  handsome,  strsigliC,  aad 

But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  silt 
My  swain  is  little— true — but  be  it  known. 
My  pride's  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  Mind, 
Where  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  ■nnd. 
I  swear  this  Eastern  pageantry  is  nmiseop^ 
And  for  one  man-none  wife's  enough  is  oofr> 
science. 


In  vain  proud  man  usurps  whnt's 

due; 

For  us  alone  they  honoui's  paths  putsoe? 
Inspired  by  us,  tney  glory's  heigfals  ascend ; 
Woman  the  source,  me  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  power,  and  gioiy,  they  r»- 

oeive. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  fighta. 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  vrakes  long  tedioof 

nights; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenced  wax's  alarms 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  Beawtj's  arms. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

LONDON;  A  POEM: 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  THIRD  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 

WRirntM  IN  1738L 


—Quit  ln«pC0 
Tarn  padeiis  inbls,  tarn  ferreos  iu  caaMt  m? 


Jut. 


iTHOVOB  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injued  Thales*^  bids  the  town  farewell, 

JUV.  Sat.  III. 
a  doamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici  | 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destbet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylhe. 

«  Sir  John  Hawkins  mvs,  that  by  Thales  we  are  here 
IS  undentaiid  Sarage.  Mr.  Boewell  asserts  that  this  is 
endrelv  groimdiess,  and  adds,  "  I  have  been  assured  that 
]>r.  Johnson  said,  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
I  when  he  wrote  his  '  London.* "    This  added  10 


B  of  the  dale  (for  Savage  did  not  set  out 
jbr  Wales  till  1718)  might  be  decisive,  If,  onibttunatelf 
tir  Mr.  BoswaU,  he  had  not,  a  few  pages  after,  given  us 
stSM  highly  compllineittary  lines  which  "he  was  aasured 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  eoB 

mono, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  fiiend. 
Resolved  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 


were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,*'  "Ad  Ricaniam  Savaee,* 
In  April,  1788,  about  a  month  before  "  London*'  was  psk 
lished.  This  surely  implies  previous  aoquaiaKance  wuh 
Savage,  for  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  have  praiwd  t 
stranger  in  such  terms,  and  gives  a  very  strong  pcvbAbO- 
Ity  to  Sir  John  Hawlcins*  conjecture.  Thai  Sava«v  ^ 
not  set  out  for  Wales  until  the  following  /ear.  b  a  vaaatx 
of  little  consequence,  as  tfie  inieniion  of  such  a  ymtxitj 
would  Justify  the  lines  alluding  to  it.  See  Boswell«a  List 
of  JohosoDi  vol.  L  p.  100,  and  p.  189,  Svow  cdiL  ISOi— « 
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And  Ga^d  on  Cambria's  sdUtny  shore, 
Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

^Forfrho  would  leave,  nnbribed,  Hibernians 
land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  7 
There  none  are  swept  bj  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relendcss  ruffians  lay^ 
And  here -the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  pr^ ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  bead, 
And  here  a  female  Atheist  talks  you  dead. 

•While  Thales  waits  the  wheny  tliat  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  g«ve  Eliza'*'  birth, 
Wc  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 
The  gaard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  mascfuerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed, 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow. 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  wb. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
•Indicant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

'Since  wofth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  6f  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  yice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  «stafi*  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,*ta  find  some  happier 

place. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace  j 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 
"Some  peaceful  vale  with  Natare*s  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harassM  Briton  fodnd  repose, 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  dcfy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give, 

tLet Kve  here,  for hebas  leam'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 

o  — E^  vel  Prochytam  pnepono  Suburms. 
Nam  qmd  tam  roiserum,  et  tam  solum  vidimus, 

ut  non 
Octerius  credas  horrcre  incendia,  lapsus 
I'crtorum  assiduos,  ac  mille  pericula  ssve 
Urbis,  ct  Augusto  rocitantes  mense  poetas  7 
^  Sed  dum  tota  domus  rhedi  componitur  una, 

Subfititit  ad  veteres  arcua. 

^^Ilinc  tunc  Umbritius:  Cluando  artibus,  in- 
c]uit,  honestis 
IN  alius  m  urbe  locus,  nulla  cmolumenta  laborum, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  heri  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem 

eras 
Detcret  cxiguis  aliquid :  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dtedalus  exuit  alas : 

Dum  nova  canities. 

• et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nuHo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo. 

f  Cedamus  patri& :  vivant  Arturius  istic 
Et  Catulus :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  ver- 
tunt 

*  Queen  £lizabeih»  born  at  Greenwich. 
3T 


Explain  their  country^  deai^bonglit  rights  awajg 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poisonM  youths 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

'Let  such  roise  palaces,  and  manors  buy, 
Collect  a  tix,  or  fiirm  a  lottery : 
With  warbling  cunnchsf  fill  a  licensed  stage, 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!    what  bounds   yonr  pride 

shall  hold 7  [gold? 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  o'erthroVn, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own* 

To  such  the  phmdcr  of  a  land  is  given. 
When    public   crimes   inflame  the  wrath   of 
Heaven :  [me, 

^But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  peijiiry? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  h« 

sing, 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  hear^ 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  tbe  |Gazetteer : 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laucn  at  Clodio's  jest 

^Others  with  softer  smUes  and  subtler  art, 
'Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey, 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Weil  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy, 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

iFor  what  but  social  gruilt  the  friend  endears? 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares  j 
^But  thou,  should  tempting  Villany  present 
All  Mariborough  hoarded,  or  all  Yilliers  spent. 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye^ 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  ^y. 

^The  cheated  nation's  happy  favountes  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me! 
London !  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome! 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  yf  each  cotrupted  state. 

f  duels  facile  est  xdem  conducere,  flamina, 
portus, 
Siccanaam  eluvicm,  portandum  ad   bosta  cik 

daver 

Munera  nunc  edunt 

i^CluidRonucfaciam?  montiri  nescio :  librmn, 
Si  malus  est,  netjuco  laudare  et  poscere. 

i Ferre  ad  nuptam  qu89  nuttit  adulter, 

CXuffi  mandat,  norint  alii ;  mc  nemo  ministro 
Fur  ent,  atquc  idco  nuUi  comes  exea 

J  CXuis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius7— 
Cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vnlt, 
Accusare  potest. 

k Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur 

aunim, 
Ut  somno  carens. 

>  duos  nunc  divitibus  gensacceptissimanostris, 
Et  quos  praccipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

*  The  invaHions  of  the  Spftniarde  were  defended  in  Um 
Hniit<e.4  of  Parliament. 

t  The  Liceiminc  Act  was  then  lately  made. 

t  The  (japcr  which  at  that  time  coiitaioed  apolofits  Ut 
the  CourL 
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Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
■I  cannot  hear  a  French  metropolis. 

"Illustrious  Edward !  from  tlio  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  Britisli  lineaments  to  trace 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwiiidled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  tliat  at  home  no  more  can  be^  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  oomt, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  tlieir  pohtics,  import  ^ 
^bse^uaoua,  artful,  voluble  and  gay, 
On  Bntain's  fond  credulity  tliey  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 
PTIiey  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes  or  cure  a^ap: 
All  sciences  a  lasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

4 Ah!  whata:vMls  it,  that  from  slavery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  ri^ht  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  liue  of  Heary's  victories ; 
If  the  gull'd  con(]ueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

^Studioufl'  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit, 
The  sunple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parasite : 
Still  to  tus  interest  true  where'er  he  gees, 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tonguo  beaUiws ; 
In  every  face  a  thousand  gfaces  shine, 
From  every  tongue  flowsliarmony  divine. 
■These  arts  in  vain  our  rug^sed  natives  try. 
Strain  out  with  falt'iing  diffidence,  a  lie, 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  diacemmg  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage : 
^Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  att. 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borroW'd-part ; 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  anotner's  eye,; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear : 
Ana,  as  thdr  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat 
'  "How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 

Non  possum  ferre,  Ctuirites, 


Qrsecam  urbeiOi 


n  Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Ctuiiine, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  coUa 

o  Ingenium  veloz,  audada  perdita,  serrao 
Promptus. 

p  Augur,  schcenobates,  medicus,  magus :  omnia 
novit 
Qneculus  escuriens,  in  ccelum,  jusseris,  ibit 

4  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia 
Hausit  Aventini?  [cesium 

rCluid?  quod  adulandi  gens  pradentissima, 
laudat 
•Sermonem  indocU,  faciem  deformis  amici? 

■  Heec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare :  sed  illis 
Creditur. 

t Natio comcsda est  Rides?  majore cachinno 
Concutitur,  &c 

■  Non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper 

etomni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum,. 
A  facie  jactare  menus :  laudare  paratus. 
Si  bene  nictavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus. 


Can  surly  virtne  hope'to  fir  a  friend? 
Slaves  that  with  senous  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  asmue; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  dnufi*,  your  judgment  in  a  wfaore  ^ 
Can  Balho's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear  ^ 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  Jdonarcb's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admired,  careaaPd, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breaat ; 
▼Explore -your  secrets  with  insidious  art, 
Watoh  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  aH  tbe 

healt; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  oonfideDoe  repay. 
Commence  your  loitls,  and  govern  or  betray. 

^By  numbera  here  from  sluime  or  cenaure  free 
All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only' this,' the  rigid  law  pursaes, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snailiDg  Muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labonri  for  a  joke; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  oonrtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
'Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distresaM, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ;       (heart. 
Fate   never  wounds  more  deep  the  geoeraos 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  Insult  points  the  dart 

7Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  7 
No  peaceful  dcsart  yet  unclaim'd*  by  Spain  ^ 
Gluick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 

Tliis  mournful  truth  is  every  where  eoolesE^d, 
*SIow  rises  worth  by  poverty  cfepress'd : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaTes  to 
gold,  [sold: 

Whcre  looks  are  merchandize  and  smiles  are 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored. 
The  groom  retails  the  favoure  of  his  lord,     [cries 

But  hark !  the  afinghted  crowd's  tumultuous 
Roll  through  the  strecte,  and  thunder  to  the  skies : 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower. 
Aghast  you  stait,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swid  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey  ; 
^Thcn  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 
roam, 

^  Scire  volunt  sccreta  domus  atque  inde  timeri. 

^ Materiam  pr»bet  causasque  jocomm 

Omnibus  hie  idem  ?  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacema,  &c. 

>  Nil  habet  infclix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Gtuam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit 

y Agmine  facto, 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Cluirites. 

■Hand   facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtotibna 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  sed  Rome  durior  ilfis 
Conatus. 


-Omnia  Roma 


Cum  pretio.- 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  augere  peculia 

• r-  Ultimus  autem 

^rumnoB  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  &uatra  n>- 

gantcm 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio,  toctoque  javabit 


*  The  Spaniards  at  this  time  were  wi  to 
Id  some  of  our  American  provinces 
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For  where  can  standing  merit  find  a  home  ? 
Ih  vain  your  moiHiiful  narrative  discloao,. 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woos. 

Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio*8  wealth 
confound, 
And  spread  his  llaminjy  nalaooon  t|ir  jjround, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  diKinuI  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies  j 
The  laurcat'tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persccutins:  fate ; 
•With  well-feignM" gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  brgcjar'diand. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  pauay  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wcahh  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
Now  blessM  ^ith  all  the  baubles  of  the  great. 
The  polidhM  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
*Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

Oouldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
For  the  fair  banks  ofSevem  or  of  Trent ;    [tent, 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  my  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rents  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand : 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 

flowers, 
Direct  thv  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afTord, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord ; 
There  every  bush  with  Nature's  music  rin^rs ; 
There  eveiv  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

f  Prepare  for  death,  if'here  at  night  you  roam, 
And- sign  your  will  befbre  you  sup  from  home. 

iSome  nery  f6p  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  dninkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  )rou  for  a  jest. 

^Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 

^  Si  magna  Asturici  ceddit  domus,  horrida 
Pidlati  proceres. fmater, 

*'        Jam  aocurrit.  cjni  marmora  donet, 
Conferat  impensas :  ttic,  &c. 
Hks  moditim  argentl 

* Meliora  ac  plura  reponit 

Penicus  orboram  lautissimns. 

*  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sorae, 
Aut  Fabrateriie  domus,  aut  Frusmone  paratur, 
Qtaanti  nunc  tenebras  nman  conducts  in  annum. 

Hortalns  hie 

Vive  bidentis  amans,  et  caiti  villicus  hortl 
Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagoreis. 

*«          '  Poflsis  ignavus  haberi, 
Et  SBbiti  casus  iroprovidus,  ad  ccenam  A 
Intestatns  eas. 

s  Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  fbrte  ceddit, 
Dat  pesnas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Peleide. 

^  ■     Sod,  cnamvis  improbus  annis, 


Flush'd  as  they  arc,  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine^ 
Their  prudent  inBults  to  the  poor  confine : 
Afar  they  mark  the  fiambeau's  bright  approach, 
And  shun  the  shinincr  train,  and  golden  roach. 

>In  vain,  tliesc  dangers  jtast,  your  doors  you 
close, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repwse; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  tlie  sacred  hour  of  pilent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 

JScarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tybam 
die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  jFour  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land^ 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.t 

^A  single  iail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain: 
Fair  justice,  then,  without-constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age  1  -  but  ah !  how  difierent  from  our  own  t 

iMuch  could  I  add,' but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide,  retiring,  calh  me  from  the  land  : 

"Farewell ! — When  youth,  and  health,  and 
fortune  spent, 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tired^  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimeS| 
In-angnr  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times ; 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  eifert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

Atqne  mero  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quern  cocdnji 

laena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
Mol(ura  praeterea  flammarum,  atque  letaea  lam* 

pas. 
^    ^Nso  tamsi^-faoc  tantum  metuas:    nam  qui 

spoliet  te 
NV>n  deerit ;  clansis  domibus,  &c 

JMaximus  in  vinclis  fern  modus,  nt  timeas^ 
Vomer  defidat,  ne  manv  et  sareula  desint    [na 

helices  proavorom  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
S»cula,  quae  quondam  sub  regibns  atque  tribuois 
Viderunt  nno  contentam  careere  Romam. 

'His  alias  poteram  et  plnres  subnectere  cao-^ 
Sed  jumenta  vocant [sas : 

m ^Ergo  vale  nostei  memor :  et  quoties  to 

Roma  tuo  refict  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quo^ue  ad  jEUvinam  Cererem,  vestramqno, 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis :  satiraram  ego^  ni  pudet  illaSy 
Adjtttor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  m  agros. 


•  A  cane  term  la  (be  House  of  Commons,  for  methods  of 
raising  money. 

t  The  nation  was  diicoDlented  at  (he  vliits  made  by  tb^^ 
UngloHaaoTei, 
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THE  VANITY   OF  HUMAN  WISHES; 

IN  IMITATION  or  TBB 

TENTH  SATIRE  OP  JUVENAL. 


Lit  *Oba»iiation,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remaik  each  anzioii»  toil,  each  ea^er  strife^ 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say,  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  bate, 
O'enpread  with  snarea  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wavering  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous 

pride, 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide. 
As  treacherous  phantoms  m  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  giiides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rulea  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd, 
When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  fooPs  recuiest. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart. 
Each  ffift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetncsa  elocution  flows ; 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breadi. 
And  restless  firo  precipitates  on  death. 
fBut,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  aad  the 

bold 
Fall  in  the  ^^eneral  massacre  of  Gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pestf  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind : 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  sold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
WeiQth  heap'd  on  wealthy  nor  truth  nor  safety 

buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  History  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  thaathe  lord; 
Low  Bculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch'd  his  cotta^,  and  his  slumbers  sound,. 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heathy  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee  7  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy ; 
9ase  ms  '  ■ 


I  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief, 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thie£ 

Tet(  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

C)nce§  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth. 
See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest : 
Thou  who  could'st  laugh  where  want  enchain  d 

Toil  cmsn'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece; 


•  Vsr.l—ll. 
▼v.  93-37 


f  Ver.  10— «. 
j  Ver.  38—55 


Where  wealth,  unloved,  without  a  roonmer  died^ 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  d^ 

bate. 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  favourites  made  no  change  cT 

laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judofed  a  cause ; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Baton's  modish 

tribe. 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  7 
Attentive  trutli  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show. 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  wo : 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  and  whose  griefs  are 

vain. 
Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mindy 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  iust  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
*Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Prejfennent'» 

gate^ 
Athirstfor  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  thev  shine,  evaporate,  and  &IL 
On  every  stage  die  foes  of  peace  attond. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end^ 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  stateaman's 

door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  UeS| 
'  To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies. 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face^ 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  |dace; 
And,  smoked  in  kitohens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
,To  better  f^atores  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  beneKolence  divine: 
[  The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  walL 
,     But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  n.voimtee' 

zeal?  [rings. 

Through  Freedom^s  sons  no  more  remonstrance 
Degrading  nobles,  and  controlling  kings; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  mroatSy 
And  asK  no  questions  but  the  price  of  Totea ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail; 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  dmrcb,  the  realm,  their  powers  con- 
sign, 
Throuorh  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Tum'a  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
C  laipi  leads  to  diedm,  and  power  advances  power ; 
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Till  oonqaeal  onmuMoeMed  to  pleioe, 
And  rights  giri>mitted^left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  len^  his  sorereign  frowns — tibe  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 

hate. 
Wherever  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranfler's  eje, 
fiis  sappliants  scorn  Urn,  and  his  folTowers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state,. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  pshoe,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  hreriM  anny,  and  the  menial  kird. 
With  aM  with,  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  aaonastic  rest 
Grief  aids  disease,,  remember'd  follv  stin^ 
And  hi»kst  sighs  nproadi  the  fiuth  a£  kings. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 

repine^  thine? 

Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolaey's  end,  be 
Or  firesl  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  iostice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  whjr  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  &te, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th^  enormous  wog^t? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  kmder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below? 

*What  gave  great  YUliers  to  th*  assassin's 

knife. 
And  fis^d  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life? 
What  murder'd  Wentwoith,  and  what  eiiled 

Hyde, 
Bykings-  protected,  and  to  kin^  aUied  7 
What  but  tluar  wm  indulged  m  courts  to  shine, 
Andpower  too  sreat  to  keep,  or  to  resi^ ? 

t  When  first  the  coUege  rolls  receiye  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless;  bums  the  ferek'  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Dodley*B  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  tBacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  Ihy  views?  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Yirtoe  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truthl 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  Inrightestray, 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  rssistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kmdness  hue  to  loose  delimit. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fUght ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refnin, 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  hhint  on  fops  her  fktal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letterM  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invad^ 
Nor  Melancholv's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hc^  not  Ine  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Betga  on  the  passing  worid  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  Letters,  to  be  wise  ^ 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assait, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  ufaoL 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiafs  life,  and  Galileo's  end«§ 
Nor  deem,  ^pHien  Learning  her  last  prize 

bestows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 
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ahoclcing  an  accident,  It  was  pulled  down  manj;  years 
since.  
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See,  when  the  vulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion's  venj^eful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plundci'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and 

sleep. 
*The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show, 
The  ravish'd  standaid,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale^ 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd,  ^ 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine ; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ,. 
This  power  has  praise  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  trowns  on  War's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ;      [regret, 
Wreat)^  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right 

convey. 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
fOn  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's 

pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide^ 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  firight  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combine^ 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  vain ;  [remain^ 

*' Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  ''till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ' 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day: 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  7 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  7 
His  foil  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  pethr  fortreto,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

{All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  aflbrd^ 
From  Persia's  tjrrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ;  " 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more. 
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Fipesh  praisA  is  trjM  tilt  madhees  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind, 
New  powers  are  claim'd,  new  powers  are  stiU 

bestowM, 
Till  rude  Resistance  lops  the  Bpreadin«r  ^od  ; 
The  daring;  Greeks  dcnde  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th'  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thoughts  he 

gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  : 
The  mcumbered'  oar  scarce  leaves  the  areaded 

coast, 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Ciesarian  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in*  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  pfaise  ; 
Tne  fierce  Croatian,  and  tne  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baflled  prince,  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fktal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from 
shame. 
*  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days ! 
fn  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state^  and  shunirto  Know, 
That  Kf^  protracted  is  protracted  wo« 
Tine  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroyi 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  giftathe  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  firnit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pltease-  no 

more: 
Kow  pall  the  tasteless  meats  and' joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  tiy^  the  soothing  straan, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas-!  would  touch  th*  impervious 

ear,  [near ; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus 
Kor  late  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend*; 
But  everiasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  retuminji^  tale,  and  lingering  jest, 
Perplex  the  fkwnmg  niece  and  pamper'd  guest^ 
Whde  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  oan  bribe  to  hear ;    [sneer, 
The  watchlbl  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense, 
Improve  nis  heaay  rage  with  treach'rous  skill; 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  direblodcad^; 
But  unextinguish'd  Avarice  still  remaitis, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He  turns,   with  anxious   heart  and  crippled 

hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ;• 
Or  views  his  coffbrs  with  suspicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 


An  age  that  melts  in  unperoeived  decay; 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears^ 
W  hose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheers  ^ 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend  ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  7 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wing^;. 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns... 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  punues  decay. 
Still  drop  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitving  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bids- afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom   houn  like  Xbtsa^ 
await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate, 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  snrcb  de^ 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  Us  end,       [sceod. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fean  of  the  breve,  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show^ 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yei  Vane  could   tell  what  ills  finom  beauty 

spring  t 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 
Ye  oyniphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  bus^  to  be  wise ; 
Whom  joys,  with  soft  varieties  mvite. 
By  day  the  frolie,  and  the  dance  by  m^ , 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art. 
And  ask  the  latent  &shion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms 
shall  save,  [slave? 

Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  yoaUi  jnar 
Against  your  tame  with  fondness  hate  atooAmd^ 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Vutne  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  fabt  lemonstiance 
falls;  [niga^ 

Tired- with  contempt,  she  quks  the  sBppoy 
And  Pride-  and  Pruaence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  air  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  Dreedomi  •ad  the  private  fiiend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied. 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pode. 
Here  Beauty  ^Is  betray'd,  despised,  d]straaB>d^ 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest 

t  Where  then  shaJl  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob- 
jects find  7 
Must  dull  suspense  ooriupt  the  stagnant  nund  f 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darklinff  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  7 
Must  no  disGke,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise^ 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  ekiea  7 
Imuirer^cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion. 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and   the 

^  choice. 
-Safe  in  his  tower,  whose  eyes  discern  afiu 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer; 
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Implore  his  aid, -in  his  dedsions  rest, 
Secure,  wbate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
I^iir  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  inind, 
Obedient  passions  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  iaith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kmd  Nature's  signal  of  retreat 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or^ 
dain,  [gain ; 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  these  celeatitfl  Wisdom  calms  the  nAnd, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  act  find. 


PROLOGITE, 

8P0KKN   VE   Ua.  GAaaiCSy 

opening  qf  the  Theatr^Royal,  Drury-Lane^  1747* 

When  Learning's  triumph  o''er  her  barbarous 
foes  [rose ; 

First  reai^d  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare 
Each  change  of  manj^-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  Tain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instnicted  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  toiiib. 
The  wits  of  CI  hades  found  easier  ways  to 
fame,  [flame, 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 
Themselves  they  studied— as  they  felt  tliey  writ ; 
Intrigue  was  nlot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet'bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 
strong,  [long : 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd, 
And  Virtue  calt'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then,  crnsh'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  re- 
fined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'd,  while  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remained  though  Nature  fled. 
Rut  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  guit, 
Slie  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit  j 
Kxnlting  Foll^  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
Aiifl  Pantomino  and  Song  confirm'd  her  s^ay. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
\nd  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  Stigc? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride :      [died, 


Perhaps    (for   who   con   gvess   th'  efiects  nH 

chance  7)  [dance. 

Here   Hunt    may  box,    or   Mahomet*    may 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  pivced, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice,    I 
The  stage  but  echoes  hack  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  Chcir  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense ;  [Show, 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  or 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  rtage. 


PROLOGUE, 

8P0K1KN    ST  MR.    OAftaiCK,    AFRIt    5,   1750. 

ABPOBB  THB  HASalTB  OF  <OOIIUS, 

AOTK)  AT  DBUBT-LANB  THBATBB  POB  THB  BBHSnT  VF 

MlLTOll'S  GRANDDAU6HTSR. 

Yb  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  England't 

fame,  [namey 

Ye  nymphs,  ivhose  bosoms  beat  at  Miltoa'to 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flatteiing 

rhymes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  timMii 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise  ; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage, 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore^ 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smile,  ahall 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vam  excel ;  [tell 

The  slighted  art«*  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dnmb^ 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come: 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow, 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom'd  below. 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire. 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age ; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life. 
The  patient  suflerer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  chaitniy 
Her  grandsirc  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms : 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  d welly 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  eel). 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave  ?  ■ 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  de»crt — beyond  the  grant. 


*  Hunt  R  TainouB  boxer  on  the  stage  ;  Mahomet  a  rope> 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Covcnt>Oarden  Theatre  tlia 
winter  Wore,  said  to  be  a  Turk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


PROLOGUE 

TO    THB   COMBDT  OF 

THE  GOODNATURED  MAN,  1769. 

Trbst  by  tho  load  of  life,  the  veary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 
With  cool  submission  joins  the  labouring  traiti. 
And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain  : 
Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care ; 
Like  Cesar's  pilot  dignified  by  Fate, 
.Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great; 
Distrest  alike  tho  statesman  and  the  wit. 
When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and   wishes,  .just  the 

same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 
Vor  that  bleet  year  when  aH  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss. 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may 

hiss. 
**  This  day  the  powdei'd  curls  and  golden 

coat"  [vote.'* 

SaVB  swelling  Crispin,    **  beggM  a  cobblei^s 
^  l*hi8  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
'^  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm   the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judged  by  tnose  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  oe  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  ment  and  to  you. 

PROLOGUE 

TO   THE  COMBDT  OF 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.* 

Spoken  hy  Mr.  HuIL 

This  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage. 
Or  righ^  or  wron^f,  once  hooted  from  the  stage.! 
From  zeal  or  mahce,  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  Elnglish  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitving  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  wnere  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just, 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
The  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  ofience. 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — ^'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  near. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 


*  Performed  at  Coyeni  Garden  Theatre,  May  39,  1777, 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  widow  of  Hugh  Kelly,  £sq. 
^the  author  of  the  play)  and  her  children. 

f  UpoB  the  first  rei)rosentaiion  ofthij  play,  1770,  a  party 
■awmbled  to  damn  it,  and  succeeded. 


Tet  then  shall  caliliYeflectbn  bletstiievi^tf^ 
When  liberal  pity  dignify'd  delight; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  Virtae^s  Bmm 
And  Murth  was  Bdunty  with  an  humbler  naaMi 

SPRING. 

▲N  ODB. 

Stbrn  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress'd^ 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife: 
And  Nature  on  her  naked  breast, 

Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  Itfe. 
Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  tmik. 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves, 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain, 
Unhappy  1  whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritic^  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiHng  nature  courts  in  vaia. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beanty  sfaineiL 
Yet  though  m^  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wmgs  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  sfande^ 

Where  — *^s  humble  turrets  riaeL 
Here  stop,  mv  soul,  thy  rapid  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  chann'd  my  aig:!*. 

Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 
Here  let  me  throu^  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide-— a  father — and  a  fnend. 
Once  more  great  Nature's  works  renew. 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caressefL  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  removed  i 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy'd — ^when  meet  impraved 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower^ 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power. 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat 
When  pride  by  ^uilt  to  ffreatness  dimlMy 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  ti, 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose, 

And  queH  tue  rebels  of  the  neart. 


MIDSUMMER. 

AN  ODE. 

O  Phcebus  !  down  the  western  sky, 

Far  hence  diflusc  tliy  burning  ray, 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  tlie  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care, 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night! 
Refresh  me  with  a  coolmg  air, 

And  cheer  mo  with  a  lambent  light : 
Lay  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  Nature  spreads: 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown'd, 

In  showcra  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds , 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  strain  be  tuned  to  love. 
Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart 


*  The  author  beiiig  iU  of  the  fott. 
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'  Come,' bom  to  fin  Its  vast  deareaf 
*Thy  looks  perpetual  jpvs  impart, 
^^^Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
"Whilst  all  my  wish  anid  thine  complete. 

By  tarns  we  languish  and  we  bum, 
Let  sighing  gales  our  Sighs  repeat, 

Our  mumnfrs — murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  mom  foretell. 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 

And  bid'the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN. 


Alas  !  with  swift  and  sient  pace, 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  yeas : 
'  The  seasons  change,  and  nature'S'iace 

Now  sweiftly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe 
'T  was  Spring,  t  was  Snramer,  all  was  gay, 

Now  Automn  bends  «  cloudy  brow ; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  4ire  swept  away. 

And  Sufltmer-Iruits  desert  the  bougn. 
'The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

And  wanton'd  on  the  western  bieeEe, 
Now  trod  in  dust  negleeted  lie, 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bendinf  trees. 
'The  fields^thttt'Waved  with  eolden  grain, 

As  russet  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare ; 
•Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drenched  with  itia, 

Nor  heAlth  nor  pleasure,  wanders*<(here. 
■No  more  whiio  tfarosgh  the  midnight  shade, 

BeneAtfa-tbB  mooii*s  pale  orb  I  sti^, 
•'.Soft  pleasmgwoes  mv  heart 'invade, 

As  Progne  pours  the  mdting  lay. 
:From  this  capridoas  clime  she  soars, 

Oh  t  would  some  god  but  wmgs  supply  t 
To  where  each  mom  the  Spring  restores. 

Companion  of  her  flight  Vd  fly. 
Vain  wish !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 
'Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air, 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

IF  glooms,  and  showers,  and  Storms  prevoH, 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fmits,  and  Phcebus  fail? 
Oh'  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hoar  t 
The  grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit. 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste— press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bo«fl 

Apollo!  shoot  thy  parting  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  ue  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day« 
Still — ^still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 

The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow. 

And  <every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 

WINTER, 

ANODE. 

No  more  the  mom,  with  tepid  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  vanous  hue; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night. 

Usurping  Darkness  shares  the  day ; 
Her  miste  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Fhosbas  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
3U 


By  gloomy  twHight  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  thelioanr  hill, 
'Hie  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  theTrozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  ^ve. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sou^in  vaiiL 
Aloud  Ae  driving  tempest  roars, 

CongeaPd,  impetuous,  showers  descend ; 
Haste,  dose'the  window, ^bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  roe  Stelhi,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid.  Id  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  spnere; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  aua  pile  it  hi^ 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy, 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  taie^ 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o'er  the  season  wine-prevaS. 
Yet  time  life*s  dreary  winter  brinss. 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  pease  no  mora  j 
Nor  music  charm^-though  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then.  Oh !  cateh  the  transient  hoar. 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  tlies ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  "flower: 

He  dies— alasl  'how  soon  lie  dies  1 


THE  WINTEIPS  WALK. 

*fiKH0LD,  my  fdhr,  where'er  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospecte  round  us  rise ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove. 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies! 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain. 

Stem  Winter !  is  thy  force  confess'd  s 
StiU  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire, 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair, 
In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man !  behold  thy  doom ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changefnl  year. 

The  slave  of  sunsliine  and  of  gloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms. 

With  mentel  and  corporeal  strife, 
Snateh  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  from  tho  uls  of  life.* 


TO  MISS  *♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  gfoing  the  Aulhar  a  gold  and  9llk  nd-mmk 
Purse  of  her  oum  toeootng.f 


TuoTioif  gold  and  silk  their  charms  i 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight^ 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shinc^ 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  com 
Thy  nets  may  cateh,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  ? 


•  And  hide  me  rrom  the  sight  of  life.    IM  edWon. 
\  FriaiMl  among  Mn.  WiluiuBs'*  Mlacellanlos. 
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MISCELLilN£UUS  POEMS. 


TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦*. 

On  her  playing  upon  Vie  Harpsichord  in  a  Room 
hung  with  Ftower  Pieces  of  her  own  painting.* 

When  Stella*  strikes  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitated  Sprinnf, 
Where  Beauty  lavishes  her  powers 
On  heds  of  never-fading  flowers, 
And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound  ; 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour, 
The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  ^ay  alcove, 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  every  sense, 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire. 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  lyre, 
Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh, 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye. 
Ana  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  tlic  captive  heart 

But  on  those  remons  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  sprin'g. 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seestono  plcasing^  form  arise. 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade, 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid ; 
Mark,  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety, 
How  passion's  Well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 
Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  same; 
Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art, 
To  tone  the  regulated  heaft 


EVENING. 

AN  ODE. 

TO  STELLA. 

EtIening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gift  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed ; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream, 
Silver»d  o'er  wkh  Cynthia's  beam : 
Near  the  cheqoer'd,  lonely  grove. 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets.  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray. 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 
In  his  stead,  the  Ctueen  of  Night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy. 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ. 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades, 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades. 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


•  Printed  among  Mrs.  Williams^s  MiscellBniM. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Whether  Stella's  eyes  are  founts 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  glancina|  round 
If  her  face  with  pleasure  ^ow, 
If  she  sigh  at  others'  wo. 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air  and  face, 
Charm'd  widt  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade. 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings, 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  fiance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art, 
Changing  with  the  changing  heait. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid. 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  cliarms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise, 
Which  not  circumstance  nor  dress 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  less. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  Avarice  painful  vi^^ls  keep; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store, 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
Oh !  quit  tlie  sliadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys ! 
To  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  the  power  .• 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No — ^all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought. 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribcd,  unbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondrous  waj. 
Or  learn  tlie  Muses'  moral  lay ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul. 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast, 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty — ^blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 
Come  taste  with  mo  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife 
I  boast  whatc'er  for  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
And  scorn— oh !  let  that  scorn  be  thine — 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 

When  lately  Stella's  form  display'd 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade. 

The  n^piphs,  who  found  their  power  decfanc^ 

Proclaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

"  Fate !  snatch  away  the  bright  disguise^, 

And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyes,'' 

Thus  blindly  pray'd  the  fretful  fair. 

And  Fate,  malicious,  heard  the  pnyer; 
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But,  bri^tftftM  \^ )  tile  sabto  drew, 

As  virtue  iLoj  w  iistrossi, 

Since  Stella  pC\)  t  itcnds  her  rei/rn, 

Ah  f  how  shall  ouvy  soothe  her  pain  ? 

Th'  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies — ''That  Stella  mourn  no  more^" 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  si^hs  of  vernal  piles, 
Tin  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill. 
The  vocal  Jfrove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight* 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore^ 
Not«]l  Peru's- unbounded  store, 
Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 
That  heroes,  kin^s,  or  poets,  claim  ; 
Nor  knowledge,  which  the  leam'd  approve ; 
To  foFm  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtam, 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain  ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine ; 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES 

Written  at  the  request  qf  a  Gentleman  to  whom  a 
Lady  had  given  a  Sprig  o/MyrUe,* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  giftoreate; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 
Oft  avours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer, 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain* 
The  mvrtle  crowns  Ine  happy  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unliappv  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spread3. 
Oh !  then,  toe  meaning  of  thy  gift  impail, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  dooni^ 
Adbm  Philandei'a  head,  or  grace  hi^  tomb. 


LADY  FIREBRACE.1 

AT  BT7RT  ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suffolk's  beauties  shme  in  vain, 
Sa  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain  ? 


•  These  Terses  were  first  printrd  in  the  Oentleman^s 
Maj^azioe  for  1768,  p.  439,  but  were  wriit^'n  many  years 
earlier.  Elegant  as  ther  are,  Dr.  John.sun  assured 
me,  they  were  composcU  in  the  short  space  of  five 
■ilnuies.  N. 

t  This  laclr  was  Bridget,  third  daneliter  of  Philip  Ba- 
con,  Esq.  of^ Ipswich,  and  rrlict  of  Philip  Evors,  Esq.  of 
thjit  town.  Slie  became  the  scrnnd  wife  of  Sir  Cordell 
Fh«braoe,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she 
brought  a  fortune  of  £25,000),  July  96.  1737.  Bcinjsr 
a^in  left  a  widow  in  1759,  nhn  wna  a  third  time  married', 
i^iril  7,  1709,  to  Willinm  C.unpb(>II,  Esq.  undo  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Arg^lO)  and  died  July  8, 1789i 


Thy  charms  at  least,  fiur  Firebrace,  might  in* 

spire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  Ivro; 
For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face, 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Jlfuit 

and  Grace, 

TO    LYCE, 

AN  ELDRRLT  LADT. 

Ye  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  flattering  poets  given. 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drcst, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high, 

W  hich  gilds  a  lover's  lays. 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  si^y 

LetLyco  shore  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 
Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
'    Stripped  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen. 
And  showers  from  either  flow. 

Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes, 
She 's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ;  ^ 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing, 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye, 

And  all  her  bards  express, 
]N^y  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


ON  THB  DEATH  OF 

MR.   ROBERT   LEVET>.. 

A  PRACTISBR  IN  PHTSIC. 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  nune, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 
Our  sodal  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 

Ofi^cious,  innocent,  sincere. 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  jQiend. 

Yet  still  he  fiHs  aflcction's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  Ifiinting  nature  callM  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan« 
And  lonely  want  rctirea  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride, 
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The  modlfitt  wuiti  of  every  dey 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

Hie  Turtoes'Walk'd  their  narrow  round,  ^ 
Nor  made  a  paoae,  nor  Ifeft  a  void ; 

And  lore  tfa'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. . 

The  busy  day— the  peaceful  liighti 

Unfel^  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm*--his  powers  werebriffht^ 

Though  now  his  dghtUth  year  was  nigL 

Tben^  with  no  fiery  tiirobbing  pain^ 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital' chain^ 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AM  imtBEAIf  T  MV81C1AN.* 

PinUilis!  whose  touch  harmonious  covld  ret* 

move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power,  and  hapless  love, 
Rest  here,  distress'd  by  poverty  no  more^ 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  sav'stso  o(l  before ; 
Sleqp  undisturb*^  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


BinceiXAlROUS  POOttr 


EPITAPHIUMt 

nr 

THOMAM-  HANMER,  BARONETTUM. 

HoNOEAnais  4u]modum  TfaomaeHaoiner, 
Baronettus, 
WUhelnii  Haamer  armieeri,  i  Peregrini  Hen- 
rid  ^rth 
l>e>BAiklenhalP  ii^'Com.  Suflbldfl&^Baronetti .  so- 
rore  et  hsrede, 
FSlkis; 
jDbannis^Hanmer  de  Hanme^Ban>netti^ 
HflMOS  patruelis 
ftntiqnO'gentiA^swB  et  dtulo  et  p^irimomo-jBtte* 
cessit 
Does  uxores  eortitus  eat ; 
AUBfam:  Isabellam,  honore  k  poire  derivator  de 

Arfington  comitissam, 
Deind^-eelaissimi  principis  ducis  de  Grafton  vi* 

duam  dotoriam : 

Altenm  Elizabetham  Thorns  Foulkos  de  Bsir- 

ton-in  Conk  SofC  armigerii 

Fiiiam  et  hieredcm. 

Ihter  humanitates  studia  felicitdr  enutritus,. 

Omnes  liberalium  artium  disdplinas  avidd  ar- 

lipuit, 

Ctuas  morum^suavitate  baud  leviter  omavit 

Postquam  ezcessit  ex  ephebis, 
Continaft  inter  popolares  sues  famji^  eminens, 
Et  comitates  sui  fegatos  ad  Parliamentum  mis- 
sus^ 
Ad  aidua  regm  negolia  per  annos  prope  triginta 
seaccinxit: 


4>  These  Unee  are  among  Mn..  Williams**  Miscella- 
Biee :  thtf  are  neverUielees  reco^iised  u  Johnson's  in 
a  memoraadum  of  his  hand-writing,  and  were  probablj 
written  at  her  request.  Ftiillipt  was  a  travelling  fiddler 
vp  and  down  Wales,  and  was  greail  j  celebrated-  ibr  his 


Civnae  apod  ifliM  •« 

d 

Solent  nihil  temerft  efiutire, 
Sed  pnbi  perpensa  diserti  expromere, 
1  Orator  gravis  et  preasus ; 

JN'oivainns  integritatis  qnam  eloqnentis  laade 

commendatos, 

,£qud  onninm,  utcunque  inter  se  alioqai  diai- 

dentium, 

Anres  atque  animos  attraxit 

.    Anne<][ue  demum  M.i>ce*xiii.  regnante  Anni 

FelidssinuB  flocentissimeque  memorie  reginft. 

Ad  Pioiocutocis  cathedran 

OommiHtt  SenatAs  universi  voce  dedgnatae  est: 

Gtuod  munus, 

Com  nullo  tempore  non  difficilo^ 

Turn  iUo  cert^  ne^tiis 

Et  variis.  et  lubricia  et  implicatis  difficiUimnm, 

Cum  dignitate  sustinuit 

Honoiea  alios,  et  omnia  qm  aibi  iii  luofim  ee- 

derent  muoera, 

Seduld  detrectavit, 

Ut  rd  tottts  inserviret  publico; 

Justi  rectique  tenax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  incomipti-votns. 

Ubi  onwibus,  quae  virum  civemque  bonum  de- 

oent»  offidis  satisfedssety 

Paulatim  se  k,  publicis  oonsiliis  in  otimi  led- 

piens, 

Inter  ttterarum  aoMBnitates, 

Inter  ante-actn  vite  hand  insuavea  recordalioiieik 

Inter  amicorum  oonvictus  et  ampleetns, 

Honorific^  eonsenuk-; 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibus  charissimiui  vixit, 

Desidemtissimns  obiik 

Hie,  jnxta  dneres  avi,  suos  condt  voluii^  et  ca- 

i  ravit 

r    GM«elmiifl  Banbury  Bmw  nepos  et  hseraiL 

PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  ABOVE  EPI- 
TAPH. 

W  Dm.  JOHNSON.'^ 

Thoo  who  survey'st  these  walls  with  carious 

Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmof's  ashes  tie ! 
His  .various  worth  through  varied  iife  attend, 
And\  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  monm'st.  his 
;  end. 

Hift  -force  of  genius  bum'd  in  early  youth. 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  txntfa. 
His  learning,  join'd  with  each  endearing  arl^ 
Charm'd  every  ear,  and  gained  on  every  heart 

Thus  early  wise,  th*  endanger'd  realm  to  aid. 
His  country  cali'd  him  fh»m  the  studious  shade ; 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
•At  once  commenced  the  Senator  and  man» 

In  bodness  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour'd  for  the  State  s 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd. 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd : 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife^ 
To  hear  his  doquence^.and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix^d  the  Senate's  chcuco 
Who  hail'd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone, 
When  Hanmcr  fiU'd  the  chair — ^and  Anne  the^ 
throne! 


t  AC  Haamer  chofch  ia  Flloishir«^ 


*  This  Paraphrase  is  inserted  in  Mrs.  Williams^  Mie- 
cellaniee.  The  Latin  is  there  said  to  be  wriuen  bj  Dr. 
Freind.  Of  the  person  whose  memory  It  celebraiM,  a. 
copious  accovtnt  mav  be  seen  in  the  Appeodix  lo  th* 
Bupplemem  lo  ifaa  Bloeraphia  Britannkaa. 
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'  Then  when  daAttteobflcandMchfittne  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplezM  the  maze  Af  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd — 
Beheld  with  love — ^with  Tencfation  heard. 

This  task  performed — ^he  sought  no  gamful 
post, 
If  or  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  kent  his  steadfast  eye, 
'Witii  tempMiato  zeal  ana  wise  anxiety ; 
INfor  e'er  from  Virtae's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  or  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  Mb  despised,  Corruption  blushM  and  fled. 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Afle  odN,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
Wim  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  letter'd  ease  retired,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth : 
Delighteastill  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 
The  patriot's  flie  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  tnen,  his  formw  life  sur- 

And  reooileeted  toils  endear'd  the  shade, 
Till  Nature  oall'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignificdhis  tomb. 


TO   MISS   HICKMAN.* 

PLATINQ  ON  THE  SPIKMET. 

Bamht  Stella,  form'd  for  universal  reign, 
Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
Awsd  mta  have,  our  conquered  hearts  obey, 
And  yield  reductant  to  despotic  sway : 
But  when  ^our  mumc  sooths  the  raging  pain, 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  your  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambition's  fliry  fired  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage,  by  music's  dreadful  power. 
He  bids  the  swerd  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touolies  moved  the  lyre, 
Soon  had  the  nwnarch  (^t  a  nobler  firo ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair ; 
Kesign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms. 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  VI.  Verses  6—11. 

**  Go  to  the  Aaty  thou  Stuggard/*\ 

TvftN  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes. 
Observe  her  labours,  riuggara,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice,  ^ 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitAil  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 


«  Thew  IlnM,  which  have  keen  communicated  bj  Dr. 
Tunon,  wm  to  Mri.  Turton,  the  lady  lo  whom  thej  are 
aJdreaeed  by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman,  must  hare 
been  written  at  least  as  early  aa  the  year  1734,  aa  that 
was  the  year  of  her  marriwe :  at  bow  much  earlier  a 

rriod  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  lEey  may  have  been  wriuen, 
not  known. 

t  In  Mra.  Villiamfl*s  Mieoellanies,  bm  now  printed 
firon^  the  orlgUMl  bt  Dr.  Xpbvson's  own  haod-wriUn^^p 


How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  usetess  hoiv% 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers : 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose  7 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow^ 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambushM  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VII, 

T&AXflLATBD. 

Thk  snow  dissolved,  no  more  is  seen. 
The  fields  and  wood^  behold  I  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivere  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  nak^l  grace  ; 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan. 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  Ues 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score 
Will  toss  us  in  a  rooming  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  yoiu:  doom» 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth. 
Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippolytos,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  Fife  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  ftiend. 
Mn.  1784. 


t^  The  foUoufing  Translations,  PAROMBt, 
and  BuRLBSQUK  Verses,  mott  of  them  extern* 
pore^  are  taken  from  ANKcnoTBa  of  Dr.  Jobn- 
SON,  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play, 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way : 
Is  It  business  ?  is  it  love  7 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart. 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  oSe, 
On  the  bard  her  aove  bestow'd ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  night ; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consign'd  to  me; 
Thiiut  not  yet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  without  reward ; 
Smiling  ot  my  master's  (Bfatea, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  sgain. 
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Can  ft  prudent  dove  decline 
Rlissfut  bondarrc  such  as  mine  ? 
Over  hilla  and  fields  to  roam, 
Fortune's  puost  without  a  home  ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  onc*s  head, 
Slightly  shelterM,  cowsoly  fed  : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacrcon's  lip : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread; 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play  ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  extend  my  wings  ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire,  • 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  auick  and  go, 
More  than  all  tJiou  canst  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
I  have  chatter'a  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

Written  in  Ridicule  of  certain  Poems  jnthtisked 

m  1777. 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Endless  labour  all  along ; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Uncoutli  words  in  disarray, 
TrickM  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

From  the  Medea  of  Euripides, 
Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore, 

Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes ; 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore. 

Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smdie,  with  curling 
play, 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 
Summoned  the  singer  blithe  and  harper  gay. 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill, 

By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind  ; 
Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill 

Admission  ne'er  bad  sought,  or  could  not  find. 
Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 

Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 
Where  gloom-enamourM  Mischief  loves  to  dwell, 

And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the 
wouml. 

T\)en  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish, 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour  ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  power. 


TRANSLATION 
Of  the  two  first  Stanzas  of  the  Song  "  Rio  Verde, 
Rio  Verde,^*  printed  in  Bishop  Percy's  RtHques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 
Glasst  water,  glassy  water, 
]>own  whose  current,  dear  and  strong, 


Chiefs  confased  in  mntnal  BlAogfatfli; 
Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along. 


IMITATION 

OF 
THE   STTI.E   OP   ♦*♦♦. 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray, 

Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  andtell, 
What  IS  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd, 
Come,  my  lad,  and  dnnk  some  beerf - 


BURLESaUE 
Of  the  foBowisig  Lines  of  Lopeg  de  Vegm. 

AN   IMPROMPTU. 

Se  acquien  los  leones  vence 

Yence  una  muger  hermosa 
O  ei  de  flaco  aver^enfie 

O  ella  di  ser  mais  furiosa. 

If  the  man  who  turnips  criesi, 
Crynot  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 
Of-Uu  fcUomng  Lines  at  the  end  of  BarenPt  Euf^ 

Phraseology. 

AN  IMPROMPTV. 

VivA  !  viva  la  padrona ! 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona. 
La  padrona  d  un  angiolelLa 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva!  viva  la  padrona ! 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pr^ty ! 
Always  pretty,  always  young 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty. 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 

IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  faUotoing  Distich  on  the  Duke  of  Medeme^sx 

running  away  from  the  Comet  in  1742  or  1743 

Sb  al  venir  Tostro  i  principi  se  n'  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di durate  un  annOb 

If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 

Comets!   come   every  day- and  stay  a* 

year. 

IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  foUowing  Lines  ofM,  Benserade  d  ton  2JU 
Theatre  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs, 
Lit  I  oik  je  nals,  et  ou  je  meurs, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisinaiy 
Sont  nos  plainrs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die  ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show- 
Of  human  bLisd  to  human  wo. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 
The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies. 

That  drew  th*  essential  form  of  grace ; 
Here  closed  in  death  th'  attentive  eyes, 

That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 
OJ  (&e  foUovjing  Lines  toritlm  under  a  Print  re- 
presenting Persons  Skating. 
8m  un  mince  crystal  I'hyver  conduit  leurs  pasj 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace  : 
Telle  est  do  nos  plaisirs  la  l6g  re  surface : 
Glissez,  mortels ;  n'appuycz  pas. 

0*itR  ice  the  rapid  skater  flics. 

With  sport  above,  and  death  below ; 

"Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
Thus  iiglilly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  sanic. 
O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound, 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 
C'ir  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 

Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 
On  her  comfieting  her  thirty-fifih  year. 

AN   IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 
We  arc  come  to  thirty-five  ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive^ 
Better  years  than  thirty-live  1 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Liife  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
Higli  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladiea,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thir^-five  { 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  stnve, 
Life  declines  from  thirtv-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Mast  look  on  Thnde  at  thirty-five. 


IBIPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  an  tir  in  the  demenza  it  Tito  ofMetasiario 
beginning  '*  Deh  se  piaeermi  ouoi" 
WovLD  yon  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart ; 
He,  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 
He,  who  still  expects  deceit,^ 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat 


TRANSLATION 
Of  a  speech  of  ^quUeio  in  the  Adriano  of  Metasta- 
no,  begining  "  Tu  che  in  corle  ijivechiastu*^ 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  8Urcl3r  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  ancient  honour ; 
Who  flkill'd  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him,        [ness, 
And  then  lament  nis  fall  by  seeming  friendship ; 
Open  to  aU|  true  onlv  to  thyself, 


Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  < 

praise. 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  fei^n'd  excuses, 
And  drive  discountenanced    virtue  from  the 

throne; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit ; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose, 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


FRIENDSHIP, 

▲N   ODE. 

[This  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, Tor  the  year  1743.  See  Boaweli*a  Lire  of  Johnson 
under  that  year.  It  was  arierwanis  printed  in  Mrs.  WiU 
liains'9  Miscellanies,  in  1766,  with  several  variationB, 
which  are  pointed  out  below.    J.  B.] 

Friendship  !  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  onlv  given, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest» 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  aUke  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam, 
Alike,  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fiy ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend  , 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  * 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  diine  ardours  cease  to  glow, 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

StanEa  1.  TMs  «tanui  is  T>niiued  in  Mra  WilHamm 
MlweUanies,  and  instead  or  it  we  have  the  rullowbig, 
which  may  be  suspected  from  internal  evidence  not  to 
have  teen'Johnson  *s. 

When  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet, 

And  sister  souls  together  join. 
Thy  pleasures,  permanent  as  great. 

Are  all  transporting,  all  divine. 

Stanza  3,  line  ad.    Farem  of  rage  and  hoi  desires 

Mrs.  W. 
line  4lh.    Inflames  alike  with  equal  firea. 
Stanza  4,  Hue  8d.    In  vain  fbr  thee  the  monarch  sigha. 


Suuosa  6,  line  lac 
glow. 


O !  shall  iby  flames  then  omum  IS 


TRANSLATION 

FROM   THE   MEDEA    OF   EURIPIDES,   V.  190. 

[Thia  was  written  by  Johnson  for  his  Mthd,  Pr.  But* 
noy ,  and  was  instirted  as  the  woric  of  "  A  learned  friend,'* 
In  that  gcnilcmaii'H  History  of  Music,  Vol.  U.  p.  340.  ll 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Johnson  ;  but  to  put  the  mat* 
f'r  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Malone  ancertaineu  the  fact  by 
applying  to  Dr.  Burney  himself.    J.  B.] 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  ^raise^ 
The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wme,  ' 
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And  bid  the  feast,  and  aon^,  and  bowl, 

O'erfiU  the  saturated  soul : 

But  ne'er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 

To  cheer  despair  and  soften  pride , 

Nor  caU'theita  to  the  gloomy  cells, 

Where  Want  repines  and  Vengeance  swells ; 

Where  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 

•And  Mbrder  meditates  his  .prey, 


To  dens  of  gult  and  shadet  of  em^ 

Ye  sons  of  melodjr  repair ; 

Nor  deign  the  festive  dome  to  doy, 

With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah!  little  needs  the  minstrel's  power. 

To  speed  the  light  convivial  hour. 

The  Doard  with  varied  plenty  crown'd. 

May  spare  the  luxnries  of  sounds 


POEMATA. 


Ex  aliano  ins«iiIo  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  VifeiriHIeator. 
S<lau«.Poeu 

ToLLiTE  concentum,  SolymssB  toUite  nymphae, 
^il  mortale  loquor ;  cslum  mihi  camdms  aha 
fMateries ;  poscnnt  gravius  ccelestia  plectrum. 
'Muscosi  fontes,  sylvestria  tecta  valete, 
Aonidesque  Dee,  et  mendacis  somnia  Pindi: 
Tu,  mihi  qui  flammi  movisti  peciora  sancti 
^iderelL  Isaia,  dignos  accende  furoresi 

Immatura  calens  rapitur  per  secula'Vates 
'Sic  orsus — Gtoalis  rerum  mmi  nascitur  ordo ! 
Tirgcy!  virgo  paritt  felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jesssissurgit,  mulcentesque  ethera  flores 
CoBlestesiambunt  anime,  rarais^ue  columba, 
Nunciavacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  msidet  alls. 
NectareoB  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  coBltim 
Preheat,  et  tacite  foscnndos  irriget  imblres. 
Hue,  fcadat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste, 
Dia  salutares  spirant  medicamina  rami ; 
Uiciequiee  fessi»:  non  sacra  sevit  in  tunbra 
Via  Bores  gelida,  aut  rapidi  violentia  isolis. 
Inita  vanescent  prisca  vestigia  fraudis, 
Jastitieque  manuB  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
AttblleC  rednds ;  bellis  pnetendet  olivas 
Composttis  pax  alma  sues,  terrasqne  revi^ens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  Incebit  amictu : 
Volvantur  celeres  anni  1  lux  purpuret  o^tim 
£xpectata  diu !  naturse  claustra  refHngens, 
Nasoere,  magne  puer!  tibi  primas,  ecoe,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fnndit  tibi  munera  quicquid 
Oarpit  Arabs^  hortis  quicquid  frondescft  Eois. 
Altius,  en !  Lebanon  gaudentia  culmina'toUit 
fin !    summo  exultant  nutantes  vertice  eylvs. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nnbes. 
Et  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  coBiura. 
Deserti  last&  moUescunt  aspera  voce, 
Auditur  Deus !  ecce  Deus  1  reboantia  eircum, 
Saxa  sonant,  Densi    ecce   Deus!    deflectitur 

other, 
Demissomque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  dominum  inclinata  salutet. 
Surgite  convalles,  tumidi  subsidite  montes ! 
Stemite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus  ; 
En !  qu^m  turba  diu  cecinemnt  enthea,  vatea, 
En!  salvator adest ;  vnltus agnoscite aed 


*  This,  traneladon  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Dr* 
Warton,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  Svo.  1797. 
It  certainly  contains  some  expressions  thai  are  not  classi- 
cal. Let  It  be  remembered,  however,  that  ii  was  a  colioge 
exercise,  performed  with  great  rapidity,  and  was  ai  first 
nraised  beyond  all  suspicioa  of  deCecu^C. 


Divinoa,  surdos  sacra  vox  permulceat  aursa. 
Qie  cutira  spissam  visas  hebetare  vetab^ 
Reclusisque  oculis  inifhndet  amabile  iunen  ; 
Obstrictasqne  diu  linguae  in  carmina  solved 
lUe  viae  vocis  pandet,  dexus<ioe  iiquentie 
Harmoniie  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auriflik 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nervis. 
Consuetas  fulcro  innixHS  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  capreas ;  nunc  cursu  prevocat  earoa. 
Non   planctus,  non   moosta  sonant  Sttspiiia; 

pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tefgit  ooellos: 
Yindacoercebuntluctantem  adamantina  nsoitem 
^temoque  Ord  dominator  vulnere  langtteoa 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptrifilorabtt  honores. 
tJi  qua  dalce  strep^t  scatebra:,  qua  lata  viicacuut 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  puriseimiis  aer. 
Pastor  ajptpecudes,  teneros  modoauadpii  agnea 
Ek  ^renuo  fotis  selectas  porrigit  herbaa, 
Amissas  modo  queritoves,revocatquev«gantes; 
Fidtts  adest  custos,  am  nox  farat  horrida  nimbis, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Postera  sic  pastor  divinus  secla  beabit, 
Et  curas  fehx  patriae  testabitar  orbia. 
Non  ukra  infestis  concurrent  agnuna  signis^ 
Hostiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torvis  { 
Non  litni  accendent  helium,  non  campas  ahenis 
Triste  oorascabit  radiis ;  debit  hasta  reoaaa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcera  rigiduB  corrabitar  ensis. 
Atria,  pads  opus,  snrgent,  finemqne  cadod 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducel  ccepta  parentis, 
etui  daxit  sulcos,  ilii  teret  area  mesaem, 
Et  serae  texent  vites  nmbracula  proli 
AttoniCi  dumeta  vident  inculto  coloni 
Suave  rubere  rosis,  sitientesque  inter  u<eiias 
Ghurmla  mirantur  salientis  nurmura  rivi 
Per  saxa^  ignivoDU  nuper  speUea  draconia. 
Canna  viret,  juncique  tremit  variabilis  uabra. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  valiis  sente,  figure 
Sur^t  amans  abies  teretis,  buxique  seqoacea 
Artifids  frondeot  dextrte  ;  palmisque  rubeta 
Aspera,  odorats  cedunt,ma]a  gramina  myrto 
Per  vaUes  aodata  lupo  lasdviet  agna, 
Cumqne  leone  petet  tutus  praeaepe  juvencna. 
Florea  raansuetaB  petulantes  vincula  ti^ 
Per  ludura  pucri  injicient,  et  fessa  coliwri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  tingus. 
Serpentes  teneris  nit  jam  lethale  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,motu8que  trisulcs 
Ridebit  lingue  innocuos,  squamaeque  virentes 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  cristae. 
Indue  reginam,  turrit®  frontis  honores 
Telle  SaTcma  sacros,  quam  eircum  gloria  f 
Explicat,  indnctam  radiatae  luce  tiars  > 
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En!  formosa  tibi  spaliosa  per  atria,  proles 
Ordinibus  surgit  densis,  vitamque  rccjuirit 
Impatiens,  Icnteauc  fliientcs  incrcpat  annos. 
£cce  peregrinis  rervent  tua  limina  turbis  ; 
Barbaras  en  !  clanim  divino  liimine  tcmplum 
Ingreditur,  cuUuque  tuo  mansucsccrc  gaudet 
Cinnameos  cumulos,  Nabathapi  muncra  vcris, 
£cce  cremant  genibus  tritiB  regalibus  arai ! 
Solia  OphyroBis  crudum  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Matiirant  radii ;  tibi  balsama  sudat  Idumc. 
^theris  en  porlas  sacrofulgore  micantcs 
CoeUcols  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lucis 
Flumina  prorurapant ;  non  poathac  sole  rubescct 
India  nasccnti^  placidseve  argentea  noctis 
Luna  vices  revehet ;  radios  pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archetypes  ;  cgbIcsUs  gaudia  lucis 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  quae  circumfusa  bcatam 
Kegiam  inondabit,  nullis  ccssura  tenebris. 
Littora  deficiens  arentia  deseret  sequor ; 
Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saza  cadent,  solidique  Hqucscent  robora  mentis: 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elementa  vidcbis, 
Lstaque  Mcssia  semper  dominabere  rege, 
Polliatis  firmata  Dei,  Btabilita  ruinia. 


[Jan.«0,  21,  1773.] 

ViTJB  qui  vaiias  vices 
Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Lseto  cedere  lununi 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  gelidse  jubet, 

Acri  sanguine  turgidos, 
Obductosquc  oculos  nubibus  humidis 

Sanari  voluit  mcos ; 
£t  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 
etna  te  laude,  Deus,  cjua  prece  proscquar? 

Sacri  discipulis  libn 
Te  semper  studiis  utilibus  colam : 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tuis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  muneribus,  dedit 


[Dec.  25, 1779,] 

Nunc  dies  Christo  memoranda  nato 
Fulsit,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  purum 
G&udium  sacro  fluat,  ct  benigni 

Gratia  Cceli! 

Christe,  da  tutam  trcpido  quietem, 
Christe,  spem  prtesta  stabilem  timenti ; 
Da  fidem  certam,  precibusque  fidis 

Annue,  Christe. 


[In  Lecto,  die  Paasionia,  Apr.  13, 1781.] 

SuMMB   Deus,  qui  semper  amas  quodcunque 
cre^sti; 

Judice  quo,  scelerum  est  posnituisse  salus ; 
Da  veteres  noxas  animo  sic  fiere  novato. 

Per  Christum  ut  veniam  sit  repcnre  mihL 


[Noctj,  inter  16  et  17  Junn,  1793.*] 


[In  Lecto,  Dec.  25, 1782.] 

Spe  non  inani  confugis, 
Peccator,  ad  latus  meum ; 
Gtuod  poscis,  baud  imquam  tibi 
Negabitur  solatium. 
3V 


SuMMB  Pater,  quodcunque  tuumf  de  corpoM 
Nument  [velits 

Hoc  BtatuaUll  precibu8§  Christus  adesM 
In^enio  parcas,  nee  sit  mihi  culpa  rog&ase,^ 

Clua  solum  potero  parte,  placero**  tibi. 


[Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  lucem.  1784.} 

SuMMF.  dator  vita;,  natunc  ateme  magister, 
Causarum  scries  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Respicc  qucm  subijet  senium,  mori)ique  senilfl^i 
Ctuem  terrct  vitaj  meta  propinqua  sue. 

Respicc  inutiliter  lapsi  quem  pcenitet  aevi ; 
Recte  ut  poeniteat,  respicc,  magne  pareni 

Pater  benigne,  summa  semper  l^enitas, 
Crirame  gravatam  plurimo  mentem  leva: 
Concede  veram  posnitentiam,  precor, 
Concede  agcndam  legibus  vitam  tuis. 
Sacri  vagantes  luminis  gressus  face 
Rege  et  tuere,  cjuie  nocent  pellens  procul; 
Veniam  petenti,  summe  da  veniam,  pater ; 
Venisque  sancta  pacts  adde  gaudia : 
Sceleris  ut  expers,  omni  et  vacuus  metu, 
Te,  mentc  purft,  mente  tranquilly  colam  : 
Mihi  dona  morte  haec  irapetret  Christus  sdL 

[Jan.  18,  1784.] 
Summe  Pater,  puro  collustra  luminepectofly 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tenebrosa  mihi. 
In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  semina  larga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  messis  ut  ampla  bom. 
Noctes  atque  dies  animo  spes  laeta  recurset, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  flagrct  amore  fides. 
Certa  vetat  dubitare  fides,  spes  lajta  timere. 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctus  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  pcrmissa,  Pater,  mihi  premia  frwH 

Et  colerc,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas.       [tra, 
Hffic  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  piisti* 

Sanguine,  procanti  promereare  tuo ! 


[Feb.  27, 1784.] 
Mens  mea,  quid  quereris?  veniet  tibi  moUior 
hora, 
In  summo  ut  videas  numine  lieta  patrem, 
Divinam  insontcs  iram  placavit  lesus ; 
Nunc  est  pro  pona  pioenitaisse  reis. 

CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Clui  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  reTerrif 
Abstergat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  camis 
Captans,  nee  fastu  tumidus,  semperque  iiitiiio 
Instet,  ct  evellens  terroris  spicula  corde, 
Suspiciat  tandem  clementem  in  numine  patrem. 
Huic  quoque,  nee  gcnti  nee  sectss  noxiufl  uUiy 

•  The  night  above  refcrreti  to  by  Dr.  Johnson.  wMlhat 
in  which  a  paralytic  rtroke  had  deprived  him  of  hie  rotee , 
and,  in  the  anxiety  he  leit  lest  itshouid  lifcewiae  have  Im- 
paired his  underi^iaiiding,  hi  composed  the  above  Hdm, 
and  said,  concerning  them,  that  he  Icncw  at  the  Ume  that 
they  were  not  gnoti,  but  then  that  he  deemed  hie  diacem- 
ing  this  lo  be  autlicieni  for  ihe  iiuioUng  the  anxiety  befen 
mentioned,  as  it  showed  him  that  hie  power  or  Juagiof 
was  not  diminished. 

f  Al.  tuas.    }  Al.  leges.  Ij  A!,  itatuani. 

i  Al.  votis.  f  AL  precari.     ••  AL  litare- 
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Sit  sacer  oibia  amor,  miscris  qui  semper  adcsae 
Gestiat,  et,  nuUo  pictatis  limitc  clausus, 
Cunctorum  i<rnoscat  vitiiSf  pictate  fruatur. 
Ardcat  huic  toto  saccr  i<Tnis  pectore,  possit 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendcre  vero. 

Cora  piacere  Deo  sit  prima  sit  ultima,  sancte 
Imiptum  vita?  cupiat  scrvarc  tenorera ; 
£t  sibi,  delirans  quanquam  et  pcccator  in  horas 
Displiccat,  servet  tutum  sub  pcctore  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  eli^t  illas. 
Nee  dubitet  quem  dicat  ncrum,  sed,  totus  in  uno, 
Se  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortalia  temnens. 

Sed  timcat  semper,  cavcatque  ante  omnia, 
turbaa 
Ne  stolida;  similis,  le^rcs  slbi  sc^re<rct  audax 
doas  scrvarc  vclit,  lefjes  quas  lentus  omittat, 
Plenum  opus  effugiens,  aptans  juga  mollia  collo, 
Sponte  sua  demcns  ;  nihilum  aecedcTG  summae 
vult  Deus,  at  qui  cuncta  dedit  tibi,  cuncta  ro- 

poscit. 
Denique  perpctuo  contendit  in  ardua  nisu, 
Auzilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  eercna 
Percit,  et  imperiis  scntit  se  dulcibus  actum. 
Paiuatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit 
Efiigiemque  Dei,  quantum  servare  licebit, 
Induit,  et,  terris  major,  coelestia  spirat. 

^TBRNE  rerum  conditor, 
Salutis  setems  dator ; 
Felidtatis  sedibus 
etui  nee  scelestos  ezigis, 
Cluoscumque  scelerum  podHitct; 
Da,  Christe,  pcenitentiam, 
Veniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi^ 
iBgrum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  prssens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatam  crimine 
Mentem  bonignus  alleva. 


LucB  coUustret  mihi  pectus  alma, 
Pellat  et  tristes  animi  tenebras. 
Nee  sinat  semper  trcmere  ac  dolerc. 
Gratia  Christi : 

Me  Pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Summus  amplezu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctus  socium  beatum 
Spiritas  addat 


JEJTTNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

Sbrtiat  ut  menti  corpus  jejunia  serra,^ 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM.*    1738. 

TTrbanb,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  sertum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit^ 
Cluid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Cluid  et  minetur,  soUicitus  parum, 
Vacare  solis  pcrge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisque  felix. 
LtneuiB  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  supcrbo  trange  silentio ; 
Yictrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animosa  tendet 


*  See  Oent  Maf .  Vol.  VIII.  p.  IV ;  and  see  also  tbe 
Introduction  to  Vol.  LIY. 


Intende  nervos  fortis,  inanibiui 
Risurus  olim  nisibus  a;muli ; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habebifl 
Participcs  opera  Camoenas. 
Non  ulla  Musis  pajrina  gratior, 
Gluam  qute  sevens  ludicra  jungem 
Novit,  fatigatamquc  nugis 
Utilibus  rccrcare  mentem. 
Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoridey 
Rosae  niborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  rcfulget 
^thereis  variata  fucis. 


IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LITCH 
FELDIJE  DIFFLUENTEM. 

Errat  adbuc  vitreus  per  prata  virentia  rivua, 

Q^uo'toties  lavi  membra  tenella  puer; 
Hie  delusa  rudi  frustrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  natare  pater. 
Fecerunt  rami  latebras,  tenebrisque  diumia 

Pendula  secreta'b  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nunc  veteres  duris  peri6re  securibus  umbre, 

Longinqursque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patenL 
Lympha  tamen  cursus  agit  mdefessa  perennis, 

Tectaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit 
Cluid  ferat  extemi  velox,  quid  deterat  setaa, 

Tu  quoque  socurus  res  age,  Nisc,  tuas. 


TNOei  SYEATON.* 

[Post  Lexicon  AngUcanum  auetum  et  emendatum.] 

Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  luctamine  tandem 
Scaliger  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pcrtiesus  opclls, 
Vile  indignatus  studium,  nugasque  molestas 
Ingemit  cxosus,  scribendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  poenam  pro  po3nis  omnibus  unam. 
lUe  quidem  recte,  sublimis,  doctus  et  acer, 
Ctuem  decuit  majora  sequi,  majoribus  aptum, 
Clui  veterum  modo  facta  ducum,  mode  carroina 

vatum, 
Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtus,  sapientia  quicquid 
Dixerat,  imperiique  vices,  ccelique  meatus, 
Ingentcmque  ammo  seclorum  volveret  ori>em. 
Fallimur  cxemplis;  temere  sibi  turba  scho 

larum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras. 
Ctuisque  suum  n6rit  modulum ;  tibi,  prime  vi 

porum, 
Ut  studiis  spcrem,  aut  ausim  par  esse  querelis, 
Non  mihi  sortc  datum ;  lenti  scu  sanguinis  obsiot 
Frigora,  sen  mmium  lon^  jacuisse  veteinoi 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dedent  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatum  spatiis  sapientia  dia 
Exdpit  letherds,  ars  omnis  plaudit  amico, 
Linmiammque  omni  terriL  discordia  concore 
Multiplici  reducem  circumsonat  ore  magistrnm. 
Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  redder  in- 

ertis 
Desidis  sors  dura  manet,  graviorcjuc  labore 
Tristis  et  atra  quies,  et  tardee  tsedia  vitae. 
Nascniltur  curis  cune,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacuse  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  juvant  noctumie  gaudia  mense. 
Nunc  loca  sola  placent ;  fnistra  te,  Somne,  re- 

cumbens 
Alnie  voco,  impatiens  noctis  mctuensqae  dieL 


♦  See  tbe  fXa  of  Dr.  JoluiBon. 
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0mnit  percurro  trepidtis,  circum  omnia  lustro, 
Si  qua  nsquam  pateat  melioris  srinita  vitT, 
Nee  quid   agam  invenio;    meditatua  grandia, 

cogo: 
Notior  ipse  mihi  Beri,  incuUumque  fatcri 
Pectus,  et  ihgcnium  vano  so  roborc  jactans. 
Ingenium,  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministrat, 
Cessat  inops  rcrum,  ut  torpct,  si  marmoris  absit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  foecunda  potcntia  cceli. 
Ctuicquid    agam,  quocunque   ferar,  conatibus 

obstat 
Res  anguata  domi,  ct  macna  penuria  mentis. 
Non  rationis  opes   animus,  nunc   parta  re-. 

censens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  in  ill  is, 
Nee  sibi  de  gaza  presens  quod  postulat  usus 
Summus  adesse  jubet  celsa  dominator  ab  arce ; 
Non,  operam  serie  seriem  dum  computat  sevi, 
Pneteritis  fruitur,  Isetos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  acts  bene  munera  vitSB  ; 
Sed  sua  re^na  videns,  loca  noctc  silcntia  lato 
Horret,  nbi  vanao  species,  umbncquc  fugaces, 
Et  rerum  volitant  rane  per  inane  figune. 
Ctuid  faciam?    tenebrisne  pigram.  damnare 

senectam 
Restat?  an  accingar  studiis  gravioribus  audax  ? 
Aut,  hoc  si  nimium  est^  tandem  nova  lezica 

poscam? 


Inter  (Danalcfl,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rcctius  vivea.     Sua  quisque  carpat 

Gaudia  gratufi. 

Lusihus  fl^audct  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  olSectat  juvencm  thcatri. 
At  seni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restaL 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

MEDICUM  DOCTISSIMUM, 

Oum  fiUum  peregre  agentem  deriderio  nimis  tristi 
prosequeretur. 

Fatkrib  ergo,  quod  populus  solet. 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Piodesse  Titae,  literasque, 
Ijk  dubiia  dare  terga  rebus. 

To,  queis  laborat  sors  hominum,  mallu. 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nee  pateris  pius : 
Te  miUe  succorera  potentem 
DestiUntmedicina  mentis. 

Per  caaca  noctis  taedia  turbidas, 
Pigne  per  boras  lucis  inutiles, 
Torpesijue,  lan^escisque,  curia 
Solicitus  nimjs  heu !  patemis. 

Tandem  dolori  plu9  satis  est  datum, 
Ezurge  fortis,  hunc  animis  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Laurenti,  vetustas, 
Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  eummo  quicquid  babes  Patri, 
Permitte  fidens ;  et  muliebribus^ 
Amice  majorem,  qucrelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde  mentem. 

IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  1771, 

TtRTii  verso  quater  orbe  lustri, 
Ctuid  tbeatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompe  ? 
Ctuam  decet  canoa  male  litteratos 

Sera  voluptas  !' 

Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canoris  7 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  ? 
Tene  per  pictas  oculo  elegante 

Currere  formasT 


INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER. 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  qnidem  re^io,  scd  religione  prionim 

Clara,  Calcdonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
^  Voce  ubi  Ccnnethus  populos  domuisse  feroceg 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dcdocuisse  dcos. 
Hue  ego  delajtus  placido  per  csrulafursu, 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  darct  iste  novi. 
lllic  Leniades  humili  roornabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatis  avis. 
Una  duas  cepit  casa  cum  gcnitore  puellas, 

Ctuas  Amor  undarum  crcderet  esse  dcas. 
Nee  tamen  incuiti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antria, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  saevus  habet. 
IVIollia  noQ  desunt  vacua;  solatia  vitae, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  dies,  Icgis  qua  docta  supcmse 

Spes  hominum  ct  curas  gens  procul  ease  jubet. 
Utprecibuajustas  avcrtat  nuramis  iras 

Et  summi  acccndat  pectus  amorc  boni. 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munera  cultua 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit 
Nil  opus  est  oeris  sacra  de  turre  sonantia 

Admonitu,  ipaa  auaa  nunciat  bora  vices. 
Gtuid,  quod  sacrifici  vcrsavit  foemina  libros  7 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  aacria. 
CtuQ  vagor  ulteriu^  ?  quod  ubique  requiritas  hie 
est, 

Hie  secura  quies,  hie  et  honeatua  amor. 


SKI  A. 
PoNTi  profundis  clauaa  recesaibus,. 
Strepena  proccllis,  rupibua  obsita, 
Gtuam  grata  defosso  virentem, 
Skia,  ainum  nebulosa  pandia ! 

His  cura,  credo,  aedibua  exulat ; 
Hia  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locia  t 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietia 
Inaidiaa  mcditatur  hons. 

At  non  cavat&  rupc  lateacere, 
Mcnti  nee  acgne  montibus  aviis 
Prod  est  vafjari,  nee  frementea 
In  specula  numerare  fluctua. 

Humana  virtua  non  sibi  aufHcit ; 
Datur  nee  oequum  cuique  animum  aibi 
Parare  posse,  utcunque  iactct 
Grandiloquua  nimis  alta  Zeno. 

Exsstuantia  pectoris  impctum 
Rex  aumme,  aolus  tn  regis,  arbiter; 
Mentiaque,  te  tollente,  fluctus  ; 
Te,  resident,  moderanto  fluctiu. 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Permko  terraa  ubi  nuda  rupea 
Sazeas  miacet  nebulis  ruinaa, 
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Torva  Qbi  rident  Bteiil«0  ooloni 

Run  laborer. 

Pervagor  gentes  hominum  ferorum. 
Vita  ubi  nullo  docorata  cuitu 
Squallet  infomuB,  tigurique  fumis 

Faxla  latescit 


Inter  erroria  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignote  strepitus  loijucliB, 
Gtuot  modia,  mecum,  quid  agat,  rcquiro, 
Thralia  dulcia  7 

Sea  viri  caraa,  pia  nnpta  mulcet, 
8eu  fo^et  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sive  com  libria  novitate  pascit 

Sedola  mcutem 

Bit  memor  nostri,  fideique  solvat 
Fida  mercedem,  meritoque  blandura 
Thralie  diacant  reaonare  nomen 

Littora  Sld». 


SPES. 


April  16,  1783. 


HoEA  eic  peragit  citata  corsom ; 
Sic  diem  eequitur  dies  fugacem ! 
Spee  novas  nova  lux  parit,  secunda 
Spondens  omnia  crcdulis  homuUis ; 
Spee  ludit  stolidas,  metuquc  caeco 
Lux  angit,  miseros  ludens  homullos. 


VERSUS, 

COLLAEI  GAPRA  DOMINI  BANKS  INSCRIBCNDk 

PsaPETUi,  ambit&  bis  terrft.  procmia  lactis 
HiBC  habet,  altiici  capra  secunda  Jovis. 


AD  FdMINAM  QUANDAM  GENEROSAM  HUM  LI- 
BBRTATI8  CAUSf  IN  SERMONS  PATROCINATA 
rUBRAT. 

LiBBR  ut  esse  velim  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HoRA  pent  fiirtim  laetis,  mens  temporis  tpgra 
I^jgntiam  incosat,  nee  minus  bora  perit. 


ClUAS  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aqua- 
nim, 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


QjfOT  TOE  missa  pedes  abit  horse  parte  secunda  7 
UndecieB  centum  denos  quater  adde  duosquo. 


Kit  BIPXION.* 

Ka2  pleVf  cTircy,  8rav  ^l^ns  ^avdroto  ^("Xtavty 
Ze0  vors  y^y\i6fLtvov  hlpxiov  aWov  exo^S* 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the  History 
•Tllie  Boyal  Societj,  and  other  works  of  note. 


Airty/ia.* 

T9  KdXXoBS  iwdftti  tI  rAos  ;  Zedc  wdrra  ifimoM 
KiirpiSiy  unS*  avTclQ  eKnirrpa  ^^qXi  0«S. 

*K«  Aid;  ^^iv  *Ovap,  &u6i  SCOT  lyfMi^ey  'O^tpeSy 
'AAA^  rrfi'  tie  ^vnrovi  Ki'rpts  txciiil/ev  *Ovap. 

Zetis  fiofivoi  6\oy6tvTt.  ir6\tii  eicrtpet  Ktpavviit 
"Oft/tan  Aaitwpa  Ac^  K^irpt(  Hord  ^pa. 


IN  EUZiE  ENIGMA. 

Gtuia  format  modus  imperio?    Venus  arrogal 
audax 

Omnia,  ncc  cune  sunt  sua  sceptra  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Mseonides  descendere  somnia  narrat  ^ 

Hffic  veniunt  Cypris  somnia  missa  Dete, 
Jupiter  unus  crat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentcs ; 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  lumina  tela  Jovis^. 


t  O  QUI  benignus  crimina  iopioscis.  Pater, 
Facilisque  semper  con6tenti  ades  reo, 
Aurem  faventem  precibus  O  pr«ebe  meis , 
Scclenim  catenft,  mc  laborantem  grav6 
Sterna  tandem  libcrct  dementia, 
Ut  summa  laus  sit,  summa  Christo  gloria. 


Per  vitas  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Numinc  praesenti  me  tueare.  Pater! 

Me  ducat  lux  sancta,  Dcus,  lux  sancta  seqoatur; 
Usque  regat  gressus,  gratia  fida  meo& 

Sic  peragam  tua  jussa  libens,  accinctus  ad  omnfr 
Mandatum,  vivam,  sic  moriarque  tibi. 


gia^ 


Me,  Pater  omnipotens,  de  puro  res^ice  ce^ 
Gluem  moestum  et  timidum  crimma  dira  g 
vant; 

Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  serena, 
Ut  tibi  quns  placeant,  omnia  promptus  again. 

Solvi,  quo  Chnatus  cunctis  delicta  redemit, 
Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare,  Pater. 

[Dec.  5.  1784.t] 

Summe  Deus,  cui  cnca  patent  penetralia  cordis^ 

Cluem  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fu^t; 
Gtuem  nil  vafrities  poccantum  subdola  c^t ; 

Omni  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regis; 
Mentibus  aiBatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 

Divino,  sanctus  recnet  ut  intus  amor ; 
Eloquiumquc  potcnslinguis  torpentibus  afo 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
San^ine  quo^entes,  quo  secula  cuncta  piavit, 

l£ec  nobis  (Jhristus  promeruisse  velit' 


PSALMUS  CXVII. 

Anni  qua  volncris  'ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicolum  perpetuo  colimt 


*  The  Isdy  on  whom  those  Terses,  and  the  Latin  ones 
that  immediately  follow,  were  written,  is  the  celabrattd 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Caner,  who  translated  the  works  of  Epic- 
tctus  from  the  Greek. 

f  This  and  the  three  following  artlclee  an  meirieal 
versions  of  collects  in  the  Liturgy ;  the  first,  of  that, 
beginning,  '*  O  God,  whose  nature  and  property  ;»*  the 
3d  and  3d,  of  the  collects  for  the  17ih  and  Slst  Sandajs 
ailer  Trinity  •  and  the  4th,  of  the  1st  coUict  in  the  earn 
munion  service. 

t  The  day  on  which  he  received  the  aacrameof  te  th» 
<«st  time ;  and  eight  days  before  his  decease. 
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dnofis  •angoine  eretae 

Gtentflfl  nndiqne  camune. 
Patrem,  cujiis  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortalea  mifleroB  aenrat,  aHt,  fovet 
Omnea  nndique  gentes, 

Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


*  Sbv  te  aeeYa,  leritaa  aire  improl>a  fecit, 

Mnaea,  men  comitem,  participemque  dapia, 
Pone  metam,  roatmin  fidens  immitte  culollo, 

Nam  Hcet,  et  toto  proloe  Ista  mero. 
Tu,  qnamcunque  tibi  veloz  indulserit  annua, 

Caipe  diem,  fugit  hen,  non  reTocanda  dies ! 
CtufB  noa  blandaoomea,  quae  noa  perducateodem, 

Volvitor  liora  mihi,  yomtur  hora  tibi ! 
Una  quidein,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  sestaa, 

EUieu,  qnid  dedea  plus  mihi  aexta  dedit ! 
Olimpneteritffi  numeranti  tempera  vitse, 

6e]Q^rmta  annis  non  minor  onua  eiit. 


t  Habbo,  dedi  quod  aheri ; 
Haboiqne,  Qood  dedi  mihi ; 
Bed  quod  reliqni,  perdidL 


tlRWALTONI  PISCATORE  PERraCTO 
EXCERPTUM. 
NvNO,  per  mmina  fuai, 
Denafc  tronoe  aalicti, 
Dum  defenditur  imber, 
MoUea  ducimoa  horaa. 
Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulnm  vita  morator, 
Nunc  reacire  priora, 
Nunc  inatare  rutuzia, 
None  aaomii  preoe  aaneti 
Patiia  numen  adire  eat 
Cluioqnid  qusiitur  ultra, 
Ceoo  ducit  amore^ 
Vel  ape  ludit  inam, 
Luctua  mox  paritnrum. 

•  The  ■bore  b  a  carrion  of  the  aoag,  "  Busy,  carioos, 
iblTMf  fly." 

t  Tmm  Unea  are  a  ▼ershm  of  three  sentences  that  are 
MM  in  tiM  manuscript  to  be  "On  the  monument  of  John 
•TDoocaflter:"  and  which  are  as  follow  : 
what  I  gare  that  I  hare ; 
What  I  spent  that  I  had ; 
What  I  left  that  1  loet 
\  These  lines  are  a  translation  of  part  of  a  Soag  hi  the 
(!omplele  Angler  of  Isaac  Walton,  wriuen  by  John  Chalk- 
hill,  a  friend  of  Bpenser,  and  a  good  poet  In  his  time. 
They  are  bvt  part  of  the  last  stanza,  which,  that  the  reader 
B|ia7  have  it  entire,  is  here  giren  at  length 
If  the  sun*s  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Where  in  a  dike, 
Ferch  or  pike, 
Boachordaeo, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging^ 

We  are  still  contented. 
Or  we  somethnes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  creen  willow, 
That  defanos  us  from  a  shower. 
Making  earth  our  pillow. 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 
Other  joys 
Are  bat  toys. 

And  to  be  lamented. 


*Gtiri8ftUi8  iter  tendis,  vitreaa  qua  lucidua  undaa 
Spelancae  lat^  Thameaia  prsetendit  opace ;   . 
MarmoreA  trepidant  qua  lente  in  fomice  gattx, 
Cryatallisquo  latex  fractua  scintillat  acutia ; 
Gemmaque,  luxurise  nondum  famalata  nitenti 
Spiendit,  et  incoquitur  tectum  aine  (iraude  me- 

tallum; 
Ingredere  O !  rcrum  purA  cole  mente  parentem ; 
Auiiferaaque  auri  metuena  scrutare  cavernas. 
Ingredere !  Egerias  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an- 
trum! 
Hie,  in  ae  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Tem(>oris,  Henricum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentia : 
Hie  pta  Vindamius  traxit  suspiria,  in  ipsA 
Morte  mcmor  patria; ;  hie,  Alarmontt  pectore 

prima 
CoBlestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flamma?. 
Temnereopes,  prctium  sccleris,  patriamqne  tueri 
Fortis,  adea ;  tibi  aponte  patet  venerabile  limen. 


GR^CORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICJE. 
Pag.  2.  Brodxi  edit  Baa.  Ann.  1549. 
Non  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Mesaana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  eat.  patria  clara  virftm. 
Arte  valent  isti,  mihi  robo  revivere  aolo  eat, 
Convenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuia. 


Br.  2. 

CtuAi|DoauiDEM  passim  nulla  ratione  feruntur, 
Ouncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cancta  nihil. 

Br.  5. 
Pbctoak  qui  duro,  cradoa  de  vite  imceraoa 

Yenturi  ezaecuit,  vaacula  prima  men, 
Labraque  conatrictua,  aemeaoa,  jamquc  terendoa 

Sub  pedibua,  populo  prstereunte,  jadt 
Sttpplicium  huic,  quoniam  creacentia  gaudi  beait^ 

Uet  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibL 
Hae  poterant  uvac  Isto  convivia  cantu 

Mulcere,  aut  pectus  triate  levare  malia. 


Br.  8. 
Fkrt  humeris  claudum  validia  per  compita  cascua, 
Hie  oculoa  aocio  oommodat,  ille  peaea. 


Br.  10. 
Ctvi,  mutare  viaa  ausus  temcque  roarisque, 

Trajecit  montcs  nauta,  frctumque  pedeSj 
Xend,  tercentura  Sparte  Mars  obstitit  acna 

Militibua ;  tenis  ait  pelagoqne  pudor ! 


Br.  11. 

Sit  tibi.  Calliope,  Pamassuro,  cura,  tenenti, 
Alter  ut  adsit  Homerus,  adest  etenim   alter 
Achillea. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Muaaa  Venna  haec ;  Veneri  parete  pueUb^ 

In  voa  ne  miasua  apicula  tendat  amor. 
Hsc  Mnae  ad  Venerem ;  aic  Marti,  diva,  mineiM, 

Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilia  iate  pner. 


«  The  above  lines  are  a  version  of  Pope*s  verses  on  his 
own  grotto,  which  begin,  "  Thou  who  shall  slop  where 
Thames*  traoalucent  wave '' 
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Br.  19. 
Peospbba  Bors  nee  te  Btrepitoso  turbine  tollat, 

Nee  menti  injiciat  Bordida  cura  jugum ; 
Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impeUitur  auris, 

Omneeque  in  partes  tracta,  aetracta  fluit ; 
Firma  manet  virtus ;  virtuti  innitere,  tutus 

Per  fluctus  vitoe  aic  tibi  cursus  erit. 


Br.  24. 
HoRA  bonis  quasi  nunc  instet  suprema  fruaris, 

Plura  ut  victunis  secula,  parce  bonis  ; 
Divitiis,  utrinque  cavens^  qui  tempore  parcit, 

Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  ilLe  sapit. 


NuNftUAM  jugera  messibus  onusta,  aut 
duos  Gyges  cumulos  habebat  auri ; 
Cluod  vitfc  satis  est,  peto,  Macrine, 
Miy  nequid  ramis,  est  nimia  probatum. 


Br.  24.. 


Br.  24. 
NoN  optD  ant  precibus  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  contenCa  mihi  vita  dolore  carens.. 


Br.  24. 
RxcTA  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  est 
Multa  alere,  et  multas  sedifieare  domos. 


Br.  24. 
Tv  neque  dulce  putes  aliensa  accumbere  menssB, 

Nee  probrosa  avide  erata  sit  oflk  ^uUb  ; 
JBTec  ficto  iletu,  fictis  soTvare  cachinms, 

Arridens  domino,  collacrymansque  tuo. 
LiBtior  baud  tecum,  tecun^  neque  tristior  un- 


Sed 


ridens,  atque  dolens  Milias. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  non  mortale  est  mortalibus ;  omne  quod  est 
hie 
Pnetereunt,  authos  preeterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  26. 
Democritk,  invisas  homines  majore  cachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ndendum  seeula  nostra  dabunt 
Heraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  crebrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  habet 
Interea  dubito :  tecum  me  causa  nee  uUa 

Eidere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubet 


Br.  26. 
£ligk  Iter  vit»  ut  possis :  rizisque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum ;  cura  molesta  domi 
est. 
Ran  labor  lassat ;  mare  raille  pericula  terrent; 

Yerte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 
Paupertas  mis^ra  est ;  multae  cum  conjuge  lites 

Tecta  ineunt ;  coslebs  omnia  solus  ages,    [est 
Proles  aueta  gravat,  rapta  orbat,  caeca  juvents 

Virtus,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret  [oras 

Bn^o  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luminis 

Venisse,  aut  vi8&  luce  repente  mori» 


Elioe  iter  vitae  nt  mavis,  prudisntia  lassqve- 

Permeat  omne  forum ;  vita  quieta  domi  est. 
Rus  omat  natura ;  levat  maris  «spera  locrum^ 

Yerte  solum,  donet  plena  cmmena  decus ; 
Paupcries  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudia  multa 

Tecta  ineunt,  ccelebs  imp^iere  minus; 
Miilcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  pro* 
fundus ; 

PnrcelHt  juvenis  vi,  pietate  senex. 
Nemo  optet  nunquam  venisse  in  luminis  oras, 

Aut  periisse,  scatet  vita  benigna  bonis. 


Br.  27. 
YiTA  omms  scena  est  ludusoue,  aut  ludeie  disce* 
Seria  seponens^  aut  mala  dura  pati. 


Br.  27. 

GtuA  sine  morte  fuga  est  vits,  quam  tuilia  ma- 
lorum 

Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  fiicit  ? 
Dulcia  dat  natura  quidem,  mare,  sider%  terras.. 

Lunaque  quas  et  sol  itqne  reoitqiie  viaa. 
Terror  inest  aliisy  nuBrorque,  et  siquid  habeSiis 

Forte  boni,  ultrices  ezperiere  vices. 


Br.  27. 

Terr  AM  adis  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abibo, 
Gluid  labor  efficiet  7  non  nisi  nudus  eroL 


Br.  27. 

Natus  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymaDs  e  lace  re- 

cedo: 

Sunt  quibus  a  lacrymis  vix  vacat  ulla  dies. 

Tale  hominum  <  genus  est,  infirmum,  tiiste^  mi-- 

solium, 

Ctuod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  abdit  humo. 


Br.  29. 

dviBQUis  adit  lectos  elat&  uzore  secundos, 
Naufragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 

Br.  3a 

Felix  ante  altos  nullius  debitor  ma ; 

Hunc  sequitur  ccelebs ;  tertius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nee  male  res  ccssit,  subito  si  funere  sponsam 

Ditatus  magna  dote,  recondis  humo. 
His  sapiens  lectis,  Epiciirum  quaerere  frustra 

Cluales  sint  monaaes,  qudi  fit  inane,  t ' 


Br.  31. 
Optarit  qmcunaue  senex  sibi  longins  evum, 

Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit 
Cum  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  qwsque  le 
nectam 
IncHsat,  semper  spe  mellora  videt 


Omnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felldbi 
Nox  miseiis  longi  temporis  instar 


Br.  46. 


Qratia  ter  grata  est  velox,  sin  forte 
Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  digna  sua 


Br.  55.. 
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Br.  56. 
Siv  precc  poseatnr,  seu  non,  da  Japiter  omnc, 
Magnc,  bonum;  omne  malum,  et  poocentibus 
abnue  nobis. 


Br.  60. 
Me,  cane  vitato,  cania  ezcipit  alter :  eodem 

In  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  fexaa, 
Nee  minim ;  restat  lepori  conscendere  coelam, 

Sidereus  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce  canis ! 

Br.  70. 
Tblluri,  arboribufl  ver  frondens,  sidera  ccelo, 
GnecijB  et  urbs,  arbi  est  ista  propago,  decus. 


Br.  75. 
Impia  facta  patrans,  hommes  fortasse  latebts, 
Non  poteris,  mcditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 

Br.  75. 
Amtiopb  satymm,  Danae  aoram,  Eoropa  ju- 
vencum, 
Et  cycnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovem. 

Br.  32. 
JEti  sat  novi  quam  eim  breris  ;  astra  tuenti. 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  voluta  vices, 
Tangitur  baud  pedibus  tellus  ;  conviva  Deonim 

Ezpleor  ambrosiis  ezhilarorque  cibik 


Br.  96. 
GlnoD  nitninm  est  sit  ineptum,  bine,  ut  dixere 
priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  felUs  amaibr  inest. 


Br.  103. 
Puppc  gubematrix  scdisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  virum  ; 
Sola  rates  struis  infidas,  et  dulcis  araorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  seda  hominum,  quorum  spcctandus  occllis 

£  loDginquo  itidem  pontus  et  orcus  emt 


Br.  126. 
DtTBScis,  credo,  quid  restat?  qmcquid  habebis 

In  tumnlam  tecom,  morte  jubcnte,  trahes  7 
Divitias  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  boras 

Incrementa  svi  non  cumulare  potes. 


Br.  126. 
M ATBR  adulantum,  prolcsque  pecunia  cunc, 
Teque  frui  timer  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 


Br.  126. 
Me  miserum  sors  omnis  habct  j  florentibus  annis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis ; 
Gtueis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortnna  negavit, 

Ctueis  uti  ncqueo,  nunc  mibi  pnebet  opes. 


Br.  127. 
Mnbmostne,  at  Sappho  raellita  voce  canentem 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret 

Br.  152. 
Cum  tacet  indoctus,  sapientior  esse  videtiir, 
Et  morbus  tegitur,  dum  premit  ora  pudor. 


Br.  155. 
Nunc  hoic,  nunc  aliis  ccdcna,  curl  farra  Mo* 
nippus 
Credit,  Achscmenidae  nuper  agellus  eram. 
Gluod  nulli  proprium  versat  Fortuna,  putabat 
lUe  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  illc  suum. 


Br.  156. 
KoN  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  alt  urn ; 
At  docct,  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  162. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  repent,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  at 
-atuimi  « 

Non  repent,  nectit  quem  repent,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
y ivB  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De-te  plebs  aadax,  bic  bene,  et  tile  male. 


Br.  168. 
ViTJS  rosa  brevis  est,  properane  si  carpere  nolis, 
Q^uerenti  obvcnict  mox  sine  Aore  rubus. 


Br.  170. 
PuLiciBtrs  morsus,  restinct&  lampade,  stultus 
Exclamaf:  nunc  me  cemere  desinitis. 


Br.  302. 
Menodotum  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  exit  imago, 
Prseter  Menodotum,  nullius  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  teti^t,  mibi  fcbre  calenti 
In  mcntem  ut  venit  nominis,  interii. 


Br.  210. 
Ntcticorax  cantat  letbale,  sed  ipsa  canenti 
Demopbilo  auscukans  Nycticorax  moritur. 


Br.  212. 
HermeU  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 
duo  rege  gaadcnt  Arcades,  fiirem  boum, 
Hujus  palcstne  qui  vigil  custos  stctit, 
Clam  nocte  tollit  Aolus,  et  ridens  ah: 
Prsstat  magistro  sspe  discipulus  suo. 

Br.  223. 
Gtt7i  jacet  hic,  servus  vixit,  nunc,  lumine  caasua^ 
Dano  magno  non  minus  ille  potest 


Br.  227, 

FuNUs  Alexandri  mentitur  fama :  fidesque 
Si  Phosbo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 


Br.  241. 
Nauta,  quis  hoc  jaceat  ne  porcontere  sepolcbns 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  256. 

Cur  opulentns  eges?  tua  cuncta  in  foenore  ponii 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


Br.  262. 
Gtui  pascit  barbam  si  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit 
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Br.  266. 
^LARVs  Joannes,  reginas  aiEnis,  ab  alto 

Sanguine  Anastasii ;  cuncta  aepulta  jacent : 
Etpius,  et  recti cultor:  non  ilia jacere 

Dicam ;  8tat  virtus  non  subigenda  necL 

Br.  267. 
CuNCTiPARKNS  tellus  salvo,  levis  csto  pusillo 
Lysigeni,  Aierat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 


Br.  285. 
NAVnukons  hie  jaceo;  contra,  jacet  ecce  co- 
lonus ! 
Idein«orcuB  terrae,  ac,  pelagoqne  subest 


Br.  301. 
iHviD  salvere  jubes  me,  pessime?      Corript 
^reesus; 
Etft  mihi  qnod  non  te  rideo,  plena  salus. 


Br.  304. 
Et  ferofl  est  Timon  sob  terns  ;  janitor  ona, 
Cerbero  te  morsu  ne^,  petat  ille,  cave. 


Br.  307. 
ViTAM  aterdecimo  sextus  mihi  finiet  annus, 

Astra  mathematicos  si  modo  vera  docent. 
Sufficit  hoc  votis,  flos  hie  pulcherrimus  sevi  est, 

Bt  senium  triplex  Nestoris  uma  capit 

Br.  322. 
ZosiHA,  quae  solo  fuit  olim  corpore  serva, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  ncta  fait 


Br.  326. 
ExiouuM  en !  Priami  monumentum ;  baud  ille 
meretur 
Cluale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 


Br.  326. 
Hbctoe  dat  gladium  Ajad,  datbalteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  ezitio  nmnus  utrique  fiiit. 

Br.  344 
Ut  vis,  ponte  minaz;   modo  tres  discesseris 
ulnafl, 
Ingemina  fluctns,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


Br.  344. 
Naupbaoub  hie  jaceo ;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis, 
Tntnm  aliis  aequor,  me  pereunte,  fuit 


Br.  398. 
HxKACLiTVB  ego ;  indoctae  ne  Uedire  lingua 

Subtile  ingenium  quaero,  capaxque  mei, 
XJnus  homo  mihi  pro  sexcentis,  turba  popeUi 

Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
Ambraciota,  vale  hix  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 

Et  saltu  e  muio  ditis  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  passus,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonis 

Scripta  legens,  8ol&  vivere  mente  cupit 


Br.  399. 
Sbrvvb,  EpictetoB,  mutilato  corpore,  vixi, 
Pauperieque  Irus  curaque  summa  De4m. 


Br.44S, 
Unde  hie  Praxiteles?  nudam  vMistis,  Adon^ 
Et  Pari,  et  Anchisa,  non  alius,  Y eoereok 

Bc45l» 

SuFFLATO  accendis  quisquis  carbone  loceittam. 
Corde  meo  accendens ;  ardeo  totus  ego. 

Br.48fe. 
JtrpiTBR   hoc  templum,  ut  siquando  reSiaqiiit 
Olympum, 
Atthide  non  alius  desit  Olympus,  habeL 


Br.  487. 

Civis  et  extemus  grati ;  domns  hospita  nesdt 
Ctuaerere,  quia,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  ^ 


POMPEII. 

Br.  487. 
Cum  fugere  hand  poesit,  fractis  Yiotoria  _ 
Te  manet  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decua. 


Br.iSS. 
Latrones  alibi  locupletum  quierite  tecta, 
Asaidet  huie  custos  strenua  pauperiea. 


FoRTUN js  malim  adverse  tolerare  prooellaa^ 
Q,Uam  domini  ingentis  ferre  superdlium. 


Em,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  silente. 
Orator  statua  est,  statuaequc  omtor  imago. 


PvLCHRA  est  virginitas  intacta,  at  Tita  periret, 
Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  frui ; 

Nequitiam  fugiens,  servat^  contrahe  lege 
Conjogtum,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patrias. 


Pert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cytherdos 
Per  Trojae  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrem, 

Clamat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  nc  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mihi  grande  h 


Forma  animos  hominum  copit,  at,  si  gratia  desit, 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulchra,  sed  hamu 
abest 


CooiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit 


BucciNA  disjecit  Thebarum  mosnia,  struxit 
Q,uBB  lyra,  quam  sibi  non  concinit  hannonia* 


Mente  senes  olim  juvenis,  FausUne,  premebas, 
Nunc  juvenum  terrcs  robore  corda  scncx. 

Lsvum  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  pFeboit 
olim 
Turba  sonum,  juvenes  nunc  tribucre  senL 

Excepts  hospitio  musae,  tribuere  libeUos 
Herodoto  hospitii  premia,  qussque  t 
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8TBU.A  mea,  obseirans  stellas.     Dii  me  etherA 
faxint 
Mnltis  ut  te  oculis  skn  potis  aspicere. 


Clara  Cheraneae  soboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  Btatuam  ingenio,  Roma  bemgna,  too. 

Daa  bene  collatos,  quos  Roma  et  Grscla  jactat, 
Ad  DiTOS  paribus  paasibos  ire  duces ; 

8ed  similem  Ptutarcne,  tu»  describere  Titam 
Non  poteras,  regie  non  tuUt  ulla  parem. 


D  AT  tibi  Pythagomm  pictor ;  quod  ui  ipse  taoer 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuisBet  opua. 

Prolbh   Hippi  et   sua  qu&  mdiorem   secula 
nullum 
Yidere,  Archidicen  bee  tumulavit  humus : 
^uam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque 
Bororem 
Feoerant  nulli  sors  titulique  gniTem. 

CscaopiDis  ^vi8  hie  ponor,  Martique  dicatos, 
Gtuo  tua  siffnantur  gesta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

8preta  jacet  Marathon,  iacet  et  Salaminia  laurus, 
Omma  dum  Macedom  gloria  et  arma  pre- 
munt 

Bint  Demosthenica  ut  jurata  cadavera  Toce, 
Stabo  illis  qui  sunt,  quique  fiiere,  gravis. 


Floribus  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coronam 
Conteztam  variis,  do,  Uhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narcissus  odores 
Cum  violis ;  spirant  lilia  roista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superboo, 
Haec  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritura  nites ! 


MuREM  Asdepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avams, 
Cluid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  t 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedan,  non  alimenta,  peta 


Sjbpb  tnum  in  tumulum   lacrymarum  decidit 
imber 
duem  fundit  blando  junctus  amore  dolor ; 
Charus  enim  cunctis,  tonquam,  dum  vita  ma^ 
nebat, 
Cuique  esses  natns,  caique  sodalis,  eras. 
Heu  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam   surda 

querelas 
Parca,  juventutom  non  miserata  tuam ! 


Arti  igms  lucem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  supplicii  virit  imago  met 
Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Pro- 

methei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabrL 

Illa  triumphatrix  Grai&m  consueta  proeomm 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores. 

Hoe  Veneri  speculum ;  nolo  me  cemere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nee  Dossum  ceroere  qualis  eram. 

Cretsida  fabeUas  dulces  ganire  peritam 
Pmoquitor  lacrymis  filia  moBSta  Sarai ' 
8  W 


Blandam  lanifici  sociam  sine  fine  1 
Cluam  tenet  hie,  cunctas  quae  maiMl,alta  qoiea 


DiciTBj  Causidici,  gelido  nunc 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  AmphiloGa. 


Si  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Emnams  aa 
fers 
Nil  lucri  fades ;  ossa  habet  et  cinerem. 


EPICETI. 
Mb,  rex  deoium,  tuque,  doc,  i 
Gtuo,  lese  vestrOL,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Sequar  fibenter,  sin  reluctari  velim, 
Fiam  scelestus,  nee  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E  THEOCRITO. 

Post  A,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Hipponaz, 
Si  sis  scelestus,  preteri,  proem,  mannor . 
At  te  bonum  si  ndris,  et  Donis  natumi 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  plaoet,  sopor  tntiMk 


EUR.  MED.  193— aoa. 

Non  immerito  culpanda  venit 
Proavikm  vsecors  insipientia, 
etui  convivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suis  jussere  modis 
Cantum,  vitae  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  exitiales. 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Q,ueis  tamen  aptam  ferre  meddam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  esset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mensas  onerant  epnlae, 
Ctuorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  7 
Sat  l8Btiti&  sine  subsidiis, 
Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubis 
CapiaccBna;. 


The  above  to  a  Verrfon  of  a  Ladn  Epigram  on  Che 
famouB  John  Dake  of  Marlborough,  by  the  Abbe  SalvioL 
which  la  aa  foUowa : 


Haud  alio  vultu,  fremuit  Mars  aeer  in 
Haud  alio,  Cjpriam  percucit  ore  Deam. 

The  Duke  was,  It  seems,  remarkably  handaom*  la 
Ms  person,  to  which  the  second  line  has  i  ' 


SEPTEM  ^TATEa 

Prima  parit  terras  astas,  siccatque  secunda, 
Erocat  Abramum  dein  tcrtia :  qliaita  reUnquit 
^gyptum ;  templo  Soloroonis  quinta  snperait; 
Cyrum  sexta  timet ;  lactatur  septima  Christo. 


*  Hia  Tempelmanni  numeris  descripseris  oibem, 
•Cum  sex  centuriis  Judteo  millia  septenL 


*  To  tlie  above  Linen,  (which  are  unfinished,  and  can 
therefore  be  only  offered  as  a  fragment)  in  (he  Doctor's 
manuscript,  are  prefixed  the  words,  **  Geographia  Me- 
trica."  As  we  are  referred,  bi  the  first  of  the  verses,  to 
Templem&n,  for  having  furnished  the  numerical  com 
natations  that  are  the  subject  of  them,  his  work  has  beac 
aoeordiogly  eoiiraltod,  the  tiUa  of  vhMi  la.   *A  Kaw 
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POEBCATA. 


M  jriM  ^JBgj^  ceaat  bis  septiiiia  pingoi. 
Mttus  adaoscit  nbi  nonagMinia  septem 
Imparimn  <^na  Turca*  feroz  exercet  iniquum. 
Undodea  binaa  decadas  et  millia  septem, 
Sortitar  ^Pelopis  tellua  qme  nomine  ^adet 
Myriadas  deciea  septem  namerare  jubebit 
PuKn'  Arabs :  decies  octo  flibi  Per8a<>  reqnirit 
Myncdas  aibi  pulchra  duas,  dao  millia  posctt 
Parthenope.<>    •Novios  vult  telliiB  miUe  Sicana. 
'Papa  Buo  regit  imperio  ter  miUia  quinque. 
Ciun  sex  centuriis  nnmerat  sex  millia  Tuscii8.c 
Centarii  Ligures^  aagent  duo  millia  quait&.[daB. 
CenturiB  octayam  decadem  addit  Luoca^  secun- 
T7t  dicaa,  spatiia  quam  latis  imperet  orbi 
kRuaaia,  myriadaa  ter  denaa  adde  trecentia : 
iSardiniam  cum  sexcentia  aex  millia  oomplent 
Cam  aexagenia,  dum  plura  reduaerit  vtaa, 


flwrey  of  the  Globe,"  and  whkh  profeaeee  to  girt  an 
■ccaraie  meneuncion  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoma,  and 
other  dIrieioDe  thereof,  in  the  aquare  miles  thai  ihejr 
respeodrely  contain.  On  comparison  of  the  aeveral 
numhars  In  theae  Faraee  with  thoee  set  down  hy  Temple- 
man,  It  appears  that  nearly  half  of  them  are  precisely 
the  same ;  the  rest  are  not  quite  so  exactly  done.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  It  has  been  thought  right 
to  subjoin  each  number,  as  It  stands  in  Tempiemah*s 
works,  to  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's  yerses  which  refers  lo  iL 
a.  In  this  first  article  that  is  Tersified,  there  is  an  aocu- 
nte  conformity  in  Dr.  Johnson's  number  to  Temple- 
man's  ;  who  seta  down  the  square  miles  of  Palestine  at 
7,600.— b.  The  square  miles  of  Egypt  are.  in  Temple- 
man,  140,700.-0.  The  whole  Turkish  empire,  in  Tem- 
plaman.  is  computed  at  900,057  square  miles.— d.  In  ihe 
four  following  aitidea,  the  numbers  In  Templeman  and 
to  JohnsoD*s  Tersea  an  aUke.  We  find,  accordingly,  the 
Mana,  la  Tamplaman,  to  ba  aet  down  at  7,ai0  aquara 


Mjriadaa  ter  mille  homim  dat  terra.*  oolandifc 
Vult  aibi  ▼tcenaa  milleaima  myiiaa  addi, 
Vicenia  quinaa^  Aaiam*  metata  celebrem. 
8e  quinquagenia  octingeDteaima  jungxt 
Myriaa,  ut  menti  pateattota  Afncao  docts. 
Myriadaa  aeptem  deciea  EuropaP  ducentia 
Et  quadragenia  quoque  ter  tria  millia  jangit 
Myriadaa  denaa  dat,  quinque  et  millia,  sexque 
Ccnturiaa,  et  trea  decadaa  Eoropa  BritaDiii8.i 
Ter  tria  myriadi  conjungit  ipillia  quarte, 
Centurim  quarts  decadee  quinque^  Anslia  necdL 
Millia  mynadi  aeptem  fcacunda  aecunde 
Et  quadragenia  decadaa  quinaue  addit  lene." 
Clumgentia  qaudragenia  aodalia  adauget 
Millia  Belga*  novem. 

Ter  aex  centuriaa  Hollandia^  jactat  omnia. 
Undedmimi  Cambei«  vult  aeptem  nmlibus  addL 


miles.— Arabia,  at  700,000.— Persia  at  SOO.OOO.-And  Kt- 
pies,  at  39,000.— e.  Sicily,  in  Templeman,  is  pat  down  u 
0,400.— f.  The  Pope's  dominions,  at  14,368.— g.  Tuicanj, 
at  6,640. — h.  Genoa,  In  Templeman,  as  in  Johnioa  like. 
wise,  is  set  down  at  3.400.— i.  Lucca,  at  966.^1.  The 
Russian  empire,  in  the  39th  plaie  of  Temple/nan,  is  sd 
down  at  8,303,435  sq.  miles. — 1.  Sardinia,  in  Templeman, 
as  lllcewise  in  Johnson,  6,600.— m.  The  habriable  world, 
in  Templeman,  is  computed.  In  square  miles,  at  90,660,' 
606.— n.  Asia,  at  10,397,487.— o.  Africa,  at  8,506,30S.~ 
p.  Europe,  at  3,749,349.— q.  The  British  dominions,  at 
105,604. — r.  England,  as  likewise  in  Johnson's  expres- 
sion of  the  number,  at  49,450.— s.  Ireland,  at  97,4i7.— 
L  In  the  three  remaining  instances,  which  roaice  (be 
whole  that  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hare  rendered  into 
Latin  Terse,  we  find  the  Bcmfoers  ezaoiy  agrseiu?  wiUi 
those  of  Templeman ;  who  makea  the  square  mil^  of 
the  United  ProTinces,  9,540:  of  tha  ProTincs  of  Hd1> 
land,  1,800}  and  of  Walea,  7,0U. 
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